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ialldirmi, Konrad (mopeiiy 
s?l M.u/riu: Con bai> Buuun), 
geographer, l)oin 12th Auk oat 
y\ J77f>, lit Thistcd, in Jutland, 
$ studied in Copenhagen, but was 
A bnninhed in ISO!) because of his 
5 having openly shown his nym- 
§ | lathy with Mio French llevo- 
^ lntiim, lie nought refuge in 
I'ariH, wliont lu> supported hininolf by teaching 
and literary labours. With Moutulle liml Ilorbin 
ho, compiled a lUayraphiu Mutlti l ni«ti<[ite tin H/tnule 
(1(1 voIh. 1803 7); and in 1808 ho begun Annates 
</e s ) r tii/n//r,'i, ( If In (Ifoffnt/iJu'e, rt its t'llnloire (24 
voK), in 1813 Notn’i’/h"i Annates. Ilia principal 
work ih a I'ruis tie la (tioi/nijiliir Univcrsdla (8 
vok IKK) 21) i latent ml. O' voln. 1872). IIo also 
cuiri film lad to tins IHctionmdre tie la Gt’ot/ntjikie 
fillin' mile (8 vein. 1821), and took an active pait 
in founding the Geographical Society of Palis. 
Ilo died Uth December 1826. -His son, Victor 
A imi.i'iui M.u.TKnitUN (1816 811), was piofeusor 
of Uiatory and Googiuphy at the college of Pmnieis 
ami suliHoiptonily at Paiis (1848 60); and hum 
I860 on non <!h ho was societal y of the Geographical 
Social y of 1‘aiirt. lie was tho author of minmious 
gengiuphicul winks, as Ini France fillister, (now ed. 
1371) SI), 1,'Altt ntai/ne ft lu.il re (1884-86), lltitmec 
(•eeitjrapfntjm' d llUlonquo tit CAIlemujue (1866- 
(18 ),'&o, 

iUilUasa Cross. Hue Cross. 

BlrtlitWO Dog, a small kind of spaniel, with 
roundish imu/le, and long, silky, generally white 
hair. It is lit only for a lnpdog, 

lliiDIius, Tiiom \s Uorhut, tho expounder of 
I ho theory of population, was born 14th February 
176(1, ali the Rookery, near Dorking, in Surrey, 
whom bin iathov owned a nmn.ll wtnUi. lie was 
ninth wrangler at Cambridge in 1797, was elected 
Fellow of his college (.Ichuh), look ordeis, and 
nas appointed to a parish in iiin native county. 
In 1798 In) brought out liin Essay on the Principle 
313 


oj Population, which attiaeted great attention 
and met with no little criticism. During; the 
following yeuis Malthus extended his knowledge 
of the subject both by tiavel and by leading, and 
in 1803 published a greatly enlniged edition of 
bis essay. In 1805 lie married happily, and soon 
after was appointed piofessoi of Political Economy 
and Modem History in the East India Company’s 
college at llaiieybuiy, a post which he occupied 
till liis death at Bath on 29th December 1834. 

Personally Malthas was a kindly and accom- 
plished man, -who followed what lie ’believed to tie 
the tiuth, and who endured without a complaint 
the abuse and miauudoi standing to which his 
writings exposed him. The aim of the Essay was 
to supply a reasoned coirective to the theories 
regarding tho perfectibility of society, which lmd 
been dillused by Rousseau and his school, and 
which had been advocated in England liy Godwin. 
Malthas maintained that such optimistic hopes 
are rendered baseless by the natural teudency of 
population to increase faster than tho means of 
.subsistence. He pointed out that both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms life was so piolific 
that if allowed free room U) multiply it would Jill 
millions of worlds in the course of a few thousand 
yeais. The only limit to its increase is the want 
of ioom and food. With regard to man, the 
question is complicated by tho fact that the instinct 
of propagation is eon ti oiled by reason ; but oven in 
his case the ultimate cheek to population is tho 
want of food, only it seldom operates directly, but 
takes a variety of fonns in accordance with tho 
complexity of’ human society. The move ini. 
mediate checks are eithei preventive or positive. 
The former appear as moral restraint or vice. The 
positive chocks aie exceedingly various, including 
‘all unwholesome occupations, severe labour and 
exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad 
nursing of children, large towns, excesses of ail 
kinds, the whole train of common diseases and 
epidemics, wars, plague, and famine.’ Maltlius 
goes on to illustrate the action of his principle by 
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a review of the history of the difl'eient nations and 
i aces, showing what are the actual checks that 
have limited population— celibacy, warn, infanticide, 

,1 - ■ . i' 


tun c 1 1 j in Lett — vciiiftiuy , 

plagues, vicious practices — and pioving that the 
population difficulty has affected the development 
of society from the beginning. 

It cannot be said that Malthas was original in 
Ilia exposition of the theory of population. It is a 
theme of both Plato and Aristotle. Shortly befote 
the time of Malthus the problem had been handled 
ljy Benjamin Franklin, Hume, and many other 
writers. Mallhns crystallised the views of those 
writers, and presented them in systematic form 
with elaborate proofs derived from history. In 
certain details and in the form of exposition the 
Essay may be criticised ; hut the broad principles 
of it ean he doubted only by those who do not 
understand the question, The enormous increase 
of the means of subsistence attained by colonisation 
ami modern industrial development has only for a 
time postponed the population difficulty for the 
world at large, while its presume is still felt in the 
more thickly peopled centres both of Europe and of 
the East. At the present time the most interest- 
ing feature of Malthus is his relation to Danvin. 
Darwin saw ‘on reading Malthus On Population 
that natural .selection was the inevitable result of 
the rapid increase of all organic beings,’ for such 
rapid increase necessarily leads to the struggle for 
existence. To prevent misunderstanding it should 
he added that Malthas gives no sanction to the 
theories and practices currently known as Malthusi- 
anism. In this reference Malthus approved only 
of the principle of moral self-restraint ; ‘ do not 
many till you. have a fair prospect of supporting a 
family. 1 Besides his Essay oh the Principle of 
Population Malthus wrote two important works, 
An Inquiry into the Eat are and Progress of Heal 
ami Principles of Political Economy. See Memoir 
bv Dr Otter, Bishop of Chichester (prefixed to 2d 
od, 1830, of the Principles of Political Economy ): 
also Bonar’s Malthus and his Work ( 1885). 

M tllton, a town in the North and East Hidings 
of Yorkshire, on the Derwent, 22 miles NE. of 
,,,, ,r I , t oonsist ' 3 uf New Malton, Norton, and 
Uhl Malton. The Dcrvcntio probably of tlio 
Homans, it has the Norman church of a Gilherfcine 
priory ( 115!)), and a free grammar-school, founded 
ill 1545 by Archbishop Holgate; hut no trace 
remains of a Norman castle. Iron and brass 
founding, tanning, brewing, &c. are carried on ; 
aiidNorton is famous for its training stables. Till 
looS Malton returned two members, and then till 
1885 one. Pop. (1851) 7061 ; (1881) 875k 

Mulyacese, a natural order of exogenous plants 
of which about 1001) species are known, chiefly 
tropical and most abundant in America, although 
the most important species belong to the Old 
" orld. They. are herbaceous plants, shrubs, and 
occasionally . in tropical countries trees ; with 
alternate entire or lobed leaves ; the flowers showy, 
generally on axillary stalks. The plants of this 
order have a great general similarity both in 
appearance anil in properties and products. All 
contain a mucilaginous substance in great quan- 
tity, and some are very useful ,as an emollient and 
demulcent in medicine. The seeds contain a con- 
siderable quantity of bland fixed oil. The inner 
''“A,, of yields a useful fibre, for 

a n? 1 E ’P ec ! es of Hibiscus and Sida are particu- . 
I ally valued; and to this order belong the cotlon 
plauts-See Cotton, Hibiscus, Hollyhock ! 
Mallow, Marsh-mallow, &c. 

Great, one of the most fashionable ; 
vatei ngr-pJaces in England, is situated 9 miles j 
. of W orcester, and 129 \YN\V. of London on 
the east side of the Malvern Hills, at the foot ( 


1 of the Worcestershire Beacon, from the suiimiil < 
t which (14-14 feet above the sea-level) exlonsi, 

:, views are obtained. It is irregularly laid out, an 
i has a line cruciform church, with a square mn 
t battled tower 124 feet high rising from the venlii 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry VII., and reslniei 
i in 18(10-1. In the cenlio of Llin iowu arc Inrg 
l Assembly Booms ( 1884) with winter promenade am 
i gardens, and on (.lie outskirts is Malvern ('allege, i 
i handsome building in the Gothic stylo of (he earl; 
.• Decorated period, creeled in 18(1, ‘t (15 : tlm preson 
i number of Imyg is nearly 250, and there are Severn 
i entrance scholarships, tenable during residence, o 
from C87 to £130 a year, and a leaving scliolurshi| 

: of £50 for three years, tenable at Oxfoid o 
j Cambridge. Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind 
. j resided near Malvern for many years previous li 
her death. Pop. (1801) 81!); (‘|88l ) 71), 'll, Sei 

Jl/arkirood's Maya zinc for August 1884. 

niiviwii, former kingdom of India, .See 
Central India. 

Mamelukes, properly Mami.iiics, an Amble 
word signifying white slaves captured in war m 
purchased in the market, and especially applied In 
Hie slave-kings in Egypt. These had' (heir m igin 
in the importation of a large, number of Turkish 
slaves, from tlio regions of the Caucasus ami Asia 
Minor, by Es-SAlih Ayyflh, grand-nephew of Hnlmliu, 
anil sultan of Egypt, in the middle of (lie I ;t 1 1 1 
century. They were intended to act us a luulyguaul 
and to defend their master against his numei 
ons rivals as well as against the Grusadem, ami 
they fulfilled their duty well, as is shown by the 
success of their repulse of the French invasion ami 

the capture of El Louis in 1241). In the I' 

capable successors to Es-Sfllih, Iuh Mamelukes s-l 
up one of their own number ns sultan uf Egypt in 
1250, and from that year to the Ottoman emiiiuesl 
in 1517 that country and Syria were ruled exclu- 
sively by Mameluke sultans. They weroforty-eight 
in number, often retaining the throne hut a few 
years, nr even months, in eoiiHeipienee of the 
intrigues of rival emirs; and (hey fell into lu.i 
dynasties, the Bnhri or Turkish Mamelukes (1250 
D«)0) ami the ISurji or (’ireasHiau ( I HIM) 1517). 
Hie sultan was chosen out of the military oligarchy, 
and owed bin throne to jmmnswuiI jh'owohh ami lln* 
support of the biggest battalions, rare.ly Lo hereili 
tary title. The Mamelukes did nut readily in opa. 
gale their race in a foreign country, mid fresh 
importations were necessary to keep up (he slock 
As a rule the most powerful lord of (lie day became 
king, and kept Iris place insl so long ns lie rolnined 
his following. Violent deaths were eonumm; (he 
sultans bodyguard was the most essential pari 
of the constitution, and held a large pm'linn o| 
the land of Egypt on a species of feudal limine, 
Aaeli of the great lords was a Mameluke sullnn in 
miniature, kept a bodyguard, lived in nilicli slale 
and was generally prepared to light ids way to the 
thioiie should occasion favour the iiKetniil. The 
streets of Cairo wore frequently Hie scenes of 
sanguinary eon diets, and its citadel is full of llm 
memories of IretudieiouH asaassiiialiims. S\'itli all 
tlieir excesses, however, it may be doubted whether 
Egypt ever since the days of the Dliamohs pos. 
sessed a more enlightened scries of rulers than llm 
Mamelukes. Their system of law mid police, (heir 
military organisation and naval onlerprisn, (heir 
postal service, their irrigation- works and engineering 
operations were farm advance of Lheir time ; ami, 

Iiatrnnsl f "*1 in® 1 ' llu> F Wl, rw munificent 

nations of art and literature. Nearly all dm exouis. 

MiZm'lT • t lat sti11 “ f |om Gain,, essonti.rily' the 
Mameluke city, are of their building, lalueational 
institutions met with their unfailing support ami 
they carried their taste for refiiwUT'iirin Tim 
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smallest details of house furniture and decoration. 
The museums of Europe and Cairo are full of their 
delicate inlaid and engraved brass-work, wood 
carvings, ivory reliefs, enamelled glass, tiles and 
stone and plaster work, mosaic pavements, and 
silk embroideries. Tlieif court, ceremonies were 
gorgeous with the pomp of heraldry and armour 
and dazzling robes ; their luxury at home was 
.stupendous. Turks as a rule, they had tastes 
beyond the ken of the Ottoman Turks who dis- 
possessed them in 1517, and Egypt has not yet 
recovered from their loss. After the Turkish 
enmpiest the government was placed in the hands 
of an Ottoman pasha assisted by a council ; whilst 
twenty-four Mameluke beys were allowed to admin- 
ister the provinces. The hoys retained most of the 
power, however, and the pasha became a cipher. 
Their last brilliant achievements were on the 
occasion of Napoleon's invasion of Egypt in 179S, 
when they fought the disastrous battle of the 
Pyramids near Cairo ; hut after the retirement of 
the Ereneh and British armies Egypt becamu a prey 
to disorder, rival Mamelukes fought and intrigued, 
and order was not restored until Mohammed All 
established his authority as pasha under the 
Porte, and by two treacherous massacres, in 1805 
and 1811, exterminated the Mameluke princes, save 
a small remnant who took refuge in the Kildiln, 
where their medieval armour was recently seen by 
the Ui'ilish forces employed against the iUahdi. 

8oo (Jmitrcmiiro, Makvizi’s Ilisloirc des Snlliius Jtfmn- 
tanks; S. Lano-Pooli), Art uf the Snrarem in Ji'iypl. 

ill rimers, a town ill the French department of 
Kiirtlm, on Urn Dive, 43 miles by rail NNE. of Le 
Mans. Pop, 0288. 

llamirini della Revere, Count Tkjibnzio, 
an Italian scholar and statesman, horn in 1800 at 
Pesnvo in the ltomagna, took a 'prominent part in 
the futile outbreak at the accession of Gregory 
XVL, and was compelled to flee to Paris, whence he 
returned Lo Rome m 1848 after the unconditional 
amnesty of Pius IX., and actually held office for 
three months in the papal ministry, lie next with- 
drew to Turin, whore he founded, with Uioberti, 
his famous society for promoting Italian unity. On 
the flight of Pius IX. from Rome to (iaeta he 
re-entered tire political arena, aucl was for a short 
period foreign minister in the revolutionary cabinet 
of Gulotti, On the fall of Romo ho retired to 
Genoa s in IHoli lie wan returned member of the 
Sardinian parliament, and In 1801) entered (Javonr’s 
ministry as minister of Instruction. Ho was 
appointed ambassador to Greece in 1801, to Swit- 
zerland in 1805, and died at Rome, 21st May 1885. 

Among his writings avo Del lliniiommanta della, 
JUnsnJUi untied lUllittiut (1830), Pueti dell' J£th media 
(1812), Del 1‘upato (1851), Qonfmioni d'un Metafisieo 
(1800), Tcorira delta Rclit/ionc c delta Statu (1808), 
" La lieliyUme dell' Avenir (1870), besides books on special 
social and philosophical problems, and treatises on vari- 
ous subjects. See bis Life by Gnspari (1887 ). 

Mnmnml.s (Mammalia, Lai. mamma, ‘a teat’) 
form what is usually considered the highest class 
of backboned animals, including numerous orders, of 
which horse, elephant, and whale, dog, heaver, anil 
i hat, anthropoid ape, and man himself are in differ- 
ent wnyK prominent illustrative types. Compared 
with birds, mammals are most notably character- 
ised by the greater development of their brains, 
and by the close connection between mother anil 
offspring ; hut in both these respects there are 
grades of. excellence. Thus, the Monotreuies (see 
OnxiTiroKHVNCiira, and Echidna) have simple 
brains anil lay eggs; the Marsupials ( q. v. ) have 
also lagged behind in cerebral development and 
bring forth their young precociously after a short 
gestation ; while ‘in the higher orders there are 
many steps in the perfecting of brains and wits, 


and in the evolution of the oiganie connection 
between the unborn young and the mother. The 
habitats aie also veiy varied, for though the great 
majoiity are terrestrial — borrowers, runners, leaper-, 
and climbers, a thoroughly aquatic habit is exhib- 
ited by the cetaceans, the sea-cows, the seals and 
walruses, and many genera lieie and there, while 
the hats have the power of true flight, and many 
swooping forms, such as the Hying opossums, 
squinft#, and lemurs are more or less aerial (see 
FlyinU Animals). Similarly as regards food 
there is great variety, for fruit and insects, Jisli 
and herbs, roots and ilesli, are all utilised, and the 
diversity of diet is associated with marked differ- 
ences in Dentition (q.v. ). About 2300 living 
species have been recorded, varying in size from 
the smallest harvest-mouse, which is scarcely the 
weight of a halfpenny, to the giant whales, which 
approach 100 feet in length. 

s General Characters. — It will he useful to refer to 
the article Birds, where the three highest classes 
of vertebrates are contrasted ;<biil a more detailed 
summary is now necessary. Female mammals 
always nourish their young for some’ time after 
birth with the milk pioduccd by the mammary 
glands. Except in the oviparous Moiiotremes, the 
young are horn viviparously ; and in all mammals 
above Marsupials the embryo in the womb is 
organically connected with the mother by means 
of a Placenta (q.v.). The skin always bears at 
least some hairs, and thoho usually cover the 
whole body, so that most mammals may he justly 
called furred quadrupeds. In body -temperature, 
which is some index to the pitch of the life, 
mammals, though inferior to birds, aie emphatically 
warm-blooded ; and in tins connection we may 
notice that a complete muscular partition (midriff 
or diaphragm ) separates the breast from the abdom- 
inal cavity. The lungs lie freely and are invested 
by (pleural) sacs ; the heart is four-chambered and 
gives off a single aortic arch to the left side (to the 
right in birds) ; the red blood-corpuscles are non- 
nucleated when fully formed, Trie partH of the 
adult brain show a greater curvature than in lower 
forms, while the cerebral hemispheres predominate, 
become more and more convoluted* anil arc united 
by an important bridge called the coipns callosum. 
Except in Monotieiiios, the rectal and the urino- 
genital apertures arc separate ; and, with the same 
exception, the ova are small and poor in yolk, and 
undergo total segmentation. The skeletal charac- 
teristics are necessarily more technical, hut it is 
important to notice that the skull moves not oil 
one condyle as in birds and reptiles, hut on two ns 
in amphibians ; the lower jaw is a single bone on 
each side, and articulates not with the quadrate as 
in Sauropsida but with tlje squamosal ; a chain of 
three ear-ossicles (malleus, incus, and stapes, prob- 
ably equivalent to the articular, quadrate, and 
columella or hyo-mandihular of lower forms) con- 
nects the drum with the internal ear ; the teeth, 
rarely quite absent, are set in distinct sockets ; the 
vertohvju of the neck are (with three exceptions) 
seven in number; the coracoid hone (except in 
Moiiotremes ) is a mere process of tlie scapula ; and 
ho on. As the various systems are dealt with in 
special articles (see Brain, ( lute ulation, Haiti, 
Skull, &c.), it seems unnecessary lo expand the 
above summary. 

The Sub-dames of Mammals.— In 1816 De Blain- 
villo divided mammals into three sub-classes, which 
.subsequent investigation has lirnily established. 
The two orders of Moiiotremes (duck mole and 
Echidna) and of Marsupials (kangaroo, opossum, 
&c.) he raised to the rank of sub-classes under 
the titles Ornibhodelpliia (lit. ‘bird-womberl’) and 
Didelphia (lit, ‘double-wombcd’), in contrast to all 
the oilier mammals, which he termed Monoclelpliia, 
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For these three sub-classes, which are distinct The most important contrasts between them may 
enough to be regarded as separate branches of the be summarised in the following tabular scheme, 
primitive mammalian stock, Hurley proposed the which ought to be expanded and vivified by vefer- 
le>s objectionable titles Prototheria, Metatheria, enoe to the articles Ounitugiiuynouij.s, Koihuna, 
and Eutheria, which are now generally adopted. Kangaroo, Mahjsvtial, iS:c. 


TT/j tilth tint 
Oiiiitliuilelliblii. 
3Ii»iic*trejiies 


Metathoii.i. 

Didulphlft 

MaimijifaH 


Kill hot In 

Miiihh 1 (>]|i 1 i[ii 
I'llll I'll f llltt. 


TEMPER iTIUlE, , 

Skclevox 


Oviparous; obviously no placenta; 
(a temporary pouch in Echidna). 

Large, rich in yolk, with a slight 
shell, with partial segmentation. 


None; the glands open on a bine 
patch of the skin, whence the , 
sen rt ion is licked oil by the 
y»mng. 

Small corpus callosum. 

Large anterior ennuiiissure. 

Orelielium uucuveii d, 

25°-2S a C. 

The sutures of the skull-hones close, 
and the surface is polished. The 
rami of the lower jaw are free 
and without an ascending pro- 
cess. The tliice eni-o&sieles have 
primitive characters— e.g. huge 
malleus, small incus, rod-liku 
blape.s. The vertebne have no 
terminal caps or epiphyses (as 
also in Sirenia). Thu pectoral 
giidlo is reptilian -like, with cow- 
colds reaching stern um, with 
‘ Intcrelavjcle,’ See. Thru* are 
marsupial or epipubic bones. No 
teeth m adults. 


Piecociously viviparous ; ])lacenla 
incipient; (a pouch for (he young 
except in some o])OHSlims). 

Small, with total segment a (-ion ami 
relatively laigo yolk- .vie. j 


Teats lie witlim the pouch, if that 
lie piesent, and tin* milk is forced 
into llic mouth of the young. 

Hmall 

Huge. 

Uncovered. I 

;kr-yo D u 

The angle oi the lower jaw is in- 
Jlecled sh/o'iil)' Inimivls. There 
are the luninl epiphyses, much 
reduced coracoMs (mow pro- 
cesseH of the seapulu* ), and almost; 
always cpipubfc bones. The 
dentil ion is in most cases ih’cii- 
liur 


Viviparous ; placenta 

! established in vaiimis 
fin ms. 

Small, with total seg- 
mentation. The yolk- 
sac is small exeopl 111 
Rodents, Insect i vniu, 
and Hals. 

The welt-developed tvuts 
mo sucked by l he 
young. 

litll gO. 

Small. 

Inemminulv cm eied. 
ir a 

'I’lie typical eharaeleis 
of mammalia already 
noted. No (‘pipubie 
bones, m n(, moat hUrIiI 
rudiments ol’lliem ; no 
marked intleeliou ol 
the angle itj the lower 
jaw. 


Otuee PECt/LfAfliTirs. . . Heart someuliatbird-liko Cloaca The iirinogenilul aperturo is sopar- Ulelers open Into bhnl 
persists. Oviducts very bhuple ate from the redul, but there is der; w!r vagina, am 

and quite separate. The tunics a slight cloaea. Ureters open usually one uterus 


abdominal, and the meters open 
into cloaca. Vasa deferent ia are 
not continuous with the penis. 

Orders of Main nut Is. — Leaving the Monotrk- 
MATA (1 )— duck mole and Echidna — find Warhtj- 
pialia (2)— kangaroo, opos-siini, <Scc . — by themselves 
in marked contrast to one another and to the 
placental series, we begin the latter with two 
order* in many ways more piimitive than the rest— 
viz. the Edentata (3) — sloths, ant-eaters, arma- 
dillos, &c. — and the Sieenia (4)— dugong and 
manatee. It seems possible to group the other 

Primates (12). 

— Perissodactyles —Gats 

Artio- __ 

dnotyle.. _ Elep)l311ts ' -Di«9 

^ * — Hyrax (o) — 13 ear 


a siighi. cloaea. uivuth open 
inlo bladder. There are two 
uteri and two vaginas Tho scro- 
tum lies In ftxmt of the penis. 


diw; mir vagina, and 
usually one uleriis. 
Hemlum, it powMil, 
lies bcliiud Hie penis. 


Cet-vcea,— RObCSTIA (10) 

(9) Le^ 


CUIKOP- 

r/jRA ( 7 ) 
10) Imecti- [ 

; voua (0) 

Lemuroidea (U ) 


, Carnivora ( 0) 


Monoti tones (1) 
(Prototheria ) 


Sirexia (4) 
Edentata (S) 


Primitive Placenlali" 
(Eutheri a) 

Primitive Mainmals 

Reptilian (?) Anatom 


Mfiiwupiak (2) 
(Alelatheria) 


onlers along three definite lines. One of these is 
especially marked hy the Carnivmia (o)— cals, 
dogs, hears, anil seals— to which the Inmectivora 
( )}— hedgehogs, moles, shrews— are apparently 
allied, while these in turn lead to the divergent 
Chieoptera (7) or hats, and to an aberrant 
genus— the flying lemur or Galeopitliecus, for 


which some would erect a special order. Another 
hue is especially characterised by tln> great order 
UnciuTiAT.v (S), including' («) Od'd-toed or I’erissu- 
dactyle forms— horse, rhinoceros, tapir, Ac,- (t>) 
Proboscideans or elephants, (r) tlm miipne genus 
rlyrax, and {d) the Even-toed or Artiodaotylc fonti.s 
.sheej) and cattle, ehovrotaiiiM, cumois, hippo- 
potamus, and pigs. Hut with the, Ungulates I, here 
are many reasons for connecting two oilier onlem, 
the Cetacea (!))— whales ami dolphins und (lie 
liOUUNTrA ( 10 )— rats, hares, Hipiirnds, fie. h'inallv 
alouy a third hnuieli, which probably had its orinin 
in a stock common to the Ungulates on the one 
hand, to tiie Carnivores ami Inscetivores on the 
other, we have to place the Lmihhuoidka (11) 
lemurs— and tho Primates ( 12), tlm latter ineliid- 
J“A i' r e J'hU'hiosels, tho New-World monkeys, the 
OhIAVorhl monkeys, and man himself. 

Extinct Alnmtmths. — ( it ) The oldest uuiluuuiliau 
remains date from tho Upper Trias- i.o. I'mm 
near the beginning of tlm Mesozoic, or Kecnmlary 
system. Tims, fragments of a small animal 
known as DromnLliorium suggest a primitive typo, 
possibly ancestral to the Mnuotre.mew. (M In 
Jurassic strata remains of small mauutmls are 
locally abundant, and ropresont mure than one 
type of Marsupial. („) From tho next nr Uruta- 
ceous period, the beds of which aro mostly ( ,| 
marine origin, other small typos have recently 
rewarded the unwearying resoarehos of I’rofesH,;,- 
Mmsh (d) In the beginning of tlm Tertiary 
pei oil, however, most of the. modern orders of main . 
ov™J| )aV M 1>ufc ln m kppearanco, anil, as out) would 
expect there are remains o! many tvims which 
foim the common base of branches now widely 
divergent. Tims, the CWonb, ( t ,g. flvumodim 
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and Proviverra) are primitive Carnivora, which 
allow skeletal affinities with Marsupials and Insec- 
tivores. Not less remarkably generalised are the 
Cnndylnrthra (e.g. Phenaeodns and PeripLychns), 
primitive Ungulates showing affinities with Arfcio- 
dactyles and Perissodactylos, with Hyracoidea and 
(thrnnuh the Creodonta) with Carnivores, and 
(according to Cope) even with the Lemurs. In the 
same way the paleontologists lind transitions 



Pig. 1. — Slab of Rook showing tlio loTfc lateral aspect of 

tho skeleton of Phenncmlus prbnamm; from tlio Lower 

Eoeeno of North America : actual size of slab, 49 inches 

in length. (After Cope.) 

between Insectivorous, Lonmroid, and Creodont 
Ly pea, between I’erissodautylcs and Proboscidca 
(l)inooerata and (Jovyphodonts), between Rodents 
and Ungulates (Mesotliarium and Toxodon). Ho, 
too, a eoinmon base lias been found for dogs and 
bears, for pigs and sheep, for door and olievrotains ; 
but it is enough lor our purpose to emphasise the 
fact, which rapidly progressive research continually 
corroborates, that m early Tertiary times there 
persisted numerous generalised mammals which 
united many of the characteristics of our extant 
orders, 

Distribution in Spar, a . — Referring to tho article 
on ( iBoottApnioAij Distribution for the general 
results reached by tlio labours of Murray, Wallace, 
Sclatnr, and others, we shall content ourselves with 
a few illustrations showing the importance of the 
inquiry in regard to mammals. Perhaps the most 
striking of tlioso concerns tho great insular region 
of Australasia, where, with the exception of some 
hats and marine mammals which transcend the usual 
limits, of Home rats and mice, and of forms intro- 
duced by man, the whole mammalian fauna con- 
sists of Marsupials and Monotremes. As all extant 
Marsupials, with the exception of the American 
opossums, are now Australasian, and as fossil 
remains of the sub-class are found as far away 
as Europe, wo liavo hero one of the most remark- 
aide eases of gradual restriction and of the saving 
results of geological changes. For, whatever the 
precise details may bo, there seems no doubt that 
geological insulation saved the Marsupial immi- 
grants to Australia from tho jaws of their pursuers. 

In tho Lemuroid group, again, wo find ‘one of 
the most singular phenomena in geographical dis- 
tribution.’ For out of a total of fifty species 
thirty are confined to the one island of Mada- 
gascar, the remainder occurring through tropical 
Africa and in restrieted portions of India and the 
Malay Islands — facts from which it is fairly con- 
cluded that in the insulated Madagascar ‘ the 
lowly organised Lemnroids diverged into specialised 
forms of their own peculiar type, while on i he 
continents they have to a great extent become 
exterminated, or have maintained their existence 
in a few cases in islands or in mountain-ranges.' 

Tho Edentata (sloths and ant-eaters) have also 
ft very restricted distribution in modern times, for, 
with the exception of the scaly ant-eaters or Manilla 1 


(Ethiopian and oriental in range) and the African 
aanlvnrk, the home of the order is in South 
America, where, moreover, in Pliocene times there 
flourished a giant race 1 rivalling in hulk the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus. ’ 

Just ns naturally as terrestrial mammals are 
absent from Oceanic islands, so the aquatic 
Cetaceans have a world-wide distribution, and 
the iSirenians almost as wide as required conditions 
of temperature will admit. But it must he clearly 
noted that when we follow in detail the distribu- 
tion even of bats, whose great powers of flight free 
them from the limitations imposed on terrestrial 
mammals, we find that the inhabitants of special 
regions are usually marked oil with perfect de- 
liniteness. The same local definiteness holds true 
of the world-wide (Australia always ex'cepted) 
distribution of Ungulates, Rodents, and Carni- 
vores, and is signally illustrated, for instance, in 
the complete absence of Tnsectivova from South 
America alone, or in the striking differences 
between Old and New World monkeys. 
Development . — The ova, which are small and 
poor in yolk except in Monotremes, hurst from the 
ovaries into the upper ends of the oviducts, may he 
fertilised by ascending spermatozoa, and with the 
above exception develop in the lower portion of the 
female duct known as Llie uterus. In the ovi- 
parous Monotremes the segmentation is partial, 
like Dial of birds and reptiles ; in all the others 
the egg segments completely. The development 
proceeds in a fashion somewhat different in detail 
from that of the other vertebrates, hut it is more 
important to notice that in tire Plac.entals a close 
vascular connection is speedily established between 
the embryo and the wall of the uterus. In the 
hedgehog, which is a remarkably central lype, this 
connection is first of all maintained simply by the 
outermost layer of the developing egg j but this is 
soon abetted by a union between the yolk-sac and 
the maternal wall, which in turn gives place to 
the true placenta, mainly due to the Allantois 
(q.v.). T lie final result is an interlocking of the 
maternal tissue with that of the fmtal membranes, 
and the whole life of the embryo depends on the 
intimacy of this interlocking, by which the blood 
of the mother is vitally though not directly united 
with that of the offspring. At birth the union is 
severed, ami tho embryonic part of the placenta, 
with more or less of the associated lining of the 
uterus, is discharged. The form and structure of 
the placenta vary considerably in different orders, 
and have furnished important aid in determining 
relationship. Of mammals as of other animals it 
is tine that the individual development recapitu- 
lates, in general outline, the history of the race, 
for the life begins at the beginning again in a 
single cell, divides into a ball of cells, acquires a 
layered body, and passes from stage to stage pre- 
senting successively the general features of a verte- 
brate, of a reptilian (?), of a simple mammal, of 
an inscctivore, and finally of a young hedgehog. 
Nursing remains somewhat crude in the oviparous 
Monotremes, which are destitute of teats, but tiie 
embryos have a considerable store of yolk which 
serves as preliminary capital, The eggs of the 
dnckmole are laid in a nest, those of the Echidna 
seem to he borne in a temporary pouch suggesting 
that of Marsupials. In both cases the young lick 
the hare patch of skin on which the mammary 
glands open. The uon-placental Marsupials are, 
i?i a senso, ns Professor Flower says, 1 the most 
mammalian of mammals,’ since most' of them carry 
tlieir prematurely-born young in an external pouch 
surrounding the teats, whence the milk is forced into 
their passive mouths. In tho placental mammals 
the young are bora in a more advanced state, 
though still requiring much care, They are able 
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r.. - 1 1 r U ilit* ni.nimi.v avtii ely. and their hitherto 
nmi-ed fund-canal,', gently tutored by the readily - 
diut'ted milk, more ur ie*s rapidly acquire what 
Solid' hit' happily termed a 1 gil.-trie education,’ 
which make- more .-tili'tantial diet )ii>"ilde. 

0 ,'n/ni t,f MihiDtwh . — Tin tii-ili the duckuiole and 
the Echidna lay eu;'-, uinl hum the nature nf their 
genital duct' have lie™ termed Omithoilelphi.i. 
their affinities are rather with reptile' than with 
bird'. Fm nuimmul' and bird' represent divergent 
hiftiiche', tin- common stem of which is exceedingly 
remote. Keongm-ring tlii', the theories as to the 
origin of imttiiniul' are mainly concerned with the 
probabilities in favour of a reptilian or of an am- 
phibian ancestry. In support of the latter it has 
keen urged that mammal' and amphibia have two J swiftness 
skull condyles, while bird' and reptile* have one; 
that the (pi ad i ate is small in the amphibians and 
mamma!', Iftlge in Sainoji'ida : that some other 
■art' of the mammalian skeleton (such as the 


Fute 

fi'Ot, 


HI ml 
foot, 


to such tvpc.s as are exhibiLed by Monotreme and 
Marsupial, and from these upwards to the climax 
in mau ; or the gradual 
growth of Antlers (q.v. ) 
from Miocene times on- 
wards, a history rapidly 
recapitulated in the life ioccm, 
of modern stags. lint Emms, 
after realising the gradual 
development of types and 
structures, and appi emitt- 
ing the influence of natural Pmoccxe, 
selection in determining I’liolnppas. 
distribution, in eliminat- 
ing giants, in fostering 

and strength, 

! and in justifying big PnoTosim's, 
brains, many naturalists Hipparlnn. 
still find the problem of 
the evolution of mammals 


juu til Clii- iiimiliimtinu can nnm \n»v u ivn mv. , i in. uiuviuil vu huujiivihuiq 

jidvi'l ~iiogPst affinities with amphibians rather incompletely solved. It 


th.ui Siutrop-ida ; and even that the amphibians in 
th*dr varied repmduetive experiments are as likely 
a- reptiles to have originated the characteristic 
mammalian jiartnritinn. On the other hand, the 
o m'iwi jin ihahilities are in favour nf the reptilian 
origin of mammals, for tlie reptiles are in general 
differentiation more evolved. Among the numer- 
ous extinct Saurian' the Theriomorpha distinctly 
approach mammalia in some of their skeletal 
characters, the large partially-segmenting ovum 
of the Monotreme* seem' much liter that of 
reptiles than that of Amphibians (which exhibits 
total segmentation ), while it is not without interest 


seems necessary to follow 
the school of Famai ok in 


W ii ,c cm;, 
Miolupiuif*, 


recognising the inheritable 
effects of use and effort, 
and the influence of a 
changeful environment on 
the progressive growth of Mftl0 i, 
the organism m deluute 
directions. Furthermore, 
an account of the evolu- 
tion of mammals has to 
take account of one of eocene, 

„.... „ ........ the most prominent char- Oniliippus, 

that two li/onls show an incipient form of yolk- 1 acteristics, the maternal 
sac placenta. A compromise between the rival sacrifice expressed in tire 
theories has been proposed by St George Mivart, 
who suggests a dual origin of mammals, deriving 
the Monotrenres from Ammiodont or allied reptilian 

f?..-. ir..s, ,\,i. a ~ i! i ■ i. __i \ i- 


type*, the Marsupials from a distinct and earlier 
sour.-e, perhaps amjihihjan. Another compromise, 
equally problematical, would derive mammals 
from a primitive stock of lingered quadrupeds, 
the common ancestors of amphibians arid reptiles. 

Uu the whole, however, the balance of probabilities 
seems in favour of the origin of mammals from 
extinct Hauriiiiis, such as those which Cope lias 
grouped as Theriomorpha. A few zoologists, who 
maintain the leptilian ancestry nf mammals, and 
regard Cetaceans as a very primitive order, would 
derive these from the Ichtfiyopterygian reptiles; 
lint this 1 iew- has been receii ed with virtually fatal 
criticism. 

Lrulntiun of Jli'niiuals. —Deeper than the prob- 
lem .of determining whether mammals had their 
origin from amphibians ot reptiles is that which 
inquires into the factors which actually contributed 
to their rise. That this must have been very 
gradual both the fossil forms and tlie grades which 
still pemUt plainly show, and it is important to 
realise what is indeed a general truth in regard to 
evolution, that many of the characteristic features 
of mammal -s are not so much new acquisitions as 
lecon, 'tractions and elaborations of what is old. 
the all-important mammary glands seem to be 
hat modifications of the sebaceous glands diffused 

t°hf alkntr 5 !Jr V h T ta iN eIl «tl,v composed of j complexly “of 
the allantois, which all young reptiles and birds j ami quickness 
possess ; the corpus callosum, which forms a brhh'e 


Fig. 2. — Foro and FI iiul Feet 
of the Iloise and its ex- 
tinct Ancestors. 


expressed 

placental union, in the 
prolonged gestation (em- 
phasised many rears ago 
by Robert Chambers), ami 
in the lacteal nutrition 
after birth, a sacrifice which must have been one 
of the most important factors in the progress of 
mammals. After a while the mammalian mater- 
nity (perhaps pathological at first and always 
expensive) must have 
paid or justified itself; 
but its recognition as 
‘ a subordination of self- 
preserving to species- 
maintaining, of nutritive 
struggle to reproductive 
sacrifice,’ is a necessary 
corrective to the preva- 
lent theory which tends 
to emphasise too exclu- 
sively the competitive 
straggle for individual 
existence. 

Intelligence and 
General Life . — Through 
the mammalian series, 
from the 1 frog-witted’ 
duckuiole to the highest 
of the Primates, there is 
a gradual increase in 



« 7 vcsoouin, "HU, 

iietvwn tue cerebral hemisphere-*, is already repve- 
-eateii in reptile': and amphibians. So, too, there is 
amide evidence of the very gradual evolution of 
special types and stmetures— witness the Ion- 
senes which connects the Eocene Eohippuv a fire" 
tmgered tliree-hied ungulate, about the size of a 
tux, with the modern Horse ( q. V. ■ stm also Foot \ • 
oi the evolution of h, aims from the small casts 
found inside the skull* of some of the earlv Gants 


Fig. 3.— Skulls and Casts of 
Brains of Eocene Mnimmils : 

A, 7 'illotherium fodiens; 

B, Broiiiolherlum inuent; 

C, Vor/gthotlon lianuttus ; 

11, Dinoatms ini nth Hr, 

(After Mur*]].) 


brains 

quickness of wits. 

The remarkably docile 
intelligence of the dog, 
the cleverness of tlie 
highly-evolved elephant, 

the ingenuity of tlie social beavers, and the 
humanness’ of the higher apes are crowning illus- 
trations which become all the more lemarkalile 
when we recall the minute brains of early mammals, 
A contrast between those types which excel ami 
those which lag behind will also illustrate Spencer's 
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conclusion that the rate of reproduction varies 
inversely with the degree of individuation, for in 
the more highly-developed forms the number of 
offspring tends to diminish, while the parental 
care and love proportionally increase. The adapta- 
tions to diverse habits and diets, the varying length 
of life and the means of avoiding death, the migra- 
tions of some and the hibernations of others, the 
struggle for mates as well as for food, the evolution 
of family-life and even of social sympathies are 1 
subjects of inquiry which will well repay ohserva- i 
tion and further study of mammals. 

Tor general works on mammals, see British Museum 
Catalogues ( in progress ) ; Bron n’s Tit iernich — Mammal in, 
by Giebel and Leche (in progress); Flower’s treatise, linen. 
Beit. ( xv. ) ; Bell’s British Quadrupeds (2d eil. Loud. 
1874) ; Vogt and Specht, Nut. Hist, of Mammals (trans. 
Edm. 18S7); Cassell’s Nat. Hist., vols. i.-iii., ed. by P. 
Martin Duncan ; The Riverside or Standard Natural 
Historp, vol. v., ed. by J. S. Kingsley (Lond. and New 
York, 18S3). Tile last mentioned has a general biblio- , 
grnpliy. A treasury both of information and illustra- 
tion is to be found in Brelim’s Thicrlehm (new ed. 
181)0). For general structure, see the text-books of 
Owen, Huxley, Gegenbaur, Wiedersheim, Bollcston and 
Hatchett Jackson, and Flower’s Osteology of the Mam- 
malia (3d ed., along with Gadow, Lond. 1885). For his- 
tory and evolution of mammals, see W. K. Parker, Mam- 
malian Descent (Lond. 1884); O. Schmidt, Mammalia in 
relation to Primeval Times ( Inter. Sc. Series, Lond. 1885) ; 
the papers of Cope and Harsh in the Reports of the U.S, 
Geol. Survey; Nicholson and Lydekkcr, Manual of 
Palceontology ( Edin. 188!)); the relevant works of Dar- 
win, Wallace, Haeckel, &c. ; Huxley, Proc. Zoo!. Sac. 
(Lond. 1880); Cope's Origin of the Fittest (New York, 
1BS7). For distribution, see A. Murray, Geogr. Dist. of 
Mammals (Lond. 1805) ; A R. Wallace, Geogr. Diet, of 
Animats (Lond. 1870) ; Heilprin (In ter. So. Series, Lond. 
1888). 

Mammary Gland. See Breast. 

Mammee Apple ( Mummea rtmericana), a 
highly-esteemed fruit of the West Indies (where it 
is sometimes called the Wild Apricot ) and tropical 
America. It is produced by a beautiful tree of the 
natural order GuttiFuwe, GO to 70 feet high. The 
fruit is roundish, from the size of a lien’s egg to 
that of a small melon, with a thick, leathery rind, 
and a very delicate inner rind adhering closely to 
the pulp, which must he carefully removed on 
account of its hitter taste. The pulp is lirm aud 
bright yellow, with a peculiar sweet and very agree- 
able taste, and a pleasant aromatic odour. — A 
similar fruit is produced by Mummea of vicuna, an 
African species. 

Mammoth, filename (originally Tartar, through 
the Russian ) for an extinct elephant {Elepltas primi- 
genius), whose remains are sufficiently common in 
the recent deposits of northern Europe and Asia 
to afford a valuable supply of fossil ivory. In geo- 
logical time, it is only as it were yesterday that the 
mammoth ceased to live, for its remains are often 
found along with those of man, and it seems to have 
persisted in Britain until after the Glacial Period. 
The cave-dwellers made use of its tusks, and on 
these too the prehistoric artists — the literal old 
masters— cut with no tyro hand the outlines of 
reindeer and various animals, including the mam- 
moth itself. But the comparatively recent decease 
of this monster elephant lias been repeatedly evi- 
denced in a startling way by the discovery in 
Siberia of almost intact specimens, standing up- 
right in the ice and frozen soil, with hair aud skin, 
muscles and viscera, as well as hones, all well 
preserved. The first fairly complete mammoth 
recorded was disinterred from the ice near the 
mouth of the Lena in 1806 ; the fisherman who 
discovered it had overcome his awe to the extent 
of cutting off the tusks, wild animals had gnawed 
the muscles, hut the hair was still on the uninjured 


parts- of the skin, the brain in the skull, and the 
eyes still stared fiom their sockets. Other' hare 
since been disinterred, or washed out in great 
t haws, notably one in 1845 which was so man el - 
lonsly preserved that the stomach still showed 
young shoots of fir and pine, and a quantity of 
chewed cones. Great numbers that we know 
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nothing of must have been similarly thawed out, 
and their frozen corpses swept seaward to swell 
the accumulations of their remains found in the 
Arctic seas. Their disinterment after thaws ex- 
plains the old Siberian opinion that the mammoths 
wore monster hurrowers, which died when they 
came to the surface, while the upright position in 
which the intact forms have been found suggests 
that they had been smothered where they were 
buried by sinking heavily into the tundra marsh. 
Though mammoths in complete preservation are 
rare, their tusks, teeth, and other bones have been 
found in great abundance fiom almost every county 
in England to Behring Strait, and thence into 
North America. 

‘The whole appearance of the animal,’ one of 
the discoverers writes, ‘was, fearfully wild and 
strange. Our elephant is an awkward animal, hut 
compared with this mammoth it is as an Arabian 
steed to a coarse ugly dray-horse.’ It stood 13 
feet high, 15 feet in length, with tusks 8 feet long; 
but some other specimens seem to have been 
larger. The dark skin was covered with yellowish 
to reddish soft wool about an inch long, with inter- 
spersed brownish hairs of 4 inches, and much sparser 
and longer black bristles. ‘The giant was thus 
well protected against the cold.’ The mammoth 
was Ulcer the Indian than the African survivor, hut 
it is only one of a crowd of fossil Proboseidea dis- 
tributed in Tertiary deposits over all the great 
continents. Mammoth, Mastodon, and Dinothe- 
rimn are the three most prominent types. Most 
of them were giant animals, hut there seem also to 
have been pigmies no larger than sheep. Once 
numerous and widespread, the elephants are now 
represented only by the two modern species of 
restricted distribution. To this result many factors, 
such as the voracity of Carnivores, the deforesting 
of countries, the changes of climate, and the expen- 
siveneas of great bulk, have contributed. The 
ivory exported iu large quantities fi om Siberia is in 
great part collected from the islands, some of which 
are almost literally heaps of mammoth bones. 

See Elephakt ; also, for facts, not inferences, H. II. 
Howorfch’s Mammoth and the Flood (1887); Norden- 
skiold’s Voyage of the Vena ; Boyd Dawkins, in Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soc. XXXV. ‘(1879). 

Main ino til Cave, in Kentucky, is 85 miles by 
rail SS\V. of Louisville. The cave is about 10 
miles long ; hut it is said to require upwards of 160 
miles of travelling to explore its multitudinous 
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avenues chambers grottoes riven-, ami cataracts 
flie main cave ri only 4 miles long, lint it is from 
411 to 300 feet wide, and rises in height to 105 met. 
Lucy's Dome is ,100 teet high, the loftiest ni the 
many vertical shafts that pierce through all the 
level-. Some avenues are covered with a continu- 
ous iucui-tatinn of the most beautiful cry-tak ,- 
stalactites and stalagmites abound. Tliete are 
several lakes nr rivers connected with Green River 
outside the cave, ri-ing with the river, lmt subsiding 
more slowly, 'O that they are generally impassable 
for mme tllan six months in the year. The largest 
is Echo River, three-fourths of a mile long, and in 
some places 200 feet wide. The air of the cave is 
pure and healthful : the temperature remains con- 
stant about 34b For the fauna, see the articles 
referred to at Cave, and A. S. Fackaid,_ The 
Cure Fttumf of North America (Memoir of the 
fiat. Acad, of 'Science, 1SS8), Inhabitants of Mam- 
moth Cure ( 1872). 

Man. As the races of mankind, the structure 
anil functions of the human body, and the higher 
activities most distinctive of man are discussed in 
special articles, it is enough here to restrict atten- 
tion to three problems: (1) the human charac- 
teristics, 12) the origin or descent of man, and (3) 
the antiipiitv of the race. 

(1) Characteristics . — Considered like any other 
organism, man is strictly the highest of the 
Primate', differing from the anthropoid apes only 
in degree. In adult life he is unique in liis erect 
postnre, and in the freedom of his hands from any 
direct share in locomotion. His body is unusually 
naked, his canine teeth are not longer than their 
neighbour, his thumbs are larger and more oppos- 
able than those of monkeys, and his feet are dis- 
tinguished by the horizontal sole which rests flatly 
on the ground, by the projecting heel, amt by the 
non-opposable great toe which normally lies quite 
parallel to the others. His face is notably more 
vertical than that of apes, lying below rather than 
in front of the forepart of the brain-case; the jaws, 
the orbits, and the ridges above them are relatively 
-mailer; the nose-hones project more beyond the 
upper jaw ; and the chin is more prominent than 
in other Primates, A much move momentous 
characteristic, however, is involved in the fact that 
the normal brain of an adult man is more than 
twice as heavy as that of the nearest monkeys, 
for this structural advance is an index to that 
intellectual and emotional development which 
rai-es even the savage many degrees above the 
brute, and which in its highest realisation is still 
full of promise. Therefore, while all naturalists 
allow, with Professor Owen, that there is ‘an all- 
pervading similitude of structure’ between the 
human body and that of the anthropoid apes, there 
is equal agreement that in intelligence, emotions, 
and controlled^ conduct man is pre-eminent. 

But, apart from these zoological considerations, 
it is interesting to notice some statistical results 
in regard to human (and especially British) charac- 
teristics derived from the Report (1890) of the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Associa- 
tion. Thus, the average height of man is 3 ft. 
■'I if-, the Polynesians leading the wav with an 
average of 3 ft. fl‘33 in,, the English professional 
class following with .3 ft. 9-14 in., and so on, down 
to the Bushmen, who average 4 ft. 4-78 in. 4s to 
the adult population of Britain, in height the 
scotch stand first (68 ‘61 in.), the Irish second 
:6/;90 in.), the English third (G7’36 in.), and the 
M elsh last (6b'li6 in.), the average being 67-86 in. 
The Scotch are also first in weight (165-3 lb.), tlie 
Welsh second (158-3 lb.), the English third (153 
b.), and Irish fourth (154-1 )b.), the average being 
158 **w lb. Again, a typical adult Englishman has 
a stature of 5 ft. 74 in., a chest girth of 364 in., a 


weight of JO stone 10 lb. , and is able to draw, as 
in drawing a how, a weight of 774 lb. As to tin 
sexes (in England), the average male stature and 
wei-dit is 67-36 in. and 133 lb., as against 62-65 m. 
amfldd "8 lb. for the women. Moreover, the men are 
about twice as strong. For further results, many 
of which are of profound practical suggestiveness, 
the Report should he consulted. 

(2) Origin ur Descent of Man. — Even when we 
coniine our attention to the opinions of those who 
accept the theory of evolution as a modal explana- 
tion of nature, we are in fairness bound to recognise 
,-ome diversity of opinion in regard to the origin of 
man. («) So unique does lie appear to some that 
liia descent from a humbler organism seems in- 
credible — a position in favour of which some argu- 
ments will he found in the cited works of A. de 
Qnatrefages. ( b ) Alfred Rnssel Wallace and others 
‘reject the idea of “special creation” for limn, an 
being entirely unsupported by facts, as well as in 
the highest degree improbable, 1 yet believe that 
his progress from tlie brute was duo to introduction 
of new causes, or ‘spiritual influxes,’ to which tlie 
higher human characteristics owe their origin, 
(c) The majority of naturalists deem this hypo- 
thesis of special spiritual influx inconsistent with 
the continuity of evolution, which they regard as 
a ‘ natural ’ process, self-sufficient throughout, for 
the origin of man as for other grand results. 

The arguments which go to show that man is 
descended from a simpler animal^ are, of course, 
the same as those which substantiate the general 
theory. Thus, his structure ami fnnotions are not 
demonstrably different in kind from those of Hie 
nearest Primates ; he develops from a fertilised 
egg-cell, and passes through successively higher 
grades of organisation in a manner which seems 
only interpretable as the recapitulation of ancestral 
history ; he varies as other animals do, is subject to 
similar diseases, and exhibits numerous reversions 
and rudimentary structures which are euiguuiH, 
except on tlie theory that he had his origin from 
an ape-like stock. How his evolution was brought 
about is a problem requiring much elucidation, hut 
among the special factors which conduced to cvolvo 
Ills higher characteristics of wisdom and gentleness 
it seems reasonable to attach much importance to 
the necessity for cunning in the struggle with 
stronger mammals, to the consequences of the pro- 
longed weakness of infancy, to tlie influences of 
family life and of tlie indispensable combination 
into larger aggregates. As to the future, if wo dis- 
regard minor changes— e.g-. in hair and teeth, for 
which fashion and ‘ civilisation ’ are responsible — 
it seenis almost certain, as Herbert Spencer lias 
emphasised, that tlie progressive evolution of mail 
must he restricted to intellectual and emotional 
qualities. 

(3) _ Antiquity of the Race. — From Llio human 
remains, and far more frequently from the weapons, 
tools, and other vestiges of human activity, found 
in the more recent deposits on the earth’s surface, 
it is obviously legitimate, after due caution, to 
infer the presence of man at tlie time — certainly 
not estimable in the years of any chronological 
system— when these beds were formed. Cuvier 
and others tried, indeed, to avoid this conclusion — 
for instance, by exaggerating the power of floods 
m mixing up recent deposits ; while Boucher de 
Perthes, who in 1836 discovered Hint axes along 
with mammoth hones in undisturbed strata 20-30 
feet below tlm surface, had to wait almost twenty 
years for a fail- hearing, and yet longer for decisive 
corroboration. Both were gained, however, and 

he conversion of naturalists may he dated from 
1803, when Lyeil summarised tlie existing evidence 
in his Antiquity of Man. Since then the problem 
lias been worked at with ever-increasing energy 
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anil success, anil there is now general agreement 
that man was alive during the later stages of the 
glacial epoch, while there are indications of his 
presence in Pliocene and, according to a few, even 
in Miocene ages (see Geology). 

Older, however, than any indications of his 
Pliocene presence man must surely he, for zoolo- 
gists refer his origin not to any of the existing 
anthropoid apes, as is sometimes popularly sup- 
posed, hut to the common stock winch included 
their ancestors and his, and which had apparently 
begun to diverge in Upper Miocene times. In a 
similar way, our impression of the antiquity of 
man is increased when we remember that the most 
ancient human remains, such as the Neanderthal 
skull, do not take us appreciably nearer any low 
type of man such as the ancestral forms presum- 
ably exhibited. Moreover, the oldest distinct im- 
plements and artistic products suggest not the 
handicraft of beginners, hut the work of men 
behind whom there already lay a long history. 

For further discussion of man in various aspects, 
see the articles on the various continents, countries, 
and races, as well as the following articles, with 
the other articles and works cited under them : 

Ailnm. Creation. Longevity. 

Agriculture. Ethics. Marrin«e. 

Anatomy. Ethnology. Mythology. 

Animal Evolution. Xefim. 

Anthropology. Family. Philology. 

Arcliieoiugy. Folklore. Religion. 

Art. Government. Sox. 

Biology. Life. Totemtnn. 

Also Darwin, The Descent of Man (1871); Dawkins, 
Cave-Hunting (187-4), Early Man in Britain (1880); A. 
Geikie, The Great Tee Age (1877), Prehistoric Europe 
(1881); Haeckel, Anthropogenic (2d ed. 187-4; "Eng, 
trans. 1879); Hartmann, Anthropoid Apes (Inter. Sc. 
Series, 1885); Huxley, Man's Place in Nature (1803); 
Lyell, Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man 
(1863); St George Mivart, J/a« and Apes (1874); 
Peschel, Paces of Man (trans. 1876); Caspar!, Urge- 
scMchtc tier Mcnschheit (2d ed. 1877); Mortillet, Le 
Prehistorique Antiquiti- dc I'Homme (1885) ; Quatrefages, 
L’Esplce liumainr: (1801), Histoire Generate des Races 
Humaincs (1887); J. ltanke, Der Mcnsch (1886); 
Topinarrl, Elements d’ Anthropologic Ghieralc (1885); 
A. II. Wallace, Darwinism (1889); Wiedersheim, Dcr 
Ban des Mmxchen (1887); C. Vogt, Vorlesungcn ilbcr 
den Menschen (1864 ; trans. 1864) ; anil Tylar’s works. 

Man, Isle of, is situated in the Irish Sea, 16 
miles S. of Burrow Head in Wigtownshire, 27 miles 
SW. of St Bees Head, and 27 E. of Strangford 
Lough. The length of the island is 33J miles, 
breadth 12£ miles, and area 145,325 acres (227 
sq, m.), of which nearly 100,000 are cultivated, 
At the south-western extremity is an islet called 
the Calf of Man, containing 800 acres, a large 
portion of which is under cultivation. A chain of 
mountains extends from north-east to south-west, 
the highest of which is Snaefell (2024 feet). In 
some of the streams trout abound, though in many 
the fish have been destroyed by the washings from 
the lead-mines. The coast-scenery from Manghold 
Hoad on the east, passing south to Peel on the 
west, is hold anil picturesque, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Calf, where Spanish Head, 
the southern extremity of the island, presents a 
sea-front of extreme grandeur. 

The greater part of the island consists of clay- 
slate under various modifications. Through the 
clay-schist granite has burst in two localities, in 
the vicinity of which mineral veins have been dis- 
covered, and are extensively worked. Nearly 5000 
tons of lead are extracted, annually, considerable 
quantities of zinc, and smaller quantities of copper 
and iron ; the lead ore is very rich in quality. The 
principal mines are at Laxey on the east coast, and 
Foxdale near the west. The Great Laxey Mine is 
one of the most important in the United Kingdom. 


The climate is remarkable for the limited range 
of temperature, both annual and diurnal ; westerly 
and south-westerly winds greatly predominate, 
easterly and north-easterly winds occurring chiefly 
in the autumn quarter. Mvitles, fuchsias, and 
other tender exotics llomish throughout the year. 
The flora of the island is almost identical with 
that of Cumberland. The Manx cat is tailless 
( see Cat ). 

The fisheries afford employment to nearly 4060 
men and hoys. More than 700 boats are employed 
in the herring and cod fisheries, the average annual 
produce being above £60,000. Large numbers of 
fat cattle are shipped to the English markets, as 
well as about 20,000 quarters of wheat annually. 
The manufactures are inconsiderable. The revenue 
derived from the island amounts to about £50,000 
per annum ; of this the greater part is received 
from customs duties, and the whole, except £10,000 
a year payable to the imperial treasury, is used for 
insular purposes. 

The Isle of Man possesses much to interest Lhe 
antiquary. Castle Rushen (see Castletown), 
probably the most perfect building of its date 
extant, was founded by Guthred, son of King 
Urry, in 947. The ruins of Pmsheu Abbey (1154) 
ave picturesquely situated at Ballasalla. Peel 
Castle, with the cathedral of St German, is a very 
beautiful ruin, dating from the 12th century (see 
Peel). There are numerous so-ealled Dmiilical 
remains and Finnic monuments throughout the 
island ; the Runic crosses, of which there are some 
forty in all, ave especially numerous at Kirk 
Michael. The Tynwald Hill at St John's, near the 
centre of the island, is a perfect relic of Scandi- 
navian antiquity. Once a year new Acts of Tyn- 
wald are here proclaimed. The hill is artificial, 
circular, and arranged in four platforms. Both 
institution and use should be compared with the 
Icelandic Tingvalla. The island is divided into six 
sheadings ; these into seventeen parishes ; these, 
again, were divided into ireens (now obsolete), and, 
lastly, into quarter-lands. The towns, noticed 
separately, are Castletown, Douglas, the modern 
capital, Peel, and Ramsey. 

The principal line of communication with the 
United Kingdom is between Douglas and Liver- 
pool, hv means of a fine fleet of swift steamers. 
There is a .submarine telegraphic cable between 
Manghold Head and St Bees Head. In 1873 a line 
of railway was opened between Douglas and Peel ; 
in 1874 to Castletown and the south ; and in 1879 
to Ramsey— all on the single narrow-gauge system. 
Extensive improvements in the way of harbonr- 
works, piers, and promenades have been carried 
out at Douglas, Piamsev, anil Peel. Pop. (1821) 
40,081 ; ( 1841 ) 47,086 ; ( 1871 ) 54,042 ; ( 18S1 ) 54,089 ; 
the smallness of the increase being attributable 
to emigration. Visitors number about 130,000 
annually. 

The Roman Mona was not Man, hut Anglesey. 
Previous to the 6th century the history of the 
Isle of Man is involved in obscurity ; from that 
period it was ruled by a line of Welsh kings, until 
near the end of the 9th century, when the Nor- 
wegian, Harald Haarfager, invaded and took pos- 
session of the island. A line of Scandinavian 
kings succeeded, until Magnus, king of Norway, 
ceded his right in the island and the Hebrides to 
Alexander III. of Scotland (1266); this trans- 
ference of claim being the direct result of the 
disastrous failure of the expedition of Haco of 
Norway against the Scots m 1263. On Alex- 
ander’s death the Manx placed themselves under 
the protection of Edward I. of England by a 
formal instrument dated 1290 ; on the strength 
of this document the kings of England granted 
the island to various royal favourites from time 
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, time until 1106. when it was granted to 
•sir .loUn Stanley in perpetuity, to be held ot the 
town ot England, by rendering to the king, his 
I heii- and successors, a oast of falcons at their 
'.donation. The Stanlev family continued to rule 
! tlie island under the title of Kings of Man, until 
, 1M51, \vhc*n the fttyle of Lori l was adopted. In the 
s-ime year the inland va-* Mirrendered to a parlia- 
mentarv force hy ltuoeiver-general Christian, who 
had raised an aimed body against the govern- 
j inent, then in the hands of the Countess of Derby, 
i f’ai liament granted the island to Lord Fairfax ; 
I hut on the Ke=toration the Derby family were 
again jnit in possession. On the death of James, 
I tenth Earl of Deibv, without issue in 1735. James, 
’ second Duke of Athol, descended front the youngest 
I laughter of Janies, seventh Earl of Derby, became 
I Liml of Man. The I'le of Man having been fora 
| long period the “eat of an extensive smuggling 
| trade, to the detriment of the imperial revenue, 
*he sovereignty of it a a- purchased by the British 
I government, in 1765, for £70,000 and an annuity 
! of £2900 a year, the duke still retaining certain 
! manorial rights, church patronage, &c. The last 
1 remaining interest of the Athol family in the island 
was transferred to the British crown in 1829 : the 
amount paid for the island having amounted in the 
aggregate to £493,000. 

The Die of Man forms a separate bishopric under 
the title of Sodor and Man. The bishopric of the 
i Sudoreys— Scandinavian for ‘Southern Dies ’—was 
for a time annexed to Man ; hence the title of 
Sodor, which is still retained, the name having 
been applied to the islet of Holm Peel, on which 
the cathedral church of the diocese stand'. This 
bishopric is said to have been founded hy St Patrick 
in 447. Among the bishops the most famous was 
Thomas Wilson (q.v.), the author of Sacra Pricatn. 
The Manx Church has its own canons, and an 
independent convocation. The see is, for certain 
purposes, attached to the province of York ; the 
bishop sits in the House of Lords, hut does not 
vote. 

The Isle of Man lias a constitution and govern- 
ment of its own, to a certain extent independent 
oi the imperial parliament. It lias its own laws, 
law-officers, and courts of law. The legislative 
1 Hidy is styled tlie Court of Tynwald, consisting of 
the Lieutenant-governor and Council — the latter 
being composed of tlie bishop, attorney-general, 
two deemsters (or judges), clerk of the rolls, 
water bailiff, archdeacon, and vicar-general — and 
the House of twenty-four Keys, or representa- 
tives. A hill is separately considered hy both 
branches, and on being passed by them is trans- 
mitted fur the royal assent ; it does not, however, 
become law until it is promulgated in tlie English 
and Manx languages on the Tynwald Hill. The 
House of Keys was formerly self-elective ; hut in 
I860 an act was passed establishing an election by 
the people every seven years ; and a hill passed in 
1880 to amend this act abolished the property 
qualification for members, granted household suff- 
lage in towns, £4 owner anil £6 tenant franchise 
in the country, and conferred tlie suffrage on women. 
The armorial hearings of Man are three legs in 
armour conjoined at the thighs. The Manx people 
are of Celtic origin, with a strong dash of the 
Scandinavian. The language belongs to the Goidelic 
j group of the Celtic languages (see Celts). It is 
| now but little spoken. Church service in the Manx 
language has been discontinued since the middle of 
the 19th century. There is no literature beyond a 
few songs and carols. The Praver-l>ook was trans- 
lated into Manx in 1765, tlie Bible in 1772. A 
dictionary was compiled in 1835. Some account 
of the native superstitions will be found in the 
notes to Pereril of the Penh. 


Down to the middle of the 19th century the 
island was almost exempt from taxation, and con- 
sequently looked upon as a cheap place of resi- 
dence, while its laws were available for the protec- 
tion of English debtors. All this lias long censed. 
Taxation, locally imposed, has been introduced for 
various purposes ; and, though there is no poor- 
law, rates in aid are not unknown. The influx 
of visitors, and the facilities for exporting native 
produce, have equalised prices with those obtain- 
ing in the surrounding countries, and the social 
condition has been much modified. 

8ee The Isle of Man, its History, kc., hy tlie Bov. J. 
C4. Camming, M.A., F.G.S. ; History of the Isle, of Man, 
by Joseph Train, F.S.A. Scot ; Brown’s Popular Guide ; 
Pltrnnica Begum Mannice, edited by Munch ( ClirisLianm, 
ISfiO ) ; Surnames and Place Names of the Isle of Man, hy 
A. IV. Moore, preface hy l’l of. Lihys ( 1890 ) ; and the 
wmks published by the Manx Society ( 19 vols. 1858-08). 

Manaar', Gulf of, lies between Ceylon and 
the Madras coast, and is closed on tlie north by a low 
reef of rocks and islands called Adam’s Bridge. 
Its extreme width is nearly 200 miles. The gulf is 
famous for its pearl-fisheries. 

Maiiacor', a town of Majorca, in a fertile 
plain, 30 miles E. of Palma by rail. Pop. 14,921). 

Mana gua, the capital of Nicaragua, lies in a 
fertile district, on the south shore of Luke Managua, 
53 miles hy rail BE. of Leon, and has perhaps 10,000 
inhabitants. For the lake, see Leon. 

Manakin, a name applied to various birds of 
the South American group of Chatterers, amongst 
others to the Cock of the Itock (q.v.). Bee also 
(’OTINGA. 

Maniios, capital of Amazonas province, in the 
Pnited States of Brazil, is on the Uio Negro, 12 
miles above its confluence with the Amazons. An 
ugly, whitewashed cathedral rises in the centre of 
tlie town, which also boasts a custom-house, a liny 
fort, and a military hospital. It is -a steamboat 
station, and has a" considerable trade in various 
forest-products, hut principally in india-rubber. 
The population, though often stated aL 25,999 
to 30,U0U, is under 12,000. 

Mantissas, formerly Manassas Junction, a 
village close to Bull linn (q.v.). The Confederates 
called their two victories here the lirst and second 
battles of Manassas. 

Munasscli, tlie name oE the eldest son of 
Joseph. The tribe of Manasseh received land on 
both sides, of the Jordan (see Palestine).— Man- 
asseh was also the name of one of the kings of 
Judah (the fourteenth), who succeeded his father 
Hezekiah, 607 or 699 n.c., at the age of twelve, 
and reigned, according to the narrative, for fifty- 
live years. He rushed headlong into all manner 
of idolatry', and seduced the people to follow his 
example. Carried prisoner to Babylon, he re- 
pented, and his prayer was heard ( 2 Oliron. xxxiii.). 
— The apocryphal composition culled the Prayer of 
Mmiusscs, found in some MSS. of the Scptuagint, 
was never positively received as canonical. 

Manasseh hen Israel, Jewish scholar, was 
horn at Lisbon in 1604, Hod wilh his father from 
tiie Inquisition, and settling at Amsterdam became 
chief rabbi of the synagogue there. In 1050 lie 
visited England, seeking to secure (see Jews, Vol. 

A 1. p. 328) from Cromwell the readmission of the 
Jews. He died at Middolburg in 1059. lie pub- 
lished texts of various parts of the Old Testament, 
with notes; Ue Creationa Problematn XXX. (1035); 
Do la Itesurreccion tie Ivs Muertes (1036); Dc Tor- 
mina Vitce ( 1039) ; Esperan<;a do Israel { 1050) ; V'in- 
diciie J ucheormn, or a Letter in Answer iu Questions 
propounded (Lond. 1656); and Humble A dclrcstt to 
the Lord Protector on behalf of the Jewish Nation 
(1656). 
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manatee (Maiiatus), one of the ‘ -ea-eow, ' or 
Kireuia, allied to tlie Dugong ( ij.v.) and to tlie 
extinct Rliytina. Two species, very like one 
another in structure and habit, arc distinguished, 
M. australis, in the rivers and estuaries' of tlie 
Atlantic side of tropical South America, and ,1/. 
srneijahnsis, in tlie Senegal and other rivers of 
West Africa. They are gregarious, inoffensive, 
sluggish mammals, browsing on alga*, fie&li- water 
weeds, and even shore-plants. In regard to their 
breeding anil parturition information is still re- 
iprired, but we know that the mothers show much 
affection for the young, and protect them in danger. 
In length the manatee measures from 10 to 12 feet; 
the colour of the thick, wrinkled, hairless hide is 
dark bluish gray, lighter as usual on the ventral 
surface. The upper lip hears a rounded knob, and 



there are yellow bristles about the mouth ; the 
eyes are small and deeply sunk, and the nostrils 
are valved slits at tlie end of the snout. From the 
ilugnngs they differ in having a thicker body ami 
a straight er head, with the jaws hut slightly 
cmved, in the rounded or shovel-like shape of the 
tail, and in the presence of rudimentary nails on 
the forc-limhs, to the hand-like form of 'which the 
word Manatee refers. They differ also in more 
technical characters — e.g. iii the very exceptional 
occurrence of six instead of seven neck vertebra?, 
and in the Dentition (q.v.J, which in the adult 
manatee is represented by horny pads replacing 
the front teeth lost in early life, and by ridged 
molars, of which, however, only J are in use at a 
time. The manatee, though becoming scarcer, A 
still harpooned or otherwise caught, being valued 
on account of its palatable flesh, its abundant fat, 
and its strong skin. Gentle and affectionate, it 
readily admits of being tamed, and living speci- 
mens have been successfully transported to the 
Zoo in London. 

See DUGONG ; anil also the memoirs by Murie amt 
Gavrod in the Trans. Zool. Soc., vole. viii. x. xi. 

ManlHlUIll, a district forming the eastern part 
of Cliota Nagpore (q.v.). 

Manby, George William, inventor of life- 
saving apparatus for shipwrecked persons, was 
horn in 1763, at Hilgay, near Downham Market 
in Norfolk, served in the militia, and became 
barrack-master at Yarmouth in 1803. In 1808 lie 
succeeded, with apparatus designed by him, in sav- 
ing the lives of the crew of the brig Elizabeth. A 
career of usefulness was thus commenced, which he 
followed for the remaining forty-six years of his 
life. He repeatedly received grants of money from 
parliament. He died November 18, 1834. It was 
estimated that, by the time of his death, nearly 
1000 persons bail been rescued from stranded ships 
by means of his apparatus. See Life-saving 
Apparatus. 

Maiiclia, La, a district of Spain, tlie southern- 
most part of the old kingdom of New Castile, com- 
prising most of the present province of Ciudad 
Ileal, with parts of Adbacete, Toledo, and Cuenca 
( see Castile ). It is the country of the ever-memor- 
ahle Don Quixote, his squire Sanclio Panza, and 
of the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso. 


MandlC (‘sleeve'), a maritime department in 
the north-west of France, formed from the old pro- 
vince of Normandy, derives- its name from La 
Manclie (the English Channel), which ua-he- it- 
rocky coa-ts. Greatest length, 81 mile-: aveiage 
breadth, 28 miles; area, 2280 ,-q. m. l’op. ( 1872) 
344,770; (1SS0 ) 520,865. The climate is mild hut 
humid. Cereals, flax, hemp, beetroot, and fruits 
aie extensively cultivated. Ininien-e quantitie- 
of apples are grown, from which 28,000,000 
gallons of cider are made annually. Horse- of 
the true Norman breed are reared, and excellent 
cattle and sheep are fed on the exten-ive pastures. 
There are valuable granite quarries Tlie depart- 
ment i» divided into the six arrondi— ement-j of St 
L0, Coutances, Yalognes, Cherbourg, Avranclie-, 
and Mortain. Capital, St Lo. The port of Cher- 
bourg and the rock of St Michel ( with its celehiated 
abbey) belong to thi- department. 

Manchester (Sax. Mmnccstre ), a corporate 
and parliamentary borough of Lancashire, was 
elevated to the dignity of a city in 1847, by being 
made the see of a bishop, and confirmed by royal 
charter in 1833. It is situated in the hundred of 
Salford, on the east hank of the Invell. Salford is on 
the opposite bank; and the two boroughs, connected 
by sixteen bridge- (besides railway viaducts), may 
be considered one city. Manchester is the acknow- 
ledged centre of tlie most extensive manufacturing 
district in tlie world, and is remarkable from being 
surrounded by a ring of populous suburban town- 
ships formed from the oveillow of its population. 
Within a few miles there is a second circle of 
towns, with populations ranging from 10,000 to 
50,000. At a radius of 30 miles is another cluster 
of towns, nearly all of them manufacturing, and 
to all of which there is easy and frequent access 
by tramways, canals, and railways. Manchester is 
187 miles NNW. of London, 31 E. of Liverpool, 511 
SE. of Lancaster, 84 X. of Birmingham, 6S.|r NW. 
of York, 481 SW. of Leeds, 41J NW. of Sheffield, 
and 40 NE.'of Chester. The growth of the popula- 
tion of the two boioughs is shown in the following 
table : 

ManUiester Sillwnt. T.ii'i’ 


1S01 75,276 14,477 S9,7;,2 

1S51 303,332 102,44!) 40;,,S31 

1671 331, IS!) 124,601 475.000 

1SS1 423,601 176,235 600,031) 


By tlie City Extension Act of 1885 the parlia- 
mentary boundaries were greatly extended, anil 
later an agitation was begun in various suburban 
townships for incorporation. Fir e of these were 
already incorporated with Manchester in 1890, 
when others were applying and expected to be- 
come incorporated. The total population then 
will probably exceed a million, though officially it 
was estimated in 1890 at 873,000. The area of 
the parliamentary borough is 20 sq. m., anil that 
of Salford 8 sq. in. Both boroughs were enfran- 
chised by the Reform Bill' of 1832, Manchester 
returning two members and Salford one member 
to parliament. The Reform Bill of 1867 gave Man- 
chester three and Salford two members. Since 
1883 Manchester returns six anil Salford three mem- 
bers to parliament. 

At present Manchester and Salford, and a large 
portion of the suburban population, are supplied 
with water collected on the slopes of Blaekstone 
Edge, distant about 20 miles. The water-winks 
possess a total capacity of 3,828,000,000 gallons, 
and the average daily supply is about 25,000,000 
gallons. In view of the rapid increase of tlie 
population the city council purchased Tlmimere 
Lake, in Cumberland, from which will come a 
further supply of 50,000,000 gallons daily. The 
water will he" conveyed by means of an aqneduct 
and tunnels to Bolton, and the remaining 60 
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in large iron j^iipe-. laid along tlie main 
mad-. Tlie tir-t contract of 6 mile-.’ tunnel- 
ling anil H mile of open cutting was let in 
1X85. The" water- w ork-, along with the gax- 
work-, are tlie property of tlie corpoiation, and 
Manchester claim- to have been the iir-t local 
authority to obtain powei* to supply public light. 
The profit- average £105.480, out of which £23,000 
i- paid over for city improvement-*. Tlie market 
rent- amount to £44,000 per annum, ami until so 
late a- 1843, being governed by tlie antiquated 
machinery of manor couth, borough reeve, con- 
-tahle-, anil unpaid niagi-trate*, tax and toll ueie 
paid on all atticles brought into the market*. 
During that year (IS4.5) the-e manorial privilege- 
vieie bought for £200.000. In 4 S43 — t-ti a public 
subscription founded three parks of about 30 acres 
each, and shortly alter a fouith of 60 acres was 
added. There arc now in Manchester and Salford 
eleven park-, giving -even for the former and foul 
for the latter, with eight recreation ground.-, cover- 
ing altogether 300 acre-'. Manchester was also 
the first borough to take advantage in 1332 of the 



Free Libraries Act. Pei hap- none of the great 
towns in Britain is better fnrni-hcd with good 
libraries and reading-rooms than Manchester, all 
provided within a few years. There are six branch 
libraries with reading-iooms, and also additional 
rooms for boys. The Free Reference Library in 
King Street has 10S,000 volumes. Salford lias four 
branch libraries, with reading-rooms and a museum ; 
while Manchester in 1S90 received a park, library, 
and mnseum from tlie Whitworth legatees, to lie 
incorporated with the Technical School and School 
of Art. There are besides eighteen private libraries, 
some of which are connected with institutions of 
various binds. The Chetham Library, founded by 
Humphrey Chetham (q.v.) in 1633, contains 30,000 
volumes, with many rare and curious books and 
manuscripts, and was the fiv-t free library in Eng- 
land. ^ There is a line old reading-room, in which 
the vi-itor is at once carried hack in imagination 
to medieval time*. Mention may he made also of 
the Athenifum, Iloval Exchange, Portico, and Law 
and Foreign Libraries, Ac. The two boroughs have 
about 162 churches belonging to the Establishment, 
The Cathedral, formerly known as the Collegiate 
Church, hut now called the ‘ Old Church ’ (built in 
1422), is a fine Gothic structure, and between 
lkdo and 1868 underwent complete restoration in 
its original style. It comprises a perfect stalled 
chmr of exquisite beauty, a retroehoir, lady chapel, 
ateval chapel*, chapter-house, and a tower 130 feet 
high, with ten bells. There are 23 Roman Catholic 
and 39 S dissenting chapels, some of which are 
very fine specimens of modern Gothic architec- 
ture, There are 3 Jewish synagogues, 3 German 


chinches, a Greek church, and an Armenian (q.v.) 
church. 

The principal buildings for secular purposes are, 
fir-t, the town-hall (1868-77), by Waterhouse, com- 
pleted in 1S83. The original estimate for the huild- 
ingwas £730,000; it lias, however, cost £1,033,000, 
and occupies an aiea of 8648 square voids. It is a 
Gothic structure and triangular in form, built of 
brick, faced with freestone, and at some parts with 
granite : and is, it is claimed, the finest building in 
the world devoted to purely municipal purposes. 
The great ball is decorated with remarkable 
pictures illustrating the history of Manchester, by 
Madox Brown (q.v.). The clock-tower, 286 feet 
high, contains a line peal of twenty-one bells. In 
the Royal Infirmary, first used in 1733, as many as 
3-2,000 "patients are treated annually, and there is 
an average of 25 accident cases admitted daily. 
The Royal Institution is a noble Doric edifice by 
Barry, built at a cost of £30,000, and contains a 
gallery of paintings, a school of design, and a lecture 
theatre. It was erected in 1825-30, its object 
being to diffuse a taste for the line arts by exhibit- 
ing works of art of tlie highest 
class, and to encourage literary 
and scientific pursuit* by means 
of popular courses of lectures. 
The walls of the entrance-hull 
are decorated with casts of the 
Elgin Marbles, presented by 
George IV. A line statue of 
Dalton by Chantrey is placed in 
the hall. The Royal Exchange 
(1S64-74), an imposing building 
in the Italian style, has a meet- 
ing-hall said to be the largest in 
the United Kingdom— area, 5170 
square yards. It is 120 feet wide 
without intermediate supports. 
Tuesdays and Fridays are the 
chief days for business, ami on 
these days its immense area is 
densely covered. The Free-trade 
Hall (1S56) holds 5000 people, 
and is a memorial of the agitation which resulted 
in the repeal of the com laws, The ‘Petorloo 
Mas-acre ’ took place on its site. The Assize 
Cmuts (1864), by Waterhouse, are a splendid 
specimen of Gothic architecture, and cost £100,000. 
The great hall is a maguificent apartment, being 
100 feet long, 4Si broad, and 75 feet high, All 
the arrangements of the court are considered as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society (1789), 
in George Street, lias a valuable scientific library 
and_ a chemical laboratory, and publishes memoirs. 
On its roll are many distinguished namos, inohuling 
Drs Henry anil Percival, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas de Quincey, John Dalton, Eaton Hodgkin- 
son, Sir W. Fairbairn, Sir James Whitworth, 
James Nasmyth, and Dr Joule. There are about 
seventy other societies and institutions of various 
kinds in Manchester, many of them of very high 
standing. ‘ - ■> 

The statues and monuments in Manchester are 
numerous, and vary considerably in order of merit. 
On the Infirmary Esplanade are four statues— the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir It. Peel, Watt, and 
Dalton. The Albert Memorial stands in Albert 
Square, also a statue of Bishop Fraser, and in 
1890 it was proposed to erect one of Dr Joule, 
and another of John Bright. A bronze statue of 
Cobden is^ placed in St Anne’s Square, Humphrey 
Chetham m the Cathedral, and Cromwell near the 
entrance of Victoria Street. 

The facilities for education in Manchester have 
been greatN ex tended and improved within recent 
years. 1 he Grammar-school is the most ancient, and 
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founded Iiy Hugh OMliam, Bishop of Exeter, in trade and commerce many efforts weie made in early 
1313- Its original endowment was £‘19 per annum, times to .substitute some better means for the pack- 
lmt the possession of certain mills on the Irk — a lior>e inode of cairiage and conveyance. In 17 A) the 
tributary of tire Irrvell — soon gave the school a Inrell rrus made navigable. lit 1756 the Bridge- 
substantial revenue. In 1825 the report of the water Canal was constructed, which put Man- 
Charity Commissioners showed that the total Chester irr communication with the coalfields of 
income of the Grammar-school Trust had reached Lancashire and the salt-mines of Cheshire, and 
a sum exceeding £4000 per annum. In 1868 the made an outlet to the sea. Later it became a high- 
original plan of the founder was altered, and way for passengers as w ell as goods. In 1830 Man- 
tire new scheme, as sanctioned by the Court of Chester had the first perfect railway in full operation. 
Chancery, is the admission of 100 boys at twelve It has been proved that conveyance by water is only 
guineas a year each, the remainder being on one-tenth of the cost of the same distance by land, 
the foundation, and the school is enlarged to and, in order to avoid transhipment of goods, and 
accommodate 350 boys. Irr Brazenose College, to render Manchester an inland seapoit, the 
Oxford, there are four scholarships belonging to gigantic engineering work of making a ship-canal 
this school, arrd eighteen others of which it lias at a cost of £5,750,000 sterling was earned out irr 
every third turn. In St Johns College, Cant- 1887-91 (-ee Canal, Vol. II. p. 700). A perfect 
bridge, it has, in turn with two otlrei schools, a network of railways and canals radiates front Man- 
right to twenty-two scholarships. There is also Chester as a centre in all directions. Irr come- 

a hospital school, founded irr 1651 by Humphrey rpience of all these gradual changes Manchester is 

Clretlram, ‘for maintaining, educating, bringing losing its character as merely a manufacturing 
up, and apprenticing forty healthy arrd poor town. A change is gradually developing in the 
boys.’ By 1845 the revenue bad increased sufli- locale of the various large industries, and the city 
cierrtly to justify the feoft'eia irr increasing the may he regarded now as the general market for the 
number of boys to 100. In 1851 was opened Owens whole trade. Tire principal cotton-mills and utlier 
College (q.v.). It is due to the liberality of John industries are beirrg removed to tire suburbs north 
Owens, who died in 1846, leaving by will £100,000 arrd east of the city, and in arrd around Manchester 
to be expended irr founding an educational institu- arrd Salford two-thirds of tire entire cotton -inanu- 
tion of tire highest class. In 1870 a further stmt of facturesof theUnited Kingdom are located. There 
i'90,000 was expended on new buildings, &e. Irr are about 700 different industries irr the district. 
18S0_a royal charter was granted for tire founding Manchester was the first place to secure the privi- 
of Victoria University, of which Owens is one of lege of inland bonding for articles charged with 
the colleges, and by an additional charter the uni- I customs duties, and rrow produces a large and 
versity was entitled to confer degrees in surgery I increasing revenue from that source, 
and medicine. As an educational institution it has j The sanitary condition of Manchester is not a 
already earned a very high character, arrd has grown satisfactory one, arrd in consequence the death-rate, 
steadily in usefulness and resources. The university averaging 35 per 1000, is abnormally high ; but it 
contains an excellent library and museum of natural must he remembered that the corporation had 
history. The Technical School, with which in 1883 long arrears of neglect and indifference to make rtp, 
was incorporated the Mechanics' Institute, and vlme a rapid increase of population was going 
in 1890 tire Manchester Whitworth Institute, ha- orr. Down to 1838 Manchester arrd Salford were 
proved very completely liorv a school can be organ- governed by a borough-reeve and constables, and 
lsed to give thorough technical training in the from their abolition only could tire real work of 
principles arrd processes of great arrd complicated improvement begin. As instances of tire ini- 
industries. The course of studies is generally con- mease works accomplished by the corporations 
fined to subjects of commercial and mechanical may be mentioned the gas and watery supplies, 
interest — theoretical and practical engineering, de- municipal buildings, widening arrd draining of the 
signing, spinning and weaving, printing, dyeing, streets, removal of unhealthy cour ts and dwellings, 
and bleaching, metallurgy and chemistry. It has The sewage main drains made sirree 1838 are 93 
also several good lecture-rooms. Every facility is miles irr length, cross drains and eyes 148 miles, 
afforded tire scholars for acquiring thorough know- whilst tire area of streets paved equals a million 
ledge, theoretical and practical, of the various square yards. The smoke nuisance is perhaps 
handicrafts, and the expert use of tools. The more difficult to remove now than when the 
guarantors of the Manchester Exhibition (1887) factories were within the city. Tire disease and 
have contributed their surplus of £43,000, and tire death dealirtg river, the Irwell, flowing through a 
city council Iras adopted the Technical Instruction dense population, bus yet to he dealt with.. Besides 
Act, arrd Iras from 1890 allotted the school the sunr the pollution from public works of all kinds it is 
of £2000 per annum. Irr 1889-90 there were 50 the receptacle of the sewage front rrrore than one 
board schools arrd 130 elementary schools, with an million of a population distributed over the water- 
attendance of 72,167 scholars. There are everting shed of the Irwell, comprising an area of 300 sq. irr. 
classes in connection with the board and technical Great efforts are constantly being made to remedy 
schools at a moderate rate. As regards the eduea- this unfortunate state of matters, 
tion of the poorer children, the persevering en- Manchester is undoubtedly an ancient city. It 
deavottrs of the wealthy and benevolent in this is mentioned as a Roman station (Mmicunium ; 

direction have been very noteworthy. in A.S. JIairigceuxter), and spoken of at the time 

The great revolution in the industrial life of of the Norman Conquest in connection with 
England began here about- the middle of the 18th Salford and Rochdale, but the uncertainty of all 
century — the substitution of the factory system, trustworthy information, especially as regards its 
where large numbers of men work together, for the origin, renders any account of its early history a 
older method of each working in their homes, matter of doubtful value. We cannot determine 
New possibilities were also opened up by a series of when Manchester became a.manufacturiug district, 
remarkable inventions which increased production but it is piobable that the introduction of blemish 
of manufactured goods at a far cheaper and incon- artificers in the leign of Edward III. is the real 
ceivahly more rapid late, combined with the new starting-point. In the 13th century there was a 
application of mechanical power to the service of fulling-mill, ami dyeing yarns or cloth was practised, 
man in Watt’s steam-engine. Manchester lias been The 14th and 15th centuries are mentioned as periods 
the pioneer in opening up new means of internal of great progress. Camden,, who visited Manchester 
communication, and to meet the rapid increase of in the reign of (Jueen Elizabeth, describes it as 
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‘ surpassing neighbouring towns in elegance and 
)Ki|iul'iU'iiA-. Heie.' lie says, ' is a woollen manu- 
facture, dim eli, marker, anil college. In the last 
age it wns mole famous for the mannfactme of 
-mil's called Maiiehe-ter cottons and the priv ilege 
of sanctuary, which the parliament under Henry 
VIII. lenmvod to Chester.' In 1724 Or Stukelv 
describes it ns ‘the largest, most rich, populous, 
anil busy tillage in England. Here are about 2400 
famines', and their trade, which is incredibly huge, 
consists of fustians, tickings, girth- webbs, and tapes, 
which aie dispen-ed all over the kingdom and to 
foreign parts. They have looms which work 24 
laces at a time, stolen from the Dutch, and on the 
same river for the space of 3 miles there arc 60 
water-mills.' Another authority of near the same 
date says ■ the inhabitants ate not only thrifty and 
inventive hut very industrious and saving — always 
conniving and inventing something new.’ 

In the political world Manchester has taken a 
leading place. The Anti-corn-lavv League, which 
after a seven years' struggle caused the repeal of 
the corn laws, had its origin here; and the Man- 
rheiier School is a term applied to a party of 
English Radicals, which had its origin in the Anti- 
rom-law League. It identified itself with tire 
development of free-trade principles, utilitarian- 
ism, the resistance to government interference (as 
with fact my labour), supporting a policy of laisscz 
/hire, and in foreign atraiis was a peace party, 
insisting strongly on non-interference. See articles 
on Corn Laws, F rB6 Trade, Bright, Colrden, 
(iihson ( Milner). 

i See IVInttiker’s Bittaen of Manchester (1771) : Pren- 
ticu’s History and Sketches of Manchester (1850-53); 
Ileilly’s Mist'irii of Manchester ( 18111) ; Biune’s History 
or Lancashire (187UJ; Proctor's Memorials of Man- 
Chester (1880); Ason's Annals of Manchester (1886); 
Saintdmry'a Manchester (lbt>7); and M ‘Bulloch's Oic- 
ttomrn of Commerce ( 1837). 

Manchester, the largest city of New Hump- 
'hite, stands mostly on the east bank of the Merri- 
tuac River, 10 miles S. of Concord, 59 miles NX IV. 
of Ila-ton by vail. Its principal streets are wide 
and shaded with elms, arid it lias several public 
parks. The river here falls 54 feet, and affords 
water-power to numerous factories. The great 
industry of the place is its manufacture of cottons 
and woollens; hut locomotives, hi e-engines, sewing - 
machines, wagons, edged tools, boots and shoes, 
paper, Ac, are also manufactured. .Manchester is 
the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, and has a 
Catholic orphanage and a convent, besides a state 
letorin-sehoiil. Pop. ( 1870 ) 23,536 ; ( 18S0 ) 32,630. 

Manchester. Edward Mo stags:, second 
Labl of, English general and statesman, was the 
'Oil of the first earl, and was bom in 1602. After 
leaving Cambridge — his college was Sidney Sussex 
—he accompanied Prince Charles to Spain, ami 
attenvaids sat in the House of Lords as Union 
KiiuiHilton. But siding with the popular party, 
and being an acknowledged leader of the Puri- 
n- n '' H! ,, L ’l , P er House, he was charged by the 
King (3d January 1642 ) with entertaining tiaitorous 
| estgn.s, along with the live independent members 
ot the House ot Luminous. He succeeded his father 
as earl in the same year. On the outbreak of hos- 
tilities he of course fought for the parliament. He 
served under Essex at Edgehill, then held the asso- 
ciated (eastern) counties against Newcastle, look 
Lincoln (1644 ), and routed Prince Rupert at Moisten 
-Hour— that is to say, he nominally commanded; 
the leal kglitin- was done by Cromwell and his 
lnmsMles. He then marched to oppose the royalists 
in the south-west, and defeated them at Nevvburv 
I the second battle j. But after this battle lie again 
showed slackne-s in following np the victory the 
same fault that had been noticed after Maraton 


Moor, hi voiiseipienee Cromwell accused him of 
mil ltaiy incompetency in the House of Commons, 
and the two bail a downright quarrel. The Self- 
denying (Julinanee deprived llanc lies let of his 
I command, and this did not allay lii.s bitterness 
against Cioimvell. He opposed the trial of the 
king, and protested against the Commonwealth. 
Afterwards, having been active in piimioling the 
Restoration, he was made Lord Chamberlain, a 
step designed to conciliate the Presbyterians. He 
died 5th May 1671. 

His grandson, Chaiiles jMokt.vou, fourth liAIir,, 
supported William of Change in Ireland, was sent, 
as ambassador extraordinary to Venice (169(1), Paris 
i 1699), and Vienna ( 1707), and was made Duke of 
Manchester in 1719 for having favoured the Han- 
overian succession. He died 20th January 1722. 

Mancliiuecl (ffijipomane maneinella), a tropi- 
cal American tree of the natural older Euplior- 
biaeea-, celebrated for the poisonous properties of 
the acrid milky juice with which every part of 
it abounds. A drop of this juice, which is of a 
pure white colour, burns like' lire if it falls upon 
the skin, and the sore which it produces is very 
difficult to heal. The Indians of tropical America 
use it for poisoning their arrows. The fruit is in 
form, colour, and scent not unlike a small apple. 
The fruit of tnanchineel dried and pulverised m 
dimeric; the seeds are excessively so. The wood 
is of line quality, and well suited for cabiuel- 
making. 

Manchuria, or the country of the Manchux, 
called by the Chinese Tung-san-shcng, is the nortli- 
eastevmuost division of the Chinese empire, bounded 
X. by the river Amur; E, by the Usuri and the 
Russian Maritime Province; B. by Corea, the 
Yellow Sea, and the gulf of Liao-Tung ; ami W. 
by Mongolia. It embraces three provinces— Monk - 
den (area, 50,000 sir. m. ; pop. 12,000,000), in the 
south, also called Feng -lien and Liao-Tuny ; Hoi- 
lung-chiang (aiea, 140,000 sq. m. ; pop. 2,000,000), 
in the north; and Kirin (area, 00,000 sq. ns, ; nop. 
7,000,000), lying between the other two— total area, 
2S0.000 sq. in. ; total pop, 21,000,000. The eastern 
and most of the cential parts are coveied with the 
irregularly -grouped ranges of the Long White Moun- 
taine, which in the White Mountain itself reach 
6000 feet, whilst the northern province is crossed by 
the C'hingan Mountains. The central parts of the 
countiy are watered by the Sungari, which rises in 
tiie crater-lake of the Long V bite Mountains, and 
alter a course of 850 miles joins the Amur in tlio 
north of Kit in province. Besides the frontier rivers 
already mentioned there are the Noimi and the 
Hmka, affluents of the Sungari; the Tnmen, which 
separates the Maritime Province of Russia from 
Cotea; and the Ya-iu and Liao-Ho, which flow 
south- tvestwai ds into the China fclea. The hills 
aie rich in timber, pines predominating ; in niin- 
erais chiefly gold, silver, coal, and iron, of all 
which little is exti acted, though steps were being 
taken m 1890 to work the gold-mines in the Amur 
region ; and in fur-hearing and other animals, as 
the saWe, foxes, lynx, squirrel, tiger, hear, wolf, 
-leei, vie. The Manchurian lark, a clever mimic, 
is exported in urea-h numbers to China. The rivers 
swarm with salmon, and trout are plentiful. The 
climate is temperate in summer, especially whilst 
tiie nuns la^t (May to September), but very sever 

111 winter +.Tin urmu.m ' t. J . " 


• . . ,, v /> ‘Juu very wevere 

ill vv inter, the season of traffic, when the streams 
and extensive marshy tracts are frost-bound ; the 
thermometer frequently falls as low as - 20° F in the 
northern province in the depth of winter’ The 
soi is extremely fertile, and produces in abumlanco 
millet (with vegetables the chief food of the people) 
maue, hemp, poppy, beans, rice , vegetables, and 
ginseng, A\ikl silk is produced. The industry is 
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confined to the making of furniture, coffins (sent 
to China), and carts, the tanning of leather, the 
preparation of furs, and the distilling of spirits. 
A large amount of trade is carried on at the towns 
in the interior, and especially at the treaty port 
of New Hiwnng (q.v.). lleans, bean cakes and 
oil, silk, ginseng, skins and furs, ike. are exported 
to the annual value of 14 million sterling, and 
cottons, woollens, metals, sugar, silk, paper, medi- 
cines, opium, &c. imported to million sterling. 
The native opium is rapidly supplanting the Indian, 
the import of which fell from 327,067 lh. in 1879 
to 12,2(36 lh. in 18S9. Excessive floods in 1883 
caused a severe famine. The population does not 
embrace more than one million Alarielrus, and most 
of these dress and speak like Chinese. Yet they 
are the aristocracy of the country, furnishing its 
magistrates and soldiers, its police, and its hunters, 
though many cultivate their own land. Ever .since 
the Mandrils conquered China (1644) and founded 
the present imperial dynasty Manchuria has been 
the favourite recruiting-ground for the Chinese 
army ; there are stated to he 80,000 drilled rrrerr in 
the country. The rest of the population consists 
almost entirely of Chinese immigrants, as enter- 
prising, industrious, arrd prosperous as any people 
rn the empire. The principal towns are Mtiukden 
(q.v.), the capital; Kirin (q.v.); TsiUilrav, a con- 
vict settlement for the empire; Ying-t/u, commonly 
called New-cliwang (q.v.), the chief port; ami some 
others with populations of about 20,000. All Man- 
churian towns are indescribably filthy, worse than 
English towns in the 15th century, and most of 
them are walled. The religions current are those 
found in China (q.v.), though the original creed of 
the Manclnis was Shamanism. Early in the 11th 
century u,C. there existed a native kingdom in the 
southern of the three provinces, and this was suc- 
ceeded by other states, until in the beginning of 
the 17 th century Niirhachu, a Alanchu chief, 
founded a powerful sovereignty ; in 1644 Iris 
grandson ascended the throne of China, and thus 
founded the reigning Chin dynasty. The con- 
querors imposed upon the conquered the custom 
of wearing tire pigtail, shaving the forehead, and 
dressing in narrow-sleeved instead of wide-sleeved 
coats. Brigandage and gambling are exceedingly 
rife in the country. The Manclm language is a 
branch of the Mongol stem, as the people them- 
selves are of the same division of the Ural-Altaic 
family. The French Roman Catholics have had 
missionaries in Manchuria since 1838, and the 
Bcottish and Irish Presbyterian churches since 
about 1861. See James, The Lony White Mountain 
(18S8), where other hooks are quoted. 

Maiicini. .See Mazakix. 

Maiulu'ans, an oriental religious sect of gieat 
antiquity, formed out of heterogeneous Christian, 
Jewish, and heathen elements, and still found 
about the cities of Wrlsit and Basra, and in Klulz- 
istiiu ( Susiana ) on the eastern shore of the Tigris, 
working as jewellers, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c. 
The name is due to the word J landCi, ‘gnosis’ 
(whence Mamhiyd, ‘gnostics’), hilt the public 
name they take is that of Sahians ( Subbu , ‘bap- 
tists’), thus professing to identify themselves with 
the Sullivans tolerated in the Koran. They were 
formerly called Christians of St John the Baptist 
from their habit of baptism or ablution. In their 
religions system the supreme is Tirti rabbd {' tire 
great glory ' ), with which is connected the Mihiil 
rabbit, which, after calling forth the first life, 
retired into an obscurity that can Ire penetrated 
only by the most holy after death, anil that lint 
once. The lir.st life ( Chat/- Kadmayi) is the active 
deity as revealed, and which alone can lie wor- 
shipped. From it, besides the ‘ second life,' 


emanated the Manila dltnijiji ( ■ spirit of life " ), the 
mediator and saviour of the Mamheaiis, fiom \i hour 
they derive their name. He rei eals himself to man 
ill his three son-, Htbil, Sitil, and Aittit ; of the-e 
Hibil is the most important. From the second life 
emanated the Utlrrc (■ angels'), the greatest of 
whom is Abatin', whose soil (kilo id built (lie earth 
and foinred man, saie that his spirit mis infused 
into him by Hand rabbit. There is an elaborate 
cosmogony extending to the kingdoms of darkness, 
of hell, the mountains of the blessed, and the 
planets The succession of false prophets from Nfr 
weie Airraid m, Alislnr ( ARises), Sliliimin ( Solomon ), 
anil YisJin MVliilia (Jesus), who had been baptised 
through deceit by the only true prophet, Yuliya, 
Tire last of the false prophets is AFIramad. 

Tire Mandmans had three degrees in the priest- 
hood, with a supreme official (Kish ainnni) as the 
source of both ciiil and ecclesiastical authority. 
The priests officiate in white robes, barefooted, and 
women may he admitted to their order. Their 
principal rite is the nwshathn or baptism. Their 
sacred language is an Ar amaic dialect close to the 
Babylonian Talmud. Tliev have five impel taut 
sacred hooks: S/tfiit rabbit (‘the gieat hook’), 
called aKo ginza, ‘treasure;’ Sidra d'Yahtjit 
(‘hook of John'): the Quhtda, a collection of 
hymns; Din-fin , a ritual; anil l.tfur Mulmhe, a 
manual of Astrology. 

Brandt traces this system of religion hack to the 
period of amalgamation of the Ass\ ro-Brihylmiian 
religions spirit with the philosophical speculation 
of tire Greeks. 

See Cliwolsolui, Die Sahitr a. dcr Subisnutt (1856); 
Siouffi, Etuttce stir la. Religion ties Sonlbas on Salecns 
(I860); E. Iiabelon, Lett Mcndiites, lair Hhloire et leurs 
Doctrinist nitgienue (1882) ; and especially Hr Brandt, 
Die Mtindame/te Jlc/ituon ( 18811). 

Mandalay , the capital of Upper Burma, stands 
2 miles from the left bank of the Iiawruli, a little 
N. of Aniaiapura (q.v.), the former capital, and 
410 miles by rail (1888) X. of Rangoon. Founded 
in 1860, it was tlie capital of independent Buinia 
until its capture by the British in the end of 18S3, 
and since the treaty by which (1886) the king lost 
Iris throne it lias been the capital of Upper Burma. 
The city forms a square, each side a mile long, and 
is surrounded by a wide moat, a crenelated brick 
wall 26 feet high, and an inner earthen parapet. 
In the centre of the city stand the royal palaces, 
constructed principally of teak-wood, rind enclosed 
by three .stone walls and a teak-wood stockade. 
There is little of real interest or beauty in them 
beyond some rich wood-carving. The most famous 
building in Mandalay is, however, the Aracan 
Pagoda; it contains a brazen image of Buddha, 
12 feet high, an object of veneration to thousands 
of pilgrims. Outside these enclosures was, until 
the British conquest, a crowded, dirty native town, 
now cleared away to make room for a British 
cantonment. The present native quartern lie out- 
side the fortified city. Beyond them, again, on the 
slopes of the hills that border the valley of the 
Irawadi, are numerous fine monasteries. Pop. 
65,000. Silk-weaving is the most important of the 
industries ; the others are gold anil silver work, 
ivory and wood carving, bell and gong casting, and 
knife and swoul making. In 1886 one-tenth of the 
city was burned to the ground, and an inundation 
of the river caused immense damage. In the same 
year a meteorological observatory was built. 

MaiHlailllis is a writ, not of right hut of pre- 
rogative, which issues from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, commanding some public body, or inferior 
court, or justices of the peace, to do something' which 
it is their legal duty to do. In the United -States 
the power to issue writs of mandamus is vested in 
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tii,- supreme Court, ami i- also allowed to the cir- 
cuit court", "Ulijcct to considerable restriction!-. 

Mandarin, a general term applied to Chinese 
officer- of every grade hy foreigners, derived from 
the Portuguese natuthtr, ‘to command. For tire 
Chinese governmental authorities, their rank and 
distinctive buttons, see CHINA, Vol. III. p. 191. 

MsinderiHe, Beenaub di;, English satirical 
v riter. though horn of Dutch parents at Dordrecht 
in Holland in 1170. He graduated irr medicine at 
Leyden, after six years of study, in 1691, and im- 
mediately afterwards settled in London to practise 
his profession ; Ire died in that city in 17 M3. He 
is known as the author of a short work in doggerel 
verve entitled The Fable, of the Bed, which, as 
dually published in 1723, included tire fable itself, 
called The Grumbling llivt, first printed in DOS, 
1! murks on the Fable, and Inquiry intu^thc Origin 
nf Monti Virtue, both added to the 1714 editiou, 
and An Eswg on Charity Schools atrd Search into 
the Origin of Society, added irr 1723. This book 
v, as a pothouse fulminant, lev elled against the 
ethical theories of Shaftesbury, who set up ai the 
standard of virtue the ultra-relined tastes of an 
idealistic restitute. Mandeville, writing in a vein 
of extremely coarse ami br utal paradox, cynical in 
its frankness, though frecptently of striking acrrte-_ 
lie", afiituts that ‘ private vices are public benefits,' 
ami that every species of virtue i" at bottom some 
form of gross sellisltness, more or less modified. 
Tims he over-emphasises the baser elements irr 
human nature, as Shaftesbury does the ' dignified/ 
The hook was condemned by tlm grand jury of 
Middlesex as being immoral anrl pernicious in its 
teaching. Bc-ides that, it was attacked by Law 
Itpv.) the nonjuror, by Berkeley, by Brown, Mar- 
bur con, Hutcheson, and others. Mandeville in his 
defence states that he wrote in irony for the diver- 
sion of people of discernment ami knowledge, ami 
his words were not to be taken in literal earnest, 
as if meant for general readers. Nevertheless, liis 
other works, such as The Virgin Unmasked, Free 
Thoughts on Religion, Ac. , detract greatly from the 
sincerity of tills plea. It is worth while observ- 
ing that bis realistic habits of thought bring him 
in some respects curiously into touch with the 
exponents of modem scientific methods of inquiry. 

Sue Leslie Stephen, Esnys on Fruthiukiay (1873), 
or the briefer summary in vol. ii. of the same writer's 
English, Thought in th" ISth Century 1187U). 

Mandeville, Jehan be, the name assumed by 
the compiler of a famous book of travels, written 
in French, and published between 1337 and 1371. 
Versions in Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Walloon, 
German, Bohemian, Danish, and Irish are found, 
and tire number of MSS. amounts to at least 300. 
Many have maintained the priority of the Latin 
text, which exists in as many as live independent 
versions, but it seems much more probable that 
the French was the earlier. The earliest edition 
of the French text was printed at Lyons in 1480. 
Indeed, it is most probable that the hook was 
written under a feigned name by the physician 
Jebun tie Bourgoigne, otherwise Jehan ii la Barbe, 
who is stated in an early Latin edition to have 
met Mandeville first at Cairo, and again at Liege, 
and to have persuaded and helped him to write 
his travels. _ There can he little doubt that this 
statement of BourgoigneV was merely an ingeni- 
ous blind, and that be alone was tile author of 
the book. But a statement has been discovered 
that Btmrgoigne revealed on bis death-bed his real 
name of Mandeville to Jean d'Outremeuse, ex- 
plaining that he had had to (lee from bis native 
England for a homicide. We are told further that 
this physician, who died in 1372, had practised 
his profession at Liege since 1343. And it is 


apparently quite certain that in the 10th and 17tli 
centuries a tomb was shown at Liege, with a 
Latin inscription stating that Mandeville died 
there in November 1372. An English version 
was made from a defective French manuscript 
at least as early as the beginning of the 15th 
century, and two extant independent revisions of 
this followed within a quarter of a century. The 
original defective form was printed by Pynson and 
Wyukyn de Worde (1499); the editions of 1725 
anil the well-known reprints bv Halliwell ( 1839 and 
I860) represent one of these later revisions; that 
(list printed for the Rox burgh e Club in 1889 is an 
admirable edition of the other. But the glaring 
errors of translation render it impossible that either 
of these forms of the English version can he from 
the hand which wrote the original work, in spite 
of the statement in the preface, which has been 
too easily believed, that it was made hy Mandeville 
himself. * None the less it remains an admirable 
monument of English, hut the name of Sir John 
Mandeville should now disappear from histories 
of literature as the ‘father of English prose. ’ 

In the preface the French compiler describes 
himself as a knight horn at St Albans, who left 
bis native country in 1322, travelled by way of 
Turkey, Armenia, Tartary, Persia, Syria, Arabia, 
Egvpt, Libya, .Ethiopia, Amazonia, and India, often 
visited Jerusalem, and who wrote in Romance as 
better undcistood than Latin. In the course of 
the hook we are told further that he had served 
the sultan of Egypt against the Bedouins, and the 
emperor of China against the king of Manzi ; that 
he had seen the glory of Prestev John and drunk 
of the Fountain of Youth at, Paiomhe ((.Juilon on 
the Malabar coast), and returned home unwillingly 
owing to arthritic gout in 1357. 

By far the greater part of the hook has now 
been proved to be borrowed, with interpolations, 
usually extravagant, from the narrative of Friar 
Odoric (written about 1330); from Hay ton, an 
Armenian who became a Premonstratensian 
monk, and dictated at Poitiers in 1307 a book about 
the East in the French tongue ; from the work of 
t lie Franciscan Carpini ; from tlio well-known 
Epistle of Pi-ester John, widely known in tlie 13th 
century ; from Albert of Aix, Brunotto Latini, 
Peter Comestor, Jacques de Vitry, Vincent de Beau- 
vais (Speculum Hixturicde and Speculum Nutu- 
rale ); from the 12th-century Latin itineraries of 
Palestine, and from the work of the German knight 
William of Bolclcnaele, written in 1330. A small 
portion of the book may still represent actual 
travels and personal knowledge, especially in the 
part relating to the Holy Laud; but this 'does not 
re-establish the honesty of the writer, who claims 
himself to have travelled in the remotest regions 
described, and to have seen with his own eyes the 
wonders enumerated, while he never mentions 
Udorie, from whom he conveyed hy far the greater 
part of his book. Among these wonders vve find 
stories of fabulous monsters, such as anthropophagi, 
and men whose heads grew beneath their shoulders, 
the phuuiix, the vegetable lamb, the weeping croco- 
dile, the garden of transmigrated souls at Cansay 
( Hang-clioo-foo ), and the Valley Perilous. Of the 
Terrestrial Paradise, however, the writer is candid 
enough to say that lie had not been there. 

See the article by Colonel Yule and 15. B. Nicholson 
in vol. xv. (1SS3) of the Encydopiedia Britannka, and 
the latter’s letter in the Academy for April 12, 1884 ; 
Dr Albert Bovensclien, Quellen fur die Rei&ebcsehveibwny 
ties Johann von Mandeville (Berlin, 1888) ; ami the In- 
troduction by G. F. Warner to his edition tor the Itox- 
burglie Club (1889), in which the views of Dr Vogels and 
Dr Carl Schbnborn are also discussed. 

Mandible, a name ajrplied to various jaw- 
organs— e.g. the third pair of appendages in Crus- 
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tareans, the first pair of true appendages in Insects, 
the lower jaw in Vertebrates. 

MuildillgOCS are a Bantu people nf Africa, 
mainly in Senegambia (q.v.). See Africa, YoI. 
I. p. 85. 

Maildogarh, or Mandc', a ruined city of India, 
formerly capital of the Mohammedan kingdom of 
Malwa, stands 15 miles N. of the Nerbudda and 
38 SW. of Indore. The ruins stretch for S 
miles along the crest of the Yindhya Mountains, 
and have a circumference of 37 miles. A deep, 
narrow valley separates them from the adjoining 
tableland. The least injured of the ruined build- 
ings is the great mosque, which is reached by a 
handsome flight of stairs; it is said to lie ‘the 
finest and largest specimen of Afghan architecture 
extant in India.’ There are also a massive royal 
palace and the white marble mausoleum of the 
king who raised the city to the acme of its splen- 
dour (early 15th century). According to Malcolm, 
Mandogarh was founded 313 A.rj, 

Mandoline, a musical instrument of the lute 
species. The body of the mandoline is formed of 
a number of narrow pieces of different kinds of 
wood, bent into the shape, and glued together. 
On the open portion of the body is fixed the 
sounding-board, with a finger-hoard and neck like 
a guitar. The Neapolitan mandoline, which is 
the most perfect, has four double string--, timed 
(beginning with the lowest) G, D, A, E. The 
Milanese mandoline lias five double strings, tuned 
Cl, C, A, D, E. The sound is produced by a 
plectrum in the right hand, while the left hand 
produces the notes on the finger-board. The man- 
doline is chiefly used for accompaniment. 

Mandrake ( Mandrae/om officinalis), a Solan- 
aceous plant closely allied to Belladonna (q.v.). 
There are two varieties, the vernal and the autum- 
nal ; both are natives of the Mediterranean region 
and the East, and especially abound in Greece. 
The whole plant has a very’ fetid narcotic smell ; 

and all parts have 
poisonous proper- 
ties like those of 
belladonna, hut 
more narcotic, for 
which reason a 
dose of the root 
was formerly some- 
i times given to 
patients about to 
endure suigical 
operations. The 
ancients were well 
acquainted with 
the narcotic and 
stupefying proper- 
ties of mandrake, 
and it was a com- 
mon saying of a 
sleepy or indolent 
man ttiat lie hud 
eaten mandrake. 
The large taproot 
grows somewhat 
irregularly, and 
Mandrake [Mandrarjora officinalis), often seems divided 

into two, through 
the development of a branch which attains more 
or less equal size. Hence arises a rude resem- 
blance to a human figure; and this is easily 
exaggerated by a little judicious pruning or carv- 
ing, and by trimming the covering of fine hair- 
like roots. Henee Pythagoras speaks of the man- 
drake as anthropomorphic. To such mannikin- 
figures many magical virtues were ascribed by the 
ancient Germans they were supposed to bring luck 
314 


to their posse-sors, who accordingly die-H-d and 
tended them like doll-., yet kept them reverentially 
enshrined in caskets, and thus obtained their service- 
for the healing of obstinate diseases of man and 
beast, for the divination of the future, or the ensur- 
ing of supplies nf money. From the most ancient 
times aphrodisiac virtues have been ascribed to 
mandrake, which was therefore supposed to cure 
barrenness (see Gen. xxx. 14— 1G ) ; such repute i- 
hardly borne out by the actual properties of the 
root (which would, however, relax the womb), but 
probably move commonly depended on its magical 
associations as a phallic figure. The extremely 
narcotic and poisonous properties nf the plant 
could not but invest these figures with a more 
grim significance, of which the medieval imagina- 
tion made the most. So large, deep, and well 
fixed a mot needs some labour to dig out, and, 
if torn up by main force, bieaks with moie or less 
noise, henee the ancient legend that the mandrake 
shrieks when torn out nf the ground. The sub-e- 
quent possibilities of accident (not to speak of 
misnsp) can easily be imagined, not only from the 
sweet and attractive berries, but the leaves, root, 
or even juice. On the base of caution there arose 
a whole fantastic ritual : the plant could only he 
safely dug up at midnight, and when loosened by 
careful digging should he dragged out of the ground 
by a black dog, which sewed as a vicarious sub- 
stitute for the herbalist, in dread of the mandrake's 
vengeance. 

Mandrill. See Baboon. 

Manchuria, a town of Southern Italy, 22 miles 
E. bv S. of Taranto, near the ancient town of 
Manuuria, of which some important relics are still 
extant. Pop. 8865. In 1700 it exchanged its name 
of C'asalnuovo for Mandnria. 

Maudvi, the chief seaport of the principality of 
C'utcli, in India, on the north shore of the Gulf 
of Cuteli, 36 miles S\Y. of Bhnj, the capital. 
It has a good roadstead and a breakwater, hut 
the harbour is choked with sand. The pilots are 
in request all through the state. Pop. ( 1881 ) 
35,980. 

Manes. See Lares. 

Manet, Edouard (1832-82), a French painter, 
the founder of Impressionism (q.v,). See liis Life 
by Bazive (Paris, 18S4), 

MailctllO, a celebrated Egyptian historian, 
native of Sebennytus, a priest who flourished in the 
3d century b.c. See Egypt, VoI. IV. p. 238. 

Manfred, regent and king of Sicily, was a 
natural son (afterwards legitimised ) of the Emperor 
Frederick II, by Bianca, the daughter of Count 
Lancia, and was horn in 1231. On his father’s 
death in 1250 he received the principality of 
Tarentum, and in the absence of his half-brother, 
Conrad IV., acted as regent in Italy. He bravely 
rlefended his sovereign’s interests against the 
! aggression of Pope Innocent IV. ; and after Con- 
j rad’s death he was acknowledged as regent of 
Apulia, in name of his nephew C'onradin (q.v.). 
The pope, however, renewed his pretensions to 
Apulia, and compelled Manfred to flee for shelter 
to the Saracens, by whose aid he defeated the papal 
troops, and became, in 1257, master of the whole 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily. On the rumour of 
Conradin’s death he was crowned king at Palermo, 
lltlr August 1258, and immediately afterwards was 
excommunicated by Pope Alexander IV. along 
with his adherents ; but Manfred invaded the papal 
dominions, and made himself master of the whole 
of Tuscany. His power now seemed secure, and 
his government was at once mild and vigorous. 
But this tranquillity was not of long duration. 
Pope Urban IV. renewed the excommunication 
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agaimt him and Ids friends-, and bestowed his 
dominions as a papal fief on Charles of Anjou, the 
l.rother of Louis IX. of France. Manfred, though 
at first successful in the war which ensued, was at 
last treacherously defeated, and slain in a bloody 
battle at lienet ento, 26th February 1266. His 
body was interred as that of an excommunicated 
j person. His widow and children weTe barbarously 
treated by the French ; the widow and three son-- 
died in prison ; the daughter wa- eouhned for 
twenty-two years. His history has been . made 
the subject of drama and opera. See C'esare, 
titoria di Manfredi ( 1837 ) ; Schirrmacher, Gcschichte 
tier htzten Hohemtaufcn ( 1871 ). 

MiUlfredonia, a walled seaport of Italy, on 
the Gulf of Manfredonia, a bay of the Adriatic, 23 
miles by rail XE. of Foggia. Founded by Manfred 
in 1261 from the ruins of ancient Sipnntmn, it 
has an old castle and a cathedral. Pop. 8324. 

Mangalore, a seaport and military station, 
and chief town in the district of South Kanara, 
in the presidency of Madras, India. A clean, pictur- 
esque town, embosomed in cocoa-nut palm groves, 
it ships large quantities of coffee (from Coorg and 
Mysore) in small Arabian and Indian vessels. The 
total trade reaches an annual average of nearly 
£7S0,0ft0 in value. Pop. (1881) 32,099, including 
a large body of Roman Catholics, who have here a 
bishop and a, college. .Mangalore is also the head- 
quarters in India of the Basel Lutheran Mission, 
the members of which teach their people to weave 
cloth, print and bind books, and make roof tiles. 
The town, which was three times sacked l>y the 
Portuguese in the lfitli century, was taken by 
Hyder Ali in 1763, and made the headquarters 
of his navy. In 1784 its English garrison yielded 
to Tippoo' Sultan after a nine months’ siege. It 
liecame British in 1799, and was burned by the 
Coorg rebels in 1837. 

Mangan, James Clarence, a gifted lmt hap- 
less Irish poet, who was horn in 1803, and employed 
for many years in the drudgery of copying in" an 
attorney's office. His heart was framed* for suffer- 
ing, and his whole life was a tragedy of hapless 
love, poverty, and intemperance, until he found 
rest in death at Meath Hospital, Dublin, 20th 
June 1849. There is fine quality in liis original 
verse, as well as in his translations from the Ger- 
man, but more especially from the old Irish, as in 
the impassioned ballad of Dark Rosaleen.. His 
German Anthology was published in two volumes 
in 1845, a complete edition of his poems at New 
York in 1870, with a biographical introduction 
by John Mitchel. 

Manganese (sym- Mn; atomic weight, 55) is 
one of the heavy metals of which iron may be 
taken as the representative. It is darker in colour 
than wrought iron, is capable of a high degree of 
polish, and is so hard as to scratch glass and steel. 
It is only feebly attracted by the magnet, and 
oxidises readily on exposure to the air. The metal 
occurs in nature in small quantity along with iron 
in meteoric stones, hut may be obtained in large 
amount by the reduction of its sesqnioxide or car- 
bonate by charcoal at an extreme heat. 

M ith oxygen it forms six compounds : mangan- 
ous oxide, MnO ; manganic oxide, Mn.,O a ; nian- 
ganoso-manganic oxide, Mn 3 0 4 ; manganese dioxide, 
MnO..,; manganic anhydride, Mn0 3 ; and perman- 
ganic anhydride, din, fir. Like iron it forms proto- 
salts, MnCL, and persalts, Mn..Cl 6 . It also forms 
salts derived from an acid, 'H„Mn0 4 , such as 
potassium manganate, K„Mn<V and from an 
acid, EMnO., as potassium permanganate, KMnO,. 
The Unoxide , MnO.,, is the chief form in which 
| manganese is found in nature, and is the general 
source of the other compounds. It is known to 


mineralogists as pyrol unite, and in commerce a; 
black manganese or manganese simply, . Wlier 
heated alone or with sulphuric acid it gives of 
oxygen, and when heated with hydrochloric acid 
chlorine is evolved. It is largely used in the manu- 
facture of glass, to which it imparts a purple colour. 
It is also supposed to colour the amethyst. 

Manganous oxide, MnO, is an olive-green pow- 
der. its salts are colourless, or of a pale rose 
colour. The sulphate, MnS0 4 , in pink crystals, is 
largely used by the calico-printer for the produc- 
tion of black and brown colours, by decomposing it 
with bleaching powder or an alkali. 

Manganic oxide, Mn 3 0 3 , in octahedral crystals, 
forms the mineral braunite, and in the hydrated 
form, Mn.,0 3 ,H a 0, the mineral manganite. 

Red oxide of manganese, Mn 3 0 4 , is formed when 
any of the other oxides are heated in the air. It is 
found in nature as the mineral hausmannite. 

Manganic anhydride, Mn0 3 , is not known in the 
free state. It forms a hydrated acid, II 2 Mn0 4 , 
which forms salts. Manganate of potassium, 
K 3 Mn0 4 , is the best known of these. It is in green 
crystals, and on allowing its solution to stand 
exposed to the air it rapidly becomes blue, violet, 
purple, and finally red, by the gradual conversion 
of the manganate into the permanganate of 
potash ; on this account it is sometimes called 
chameleon mineral. 

Permanganic anhydride, Mn 3 0 7 , is only known 
in solution or in a state of combination. Its 
solution is of a splendid red colour, hut appears of 
a dark violet tint when seen by transmitted light. 
Permanganate of potash, KMn0 4 , which crystallises 
in reddish-purple prisms, is the most important of 
its salts. It is largely employed in analytical 
chemistry, and is the basis of Cloudy's Disinfectant 
Fluid. ' 

Manganese is a constituent of many mineral 
waters, and is found in small quantity in the ash 
of most vegetable and animal substances, It is 
almost always associated with iron. Various pre- 
parations of manganese have been employed in 
medicine. The binoxide has been used ns a sub- 
stitute for bismuth in dyspeptic affections, while 
various preparations have been tried as substitutes 
for iron in anfemia, but with disappointing results. 
The manganate and permanganate of potash 
readily part with their oxygen, and in weak solution 
are used as disinfecting and astringent lotions. 

Mange, a contagious disease in horses, dogs, 
and cattle, is, like scab in sheep, very similar to itch 
in the human subject, resulting from the attacks 
of minute mites or aeari. Some of these burrow 
in the skin, others move about upon the skin, 
especially if it be dirty or scurfy, and cause much 
irritation, heat, and itching, and the eruption of 
minute pimples, .with dryness, scurfiness, baldness, 
and bleaching of the skin. The treatment consists 
in destroying the aeari, and insuring the cleanli- 
ness and health of the skin, both of which objects 
are effected by washing the parts thoroughly every 
second day with soft soap and water, and dressing 
daily with sulphur or mild mercurial ointments, or 
with a solution containing four grains either of 
corrosive sublimate or arsenic to the ounce of water. 
Castor-oil seeds, bruised and steeped for twelve 
hours ill buttermilk, are very successfully used by 
the native Indian farriers. Where the heat and 
itching are. great, as is often the case in dogs, a few 
drops of tincture of belladonna may he used to 
the usual dressing, or applied along with a little 
glycerine. Where the general health is indifferent, 
as in chronic cases, the patient should he liberally 
fed, kept clean and comfortable, have an occa- 
sional alterative dose of any simple saline medicine, 
such as nitre or common salt, and a course of 
such tonics as iron or arsenic. Cleanliness and 
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occasional washing and brushing maintain the skin 
in a healthy state, and thus prevent its becoming a 
suitable nidus for the acari . — The Bar Coptic mange, 
due to a burrowing mite, besides being highly con- 
tagious, is often fatal, and is specially legislated 
for in the Shetland Islands, where it is very pre- 
valent, under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts. 

Mail snail, Richmal, of Irish extraction, but 
born in London, was the head-mistress of a ladies’ 
school near Wakefield, and died in 1820. Few 
particulars of her personal history have been pre- 
served ; she survives only in her ledouhtahle Ques- 
tions, the pride and terror of several generations 
of school-girls. She was an amiable and excellent 
woman, hut as a writer she has been well called 
‘the very high -priestess of the great god Cram.’ 
Of the popularity of her schoolroom encyclopaedia, 
compiled entirely by herself, there can, how- 
ever, be no doubt: an impression, printed in 1857 
in America, was taken front the .84th London 
edition. It has been reprinted in England and in 
the United States as recently as 1886. 

Mango ( 3Iancjifcra indica, natural order Ana- 
cardiacem), one of the most esteemed fruits of 
India. The tree grows from 40 tn 50 feet high, 
with spreading top and numerous branches, at the 
extremities of winch ate the densely-crowded long 
lanceolate leaves. When in flower it hears some 
resemblance to the Sweet Chestnut. The fruit, 
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which is a fleshy drupe, when fully ripe is some- 
what kidney-shaped or oval, varying in size from 
that of a small hen’s egg to a large goose’s 
egg, in colour yellow or reddish, speckled with 
black, and containing a large flattened stone, 
the kernel of which is nutritions. There are 
seveial varieties of mango. Some have the flesh 
of the fruit full of fibres, and are on that account 
considered inferior ; those that cut like an apple, 
and have few or no fibres, are the most highly 
esteemed. The fruit is eaten without any pre- 
paration, except peeling the outer rind off. Jellies, 
preserves, and tarts are made of the unripe fruit, 
and it is also pickled, Mango was introduced 
into Jamaica in 1782, and is now very generally 
cultivated in tropical and subtropical countries. 
The tree is ordinarily raised from seeds, but, as the 
finer varieties cannot he depended upon to come 
true from seeds, they are increased by layering and 
inarching. M. sylvatica, besides being eaten when 
ripe and fresh by the natives of India, is dried and 
used medicinally. M. oppositifoliu, the fruit of 
which is of the size of a pullet’s egg, is much 
esteemed in Burma. 


Mailgold-Wlirztri, or Mantjolu, a Geiman 
name in general use in Britain and America to 
designate the varieties of the Common Beet (n.v.) 
cultivated in fields for the feeding of cattle — 
Beta vulgaris of the natural order Clrenopodiaeere. 
The field beets differ from the garden beets clriefly in 
being larger in all their parts, and coarser. They 
have large root-., which in some of the varieties are 
red, in others greenish or whitish, in some carrot- 
shaped, and in others nearly globular. The cultiva- 
tion of mangold as a field-crop was introduced from 
France into England in 1780. At first, so little 
was its value known, that the leaves alone were 
used as food for cattle. Its impor tance, however, 
was soon appreciated, and it rapidly gained favour. 
It is much more patient of a high temperature than 
the turnip, liable to fewer diseases, and vastly more 
productive under favourable conditions. In highly, 
manured grounds in the sonth of England as much 
as front 60 to 70 torts to the acre have been raised; 
throughout the south of England it is generally 
admitted that it is as easy to grow 30 tons of 
mangold to the acre as 20 tons of Swedish turnips. 
The lower temperature of Scotland, however, does 
not admit of the crop being raised there to advan- 
tage. The mode of culture does not vary materi- 
ally front that followed in fairing turnips. The 
land in which the crop is to he planted receives 
a deep furrow in autumn ; and, if it is quite free 
front perennial weeds, it is often previously well 
manured. Mangolds are sown both in rows on the 
flat ground and in drills raised by the plough — the 
former from IS to 25 inches apart, and the latter 
from 25 to 28 inches wide. From 12 to 16 tons of 
dung with from 2 to 3J cwt. of superphosphate, 
2 to 3 cwt. common salt, anil 2 to 3 cwt. nitrate of 
soda per acre are common dressings for mangolds. 
Indeed, this crop can hardly he over-manured. It 
. requires 6 or 7 lb. of seed to the acre ; and, as the 
! grains are enclosed in a hard and rough coat, they 
1 are steeped in water for two days previous to their 
; being planted, for the purpose of promoting a 
quick and regular ‘braird.’ The long red, the 
round red, and the orange and yellow globes are all 
favourite varieties in England. As soon as the 
plants are about 3 inches above ground, they are 
singled out by the hand, and their cultivation is 
afterwards the same in all respects as in the ease 
of Swedish turnips. The crop should always he 
■stored hv the end of October, and should not he 
consumed till the following spring, by which time 
the roots have lost their tendency to produce scour 
in animals, and have greatly improved in feeding 
value. Care has to be taken not to injure the 
leaves or bulbs, as they are liable to suller from 
1 bleeding. ’ Tire roots are stored in pits or 1 damps, ' 
covered with straw and a little earth, as a pro- 
tection in severe weather. 

Mangonel. See Ballista. 

Mangosteeil, produced by Gamma mangos- 
tana (natural order Clnsiaeea- ), is considered the 
most delicious and wholesome of all fmits. Tire 
tree, which is a native of the Moluccas, grows 
about 20 feet high in very regular symmetrical 
form. The leaves are large, oval, entire, deep dark 
green above with a dull lustre, olive-green below. 
The open flowers resemble those of a red rose, but 
have only four petals. The fruit, in size and shape, 
resembles a middling-sized orange ; it is dark 
brown, spotted with yellow or gray, has a thick 
rind, and is divided internally by thin partitions 
into cells, The pulp is soft and juicy, of a rose 
colour, refrigerant and slightly laxative, with a 
mixture of sweetness and. acidity, and has an 
extremely delicate flavour. It may be eaten very 
freely with perfect safety, and is esteemed very 
beneficial in fevers. It is cultivated in Java and 
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in the Bimtli ea<-t of A'ia ; it has recently become 
common in Ceylon, and lias been successfully intio- 
duped into other tiopical countries. 

Mangrove ( ffliizophont), a genus of calyciflnral 
dicotv ledons, including about fifty specie--, of 
which the indistinct affinities have constituted a 
separate older (Rhizophoracere). They are tiee-. 
and i-liiub-, all tropical (especially South Ameri- 
can ). and native' of coasts, particularly about the 
months of livers, where they glow in the imul, and 
form a close thicket down to and within the margin 
of the sea, even to low -water mark, forming the 
characteristic mangrove-swamps so often described 
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by travellers and naturalists. Most species send 
down roots fiom their branches, and thus rapidly 
euend over large spaces, funning secure letreats 
for multitudes of atpiatie birds, whilst crabs and 
shell-fish are also to be found in them in vast 
ntirubeis. Their interlacing roots retain mud, sea- 
weed, &e,, and thus rapidly form soil and encroach 
upon the shallow sea ; on the noith coast of Java 
and elsewhere their geological impoitance is speci- 
ally marked. The seeds have the peculiarity of 
germinating before the fruit has fallen, a long thick 
radicle proceeding from the seed, piercing its cover- 
ing, and extending rapidly downwaids. When the 
fruit drops, the stout heavy radicle pierces the 
mud, and the young tree is thus planted in the 
proper position forthwith. The fruit of the com- 
mon mangrove (R. Mangle) is sweet, eatable; and 
its juice, when fermented, yields a light wine. 
The hark is sometimes imported for the sake of 
its tannin, in which all the species are rich. Man- 
grove wood is also imported from the West Indies. 
The Chinese and East Indian species ( R . gymno- 
rhiza, &e.) are of similar habit and properties; 
some of the latter ate separated as a distinct genus, 
Bruguiera. — The so called White Mangrove is 
A\ icennia ( ip v. ). 

Manhattan Island, the island on which the 
great part of Mew York city stands. 

Mania. .See Insanity. 


Manica, a gold-field long worked by the Poitu- 
guese, 130 miles MW. of the port of Sofala. 


Manichtens, or Manx, the founder of the 
heretical sect of the Maniclneans, of whose life the 
most legendary and contradictory accounts are 
given through two distinct sources— the Western or 
Creek, and the Oriental or Mohammedan— the 
latter alone being apparently worthy of belief. 
According to it Mam was a native of Ecbatana, 
born probably about .215 A.D., and had his education 
at Ltesiphon under his father Futak, who joined the 


sect of the Moyhtasilnh (Baptists) in which his son 
was In ought up. This sect was connected with the 
Mandieans (q.v.), and most probably also with the 
Elkesaites and Hemeiobaptists, and may also have 
borrowed something from Christianity. At about 
the age of tliiity Mani began to pioclaim Iris new 
leligion at the eouit of the Peisian king, Sapor I., 
and then undertook long missionary journeys, re- 
turning to the court about 270. Pursued by the 
enmity of the Maginns he was obliged to flee, was 
protected by the next king, Formuzd, hut under 
his successor, Bahrain I., was abandoned to the 
hatred of liis enemies, who crucified him in 276 
and flayed his lifeless body. His numerous 
epistles and writings are lost, and we know of 
them only fiom the Arabic catalogue, the Fihrivt, 
and from allusions in Epiplianius, Augustine, 
and Photius. 

ManicHjExsji was a great religious system that 
spiling up in western Asia about the close of the 
3d century, and which, although it utterly dis- 
claimed being denominated Christian, yet was 
leckoned among the heretical bodies of the Church. 
It was not an offshoot from Christianity, but was 
based on the ancient Babylonian religion, and was 
thus really a Semitic religion of nature modified by 
Christian and Peisian elements, , systematised anil 
elevated into a gnosis, and made applicable to 
human life by a deduced system of ethics. But, 
while it borrowed nothing from Christianity proper, 
it derived part of its terminology and some of its 
conceptions fiom Christianity as developed among 
the sects of the Bnsilidians, Marcieniles, and Bnv- 
desanites. The Western Manichneans adopted 
many Christian elements which were not present 
in the original system of its founder nor in its 
purer Eastern development. It is possible, al- 
though it has not yet been satisfactorily proved, 
that it borrowed some elements fiom Buddhism. 
Baur was the first to work out the theory 
of a Buddhist element, and was followed by 
Neander, Hilgenfeld, and other scholais; hut Ins 
aignment has been assailed by Le Page Rououf, 
Zeller, Lightfoot, and Haruack. Maniclueism was 
essentially a complete dualism, materialistic in 
so far as the physical and ethical were con- 
founded, and its success, says Hainaclt, was due 
to the fact that it united an ancient mythology 
and a thorough-going materialistic dualism with 
an exceedingly simple spiritual worship and a 
strict inoiality. As lias been said, it assumed two 
chief principles, whence had sprung all visible and 
invisible creation, ami which — totally antagonistic 
in their natures — weie respectively styled the 
Light, the Good, or God, and the DailinesH, the 
Bad, Matter, or Archon. They each inhabited a 
region akin to their natures, and excluding each 
other to such a degree that the region of Darkness 
and its leader never knew of the existence of that 
of the Light. Twelve icons — corresponding to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac and the twelve stages 
of the world— had emanated from the Primeval 
Light ; while Darkness, filled with the eternal 
fire, which burned but shone not, was peopled by 
demons , who were constantly fighting- among 
themselves. In one of these contests, pressing 
towards the outer edge, as it were, of their region, 
they became aware of the neighbouring region, 
and forthwith united, attacked it, and succeeded 
m carrying captive the Bay of Light that was sent 
against them at the head of the hosts of Lig ht, 
and which was the embodiment of the Idea? or 
Pi imal Man. The God of Light himself now 
hastened to the rescue, and with the help of new 
feons defeated Darkness and sot free the primal 
man in his greater ancl better part. The smaller 
and fainter portion, however — the Jesus patihilis 
of the \\ estern Maniolueans— remained in the 
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hands of the poweis of Dai lore's, and out of tlii- 
they formed, after the ideal of the Man of Light, 
mortal man. But even the small fraction of light 
left in him, broken in two souls, would hare pie- 
vailed against them, had they not found means to 
further divide and subdivide it by the propagation 
of this man. Thus man was originally fonued in 
the image of Satan, hut contained within him a 
spark of the heavenly light, which awaits its final 
deliverance by separation from the enveloping dark- 
ness. The demons sought to obscure it further by 
sensuality and dark forms of belief and faith, such 
as Paganism and Judaism : hut the spirits of Light 
are constantly engaged in drawing out the dimmed 
and buried light hidden in the world, by opening 
up to men the tme gnosis of natnie, and meaning 
them away fiom sensuality and on or. Thus thete 
appeared in the world a succession of teachers, as 
Adam, Noah, Abialiam, and probably Zoroaster 
and Buddha. Jesus also was such a teacher, but 
he was neither the historical Christ of Christianity, 
nor the Messiah of the Jews, hut a phantasmal 
Jesus ( Jesus i input ibil is), who did not actually 
suffer, as he seemed, on the cross, but only allowed 
himself to become an example of enduianee and 
passive pain for his own, the souls of light. Since 
even his immediate adherents, the apostles, were 
not strong enough to sutler as he had commanded 
them, he promised them a Paraclete, who should 
complete his own work. This Paraclete was Mani, 
who surrounded himself, like Christ, with twelve 
apostles, and sent them into the world to teach 
and to pi each his doctrine of salvation. The end 
of the world will he lire, in which the legion of 
Darkness will lie consumed. 

To atlain to the legion of eternal light, it 
is necessary that Passion, or rather the Body, 
should be utterly subdued; hence rigoious absti- 
nence fiom all sensual pleasures— asceticism, in 
fact, to the utmost degree— is to be exercised. The 
believers are divided into two classes — the E/erti 
( Pcrfecti ) and the Cutechumeni (Auditorcs). The 
Elect have to take the oath of abstinence from evil 
and profane speccli (including * religious terms such 
as Christians use icspecting the Godhead and 
religion’), and from Jlesu, eggs, milk, fish, wine, and 
all intoxicating drinks ; from the possession of 
riches, or, indeed, any property whatsoever; fiom 
huiting any being — animal or vegetable; from 
heeding their own family, or showing any pity to 
him who is not of the Manicluean creed ; and 
finally, from breaking their chastity by marriage 
or otherwise. The Auditors were comparatively 
free to partake of the good things of this world, 
but they had to provide for the subsistence of the 
Elect, and their highest aim also rvas the attain- 
ment of the state of their superior brethren. In 
this Manicluean worship, the Visible Representa- 
tives of the Light (sun and moon) were reveied, 
hub only as representatives of the Ideal, of the 
Good or supreme God. Neither altar nor sacrifice 
was to be found in their places of religious assem- 
blies, nor did they erect sumptuous temples. Fasts, 
prayers, occasional readings in the supposed writ- 
ings of Mani, were all their outer worship. The 
Old Testament they rejected unconditionally ; of 
the New Testament they adopted certain por- 
tions, as revised and redacted by the Paiaclete. 
Sunday, as the day on which the visible universe 
was to he consumed, the day consecrated to the 
sun, rvas kept as a great festival ; and the most 
solemn day in their year was the anniversary of 
the death of Mani. 'The later Marrichieans cele- 
brated mysteries analogous to the Christian sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. St 
Augustine belonged to the sect for about nine years, 
and is our chief authority on this subject. 

The outward history of the sect is one of almost 1 


continuous persecution. Yet it spread rapidly from 
Peisia and Mesopotamia to Syria, noithein Africa, 
and even Constantinople and Borne, drawing ad- 
herents from the remnants of the old Gnostic sects, 
especially from the Maieionites, and on the other 
hand from men of a rationalistic temperament rvho 
weie repelled by such dogmas as that of the Incar- 
nation. Both the Human and Byzantine emperors 
enacted stringent laws against the Manicluean', 
the most severe being Valentinian III. and Jus- 
tinian. Pope Leo the Gieat persecuted them in 
Rome, and in northern Africa they weie exter- 
minated by the VaudnK But their peculiar doc- 
trines lingered on into the middle ages, and 
influenced many sects, as the Piiscilliauists, Pauli- 
dans, Bogomiles, Catharists, and Albigenses. 

See Beausobre, Hist, critique ite Manichte ft dit Mam- 
chtisme (1734); Baur, Las blanch. Itdiqionssiisteni 
(1331); Finger, Mani (186!) ; Kessler-; Untersiuhunq 
zur Itencsis des Mamch. dtcliinonssiiitcui (1876), and his 
excellent atticles, ‘ Mani ’ and Gfaiuchuer,’ In vol. is. of 
Herzog-Plitt’s Itcal-Enepclopadle ; Geyler, Las Syt>Um 
ties Mamdudsmus (1873); also Harnack’s admirable 
article in the Enciiclopadia Sntanaiau. 

Maniliiki Islands, a gmirp of low, wooded 
atolls, scattered over the central Pacific, between 
the Marqne'U-i and Union groups with a total area 
of some 55 sq. m., and pop. of 1600. Most of the'e 
Wands, as Caioline, Malden, Starbuek, Penrhyn, 
Httmplney, Yost ok, Flint, and two or tliiee other*, 
belong to Britain. 

Manila ( by English people often spelt Manilla), 
chief town of the Philippine Islands and capital of 
the Spanish possessions in eastern Asia, stands on 
tlie east side of a wide bay on the south-west coast 
of Luzon, 650 miles SE. of Hong-hong, with which 
city it has been connected by telegraph since 1881. 
It is divided into two pm lions by the little river 
Pasig. On the south hank stands the sleepy old 
town (founded in 1571 by Legazpi), surrounded hv 
crumbling walls, with tolerably wide straight streets 
crossin" each other at right angles. Here are the 
aichbishop’s palace, numerous churches and monas- 
teries, the cathedral, mint (closed in 1889), univer- 
sity, Jesuit observatory, aisenal, and the Wracks 
of the Spanish garrison. On the north bank are 
the modern suburbs, Binondo, &c., the commercial 
and native quartets, with the palaces of the govemor- 
geneial ami the admiral of the station. The city is 
liable to visitations of earthquakes, typhoons, and 
thunderstorms of exceptional violence : for instance, 
a violent earthquake did gieat damage in 1880, 
whilst a hurricane in 1882 mined half the city. 
For this leason many of the old stone houses and 
churches are in mins, the streets are lighted, not 
with gas, hut with lceiosene oil lamps, and most of 
the newer houses aie built of wood. The native 
houses are generally constructed of bamboo and 
thatched with the leaves of the nipa palm. Glass 
is not used in the windows, but the ilat shell of a 
large oyster, and the window-frames all slide hori- 
zon tall v. This is to exclude the meat heat, the 
mean for the year being 82° F. ; but during the 
lainy season (May to November) it ranges from 65° 
to 68°. The total population is estimated at nearly 
300,000, for the must part native Tagals, though 
there are some 25,000 Chinese, large numbers 
descended fiom these two laces, and about 5000 
Spaniards. The people are fond of dancing and 
music ; hut the predominant passions of the native 
population are cock-fighting, carried on in licensed 
cockpits, which yield a large revenue to the govern- 
ment, and betting and gambling. Almost the only 
industry is the manufacture of cigars, which employs 
21,000 women and 1500 men. The harbour is not 
very safe during south-west and north-east winds, 
although shelter is afforded by a small breakwater, 
and improvement works vere in operation for ten 
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| years uutil suddenly .-topped in 1880. Large oeean- 
! going vessels anchor at the naval station of Cavite, 

■ 5 mile-- to the south-west. A railway was com- 
menced from Manila to Dagupan, a distance of 120 
miles, in 1887, and one section was opened in 1890. 
The principal port of the Philippines, Manila has an 
export trade valued approximately at £3,100,000 
annually, and an import trade that falls hut little 
short of that figure. Sugar, hemp, cigars and 
tobacco, anil cotl'ee account for three-fourths of the 
export-, and cotton goods, rice, wine, silk, and 
flour figure most prominently amongst the imports. 
Nearly cme-half of the trade is carried on under the 
British flag, one-fourth under the Spanish, and one- 
seventh under that of the United States. . The 
Spani-h authorities are very jealous of foreigners 
settling in Manila, and especially dislike the 
i 'hinp-e, A breach was threatened in 1889 between 
China and Spain on account of the treatment to 
which the .subjects of the former power were sub- 
jected in the Philippines. — For ifunillu. Heitt/j, see 
Abaca. 

Manin, Daniels, an Italian patriot of Jewish 
descent, was born 13th May 1804 at Venice, studied 
law at Padua, and subsequently practised at the 
bar. From 1831 be became a recognised leader of 
liberal opinion in Venice. Previous to the outbreak 
of 1S4S Manin was imprisoned for presenting a 
somewhat outspoken petition to the authorities ; 
but on the promulgation of the news that Paris, 
Naples, and Tuscany were in revolution he was 
released in triumph ‘by the populace, and was at 
once invested with supreme power. From the 
period of hi- election to the presidency of the 
Venetian republic Manin ’s energies were devoted 
to the organisation of the inhabitants for self- 
defence. During the annexation of Lombardy to 
Piedmont lie laid down his authority ; but on 
the defeat of the Sardinian army at Sovara, 23d 
March 1849, he resumed it, and was the animating 
spirit of the entile population of Venice during the 
heroic defence of the city for five months against 
the besieging Austrian army. On the 24th of 
August Venice capitulated ; but Manin, with forty 
of the principal citizens, being excluded from the 
amnesty, quitted the city. He retired to Paris, 
where lie taught Italian, and where lie died of 
heart-disease, 22d September 1837- The bones of 
this truly great and noble man were brought to free 
Venire in 18GS, and a statue of him was erected 
in 1873. See Lives by Henri Martin (Paris, 1859), 
Fin/i (1872), and Errera (1875). 

Manioc, Mandioc, or Cassava (Mnnihot 
‘ifili&iMtt), a plant of the natural order Euphor- 
liiaceu-, a native of tropical America, and much cul- 
tivated there, in tropical Africa, and in other tropica] 
countries. Manioc, or Mandioca, is the Brazilian 
name, Cutssnm the West Indian ; and in Peru and 
some other parts of South America the name is 
■T itt'ti or Yucca. The plant is shrubby, with brittle 
stems (i to 8 feet high, and crooked branches, at the 
extremities of which are the large palmate leaves 
and green flower.-. The root is tuberous, of immense 
size, weighing often as much as 30 lb. The milky, 
acrid juice which permeates every part of the plant 
is a deadly poison in it„ fresh state, owing to the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid, which is quickly dis- 
sipated by heat. The juice, inspissated by boiling, 
forms the excellent sauce called Cimureep (t r. v. ), 
and fermented with molasses yields an intoxi- 
cating beverage called Ouycou ; whilst the root, 
j grated, dried on hot metal plates, and rcmgblv 
j powdered, becomes an article of food, largely 
j used in South America, and there very generally 
j known as t'ar inn ( Port. , ‘meal’)- It is made into 
j “*ih takes, like the oatmeal-cakes of Scotland, 
i ™ formed, however, not by mixing it with 


water, but by the action of beat softening and 
agglutinating the particles of starch. It is alsi 
imported into Britain, to be used in manufac 
tones as starch. The true starch of manioc, 
separated in the ordinary manner from the fibre, 
is known in commerce as Brazilian Arrowroot. 
From it tapioca is made, by heating it on hob 
plates, and stirring with an iron rod ; the starch- 
grains burst, some of the starch is converted 
into dextrine, and the whole agglomerates into 
small irregular masses. The Pearl Tapioca of the 
shops, consisting of small spherical grains, is not 
a product of manioc but of potato starch. — Another 
species or variety of manioc is also cultivated, tlie 
roots of which contain a perfectly bland juice, and 
are eaten raw, roasted, or boiled. This, the Sweet 
Cassava or Sweet Jnca ( M. Aipi., said to be a native 
of Africa as well as of America), lias the root of 
longer shape than the common or bitter cassava, 
and smaller.— The manioc is easily propagated by 
cuttings of the stem, and is of rapid growth, attain- 
ing maturity in six months. The produce is at 
least six times that of wheat. 

Manipur, a native state in the north-east of 
India, occupying some 8000 sq. m. of for the most 
part heavily timbered mountain-land between Bur- 
ma, Assam, Chittagong, and Cacliar; pop. (1881) 
221,070, collected most thickly in one valley, 030 
sq. in., situated 2500 feet above sea-level, blost of 
the work in the country is performed by women : 
they do all the buying and selling, and the carrying 
to and from market, as well as the field labour and 
the spinning and weaving, The men are incor- 
rigibly lazy, but passionately fond of the game of 
Polo (q.v.). A British political agent is stationed 
at the rajah’s cotufc; but no tribute is paid to the 
British government.— The capital, called Manipur, 
also Iinpha.il, is a vast group of suburban residences, 
those of the rajah and his courtiers, situated in the 
midst of a large forest. The place lias no trades- 
men or artisans ; its wants are supplied by women 
hucksters, who bring in food and cloth from their 
villages. Pop. 30,000 to 40,000. 

Munis. See Pangolin. 

Munissu, See Magnesia. 

Manistee', capital of Manistee county, Michi- 
gan, is on Lake Michigan, at the mouth of the 
Manistee River, 135 miles NIY. of Lansing. If has 
several foundries, ten salt-works, and a large num- 
ber of lumber-mills. Pop. (1890)12,799. 

Manito ba, a province of Canada, bounded 
on the W. by the district of Assiniboiu, and ou 
the N\Y, and N. by the districts of Saskatchewan 
and Keewatin. _ Its eastern boundary is the 
province of Ontario and the unorganised territory 
east of Keewatin. On the S. the boundary is 49° 
N. lat. The province is traversed by several rivers, 
among others the Assiuiboine, with its many tribu- 
taries, the chief of which arc the Souris, the Pem- 
bina, and the Red River. The Winnipeg River 
flows for 60 or 70 miles through the eastern portion 
of the province into Lake Winnipeg. The prin- 
cipal lakes are Winnipeg, 8500 sq. m. ; Manitoba, 
1900 sq. ill, ; and Wiunipegosis, 1936 sq. in. The 
country consists for the most part of a level plain, 
with occasional undulations, A good deal is said 
from time to time about the severity of the climate. 
The summer mean is 05° to 70°— nearly the same 
as that in the state of New York. In winter the 
thermometer occasionally sinks to 30°, 40°, and 50“ 
below zero; but these extreme temperatures are 
very rare. The atmosphere is bright and dry, and 
the cold is not so much felt as in many countries 
irith a higher temperature ami a more humid 
atmosphere. Warm clothing — especially when diiv- 
mg — and warm houses are necessary to resist the 
severity of the weather. Very little snow falls on 
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the prairie-., the average depth being about IS to 24 
inches ; tlie native hordes graze out of doors all 
the winter. Ploughing generally begins during 
April. The harvest takes place in August and 
September. Trees are found along the rivers and 
streams, and in greater abundance in the eastern 
and northern parts of the province ; but Manitoba 
is not well wooded. 

The population in 1886 was 108,640 — Presby- 
terians, 28,406; Church of England, 23,200; Metho- 
dists, 18,617 ; Roman Catholics, 14,631 ; Mennonitc.-, 
9112. Etlmologieally they may he classified an 
follows; of English origin', 23,949; Irish, 21,180; 
Scotch, 23,676 ; Indians, 5373 ; half-breeds, 7983 ; 
French, 6821 ; Germans, 11,082 ; Icelanders, 2468. 
Among the principal cities and towns are Winni- 
peg, 23,000 ; Portage-la-Prairie, 4000 ; Brandon, 
4000 ; and Selkirk, 1000. The chief industry is 
agrieultiue; the soil is of remarkable depth 'and 
fertility, and in favourable seasons the crops are 
large, considering the imperfect methods of culti- 
vation practised. Manitoba wheat and flour are 
regarded as the finest in the continent. Much of 
it is bought up by American millers, the product 
being mixed with flours made from grain produced 
in the United States. Other grains succeed admir- 
ably, and an endeavour is being made to encourage 
the growth of flax. Vegetables and roots are un- 
usually prolific and of great size. Wheat-growing 
was for some few years the staple industry ; but 
the farmers are now engaged more in mixed farm- 
ing, including dairy-farming and the raising of 
cattle and sheep. Fruit-growing is not earned on 
to any extent, although many of the smaller 
varieties— such as the strawberry, black and red 
currant, raspberry, gooseberry, and cranberry — 

' appear to be indigenous. In minerals the province 
is not very rich, but coal is found in southern 
Manitoba, although it is not yet worked to any 
extent. Manufactures of various kinds are increas- 
ing ; and Winnipeg is tu a large extent the distrib- 
uting centre for the western part of the Dominion. 
Big game is still found in the less accessible parts 
of the province — moose, bear, and some kinds of 
deer. Small game is plentiful — principally prairie 
chicken and wild duck. Close times are provided 
for the protection of all the principal wild animals 
and birds. A considerable fishing industry is 
carried on in the rivers and lakes, and white-fish 
and pickerel are caught in large quantities. 

Goods to the value of §2,207,314 were imported 
in the year ending June 1889. Of this amount. 
§673,012 came from Great Britain, and §1,434,749 
from the United States; the other countries being 
in the following order ; Japan, France, Germany, 
China, and Belgium. The exports in the same 
period were valued at §1,782,606, consisting chiefly 
of animals and tlieir produce, and agricultural 
products, chiefly to Great Britain and the United 
States. These' figures do not include the inter- 
provincial trade, which is large. 

The government is administered by a lieutenant- 
governor, appointed by the governor-in-council. Ho 
is assisted by an Executive Council and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly of 35 members elected by the people. 
There is only one House of Parliament in Mani- 
toba. The province is represented by three mem- 
bers in the Dominion Senate and by live in the 
House of Commons. The levenue of the province 
in 1SS8 was §1,740,448, anil the expenditure 
¥991,221. The subsidies from the Dominion 
treasury amounted in all to §426,671. 

In Manitoba the Dominion government offers 
free grants of land — 160 acres — to every male 
settler above eighteen years of age, and to every 
female who is the head of a family. There is still 
a considerable quantity of government land undis- 
posed of in the north-western and north-eastern 


parts of the province. The Canadian Pacific Bail- 
way Company, the Canada Xortli-we-t Land Com- 
pany, the Manitoba anil North-western Railway 
Company, and the Hudson Bay Company hare a con- 
siderable quantity of land for sale in different parts 
of tlie province, the price ranging from §2.30 
up to §7 or §8 per acre, aceoiding to locality and 
contiguity to railways and settlements. A large 
land grant has also recently been promised to 
the Hudson Bay Railway Company. Improved 
farms are to he bail on reasonable terms at moder- 
ate prices. Tile Dominion Lands Commissioner 
i> established in Winnipeg, and there are land 
and immigration agents in different parts of the 
province. 

Manitoba is in communication by rail with the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific, and with all 
parts of Canada and the United States. The 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway- 
completed in 1883 — has naturally been of immense 
advantage to the province. The first railway to 
Manitoba was a continuation of the United 
States system from Pembina to Winnipeg, and 
was opened in 1879. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
way has diiect connection with Winnipeg and 
Brandon ; and a railway is ptojected from Winni- 
peg to Hudson Bay. 

Until 1868 what is now known as Manitoba 
formed a portion of the territory under tlie control 
of tlie Hudson Bay Company. The first agricul- 
tural settlement in the country was formed in 1812, 
under the auspices of the Earl of Selkirk, who 
took out a party of Higlilandem in that year. 
They were located at ICildonan and Selkirk, on 
the Red Paver, about 20 miles north of the site 
of tlie present city of Winnipeg, In 1868 the 
company gave up their exclusive rights to the 
government of the territory, on certain con- 
ditions— among others a money payment of 
£300,000 and a considerable grant of land. The 
province of Manitoba was constituted by an 
Act passed in 1870. One of the first events of 
importance that happened in Manitoba was the 
Kiel rebellion in 1869-70. It arose out of a feeling 
of some of the inhabitants that their position and 
rights had not been sufficiently considered in the 
transfer already mentioned. The rebellion col- 
lapsed iii 1870 on the arrival at Fort Garry, the 
site of the present city of Winnipeg, of the expe- 
dition under Colonel (afterwards Lord) Woiseley. 
Most of the leaders in the rebellion were subse- 
quently amnestied. The progress of Manitoba 
from an agricultural point or view has been some- 
what remarkable, but its political history has been 
comparatively uneventful, excepting for the exist- 
ence of occasional friction between tlie provincial 
and F’ederal authorities since 1880, in connection 
with railway extension in the province. After pro- 
tracted negotiations these differences have, how- 
ever, been disposed of. 

References may be made to tlie following works: 
Bryce’s J lunitoba : Its Infamy , Growth, and Present 
Condition ( 1882 ) ; Christie’s Man itoba Described ( 1885 ) ; 
Macoun's Manitoba and the Great North-west (Loih!. 
1883); Grant’s Ocean to Ocean (1873); bream's Cana- 
dian Agriculture (1885); Official Handbook to Canada 
(Loud. 1890); Haydon and Selwyn’s North America 
(1883); .4 Canadian Tone (1880) ; The Statistical Year- 
book of Canada (Ottawa, 1890). 

Dlanitoii. See Asnui-woBSMip, Yob I. p. 
288. 

MailitOll, a summer-resort at the base of Pike's 
Peak, Colorado, 6290 feet above tlie level of the 
sea. It is the Saratoga of tlie west, with soda 
springs and several large summer hotels. Pop, 422. 

Jttanitoulin Islands, a chain of islands in 
Lake Huron, separating it from Georgian Bay. 
The principal are Grand Monitoulin (80 miles long 
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ami iS wiiW- ), Cockburn Isle, anil Drummond 
I-le ; the ln-t belong' to the state of Michigan, the 
re-t to Ontario. All are irregular and striking in 
their natuial feature-, and Grand MuniLouliii and 
Cockbuvu me covered with large foiests of pine, 
pop. about 2UOO. 

Uanitowoo’, capital of Manitowoc county, 
Wheoii-iu, lie-, at the mouth of the Manitowoc 
Ri\er, on Lake Michigan, 77 mile-? hv rail X. of 
Milwaukee. It has a uood harbour, and shiplmild- 
ing is iieti\ ely carried on. Lumber i- -awn, and fur- 
niture, machinery, castings, and leather are manu- 
factured. Pop. (1883) 6881. 

Manka to, capital of Blue Earth county, Min- 
nesota, on the right hank of the .Minnesota 1 liver, 
SO miles S\V. of Mt Paul. Three lines of railway 
pas-, and small steamboats can ascend as far as 
this point. The town contains a state normal 
school, Roman Catholic college, &e., and has varied 
mauufactuie-. Pop. (1885)7845. 

Mann, Horace, American educationist, was horn 
at Franklin, Massachusetts 4th May 1796, gradu- 
ated at Brown University in 1819, and commenced 
the study of law. He was elected to the legislature 
of Massachusetts, in 1827, and succeeded in found- 
ing the state lunatic asylum. Removing to Boston, 
he was elected (1833) to the state senate, of which 
he became president. After editing the revised 
statutes of the state, he was for eleven years 
secretary of the Board of Education. _ He gave up 
business and politics, and devoted his whole time 
to the cause of education, working usually lifteen 
hours a day. In 1843 he made a visit to educa- 
tional establishments in Europe, and his Report 
was reprinted both in England and America. Tn 
1848 he wa= elected to congress, as the successor of 
John Quincy Adams, whose example he followed 
in eneigetic opposition to the extension of slavery. 
Tn 1833 he accepted the piesidency of Antioch 
College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, established for the 
education of both 'exes, where he laboured with 
zeal ami success until his death, August 2, 1S59. 
See the Life by his wife (1S65 ; new erl. 1882). 

Manna, a concrete saccharine exudation ob- 
tained liy making transverse incisions into the 
stems of cultivated trees of Fraxin us Omits. The 
manna ash is cultivated chiefly in Sicily and Cala- 
bria for the purpose of obtaining manna. In July 
or August the collectors make deep cuts through 
the hark to the wood near the base of the tree ; 
and if the weather be warm and favourable, the 
manna begins to ooze out of the cuts slowly, and 
hardens in lumps or Hakes, which are from time to 
time removed by the collectors. Manna is a light 
porous substance, usually in stalactiform pieces, 
1 to 6 inches long, crystalline, friable, yellowish in 
colour, with a honey-like odour and a sweetish, 
somewhat bitter taste. It is used in medicine as a 
gentle purgative for young children. It consists of 
j about BO to SO per cent, of mannite, about 10 per 
cent, moisture, a bitter substance, ami other less 
important constituents. There are several other 
manna-yielding plants besides the ash, especially the 
manna-bearing Eucalyptus of Australia (Eucalyptus 
iimiuiifera ), which is non-purgative, and is a 
favourite sweetmeat with the children of that 
country. Small quantities are found on the com- 
mon larch in some districts ; this kind is known 
under the name of manna of Briaucon. 

The manna of the Israelites, which they ate 
daring their wanderings in the wilderness, was 
identified by Ehrenherg with the saccharine sub- 
stance called Mount Sinai Manna, which is pro- 
duced in that region by a shrub, Tamarix maiini- 
/tw, a species of Tamarisk (q.v.), from the branches 
of winch it fall* to the ground. It does not, how- 
ever, contain any mannite, hut consists wholly of 


! mucilaginous sugar. The exudation which con- 
cretes into this manna is caused by the puncture? 
made in the bark by insects of the genus Coccus 
(C. maniiijutitts), which sometimes cover the 
branches. It is a kind of reddish syrup, and is 
eaten by the Arabs and by the monks of Mount 
Sinai like honey with their bread. Others have 
supposed that the manna of the Jews was pro- 
duced by a species of Camel’s Thorn (q.v.). 

Manners, a noble family of Northumbrian 
extraction, their ancestor, Henry de Mailers, 
having in 1178 been lord of the manor of Ethale, 
or Etal, in that county. His descendant, Sir 
Robert de Manners, was governor of Norham 
Castle in 1327. In 1454 another Sii Robert de 
Manneis was sheriff of Northumberland ; in 1525 
his grandson was raised to the earldom of Rutland ; 
and in 1703 the tenth earl was raised to the duke- 
dom. The eldest son of the third duke was the 
celebrated Marquis of Granby (q.v.). The chief 
seat of the family is Bel voir Castle, 7 miles W. by 
S. of Grantham, a large castellated pile, recon- 
structed by Wyatt, and commanding a splendid 
view. Crabbe was chaplain here. See works by 
Eller (1841) and Allen (1874). 

Mannheim, tire capital formerly of the Rhenish 
Palatinate, and now the chief trading- town in 
Baden, lies low in a fertile plain oil the right hank 
of the Rhine, here 400 yards wide and joined by 
the Neckar, 53 miles H. of Frankfort and 38 N. 
of Carlsrahe. The fortifications have been converted 
into gardens, and the town is remarkable for its 
cleanliness and regularity, the whole of it being 
laid out in quadrangular blocks, The palace, built 
in 1720-29 by the Elector-Palatine Chailes Philip, 
is one of the 'largest in Gennany, covering 15 acres, 
with a facade 580 yards long, and 1500 windows. 
The Schillerplatz is adorned with colossal statues 
of Schiller, llalberg, ami the actor and dramatist 
inland (1759-1814). A great ami increasing river- 
trade is carried on, the harbour having been opened 
in 1875. The manufactures also are important, of 
iron, cigars, carpets, india-rubber, &c. Pop, (1875) 
46,453 ; (1885) 61,273, of whom 26,904 were Catho- 
lics, and 4249 Jews. Mannheim is heard of as early 
as 705, but remained a mere village till 1606, when 
a castle was built by the elector-palatine, around 
which a town grew up, peopled ellielly by Protes- 
tant refugees from the Low Countries. It was 
several times taken and retaken during the wars of 
the 1 7 tli century, totally destroyed by the French 
in 1689, rebuilt and strongly fortified, and in 1795 
severely bombarded by the Austrians. See works 
by Fec’ht (1864) and Feder (1875-77). 

Maiming, Henry Edward, a cardinal of the 
Catholic Clnucli, was horn 15th July 1808, at Totte- 
ridge in Hertfordshire, was educated at Harrow 
and Balliol College, Oxford, and, after taking a 
double first in 1830, was made a Fellow of Morton. 
He soon came to the front ns an eloquent preacher 
and as a leader of the Tractarian party. In 1834 
he was appointed to a country rectory in Sussex, 
and married a lady whose sisters were the wives 
of Samuel and Henry Wilherfovce. Mrs Manning 
died after a few months of married life. In 1840 
her husband became Archdeacon of Chichester. But 
in 1851, deeply moved by the final decision in the 
‘Gorham Case’ (q.v.), he left the Church of England 
and joined the Church of Rome. His advancement 
in that communion was rapid from the first; 
having been ordained priest, lie studied for some 
years in Rome, and in 1S57 lie founded the con- 
gregation of the Oblatcs of St Charles Borromoo 
at Baysrvater, London. lie was made provost 
of Westminster, and in 1865, on the death of 
Cardinal Wiseman, was promoted to be Archbishop 
of W estiiiinster. At the (Ecumenical Council of 
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187(1, Maiming was one of the moat zealous snp- 
1 loiters anil promoters of the infallibility dogma : 
and, named cardinal in 1875, he has continued an 
influential leader of the Ultramontane section of 
the church. Besides being the foremost spirit in 
most Catholic movements in England, he has taken 
part in many non -sectarian good works designed 
to better the social life of the people, such as the 
temperance movement ; and he was a member of 
the Royal Commissions on the Housing of the Poor 
(1885 )and on Education (1880). Thus he is not 
only a devout prelate and a churchly statesman, 
he is also a practical reformer ; and to these char- 
acters he adds that of an accomplished man of the 
world. Before his secession to Rome, he published 
several volumes of powerful sermons ; since then, 
his writings have been mainly polemical. Amongst 
his numerous volumes, pamphlets, and articles are 
discussions of the temporal power of the pope, 
infallibility, the Vatican Council, Ultramontanism, 
the Four (treat Evils of the Dun (2d cd. 1871). 
Internal Mission of the Holy If host (1875), The 
Catholic Church cold Modern Society (1880), Eternal 
Priesthood (1883), Characteristics (ed. by IV. S. 
Lilly, 1883), &c. 

manning, Robert. See Brcnne, Robert de. 

Mailliite, C,,fl s ( OIT ),,, is a peculiar saccharine 
matter which forms the principal constituent of 
Manna (q.v. ) ; it is also found in several kinds of 
fungi, in asparagus, celery, onions, live. It is nio-t 
readily obtained by digesting manna in hot alcohol, 
manoa. See El Dor.uio. 

Man-of-war. See Nayv. 

Man-of-war Bird. See Frigate Bird. 

Manometer (Gr. memos , ‘thin,’ ‘rare') is pro- 
perly an instrument for measuring the rarity of 
the air or of other gases ; but the name is most 
frequently applied to instruments for indicating 
the elastic pressure of gases, which is always, for 
each kind of gas, inversely proportional to its 
rarity, or directly proportional to its density. The 
several kinds of 'Barometers (q.v.) are really mano- 
meters, and so is the steam-gauge of a" Steam- 
engine ( q. v. ). 

Manor, in English law, denotes the land held 
by a body of tenauts under one seignory or lord- 
ship. Manors were probably formed by the 
gradual establishment of feudal rights over free 
townships anil subject communities of villeins or 
serfs ; but, according to legal theory, the loid derives 
his rights from the king or from some superior lord. 
In a fully-organised manor the local customs are 
enforced by three courts : a Court Baron for the 
free tenauts, who are emphatically the larones or 
men of the manor ; a Customary Court for the 
copyholders, who hold by base or customary tenure; 
and a Court Leet, in which officers are elected and 
minor offences punished. The lord's demesne 
includes lands occupied by himself and by his 
tenants-at-will, including customaiy tenants. Free- 
hold lands do not form part of the lord’s demesne ; 
hut free tenants are essential to the existence of 
a manor. "Where the services of free tenants have 
been allowed to pass into desuetude, the manor 
survives as a ‘ manor by reputation,’ but the Cus- 
tomary Court is kept alive for the purpose of 
recording acts and events which affect the title to 
eopyliolcl lands, and of collecting the quitrents, 
lines, &c. , which are payable to the lord. No new 
free tenure can he created in England since the 
statute Quia Emptores, passed in 1290 ; all existing 
manors, therefore, must trace their origin from before 
that time. The king himself was lord of many 
manors in right of his crown ; and these are called 
manors of ancient demesne, to distinguish them 
from lands which fell casually into the king’s hands 


by forfeiture or otliei wi-e. Manors closely re-eml ile 
the feudal estates known to the law of Scotland. 
In the United States there is no institution corre- 
sponding to the manor. See Fled vlisji. 

Manrent (or properly. Man-red ), Bunds of, 
agreements which used to he entered into in the 
Highlands of Scotland between the greater and 
lesser magnates, where protection on the one hand 
was stipu lated in leturn for allegiance on the other. 

Manresil, a town of Spain, on the Cardoner, 
41 miles by rail NW. of Baieclona. It has a fine 
church (!(j20-13th century), the cate of Ignatius 
Loyola, and manufactures of cotton, broadcloths, 
brandy, &c. In 1S11 it was fired by Marshal Mac- 
donald — an outrage avenged by the Catalan knives 
of the townsfolk. Pop. 16,326. 

Mans, Le, a picturesque city of France, the 
capital formerly of the province of Maine, and now 
of the department of Saitlie, on the left hank of 
the river Sarthe, 132 miles SIV. of Paris by rail. 
The cathedral, 390 feet long, has a Romanesque 
nave of the 11th and 12th centuries, and a match- 
less Pointed-Gothic choir of the 13th century, 104 
feet high, with splendid stained glass. In the right 
transept is the monument of Berengaria, Cteur-de- 
Liim’.s queen. There aie two other interesting 
churches, and both piefectuie and seminary occupy 
old conventual buildings, the former comprising 
also a museum and a library of 53,000 volumes. 
Le Mans does a large trade in poultry and clover- 
seed, and manufactures candles, woollens, lace, 
soap, &c. Pop. (1872) 42,654 ; ( 1886) 53,468. The 
Ceiiumanuhi of the Romans, and the birthplace of 
Henry II. of England, Le Mans witnessed in 1793 
the dispersion and nmssacie of nioie than 10,000 
Vendeans ; and in January 1871 the defeat, after a 
stubborn resistance, of 100,000 Frenchmen under 
Chanzy by Prince Fretlerick-Charles. A statue of 
Clianzy was elected in 1885, and one of Belon (q.v.) 
in 1887. See Huldin, Lc Mans I 1 Moresque ( 1885). 

Mansard Roof, a form of roof invented by 
Francois Mansart (1598-1666), a distinguished 
Frcnch architect. It is 

constructed with a break 
in tlie slope of the roof, so 
that each side lias two 
planes, the lower being jj " ' a 
steeper than the upper, jj \ 

The framework ought to /j ^ 

be arranged so that its * — — - — ^ 

parts are in equilibrium. Mansard lloof. 

This kind of roof lias the 

advantage over the common form of giving more 
space in the roof fur living-rooms. 

MailSC, in Scotch law, is the designation of a 
dwelling-house of the minister of the Established 
Church, and in popular use the term is often 
applied generally to the dwelling-house of any 
minister of a dissenting congregation, though no 
legal right exists in the latter ease. In the Estab- 
lished Church every first minister of a rural parish 
is entitled to a manse, which the heritors or landed 
pioprietors in the palish are hound to build and 
uphold ; and lie is also entitled, as part of the 
manse or dwelling-house, to a stable, barn, and 
byre. The manse must, by statute, be near to the 
church. When a manse has been built or repaired 
by the heritors it becomes a free manse, and all 
ordinary repaiis have to be done at tlie charges of 
the minister. Decree to the effect that a manse is 
1 free ’ may be given by the sheriff ; and such decree 
stands good for fifteen years, or until the appoint- 
ment of a new minister. It has been judicially 
decided that a minister lias a right to let his manse 
at a rent for two months in summer. 

Mansel, Henry Longue ville, Dean of St 
Paul's, was horn at Cosgrove rectory, Northamp- 
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l.illshilf, October U, IN-JO. Educated aL Merchant 
Taylor- School anil St John’s College, < txfiml, 
he became Ke.tdet in Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy in 1855, and Waynllete professor 111 
I 1850. Appointed logins professor of Ecclesi- 
astical Hi-tory, and canon of Christ Church, 

| llxfoid, in I SB", he was made Dean of St Pauls 
ill I M>9. He died 31st July 1871. The pupil and 
i ontiimator of Hamilton (q. v. ), he ditieied from 
him in holding that there is immediate cogni- 
tion of the conscious ego ; and lie uent beyond his 
master in emphasising the relativity of knowledge 
in the piovince of theology — alleging that we have 
no positive conception of the_ attributes of God 
I see CONDITION ). The agnostic tendency of this 
doetrinii eieated \ioleut controversy. His pub- 
lished work- are Aldrichs Logic, with Notes 
( 18491 ; Prolegomena Logirti ( 1851 ) : article ‘ Meta- 
physics ' in 8th edition of the Eneyelojnedia Bnt- 
oii/iim (1S57), afterwards published separately; 
The Limit i of lid iginns Thought (Hampton Lec- 
ture', 1S3S ) ; The 'PhiloM/thy of the Conditioned 
( 1866), in reply to Mill's iicriew of Hamilton* 
Philo\ojihv : and lectures on The Gnawtir Heresies, 
edited Tiv Liglitfoot in 1874. with Life of Mansel 
by the Earl of Carnarvon. He was co-editor, with 
Professor Veitcli, of Sir William Hamilton’s Lec- 
ture'. See Dean Btirgon's Lives of Twelve Good 
.Veil (1888;. 

Mansfeld, Counts of, an old German noble 
family (founded area 1060), whose ancestral castle 
stood' at the east end of the Harz Mountains, 14 
miles N\V. of Halle. Two members of the family 
have acquired historical reputation. Count Petek 
Eunest I., afterwards elevated to the rank of a 
prince, was horn on loth July 1517. _ Having taken 
part in Charles V.’s expedition against Tunis, and 
distinguished himself afterwards at the siege of 
Landrecies, he was made by the emperor governor 
of the duchy of Luxemburg. But in 1552, whilst 
raiding in Champagne, he was taken prisoner by 
the French, and not ransomed until 1557. He 
fought against them again at St Quentin. On the 
outbreak of the revolt in the Low Countries he 
made a name as one of the cleverest generals in 
the Spanish service. Having been .sent by Alva to 
the assistance of the French king against the Pro- 
testants, he covered himself with glory at Mon- 
contour (1369). He subsequently took part in 
many sieges and military operations in the Nether- 
lands, and acted for a while as governor of the 
.Spanish Low- Countries. In 1397 he retired to 
Luxemburg, where he had gathered a valuable 
collection of antique art, and died there on 22d 
May 1604. 

His illegitimate son, Petek Ernest II., usually 
called Count Ernest von Mansfeld, was one of 
the most_ prominent military leaders during the 
Thirty Tears' War (q.v.). Born at Luxemburg 
in 1080, he served his apprenticeship to war in the 
Austrian service in Hungary and in the Juliers 
dispute. As part of his reward he was promised 
his father’s possessions ; hut when it came to 
the pinch, they were refused to him. This con- 
verted Mansfeld into an implacable enemy, and 
he went over to the side of the Protestant 
princes. He assisted the Duke of Savoy against 
the Spaniards (1613-17), and in 1618' was de- 
spatched -to Bohemia, to aid the Count-Palatine 
1‘rederick, and captured Pilsen and other strong-- 
holds. But the disaster of the Weissenberg 
compelled him to retreat to the Palatinate, from 
which he carried on for nearly two years a serni- 
piedatory war un the imperialists, defeating Tilly 
at Wiesloeli (April 1622). When Frederick ahan- 
doned the struggle, Mansfeld, with his chosen ally 
Christian of Brunswick, a swashbuckling adven- 
turer like himself, fought his way through the 


Spanish-Austrian forces to take service for the 
United Netherlands, beating Cordova at Fleurus 
(29th August). At the bidding of his new masters 
Mansfeld chastised the Count of East Friesland, 
and then, dismissing his army, retired into private 
life at The Hague. But in 1624 he resumed active 
work again at tiie solicitation of Richelieu. A\ itli 
an army of 12,000 men, raised mostly in Eng- 
land, lie renewed the struggle on the Lower Elbe, 
till on 25th April 1626 lie was crushingly defeated 
by Wallenstein at the bridge aL Dessau. Once 
more raising a force of 12,000 in Brandenburg, 
with these and 5000 Danes lie marched by way of 
.Silesia to join hands in Moravia and Hungary with 
Bethien Gabor of Transylvania. But the French 
and English subsidies failing, on which he relied 
for pay for liis men, lie was making his way to 
Venice with a few oflieeis to iaise fiosh moneys 
when he fell sick and died, standing, clad in full 
panoply and supported by two attendants, at 
Kacowitza, near Sarajevo in Bosnia, on 29th 
November 1626. Count Ernebt, a soldier of for- 
tune, was the idol of liis lawless soldiery, whom 
he frequently allowed to plunder and raid to their 
heart's content, so that they were a terror to 
friends as well as foes. 

Mansfield* a market- town of Nottinghamshire, 
in Sherwood Forest, 17 miles N. of Nottingham. 
It- grammar-school (1561) lias been rebuilt at a 
cost of £10,000; and there are a memorial cross 
(1850) to Lord George Bentinck, a town-hall 
(1836), an interesting parish church, &c. Mans- 
held stands in the centre of a manufacturing and 
mining district, and lias manufactures of lace- 
thread and iron. Pop. (1851) 10,012 ; (1881) 13,651. 
See Horred’s History of Mansfield ( 1801 ). 

Mansfield, capital of Richland county, Ohio, 
stands on an elevated site, 179 miles by rail NE. of 
Cincinnati, ami contains iron-foundries and manu- 
factories of flour, agricultural implements, stoves, 
tiles, &c. Pop. 9859. 

Mansfield, William Murray, E.vut, of, 
Lord-cliief-justice of the King’s Bench, was the 
fourth son of Andrew, Viscount Stormont, and was 
horn at Perth, 2d Maioli 1704. From Westminster 
lie passed to Christ Church, Oxford, graduated 
AI.A. in 1730, and was called to tiie bar the follow- 
ing year. He soon acquired an extensive practice 
— mainly, it would seem, on account of liis facility 
ami force as a speaker, for neither then nor at any 
subsequent period of his career was lie reckoned a 
very erudite lawyer— and was often employed on 
appeal cases before the House of Lords, in 1743 
lie was appointed Solicitor-general, entered the 
House of Commons as member for Boroughbridge, 
and at once took a high position. In 1746 he acted, 
ex officio, as counsel against the rebel lords, Lovat, 
Balmerino, and Kilmarnock ; was appointed 
Attorney-general in 1754 ; and at this time stood 
so high that, had not the keenness of his ambition 
been mitigated by a well-founded distrust of liis 
fitness for leading the House, he might have aspired 
to the highest political honours. He became Chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench in 1756, and, contrary 
to usage, also a member of the cabinet ; and entered 
the House of Lords under the title of Baron Mans- 
field of Mansfield, in the county of Nottingham. 
Although he was impartial and tolerant as a judge, 
his opinions were not those of the popular side, and 
accordingly he was exposed to much abuse and 
party hatred. Junius bitterly attacked him, and 
during the Gordon riots of 1780 his house, with 
all his hooks and papers, was burned. The aged 
judge declined with much dignity to be indemnified 
by parliament. In 1776 Murray was made Earl 
of Mansfield. Age and ill-health forced him to 
resign the Chief -justiceship in 1788. He died, 
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20th March 1793, when the title devolved upon hi-* 
nephew. Viscount Stormont. 

Mansion House, the official resilience of the 
Lord Mayor of Loudon, was built on the site of the 
Old Stocks Market in 1739, at a cost of £42, CSS. It 
E an oblong building, and at its farthest end i- the 
Egyptian Hall. Four hundred guests can dine in 
this grand banqueting-room, which was designed 
by the Eiul of Burlington from the description of 
an Egyptian chamber given by Vitruvius. All the 
great banquets, public and private, given by the 
Lord Mayor take place here, and there are" also 
line ball and reception rooms. At the close of 
the exhibition of 1851 the Corporation of London 
voted £10,000 to be expended on statuary for the 
adornment of the Mansion House; and there is 
also a line gallery of portraits and other pictures. 
Among its curiosities may be mentioned a state 
bed, which cost 3000 guineas, and a kitchen and 
culinary utensils extraordinary for their vast 
size. The Lord Mayor’s .jewelled collar of gold 
and diamonds, his silver-gilt mace, his sword, and 
his seal are described, together with his coach and 
ancient barge, in Thornbnry’s Old and New London, 
vol i. pp. 43(3, 443. The establishment and expenses 
connected with the office cost an annual sum 
of £25,000; and it is said that only one Lord 
Mayor ever saved anything out of his salary. The 
Mansion House is ton modern to possess much 
historical interest ; but the Wilkes riots fre- 
quently took place in its neighbourhood during 
the mayoralty of Wilkes’ Mend, Brass Crosby. 
The Mansion House i,s often a centre of benevolent 
enterprise in the collection of money for sufferers 
by war, famine, Hood, pestilence, arid earthquake 
abroad, or by colliery explosions, shipwrecks, and 
lack of employment at home ; and Mansion House 
Funds are also raised for memorials to heroic 
worth. 

Manslaughter is the crime of unlawful 
homicide without malice aforethought. Homicide, 
or the infliction of death, is not a crime when it is 
done in self-defence against unlawful violence, or 
when it is done in the execution of the sentence of 
a court of justice. Thus one whose life is en- 
dangered by the violent attack of a madman, and 
kills the madman, commits homicide, but is inno- 
cent of manslaughter. So, too, is the executioner 
who bangs a convicted murderer. Homicide is 
unlawful, aud amounts to manslaughter when, 
without being justified in any such manner as has 
been exemplified above, it is committed with the 
intention to cause physical injury; or is the result 
of culpable negligence or omission to perform some 
legal duty ; or is the result of an accident occa- 
sioned by some unlawful act. Thus, if one man 
strike another without intending to kill him, and 
the blow prove fatal, the striker is guilty of man- 
slaughter ; or if, where it is the duty of the master 
of a ship to keep a lookout for small boats in the 
ship’s way, a boat is run down an'd its occupants 
di owned in consequence of the absence of a look- 
out upon the ship, the master of the vessel is guilty 
of manslaughter ; or if a man is engaged in an 
unlicensed manufacture of dynamite, and by an 
accidental explosion of the dynamite another is 
killed, the manufacturer is guilty of manslaughter. 
When manslaughter is accompanied by malice 
aforethought, it becomes murder. See Sir James 
Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law. 

MailSOll, George, a Scottish water-colour 
painter, was horn in Edinburgh on 3d December 
1850. He served five years as a wood-engraver in 
the establishment of Slessrs IV. & E, Chambers, 
studying art in his spare hours morning and even- 
ing. His first picture which attracted attention, 
‘Milking Time, was painted at Craigmillar Castle 


neai Edinburgh, between four and eight o'clock of 
the morning.-, of a whole summer. In 1871 he de- 
voted himself to painting altogether, but his youth- 
ful hard study had permanently injured his health, 
and he died at Lympstone, Devonshire, 27th Febru- 
ary 1876. His pictures, which have increased lai geiy 
in value since his death, are mostly from humble 
life; beauty and relinement of drawing and colour 
are their great charm. A memoir of him, with 
photographs of his principal pictures, was pub- 
lished in 1880. See also P. G. Hamertnn’s Grujihie 
-lrfs, p. 311. 

Mausoiirall, a town of Lower Egypt, on the 
Damietta branch of the Nile, 30 miles SW. of 
Damietta by rail. Pop. (1882 ) 20,942. The place 
was founded in 1220, and here St Louis of France 
was imprisoned in 1250. 

Mailt, Richard (1776-1S4S), divine, wa» born 
in Southampton, educated at Oxford, and after 
bolding cures in England, became successively 
Bislmp of Killaloe (1820) and of Down and Connor 
(1828), with Droniore attached (1842). He wrote 
with D’Oyly a famous annotated Bible (1814), an 
annotated Hook of Common Prayer (1825), and a 
History of the Church of Ireland (1841). See his 
Memoirs by Berens ( 1849 ) and W. Mant ( IS57 ). 
Mantelinria. See Manchuria. 

.Mantegna, Andrea, Italian painter, bom in 
or near Padua in 1431, was the favourite pupil and 
adopted son of that tailor Mtecenas of painteis, 
Squarcione. By studying the antique collections 
gathered together by bis patron, especially from 
tiie study of the sculpture, Mantegna became 
imbued with the spirit of ancient art, ant] nil hi' 
works hear the impress of the severe dignity and 
precision of his models. Grace and beauty were 
not the ideals that lie aimed at ; some of his pictures 
are positively ugly. A precocious genius, Mantegna 
set up an independent atelier when only seventeen 
years of age. Amongst his earliest works, done at 
Padua, are frescoes of saints in the church of St 
Antony, an altarpiece for St Justina, and most of 
the frescoes of St Christopher, and some of those 
of St James, in the cnurcli of the Hermits. 
Having married the sister of Giovanni niul Gentile 
Bellini, he seems to have become estranged from 
Squarcione, and left Padua (1459). He painted 
an altarpiece, the ‘Madonna aud Angels,’ for St 
Zeno’s church at Verona, and was induced by 
Lodovico Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, to settle in 
his city. There he remained, with the exception 
of a visit to Home (1488-90) to paint a senes of 
frescoes (now destroyed) for Pope Innocent VIII., 
until his death on 13th September 1506. His 
greatest works at Mantua were nine tempera 
pictures representing the ‘Triumph of C;esar ’ (his 
masterpiece). ‘The Madonna of Victory with 
Gonzaga,’ ‘Parnassus,’ ‘Defeat of the Vices,’ 
‘Triumph of Scipio,’ and ‘Madonna between St 
John the Baptist and St Magdalene.’ Like Leonardo 
da Vinci, Mantegna was something of a universal 
genius. He was an engraver and an architect, as 
well as a painter, and is said to have written 
poems and wielded the sculptor’s chisel. He 
introduced into North Italy, though he can hardly 
have invented, the art of engraving with the burin 
on copper. His best plates hear the titles ‘A 
Bacchanal Feast,’ ‘Descent from the Cross,’ ‘ En- 
tombment,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Buttle of the Titans,’ 
and ‘Roman Triumphs.’ Mantegna’s technical 
excellencies, his skilful foreshortening, masterly 
perspective, and austerity of form exercised a great 
influence upon subsequent Italian art. 

Mantel], Gideon Algernon, an eminent 
British paleontologist and geologist, was born at 
Lewes, in Sussex, in 1790 ; studied medicine, and 
practised successively at Lewes, Brighton, and 
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Clapliani. Lundon, wliete he died in 1832. Thongh 
long -uttering from a dis>tiei—ing -pinal disease, the 
if~ult »f an accident, lie pursued his studies with 
unabated zeal. He bequeathed his geological draw- 
ing, to Yale College. Hi., collections he sold to the 
liriti'h Mu-euin in 1839 for 65000. Mantell s pun- 
ch, ill v. 01 k- are Fussils of the South Downs (18,2) ; 
2 he Fossils " f Tiiqnte Forest (1826) ; (1 onders o_f 
trcohnw ( 1833), perhaps the most popular geological 
wink ever written by an Englishman ; and Judahs 
of Creation, or F'irst Lessons tit Geology (1S44). 
He was a very voluminous writer, no .less than sixty- 
seven woiks and memoiis of his being ennineiated 
in Agassiz and Strickland s Bibhothccu Zoolofjicc ct 
Gcoluiftir. His claims to a permanent place in the 
liistory of science iest mainly on hw laborious 
investigations into the fo,sil3 of the W ealden beds. 
To him we owe the discovery and description of 
the four great Dinosaurian leptile-, tlie Itjmtnodon, 
Ililitivsiini'ns, Pclorusanrus, and Jlrgriosuitrits. 

Mantes, a town in the French department of 
Seine-et-< >ise, on the left bank of the Seine, 36 
miles by rail WNV. of Paris. It lias a striking 
tower (1344) and a beautiful church, a reduced 
copy of Notre Dame at Pari'. The ancient 
JFiltnitu, a town of the Celts, Mantes in 1683 was 
sacked hv William the Conqueror, who here 
ieeeived the injury that caused his death ; and 
heie too Henry IV. was converted from Protestant- 
ism, Pop. 6607. 

Manteuffel, Edwin Hans Karl, Freiherr 
vi in, Prussian general and administrator, was bom, 
of an old Ponieianian noble family, at Dresden 
on 24th February 1809. Entering tlie Prussian 
guards in 1827, he rose to be colonel by 1854, and 
three years later was nominated head of the 
military bureau at Berlin, a post which lie held 
until I860. Having been appointed commander of 
tlie Pni-'ian troops in Sleswick, he protested 
against tlie .summoning of the Holstein estates by 
mat filing his men into that duchy (June 7, 1866). 
On the outbieak of hostilities Manteuffel com- 
manded a division of the army of tlie Main, which 
was destined to act against the south German 
allies of Austria. He took part in the battle of 
Langeiisalza (27th June), which brought about the 
capitulation of tlie Hanoverian army, and on 19tli 
July succeeded Von Falekenstein as commander-in- 
chief of the Main army, aud by winning the battles 
of Werbach, Taubeiblscliofsheim, Helnistitdt, and 
Bos,brumi over the Bavarians and others lie brought 
that part of the campaign to a successful issue. 
He entered the war of 1870 as commander of the 
First Corps, hut was soon promoted to the command 
of the First army, which fought successfully at 
Amiens and other places. Transferred in January 
1871 to the command of the army of the south, 
operating against Bourbaki, Manteuffel assailed 
the enemy’s rear near Belfort, and drove 80,000 
men across the frontier into Switzerland. "When 
peace was proclaimed he was placed at the head of 
the army of occupation in France, and in 1879 was 
appointed imperial viceroy of tlie newly-organised 
provinces Alsace-Lorraine. His administration 
w as nut a happy one : his endeavours to help on 
the process of Germanisation by direct efforts 
only incensed the clergy and upper classes, both 
French and German. He died at 'Carlsbad, 17th 
June 1885. See Life by Keck (Bielef. 1889). 

Mailtinea, an ancient city of Arcadia, in the 
Peloponnesus, situated on the river Opliis, in the 
midst of a broad plain. Heie Epaminondas fell in 
the moment of a great victory over the Spartans, 
362 n, a. 

Mantis. This. name is commonly applied to the 
various genera which constitute tlie family Mantiche 
of the insect order Ortliopteia. They are chiefly to 


he distinguished by the long prothorax and the 
enlarged front legs, which are fitted for grasping. 
They are entirely carnivorous in habit, but do nob 
actively pursue their prey ; the insect waits patiently 
until a fly comes within reach, and then rapidly 
seizes it with its fore-limbs (see the illustration). 



The attitude adopted while waiting for. insects to 
conic within reach has given to one species, plenti- 
ful in the south of Europe, tlie name of ‘praying 
mantis ’ ( M. religiosa). This creature, invested 
with supernatural attributes, figures prominently 
in Bushman mythology and folklore. One of the 
most lemarkalile forms of mantis is the Indian 
Hymcnopus bicornis ; it has a flower-like shape and 
a pink colour. The apparent petals are Die much- 
flattened joints of some of the limbs as it rests 
quietly among foliage. It is supposed that tiro 
resemblance to an orcliid-Iike flower may delude 
smaller insects into approaching near enough, for 
the mantis to take advantage of its ‘alluring’ 
colours and shape. 

Mantling'. See Heraldry. 

Mail-traps, engines for tlie terrifying of tres- 
passers and poachem ( formerly often indicated by 
the warning notice ‘ man-traps and spring-guns set 
here’), lesemhled gigantic rat-traps four feet long. 
They limy he seen in museums ; it is, since 1827, 
illegal to set them save indoors between sunset and 
sunrise, as a defence against burglars. 

Mailtlia (Ilal. Man'tova), a fortified city of 
Northern Italy, formerly capital of the duchy or the 
same name, 38 miles by rail N. of Modena and 25 S. 
by W. of Verona, occupies two islands formed by the 
Mincio, and stands in the midst of a marshy district, 
which, combined with its artificial fortifications, 
make it perhaps the strongest fortress in Italy. 
But at the same time its situation makes it liable 
to malaria. It forms one of the four fortresses of 
the Quadrilateral (q.v.). The streets arc spacious, 
the squares numerous, and the population compara- 
tively small, 28,048 in 1881 ; so that for this reason , 
and because of tlie numerous massive medieval 
buildings, the town has a lifeless and gloomy 
appearance. Chief amongst the buildings are the 
fortress of the Gonzagas, erected in 1393-1406, and 
adorned with paintings liy Mantegna ; it forms the 
oldest part of tlie ducal palace, built in 1302, which 
contains 500. rooms ornamented with paintings and 
designs of Giulio Komano ; the Palazzo To, outside 
the city walls on the south, tlie greatest monument 
to the skill of Giulio liomano as architect, painter, 
and sculptor ; the cathedral of San Pietro, restored 
from designs bv G. Komano ; and the church of San 
Andrea, one of tlie finest Kenaissance churches in 
Italy, containingthetomb of Mantegna, whose pupils 
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ailomed tlie walk with frescoes. The public institu- 
tions include an academy of arts and sciences, a 
library with 80,000 voK and 1000 MISS., a museum 
of antiquities, an observatory, archives, a botanical 
garden, a large military hospital, &c. 4'iigil was 
born at Pietole (anc. Andes), now a suburb of 
Mantua. The industries include weaving, tanning, 
and saltpetre-refining. Some 3000 Jews live in 
Mantua. Mantua, an Etruscan town, was .succes- 
sively in the possession of the Romans, Ostrogoths, 
and Lombards before falling into the hands of the 
emperors, who gave it to the Marquis of Canola. 
From him it pa-sed to the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany in 1052. After her death it was a free 
imperial city and joined the Lombai d leagues against 
tire Hohenstanfen emperors. The BuonaeoLis made 
themselves masters of the city in 1247, hut were 
ousted fiom power by the head of the flonzaga 
(q.v.) family in 1328. This dynasty, the head of 
which was created duke by Charles V. in 1330, not 
only maintained themselves against their great 
rivals, the Visconti of Milan, hut raised the city to 
the height of its splendour and renown. The last 
duke died childless in 170S, and his duchy wa* con- 
fiscated by Austria, who kept her hold of it down 
to 1866, except for two short periods (1707-99 and 
1S01-14), when it was in the possession of France. 
Mantua has endured at least three great sieges, by 
the Emperor Ferdinand II. in 1630, by the French 
in 1797, and by the Austrians in 1799. During the 
years 1830-59 it was the headquarters of much 
political persecution by the Austrian government. 
.See Arco’s History, in Italian (7 vols. 1871-74). 
The province has an area of 911 so. m., and a non. 
(1889) of 321,872. 

Klmill (from the Sanskrit man, ' to think,’ lit. 

‘ the thinking being ’) is the reputed author of the 
most renowned law-book of tlie ancient Hindus, 
and likewise of an ancient Kalpa work on Vedic 
rites. It is matter, however, of considerable doubt 
whether both works belong to the same individual, 
and whether tlie name Manu, especially in the case 
of tlie author of the law-book, was "intended to 
designate an historical personage ; for, in several 
passages of the Vedas (q.v.), as well as the Malili- 
blifirafca (q.v.), Manu is mentioned as the progenitor 
of the human race ; and, in the first chapter of the 
law-book ascribed to him, he declares himself to 
have been produced bv Viriij, an offspring of the 
Supreme Being, and to have created all this universe. 
Hindu mythology knows, moreover, a succession of 
Manus, each of whom created, in his own period, 
tlie world anew after it had perished at the end 
of a mundane age. The word Manu — akin to our 
‘ man ’ — belongs therefore, properly speaking, to 
ancient Hindu mythology, and it was connected 
with the renowned law-book in order to impart to 
tlie latter the sanctity on which its authority rests. 
This work is not merely a law-book in tlie Euro- 
pean sense of the word, it is likewise a system of 
cosmogony; it propounds metaphysical cToctrines, 
teaches the art of government, and, amongst other 
tilings, treats of the state of the soul after death. 
The chief topics of its twelve hooks are the follow- 
ing : (1) creation ; (2) education and the duties of 
a pupil, or the first order; (3) marriage and the 
duties of a householder, or tlie second order; (4) 
means of subsistence and private morals; (5) diet, 
purification, and the duties of women; (6) the 
duties of an anchorite and an ascetic, or the duties 
of the third and fourth orders; (7) government 
and the duties of a king and the military caste ; ( S) 
judicature and law, private and criminal; (9) con- 
tinuation of the former and tlie duties of the com- 
mercial and servile castes ; (10) mixed castes and 
the duties of the castes in time of distress; (11) 
enance and expiati on; (12) transmigration and 
nal beatitude. Biihler has proved that Max 


Muller was right in regarding the extant work a- a 
veisilied recast of an ancient law-book, the manual 
of a particular Vedic school, the Miinavas ; anil 
holds that the work, the date of which used to he 
ghen at 1200 E.C., was certainly extant in the 2d 
century A.D., and seems to have been composed 
between that date and the 2d century n.C'. Them 
are many remarkable correspondences between tUL 
work and the Maluilihavata, suggesting the use in 
both of common materials. 

The lavs of Slanu were translated by Sir William 
Jones (1794). See al=o The Oulnunices of Manu, tian-- 
lated from the Sanskrit, with introduction by Burnell, 
completed by Hopkins ( 188fi ) ; Thi Lavs of Maim, ti inf- 
lated with extracts from seven commentaries by G. Buhler 
(in ‘Sacied Books of the East,' 188S). 

Manure. Any material, whether of animal, 
vegetable, or mineral origin, which adds to the 
fertility of the soil has been generally regarded as 
manure. The application of stable and farmyaid 
manure, as also the ashes of plants, At., to the 
soil has been practised probably in all ages ; hut tlie 
scientific principles involved in this ancient piaetice 
were hut little understood until more recent times, 
when chemists, botanists, and physiologists set 
themselves the task of explaining to the agricul- 
turist tlie changes which aie ever taking place in 
tlie soil and in tlie plant itself. On virgin soils 
ciops may lie grown for yearn without much 
evident diminution in quantity or quality ; hut a 
period must come when there will he an exhaustion 
of one or more of the constituents of plants, and 
the soil can then be no longer regarded as fertile. 
That is to say, soils contain certain proportions of 
certain ingredients ; anil when these are abstracted 
by the plant and carried away in the form of 
crops, the soil must in time become exhausted. It 
then becomes necessary to add to the soil in the 
form of manure such constituents as the crops bare 
removed in order that tlie land may regain fertility. 
When we consider that Soils (q.v.) are formed 
mainly from tlie weathering of rocks, it will at once 
be understood how it is generally unnecessary that 
manures should contain such tilings as magnesia, 
iron, alumina, Ac. Speaking generally, • the con- 
stituents which are removed by plants from soils, 
the loss of which brings about that condition of 
‘exhaustion,’ are compounds of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash ; and hence it is, in part at least, 
that farmyard manure is so universally regarded as 
the 1 stand-by ’ of the agriculturist, for that material 
contains all tiiose ingredients, and in a form easily 
assimilated by plants. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that possibly tlie chief advantages derived 
from the use of farmyard manure are that it makes 
the soil porous, and that the conditions which 
result from tlie decomposition of tlie organic 
matter are favourable to the development of 
those micro-organisms which bacteriologists are en- 
deavouring to prove are of as much importance as 
the manure itself (see Nitrification). Manures 
containing large proportions of organic matter, such 
as stable manure, wrack or seaweed, fisli offal, &e., 
have value as plant -food ; hut tlie heat developed 
during their decomposition, or rotting, and the fact 
that the carbonic acid resulting from that change 
acts as a solvent on the mineral constituents of 
tlie soil and otherwise, are of still greater moment. 

The first artificial manure systematically used 
was probably bones, applied in the earlier periods, 
either in an unground condition or simply bruised. 
About the beginning of tlie 19th century, however, 
it was proved that fineness of division rendered hone 
more easily assimilated by plants ; and further pro- 
gress still was made when Liebig introduced the 
treatment of bone with sulphuric acid, whereby 
chemical division was realised. There are about 
50,000 tons of bone imported into Britain annually, 
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while of homo-collected hone not less than 60,000 
tons are employed in the manufacture of manure, 
and of this latter quantity London alone produces 
fully 23,000 tons annually! 

ffmno . — Peruvian guano was at one time im- 
ported from the C'hinclia Islands in enormous 
quantities; hut the old deposits are practically 
exhausted, and the quality of the now available 
supply is comparatively poor ( see GtJANO ). Iehaboe 
lotf south-west Africa ) guano is still imported, 
though in somewhat limited quantity; but it is 
much the richest available guano. The value of 
these guanos lies in the percentages of nitrogenous 
organic matter, ammonia salts, phosphates of the 
alkalies and of lime, and the potash salts which 
they contain. Rome of the islands in the South 
Pacific yield supplies of guano, lint these are 
almost purely phosphatic, owing to the abundant 
rainfall of that region having washed out all 
the ammoniacal salts. Liebig's Guano and Liebig’s 
Meat Meal are by-products from the preparation 
of Liebig's extract of meat. They are in a fine 
state of mechanical division, and are valuable 
^onrees of nitrogen and phosphates. Fish-guano 
U largely produced in Norway and the north of 
Scotland from fish offal (see Guano). Tlie process 
employed is essentially steaming to remove tlte oil, 
which is run oft' until" the water; the solid residue 
is pressed and dried. The manorial constituents 
of this material arc nitrogen and phosphates. 

Dried Blood is another valuable source of nitro- 
gen. Horn powder, shoddy and wool waste, leather 
raspings, Szc. are also employed for the same pur- 
pose, but they are of much less value. 

Phosphatic Substances. — The eoprolites of Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and .Suffolk come under this 
classification, as does also the land phosphate from 
tbe Ashley Basin of South Carolina, and the 
dredged phosphate from the Ashley and Cooper 
rivers. In addition to these we have Canadian 
apatite, Sombrero, Navassa, Somme, Belgian, 
Florida, Spanish, Curacao, and numerous other 
phosphates. I he»e are of little value as manure in 
their natural and ground state, and are almost 
wholly converted into superphosphate liy the action 
(it sulphuric acid, whereby the natural or tricalcic 
phosphate — which is insoluble in water- — is con- 
verted into the monocalcic phosphate, which is 
soluble and therefore readily available to plants. 

hulphatc of Ammonia is principally derived from 
the destructive distillation of coal and shale fsee 
Gas, \ol. V. p. 2lo, and Paraffin). Its value 
depends upon the percentage of ammonia which it 
contains. This salt sometimes contains sulplio- 
cyanide of ammonium, a substance which is in- 
imical to plant-life. Some experimentalists assert 
with all confidence that ammonia salts must under- 
go nitrification before they can enter the plant • but 
that contention is scarcely now tenable, because 
nitrification is possible in some cases within the 
plant itself. 

Xitrate of Soda or Chili Saltpetre is very exten- 
sively imported, and is sold on a basis of 95 per 
cent, nitrate, or ‘5 per cent refraction i.e not 
more than 5 per cent, of impurities. It is found 
native in several districts of South America in an 
impure state, and is rendered marketable by a 
process of solution and re-crystallising, its action 
a manure is comparable to that of nitrate of 
lime, nitrate of potash, or sulphate of ammonia 
Its only valuable constituent is nitric acid, while 

^n-hfeahle” mentioned the base is also 

Potash Salts are of the utmost service to nlanfcs 
Carsa or clay lands generally contain a .sufficiency 

he folded’ "’n thST t" 1 ^ soi]s it to 
more „r W » V Supl ! ate ’ and muriate are all 
less employed in compounding potash 


manures (i.e, manures containing potash as one of 
their constituents ), lint kainit — an impure potash 
salt largely imported from Germany— is perhaps 
the most generally used when a dressing of potash 
only is desired. 

Liquid Manure may he classed with farmyard 
manure, as it is now very commonly absorbed in 
the ‘ courts ’ by the straw-, Sec. Occasionally it is 
! used in the liquid form on grass or stubble land. 

Lime is one of the most necessary constituents of 
soils and manures. It is generally applied ‘fresh 
burned ’ to newly-broken land, or where there is 
an excessive amount of peat or similar material. 
Lime is the great earner into plants of other 
‘ studs ’ which go to form their organic compounds, 
and during this elaboration organic acids are 
formed, many, if not all, of which would poison 
the plants themselves but for the presence of lime, 
with which these organic acids combine to form 
insoluble uon-poi.sonous compounds. 

The study ot the subject — manures and manuring 
—can be most profitably followed in the works of 

Lawes and Gilbert, Yet moat of our manorial 

or agricultural — experiments are hut grojiings in 
the dark ; they are most misleading and inconclu- 
sive, mainly because tbe experimentalists have 
known little or nothing of the changes going on 
in the plant itself, or of (lie variations in those 
changes caused by the amount ami ini ensity of light 
and heat. Until wo know more about the micro- 
organisms in the soil, their life-history and func- 
tions, but little progress can ho made; and until 
we have experimentalists capable of demonstrating 
the functions, chemical and physical, of plants, 
and the variations in those functions with the ever- 
varying climatic conditions, so-called agricultural 
reseaich must lead to disappointment. Soo Aurj- 
ccltcre, Composts, Rotation, and Kuwaitis. 

Manuscripts. See I’at./uocirai'iiv, Codex, 
Palimpsest, Papyrus, Uncials, Illumination. 
Mauuzio. See At, dine Editions. 

Manx. See Man, Isle op. 

Manyplies, See Digestion. 

Manzanilla, (1) a port of Mexico, on a line 
bay opening to the Pacific, 31 miles by rail AVK'W. 
of Colima. The country around is equally fertile 
and unhealthy, and the trade is largely in tho hands 
of Germans. Pop. 4000. -(2) A port on tho south 
coast of Cuba, with a good harbour and export trade 
m valuable woods, sugar, &e. Its climate also is 
unhealthy. Pop. 8000. 

Mnnzoni, Alessandro, a great Italian writer, 
was hom at Milan, March 7, 1785, of noble parents, 
and through his mother grandson of the celebrated 
Beccana. He published his first poems in 
1806, married happily in 1810, and spent the lioxt 
tew years in the composition of the Tmii Sacri 
sacred lyrics, and a treatise on the religious basis 
of morality, by way of reparation for tho unbelief 
of early youth. In 1819 he published his first 
tragedy, II Conte di Carmatjnolu, a trumpet-bin st 
of wmiauttaam s the second, Adelchi, followed in 
1822. Manzonrs hist tragedy had the honour to 
be defended by Goethe, * one genius having divined 
the other. But the work which gave Manzoni Enro- 
ame 1S 118 lls t°rical novel, I Promc/tsi Snout, 
mo- f® 17ti l century (3 vols. Milan, 

i KAMI- , ) I lie tale abounds m interesting sketches 
of national and local Italian customs and modes of 
life, portrayed with unflagging spirit and humour, 
while vanmis grave historical events are narrated 

ltL fWC ? » T rw,(lcur of style, especially the 
episode of the plague m Milan. Manzoni’s noble 
ode i7 Ctnqw Maqrjio , was inspired by the death 

I l 81 ?f' t ^l 10 eo “- R’ s ]flst years were dark* 

1 ened by the frequent shadow of death within his 
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household. He himself (lied at Milan, 23d May 
1873, leaving to posterity the memory not alone at 
a great writer, lint of a singularly noble and sincere 
until. 

A complete edition of liis works, in 5 \ ols, was pub- 
lished by Nicolo Tominaseo (Floienee, 1828 2!)). His 
Letters were collected by Sforza (187,1); and a post- 
humous work on the French and Italian revolution-, 
of 1782 and 1S59 was edited by JJonghi ( Milan, 1889). 
Bismaia’s Bibliorirujiu Jlnnzrmmuu (Turin, 1875) will 
be found useful. There are Lives ( Italian ) by Balbiani 
(1873), Eersezio (1873), Prina (1871), and Pngni (1876). 

Ma oris, the native inhabitants of New Zea- 
land ( q.v,). 

Maormor. See K mil. 

Map (Lat. nwppct, ‘a towel'). A map i- a de- 
lineation on a plane of the surface of the earth or 
of a portion thereof, exhibiting the lines of latitude 
and longitude, See., and the forms and lelative 
positions of the countries, mountain-ranges, rivers, 
towns, &c. ; or it may he of the starry heavens, 
or of stars and constellations. As it is manifestly 
impossible correctly to represent a spherical upon a 
plane suiface, geographers are consequently necessi- 
tated to resort to expedients in order to minimise 
oi distribute the unavoidable distortion and dis- 
proportion. Hence the use of the various map 
projections or arrangements of the lines of latitude 
and longitude. The only true representation of 
the earth’s surface, it_is_ clear, is to lie found on the 
terrestrial (/lube. This is inconvenient in form and 
necessarily too small in scale to serve the purposes 
effected by maps proper, which are usually pro- 
duced on paper or other convenient plane sur- 
faces, and a series of which, conjoined, form an 
atlas. A hydrmjruphicnl map, specially representing 
oceans, seas, or navigable waters with their coasts, 
sandbanks, currents, lighthouses, depths, and other 
objects and information of importance to seamen, is 
usually constructed on Mercator's projection, and is 
called a Chart (q.v.). A special topoffraphieal map 
represents the details minutely and on a consider- 
able scale. The Ordnance Survey of Great Britain 
and Ireland is a good example of such, and is 
produced on various scales— viz. 6 inches and 1 
inch to a mile respectively. Some counties are 
also published on a scale of 1 square inch to an 
acre. Similar products, the result of exact trigo- 
nometrical work, are extant of the continent of 
Europe from the Bay of Biscay to the Lower 
Volga, and fiom Sicily to St Petersburg. Portugal 
also is thus represented, and considerable parts of 
Sweden and Norway, but not of Turkey or Greece, 
and but little of Spain. Similarly advantaged are 
considerable portions of the United States, Algeria, 
the Nile Delta, Sinai, Palestine, India, Ceylon, and 
Java. The results of general but not detailed 
survey exist of the remaining portions of Europe, 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Cape Colony, 
eastern and southern Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, China proper, and parts of central Asia, 
Persia, and Asia Minor. Much of the eharto- 
grapliy of the rest of the known world is compiled 
from numerous observations and itineraries, and is 
fairly reliable. Extensive tracts of North and 
South America, north Asia, Australia, and most of 
Africa are only approximately correct. Maps are 
also constructed for special purposes, and ai'e dis- 
tinguished as physical, political, military, statis- 
tical, historical, <fcc. 

Within the last half-century great improvement 
has been made in the art oi: man production or 
cluirtography, resulting in great clearness and the 
combination of a mass of information with artistic 
beauty. This is attained in some cases partly by 
the use of conventional signs or arrangements, such 
as the adoption nf blue colour for coasts and water- 
courses, brown for mountain-ranges, and various 


tinting- for the divi-ion-. political or nthenvi-e, and 
to distinguish the lariou- natures of the -m face, 
such as forest, aialile, prairie, desert, elevation, Ac. 
The art of lithography lias been an invaluable aid 
in all such ca-e-. In Germany especially has thi- 
science-art been carried to the greate-t perfection. 

The .s rtf/r or detinite relation of a map to the 
actual size of nature is indicated by a giaduated 
line, shotting liy its divisions the number of mile- 
or raids corresponding to any space measured on 
the map. In comparing various maps by their 
scales, it is convenient tn refer to Hie mile of 
nature , fiequentlv indicated in pioportional liguie-, 
thus— 1 ; 3, 700, OUO ; 1 ; 300,000, Ac. 

The lines of / irojerfion on a map are essential For 
determining the positions nf the parts, and indicate 
latitude, or distance nm th or south from the equator, 
and longitude, nr distance east or ue-t from any 
given line. These line- are called meridian-, 
and are usually numbered from the meridian of 
Greenwich on Engli-h map-, and indeed on nearlv 
ail map-. Other Hist meridians in common u-e 
are tho-e of Paris, Wa-hington, and Ferro (see 
L vtitfle .VXD Loxthtfhe). The-e distance- 
are given in degrees, minute-, and seconds, as in 
other eiicle measurements. In choosing a pro- 
jection, regard um-t he hail tn the purpose for 
ttliich it is intended, and tn the area to he repre- 
sented. The errors inherent in a projection nearly 
imperceptible in a map of England might lie fatal 
to its use in a map of Asia. In a map of the 
world equivalence nf area is of less importance 
than freedom from distortion and correctness of 
relative position. There have been numerous forms 
of projection devised, including perspectives and 
approximative developments. Of these only the 
more familiar can he described here. 

The plane on which the perspective map is 
drawn is supposed to pass through the centre 
of tlie earth, and, accoiding to the distance of 
the eye, the projection is either of the first, .second, 
or third of the following. (1) In the ortho- 
graphic the eye is assumed to he at an infinite 
distance from the centre of the earth, so that all 
rays of light proceeding from every point in its 
surface are parallel and perpendicular. From the 
nature nf this projection, it is evident that, while 



Globular, nr Equidistant Projection of a Hemisphere. 

the central parts of the hemisphere are fairly 
accurately represented, the parts towards the cir- 
cumference are crowded together and diminished 
in size. On this account it is of little use for geo- 
graphical purposes, but most suitable for maps 
of the moon. (2) In the stenographic the eye 
nr point of projection is assumed to lie placed on 
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tin* mii fare of the sphere opposite the one to 
he delineated. If the globe M ere transparent, the 
eye would then see the opposite concave surface. 
Contiary to the orthographic, this method contracts 
the centre of the map, anil enlaige* it towards the 
circumference. Owing to the unequal area of the 
divisions, and the difficulty of finding the true 
latitude and longitude of places, this projection is 
not much employed. (3) In order to lectify the 
opposite effects of the two preceding, the globular 
projection, a modification of the two, is generally 
adopted. If we suppose the eye to he removed 
from the surface to a distance equal to the sine of 
45° of the circumscribing circle, the piojeetinn is 
called globular. In other words, if the diameter of 
the sphere he 200 parts, it must he piodueed 70 of 
these parts in order to give the point of projection. 
All meridians and parallels in this projection are 
in reality elliptical cuives ; but as they approach so 
nearly to circular arcs, they are very rarely shown 
otherwise. 

The eon st motion of the globular or equidistant 
projection is as follows ( fig. 1 ) : Describe a circle, 
XES1V, to represent a meridian, and draw two 
diameters, XC'.S and AVCE, perpendicular to each 
other, the cue for a central meridian, the other for 
the equator. Then X and S will represent the 
north and smith poles. Divide each of the quad- 
rants into nine equal parts, and each of the radii, 
CX, C'E, CS, and CW, also into nine equal jiarts. 
Produce XS both ways, and find on it the centres of 
circles which will pass through the three points 
SO '* SO, 70 1 / 70, Ac., and these arcs described on both 
sides of the equator will he the parallels of latitude. 
1“ libs manner, find on ME produced the centres 
of circles which must pass through a, l , Ac., and the 
poles. Ha ring selected the first meridian, number 
tire others successively to the east and west of it. 
A map may in this way lie constructed on the 
rational horizon of anv place. 

The impossibility of getting a satisfactory repre- 
sentation of special parts of the sphere bv any of 
the previous methods leads to the desire for others 
less defective. Of all solid bodies whose surfaces 
can be accurately developed or rolled out upon a 
jilane without alteration, the cone and cylinder ap- 
proach nearest to the character of the sphere. A 
portion of the sphere between two parallels not far 
distant from each other corresponds very nearly to 
a like conical zone ; whence it is that conical' de- 
v elopments make the best projections for limited 
portions of the earth’s surface, and even with some 
modifications for more extensive jiovtions. 

A conical projection of Europe (fig. 2} is con- 
structed thus : Draw a base-line, AB ; bisect it in E 
and at that point erect a perpendicular, ED, to form 
the central meridian of the map. Take a space for 
anll > «ince Europe lies between the 
doth and roth parallels of latitude, mark oil eHit 

whbfi'M apaC6S u ? ng ED for the Points through 
uhich the parallels must pass. The centre from 

ED where TlT’f tU V Jara,lels "'M 1* the point in 
ED where the top of a cone, cutting the globe at 

7 he snf 1 amI mm 1 l 1a r a,le,s > would meet thl axis of 
sh! £ f Zf ‘ x> T hls p 2, lnC wil1 be found to he beyond 

h ort ll .? ule at C - O' 1 the parallels of 45 i and 

fents to 5° • le sphele ’ niark off Ofiniva- 

of kthmle f T"' 1D , proportion to the degrees 
ot latitude in those parallels, and if stiai"lit lines 
he drawn through these points from C tTiey will 
represent the meridians for every 5= A modifier 
tion of the conic projection, suitable for more 
extensive portions of the sphere, such as of Asia 
is obtained by giving on each parallel of latitude 
the true meridional proportional distances which 

SrAryi*-'"” 

In all the projections hitherto described the 


direction either of the north and south, or of the 
east and west, is represented by a curved line, so 



Tig. 2.— Conical Projection 6f Europo. 

that on such a map the course of a vessel would 
almost always he laid down in a curve, which could 
only he described by continually laying oil from 
the meridian a line at an angde cquaf to that made 
with the meridian by the point of the compass at 
which the ship was sailing’. If the vessel were to 
steer in a direct north-east course liy one of the 
previous projections, she would, if land did not 
intervene, describe a spiral. The mariner, how- 
ever, requires a chart which will enable him to steer 
his course by coinjiasa in straight linos only. This 
valuable instrument is supplied by Mercator’s 
chart, a cylindrical jirojoction in which all the 
meridians are straight lines pcrjicinlintlar to tins 
equator, and all the parallels straight lines parallel 
to the equator. It is constructed thus (fig. 3) : A 



line AB, is drawn of the required length for the 
equator. Tins line is cit vided into 30, 24, or 1 K eq nal 
parts, for meridians at 10°, 15°, or 20° apart, and 
the mend mils are then drawn through these perpen- 
dicular to AB. From a table of meridional parts 
a table of the number 0 f minutes of a degree of 
longitude at the equator comprised between that 
and every parallel of latitude up to 89°) take the 
frnfwn 3 ° 1 '? P ara H el8 ' topics, and arctic circles 
sm,rh mal '! c t!lera off to north and 

is* made/ J ° ln theSe polnts ' anJ the Projection 
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This projection, of course, does not give a natural 
representation of the earth, its effect being to 
exaggerate the polar regions immensely. The dis- 
tortion in the form of countries and relative direc- 
tion of places is rectified by tlie degrees of latitude 
being made to increase proportionable to those of 
longitude. There are other cylindrical projections 
of the sphere, but this is the most generally valu- 
able anti best known. It gives an unbroken view 
of the earth’s surface with the exception of the 
poles, which are infinitely remote. 

Historical . — The ancient Greeks considered 
Anaximander (560 b.C.) as the inventor of carto- 
graphy ; but there is evidence that about 1000 
years earlier some attempts in that direction had 
been made amongst the Egyptians. Necessarily 
these efforts were of the crudest, and were made 
upon the supposition that the earth was a plane. 
After Aristotle the spherical theory was adopted, 
and the application of astronomical observations to 


geography was first made by Pytlieas of Mas-ilia 
1 326 B.C. ), and the first attempts at projections by 
Dicsearchus of Messana (310 B.C. ). Ptolemy’ - - 
(ISO A.D. ) rational teaching bad an ultimate valu- 
able influence in the treatment of cartography, 
although the Romans made little progress in the 
art, which during the middle ages also showed 
almost no advance. In the 14th and 15th centuries 
a gratifying improvement is observable in Italian 
nautical charts. In the 15th century the revivals 
of Ptolemy’s teaching produced a revolution in the 
construction of maps, and laid the foundation of 
modern cartography. There was great increase in 
the number and importance of mans. The that 
attempts to improve and increase the methods of 
projection known to the Greeks were made hy 
Germans, viz. Johann Stuffier (1452-1536), anil 
Peter Apianus (1495-1552), &c. In the same 
period that Mercator (Gerhard Kremer, 1512-1594) 
made his invaluable contributions, the Italian-, 
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Map of British Islands, reduced from the Latin Ptolemy of 1476. 


Germans, and Dutch were active competitors in 
geographical work. Amongst the increasing host of 
names connected with the subject are found that 
of Sebastian Cabot { 1544 ), who produced his map 
of the world. In Germany, Johann Baptist Homann 
( 1644-1724) and Tobias Mayer ( 1723-S6) occur ; in 
Prance, Nicolas Sanson (1600-67), Guillaume de 
l’lsle (1675-1726), and Jean Baptiste Bougignon 
d’Anville (1697-1782); and in Italy, P. Vincent 
Coruelli (cl. 1718). In the 18th century France led 
the way in cartography hy state survey resulting in 
the Carte Geomctrii/ue do la France. The British 
Ordnance Survey was begun in 17S4. 

Iii our own times excellent maps are produced by the 
million accessible to all classes, and are of great account 
for educational purposes. The most prominent names of 
recent cartographers are— German : Kiepert, Berghaus, 
Peterinann, Hassensteiu, Habeniclit, Justus Perthes, 
&d. ; Italian : Guido ; Coro ; British : Arrowsmith, 
Hughes ( educational), Eavenstein, and the geographical 
Anns of IV. & A. K. Johnston, E. Stanford, and Bartholo- 
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mew k Co. See also the articles Contour Lines, 
Degree, Earth, Latitude and Longitude, Meridian, 
Ordnance Survey. 

Map (less correctly, MAPES), WALTER, a great 
12th-century writer, was born on the Welsh marches, 
perhaps in Herefordshire, about 1137. He studied 
at the university of Paris, became an intimate 
friend of Becket, was a justice-in-eyre at Gloucester 
assize in 1173, attended the king the same year to 
Limoges, and for many years later, probably as 
chaplain, and was sent on missions to Paris and to 
Rome. He enjoyed the living of Westbury in 
Gloucestershire, where he had a long feud for his 
rights with the monks of a neighbouring Cistercian 
convent, and became canon of St Paul’s and pre- 
centor of Lincoln, but still continued his attend- 
ance on the king. In 1196, under Richard I., he 
became archdeacon of Oxford, and so passes from 
recorded history. Map was a frank, open-hearted 
man, with a quick wit, hold humour, and an in- 
dignant contempt for hypocrisy. AH these qualities 
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are revealed in a number of Latin satirical poems 
Ion" connected (and apparently on good grounds} 
with his name. Of these the chief are the Kolias 
-eries ( Apocalypsis Goluc , Prcdiratio, Conpcssio, 
\e. i. In the latter occurs the famous ‘ Meum est 
proposition in taberna niori,' which is far more a 
-tern satire by self-revelation than a jovial drinking- 
song, as often understood. In Bishop Kolias the 
writer has realised by cieative imagination a type 
of the ribald priest, and upon his head lie poms, out 
the vials of his wrath and scorn, with humour rich, 
bold, sometimes coarse, but always honest. Map 
seems to have kept well the secret of his authorship, 
for even Iris friend Kirablus Cambyensis did not 
know their origdn, as we find him, with the church- 
man's proverbial dislike to sue the humorist point 
out the stains upon his doth, denouncing Kolias 
as a foul-mouthed scoffer. 

•Sir Galahad, the stainless knight, was _ Maps 
creation, ami there is the best reason, with M. 
Paulin Paris, to count him the heart and soul of 
that contemporary work of Christian spiritualisa- 
tion which systematised and gave a meaning to the 
detached Arthurian romances. He wrote most 
probably the Latin original of Robert Borron’s 
introductory romance of the Saint Graal, and cer- 
tainly Lancelot of the Lake, the Quest of the Saint 
Graal, and the Hart Artus. M. Paris confines his 
direct work to the two Graal romances and the 
opening of Merlin. 

Thomas Wright edited for the Camden Society Map’s 
Latin Poem (1811) and the.Dc JPucjis Curialium (1850), 
an interesting kind of note-book of the court-gossip and 
events of the day, interspersed with theological polemics, 
anecdotes, and accounts of miracles, fairy legends, or 
apparitiones fantasticce, and the dissuasion against mar- 
riage sent by Valerius to the philosopher Eufinus. 

Maple {Acer), the typical and the principal 
genus of the natural order AceraceoJ. The species 
are numerous, all are deciduous trees, and natives 
of the temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, 
and particularly numerous in North America and 
the north of India. They have opposite leaves 
without stipules, usually iobed or palmate. The 
flowers are in axillary corymbs or racemes of no 
beauty, but abound in honey, and are very attrac- 
tive to bees. The fruit is 'formed of two small 
winged nuts, each with one or two seeds. — The 



Tig. L— a, Common Maple {Acer campajre ) ; 
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Common Maple {A. campestrc), a small tree, is a 
native of Britain, and of many parts of Europe and 
Ania, The wood is compact, fine grained, and 
takes a high polish; hence it is much used by 
turners and far carved work, being frequently sub- 
stituted for the wood of the Holly and Box by 
mathematical instrument makers, Several nearly- 
allied species are found in the south of Europe.— 
ihe Striped Bark Maple (A. striatum) of North 


America, where it often forms great part of tin 
undergrowth in woods, is so named because tin 
smooth bark of the two-year-old brandies an 
beautifully varied with green and white stripes 
its wood, which is very white, is used for in 
laying in cabinet-work. — The Greater Maple oi 
Sycamore {A. pseudo-platauus), commonly callei 



Fig. 2.— Greater Mapla {Acer pseudo-platcmus) i 
a, fruit. 

Plane-tree in Scotland, is a native of various parts 
of Europe, but a doubtful native of Britain, in 
which, however, it has long been common. It 
attains a height of 70 to 00 feet, 1ms a spreading 
umbrageous bead, and largo, palmate, coarsely - 
serraled leaves on long stalks. It is of quick 
growth, and succeeds well near the sea and in 
other exposed situations. The wood is white, 
compact, and firm, though not hard ; it is capable 
of a line polish, and is used by wheelwrights, 
turneis, Ac. It is not apt to warp'. Stair-rails are 
often made of it, and pattern-blocks for manufac- 
tories, as well as howls, bread-plates, Ac. Sugar 
is sometimes made from the sap of this tree, as 
from that of several other maples ; lmt the species 
which yields it most abundantly is the Sugar Maple 
(A sacchetrimnn) of North America, a species 
which much resembles the sycamore, and abounds 
in the northern parts of the UiiiLed Stai oh and in 
the British possessions, where large quantities of 
sugar are made from it, although only for domestic 
use. To obtain the sap, the trees are tapped in 
February, March, and April, according to the 
locality and the season, and when warm days and 
frosty nights occur, which favour its How. An 
incision is made in the trunk with an auger or axe, 
at first half an inch deep*, and is increased by 
degrees to two inches. A spout of sumach or 
elder is then inserted, through which the sap Hows 
into a trough, whence it is conveyed daily to a 
larger receiver ; from this, after being strained, it 
is carried to the boiler. Being liable to ferment, 
it cannot be kept long after being collected. The 
boiling and refining processes are the Kamo as those 
in the manufacture of cane-sugar, A single tree 
yields from two to six pounds in a season. Good 
vinegar is made from it, and a kind of molasses 
much superior to that from the sugar-cane, and 
much used in America with buckwheat cakes, Ac. 
The wood of the Sugar Maplo has a satiny appear- 
ance, and is used for cabinet-making; it in some- 
tunes finely marked with undulations of fibre, and 
is then known as Bird’s-eye Maple, ami is used for 
veneeis. The Sugar Maple is not so hardy in the 
el mi ate of Britain a.s the sycamore, and seoins to 
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require n dry ant! shelteied -itnation. — The Nor- 
way Maple (A. jilriiriiHiii.il \ l, a native of tlie north 
of Emope, although not of Britain, is also found in 
North America ; it much re-embles tlie sycamore. — 
A Himalayan .species (A. rillosma), a nohle rice, 
found with pines and birches at great elevations, 
is sometimes grown in Britain. A large number 
of interesting and remarkably beautiful forms of 
several Japan species of Acer, such as A. rf insert mil 
and A. prumatuui , have been introduced within the 
last few' years ; they have proved hardy in many 
favoured districts of' England and Iieland, but are 
unsuited to Scotland generally, though they are 
occasionally seen there in conservatories cultivated 
in pots. 

Hla<iui ( Aristotclia Mama), the only known 
species of the genus, which belongs to the natural 
order Tiliacem, and has been made the type of a 
proposed order. It is an evergreen or sub-ever- 
green shrub, of considerable size, a native of Chili. 
The Chilians make a wine from its berry, which 
they administer in malignant fevers. The wood is 
used for making musical instalments, and the 
tough hark for their strings. The Maqui some- 
times ripens fruit against a wall in England, and 
is frequently cultivated as an ornamental shrub. 

Mar, an ancient district of Scotland between 
the Dee and the Don, comprising nearly the south 
half of Aberdeenshire, and subdivided into Brae- 
mar, Midmar, and Cromar. In 1014 a Mormaer of 
Mar was present at the battle of Clontarf ; and in 
Ilia another figures in the foundation charter of 
Scone priory as ‘comes ’ or eml. The male line of 
these Celtic Earls of Mar expired in 1377 with 
Thomas, thirteenth earl, whose sister Margaiet 
married William, first Earl of Douglas. Their 
daughter, Isabella, in 1-104 married Alexander 
Stewart, the ‘AVolfe of Badenoeh,’ who, after her 
death in 1419, was designated Earl of Mar, The 
earldom by right should have gone to Janet Keith, 
great-granddaughter of Gratney, eleventh Celtic, 
earl, and wife to Sir Thomas Erskine ; but it was 
not till 15G5 that it was either restored, or else 
granted by a new creation with limitation to heirs 
male, to their sixth descendant, John, sixth Lord 
Erskine, who at his death in 1572 had been for a 
twelvemonth regent of Scotland, John, Earl of Mar 
(1G75-1732), who began life as a Whig, and by Ids 
frequent change of sides earned the nickname of 
‘Bobbing Joan,’ headed the rebellion of 1715 (see 
Jacobites), and died in exile at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In 1824 the reversion of his attainder was procured 
by his grandson, John Francis Erskine, hut his 
grandson dying without issue in 1S66, tlie question 
arose whether the earldom of Mar could pass 
through his sister to her son, John Francis Good- 
eve-Erskine [ni Goodeve), or must go to his first 
cousin, Walter Coningsby Erskine, Earl of Kellie. 
And the strange solution of that- question has been 
that in 1875 Walter Henry Erskine, thirteenth Earl 
of Kellie, was declared by the Committee of Privi- 
leges also eleventh Earl of Afar, and that in 1885 
the Earldom of Mar Restitution Bill declared Mr 
Goodeve-Erskine twenty-sixth Earl of Mar, claim- 
ing creation before 1014, but allowed precedence 
1404. See the Earl of Crawford’s Earldom of Mar 
in Sunshine and Shade (2 vols. Edin. 18S2). 
Marabou Feathers. See Adjutant. 

Marabouts, a name derived from the Arabic 
word mo mbit, and used to designate a religious 
devotee or ascetic. They have always been found 
chiefly in north Africa, and have at times exercised 
considerable political influence, as in encouraging 
opposition to the French conquests in Algeria and 
Tunis in the 19th century, amt in former centuries 
as the origin and mainstay of the Almoravid 
dynasty, which held Morocco and Spain for a 


long period. The-e devotees are held in gieat 
veneration liy the Berbei*; they frequently officiate 
at mo-ques and chapels, and are believed to po=-e~-i 
the power to prophesy and work miracles. The 
dignity is generally hereditary. The name is afro 
applied to the tombs of the devotees. 

Maraoajho, a fortified city of Venezuela, is 
situated on the west shore of the strait vliich 
connects the lake and gulf of Maracaybo. It is a 
handsome town, with many gardens anil squares 
a college, hospitals, a theatre, a German club- 
house, the usual government buildings, a custom- 
house, wharves, and a number of maunfactoiie-. 
The climate is lint, the soil sandy, and the place 
unhealthy, owing mainly to the unsanitary domestic 
arrangements. The trade is chiefly in "the hands 
of Geuimns, Danes, and North Americans. The 
staple export is coffee (■£], 367, 291 in 1889); box- 
wood, lignum vitae, cedar, and other woods, besides 
divi-divi, hides and skins, and some cocoa, gums, 
and fish sounds, aie the other exports, the value of 
which (including coffee) in 18S9 reached about 
£1,500,000. Fully seven -eighths of these go to the 
United Slates, although most of tlie merchandise 
imported comes from (heat Britain, German v, and 
France. Pop. (18SS) 34.2S4. 

The Gulf of Mantcai/bo is a wide inlet of the 
Caribbean Sea, extending from the peninsula-, of 
Paragnana ami Uuajira to the stiait by which it 
is conneeled with the lake. The latter foiins the 
floor of a great valley, shut in by lofty mountains, 
Its wateis are sweet, and deep enough for the 
hugest vessels; but the bar at the month, where 
a swift current runs, makes entrance difficult. 
The gulf and lake were discovered in 1499 by 
Ojeda, who found here houses built on piles, and 
so gave the district the name Venezuela (‘Little 
Venice’), which was afterwards extended to the 
entire country. 

Mavaghsi, a town of western Peisia, 55 miles 
S. of Tabriz and 20 miles E. of Lake Urmia. It 
is celebrated as the capital of Hulagn Khan, grand- 
son of Genghis Khan, and as the site of the 
observatory which Hulngu built for the astronomer 
Nasr ed-Din. Pop. 13,200. 

Mavajd, an island situated between the estu- 
aries of the Amazon and Para, with an area of 
nearly 18,000 sq. m. Jt is for the most part low 
and covered with grass and hush, hut in the east 
and south with dense forest. The soil is fertile, and 
large heids of cattle are reared in the not tli-east. 

MaranUsun 1 . or Mahanhao, a maritime state 
of Brazil, bounded on the north by the Atlantic 
Ocean, with an area of 177,566 sq. m. and a pop. 

( 1888 ) of 48S,443. The surface is uneven, hnt there 
is no range of mountains. There are numerous 
rivers falling into the Atlantic, large forests, ex- 
tensive plains where cattle are reared ; the climate 
is fine, the soil fertile. Agriculture, however, has 
not prospered here, and the emancipation of the 
slaves, on whose labour it had depended, was 
followed by a period of great depression. Cotton 
and sugar are the principal products.— The chief 
city is Maranham, or San Lniz dc Maranham, on 
an island between tlie mouths of the Meariin and 
tlie Itapieurii. It is a well-built town, clean, gay, 
liospitalile, and has a pop. of 35,000. It contains a 
cathedral and bishop's palace, a hospital, a techni- 
cal school, some sugar and spinning and weaving 
factories, ami docks that admit ships drawing 14 
feet. The chief exports (£420,656 in tlie year 
1S87-88, £282,004 in 1888-89) are cotton and sugar; 
then come hides and goat and deer skins, gum, 
balsam, cotton-seed, india-rubber, &c. Portugal is 
the largest customer, followed by Britain, which 
sends three-fourths of the total imports (about 
£520,000 annually). 
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Maranon. See Amazon. 

Maraschino. See Lk>ukub. 

Marat, Jean Pave, one of the mo->t prominent 
fiouies in the French Revolution, was Lorn at 
Ron dry in Neuclmtel, May 24, 1743, eldest child 
of Jean Paul Mara, a physician and native of 
Cagliari, who had married Louise C'ahrol, a Genevan 
Protestant. He studied medicine at Bordeaux, 
next went to Paiis, to Holland, and to London, 
where for some time he practised liis profession 
with success, and published a materialistic Philo- 
sophical Essay on Man (1773), sharply attacking 
Hfdvetius, anil anonymously a political essay. The 
Chains of Slavery (1*774). In 1775 he paid a visit 
to Edinburgh, and was made on June 30, on the 
lecommendation of certain Edinburgh physicians, 
M.TJ. of St Andrews University; and it hardly 
admits of doubt that he was not the John Peter le 
Maitre, alias Maire, alias Mara, who got five years 
at Oxford assizes in March 1777 for stealing coins 
and medals. For in June 1777 his character and 
leputation as a physician and oculist stood so high 
that he was made brevet-physician to hit, guards by 
the Comte d'Artois, afterwards King Charles X. — 
an office w hich he held dll 178(j. Meantime he con- 
tinued his scientific work in optics and electricity, 
attracting the attention of Franklin and Goethe, 
hut the Acadcmie des Sciences refused him admis- 
sion on account of his attack on Newton. Further 
writings weie his anonymous Plan (le Legislation 
Criminellc (1780), a translation of Newton’s Optics 
(1787), and Mcmoircs Acadcmiqucs, ou Nouvdlcs 
Deeonvcrtes stir la Lvmiere (1788). 

But all Palis was now infected with the fever of 
revolution, and Marat flung himself with charac- 
teristic ardour into the war of pamphlets, and at 
length in September 17SS established his famous 
ami infamous paper, L’Ami clu People. Through- 
out he fought ever for his own hand, with blear- 
eyed honesty and indomitable persistence, con- 
stantly croaking of treachery in high places, and 
denouncing with feverish suspiciousness in turn 
Xecker, Bailly, Lafayette, the king, Dumomiez, 
and tire Uirondins, His virulence provoked the 
most vehement hatred, and covered liis own head 
with calumnies which survived for generations ; 
but it made him the darling of the scum of Paris, 
and placed great power in Ins hands at some of the 
most momentous crises of the Revolution. Hi-, 
printing-press had to be cunningly concealed from 
Lafayette’s police, twice at least he had to flee to 
London, anti once he was forced to hide for a time 
in the sewers of Paris, where he contracted a 
loathsome skin disease, yet was tended with affec- 
tionate faithfulness by Simonne Evrard, whom he 
had married ‘one fine day in presence of the sum’ 
His sufferings deepened liis frenzied lratied and sus- 
picion of constituted authority, and there can be no 
doubt that on liis head rests in great measure the 
guilt of the infamous September massacres. He 
was elected_ to the Convention as one of the depu- 
ties for Paris, and was perhaps the most unpopular 
man within the house, where indeed his influence 
never became more than contemptible. On the 
declaration of the _ republic he started liis paper 
anew under the title Journal clc la Republiquc 
Franfaise. After the king s death liis last energies 
were spent in a mortal struggle with the Girondins, 
who subscribed their own downfall when their 
formal accusation of Marat failed before the tribunal. 
But it was the tribune’s last triumph. He was 
dying fast of the disease lie had contracted in the 
sewers, and could only write sitting in his hath, 
•there his destiny reached him through the knife 

v harlotte^Corday ( cj. v. ), in the evening of the 
i? 1 , . ly 1 7®'h “ody was committed to the 
i antlienn with the greatest public honours, to be 


cast out but fifteen months later amid popular 
execration. 

See the Histories oE the French Revolution by Hignet, 
Thiers Michelet, Louis Blanc, Carlyle, Von Sybel, and 
H. Morse Stephens; A. Bougeart, Marat, I’Ami (lit 
Pcuph (2 vols. 1864); but especially the works by lb 
Chevreniont, Murat, Index du JJiblioplnle (1876); 
Placards de Murat (1877); and his exhaustive Jean 
Paul Marat, tsjirit politique, accompayni de sa vie 
scientijique, politique, ctpnrle (2 vols. fSSl). 

Marathi. Kee Mahrattas, India. 

Marathon, a village on the east coast of 
ancient Attica, 22 miles NE. of Athens, long 
supposed to lie the modern Marathona. It stood 
in a plain 6 miles long and from 3 to I i miles 
broad, with a background of mountains in the 
west, and a marsh both on the north and south ; 
eastward it readied the sea— 1 The mountains Ionic 
on Maiatbon, and Marathon looks on the sea.’ 
Recent investigations by Prussian officers identify 
the historic village with that of Braiia, nearly 24 
miles to the south, and locate the battle in the 
plain between the mountain Stavuikoraki and the 
sea, nearly 3 miles north-east of Braun. The name 
of Marathon is gloriously memorable as the scene 
of the great defeat of the Persian hordes of Darius 
by the Greeks under Miltiftdes (490 IS.C.)— one of 
die decisive LaLtles of the world. 

Marave'di, an old .Spanish cornier coin in use 
fiom 1474 to 184S, was worth about ,’jth of a 
penny. There were also, at an earlier period, 
maravedis of gold and of silver. 

Marbeck, or Muriiecke, John, organist of St 
George's Chapel, Windsor, was condemned to the 
stake about 1544 for favouring the Reformation, 
lint pardoned by favour of Bishop Gardiner. In 
1550 he published liis famous Hooke, of Common 
Prccicr Noted, nil adaptation of the plain chant of 
the earlier rituals to the first liturgy of Edward 
VI. He wrote several theological and controversial 
works ; and a hymn for throe voices and parts of a 
mass by him are extant. He died about 1580. 

Marble, in its strict and proper sense, is a 
rock crystallised in a saceliaroidal manner, having 
the fracture of loaf-sugar, and composed of carbon- 
ate of lime, either almost pure when Lire colour 
is white, or combined with oxide of iron or other 
impurities which give various colours to it. But 
many other kinds of stone are popularly includod 
under this, title. Indeed any limestone rock suffi- 
ciently compact to admit of a polish is called marble. 
It is only in this vague sense that the indurated 
amorphous rocks used in Britain can receive this 
name. Such are the black, red, gray, and variegated 
limestones of the Devonian system, which are very 
beautiful fiomthe numbers of exquisitely -preserved 
corals which abound in them ; the marbles of the 
Carboniferous series from Flintshire, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire, so full of encrinites ; the shell 
marbles from the Oolitic rooks at Itanee, Stam- 
ford, and Yeovil; and the dark Purbcek and Pot- 
wortli marbles, beautifully ‘figured’ with shells, 
from the Wealden strata, which wore so much used 
by the architects of the middle ages. 

Saccharine or statuary marble is a white fine- 
grained rock, resembling loaf-sugar in colour and 
texture, working freely in every direction, not 
liable to splinter, and taking a line polish. Of the 
marbles used by the ancients, the most famous 
was Parian marble, a finely granular and very 
durable stone, with a waxy appearance when 
polished. Some of the finest Grecian sculptures 
were formed of this marble, among others, the 
famous Venus de Medici. The marble of Pen- 
telicus was at one time preferred by the Greeks to 
Parian, because it was whiter and finer grained. 
The Parthenon was entirely built of it, and many 
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famous statues still remain which were executed 
in this marble, but they ate always mote or less 
weathered, never retaining the beautiful finish of 
the Parian statues. The quarries at Cairara (rj.v.) 
were known to the ancients, hut they have been 
more extensively wrought for modem scnlptois, 
who use this marble chiefly. It is a line-grained, 
pure white marble, hut is so often traveled hy 
gray veins that it is difficult to get large blocks 
tree from these. Of coloured marbles, the best 
known are the Rosso Antico, a deep blood-red, 
sprinkled with minute white dots ; Verde Antico, 
a clouded green produced hy a mixture of white 
marble and green serpentine ; Giallo Antico, a 
deep yellow, with black or yellow rings ; and Nero 
Antico, a deep black marble. 

A true marble is a crystalline granular aggregate 
of calcite, the granules being of remarkably uni- 
form size. Not infrequently scales of mica or talc 
occur scattered through the rock. Sncli a rock is 
of mefcamorphic origin : it is simply a limestone 
which has been rendered entirely crystalline from 
the effects of heat under pressure, as in the vicinity 
of large intrusions of igneous rock. Marble may 
therefore he of any geological age. Many crystal- 
line limestones, which are sometimes entitled to 
the name of marble, occur associated with gneiss 
and mica-schist, and are often rich in such mineral' 
as garnet, actinolite, zoirite, mica, "See. 

Marblehead, a seaport’town of Massachusetts, 
on a rocky promontory, IS miles NE. of Boston. 
Its share in the fisheries is no longer important, 
and the manufacture of hoots and shoes is the chief 
industry. Pop. (18S3) 7318. 

M arburg, a quaint old town in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, on the Lalm, 59 miles 
by rail N. of Frankfort and fit SM. of C'assel. 
It is built on a terraced hill, whose summit is 
crowned by a stately castle, dating front 1065. In 
its Rittersaal ( 1277-1312) was held in 1529 the con- 
feienee between the Wittenberg and the Swiss 
reformers regarding the Lord’s Supper. The line 
Gothic church of Elizabeth with two towers 243 
feet high, was built in 1233-83 by the Teutonic 
Knights over the splendid shrine of St Elizabeth 
( q.v.), and was thoroughly restored in 1850-07. The 
university occupies new Gothic buildings of 1879. 
It was founded in 1327 in the Reformed interest 
by Philip the Magnanimous, Landgrave of Hesse ; 
and among its earliest students were Patrick 
Hamilton and William Tyndale. It has about 
80 professors and teachers, 800 to 1000 students in 
philosophy, medicine, theology, and jurisprudence, 
and a library of 120,000 volumes. Pop. (1875) 
9(100 ; ( 1885 ) 12,6(18. See three works by Kolbe 
(Marburg, 1871-84). 

Marcantonio, or in full, M. Raimondi, an 
Italian engraver, born at Bologna late in the 13th 
century. A goldsmith by trade, he early turned 
to engraving, and received his first great stimulus 
from woodcuts of Albrecht Durer, which he saw 
at Venice about 1505. He copied on copper two 
sets of plates from the German master’s designs 
for the ‘ Life of the Virgin ’ and the ‘ Passion of 
Christ’ (see DBrer). At Rome, where he worked 
from 1510, lie was chiefly engaged in engraving 
Raphael’s works, as ‘Lncretia,’ the 'Massacre of 
the Innocents,’ the 1 Three Doctors of the Church,’ 
‘Adam and Eve,’ ‘Dido,’ ‘Poetry,’ the ‘Judg- 
ment of Paris,’ &c., and subsequently those of 
Raphael's pupil, Giulio Romano. On account of 
the power of his drawing and the purity of his 
expression, lie is accounted the best amongst the 
engvaveis of the great painter. The capture of 
Rome by the Constable Bourbon in 1527 drove 
Marcantonio hack to Bologna, where he probably 
remained until he died, some time before 1534 


came to an end. See the e-ray by Fisher pre- 
fixed to the catalogue of his engraved woiks ex- 
hibited in London in 1868, and Delaboide's mono- 
graph (Paris, 1887). 

Mareasite, an iron oi e, a variety of Pyrites 
(q.v.). 

Marceau, Francois Severin Desgraviers, 
French general, was horn at Chartres on 1st 
March 1769. On the outbreak of the Revolution 
he was appointed inspector of the national guard 
in his native town, and in 1792 helped to defend 
Verdun with a body of volunteers till its surrender. 
His brilliant military career was ended in four 
years from this time ; hut they were four years of 
stirring activity. Sent in the following year to join 
the republican army in La Vendee, he was. for his 
services in the engagements hefoie Saumur and Le 
Mans, promoted to the rank of general of division. 
Then, proceeding to the north-east frontier, he 
commanded the light wing at Fleuius, and after 
the allies retreated occupied Coblenz. During the 
campaign of 1796 he was given command of the 
filst division of Jnnrdan’s army, and sat down to 
invest Mainz, Mannheim, and Coblenz. But 
whilst covering the retreat of the Frencli at 
Altenkirchen he was shot, on 19th September, 
and died four days later. His body was buried in 
the entrenched camp at Coblenz, hut was trans- 
ferred to the Pantheon in Palis in 1889. He ranks 
next after Hoehe amongst the French generals of 
the early years of the Revolution, not only for 
military genius, hut also on account of the nobility 
and uprightness of his personal character. See 
Lives by Doublet cle Boisthibault ( Chartres, 1831 ) 
and Maze (Paris, 1SSS). 

Marcello, Benedetto, musical composer, born 
in Venice on 1st August 168(1, was a judge of the 
republic, and a member of the Council of Forty, 
and afterwards held important administrative 
offices at Pola and Brescia, where he died on 
24th July 1739. He had a passion for music, 
and is remembered as the composer of music for 
Giustiniani's version of the Psalms (Svols. 1724- 
27), of numerous concertos, canzonis, cantatas, a 
pastoral, an oratorio, and other pieces, distinguished 
for their simple yet elevated style, and as the 
author of a satirical work, II Tcatro alia Moehi 
( 1720). 

Marcellas, the name of two popes, of whom 
the second deserves special notice, as having, when 
Cardinal Marcello Cervini, taken a very prominent 
part in the discussions of the Council of Trent, over 
which he was appointed to preside as legate of 
Julius III. He was elected pope 10th April 1553, 
and survived his elevation hut twenty-two days. 
He did not follow the usual custom of laying aside 
his baptismal name and assuming a new one. 

Marcellas, M. Claudius, a famous Roman 
general, of one of the most eminent plebeian 
families. In his first consulship (222 B.c.) lie 
defeated the Insubrian Gauls, and slew with his 
own hand their king, Britomartns or Viridomams, 
wdiose spoils lie dedicated as bpolia epima to Jupiter 
— the third and last occasion in Roman history. 
In the second Punic war Marcellus took command 
after the disaster of Canine, and put a cheek upon 
the victorious Hannibal at Xola, in Campania 
(216 b.c.). Again consul in 214 B.C., he gave a 
fresh impulse to the war in Sicily, hut ail bis efforts 
to take Syracuse were rendered unavailing hy the 
skill of Archimedes, and lie was compelled to regu- 
larly blockade the city. Famine, pestilence, aucl 
ultimately treachery on the part of the Spanish 
auxiliaries of the Syracusans, opened its gates 
(212 b.c.), after which the remainder of Sicily was 
soon brought under the dominion of the Romans. 
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In lii-j fifth consulship, -OS is.c., lie fell in a &kn- 
nii'h against Hannibal. 

Marcet, Jane, known as Mrs Marcet, the 
aiithor of a very popular elementary introduction 
to chemistry entitled Conrcrsations on Chemistry , 
through which Faraday made his first acquaintance 
with the subject. She was the daughter of a rich 
London inei chant, a Swiss by birth, and was her- 
self born at Geneva in 1760. She married Alex- 
ander Mereet, a Genevan, who settled in London 
as a doctor in the last years of the 18th century, 
and later in life devoted himself to experimental 
chemistry. Resides the book on chemistry, which 
reached the tilth ed. in 1833, she wrote Conversations 
on PolH i>'nl Economy (1817; 7th ed. 1830), which 
was warmly praised by J. B. Say, by M‘Culloeh, 
and by Loiil Macaulay; Conversations on Natural 
Philosophy (1819; 13th ed. 1838), and similar 
books on Botany (9tli ed. 1840), Vegetable Physi- 
ology, Ac. , besides numerous charming Stories for 
ren/ Little Children, in the estimation of many her 
best work. She died in London on 28th June 1838. 
See Harriet Martineau’s Biographical Sketches 
(1809). 

March (Slav. Morava), the principal river of 
Mono ia, rises on the boundary between that country 
and Prussian Silesia, and flows 214 miles south 
to the Danube, which it joins 0 miles above Pres- 
burg. It- receives on the right the Thaya, In its 
lower course it forms the boundary between Austria 
and Hungary. It is navigable for small boats from 
Gliding, 50 miles from its mouth. 

-March, a market-town of Cambridgeshire, on 
the Xen, 14 miles U. of Peterboiough and 10 NV. 
of Ely. Its church lias a fine Perpendicular clere- 
story, with splendid roof. Pop. of parish ( 1831 ) 
0241 ; (1881) 0190. 

March, the first mouth of the Roman year, and 
the third according to our present calendar, consists 
of thirty-one days. It was considered as the first 
month of the year in England until the change of 
style in 1752, and the legal year was reckoned from 
the 23th March. Its last three days (old style) 
were once popularly supposed to have been borrowed 
by March from April, and are proverbially stormy. 

March, a musical composition, chiefly for 
military bands, with wind-instruments, intended 
to accompany the marching of troops. There are 
slow and quick marches, and marches peculiar to 
different countries. Mai dies are also introduced 
into oratorios, the best-known examples being the 
1 Dead March ’ from the oratorio of Saul, and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wedding March.’ 

Marchantia. Sec Liverwort. 

Marcheua, a town of Spain, 47 miles by rail 
E. by S. of Seville, with a ducal (Arcos) palace, 
and sulphur-baths. Pop. 13,768. 

Marches, the border districts that run contigu- 
ous on each side of the boundary line between 
England and Scotland, and between England and 
Wale--. The Lords of the Marches were the nobles 
to whom estates on the borders were given, on 
condition that they defended the country against 
the aggressions of the people on the other side. 
L'ntler tile Norman anil Plantagenet kings of 
England there was almost chronic war between 
the English Lords of the Marches anil the Welsh. 

For the Seottish-English Marches, see Borders. 

The Mortimers, Earls of March, took their title 
from March in Cambridgeshire. —The corresponding 
f termini word Mark was in like manner applied tu 
the border countries or districts of the German 
empire, conquered from neighbouring nations — the 
marks of Austria, of Brandenburg, Allmark, Steier- 
mark, Ac. The governors entrusted with the charge 
of these marks weie called marlc-grafs or margraves, 


corresponding to the English and Scottish ‘Wardens 
of the Marches (bee Marquis). The ancient Ger- 
man tribe of Marcomauni were ‘Marclmien. - In 
Italy The Marches include the march of Ancona 
(q.v.) and tlnee other provinces (see ITALY). 

Marclietti, Filippo, an operatic composer, 
born at Borne in 1835, became in 1881 president 
of a musical college in Rome. His best-known 
operas are Borneo c Giuliettct (1805) and Buy 
Blits ( 1809 ). 

Marciailisi, an agricultural town of Italy, 
situated in a maisliy district, 12 miles by rail N. of 
Naples. Pop. 11,083. 

iMarciou, the founder of the Marcionites, a 
rigorously ascetic sect which attained a great 
impoi twice between the years 150 and 230 a.d. 
He was a native of Sinope in Pontus, becume 
wealthy as a shipowner, amt about 140 repaired to 
Rome. There lie laboured to correct the prevailing 
views of Christianity, which lie cimsidcied to be 
a corruption of Jewish on ore with the gospel of 
Christ as expounded by Paul, its best inteipreler. 
The opposition which lie encounteied drove him to 
found a new community about 144, and lie laboured 
earnestly pi opagating his theology until his death 
aboutl63. Marcion was hardly a Gnostic, although 
lie had been intimate with Ceriln, and Gnostic 
speculations certainly influenced the development 
of the Mavcionite theology. Failing to lecognise 
the New Testament God of love in the Old Testa- 
ment, and profoundly influenced by the radical 
Pauline antithesis of law anil gospel, lie con- 
structed an ethico-dualistic philosophy of religion, 
and proceeded to cosmological speculations which 
are not free from contradictions. lie sot aside as 
spurious all the gospels save Luke, and it, ns well 
as the Pauline epistles, ho purged of Judaihing 
interpolations. He was thus the earliest to make 
a canonical collection of New Testament writings. 
From about the beginning of the 4th century the 
Marcionites began to be absorbed in the Mani- 
elimans. Maicion’s doctrines can lie discovered 
from the controversial writings of Fathers, as Ter- 
tullian, Hippolytus, Epiplumius, &e. See works 
of Baur, Midler, Lipsius, and Ilavnack quoted 
under Gnosticism. 

Marco Polo. Roe Polo. 

Mardi Gras. See Shrove-tidk 

Mardin, a town of Asiatic Turkey, is strikingly 
situated on the southern slopes of the Mardin llills, 
60 miles SE. of Diarbelur, Pop. 12,000, of whom 
half are Moslem Kurils. 

Marce', Loch, a beautiful lake of Ross-shiro, 
40 miles W. _ of Dingwall. Lying 32 feet above 
sea-level, it is 124 miles long, 3 furlongs to 2j- 
miles broad, 300 feet deep, ami 11 sq. m. in area. 
It is overhung by mountains, 3000 feet high ; sends 
off the Ewe, 3 miles long, to tlm sea ; and contains 
twenty-seven islets, one with remains of an ancient 
chapel and a graveyard. Queen Victoria’s residence 
at Loch Maiee in 1877 is described in her More 
Leaves (18S4). 

Mareimua (corrupted from Marittimu , ‘situ- 
ated on the sea’), a marshy region of Italy, extend- 
ing along tlm sea-coast of Tuscany from the river 
Cecina to Orbitello, and embracing an area of about 
1000 sq. m. The Pontine Marshes and the Gam- 
pagna of Rome are similar districts. In Roman 
times and earlier the Maremma was a fruitful and 
populous plain ; but the decay of agriculture, con- 
sequent upon unsettled political history, fostered 
the encroachments of malaria, which now reigns 
supreme in great part of these stricken districts. 
Leopold II. of Tuscany directed especial attention 
(1824-44) to the drainage and amelioration of the 
Maremma, and his efforts and subsequent measures 
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have been attended with considerable succe— . 
Crops are now grown in the summer nn the fertile 
soil of the infected area by the inhabitants of the 
adjoining liill-country, who go down only to sow 
and to leap their crops. During winter the Mar- 
oninia is healthier and yields good pa-tuie. 

Marengo, a village of Northern Italy, in a 
marshy district near the Bormida, 3 miles' HE. of 
Alessandria. Here on 14th June 1800 Napoleon, 
with 33,000 French, defeated 30,500 Austrian- 
under Mela-. It was the cavalry charge of the 
younger Kellermanu that turned wliat looked like 
certain defeat into a decisive victory, though the 
French lost 7000 in killed and wounded, the 
Austrians only 6400 (besides 3000 prisoners). 

Mareotis, or Mareia, Lake, the modern El 
Mariiit, a salt lake or marsh in the north of 
Egypt, extends southward from Alexandria, and 
is separated from the Mediterranean, on its north- 
west side, by a narrow isthmus of sand. In the 
15th and 16th centuries it was a navigable lake; 
ill 1798 it was found by tlie French to he a dry 
sandy plain ; but in 1801 the English army cut the 
dikes of the canal that separated the Lake of 
Aboukir from Mareotis, to cut off the water-supi >1\ 
of the French, and Mareotis became once more a 
marsh. The like happened again in 1803, in 1807, 
and in 18S2 ; on the last occasion the sea n a- 
introdneed directly through a cutting 15 feet wide 
and half a mile long. 

Mare’s Milk. See Koumiss. 

Mare’s Tail (Hippnris vulgaris), a tall erect 
marsh-plant, with whorls of narrow leaves anil 
inconspicuous flowers. 

Margaret, St, Scottish queen, was born about 
1047 in Hungary, and from 1057 was brought up at 
the court of her great-uncle, Edward the Confessor, 
with Lanfranc for her spiritual instructor. In 106S, 
with her mother and sister and her boy brother, 
Edgar the Atheling (q.v.), she fled from Northum- 
| berland to Scotland. Young, lovely, learned, and 
pious, she won the heart of the rude Scottish king, 
Malcolm Canmore (q.v,), who next year wedded 
her at Dunfermline. ‘ Perhaps,’ says Skene, ‘ there 
is no more beautiful character recorded in history 
than that of Margaret. For purity of motives, for 
an earnest desire to benefit the people among whom 
her lot was cast, for a deep sense of religion and 
great personal piety, for the unselfish performance 
of whatever duty lay before her, and for entire 
self-abnegation she is unsurpassed.’ She did much 
to civilise the northern realm, and still more to 
assimilate the old Celtic church to the rest of 
Christendom on such points as the due commence- 
ment of Lent, the Easter communion, the observ- 
ance of Sunday, and marriage within the prohibited 
degrees. She bnilt, too, a stately church at Dun- 
fermline, and re-founded Iona. She bore her hus- 
band six sons and two daughters, and died three 
days after him, in Edinburgh Castle, on 16th 
November 1093. Innocent IV. canonised her in 
1259. Her head, which had found its way from 
Dunfermline to Douay, was lost in the French 
Revolution ; blit her remaining relics are said to 
have been enshrined by Philip II. in the Escorial. 

See the Latin Life by her confessor Turgot, Bishop of 
St Andrews ( Eng. trails, by Fr. Forbes-Leith, 1884) ; 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland (vol. ii. 1877) J and Bellesheim’s 
History of the Catholic Church of Scotland (Eng. trans. 
1SS7). 

Margaret, the ‘Semiramis of the North,’ 
queen of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, was 
the second daughter of IValdemar IV. of Den- 
I mark, and wife of Hacon VIII. of Norway, and was 
born in 1353. On the death of her father without 
male heirs in 1375, the Danish nobles offered her 
the crown in trust for her infant son Olaf. By the 


death of Hacon in 13S0 Maigaret became ruler of 
Norway as well a- of Denmark. When Olaf died 
in 1387 Margaret nominated her giand-nephew, 
Eric of Pomerania, a- her successor. The Swedi-h 
king, Albert of Mecklenburg, having so thoroughly 
alienated the affections of hi- subjects that the 
noble-, declaring the throne vacant, offered in 1383 
to acknowledge Margaret as their ruler, she sent 
an army into Sweden, which defeated the king’s 
German troops, near Falkoping, and took Albert 
and his son prisoners. Albert remained in prison 
seven years, during which time Margaret, in spite 
of the efforts of the Hanseatic League and its allies, 
wholly subjugated Sweden. In the following year 
( 1396) Eric of Pomerania was crowned king of the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms, and though hewa- 
proelaimed king de facto next year, the power still 
remained in the hands of Margaret. In May 139“ 
was signed the celebrated Union of Calmar, by 
which it was stipulated that the three kingdoms 
should remain for ever at peace under one king, 
though each should retain its own laws and cus- 
toms. Before her death at Flensborg, on 28tli 
October 1412, Margaret had enlarged the territories 
she held for her giand-nepliew by the acquisition of 
Lapland and part of Finland. She was a woman 
of masculine energy and strong will, and ruled her 
subjects with a firm hand. 

Margaret of Anjou, the queen of Henry VI. 
of England, was daughter of Ilene of Anjou, the 
titular king of Sicily, and of Isabella of Lorraine, 
and was born at Pont-li-Mousson, in Lorraine, 24th 
March 1429. She was married to Henry VI. of 
England in 1445 ; and her husband being a person 
whose naturally weak intellect was sometimes 
darkened by complete imbecility, she exercised an 
almost unlimited authority over him, and was the 
virtual sovereign of the realm. A secret contract 
at her marriage, by which Maine and Anjou were 
relinquished to the French, excited great dissatis- 
faction in England, and the war with the French 
which broke out anew in 1449, in the course of 
which all Normandy was lost, was laid by the 
English to the charge of the already unpopular 
queen. In 1450 occurred the insurrection of Jack 
Cade, and soon after the country was plunged in 
the horrors of that bloody civil war known as the 
Warn of the Roses. Margaret took an active part 
in the contest, braving disaster and defeat with 
the most heroic courage. At length, after a struggle 
of nearly twenty years, Margaret was finally de- 
feated at Tewkesbury, and filing into the Tower, 
where she remained four years, till Louis XI. 
redeemed her for fifty thousand crowns. She 
then retired to France, and died at the ehdteau 
of Dainpierre, near Saumur, in Anjou, 25th August 
1482, Mrs Bookham’s Life ( 1872 ) is not altogether 
satisfactory a-s history. 

Margaret of Navarre, in her youth known 
as Marguerite d’Angonleme, sister of Francis I. 
of France, and daughter of Charles of Orleans, 
Comte d’Angouleme, was horn at Angouleme, 11th 
April 1492. She was carefully educated, and early 
showed remarkable sweetness and charm added 
to unusual strength of mind. In 1509 she was 
married to Charles, Duke of Alencon, who died in 
1525; and in 1527 she was married to Hemi 
d’Allrret, titular king of Navarre, to whom she 
bore Jeanne d’Allnet, mother of the great French 
monarch, Henry IV. She encouraged agriculture, 
the arts, and learning, and sheltered with a cour- 
ageous generosity such advocates of freer thought 
in religion as Marot and Bonaventure des Periers. 
Accusations entirely unfounded have been brought 
by interested bigotry against her morals. She died 
21st December 1549.' Her writings include a series 
of remarkably interesting Letters (ed. by (Jenin, 
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2 voL. 1842-13), ft miscellaneous collection of 
jioenis gracefully entitled Los Marguerites do la 
Marguerite (eil. liy Frank, 4 voK 1873), ancl 
especially the famous Hephunlron des Nourdles 
( 155S; ed. liy Leronx de Lincy, 3 vols. 1S55), 
modelled on the Dcmineron of Boccaccio, hut worked 
out in an original manner. A company of ladies 
and gentlemen returning from Cauterets are 
detained liy had weather, and beguile the time by 
telling stories, seventy -two in number, which arc 
separated by interludes introducing the persons. 
The subjects of the stories are similar to those 
of the Dcaimci'vii , but the manners delineated are 
more relined ; and they reflect closely the strange 
combination of religious fervour with religious free- 
thinking and refined voluptuousness so character- 
istic of the time. Most critics believe the work to 
he the joint-production of the queen, of Des Periers, 
and otlier men. See Lives by Durand (Paris, 
1S4H), Miss Freer (London, 1S54), and Lotheiaen 
(Berlin, 188," ). 

Margiiric Acid was formerly thought to be 
a separate body, but is now known to be a mixture 
of palmitic and bteatic acids. It is obtained from 
fats. 

Margarine, or Oi.eo-uargamne. See the 
paragraph on Butterine in the article Buttek. 

Margarita, an island in the Caribbean Sea, 
belonging to Venezuela. Area, 380 sip m. Dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1498, Margarita was long 
famous for its peai 1-fisheries, but mw its chief 
export is salted fish. The island foi ms the great 
part ( the small Blauquilla, Los Hermanos, &c. make 
the rest) of the Xuecu Esparta section of Guzman 
Blanco state, of which the pop. in 1886 was 41,893. 

Margary, Augustus Raymond, traveller, 
was born 26th May 1840, at Belgium), in the presi- 
dency of Bombay, the son of an English oiiicer. 
Educated in England at Brighton College anil 
l mver-itv College, London, he qualified for a 
rindent-interpretersbip in China, and went out in 
18t; During the next six years lie served ut 
Peking, in Formosa, at Chefoo, and at Shanghai. 

In August 1874 lie was ordered to cross south-west 
China, to Burma to meet a British mission under 
Colonel Browne, the object of which was to open 
the overland route between Burma and China. 
Alargary was to act as interpreter and guide to the 
mission. He successfully accomplished the perilous ; 
journey, and set out back again with Colonel 
Browne, but wa,-. murdered by the Chinese at a I 
place called Manwyne on 21st February 1875. The 
Journals and Letters of his journey, together with 


f i the field of Waterloo. Queen Victoria visited the 
t town in 1S35, where too for a short time Turner 
l the painter ( one of whose earliest known sketches 
; is a view of Margate church) was at school. Pop 
(1801) 4766; (1881) 18,226. 

Margauv, a village 15 miles by rail NNW. of 
Bordeaux, near the left bank of the Gironde, with 
a number of white villas, half-hidden amidst 
trellised vines. The chateau (a handsome Italian 
villa) and its celebrated vineyards are half a mile 
distant. Pop. 1619. 

Mavgay ( Felis tiarina), a species of cat or 
tiger-cat, a native of the forests of Brazil and 
Guiana, smaller and less handsome than the ocelot, 
which in general appearance it much resembles] 
though its spots are smaller. It is little larger 
than the domestic cat. It is capable of domestica- 
tion. and of being made very useful in rat-killing. 

Marghilai), capital of Ferghana (q.v.). 

Marginal Credits, a term applied to business 
operations, in which hankers lend the credit of 
their names, as it wore, to their customers, anil 
thus _ enable them to carry out important com- 
mercial transactions which otherwise could not lie 
so conveniently undertaken. A merchant in Eng- 
land, for instance, desires to import tea or silk 
lnit his name is not so well known on the Chinese 
Exchanges that billH drawn upon him by a mer- 
chant in China can bo sold there at ft reasonable 
rate of exchange. The tea or silk cannot he pur- 
chased without the money being on the spot to buy 
it with, and were the merchant to send out specie 
for that purpose he would involve himself in heavy 
charges for freight and insurance, mid lose the 
interest of Ins money while on the voyage. More- 
over, before the remittance (silver probably) could 
arrive, the market prices of tea ami silk might 
have so altered that a purchase might not lie desir- 
able, and the money would thus be placed where it 
was not wanted. But, while drafts by the mer- 
chant m China on the merchant in England would 
not sell, or only at a heavy sacrifice, the draEts bv 
the merchant in China on a banker in England 
will sell at the best price. The merchant in Uiiw 
country therefore deposits with his hanker cash or 
securities equal to the amount to which lie desires 
to use the hanker s mimo* n.iul vnrwiiTr/ici (Yum l.i,.. 


i i.:, i,; i 7 ^ juuiucj, lugeuiev with 

1 • P^ a , ce » , ail( l a eon chiding chapter 

by Sir Rutherford Alcock, were published in 1876 

_ Margate, ft seaport aiul municipal borough of 
, England, m the Isle of Thanet, Kent, 3 miles W. 

' dle ^ ordl Foreland and 74 E. by S. of London 

nflwt ma “i y i'. e , a ' s 1,ee , tl tlle favourite seaside resort 
if cockney holiday-makers, who, during the season, 

tlfon i 1 L p steame . r ’ P 0M ' iQt0 the town in their 
™ s ' P “ ?sef,sei ’ ( ? r “any natural advantages 
’ a. ’«?-• Z° od bathing, and excellent firm 
sands, Margate offers besides all the customarv 
attractions of a watering-place, with its pier (goo 
fetlong), jetty (upwards of a quarter of a mile in 
length), theatre, assembly-rooms, baths, zoological 
gardens, &e. It contains also two iatwffi 
idiurches-one exhibiting traces of Norman a id 
Larij English work, and the otlier with a tower of 
13o feet, forming a conspicuous landmark the 
Loyal Sea-bathing Infinnary, founded 1792 and 
enlarged 1882; a town-hall (1820); and an extern 

the 1 lafter befog ^^Qunded^roujhniack^om 


to use the banker s name, and receives from him 
Marginal Credits for the amount. These are bill- 
tonns. drawn upon the banker, but neither dated 
nor signed, with a margin containing thu banker's 
obligation to accept the hills when presented. The 
bills are dated, drawn, and endorsed by the mer- 
chant abroad before being sold, so that the ubliga- 
tion runs from the date on which the money was 
actually paid ; and the tea or silk is most likely in 
Die merchants warehouse before the hill is payable. 

f' e trans . acdon > ° 10 banker charges the nier- 
o hunt a commission to remunerate himself for the 

bfihw if ' i ln /'n cnt JIS 1 "' 8 tlla 'wo of marginal 
Mils lias hugely fallen oil in consequence of the 

development of electrical conimunleatiou, Mer- 
'} ow L, > arrange with their bankers 

foi a telegraphic transfer,’ by which an immediate 

ManvT-^ 18 S? ecle ; 1 bliioncrh a foreign bank. 

and h? Fm, nTi mS bQ , t ' V( ; en merchants abroad 
aim m England can only be carried tlirmurh bv 

fo e p^n?enT C bii(° f tf L t 0IUlO]1 l’' u ‘ kur l,oin » Lomlere^ 
H but the transactions are intrinsically 

rlln l-2'" ? f, s wlleu Marginal Credits nrejSSf 
Bankeis m the country obtain the acceptance of a 
London hanker for bills to be drawn 3n"^ l„ ( ls 
their customers are importing. Bankers— nsun 11 v 
in London— also accept bills to a great amount for 
the exchange operations of foreign banks A 

bfils kei dmVn Hy ri3 tmi ’ l T ys + fl ' 0,u lliH customers 
mils maun upon merchants in England for 

a given amount, and sends them to tiis cone- 
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'.pendent in London, who holds them fur him and 
grants a credit in his favour cm the security of 
them. The Canton banker operates upon this 
credit by draw ing upon the London hanker, and 
sells his drafts at the most favourable exchange. 
With the money received he purchases other hills, 
ami remits them also, to he again drawn against. 
When these operations are made with cantion and 
sound judgment they are beneficial to all con- 
cerned ; but when engaged in without sufficient 
knowledge or recklessly they involve most disas- 
trous consequences. 

Margrave. See Marches, Makijuis. 

Marguerite. See Margaret. 

Marguerite. See Chrysanthemum. 

Marlieiueke, Philipp Conrad, Protestant 
theologian, horn at Hildesheiin on 1st May 1780, 
began to teach at Giittingen in 1804, was appointed 
a theological professor and university preacher at 
Erlangen in 1803, and subsequently held theological 
chairs at Heidelberg (from 180" l and Berlin (from 
1811). He died on 31st May 1846. After Hegel’s 
death Marheineke was the chief figuie among the 
right wing of that philosopher’s di-dples. His 
Hegelian views found expression in Grundlehrcn 
(let- Dogmatik (2d ed. 1827) and Vorksungcn itber 
die Christ! ichc Monti, Doe/mtdik, <ke. (4 vols. 
18-17-49). He also wrote Gesdtkhtc der deutschcn 
Reformation (1 voK 2d ed. 1831-34), Institutional 
tiymholicui (3d ed. 1830), System ties Katholizismus 
in seiner symbolisdtcn Enhvkkdnng (3 vols. 
1810-13), and other works. 

Maria Christina, queen of Spain, horn at 
Naples, 27th April 1800, was a daughter of Francis 
I., king of the Two Sicilies. In 1829 she became 
the fourth wife of Ferdinand VII. of Spain, and 
in October of that year gave birth to a daughter, 
Isabella II. Ferdinand died 29th September 1833, 
and liy his testament his widow was appointed 
guardian of her children — the young Queen Isabella 
and the Infanta Maria Louisa, Duchess de Mont- 
pensier — and also regent. A civil war broke out 
( see Carlists ) ; but the queen-mother seemed 
indifferent to everything except the company of 
Don Fernando Munoz, whom she made her chamber- 
lain, and with whom she was united, in December 
1833, in a morganatic marriage. She had ten 
children by him. A conspiracy, which broke out 
on the night of the 13th August 1836, led the 
queen-mother to concede a constitution to Spain. 
In 1840 a popular commotion ensued, and she gave 
to the new prime-minister, Espartero, a renuncia- 
tion Of the regency, and retired to France, whence 
she returned in 1843. Her participation in the 
schemes of Louis-Philippe as to the marriage of her 
daughters in 1S46, and the continual exercise of 
her influence in a manner unfavourable to consti- 
tutional liberty, made her hateful to the patriotic 
party in Spain. At length, in July 1854, a revolu- 
tion expelled her from the country, and she again 
took refuge in France, but returned to Spain in 
1864, only to retire again in 1868. She died at Le 
Havre, August 1878. See Carlists, and Spain. 

Maria Louisa, the second wife of Napoleon 
I., horn 12tli December 1791, was the daughter of 
the Emperor Francis I. of Austria. She was 
married to Napoleon after the divorce of Josephine, 
2A April 1810. On 20th March following she bore 
a son, who was called Ring of Rome. At the be- 
ginning of the campaign of 1813 Napoleon appointed 
her regent in his absence, but under many 
limitations. On the abdication of Napoleon, not 
being permitted to follow him into exile, she went 
with her son to Sehonlminn, where she remained 
till 1816, when she received the duchies of Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla. In 1822 she contracted 


a morganatic marriage with Count von Xcippeig. 
She died at Vienna, 17th December 1847. 

See Lives by Helfert (1873) and Imhert de Saint- 
Ainand (Eng. tran=. 1SS6), her Correspondance (1837), 
and the Mtnioircs of Nine. Durand, her maid of honour 
(1885). 

Mariana, Juan, a Spanish historian, was horn 
at Tnlavera in 1336, entered at eighteen the then 
rising order of the Jesuits, and afterwards taught 
in the Jesuit colleges at Rome (where Bellainiine 
was one of his scholars), in Sicily, and finally in 
Paris. After seven years of labour in Paris he was 
driven by ill-health to Toledo, and there he lived 
in unbroken literary labours till his death, at an 
extreme old age, in 1624. His Histories dc Rebus 
Ilispanias first appeared in 20 hooks in 1592, and 
was supplemented by 10 additional hooks, carrying 
the narrative down to the accession of Charles V., 
in 1605. Its admirable Latinity and undoubted 
historical merits give it an abiding value. Mariana 
himself published a Spanish translation (1601-9), 
which still remains one of the classics of die lan- 
guage. His Tractutus VII. Thcologin ct H inter iri 
( 1609 ) roused the suspicion of the Inquisition. 
But the most celebrated of the works of Mariana 
is his well-known treatise Dc Ilcge ct Regis Instil it- 
tiunc (1599), which raises the question whether it 
he lawful to overthrow a tyrant, and answers it 
in the affirmative, even where the tyrant is not a 
usurper but a lawful king. This tyrannicide doc- 
trine drew much odium upon the entire order of 
Jesuits, especially after the murder of Henry IV. 
of France by Ravaillac in 1610 ; hut it is only just 
to observe that, while, upon the one hand, precisely 
the same doctrines were taught in almost the same 
words by several of the Protestant contemporaries 
of Mariana, on the other, Mariana's hook itself was 
formally condemned hy the general Acqnaviva, and 
the doctrine forbidden' to behaught by members of 
die order. 

Mariana Islands. See Ladrones. 

Marianna, an episcopal city of Brazil, 3 miles 
E. of Ouro Preto. The neighbouring gold-mines 
are exhausted. Pop. 5000. 

Marianus Scotus, ail early Irish or . Scottish 
chronicler, who, quitting his country in 1032, 
took die monastic vows as a Benedictine at 
Cologne in 103S, and then settled in the monas- 
tery at Fulda. Ten years later he removed to 
Mainz, where, and also at Ilatisbon, he taught 
mathematics and theology. He died at Mainz in 
1086, leaving a C'lu onieon Universale, which began 
at the creation and came down to die year 1083. 
It was published at Basel in 1559 and at Frankfort 
in 1613. 

Maria Theresa, empress, the daughter of 
the Emperor Charles VI., was horn at Vienna, 
13th May 1717. By the Pragmatic Sanction (q.v. ), 
for the fulfilment of which the principal Euro- 
pean powers became sureties, her father appointed 
Iier heir to his hereditary thrones. In 1736 she 
married Francis of Lorraine, afterwards Grand- 
duke of Tuscany, to whom she gave an equal 
share in the government when, on the deatli of her 
father, 21st October 1740, she became queen of 
Hungary' and of Bohemia, and Archduchess of 
Austria. At her accession the monarchy was 
exhausted, the finances embarrassed, the people 
discontented, and the army weak ; whilst Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Sardinia, abetted by France, 
put forward claims to the whole or to portions of 
tier dominions. Frederick II. of Prussia claimed 
Silesia, anil poured Iris armies into it; Spain laid 
hands on the Austrian dominions in Italy; and 
the Bavarians, assisted by the French, invaded 
Bohemia, and, passing on into the archduchy of 
Austria, threatened Vienna, tlie Elector of Bavaria 
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bein'' crowned kin;,' of Bohemia and emperor a- 
Chiller. VII. (17T2). The Young queen mo saved 
hv the chivalrous fidelity of the Hungarians, to 
whose loyalty she appealed, w ith her infant son in 
hei aim-", in" a stilling speech at the diet held in 
Pu-lmn', and 'lie was supported by the assistance 
of Biit. un. hut mo.'t of all by her own lesolute 
spirit. The mu of the Austrian succession, 
alter lasting nioie than seven ye.ns, was terimn- 
ated by the peaee of Aivla-Chapelle in 1748. 
The empi ess-qneen lost Silesia and Elat/ to 
Prii"ia, the duchies of Piuina, . Piacenza, and 
Giia'talla to Spain, and some Milanese distncts 
to Sardinia. Un the other hand, her titles weie 
fully recognised, as w ell as that of her husband, 
w ho had been nominated emperor (174.1), Chailes 
of Bavaria having in the meantime died. During 
tile years of peace that ensued Maiia Theresa 
instituted impel tant financial leforuis, did hei 
utmost to foster agriculture, manufactiu es, and 
comnieice, and improved and nearly doubled the 
national revenues, whilst the huideus weie dimin- 
ished. At the same time she ehaiged Mondial 
D.tun to i eorganise and rediscijiline her armies. 
In Ivannitz (q.v.) she had a ministei possessed of 
iv i'dom and energy, ami in liis hands she. left for 
the most pait the management of the fmeign rela- 
tions of the ermine. But the loss of Silesia, espe- 
cially the conduct of Frederick the Great, which 
had biouglit upon her that loss, rankled deeply in 
her mind; and, Fiance having been gained as an 
ally Enough the addie&s of Kaunitz, she lenewed 
the contest with the Prussian king. But the issue 
of the Seven Years’ War (q.v.) was to eonliim 
Frederick in the possession of Silesia. On the 
conclusion of hostilities the empress renewed her 
efforts to promote the national prosperity, amelior- 
ating tlie condition of the peasantry, mitigating 
the penal code, founding sclioolb, oiganismg great 
charitable societies, in shoit promoting the welfare 
of her subjects by all the wise arts of peaceful 
piogress. Her son Joseph, elected king of the 
Romans in 1764, she associated, after the death of 
her husband ( 1761), with heiself in the government 
of her hereditary states, but in reality committed 
to him the charge only of military affaiis. She 
joined with Russia and Prussia in the first parti- 
tion of Poland (1772), whereby Galicia and Lodo- 
meria were added to her dominions. She also 
obtained from the Porte Bukowina (1777). On 
the death of the childless Elector of Bavaria 
Austria successfully asserted her claim to the 
- quarter of the Inn’ and one or two other dis 
tiicts. Maria Theresa died -29th November 1780. 
Personally a woman of majestic and winning 
appearance, she was animated by truly legal sen- 
timents and an undaunted spirit ; and by this raie 
union of feminine tact with masculine energy anil 
restless activity, she not only won the affection 
and even enthusiastic admiration of her subjects, 
hut she laised Austria from a most wietched con- 
dition to a position of a'smed power. Her reign 
marks the transition of Austria fiom a medieval 
to a modem state ; and by her efforts the beginning 
was successfully made of fusing into one sovereignty 
tlie heterogeneous lands ruled over by the House of 
Hapsbnrg. Although a zealous Roman Catholic, 
Maria Theresa maintained the rights of her own 
ciown against the court of Rome, and endeavoured 
to collect some of the woi't abuses in the church. 
Of her ten surviving children, the eldest son, Joseph 
II., succeeded her; Leopold, Grand-duke of Tus- 
cany, followed his brother on the imperial throne as 
Leopold II. ; Ferdinand became Duke of Modena; 
and Marie Antoinette was married to Louis XVI. 
of France. See History by Ameth (10 voR 1S63- 
79, an Austrian version), other works hv the saute 
writer, by Duller, Ratnshorn, and A. ‘Wolf, tlie 


series begun by Due de Broglie in 1882 (Ertg. trans. 
1883), and the' works quoted under FltEDElilCK II. 

Dlariazcll, the most famous place of pilgrim- 
age in Austria, is situated in the extreme north of 
Htyria, 21 miles N. of Binck and 00 SW. of 
Vienna. It is visited by thousands of pilgrims 
annually, besides numerous visitors atti acted by 
its romantic scenery. The image of the Virgin 
(biouglit here in 1117), tlie object of the pilgnm- 
ages, is enshrined in a magnificent church, built in 
1644 on the site of an older one. Pop, 1061. Four- 
miles fiom the village are important ironworks. 
{futile ljy Friihvirth (1882). 

Marie Am'elic, queen of Louis-Philippe (q.v.). 

Marie Antoinette, Josephe Jeanne, the 
most ill-fated among the queens of France., was 
hoin on the day of the groat earthquake at Lisbon, 
2d November 1735, the fouitli daughter of Maria 
Theresa and the Emperor Francis I. . From her 
cradle she was destined by her ambitious mother 
to he queen of France, and to that end was edu- 
cated, although hut indifferently, by the A bin! de 
Yeinrond. The marriage was negotiated by the 
line de Choiseul early in 1770, and took place on 
May 16, hut was darkenod n fortnight later by an 
ill-omened panic during the great fete of lireworks 
given in its honour by the city of Paris, in which 
some hundreds of people perished. The beautiful 
young danplriness soon found her posilion full of 
difficulties, and the stiff and stately ctiquottu of 
the old French couit wearied liei to death. A 
mere child in years, married to a dull, decorous, 
and heavy husband, who was, moreover, for .some 
yeais imliffeient to her person, she found lelief in 
a capricious recklessness of conduct and a dis- 
regard for conventions, and ho from the commence- 
ment laid heiself open to serious scandals for 
which there never was any real ground lint her 
own indiscretion. Her night drives to Paris, her 
appearance at masked halls, her e\Ciavtignm-o and 
undisguised love for the card-table, and her open 
favour to handsome and pioiligate young men, 
weie misread into shameless immoralities, and she 
had lost her reputation long before she awoke to 
a .sense of her responsibilities. In May 1774 the 
death of Lords XV. made her actual queen of 
Fiance, and she soon deepened the distrust and 
dislike of her subjects by her undisguised devotion 
to the interests of Austria, as well as her thought- 
less opposition to all tlie measures devised by 
Tin-got and Necker for r eliovilig the financial dis- 
tress of the country. The miseries of Fnuico be- 
came iu the popular imagination idea tilled with 
tlie extravagant pleasures of the queen, and in the 
miserable affair of the Diamond Necklace her 
guilt was at once taken for granted, not only by 
Paris but the whole country, and ‘ the Austrian ’ be- 
came the object of the fieiv/.icd hall ml of a starving 
people. The act of accusation against Oalonnu was 
in the eyes of the mob that of the coin L and of the 
queen. Showers of v indent pamphlets rained from 
all shies, and 1 Madame Dfilieit ’ and 1 Madame Veto ’ 
were some of the names in which a maddened 
people shrieked their hatred against their sovereign. 

Meantime the joyous frivolity of the girl had 
changed into tlie coinage and ’ obstinacy of t ho 
woman who made herself a centre of opposition 
to all new ideas, and prompted the poor vacil- 
lating king into a retrograde policy to his own 
undoing. She was capable of strength rising to 
the heroic— as Mirabeau once said, the only man 
the king had about him was his wife. And she 
possessed Em power of inspiring enthusiasm in all 
noble souls with whom she came into contact, an is 
evidenced hy the personal influence she exercised 
over Feisen, Miiaheau, and Barnave. Amid tlie 
horrors of tlie march of women to Vorsaillea (Ooto- 
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her 3-6, 1789) hUe alone maintained her coinage, 
and --lie show ed Jievielf on the balcony to the 1 aging 
mol> with a serene lieioisin that for a moment over- 
awed the fiercest into respect. That -ame da\ the 
loyal family and the Assembly left Yei-ailh-s for 
l’aiis amid the plaudits of all the lascahlom ut both 
sexes within tlie city. But Marie Antoinette 
lacked consistency even in the part she essayed 
to play, and to the last she failed to undeistand 
the natme of the tionbloua times into which she 
had been flung. She had an instinctive ahhoiience 
of the liberal nobles like Lafayette and Mirabe.ru, 
and, if she piofessed to consult them, she al'O con- 
sulted with other men, and refused to tru-t them 
altogether. Again the indecision of Louis and lii.s 
diead of civil war hampeied her plans, and the 
iutiigues of the emigres did her eause moie harm 
than all her domestic enemies together. 

The queen was at length pi evaded on by fount 
de Mercy-Argenteau, at the instigation of Count 
de la Maiek, to make teims with Miiabeau, and 
she gave the great tiitmne an interview at Saint- 
Cloud, July 3, 1790. But she was too self-willed 
and independent frankly to follow his advice, 
for she ablioneil his (beam of a constitutional 
monaichy based on the fiee consent of an en- 
franchised people. His death in Apiil 1791 ie- 
moved the last hope of saving the lnonaichv , and 
less than tlnee months later occuned the fatal 
flight to Bouillo at the fiontiei, intercepted at 
Vai mines, against w liich Miraheau had ever pleaded 
as a fatal step. The storming of the Tuileiies and 
slaughter of the brave Swiss guards (10th August 
1792), the transference to the Temple, the Inal and 
execution of the king (21st January 1793), quickly 
followed, and ere long her son was tout from her 
anus, and she herself sent to the C'oneiei eerie 
like a common criminal (2d August 1793). Alter 
eight weeks more of sickening insult and brutality, 
the ‘Widow Capet’ was lieiself an am tied in Uei 
ragged dress and gray hair befoie the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. Under the tortuie of her 
tiial she boie lieiself with the calm dignity and 
resignation of the niaityr : one truthful touch 
stands out with infinite pathos across the century 
between— ‘she was sometimes obseived moving 
her lingeis, as when one plays on the piano.’ 
Her ausvveis weie shoifc with the simplicity of 
tmtli : ‘You persist, then, in denial?’ — ‘My plan 
is not denial : it is the tmtli I have said, and I 
peisist in that.' One cliaige unspeakable m its 
infamy was tendered by Hebert, which lie had got 
her vvretched sou aged eight years to sign. ‘A 
mother can make no answei to such questions ; I 
appeal to every mother lieie present,’ was her only 
reply. A deep murium tan tlnough the oouit — 
‘ Miserable fool,’ said Robespierre, ‘ lie will make 
our enemies objects of compassion.’ After two 
days and nights of questioning came the inevitable 
sentence, and on the same day, October 1G, 1793, 
she left the world and all its madness behind liei, 
under the axe of the guillotine. It was just three- 
and-twenty years since she had left Vienna amid 
universal grief, in all the brightness of beauty and 
hope. 

8ee the Histories of tlie French Revolution by Thiers, 
Jlignet, Michelet, Louis Blanc, Carlyle, Yon Sybel, and 
H. Morse Stephens passim ; also Madame Gainpiui’s 
iUVuio ires sur la Vic pride de Marie Antoinette (1823) ; 
De Lescure’s La rraie Marie Antoinette ( 1S03) ; 
D’Hunolstein’s Correspoiuliince inedite de Mane An- 
toinette (1864); and Feuillet des Conches’ Louis AT/, 
Mara A ntoinette, ei Madame ivV izabeth, Lcttrcs et Docu- 
ments inCdites (1865). These, while valuable, all contain 
many unauthentic letters : the most reliable woik is that 
by Arnetli and Geffroy, Marie Antoinette; Correspond- 
ai ice secrete entre Marie-Therlsc et Ic Comte de Merni- 
Anjcnteau. (3 vols. 1S74). Good books are also the 
elaborate studies by M. P. de Nolhac (1890) and M. de 


la Rochetcriu (2 vols. ! S'.K>) ; and for the affair of tlie 
Diamond .Necklace, G. C. D'Est Auge's Mant Antoinette 
it h Fruits du Collier (1S89). For an account of her 
portraits, about 500 in number, see Lord Ronald Gower' - 
Icvno/nnphie de Marie Antoinette (Paris, 1SS3); and for 
the closing scenes in her life, Caiupardon'a Tribunal Rt\o- 
lutionnaire (vot i.) and Mane Antoinette a la Concnr- 
r/Liie (1863), Lord Ronald Gower's Diet Daps oj Marie 
Antoinette (1885), and L. de baint- Amand, Les 'demurs 
Ann-ts dc Marie Antoinette (1889 ). 

Marie <lc Prance, a poetess nf whom hut 
little is known with am degiee of ceitamty, save 
that --lie lived in England unilei Hem y III., and 
tian-lated into French fiom an English version of 
a Latin translation of the Gieek the Ysojnt, a 
collection of 103 uimalised fables, in octosyllabic 
couplets, ‘fin the love of Count William’ (supposed 
to he William Longs woul of Salislmiy ). These 
fables me natural and happy, as well as gi aceful 
in v eisihcation, and give their authoress a place in 
that line of de-cent which ended with La Fontaine. 
But her greatest woik was the tweli e (or fouitccn) 
Lain, delightful and genuinely poetic nanative 
poems, mostly aniatoivin cltaiacter, in octosyllabic 
vcise, tlie longest neatly twelve bundled lines, the 
shortest just over a bundled. The won! Lett is of 
Bieton origin, and most ptohahly leferred originally 
to the stvle of music with which the lull lier accom- 
panied his vetse. The titles of Marie's Iciis are 
Lriiiffcnutr, Egititau, Le Fruisnc, Budacret, Lau- 
ral, Lit Duns Auian:, Your i, Lanstir, Milan. 
C/iaitirel, Chucrcfoil , Eltdur ; and to these most 
add Gradient and L’Eijiine Of the 1ms the l>e~t 
edition is tiiat of Karl Wainke ( Halle, ^ 1885), 
fm tiling vol. iii. of Sucliier'-s Bibliotheca Xunium- 
uiert, enriched with invaluable compaiative notes 
by lleinhold Kohlei. They weie paraplnased lather 
than tiauslated by the late Mi (J’Shauglinessy as 
Lays of Frame (1872). A thud work sometimes 
ascribed to Marie is a poem of 2300 verses on 
the pm gatory of St Patrick. The best edition of 
tlie lav s and fables together is that of Roquefort 

(2 vols. 1820). 

Marie de’ Medici, wife of Hemy IV. of 
France, was the daughter of Fiancis I., Grand- 
duke of Tuscany, and was hotn at Flotence, 26tli 
April 1573. She was married to Hemy, lGtli 
Decemliei 1(100, and in the following September 
gave hiith to a son, aftenvaids Louis XIII. Tlie 
union, however, did not piove happy. Marie was 
an obstinate and passionate woman, and hei 
quail els with the king soon became the talk of 
Paris. She was wholly under the inlluence of liei 
favourites, Leonoie Galigai and her husband Con- 
cini, and was by them encouraged in her dislike 
to iiei lmsiiaud. The murder ot Hemy (May 14, 
1(310) did not greatly grieve her, although it is not 
true that she was privy lo the plot. For tlie next 
seven veais she governed as legent, hut proved as 
woitldess a ruler as she had been a wife. After 
the murder of Concini (24tli April 1617), whom she 
had cieated Marquis d’Anere, a domestic revolution 
took place, and the young Louis XIII. assumed 
royal powei. The queen was confined to her own 
house, anil her son refused to see her. Her par- 
tisans tried to bring about a civil war, hut their 
attempts proved futile; and by the advice of 
Richelieu, then Bishop of Lucon, she made lier 
submission to her son in 1619, and took her place 
at court. Marie hoped to win over Richelieu to 
lier party, hut she soon found out that lie had no 
mind to he ruled liy lier, whereupon she trietl to 
undermine his influence with the king. Her in- 
trigues for this purpose failed ; she was imprisoned 
in Compiegne, vv lienee she escaped and fled to 
Brussels in 1631, Her last years were spent in 
utter destitution, and she is said to have died in 
a hayloft at Cologne, 3d July 1642. She loved tlie 
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lino arts anil Paris owes to her the Luxemboui g. 
See the Life Lv Mi-s Panloe (2d eel. 3 vols. 1852). 

Marie Galailte, a French island in the West 
Indies, di-covered by Columbus in 149b, lies 1/ 
miles SE. of Guadeloupe. Area, 58 sq. m. It is 
cm ereil for the most part with wood, and surrounded 
bv coral reefs. Sugar, coffee, cocoa, and cotton are 
exported. Pop. 15,00ft Chief town, Grandhourg, 
or Marigot, on the south-west coast. 

Marieilbad, one of the most frequented of the 
Bohemian spas, 47 miles by rail NW. of Pi ben, at 
an elevation of 2057 feet above sea-level. The 
springs have long been used by the people of the 
vicinity, hut it is only since 1807-8 that it has 
become a place of resoit for person-, from distant 
parts of the world. The springs are numerous, 
vaiying in temperature from 48“ to 54° I r . They 
are 'saline, containing sulphate of soda and various 
alkaline ingredient-, lmt differing considerably in 
their composition and qualities. They are used 
both internally and in the form of baths. Great 
quantities of the waters of some of the springs are 
exported to distant places. Marienbad is sur- 
rounded by wooded heights, has a population of 
2001), and is visited every season by upwards of 
14,000 patients. See Fra-er Ilae’s Austrian Health 
Resorts (1888). 

Marieubcrg, a milling town of Saxony, 38 
miles S\V. of Dre-deu. Pop. G139. 

Marienlmrg, an old town of Prussia, on the 
Nogat, 30 miles by rail SSE. of Danzig. It was 
long the seat of the Grand Masters of the Teutonic 
Order (q.v.), who removed from Venice hither in 
1309. The fortress of the Knights, however, was 
founded here about 1274. Marienburg remained in 
their hands till 1457, when it was taken by the 
Poles, and by them it was held till 1772. The 
castle, in which seventeen Grand Masters resided, 
a noble edifice in a style of Gothic peculiar to the 
vicinity of the Baltic, was thoroughly restored in 
1817-42. Pop. (1875) 8533; ( 1885) '10, 136. See 
works by Witt ( 1854) and Bergan ( 1871 ). 

Marienwcrder, a town of West Prussia, is 
picturesquely situated 3 miles E. of the Vistula 
and 55 by rail S. of Danzig. It was founded in 
1233 by the Teutonic Knights, and lias an old 
castle and a domkirche (1384). Pop. 8079. 

Marietta, capital of Washington county, Ohio, 
on the Ohio River, 105 miles BE. of Com ml ms. 
Pounded in 1788, it is the olde-t town in the state, 
is the seat of Marietta College (1835), and lias 
varied manufactuies and a trade in the petroleum 
found near by. Remarkable traces of the earth- 
builders are visible here. Pop. (1S90) 8308. 

Mariette Pasha, Francois Auguste Ferdi- 
nand, Egyptian explorer, was horn at Boulogne, 
lltli February 1821, and was educated at the 
municipal college of the town. He became French 
master at a school at Stratford-on-Avon in 1839, 
and in 1840 a pattern-designer at Coventry. But 
he soon returned to Boulogne, and after taking his 
degree at Douay ( 1S41 ) was appointed professor at 
hi- native college. His connection with Nestor 
l'Hote, the companion of Champollion, directed 
Marietta's attention to the hieroglyphic monu- 
ments ; in 1849 he entered the Egyptian depart- 
ment of the Louvre, and in 1S50 was despatched 
to Egypt in search of Coptic MSS. Whilst there 
he made his famous discovery of the Serapeum, the 
long-buried cemetery of the Apis bulls, and brought 
to light a host of important monuments and inscrip- 
tions in Memphis, Sakkara, Gizeh, and the neigh- 
timirhood. In 1858 lie was appointed Keeper of 
Monuments to the Egyptian government, and 
thenceforward his life was devoted to archicological 
exploration in the Nile valley. With indefatigable 


industry he dug out tire Sphinx and the temples of 
Dendera and Edfu, revealed the marvellous sculp- 
tures of Meyduni and Gizeh, and the courts and 
inscriptions of Medinet Habu, Deyr-el-Balut, 
Karnak, and Abydos, and bernm the excavation 
of Tanis, since pursued by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. Nor was lie less active with pen and 
pencil. In 1850-57 appeared his Ecrapeiim ct 
Memphis (also ed. Maspero, 1882); four editions 
of Ins Apercn lie I’Histoirc d'Egypt came out 
between 1864 and 1874, and six of the Catalogue 
iht Mitscc de Boulak (which he founded in 1863, 
and which is full of Llie results of his labours) from 
1864tolS76; he published sumptuous descriptions 
in many volumes, with folio plates of the chief 
temples — Dcnilinih (1870-75), Abydos (1869-80), 
Karnak ( 1875), Dcir-cl-Bahari (1877), Monuments 
Diners ( 1872, if'.); while his Ilincrairc da la Ilaute 
Egypt has been translated by his brother {Monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt, 1S77), and his Sliistubas 
edited by Maspeio (1882). Besides the Boulak 
(now Gizeh) Museum, which owes its existence to 
its lirst director, Mariette founded the French 
School of Egyptology and the Egyptian Institute. 
He was raised to the rank of a pasha in 1879 ; 
lie died at Cairo, 19Lh January 1881, and was 
buried in the garden ol his museum. 

Fee E. Deseille, Aug. Mariette (1882) ; II. A. Vtilhm, 
Notice, Inst, de Franco (1883) ; A. 13. Edwards, Academy 
(January 3881). 

Marignano, See Melegnano. 

Marigold, a name given to certain planLs of 
the natural order Composite, chiefly of the genera 
Calendula and Tagetes. Rot Marigold (Calendula 
officinalis) is an annual, ft native of France and 
the more southern parts of Europe, with an erect 
stem, 1 to 2 feet high, the lower leaves obovutu on 
long stalks, and large, deep yellow llowois. It 
has long been very common in British gardens ; 
there aie varieties with double flowers. The whole 
plant has a slight aromatic odour and a bitter 
taste. It was formerly in great repute as a car- 
minative, and was regarded also as an aperient and 
sudoroiic. The florets were the part used, and 
they were dried in autumn to bo preserved for use. 
They are often employed to adulterate saffron, 
and sometimes for colouring cheese. They were 
formerly a frequent ingredient in soups, and are 
still so used in some parts of England. The genus 
Tagetes consists of annual and perennial herbaceous 
plants, natives of the warmer parts of America, 
although T, ercctci, one of those most frequently 
cultivated in Britain, hears the name of African 
Marigold ; and T. patii/a, another annual well 
known in British flower-borders, is called French 
Marigold. Both species are Mexican. They have 
been long in cultivation, are much admired, and 
require the assistance of a hotbed in spring in the 
colder parts of Britain. Corn Marigold is a Chrys- 
anthemum (q.v.). Marsh Marigold (q.v.) has no 
botanical aiiinity with the true marigolds. 

Marine Engine. See Steam-engine. 

Marines, or the Royal Marino Forces, are that 
body of the military forces of the crown which is 
under the control of the Admiralty, for service in 
the navy-. They were (list raised ii'i 1664, the orig- 
inal aim, since modified, being to form a nursery 
whence to obtain seamen to man the fleet. The 
commerce of England was then too limited to pro- 
cure from out of the merchant fleet suflieienl sea- 
men for the public service ; and, as those obtained 
by- the system of impress were not easily amenable 
to discipline, the presence of some marines as dis- 
ciplined troops had to lie relied on to chock or sup- 
press the frequent tendency to mutiny. The force 
is now composed of two branches, witli separate 
lists for the promotion of officers, styled respoe- 
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rifely the Rojal Marine Artillery and the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry. Tlie artillery consists of 
one division quartered at Eastney, ' near Ports- 
mouth ; tlie uniform, blue with red facings, i- almost 
identical with that of the land artillery. The in- 
fantry consists of three divisions, quartered at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, anil Chatham ; their uni- 
form, scarlet with blue facings, is much tlie same 
as that of the line regiments. The officers rank 
according to seniority with officers of like rank in 
the army, and are promoted by seniority up to the 
rank of major, beyond which promotion is governed 
by selection. The strength of the marine forces is 
now about 14,000. When serving on hoard ship 
they are employed as sentries, and keep regular 
watch like the blue-jackets when not on guard, 
assisting in all the duties of the ship, except going 
aloft ; in action both tlie men of tlie marine 
artillery and of the light infantry are now stationed 
at the guns conjointly with the blue-jackets, those 
not employed at tlie guns being used as a ride 
party on deck ; they always foim part of all naval 
brigades landed for service on shore. With a view 
to their efficient training in gunnery, batteries with 
heavy guns mounted as on board ship have been 
constructed at all the marine barracks, where the 
men are regularly drilled by qualified officeis and 
instructors. All the maiine artillery officers have 
to undergo a special course of training, and since 
1SS7 probationary lieutenants for the light infantry 
have to pass through a course at Greenwich similar 
to those for the marine artillery, and after joining 
headquarters undergo a course of instruction in 
gunnery. Combining the handiness of the sailor 
with the training of the soldier, the marines 
aie justly regarded as a most valuable body of 
men. Their officers can be called upon to sit on 
garrison courts-martial and to perform general 
garrison duties, such as field-officer of the day, 
Ac. ; hut they mount no garrison guards, and, 
although they' may he called upon by the general 
in command to take part in field-days and reviews, 
yet, being entirely under the Admiralty, they 
occupy a position quite distinct from the regular 
troops in garrison with them. Marines, like Tilue- 
jackets, have the privilege, which the army does 
not enjoy, of wearing their beards, in barracks as 
well as when afloat ; and, like the blue- jackets, 
hut again unlike the army, they remain a long- 
service corps. Under the short-service system, 
which obtains in the army, it would he impossible 
to give marines the necessary training ; they are 
therefore engaged to serve for fourteen years, with 
the option of re-engaging for another seven years, 
when they obtain a pension. One result of this 
is that the Admiralty can always obtain an un- 
limited supply of recruits; they are thus able to 
carefully pick their men, and their standard is 
much higher than that of the line. For physique, 
soldierly training, and efficiency no regiment in 
the army, not even the Guards, can approach the 
Marine Light Infantry. The marine artillery are 
even more a picked corps than their brothers of 
the light infantry, and they require a higher educa- 
tional standard ; it is admitted that no other army 
in the world can put on parade so magnificent a 
body of men as the Marine Artillery Division. 
One of their battalions in line covers a third move 
ground than a corresponding line battalion. The 
bands of the Marine Artillery and Infantry 
Divisions are among the best military bands in the 
kingdom, being only, perhaps, surpassed by the 
bands of the Guards. The Marine Light Infantry 
takes precedence in tlie army immediately after the 
50th regiment of foot. 

The original number of marines was 1200. The 
third regiment of the line was called the Maritime 
Regiment, also the Admiral’s Regiment. In 1702 


the force of marines had increased to six legiments ; 
fiom 1714 to 1739 no marine foiee existed ; in the 
latter year it was reconstituted in six regiments, 
and in 1741 numbered ten. Once more disbanded 
in 1 7-48, it was in 1755 placed wholly under the 
Admiralty. Subsequently, however, oil the sudden 
expansion of the fleet for the wais with France, 
several line legiments were at times called upon to 
■serve as marines. The land artillery was also te- 
presented in the bomb-vessels and wete so serving 
in 1S04, when their duties weie taken ovei by the 
Royal Marine Artilleiy, then first formed. This 
branch, more than once disbanded since then, 
according to the views of the Admiralty of tlie 
time, and even since 1S70 again threatened with 
disbandment, is now lecognised as a cheap, reliable, 
and most valuable resene of specially-trained 
gunners. In the United States the marines serve 
five years, receiving $13 a month; if they seive 
beyond the five years they are paid 8IS a month. 
See the Historical Jlcroid of livyrtl Murine Forces, 
by P. H. Nicolas (1845). 

Marini, Giambattista, an Italian poet, horn 
at Naples in 1569. Abandoning jurisprudence for 
poetry against his father's will, he was befriended 
by various noble pations, and was carried by 
Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini to Turin, where a 
poem, II llitrutto, procured him the office of ducal 
secretary. At Paris he enjoyed the patronage 
of Catharine of Valois, and after her death of 
Marie lie’ Medici. Here he wrote his best work, 
the Adone (1622), and after its publication levisited 
Italy, and died at Naples in 1625. The licentious- 
ness that mars his verse was lmt an echo of his 
life. His imitators fonu the so-called Marinist 
school, of which tlie essential featuies aie florid 
hyperbole and false overstrained imagery. See 
Guxgora, and Lyly. 

Marino, a town on the Alban Hills, 12 miles 
SE. of Rome, has a castle belonging to the 
Colonnas, who took it from their rivals, the Orsinis, 
in 1424, ami a cathedral and churches with pictures 
by Guido, Donienieliino, and Guerein o. It grows 
wine and manufactures soap, leather, Ac. Pop. 6071. 

Mario, Giuseppe, the famous tenor, was by 
birth the Cavaliers di Candia and sun of General fii 
Candia. He was bom at Cagliari in 1808 (not at 
Genoa or Turin in 1812), and served in the army for 
some years. Rut a youthful escapade led to his 
forsaking Italy for Paris, where he quickly won his 
way into the most exclusive circles both by the 
charm of his manneis and liis exquisite voice. 
Having contracted debts, however, he accepted 
the appointment of first tenor of the Opera, with a 
salary of 1500 francs per month, changing his name 
at the same time from De Candia to Mario. After 
two years’ stud}' at the Conservatoire Mario made 
his debut, on the 2d December 1S3S, as Robert 
in Robert le Liable, and achieved the first of a long 
series of operatic triumphs in Palis, London, St 
Petersburg, and America. His repertoiie embraced 
all the great works of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
and Verdi. By the famous singer Giulia Grisi 
(q.v.) he was the father of six daughters. In 
private he was esteemed for his large-handed 
liberality and for his noble assistance to struggling 
artists. In bis later years after his retirement from 
tlie stage he lost his fortune tlnough disastrous 
speculations. In May 187S a benefit conceit in 
London yielded him as much as £1000. He died 
at Rome, 11th December 1883. See Engel’s 
Musical Celebrities (1SS6). 

Mariolatry. See Mary. 

Marion, capital of Marion county, Ohio, 46 
miles by rail N. of Columbus, with manufactures 
of machinery, farming implements, and wooden 
wares. Pop. (1890) 8308. 
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Marionettes, little jointed puppets of wood or 
cardboard, representing men, women, and animals, 
and moved by means of cords or springs by a con- 
cealed agent. ' They are exhibited in what are called 
marionette theatres, the exhibitor varying his 
voice, so that a sort of dramatic performance is 
accomplished. This entertainment was known to 
the Greeks, and from them passed to the Romans. 
In modern times it has chiefly prevailed in Italy, 
where it was known as Fantoccino, and has there 
reached a very respectable degree of artistic per- 
fection. It was carried to France under Charles 
IX. by an Italian named Marion, whence it passed 
quickly to England, where it became known as a 
motion , or motion of puppets, or puppets only. The 
favourite resort of puppet-plays in London seems 
to have been Bartholomew Fair, and in Elizabethan 
times they appear to have played set pieces. We 
find allusions so frequent as to prove wide popu- 
larity in Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Pepys’s JJitiri/, 
Pope, Swift, and the Essayists. Marionettes arc 
still exhibited occasionally, lmt the only very 
familiar marionette-play we have is tho Punch 
and Judy of our streets. A marionette Faust 
had for many generations boon played in Germany, 
and Goethe tells us that it gave him the first sug- 
gestion of his greatest work. In the East the 
players are very frequently Gypsies, and it is a 
striking fact that Gypsies still show marionettes 
in Germany, and already are spoken of as actors 
in Scotland in the lfltli century. 

MilViottc, Edme, a French physicist, born in 
Burgundy during the first half of the 1 7th century 
— the year is not known— was prior of St Martin- 
sons-Beaune, and died at Paris, 12th May 1684. He 
was one of the earliest members of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and wrote original papers on 
permission, the nature of air and its pressure, the 
movements of fluid bodies and of pendulums, on 
colours, &c. What is on the Continent called 
Mariotfce’s Law is rather Boyle’s Law, and is an 
empirical law stated h.v Boyle ( q. v. ) in his Defence 
of the Doctrine touching the Spring and Weight 
of the Air (1662), and by Mariotte in his Discours 
sur la Nature dal' Air (1676), It is generally ex- 
pressed as follows : The temperature remaining the. 
same, the volume of a given mass of gas is in inverse 
ratio to the pressure which it sustains. This law 
may he held to ho substantially correct within a 
considerable range of pressure ; hut see GASES. 
Mariotte’s collected works were published at Leyden 
in 1717, and at The Hague (2 vols.) in 1740. 

Mariposa, a central county of California, with 
the Sierra Nevada on its north-east border. It 
contains the Yosemite Valley (q.v.), besides a grove 
of giant trees (see Sequoia). Area, about 1600 
sq. m.j pop. 4339. 

Marischal. See Marshal, Keith. 

Marists, a modem French Catholic Congrega- 
tion (q.v.). The Marist Fathers date from 1816; 
the Marist Brothers from 1S17 ; and the Marist 
Sisters from 1S34. 

Maritime Province ( Primorskaya ), part of 
eastern Siberia, extending along the Pacific coast 
from the frontiers of Coiea to the Arctic Ocean, 
and including Kamchatka and Sagh alien, Tfc has 
a length of 2300 miles, a very varying breadth, and 
the enormous area of 730,000 sq, m. (more than 3 A 
times the size of Germany ). The variety of climate 
and productions is of course great. See Amur 
biDERiA, Kamchatka, Sagiialien, The Mari’ 
tune and Amur provinces are under one governor- 
general, whose headquarters are at Khaharovka. 

Maritza (anc. lichens ), a river of European 
Turkey, rises in the Balkans, and flows E. by S. 
past Plnhppopolis to Adrianople, where it bends 


and flows S. by W. to the Gulf of Enos in ilm 
zEgean. It is 270 miles long, and is navigable for 
small boats to Adrianople. 

Mariupol, or MARlAMl-or., the seaport for (lie 
south Russian coalfield, stands on the Sea of A/ov, 
65 miles W. of Taganrog. It was founded in 
177!) by Greek emigrants from the Crimea, and 
exports coal, wheat, linseed, fee. to tho annual 
value of .6425,000. Fish-curing, soap-boiling, and 
tanning are carried on. Pop. (1882) 14,080. 

Marius, Caiuk, a famous Roman general who 
was seven times consul, was horn of an obscure 
family at the village of Cereatie, near Arpiiiuin, 
157 n.u. Tie served with great distinction at the 
siege of Numantin (134) under the younger Kcipio 
Afiicanus, who is said to have hinted that in him 
the Romans would find a successor to himself. In 
11!) he was elected tribune of tho plehs, and already 
lie had made himself a great popular leader by his 
vigorous opposition to the nobles. In 114 he went 
to Spain as proprietor, and eleoied l.lio conn try of 
tlie robbers who infested il. lie now married 
Julia, the sister of (ho father of the great ('ivsiu'. 
He served in Africa as legate to (,). Gieciliim 
Metellus during Urn war against Jugurtha, nod 
was elected consul two years alder, lie look for 
ids province Nuuiidia, and closed tho Jugurthino war 
in the beginning of lOti. Tho honour of capturing 
tho beaten king fell to his qwestor L. Sulla, ami 
from this period dales the birth of that jealousy out 
of which wore to flow so many horrors. Meanwhile, 
an immense horde of Cimhri, Teutones, and oilier 
northern barbarians hail hurst into Gaul, and re 
ponledly defeated the Homan forces villi great 
slaughter. Marius was again caller I In the con- 
sulate for Hie year 104, and for tho third, fourth, 
and fifth time m the following years, 103 101, for 
it was felt that ho alone could save ilm republic. 
The war against the Toulones in Transalpine ( laid 
occupied him for more than two ycais ; hut lie 
finally annihilated them in a lemlilo bailie of 
two days’ duration at Aquic Scxlia 1 , now A is, in 
Provenoo, whore 200,000* according to olliois, 
100,000 — Teutones were slain. After this lie 
turned to the Cimhri in the north of Italy, ami 
them lie also overthrew at Campi Itaudii near 
Vercellie, with a like destruction (101 ). The people 
of Rome know no hounds to their joy. Marins 
was declared the saviour of the slate, Ilm lliird 
founder of Romo, and was made consul for I ho 
sixth timo in 100, R lms often been remarked 
Unit, had bodied at this period, lie, would have left 
behind him one of tho greatest reputations in 
Roman history. But to perpetuate his power In' 
stooped to tho basest arts of tho unprincipled 
demagogue. 

When Sulla ns consul was entrusted with (lie 
conduct of the Mithridatie war, Marius, who had 
long manifested an insane jealousy of his patrician 
rival, attempted to deprive him of the command, 
and a civil war began (88), Marius was soon 
forced to flee, and, after the most frightful hard 
ships, and numerous hairbreadth escapes, ho 
made his way to Africa. Two romantic, incidents 
stand out among these days of peril, 1 1 in place 
of hiding in the marsliCH of Liris had been dis- 
covered, and he lmd been flung into prison at 
Minturnre, when a Cimhviau slave was sent to 
despatch him, ‘Wretch, dareafc Hum slay Gains 
Marins?’ said tho old hero n.s ho glared upon 
him out of tho gloom. Tho slave lied in terror 
saying, ‘ I cannot kill Marius,’ and the citizens 
recognising the omen allowed tile, exile to escape. 
Scarcely had lie ranched tho shore of Africa, 
when the Roman governor sent him a summons 
to leave the country. Said Marius, ‘Go, fell 
the praitor that you have scon Gains Marina a 
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fugitive, sifting on the mins of Carthage.’ Here 
lie remained until a rising of his friends took place 
under Cinna. lie then hurried hack to Italy, anil, 
along with Cinna, inarched against Rome, which 
was obliged to yield. Marins was delirious in his 
revenge upon the aristocracy ; a hand of 4000 slaves 
carried on the work of murder fur live days and 
nights. Marius and Cinna were elected consuls 
together for the year 86, hut the former died after 
he had held the office seventeen days. On the 
triumph of Bulla his body, which had been buried, 
not burned, was torn from its grave on the hanks of 
the Anio, and cast into the stream. Lucan tells us 
how the troubled ghost haunted the spot and 
scared the peasants from the plough on the eve of 
impending revolutions. 

Marivaux, Pierre Cablet lie Chamblain 
be, was horn at Paris, February 4, 1688. He 
belonged to a good Norman family and devoted 
himself to letters. He received but a slight educa- 
tion and in his early writings affected a disdain of 
the Greek and Latin authors, declaring, for example, 
that he preferred Gregory of Tours to Tacitus and 
Vincent Ferrier to Demosthenes. He published 
I'llomtirc Travexti, a burlesque of the Iliad , in 
1716, and brought out his heat comedy, La Jen 
do V Amour rt dit Ilasard in 17.70. He received 
a pension from IlelviRius, and another, of 1000 
crowns a year, from Madame de Pompadour. Ilis 
romance or Marianne came out in 11 parts between 
1731 and 1741, but was never concluded by him, 
tho twelfth part being added by Madame Iticcom- 
boni. Ho followed up his first dramatic success by 
numerous comedies ; L’Jiprouve, Les Famses Confi- 
dences, In Legs, f.es Sinci'rcs, La Mtprisc, La 
Triomphp da l 1 Amour, Sec. They are the work of a 
clover analyst rather than a dramatist; the dialogue, 
says Haintu-Bouvo, is a perpetual ‘ moral skirmish 
the writer sacrifices character and situation to 
an ingenious playing with words. Marivaux, said 
Voltaire, know all the bypaths in the human heart, 
Imt he did not know the highway. lie died at 
Paris, February 12, 1703, Ills title to fame rests 
on Marianna, one of the best novels of tho 18th 
century. Its interest does not lie in exciting adven- 
tures, but in the subtle analysis of character and 

the delicate pic- 
turing of contem- 
porary nianneis. 
From the peculi- 
arities of Mari- 
vaux’s finicking 
stylo the term 
Martrauduf/r.'.vixs 
at one time cur- 
rent as a syn- 
onym for affected 
or ‘precious’ 
writing. Ilis 
other romances, 
Phammond and 
le. Paysan par- 
renu, are greatly 
inferior to Mari- 
anne. SecSainte- 
Beu vc’s Ca usuries 
du Lundi IX., 
and Avsfcne IIous- 
saye's Galena de 
Portraits du dix- 
huitiime Slide. 

Common Marjoram Marjj O f U 111 

{ Origanum vulgare ). {Origanum), u 

genus of plants of 

tho natural order Labial®, Several of the species 
are familiar as pot and sweet herbs in gardens. 
0. vulgare, is the Common Marjoram, a native of 


Britain, and is aromatic with a hitter and slightly 
acrid taste, The dry leaves have been used 
instead of tea, and they are also used in fomenta- 
tions. The tops of the plant have been used to dye 
woollen cloth purple ; and, by a process of macer- 
ating the material fimt in alum water and then in a 
decoction of ciab-tvee bark, they also dye cotton 
cloth a reddish brown. Oil of Marjoram, is obtained 
from this and other species by distillation. The 
oil of marjoram is so caustic as to he used by 
farriers as a stimulating liniment. A little cotton 
moistened with it placed in the hollow of an aching 
tooth relieves pain. 0. hcraclcoticum is the AY inter 
Sweet Marjoram of gardeners ; 0. onites is the Pot 
Marjoram ; and the Knotted Marjoram is O. Mar- 
jorana. The dittany of Crete, a plant with round 
leaves clothed with thick white down and purple 
trailing stems, which is frequently cultivated as a 
window-plant in Britain, is U. Dictamnus. 

Mark, the standard weight of the money system 
in various countries of Europe, especially in Ger- 
many, where in the middle of the lltli century the 
Cologne mark = half a Cologne pound, or 233 '812 
grammes, was adopted as the standard, and as 
such continued in use till 18.77. The maik gradu- 
ally acquired a monetary value as well ; as such it 
has been since 1873 the standard of currency in the | 
( iertnan empire, being equivalent to r of a pound 
(500 grammes) of line gold, and equal to 11-Jd. English 
and 24 cents United States currency. But there aie 
only 5, 10, and 20 mark pieces in gold. The silver 
mark ( = ), thaler) is divided into 100 pfennigs. The 
Liiheck mark or mark current, a coin formerly in 
use at Hamburg, was worth Is. 2d. ; the mar]; banco 
there, a money of account, was worth Is. (3d. In 
England marks arc first heard of in the treaty 
between Alfred and Guthnnn the Dane, and are 
supposed to have been then a Danish reckoning. 
But the.se marks weie not coins, only money of 
account, or rather a weight. In 1194 the coined 
mark had the nominal value it ever after retained, 
160 pennies or 13s. 4d., two-thirds of the nominal 
‘pound.’ The gold noble, first struck by Edward 
III., was worth half a mark — 6s. 8d. As late as 
1703 Defoe was fined 200 marks. In Scotland the 
mark or merle was a weight for gold and silver, or 
common money reckoning, and also a coin. The 
coin, like the other Scotch coins, had only one- 
twelftli of the English value : nominally 13s. 4d., it 
was worth 1 h. 1-Jd. English. There were two-mark, 
one-merle m to the ax.), half, and quarter work 
pieces. The French standard weight mark weighed 
244’75 grammes and tho Dutch mark 246'08 
grammes. 

Mark, a signature. See Deed, Illiterates. 

Mark, Bee Marches. 

Mark, also called John (Acts, xiii. 5, 13), or, 
more fully, ‘John, whose surname was Mark ’ (Acts, 
xii. 12, 25), is named by unvarying tradition from 
the close of the 2d century as the author of the 
second canonical gospel. Of Mary, his mother, 
nothing is known except that her house in Jeru- 
salem was visited by Peter and the other disciples. 
Barnabas the Levile was his cousin ( Col. iv. 10, IiV.). 
By some Marie has been supposed to he the young 
man mentioned in Mark, xiv. 51, 62, and it has also 
been conjectured that Mary’s house may have been 
tho place where the Loul’s Supper was instituted. 
Mark accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their 
first missionary journey from Antioch in Syria as 
far as to Perga in Pamphylia ( Acts, xii. 25 ; xiii. 13 ) ; 
here he quitted them on grounds which, whatever 
they may have been, did not approve themselves to 
Paul, who at a later date peremptorily declined to 
have him as a companion on his second journey, 
even though this involved his parting company with 
Barnabas also. That a reconciliation afterwards 
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took place appears from Col. iv. 10 ; Phil. 24 ; 2 
Tim. iv. 11, where Mark is referred to hy the 
apostle as a useful fellow-worker. Another chapter 
in Mark’s life is indicated in 1 Peter, v. 13, where he 
is mentioned as a companion of the apostle Peter in 
Babylon, unless indeed, as lias been done by some 
interpreters, we take ‘ Marcus my son ’ in a literal 
sense, in which case, of course, a different person is 
referred to. We should not naturally think of 
interpreting Babylon here as meaning ltome, were 
it not for subsequent ecclesiastical tradition which 
usually speaks of Mark as the ‘ disciple and inter- 
preter ’ of Peter, and mentions Rome as the scene of 
their labours till the martyrdom of the latter about 
64 a.d. This tradition, in turn, is not easily 
brought into agreement with the very generally 
accepted statement of Eusebius, that Mark from 
Rome went to Alexandria, where, afLer proclaiming 
the gospel he had written, he was succeeded in the 
pastoral office hy Ammianus in the eighth year of 
Nero (62 a,d.). This last date is given as his death 
year in the Roman breviary. A further tradition 
speaks of Mark as having preached in other parts 
of Italy besides Rome, and especially at Aquileia. 
On the strength of this tradition the Emperor 
Heraelius in 629 a.d. sent the patriarchal chair 
from Alexandria to Grado, whither the Aquileinn 
patriarchate had previously been removed. The 
Venetian legend of the translation of the relics of 
St Mark from Alexandria to Venice ( tpv.) in the 9th 
century is denied hy Tillemont, and rests on very 
inadequate evidence. He is sometimes spoken of 
as having suffered martyrdom, hut hy none of the 
older authorities nor by the Roman breviary. His 
feast day is April 25. In medieval art Mark is 
symbolised hy the lion. Various Nerv Testament 
books have been attributed to him hy individual 
modem critics (Epistle to Hebrews, Epistle of 
Jude, and, more recently, the Apocalypse, in whole 
or in part). For the traditions, both earlier and 
later, regarding Mark, see Molinus, Dr Vita ct 
Linsanis S. Marti Erangelistcc (Rome, 1864). 

The Gospel according to Mark.— Two distinct 
accounts of the origin of this gospel, both of them 
developments from earlier tradition, were formulated 
respectively by Augustine and by Jerome; both 
gained general currency throughout the Western 
Church, and no difficulty with regard to either of 
them was expressed for many centuries, Augus- 
tine's view (see Gospels) was that Mark merely 
followed and abridged Matthew, Jerome’s that be 
wrote at the direct dictation of Peter. Modern 
criticism accepts neither. ( 1 ) The germs of Augus- 
tine's account are found in Iremeus (end of 2d cen- 
turv ), who says that Matthew had already written 
lus gospel before Mark began his, and in Clement 
of Alexandria (circa 210 a.d.), who has it that the 
two gospels containing the genealogies were com- 
posed first, and implies that Mark had seen them 
both. Mark’s dependence on Matthew was first 
controverted towards the end of the 18th century 
(Roppe, Storr), and Ills priority to both Matthew 
and Luke was argued for and illustrated with 
much cogent detail by Wilke and Weisse in two 
independent works in 1838. Baur and his school 
continued to defend the traditional view so far at 
least as to maintain that tiie second gospel was 
a late conciliator combination of Mattiiew and 
Luke, with the Ebionitism of the one and the 
I animism of the other left out. But Ewald a (rain 
churned pnority for Mark, and his view, supported 
at the time by Bitsclil and by many others since, 
may now be regarded as, subject to certain qualifi- 
cations, generally accepted on all hands. Amoim 
the considerations that have led to this conclusion 

nL Ce - rtaU ? • P l e ?, lift , nt - iea of lan £iage and phrase- 
U 1 which Mark is confessedly leBs refined am! 
classical than Luke or even Matthew. It is held 


to bo unlikely that in course of borrowing iho more 
vulgar style of expression should he substituted for 
the more polite. Again, the graphic, vivid, and 
abrupt style of Mark ( characterised hy use of the 
historical present and by other features) is not that 
of a mere abbreviatin' or copyist. Further, the pro- 
gress of the narrative, which materially (tillers 
from that in Matthew and in Luke, is now held In 
represent, probably, the actual order of the fuels 
more nearly. The natural course of a gradual 
development in the life and work of Jesus, in bis 
own self-consciousness, and in the estimation of 
others, can ho traced more clearly in Mark than in 
any of the other gospels. The manner and degree 
in which the supernatural clement is presented are 
also held to betoken the earlier narrative. Certain 
expressions too, which might he supposed stumbling 
to faith, are present in Mark, hut absent from (lie 
others, having either been struck out altogether or 
modified so as to bring them more into accordance 
with accepted views. (Compare, e.g., Mark, vi. 5 
with Matt. xiii. JS ; also Mark, i, 32 ,‘M ivith Matt, 
viii. Hi and Luke, iv. 40, 41.) hi short, its naivetfi, 
directness, and simplicity prove the comparative 
originality of Mark. (2) Jerome's account can be 
traced back in its beginnings to Papins (chru 
140 A.D.), who wo learn from Eusebius was once 
told hy John 1 the presbyter ’ ( not the uposl lo John ), 
perhaps about !)() a.d., that ‘Mark, haring become 
the interpreter of Refer, wrote down accurately 
everything he remembered of the things that were 
either said or done hy Christ, not, however, in eider. 
For neither did lie hear the Lord, nor did ho follow 
Him; hut afterwards, as T said, (followed | Peter, 
who adapted his instructions t» the needs ) of his 
hearers], but had no design of giving a emuincted 
account of the oracles of the Lord.’ ‘Ho then,' 
adds Papins, 1 Mark made no mistake, while he 
thus wrote down siuno tilings as he remembered 
them; for he made it his one earn not lo omit any- 
thing he had heal'd, or to set down any false state- 
ment therein.’ It ih hero clearly implied that Mark 
had only his memory to rely on at the time of 
his writing, Peter being no longer within reach. 
Clement of Alexandria (minted by Eusebius) is the 
first who knows that Murk wrote before Peter's 
death, but also informs us that be wrote without 
Peter's knowledge, Eusebius in another place, 
probably by a lapse of memory, secnm to make 
Clement say that Peter afterwards gave the work 
his sanction. Origon states that Mark wrote, ‘ Peter 
showing him the way,' but the phrase does not 
necessarily imply dictation. 

Modern critics readily recognise a certain basis of 
truth in the ecclesiastical tradition as to Peter’s eon- 
nection with Mark’s gospel, ( dearly all that makes 
for its first-hand character makes also for its Petrine 
origin. Much of what it contains, both in sub- 
stance and in manner, betokens tiieuyo-witnoss, mid 
such an eye-witness as Prior, or at least one of the 
three most mtimnto disciples. The earlier part of 
the narrative centres mainly round Capernaum ami 
leters house there. Among the most important 
turning-points in it are Peter’s call ami Peter’s 
confession. Rut tlio gospel is not all oquully prim- 
ary, A large portion of what seems in it to be 
secondary might indeed bo explained in Home 
degree were it permissible to bold that Peter’s own 
recollections had been modified in the course of 
thirty years' brooding reflection on the real signifi- 
cance of the great personality ho had followed 
during those brief months of earthly diHoiploshlp, 
and (as lie would in later years feel) had at first so 
imperfectly understood. The history when looked 
back upon might well assume to him a different 
aspect in memory and imagination from that which 
it had worn while he was actually passing through 
the scenes with mind and heart only half "opened Lo 
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its ideal anil figurative elements ami its deepest 
religious meanings, That sncli ivas the ease with 
his early companion John at least is a theory that 
has found considerable acceptance with Christian 
apologists (see John, Gospel according to). 
lint even so, there a re passages in Mark in which 
Llie narrative is so brief and vague as to make it 
dillicult to believe that they rest on the authority 
of an eye-witness only once removed. This is con- 
fessedly the case with Mark, xvi. 9-20, and partly 
also with the history of the closing days in Jeru- 
salem, though even this abounds with many pictur- 
esque touches, such as that in xi, 4. Instances are 
frequent in which the oxegete feels constrained to 
suppose some dislocation or derangement of a con- 
text, or misunderstanding, perhaps mistranslation, 
of a saying. See, in particular, chap. xiii. 

The goneral conclusion of the critical discussion 
is that in the second gospel on the whole we hear 
the language of a reporter who had often listened 
to one who claimed to have hoen present at the 
scenes he described. The weight of traditional as 
well as of internal evidence goes to show that it 
was produced in Home about 70 A.D., perhaps 
rather after than before that date. Apart from 
what he had heard in Petrine circles, the author 
doubtless felt himself at liberty to make use of 
whatever he may have gleaned elsewhere from what 
he deemed trustworthy sources for the Galilean and 


Jerusalem tradition. It is even a question whether 
he may not actually have seen or heard read, in 
whole or in part, tiie ‘login,’ of Matthew, That 
the second gospel was used by the authors both of 
the lirst and of the third may he regarded as now 
made out. On the assumption that the ‘ login’ of 
Matthew contained absolutely no narrative mate- 
rial, it used to ho argued that the second gospel 
must originally have been somewhat fuller than if 
now is (‘original’ Mark, ‘ Ur-Mareus ’). But this 
theory is now very generally given up. A more 
likely supposition is that the original form was 
shorter than the present. Mark, xvi. 9-20, is con- 
fessedly late. It is not improbable that the preface, 
i. 1-15, was at one time absent. Some have thought 
that vii. 24-viii. 20 did not occur in the copy of 
Mark used by Luke. Renas has long hold that 
tho original Mark consisted only of i. 21-vi. 48 and 
viii. 27— xiii. 37- It is not unlikely that editorial 
insertions and alterations have been made through- 
out. Critical investigation into the genesis of the 
synoptical gospels, though far advanced, cannot ho 
said to have reached completion, and there is good 
reason to hope that scholarship may yet succeed in 
reaching still more definite results. 


Hoc the works oiinmorateil under Oosmm, especially 
the introductions of Boltzmann and Woiss, and also the 
commentaries by those authors ( Weiss, 7lh od, of Muyer, 
1883 ; Boltzmann, 1889). Compare also P. Ewalcl, JJus 
Iluuptm'oblem drr Jiwngclk/ijrui/c (1890). Tho English 
text of Mark is printed, and its relations to Matthow and 
Luke graphically exhibited, in Abbott and Kiislibroolce’s 
Common Tradition of the Synoptic (faspefa (1884). A 
snggostiyo reconstruction of llio snpposod first redaction 
of Mark is given in Solgor’s Urcvaniiclium (1890). 


Mark Antony. Hee Antonws. 


Market- J>ray ton, or Dkayton-jn-Hales, a 
town of Shropshire, on the Torn, IK miles NE. of 
Shrewsbury. H has a grammar-school (1534) ami 
a _ehurc.li dating from the 12th century, up whose 
Rpiro Clive (n.v.) clambered as a hoy. At Ulore- 
heath, 3 miles to tho oast, the Yorkists won a 
victory in 1459. Pop. of pariah, 0188. See two 
works by J, R. Lee (18G1) and T. I*. Marshall 
(1884). 


Mai*ket-Harborongh. a market-town _ of 
Leicestershire, on the river Welland and tho Union 
Canal, 16 miles SK. of Leicester, 18 N. of North- 
ampton, and 84 NNVV, of London. It has traces of 


a Roman camp; a line Perpendicular church, built 
by John of Gaunt as an atonement for his intrigue 
with Catharine Swynford, with a broach spire 154 
feet high ; a coin exchange (1858) ; and a grammar- 
school (1614; restored 1 869). Charles I. slept here 
before Naseby. Situated in a rich grazing country, 
if is n famous hunting-centre, and gives title to one 
of Whyte-Melvillo's novels. Pop. (1851) 2325; 
( 1881 ) 5351. See works liy John II. Hill (Leicester, 
1875) and J. E. Stocks (Load. 1890). 

Markets. See Pairs. 

Markham, Clements Robert, C.IS,, F.Il.S., 
F.S.A., geographer and author, son of the Rev. D. 
Markham, canon of Windsor. He was hum 1830 at 
Stillinglleefc, near York, educated at Westminster, 
from which school he entered the navy in 1844. 
Immediately on passing as lieutenant in 1851 he loft 
the navy, and in 1855 became a clerk in the Board 
of Control. In 1863 he was elected secretary to the 
Itoyal Geographical Society, and in 1SC7 became 
assistant-secretary in the India Office. In ISOS lie 
was placed in charge of the geographical depart- 
ment in that office. lie served m the Arctic 
expedition ( 1830-51 ) in search of Sir John Franklin. 
He explored (1852-54) Peru and the forests of the 
Eastern Andes ; he introduced (1S60) the cultiva- 
tion of the cinchona plant from South America 
into India; served as geographer ( 1867-68) in the 
Abyssinian expedition, and wnH present at tho storm- 
ing' of Magdala. Of his numerous publications, 
which include many translations from the Spanish, 
and several antiquarian and genealogical works, 
mention pan only here ho made of Ins (Irammri/ 
and Dictionary of the Yvca Language (1863-64) : 
The Threshold of the Unl'voirh 2'icgivn (1874; 
4cds.); The War between (Jhili and Peru (1879; 
3 eclti. ) ; Missions, to Thibet (1877; 2eds.)j his 
Reports on the, Moral and National Progress of 
India for ]S71~73 ; and his Life of John Davis, 
in the ‘Explorers’ series (1889). lie edited the 
Geographical Magazine from 1872 to 1878, 
Marking Ink. >See Ink. 

Mnrkircli (Fr. Sle-Mcine-avx-Mines), a town 
of Upper Alsace, on the Leber, 40 miles SW. 
of Rtrasburg by rail, with important cotton and 
woollen mills. Pop. 11,421. 

Marl, a mixture, naturally existing, of clay 
and carbonate of lime. Marls are found in very 
different geological formations, lmf everywhere 
seem to owe their origin to deposition by water. 
The name is sometimes applied to friable clays, 
or mixtures of clay and sand, in which there 
is almost no trace of lime ; but the presence of a 
notable proportion of carbonate of lime is essential 
to marls, properly’ so called. This proportion varies 
from 6 to 20 per cent. Marly soils are in general 
of great natural fertility. Marl is very advantage- 
ously used as a manure, acting both chemically 
and mechanically ; hut different kinds of marl are 
of very different value in this respect. The use of 
marl as a manure has been practised from ancient 
times. An English statute of 1225 ( 10 llenry III.) 
gave every man a right to sink a marl-pit on his 
own ground, and there is other evidence that the 
application of marl to land was common _ in 
England in the 13th century. Tho quicker action 
and greater efficiency of lime have led to its uso 
in many coses instead of marl, although some 
kinds of marl are extremely useful in some soils. 
The bullviness of marl coniines its use to the neigh- 
bourhood in which it is found. Marl is some- 
times indurated into a rock ; a slaty variety, 
containing much bitumen, is found in Germany. 
>Seo also LIA8. 

Marlborough, an old and interesting market- 
town of Wiltshire, pleasantly situated in the valley 
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of the Kennet, near Savemake I'oreat, 7o miles 
W, of London and II SSE. of Swindon. Its broad 
High Street contains some picturesque honses, and 
at the east end is St Mary's Church with the town- 
hall ( 1790) ; at the west St Peter’s with the college. 
Near the latter is a British mound, on which early 
in the 12th century Bishop Roger of Salisbury built 
a castle. This afterwards became a royal residence ; 
and here in 12(17 Henry III. held the parliament 
which enacted the ‘Statutes of Marleberge 5 for re- 
storing good government after the Barons' wars. An 
ancient municipal borough, Marlborough, till 1867, 
returned two members to parliament, and till 1885 
one. Pop. ( 1851 ) 3460 ; ( 1881 ) 3343.— Marlborough 
College was incorporated in 1845, and obtained an 
additional charter in 1353; the number of pupils 
is between 500 and 600, of whom about 70, sons of 
clergymen, are on the foundation. There are some 
thirty scholarships worth from £15 to £80 annually, 
and fourteen leaving exhibitions for Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Woolwich. The nucleus of the college 
buildings was formerly a famous coaching-house ; 
and their special glory is the new chapel, an Earty 
Decorated nave with apsidal chancel, completed in 
1SS6, at a cost of £30,000. See local histories by 
Waylen (1854) and Holme ( 1881 ). 

Mavlboroilgll, a provincial district of New 
Zealand, in the north-east corner of the South 
Island, 130 miles long by 30 broad ; area, 3,000,000 
acres, of which 200,000 are agricultural land and 
1,300,000 suitable for pastoral occupation. Amongst 
the minerals are gold, antimony, copper, and coal. 
See New Zealand. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke op, 
the ablest general and diplomatist of his time, was 
born on the 24th June .1650, at Ashe, in Devon- 
shire, an old manor-house, which can still he seen 
between Axminster and Seaton. His father, Sir 
Winston Churchill, had been an enthusiastic 
adherent of tire Stuarts, and on the accession of 
Cromwell to power his estates had been consequently 
sequestrated. At the Restoration, however, Winston 
recovered possession of his lands, but his poverty 
prevented him from giving his children an educa- 
tion befitting their position, so that young Churchill 
and his brother George had to face the world with 
little Latin and less Greek, and a knowledge of 
English history gathered from the plays of Sliake- 
.weare. During his engagement as a page to the 
Duke of York, John was fortunate enough to secure 
a commission as ensign in the Guards, and at the 
age of sixteen, in the year 1667, he was sent to Tau- 

f iers, then besieged by the Moors. It is said that 
_ e was sent to Tangiers on account of the king’s 
jealousy of his favour with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land; and the story is told that on one occasion, 
being nearly surprised by the king, lie leapt out 
of a window and was presented by the duchess with 
£5000, £4500 of which he invested in an annuity of 
£500 a year. The papers witli regard to the annuity 
transaction arc still in existence. At Tangiers 
Churchill had little opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. Recalled to England by the Duke of York, 
he was promoted to a captaincy, and in command 
of a grenadier company lie was despatched to join 
Turenne, to assist Louis XIV. in the reduction of 
the fortresses on the Dutch frontier. Here his brill- 
iant courage and ability at once gained him a 
colonelcy, although his promotion would not have 
been so rapid had lie not called into requisition the 
influence of his sister, Arabella, mistress of the 
Duke of York. His prosperity was further ad- 
vanced by his marriage with Sarah Jennings, a 
lady as remarkable for her talents and imperious 
disposition as for her beauty. In 1682 he was 
created Baron Churchill of Eyemouth, in Scotland 
On the accession of the Duke of York to the throne 


as James II., the services of Colonel Churchill to 
ids master were not forgotten, as lie was raised to 
the English peerage under the title of Baron 
Churchill of Sandridge, in Hertfordshire. Promoted 
to be general, Churchill took an active part in 
quelling the rebellion of Monmouth ; hut, on the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, he stole away to 
the side of the invader, leaving a letter in which lie 
endeavoured to explain away ids treachery by say- 
ing that only the inviolable dictates of his con- 
science and a necessary concern for his religion 
could have induced him to desert his master. 
James’s daughter, the Princess Anne, accompanied 
by Lady Churchill, also lied to join the rebels in 
the north. William, on his accession, showed 
his gratitude for the assistance given him by 
Churchill by creating him Earl of Marlborough. 
Notwithstanding the conspicuous service rendered 
by Marlborough in reducing Ireland to subjection, 
and as commander of the troops employed against 
the French in the Netherlands, in 1689-ill, William 
III. could not rid himself of a certain not altogether 
ungrounded suspicion of his new earl, till in 1692 ho 
fell into disfavour, mnl was dismissed from all his 
offices. As the result of the discovery of a plot 
with which a clever forger named Young associated 
the name of Marlborough, the carl was arrested 
and lodged in the Tower. In ton days he was 
released, however, hut for live years he wuh with- 
out any public employment, till the death of Mary, 
when lie was restored to the favour of the king, 
and he retained it till tho death of William in 1702. 

At the accession of Queen Anno ho was 
entrusted with the command of the British army 
in the Netherlands on the declaration of tho 
war of the Spanish succession, in which ho 
was to show his unrivalled strategical genius 
during one of the greatest series of military opera- 
tions in which England has over been engaged. 
Anne showered honours on the head of tho for- 
tunate earl and his wife, her closest friend. 
Marlborough was made a knight of the Garter, 
Commander-in-eliief, and Master General of tho 
Ordnance, while his lady was appointed Groom 
of the Stole, Mistress of the Relies, and Keeper 
of the Privy Purse. Marlborough, in fact, became 
regent in all hut name. His wife governed the 
queen, and he himself directed Godolphin, the 
Lord High Treasurer, whose son had married his 
daughter. At the opening of the campaign, Marl- 
borough, on his arrival at Tho Hague, was named 
commander-in-chief of the combined English and 
Dutch forces, with a salary of £10,000. Tho 
campaign was one long series of triumphs for 
the allies. In 1702, for driving the French out of 
Spanish Gueklers, the reward was a dukedom and 
£5000 per annum ‘from the post-olliee,’ Tho year 
1703 was made memorable to the duke by the death 
of his only surviving son, the Marquis of'BIandford, 
who succumbed to an attack of smallpox. Marl- 
borough had little time to grieve over his less, 
as he was summoned at once to tho campaign in 
the Low Countries, in which lie was so nmch dis- 
gusted with the Dutch that lie returned to England, 
seriously thinking of throwing up his command. 
Next year, however, we see him supporting tho 
Emperor of Germany, and joining Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, in July of that year storming success- 
fully the French and Bavarian lines at "Doinvu- 
worth, and oil tho 13th August gaining a glorious 
but bloody victory over the enoiny at Blenheim. 
Of 56,000 men, the French and ' Bavarians IohIi 
40,000, and the victors’ killed and wounded 
numbered fully 12,000. Tho result of this decisive 
battle stamped Marlborough as the first general 
in Europe. Parliament bestowed upon him the 
estate of Woodstock, the queen caused Blenheim 
Park (q.v.) to he built for him, and the emperor 
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created him a prince of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Diplomatic negotiations occupied the principal part 
of Marlborough's time and attention in 1705, hut in 
1706 he resumed that career of victory which broke 
the forco of the spell surrounding the great power 
of France under Louis XIV., who gloried in calling 
himself the ‘Invincible.’ On the 23d May 1706 
the battle of Ramillies was fought, when the French 
wore obliged to desert the line of the Scheldt and 
evacuate the whole of Spanish Flanders. The 
campaign of 1707 was an almost wholly inactive 
one ; blit in 1703 the attempt by the French under 
Vendrtmo to recover Flanders led to the battle 
of Oudonarde — the only battle of Marlborough’s 
engaged in front of ft fortified town — fought on 
July 11, and resulting in the total defeat of 
the French forces. Marlborough then laid siege 
to Lille and Ghent, and the surrender of these 
two towns ended the long and arduous cam- 
paign. The year 1709 was distinguished by the 
battle of Malplaquot — in Marlborough’s words, 

‘ a very murdering battle.’ The numbers wore 
practically equal, hut the French had an infinite 
superiority of position. There are few battles in 
history of which it can so certainly he said that tlie 
best men won. The carnage was tremendous — 
20,000 on the side of the allies and 8000 on that of 
the Fronch. The blood of Mai plan net— the last 
of the four engagements which gave Marlborough’s 
name a unique position in the mil of generals — 
did not bring about peace; and in 1711 bo was 
afield again, taking town after town from the 
French. This eventually led to the treaty of 
Utrecht, which gave thirty years of peace to 
Europe. 

Meanwhile important events were taking place 
in Britain. The queen, tired of the tyranny 
exercised by the Duchess of Marlborough, shook 
oil' the yoke, dismissed her ministers, uodolphin 
and Sunderland, paving the way for the elevation 
to power of the Earl of Oxford and the Tories. 
Thereupon a charge was preferred against Marl- 
borough of having embezzled public money, and 
ho was deprived of his offices, till the accession 
of George I., when, in a day, lie was restored 
to the position in which he stood after the battle 
of Blenheim, A stroke of apoplexy on 28th May 
1716, although it impaired his speech, did not 
proclnde his attendance in parliament till within 
six months of his death, which occurred on 
10th June 1722. His funeral obsequies in West- 
minster Abbey wore celebrated with groat magni- 
ficence, and all ranks and all parties in the state 
joined in doing him honour. Charges of avarice and 
peculation have been brought against Marlborough 
— among others, by Hallam, Mahon, Macaulay, 
and Thackeray, flespito this, and the certainty 
that he thought more of his own interest than the 
cause in which he was engaged, his character had 
many elements of excellence. He was generous 
in action, gentle in temper, a devoted husband, 
and a man of religious fervour. 

His wife, Sarah Jbnninus, was horn on 29th 
May 1600, and when about twelve years of ago 
entered the service of the Duchess of York, and be- 
came the chosen and most intimate friend of her step- 
daughter the Princess Anne. Like Marlborough 
himself, Sarah came of an ancient hut ruined 
royalist family. On the accession of Anno to the 
throne, the duchess exorcised over the young queen 
the inlluenoo due to a superior and singularly active 
mind. Her power was almost boundless : the Whig 
ministry relied upon lier support, and she disposed 
of places and offices at her pleasure, and is 
said to have accumulated money by the trans- 
actions. Ilor fair fame, however, apart from this, 
was never, even in those days of scurrilous lampoon, 
tarnished liy the breath of scandal. Her rule, 


which lasted for a considerable time, at last became 
unbearable, and she was supplanted in the favour 
of the queen by her own cousin, Mrs Masham, 
whom she herself had introduced to court. She 
retired from the queen’s service in January 1711 ; 
and for nearly a quarter of a century she survived 
her husband, living in complete retirement. She 
was of a very pugnacious disposition, only lmppy 
when quarrelling with lier friends or engaged in 
lawsuits, such as those arising out of the comple- 
tion of Blenheim. She died on 29th October 1744, 
leaving a fortune of three millions sterling, of which 
she bequeathed £10,000 to William Pitt. As the 
Marquis of IJlandford, the only son of the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough, died young, the title 
was inherited by the descendants of one of their 
daughters, the Countess of Sunderland. 

See the Memoirs by Coxo (1819), the short Life by 
Saintsbuvy (1885), and the article by Leslie Stephen 
in Diet. Nat. Bioy. (vol. x. 1887). 

Marlincspilcc, an iron pin, with a large head 
and taper point, used on shipboard for separating 
the strands of rope preparatory to splicing or 
marling; also employed as a lover in tightening 
rigging, &a. See Knots and Splices, 

MavliU, Edhenie, the pseudonym of E. John, 
a German novelist, born at Arnstadt in Thuringia, 
on 5lh December 1825. Her beautiful voice and 
musical talent gained lier the favour of the Princess 
of Sobwarzburg-Sondevsbausen, who sent her to 
Vienna, where, after three years of study, she 
appeared on the stage, lint a successfully-begun 
career was cut short by an affection of the ear, and 
Friiuloin John acted as reader to her patroness till 
1803. Retiring in that year into private life, she 
spent her time in writing romances, interesting 
enough, but with strong didactic tendencies anil 
somewhat unreal. Of those the most successful 
was Goldelsc, (I860; 18th ed. 1885); others, such 
as The Old Mnicl's Secret (1867), Princess of the 
Moor (1871)> Second Wife. (1873), Countess Giscla 
(1869), and Thuringian Stories (1869)— all except 
the last translated into English, 1870 to 1873 — 
have also passed through many editions. Bhe 
died at Arnstadt cm 22d June 1887. A collected 
edition of her Itomanxcn, und Noncllen was issued in 
5 vols. in 1889. 

Marlow, Great, a town of Buckinghamshire, 
on the Thames, 29 miles W. of London by rail, has 
manufactures of lace and paper, an iron suspension 
bridge, a house whore Shelley lived in 1317, and a 
grammar-school (formerly a blue-coat school). It 
sent two members to parliament down to 1867, and 
one till 1885. Pop. (1881) 4763. 

Marlowe, Christopher, Shakespeare’s great- 
est predecessor in the English drama, a shoemaker’s 
son, was baptised at Canterbury, 2Gth February 
1563-64. From the King’s School, Canterbury, ho 
was sent to Benet College (now Corpus Christ!), 
Cambridge; proceeded BA., 1583, and commenced 
M.A., 1587. How he employed himself after tak- 
ing his bachelor’s degree is not known. A ballad 
printed from MS. by J. P. Collier assorts that he 
was an actor at the Curtain Theatre, and 'brake 
his log in one lewd scene when in his early age ; ’ 
lmt the ballad is evidently spurious. Colonel 
Cunningham suggests that he may have served as 
a soldier in the Low Countries, 

The earliest of Marlowe’s extant plays is Tam- 
hurlaina the Great, in two parts, first printed in 
1500, and probably produced in 1587. In spite of 
its bombast and violence it is infinitely superior to 
any tragedy that had yet appeared on the English 
stage. By his energy amt fervour, Ms aspiring 
imagination and majestic utterance, lie confounded 
his rivals and won immediate supremacy, Very 
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noticeable ig the pioud solf-conficlence displayed by 
the young poet in the prologue : 

From jigging veins of rhyming motliei'-wits, 

Anrt such conceits ns elomrnge keeps in pay, 

We 'll lend you to the stately tent of war, 

Where you shall heal the Scythian Tainhurlnine 
Tlu«rt»nmg the nnrht with high astounding terms. 

Earlier dramatists had employed blank vcr.se, hut 
it had been stiff and ungainly : Marlowe was the 
flrst to discover its strength anil variety. The 
popularity of Tamburlaine was extraordinary. A 
ludicrous line in the Scythian conqueror's address 
to the captive nionarchs whom he has liarnessedto 
his chariot — 1 Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia !’— 
was constantly parodied for half a century. Doubt- 
less the extravaganza of the play contributed to its 
success. The part of Tamburlaine was originally 
taken by the famous actor, Edward Alleyn, who 
afterwards personated Faustus and Barabas. 

The Tragical History of Dr Faust us was probably 
produced soon after Tamburlaine. The earliest 
edition is dated 160-1 ; in the edition of 1616 addi- 
tional comic matter is inserted by an inferior hand, 
hut it also appears to preserve some genuine pass- 
ages that were dropped from the earlier edition. 
Faustus, as it has come down, is rather a series 
of detached scenes thau a finished drama j and 
some of these scenes are evidently not by Marlowe. 
One playwright after another was employed to 
furuisn ‘additions.’ But the nobler scenes are 
marvellously impressive ; nowhere is Marlowe’s 
genius shown more vividly than in Faustns’s 
glorious description of Helen’s beauty and in the 
terrible soliloquies that prepare us for the catas- 
trophe. Faustus held the stage, and was revived 
at the Restoration. Edward Phillips, Milton’s 
nephew, quaintly remarks that ‘ Of all that Mar- 
lowe hath written to the stage his Dr Faustus hath 
made the greatest noise, with his devils and such 
like tragical sport.’ A German version was acted 
by English players at Gvatz during the carnival in 
1608, and at Dresden in 1626. Goethe expressed 
his admiration for Marlowe’s work. 

The Jew of Malta, produced after December 
1588, was first published in 1633, with a prologue 
by Thomas Heywood. It is a very unequal play. 
The first two acts are conducted with masterly 
skill and vigour ; hut the last tlu-ce are absurdly 
extravagant, degenerating into vulgar caricature. 
If Marlowe’s hand had not faltered, if the later 
part had been equal to the earlier, Barabas would 
have been worthy to stand alongside of Shylock. 

Edward II., produced about 1500, is the 
maturest of Marlowe’s plays. It lias not the 
magnificent poetry that we 'find in Faustus and 
in the first two acts of The Jew of Malta, hut it 
is planned and executed with more firmness and 
solidity — in a more temperate and patient spirit. 
The various characters are skilfully discriminated, 
and the action is never allowed to flag. Many 
critics have preferred it to Shakespeare’s Richard 
II. ; it is certainly no wliit inferior. Charles 
Lamb declared that ‘ the reluctant pangs of 
abdicating royalty in Edward furnished hints 
which .Shakespeare scarce improved in his Richard 
II. ; and the death-scene of Marlowe’s king moves 
pity and terror beyond any scene, ancient or 
modern, with which I am acquainted.’ 

The Massacre at Paris is the weakest of Mar- 
lowe’s plays, anti has descended in a mutilated 
state. It was written after the assassination of 
Henry III. of France (2d August 1589), and was 
probably one of the latest plays. An early MS., 
a fragment of an original playhouse transcript, 
preserves part of scene xix. ; and a comparison 
of the MS. text with the text of the printed copy 
shows that, the play was mangled in passing 
through tiie press. 


The Tragedy of Dido is stated on the title-page 
of the first edition (1594) to have been written by 
‘Christopher Marlow and Thomas Nash, Gent.’ 
Probably it was left in a fragmentary stale by 
Marlowe and was finished by Nash.. It is of 
slight value ; hut contains some fanciful poetry 
(and extraordinary bombast). There can ho little 
doubt that Marlowe had a hand in the three parts 
of Henry VI. ; and it is probable that he was con- 
cerned in the authorship of Titus Andrnnicus. A 
wild, shapeless tragedy, Trust's Dominion, was pub- 
lished in 1657 as the work of Marlowe. It deals 
with historical events that happened after Mar- 
lowe’s death, but may nevertheless have been 
adapted from one of Marlowe’s lost plays. 

The unfinished poem, Hero and Teamin', com- 
posed in heroic couplets of consummate beauty, 
was first published in 1598 ; a second edition, with 
Chapman’s continuation, followed in the same year. 
Ben Jonson is reported to have said that Marlowe's 
verses were examples fitter for admiration than for 
parallel. From a passage in the Third Hcstiad it 
appears that Marlowe had enjoined upon Chapman 
the task of finishing the poem ; hilt neither Chap- 
man nor any other poet could have taken up the 
story with any hope of success. Hero and J. Minder 
passed through numerous editions, and won univer- 
sal applause. Shakespeare quoted in As You I Air 
It the line, ‘ Who ever loved that loved not at first 
sight?’ and feelingly apostrophised the poet as 
‘Dead Shepherd.’ Nash, in Lenten Stuff <‘, speaks 
of ‘ divine Musmus, and a diviner pool ‘than him, 
Kit Marlowe.’ The watermen sang couplets from 
it as they plied their sculls on the Thames, 1 lonvy 
Petowe,'a poor versifier hut enthusiastic admirer 
of Marlowe, tells lion' 

Men would sliun their sloop in still dink night 
To meditate upon Ins golden linos, 

Marlowe’s translations of Ovid’s Amoves and of 
the first hook of Lucan’s Plutrsulia add noil ling to 
his fame. The pastoral ditty 1 Gome, Rvo with me 
and he my love, to which .Sir Walter Raleigh wrote 
an Answer, was imitated, 1ml, not equalled, hv 
Herrick, Donne, and others. I/aak Walton pro- 
nounced it to lie ‘choicely good.’ It was first 
printed in The Passionate Pilgrim (1509), without 
the fourth and sixth stanzas. In England's Helicon 
(1600) it appeared complete, will! the author’s 
name, ‘C. Marlowe, 1 subscribed. Another anth- 
ology, Allot’s England’s Parnassus (1000), pre- 
serves a fragment by Marlowe, beginning ' I walked 
along a stream for pureness rare. 1 

In May 1593, at the age of twenty -nine, Marlowe 
met a violent death in a quarrel ( about a courtesan, 
it is stated) with one Francis Archer, a sewing- 
man. The burial -register of the parish church of 
St Nicholas, Deptford, has the entry i ‘ Christopher 
Marlow, slain by flVancis Archer [the name is not 
quite clear in the register], the I of June 1593.’ 
Highly-coloured accounts of iris death were given 
by Puritanical writers. Thomas Beard, in the 
Theatre of Clod's J alignment, declares that ‘ hee even 
cursed and blasphemed to his last gnspe, and to- 
gether with his breath an oalli flow out of his 
mouth,’ There can ho no doubt that Marlowe hud 
led an irregular life. In Ilarleian MB. 6853 is 
a note ‘contayningc the opinion of one Gristofer 
Marlye ooncernyng his damnable opinions and 
judgment of Relyginn and seorno of Gods worilo,’ 
drawn up (shortly before Marlowe’s death) by a 
certain Richard Baiue, who was hanged at Tyburn, 
6th December 1594. Thi-s scandalous document, 
which in parts is quite unfit for publication, was 
printed in full by Ritson. There is evidence that 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Thomas Kytl the drama- 
tist were accused of sharing Marlowe’s views. 

Had his life been lengthened, Marlowe would 
doubtless have written moro perfect tragedies, but 
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lie could hardly have left a hotter poem than Hero 
and Lciuulcr. Comedy lie would never have 
attempted ; he had no humour. In tragedy he 
prepared the way for Shakespeare, on wlioae early 
work his mlluenco is firmly stamped. 

Dyeo'a scholarly edition of Marlowe's works has not 
been superseded. It was issued in 1850, 0 vols., by 
Pickering; revised edition, 1 vol. 1858. Cunningham's 
edition (1 vol.) is useful hut inaccurate. In 1885 the 
present writer brought out ail edition (3 vols.). Marlowe’s 
best plays are included in the ‘ Mermaid ’ series, ably 
edited by Mr Havelock Ellis. Dr Fanstus has been 
elaborately edited by Professor A. IV. IVard. In (ier- 
mauy Messrs Hermann, Broymann, and Albreeht Wagner 
are engaged in reproducing the old texts, with the 
original orthography and exhaustive lists of variw 
leclioncs. In 1888 it was resolved tu eroot a monument 
to Marlowe's memory on tho Dune John, Canterbury. 
No authentic portrait is extant, 

Marmalade (Port, marmeluda , from mar- 
mdo, ’ a quince j ’ which, again, is from Mid. Lafc. 
i/ialomolhtm , Dr. nidi melon, ‘honey-apple’ or ‘sweet 
apple’) is a semi-liquid preserve, made by boiling 
tho pulp of thick-rinded fruits, such as oranges, 
pine-apples, quinces, &e., with portions of the 
rind, Thu most common kind of marmalade is 
made from the hitter or Seville oranges, tho com- 
mon or sweet sorts being considered inferior for 
this purpose, though also occasionally used. The 
woolly coating on tho interior being removed, the 
rind is out up iuto_ thin strips, and boiled along 
with the expressed juice of the pulp and a quan- 
tity of sugar equal in weight to the other in- 
gredients, The preserve^ is now made on a com- 
mercial scale in factories at London, Dundee, 
Paisley, and elsewhere. 

Munition, Suaukeuley, minor dramatist, was 
horn in Northamptonshire, January 1(102, studied 
at Wadham College, Oxford, and took the degree 
of M.A. in 1024. Ilo squandered his fortune, 
fought in tho Low Countries, and joined Sir John 
Suckling’s troop for tho expedition against tho 
Scots, but fell sick at York and returned to 
Loudon, where he died oarly in 1(139. lie loft 
behind an epic, Ciipkl and Psyche (reprinted 
by Singer 1820), and three comedies, Holland's 
Leaguer, A Fine Companion, and The Antiquary. 
The lust form a volume (1875) in Muniment and 
Logan’s DrunuUists of the llcstondion. The ancient 
family of the Marinions of Scrivolsby wero the 
former hereditary champions at Euglish corona- 
tions. They came in with the Conqueror and 
settled at Tamworlli, hut became oxtineb with 
the fifth baron under Edward l. Scott says of tho 
hero of his poem, ‘ f have not created a new family, 
but only revived tho titles of an old one in an 
imaginary personage.’ 

Iilarmont, Auuuste Fiiedeuio Louis Viesse 
DE, Luke of liagusa and Marshal of Prance, was 
born 20th July 1774 at CM til 1 on -su r-Sei n e, entered 
tho army ut an early age, and made tho acquaint- 
ance of Napoleon at Toulon. Ho accompanied 
him to Italy, where his courage at Lodi, Cas- 
tiglione, and San Giorgio, earned him tho rank 
of general of brigade in the campaign of Egypt. Ho 
returned with Bonaparte to Prance, supported him 
in tiro revolution of the 18th Brmmiire, and com- 
manded his artillery at Marengo, after which ho 
became genoral of division. Ho was sent to Dal- 
matia in 1805 to_ defend the llagusan territory 
against the Russians, defeated them at Castet- 
nuovo, anil was made Luke of Kagusa. Hence lie 
was summoned to join the great army in 1809, the 
day before the battle of Wagvam, was entrusted 
with the pursuit of the enemy, won tho battle of 
Znaim, and oarned a marshal's baton. ITe was 
thereafter for eighteen _ months governor of tho 
Illyrian provinces ; and in 1811 succeeded Massona 


in the chief command in Portugal, where he showed 
skilful strategy in the presence of Wellington. A 
seveie wound, received at the defeat of Salamanca, 
compelled him to retire to France. In 1813 he 
commanded a corps d'annee, fought at Liit/.en, 
Bautzen, anil Dresden, and maintained the con- 
test with great spirit in France in the beginning 
of 1814, till further lesistauce was hopeless, when 
he concluded a truce with Barclay de Tolly, which 
compelled Napoleon to abdicate, anil earned him- 
self from the Bonnpartists the title of the traitor. 
The Bourbons loaded Mannont with honours. On 
tho return of Napoleon from Elba he was obliged 
to flee. After the second restoration he lived in 
retirement till the revolution of 1830, when, at the 
head of a body of troops, ho endeavoured to reduce 
Paris to submission, anil finally retreating with 
11000 Swiss, and a few battalions that hail continued 
faithful to Charles X., conducted him across the 
frontier. From that time he travelled much and 
resided chiolly in Vienna and Venice, where he died, 
2d March 1852. He was the last survivor of the 
marshals of the first French Empire. His chief 
work is his Esprit dcs Institutions Militairai ( 1845 ). 
His Mcmoircs 1111 nine volumes (185G-57). See 
Sainte-Benve, Cauteries du Lundi, vol. vi. 

Marmontol, Jean Fiunoois, a famous hut 
hardly a great French writer, was horn of au 
obscure family at Bort, in the Limousin, 11th July 
1723. lie made his Htudies in a Jesuit college, and 
found employment in a seminary ut Toulouse, hut 
early turned to literature, and went to Paris in 
1745 by advice of Voltaire. IJcie ho wrote sue- 
cessful tragedies anil operas, and was fortunate 
enough in 1753 to get a secretaryship at Versailles 
through tho iniluenco of Madame Pompadour. 
Boon after ho received a more lucrative appoint- 
ment, tho official journal, Le Manure, being 
entrusted to his charge. In its columns ho com- 
menced tho publication of his finished and oft- 
translated Contes M orau, c (1751 ). Marmontol was 
olooted to tho Academy in 1703, and became its 
secretary in 1783, as well as Historiographer of 
France. After the Revolution lie retired to tho 
village of Abbeville, near Evreux, where he died, 
31st December 1799. His most celebrated work 
was the well-known BiHisaire, a dull and wordy 
political romance, containing a chapter on tolera- 
tion which excited the most furious hostility on 
the part of the theologians of tho Sorbonno, to 
which Marmontol replied in Lcs Incus by ascrib- 
ing tho cruellies in Spanish America to religions 
fanaticism. In 1787 appeared his interesting and 
valuable, but completely uncritical, fiUmcids de 
Littlrulurc, consisting of his contributions to the 
Encyclopedic. His Memoirea is an interesting 
survey of liis whole life, brightened by glimpses of 
all the groat figures bo bail scon cross the stage 
from Massillon to Mirabeau. 

II is own edition of his conqiloto works fills 17 Volumes 
(1785-87), to which must bo added 14 volumes published 
posthumously. Good editions arc Llioso of Villoneuve 
(1819-20) and Saint-Sunn (1824-27). Moo Sftinto-Beuvo’s 
Causevics du, Lundi, vol. iv. 

Marmora, La. See La Maumoka. 

Mar'mora, Sea of, the Propontis ft the an- 
cients, separating European from Asiatic Turkey, 
and connecting the fEgean Boa by the Dardanelles 
(anc. Hellespont) with the Black Boa by the 
Strait of Constantinople (anc. Bosporus), It 
is of an oval form, is 175 miles in length by 50 in 
breadth, lias an area of 4490 sq. m. , and a maxi- 
mum depth of 4250 feet, The Gulf of Ismid 
extends about 30 miles eastwards into Asia. The 
sea contains several islands, the largest of Which 
is Marmora or Marmara (area, 50 sq. m.), famous 
for its quarries of marble anil alabaster. 
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Marmoset, a name given to a group of 
American monkeys ivJiich are always or small 
size, and which differ in various particulars front 
other American monkeys (&ee Monkey). lne 
popular name of Ouistiti has been given to these 
monkeys oil account of the sharp whistling sound 
which they make when frightened or irritated. 



Marmoset ( HupcUe jacchua). 


There are a good many species of marmosets which 
are placed in two genera, Midas and Hapale, both 
confined to Central and South America. These 
creatures are easily kept in captivity, and are 
usually of an affectionate disposition. 

Marmot {Aectoini/s), a genus of rodents, belong- 
ing to the family Sciuridre, resemble squirrels in 
their dentition, although in form and habits they 
mure closely resemble rats and mice. They have two 
incisors and two premolars in each jaw, four molars 
on each side above, and three below. — The Common 
Marmot, or Alpine Marmot (A. munnotta), is a 
native of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the more 
northern mountains of Europe, up to the limits of 
perpetual snow, and is found also in Asia. It 
is about the size of a rabbit, grayish yellow, brown 


towards the head ; feeds on roots, leaves, insects, 
&c. i and is gregarious, often living in large societies. 
Marmots spend the winter in their burrows, iu 
one chamber of which is a store of dried grass ; 
but the greater part of the winter is passed in a 
torpid condition. The Alpine Marmot is easily 
tamed. There are three kinds of marmots in 
North America, all popularly termed ‘ Wood- 
chucks.’ The ‘Prairie Marmot’ (see PRAIRIE 


1)00) is nearly allied, hut does not belong to the 
same genus. 

Marne, a river of Franco, the most consider- 
able tributary of the Seine, rises in the plateau of 
Langres, Hows north-west past Cli/llons to Epernay, 
and thence west, joining the Seine at Chareutou, a 
few miles above Paris. Its length is 320 miles, and 
it is navigable for 120 miles up to St llizier. Its 
stream is rather rapid, and in most places has a 
wide bed. It is connected by canals with the 
Rhine, Lhe Aisne, and the Seine. 

Manic, a department in the norlh-oftsL of 
France, formed out of the old province of Cham- 
pagne, is traversed by the river Marne, and to 
a less extent by the Seine and the Aisne. Area, 
3159 sq. ill. ; pop. ( 1880 ) 429,49-1. It is in the dry 
and chalky soil of the north that the host varieties 
of Champagne Wine (q.v.) are grown, of which 
two-fifths are exported. The rearing of sheen is 
an important industry, and extensive woollen 
manufactures are carried on. Cereals, beetroot, 
and potatoes are grown ; honey and wax are pro- 
duced ; building Htono is quarried ; and metal 
works, tanneries, &c., are in operation. Marne 
is divided into the live aiTpiidissemouts of OIi/Uouh- 
sur-Marno (the capital), Epernay, lMioims, Hainto- 
Menehoiild, and Vitry-lo-Pmuyoin, 

Marne, Haute, a department in the north- 
east of Franco, formed chiolly out of the old 
province of Champagne, and embracing the land 
in the upper basins of the Marne ami the Mouse. 
It rises in the south into the plateau of Langres 
and the Monts Fauoilles ( 1500 to 1000 feet). Area, 
2*102 aq. m.; pop. (1880) 2-17,781, a decrease of 
7093 since 1881. Cereals, wine (12 million gallons 
annually), fruits, a ml potatoes are lhe principal 
products. The department yields 200, 000 tons of 
iron ore annually, and there are numerous furnaces. 
The cutlery is 'in high repute. There are three 
arrondissements of Chaumont, Emigres, and Vassy ; 
capital, Chaumont. 

Marni.v, Philip van, Lord of Ht Aldogondo, 
Dutch writer and patriot, was horn at Urussolw iu 
1338. A pupil of Calvin and lloza at Cimeva, on 
his return home he took an active part iu promot- 
ing the Reformation, and in 1/500 a no loss active 
part iii the revolt of the Netherlands against Spain, 
An intimate friend of William of Orange, lie was 
appointed by this great limn to ho hin representa- 
tive at the first meeting of the Estates of the 
United Provinces, held at llort in 1572, and on 
subsequent occasions was sent on special missions 
to the courts of France and England, After help- 
ing to cement the Union of Utrecht and visiting 
the diet at Worms, ho was nominated in 1(583 
burgomaster of Antwerp. This city lie defended 
thirteen months against the Spaniards ; hut, hav- 
ing then capitulated, he incurred so much ill-will 
that he retired from public life. The leisure of his 
retirement he utilised for literary work, besides 
taking an active interest in tlni newly-founded 
university of Leyden. From his pen came I, lie 
Wilhclmus • song, the hymn of Dutch liberty and 
Protestantism ; the epoch-making prose satire on 
the Roman Catholic Church, entitled The, limmtn 
Bee-hive (1569); a metrical translation of the 
Psalms from the Hebrew (1580); and tho begin- 
ning of a prose translation of tho Bible, Marnix 
died at Leyden, 15th December 1598. JIis works 
were edited in 7 vols. (Brussels, 1855-50); his 
religions works in 2 vols. (1871-73). See Lives in 
Dutch by Broes (1840) and Freddric.q (1882), and 
the French monograph by Juste (1858). 

Marocco. See Morocco. 

Maroclictti, Carlo, Baron, an Italian 
sculptor of respectable_ talent, was horn at Turin 
m 1805, anil trained in Bosio’s studio. Settling 
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at Paris in 1827, lie produced ‘Young (lii 1 sport- 
ing with a Dog,’ 1 Fallen Angel,’ relief on the 
Arc d'Etoile, an altarpieee fm the Madeleine, a 
memorial work for Bellini's tomb, a statue of 
Lntoar d’Auvergne, &c. On Hie outbreak of the 
revolution in 1848 he repaired to Loudon. In 
Britain his best works were statues of Queen 
Victoiia for Glasgow, of llichard Omur-de-Lhm, 
and of Lord Clyde in Waterloo Place, London. 
Mounted figures of Emmanuel Philibert and 
Charles Albert of Savoy wore chiselled by him for 
North Italy, lie died at Paris on 4th January 
1808. 

jllaroilites, a Christian sect of Syria, generally 
regarded as the descendants of a remnant of the 
Mouotholite sect (see Monotiususm), who settled 
on the slopes of Lebanon in the 7th century. They 
take their mime from a monk Maro, who lived in 
the uth century, or more probably from their first 
patriarch Moro (701). These people maintained 
their independence against the followers of Islam ; 
but in the 12th century, on the establishment of 
the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, they abandoned 
their distinctive mouotholite opinions, and recog- 
nised the authority of the Roman Church. In 1445 
they entered into n formal act of union with the 
Roman Church; in 1584 a college was founded in 
Home by Pope Gregory XIII. for the education ol 
the Mavonite clergy ; and in 173(1 they formally 
subscribed the decrees of the Council of Troni. 
Nevertheless, they retain their distinctive national 
rites and usages, and use the ancient Syriac lan- 
guage in their liturgy ; their clergy, if married 
before ordination, are permitted to keep their 
wives; and they have many festivals and saints 
not recognised in the Roman calendar. The 
Maronites, a sturdy, warlike race of mountaineers 
(hoe Lebanon), number about 250,000. Their 
patriarch, who is elected by their bishops, subject 
to the approval of Rome, resides in the convent of 
Kanobiu on Lebanon. Many convents for both 
sexes are spread over the country, especially in llvo 
neighbourhood of Bshurreh, above Tripoli ; the in- 
mates follow the rule of St Anthony. The relations 
of the Maroriites with their implacable foes, the 
Druses, have been already detailed under Druses 
anil Lebanon. See Baedeker’s Palestine, by Sociu 
(2d ed. 1880). 

Maroons, the name (derived from the Span. 
eimuiToii, from uimu, ‘a mountain top’) given in 
Jamaica and Guiana to fugitive negro slaves. 
When the British conquered Jamaica from the 
Spaniards in 1655, numbers of slaves took refuge 
in the uplands. They and their descendants, culled 
Maroons, maintained a constant warfare jvith the 
colonists for 140 years ; but in 171)5 they were sub- 
dued, and a portion of them removed to Nova 
Scotia, and afterwards to Sierra Leone. The rem- 
nant fraternised with their manumitted brethren 
in 1834-35. The Maroons of Guiana, who are 
generally called Bush Negroes, about 4000 alto- 
gether, form n number of independent communities. 
See Dallas, History of the Maroons ( 1803). 

Maros-Vasiirliely, capital of the Szelder 
districts in Transylvania, stands on the Mures, 28 
miles SE. of Klansenburg. It contains a fortified 
castle, an old Gothic church (Reformed), a library 
of 70,000 volumes, and a collection of minerals and 
antiquities, and lias a trade in timber, tobacco, 
wipe, corn, and fruits ( particularly melons ). Pop. 
(1881) 12,883. 

niarot, Clement, a distinguished French poet 
of the time of Francis I., was born at Caliora in 
1496 (?). Largely owing to the influence of bis 
father, who was both poet and courtier, he began 
at an early age to write verses, and, abandoning 
his legal studies, entered the service of Margaret, 


Duchess of Alenyon, afterwards Queen of Navarie, 
to whom many of his poems are addressed. He 
was wounded at the battle of Pavia in 1525, and 
at the end of the year was imprisoned on a 
charge of heresy, hut was liberated in the spring of 
1520. Having a witty pen and a satiric turn, and 
not being particularly prudent either in speech or 
conduct, he made many enemies and gave his royal 
patrons considerable trouble. During his absence 
lioni Paris in 1535 his house was searched, and 
compromising literature was found in his library. 
His claim that a poet should be permitted to read 
everything being disallowed, he lied, iirst to the 
court of the Queen of Navarre, and later found 
refuge with the Duchess of Ferrara, He returned 
to Paris in 1536, and in 1538 began to translate the 
Psalms, which in their French dress became very 
popular, especially at the court, where they were 
sung to favourite secular airs, and helped to make 
the now views fashionable at least. He was 
encouraged by the king to continue bis translation, 
but the part published in 1541 having been con- 
demned by the Sorbonne, he had again to flue in 
1543. lie made his way to Geneva, but, finding 
Galvin’s company uncongenial, be went to Turin, 
where be died in 1544. Ills poems consist of elegies, 
epistles, rondeaus, ballads, songs, sonnets, madri- 
gals, epigrams, nonsense verses, and longer pieces 
of a general character ; and, though Ire himself lells 
us that love was above all his master, Iuh special 
gift lay in the direction of badinage and graceful 
satire. Marot lias a singularly light touch, and a 
great power of simple natural expression, and in 
all bis poems— if we except some early rhetorical 
exorcises— there is the distinctive style Marotiquc 
which has had an important influence on French 
literary language. Though he was persecuted for 
his religions views, he expressly declares that he 
was not a Lutheran, and probably like marry of Iris 
friends— Dolet for instance— be lmd no very 
delinite theological beliefs. 

Scio ( Euvres Completes (4 vola, Paris, 1873-75) ; Qiuvres 
Oltoisics, an admirable selection (Paris, 182(1 ) ; Life by 
Vifcet (38118); Douen, Clement Marot et le Faultier 
Huguenot (2 vole. 1879). Of Cliiiffrcy's costly edition 
only two volumes bad appeared in 1800. 

MtU’O/ia, ft Roman lady of noble birth, lint of 
infamous reputation in the scandalous chronicles of 
her age, daughter of the equally notorious Theo- 
dora, was born in the close of the !)tlr century, As 
tire mistress of Pope Bergitrs III., and mother and 
grandmother of three popes (John XL, John XII., 
and Leo VII.), she exercised the greatest iiillneneo 
on the political alf'airs of her time in Italy. She 
was married three times, and, if we may credit 
lire narrative of Luitpraiid, had skill and address 
enough to procure the deposition and death of 
Pope John X,, and subsequently the elevation of 
her soil as John XI. Murozia’s later years 
brought on her the punishment of her crimes. She 
died in prison at Rome in 938. 

Marprelatc Controversy, a bitter war of 
vigorous and often homely pamphlets, waged 
against official Episcopacy by the Elizabethan 
Puritans. Many of these were written by de- 
jrrived minister's', but were published under the 
comprehensive name of Martin Marprelftte. The 
time of greatest activity was about 1589, and the 
hooks were printed in spite of severe government 
repression, successively at Moulsoy near Kingston- 
on-Thames, Fawsley in Northamptonshire, Norton, 
Coventry, YVelxtone in Warwickshire, and in or 
near Manchester. The names of tiro chief writers 
were John Penry (hanged), John lldall (left to 
rot in jail), Fenner, John Field, and Job Throck- 
morton' who wrote Hue ye any Work for Cooper t 
One of the best attempts to answer the Marprelftte 
writers was Bishop Cooporof Winchester's Adinoni- 
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tim to the People of England. Other wiitera on 
the same bide were John Lilly and Thomas Nash. 
Bacon presented to the ministry in 1.390 his wise 
paper entitled An Advertisement touching the Con- 
troveme of the Chunk of England, an admirable 
argument for moderation and mutual concession in 
ilnngs inditfevent. ‘ First of all,’ lie says, ‘ it is 
more than time that there were an end awl sur- 
cease made of this immodest and deformed manner 
of writing lately entertained, wheiehy matters of 
religion are handled in the style of the stage.’ 
Professor Arber has included a reprint of the Mar- 
prelate tracts in his 1 English Scholar’s Library. ’ 
See the Rev. IV. Haskell’s History of the Marjuv- 
late Controversy ( 1S45). 

Marqne, Letter of. See Letter of 
Marque. 

Marquesas Islands, or MendaSas, are a 
group in Polynesia, N. of Tuamotn or Low Archi- 
pelago, between 8° and 11” S. lat. and 138° and 141“ 
VY. long. The name strictly applies to four or live 
islands discovered by Mendafia in 159.3, hut usually 
includes now the ‘ Washington group of seven 
islands, to the north-west, which were discovered 
by the American Ingraham in 1797. Total area, 
482 sq. m. The whole archipelago is volcanic. 
Hiva-oa and Nuka-hiva are the largest islands. 
Nearly all are shaped into several narrow valleys, 
in which the hulk of the population, 5216 in 1885, 
live. In Cook’s time there were 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, but in 1S38 they had decreased to 20,000. 
They are perhaps the iinesb race of the brown Poly- 
nesian stock, and, though courteous, are cruel and 
revengeful. Since 1842 the islands have been a 
French protectorate. A little cotton is grown by 
Chinese immigrants. 

Marquetry. .See Inlaying. 

Marquette, capital of Marquette county, 
Michigan, is on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, 430 miles by rail N. of Chicago. It has 
foundries, blast-furnaces, &c., besides sawmills 
and maeliine-sdiops, and a .slate-quarry. Iron ore 
in very large quantities is mined in the county and 
shipped from here. Marquette is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic bishop, Pop. (1884) 6690. 

Marquis, or Marquess, the degree of nobility 
which in the peerage of England ranks next to 
duke. Marquises were originally commanders on 
the borders or frontiers of countries, or on the 
.sea-coast, which they were hound to protect. In 
England there were marquises or lords-marehers 
of the borders of Scotland and Wales in the reign 
of Henry III., and the foreign equivalent Mitrlc- 
ff/cf was common on the Continent ; but the 
first English marquis in the modern sense was 
Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who was created 
Marquis of Dublin by Richard II. in 1385. The 
title was first introduced into Scotland in 1599, 
when the Marquises of Huntly and Hamilton 
were created. For the coronet of a marquis, see 
Coronet. The mantle is scarlet, with three and 
a half doublings of ermine. A marquis is styled 
‘ The Most Honourable ; ’ his wife is a marchioness ; 
his eldest .son takes by courtesy the next lower title 
in the peerage, except where that is identical with 
the title of the marqnisate, in which case he must 
take the next lower still. The younger sons of a 
marquis are styled ‘Lord,’ and daughters ‘Lady,’ 
with the addition of Christian name and surname. 

Mari - . See Mar. 

Marriage denotes the union of man and woman 
in the legal relation of husband and wife as the 
s ame may he defined by local law or custom. The 
term may he properly applied to connections be- 
tween the sexes which to civilised people seem 
exceedingly slight and loose, provided that they 


are founded on contract, are intended to endure, 
and aie approved of, or at least permitted, by public 
or group opinion ; but these arc conditions essen- 
tial to marriage. It is not strictly applicable to 
cases in which the wife is got by capture ; for no 
relations or consequences that can he called legal 
can arise out of an act of violence which arouses 
resentment and provokes to retaliation ; hut, if the 
captor’s tribe approve, there may be. da fueto 
marriage in such cases, and true marriage if, in 
addition, the tribe of Lhe woman acquiesces in 
the coptine when effected, in which case an 
approach is made to marriage with the form of 
capture — i.e. marriage proceeding upon a contract, 
but carried out through a form or pretence of cap- 
turing the bride. 

Maiiy nations have had traditions of a time when 
marriage was unknown among their own prede- 
cessors, and of some lawgiver to whom its institu- 
tion was ascribed, who was, for example, among 
the Egyptians, Menus ; among the Chinese, Fo-hi; 
among the Greeks, Cecums ; among the Hindus, 
Svetakctu. And (if man had to work out his own 
institutions) it is plain that societies everywhere 
would need time for arriving at those regulative 
customs, in the absence of which there would be no 
marriage, and neither right nor wrong in matters 
of sex ; much time, indeed, wherever there pre- 
vailed that laiv of incest (exogamy) which cut off 
men from marrying all women or their own kin- 
dred, however remote the relationship, the women 
among whom their connections must have been 
made at first. Danviu, founding upon observation 
of the higher animals, was of opinion that, before 
the springing up of marriage custom, the jealous 
rage of the male would determine that there would 
be no general promiscuity of the women, and that 
there would at first he a prevalence of polygyny. 
It should, however, he remembered that among 
early peoples and backward peoples, with marriage 
fully defined, jealousy has often been practically 
unknown. Observation of men, savage and civilised, 
would perhaps suggest that, before some notion of 
right in matters of sox lmd spuing up, there would 
he no uniform behaviour in those matters, that men 
would do as they could, as passion prompted and 
opportunity offered, and that they would not ho 
over-scrupulous in their connections— i.e. that they 
might he polygamists, poly Midlists, or monogamists 
according to circumstances, and that there wonld 
ho as much promiscuity as there was opportunity 
for. 

An attempt to show in outline the history of 
marriage and of kinship lias necessarily been made 
under the head of Family (q.v.), and to that refer- 
ence must here he made. In that account the 
beginnings of marriage are traced to the predom- 
inance of a modification of promiscuity, to Nail - 
polyandry, or something equivalent to iL, which 
could yield a system of kinship through females 
only — a limitation of kinship which can only have 
become established when there was usually no 
father in the household, and fatherhood was un- 
certain, not thought of, or not claimed. Ulti- 
mately, in advanced societies everywhere, marriage 
came to be regarded as not to be duly constituted 
without a religious sanction. 

While the law of exogamy forbids a man to marry 
any woman of his own kindred, a law which has 
been named endogamy forbids a man (where it 
prevails) to marry any woman who is not of his 
kindred. Endogamy lias been widely prevalent, 
and not among rather advanced populations only, 
but among many which are decidedly backward ; 
hnt there are indications, often conclusive, of its 
having been preceded by exogamy, and it may 
he taken to have been preceded by it at least i'll 
most oases. Exogamy, if this he conceded, has 
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prevailed at one time or another neaily everywhere. 
The known cases in which peoples have depended 
for their wives upon capture, or have, after a con- 
tract for marriage, none through the form of cap- 
turing the bride (which undoubtedly is a relic of 
capture), are a most extensive class; and exogamy 
«ives the explanation of all such eases. Exogamous 
men having unfriendly neighbours might have to 
go without wives if they did not capture women 
from their neighbours ; and when these also were 
exogamous, we may believe that in time captures 
would be made easy — that reciprocal captures 
would be more or less arranged, until at length 
there were contracts made for exchange or pur- 
chase of women, and the capture became a form 
only. As a form capture Iiuh in fact lingered on, 
in shapes more or less distinct, in the marriage 
ceremonies of many modern peoples. For an 
attempt to show the origin of the law, which 
had the remarkable ell'ect of interdicting marriage 
between all mon and women of the name blood or 
kindred, see The, Enylixh I fistin' teal Heuicw, No. 1), 
January 1888; and The Origin of Exogamy, by 
J. F. M'Lununn. 

This account of exogamy takes it to have been 
in the first instance an interdict upon wiving only ; 
but the dillieulty is rather to see how men came 
to abstain from marrying their own women than 
how, that point reached, they afterwards went on 
to abstaining from tlmm altogether, Of course, it 
had to be kept in view that the law of exogamy 
must have been, in fact, a practice which became 
pievalent and then obligatory, and that, while it 
was growing uj>, the practice must have been 
the same that it was after it had got the force 
of law, so that, if exogamy at first necessitated 
a practice of capturing wives, it must have boon 
a practice of capturing wives that became con- 
solidated as exogamy. Groups composed of a 
single totem kindred, when exogamous (see 
Family), could only get wives by capture. And 
thus it was a practice (1) of capturing women of 
stranger groups for wives, and (“2) of taking for 
wives only stranger or foreign — i.o. captured— 
women that had to be accounted for. A long-con- 
tinnod scarcity of women (which infanticide might 
account for) is suggested as lliu explanation of a 
systematic practice of capture, and the position 
of men relatively to captured women oil the one 
hand, and their own women (these being scarce) 
on the other, as the explanation of marriage being 
ultimately confined to captured or foreign women. 
What is scarce is of importance, and the position 
of women among their own kinsmen must have 
tended to ho high, ho that something like the Nujr 
relation only could he formed with women by their 
kinsmen, and that iL may he without any eon- 
tract, practically, at anyiiito, at the woman’s more 
choice. The captured woman, on the other hand, 
would bo a slave ; the eaptois could have her as a 
subject wife, absolutely on their own terms. It is 
this sort of connection that was destined to prevail, 
to become the typo of marriage, and it was the lot 
of the captive, not of tlio kinswoman. To subject 
the latter to it would liuvo been an outrage, ail 
olleuco against her and the kin, indeed, even at 
first what wo call a .sin ; and the practice which at 
first exempted her, when it became consolidated as 
custom, excluded her from the condition of wife to 
any of her kinsmon, with the feeling remaining, 
and grown intense, that it would ho a shocking mid 
sinful tiling for them to have her in that condition. 
The passage from this to the disuse of the Nair or 
quasi- Nair connections between men and tlieir own 
women which would have continued while marriage 
was growing up — and probably until after con- 
venience liau mado capture easy, i.e. more or less 
of a form, when there would he practically exchange 


of women — and then to the interdiction of such 
connections, time being given, does not appear to 
present much difficulty. Moreover there are a few 
eases known in which all marriage between rela- 
tives being forbidden, other connections seem nob 
to he excluded. This account of exogamy is, at 
anyrate, founded at every point upon human 
nature and its observed tendencies. The scarcity 
of women which is the basis of it is also the basis 
of the liistoiy of marriage which traces that institu- 
tion hack to polyaiulrous beginnings. 

See works cited at Family, and in addition, Darwin, 
Descent of Man (1870); Fison and Howitt, Kumilaroi 
and Kurnai (1880) ; A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1881) ; 
Max. ICovalcvsky, De t Origin* do la t'amillc et de la 
FropriCtfi (1800). 

The solemn and binding nature of marriage is 
recognised by all civilised peoples ; and, although in 
vaiions countries i here is vast difference in details, 
both ns to legal obligations and public ceremonies, 
there is much substantial agreement, Thus the 
restrictions as to age, consanguinity, Sc. which 
prevail in England and other modern countries 
wcio nearly the same in the Roman law, where, 
however, tlio consent of the paterfamilias was an 
essential. The canon law regards marriage as a 
sacrament and not us a contract ; hut it recognises 
the validity of man luge by mere consent, and with- 
out ecclesiastical sanction, in countries where such 
marriages are treated as valid. 

lin <//and . — A promise of marriage, given in ex- 
change for the promise of the other party, is bind- 
iug in English law. Performance is not enforced, 
hut damages may lie recovered for breach of promise. 
1 tis not necessary that the promise should ho proved 
by writing. The parties may give evidence, but the 
plaintiff cannot recover unless his or her testimony 
is corroborated by some other material evidence. 
If either party discovers that the other lias been 
guilty of gross misconduct, or of serious misrepre- 
sentation m regard to his or her circumstances and 
previous life, breach of promise may be justified. 
It has been hold that a bodily infirmity, rendering 
it dangerous for the defendant to marry, is no 
defence to an action, 

Males of fourteen and females of twelve, not 
subject to any physical or mental incapacity, aro 
permitted to contract marriage ; but for the marriage 
of a minor the consent of parents or guardians ought 
previously to ha obtained (see Infant). Persons 
already married are, of course, incapable of marry- 
ing again, unless set free by death or by Divorce 
(q.v.). A man may not marry bis mother or other 
ascendant, his daughter or other descendant, or any 
woman within the third degree of consanguinity, 
lie is also precluded, by reason of ailinity, from 
marrying any woman related as ascendant, descend- 
ant, or blood-relation within the third degree to a 
deceased wife, Since 1835 marriages within tho 
prohibited degrees are wholly void ; it is not neces- 
sary that proceedings should be taken to annul any 
such union. Tho policy of the law which forbids a 
man to marry his Deceased Wife’s His ter (q.v.) Inis 
been much questioned ; and bills for legalising sucli 
marriages have several times been passed by the 
House of Commons, 

Persons intending to marry are required to give 
notice of their intention ; the forms commonly 
used for this purpose are banns, and tho certificate 
of a superintendent-registrar. Banns (q.v.) are 
tho subject of a separate article. Instead of 
giving notice to the parish minister, the parties 
may apply to a registrar or superintendent* 
registrar of the district in which they have 
resided seven days : if they reside in different 
districts application must he made in both. After 
twenty-one days the superintendent-registrar issues 
a certificate for the marriage ; one shilling is paid 
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fov entry of notice, and one shilling' for certificate. 
Parties desiring to be maiiied without delay must 
obtain a license dispensing with the ordinary forms. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury.may grant a special 
license (which is issued by his vicar-general) for 
maniage at any' time or place. License for a 
mauiage in church is obtained from a surrogate 
on an affidavit as to residence, absence of lawful 
impediment, and (if either party be. a minor) con- 
sent of parents or guardians. A license luay also 
he obtained ori giving one day’s notice to the 
superintendent-registrar, and making a declaration 
as to residence, &c. The fees payable fur licenses 
are considerably' higher than those. paid for banns 
and for the ordinary certificate. It is to be observed 
that the registrar cannot give a license for marriage 
in church. His ordinary certificate is usually 
accepted in lieu of banns ; hut a clergyman may 
insist on banns or episcopal license when the 
marriage is in church. 

In tlie actual celebration of marriage the law 
reipiire& that the ceremony take place between 
8 A.M. and 3 r.M. (12 a.m. until 1886), that the 
parties declare that they know of no impediment 
to their marriage, that formal words of consent 
be used in the presence of witnesses, and that 
the marriage he duly registered. If the maniage 
is in church, the prayer-book service is used, and 
the minister enters the marriage in the register. 
If it is in a Nonconformist chapel or other regis- 
tered building, a registrar must he in attendance. 
Persons who wish to he married according to pi 
secular form may be married at a register office,. in 
presence of a superintendent-registrar, and of a 
registrar and two other witnesses. Persons so 
mairied may afterwards go through a religious 
ceremony, hut such ceremony is not a maniage, 
in the legal sense of the word, and therefore must 
not he registered. In 1868 a Royal Commission 
reported on the marriage laws of the United 
Kingdom, pointing out the grave inconveniences 
resulting from the maintenance of different laws 
in England, .Scotland, and Ireland, and from the 
unceitainty of the English law. The excessive 
formality of the statute law is in some degree 
neutralised by the rule that a marriage is not 
avoided unless for some fraud or irregularity of 
which both parties are cognisant. Thus, a man 
who is married in a false name is duly married, 
unless the wife is a party- to the deception ; and it 
has been, held that a marriage in church, without 
banns or license, is valid, if the wife is under the 
belief that the husband lias complied with the 
necessary- legal forms. For further particulars in 
regard to forms, see Hammick’s Marriage Law of 
England ; and for the legal effects of marriage, see 
the article Husband and IVife. 

A marriage celebrated in church by a person pro- 
fessing to he in holy orders, and not known by both 
parties to he an impostor, is valid. If both parties 
acquiesce in the celebration of marriage by- a pre- 
tended clergyman, tlie marriage is void. Marriage 
by proxy is not known to English law, and if it 
were thought desirable to permit such a marriage 
in tlie ease of a sovereign or other person of exalted 
rank, a special act of parliament would probably he 
passed for the purpose. When one party is a Pro- 
testant and the other a Roman Catholic, it was 
formerly, not unusual to arrange for two religious 
ceremonies ; hut the Roman Catholic clergy now 
decline to officiate in such cases, unless the parties 
promise that there shall he no Protestant ceremony. 
I lie Anglican clergy being no longer the sole 
authoritative registrars, the repetition of the 
Catholic marriage in an Established church is not 
now tolerated, For papal dispensations granted to 
Catholics, see Dispensation. 

In regard to marriages celebrated abroad, and 


marriages in England where the parties, or one of 
them, may be of foreign nationality, it is important 
to observe that the law of the parlies’ domicile 
governs the essentials of the marriage (capacity of 
the paities to contract maniage, Ac.), and that the 
law- of the place of celebration governs the forms 
with which the marriage must he solemnised, except 
in tlie case of a marriage celebrated in an ambassa- 
dor’s house, or other place enjoying the privilege of 
ex-tciiitoiialify r . It is not alway's easy- to say' what 
are the essentials of a marriage, and what rules 
and ceremonies are to he considered merely formal. 
French larv, for example, requires persons about to 
marry to obtain, or at least to apply- for, the con- 
sent of tlioii parents. A Frenchman married in 
England without asking his parents’ consent. It 
may he said that lie has only omitted a fuunalily 
not required by English law ; hut the French courts 
hold in such cases that an essential requisite of valid 
marriage is wanting. It is obviously- most incon- 
venient that persons deemed to lie married in one 
countiy should he considered unmarried in another ; 
the ‘conilict of laws’ as to marriage and divorce is 
the cause of much hardship and injustice, 

Scotland . — The law of Scotland regards marriage 
as a contract constituted by the consent of the 
parties alone. In its effects it differs from other 
contracts in respect that if confers upon the parties 
a certain distinct status, and inasmuch as its 
duration and legal consequences cannot he changed 
at the will of the parties. This is what is refoirud 
to when marriage is said to ho an institute or some- 
thing more than a contract. As the free eminent 
of the parties is necessary, marriage is impossible 
when those elements are present which the law 
regards as involving incapacity to give consent. 
Thus idiots and mad persons cannot marry, and a 
marriage to which the assent of one or other of 
the paities has been gained by- fraud, force, or fear, 
or error as to some essential mailer, will he void. 
Intoxication, if the person iH so drunk us not to 
know what is being done, also invalidates a mar- 
riage. Pupils— i.e. females under twelve and males 
under fourteen — cannot many; hut, if the parlies 
are of marriageable age, the consent of their parents 
or guardians is not necessary. Resides these in- 
capacities, specially- affecting the nature of the 
consent given, and attaching to marriage in com-- 
mon with ail other contracts, there are others 
peculiar to marriage only. Thus, impotoucy renders 
a maniage void, and a previous marriage, while it 
subsists, prevents either of the parties from lawfully- 
contracting another; marriage between adulterers 
is forbidden by an old statute (regarding which, 
however,, doubts have been expressed as to whether 
its force is not gone by desuetude), and relationship 
within certain degrees prevents the relations from 
marrying. The forbidden degrees, as in England, 
are drawn from the Jewish law as sot forth in 
the Boole of Leviticus (see above). A further pre- 
liminary requisite to a valid marriage is that one 
or other of the parties shall have resided in Heol- 
land for. a. term immediately preceding the mar- 
riage. This term varies according to the form which 
the marriage takes. An irregular marriage is not 
good unless one of the parties either had his or her 
usual residence in Scotland, or lived there for 
twenty-one days before the marriage. In the case 
of a marriage after proclamation of Banns (q.v.) 
the session-clerk cannot proclaim banns until the 
parties have resided in his parish for six weeks. 
Where publication of notice by the registrar lakes 
the place of banns parties must reside for fifteen 
days in the. district before intimating to tlie regis- 
trar their intention to marry, and seven further 
days must elapse before the marriage takes place. 

As regards the manner of eontraeting marriage 
the law of Scotland is peculiar among those of 
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other nations for the freedom which it allows to 
the contracting parties. If their present consent 
to marry is proved, the law requires no special 
form of proof, imposes no restrictions as to time 
and place, and enjoins no special mode of cele- 
bration. The Mossing of the church is not required 
by the law of the land to make a nuuriagu good ; 
although all marriages celebrated without the 
assistance of a clergyman are called irregular 
marriages. It is enough that the parties give 
their free consent to marry eacli other. If a man 
and woman have lived together ah husband and 
wife, and have had the reputation among their 
neighbours of being married to one another, and 
this reputation is general itr tire neighbourhood, 
urrcorrlradietoil by any one and of considerable 
duration itr point of time, these parties will he 
held to have exchanged a consent to marry, 
and the courts will declare them to he married. 
This is called marriage by habit and repute. 
Where a prortri.se to marry has boon given ami 
sexual intercourse between the parties lias fol- 
lowed in Scotland, upon the faith of the promise, 
the court, upon proof of the promise by the writing 
or the oath oi a defender, will declare the parties 
to have been married, the presumption of tire law 
being that tiro intercourse has taken place only on 
an interchange of consent to many. This is called 
marriage lry promise r it bsnj unite copula, Cases of 
marriage by habit and repute or by promise sub. 
cop. are very rare. In the general ease, the fact of 
the interchange of consent to marry is not left to 
ho presumed by law, hut is proved in the most 
unequivocal way either by writing or witnesses. 
These eases are distinguished as marriages by 
words of present consent per verba da prenenti. 
According to this form persons may marry by 
declaring, with or without witnesses, that they 
then consent to marry anil do marry, or by mak- 
ing a written declaration to that effect, and acting 
upon their declaration. This method of inter- 
change of words of present consent was tire one 
followed in the (Irotna (been (q.v.) or ‘over the 
border’ marriages by runaways from England, They 
were cheeked by Lord Brougham’s Act of 1850, re- 
quiring residence in Scotland for twenty-one days 
as a pre-requisite to the validity of art irregular 
marriage. Hut if this condition ho fnllilled they 
are still possible. Persons who marry in this way 
may he convicted before a magistrate or justice 
of the peace of having contracted an irregular 
marriage ; and, as the conviction is recorded in 
the books of tire court and stands as evidence of 
the marriage, this wav of getting married— by- 
declaration ami a police-court conviction — has 
been thought to ho the cheapest known way of 
securely tying the bonds of wedlock, since it 
entails no nueessary fees to any functionary. But 
persons convicted of an irregular marriage are 
required to register tlioir marriage, and the 
registrar is entitled to a feu of twenty shillings. 
Parties to an irregular marriage may apply within 
three months after its date to tire shoriir for a 
warrant to register tlioir marriage. The shorin' 
grants warrant upon proof of the marriage by 
written declaration ; and a certified copy of lire 
entry in the register is declared by statute, to be 
evidence of the marriage. The proceeding of 
applying to tlio sherill' for warrant to register is 
often believed by the parties to bo a civil ceremony 
of marriage, and popular language speaks of 
couples having been married by the slierill'. By 
a mistaken notion ami confusion with the English 
forms of marriage this ‘marriage by the sheriff’ 
is sometimes referred to as ‘ marriage by special 
license,’ sometimes as ‘marriage before the 
registrar,’ while the truth is that the parties have 
married themselves, and only apply to the public 


functionaries to make their marriage a matter of 
public record. 

Cases of irregular marriage by interchange of 
words of consent, though much more common 
than those of marriage by habit and repute or by 
promise and copula, are rare in comparison with 
marriages celebrated by clergymen. These are 
forms of marriage by the interchange of words of 
consent ; tire law not regarding the presence of 
a clergyman or the sanction of the church as 
necessary to marriage. If a clergyman officiates 
at a marriage he may do .so only after the publi- 
cation of Banns (q.v.) or publication of notice by a 
registrar as in England. If he do so without these 
preliminaries the marriage becomes a clandestine 
marriage, and the clergyman and the parties are 
subject to penalties. When notice to the registrar 
of an intention to marry takes the place of banns, 
the notice is entered in a Marriage Notice Boole, 
and publicly posted on the registrar’s office for seven 
days, after which time, if no objections are taken, 
the. registrar issues a certilicate of publication of 
notice which authorises a clergyman to marry the 
parties producing it. There is now no provision of 
law restraining clergymen of other churches than 
the Established Cliureh ut Scotland from celebrating 
regular marriages. While regular marriages are 
always treated in law as marriages * in the face of 
the church,’ it is not the practice to solemnise 
l’resbyterinn marriages in church, nor is such 
a solemnisation necessary to make a marriage 
regular and lawful. Thu ceremony is usually eon- 
ducted by a clergyman at the house of the bride’s 
father ; although of late years there have been 
signs that Presbyterians may come to adopt the 
custom of marrying within the church walls. The 
proceedings ought to include, ami usually do in- 
clude, an express inquiry whether the parties con- 
sent lo marry; a declaration by them, given 
generally by a nod or a curtsy, that they do 
consent ; a solemn admonition by the clergy- 
man ; a declaration by him that the parties are 
married ; and the nuptial benediction. The cere- 
mony should take place in the presence of wit- 
nesses who know tho parties, and who are capable 
of giving evidence. After the marriage is solem- 
nised (which may take place any hour of tho 
day), a .schedule, which is given out to the parties 
along with tho certilicate of publication of banns, 
or of publication of notice by a registrar, lias to 
be presented, iilled up, to the clergyman; signed 
by the parlies, the clergyman, and at least two 
witnesses, and delivered to the parties, who must 
transmit it within three days, under penalties, to 
the registrar of the parish in which the marriage is 
solemnised. See HUSBAND AND WIFE, Divoboe. 

I reland . — The law of Ireland as to the constitu- 
tion of marriage is substantially the same as that 
of England. The form of celebration may differ 
according as the marriage is solemnised in the 
Disestablished Chinch of Ireland, the Roman 
Catholic, or the Presbyterian Church ; or between 
persons of different religious persuasions ; but the 
legal rights and duties of the several churches with 
regard to marriages are now practically the same 
— to provide for publication of a marriage and for 
its solemnisation between certain hours m a build- 
ing set apart for divine service. 

United States . — In the IJniLed States the general 
rulo iii almost all the states is that no specific form 
is necessary to the constitution of marriage if tho 
consent of ’ the spouses is proved. But marriage 
differs from contract in that it cannot be modified 
or dissolved by consent, nor rescinded on proof of 
fraud. The law in some slatos requires that mar- 
riages he authorised by taking out a license, and 
solemnised before a magistrate or a clergyman. 
Pennsylvania provides that, marriages must be 
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'Olemnisetl before twelve witnesses. But a mar- 
riage good at common law is good notwithstanding 
any statute on the subject, unless the statute con- 
tain express words of nullity. The original law of 
the prohibited degrees has been modified ; and the 
prohibition of nianiage with a deceased wife’s sister 
is all but unknown. 

See the articles 


Adultery. 

Affinity. 

Il.'nin-. 

Bitilardy. 

Bitainy. 

Celibacy. 


Concubinage. 

Consanguinity. 

Divorce, 

Fleet Mauiageo. 
Husband nml Wife. 
Illegitimacy. 


Jointure. 

Judicial SopRiaiiori. 

Legitimation. 

Polygamy, 

Settlements 

Wedding. 


Marrow is a substance of low specific gravity 
filling the cells and cavities of the hones of mam- 
mals. There are two varieties, which are known 
as red or watery marrow and yellow or oily marrow. 
In some of the short hones, as the bodies of the 
vertebra and the sternum, the marrow has a 
reddish colour, due to the presence of cells which 
have this colour and are supposed to he transition 
forms between the proper marrow cells and red 
blood-corpuscles. On analysis it is found to 
contain 75 per cent, of water, the remainder con- 
sisting of albuminous and fibrinous matter, with 
salts and a trace of oil. In the long bones of a 
healthy adult mammal the marrow occurs as a 
yellow, oily fluid, contained in vesicles like those 
of common fat, which are imbedded in the inter- 
spaces of the medullary membrane — i.e. a highly 
vascnlar membrane lining the interior of the bones. 
This marrow consists of 96 per cent, of oil and 4 of 
water, connective tissue, and vessels. 


Marrow Controversy, one of the most 
strenuous and memorable struggles in the religious 
history of Scotland, took its name from a book en- 
titled the Marrow of Modem Divinity, written by 
a Puritan soldier in the time of the Commonwealth. 
The highly evangelical character of this work, and 
especially its doctrine of the free grace of God in 
the redemption of sinners, had made it a great 
favourite with the few zealous ami pious ministers 
then to be found in the Church of Scotland, and in 
1718 an edition was published by the Rev. James 
Hog of Camock. A committee of the General 
Assembly reported against the work as too free in 
its offer of salvation, and the Assembly formally 
condemned the hook. Twelve ministers, amongst 
whom were Thomas Boston (q.v.) and the Erskines 
(q.v.), protested against this decision, and were 
ultimately rebuked by the Assembly, the national 
sympathy being on the whole with the 'Repre- 
senters’ or ‘Marrow-men.’ The controversy was 
substantially the same that, in 1733, resulted in 
the deposition of Bbenezer Erskine, and the ori- 
gination of the ‘ Secession’ body. 

Mnri'Uiii, See Reed. 

Marry at, Frederick, was born in West- 
minster on July 10, 1792. lie was the second son 
of Joseph Marry at, M.P. for Sandwich and colonial 
agent for the island of Grenada. In 1806 he went 
to sea as a midshipman under Captain Lord Coch- 
rane on board the hnperieuse frigate. He spent 
some years of active and dangerous service under 
his fumuus captain on the north-west coasts of 
France, on the north coast of Spain, and in the 
Mediterranean, taking part in many of the inci- 
dents which he afterwards described in Frank Mild- 
may mi. Mr Midshipman Easy. ‘The cruises of 
tlm Imperieuse,’ he wrote in liis private log, < were 
periods of continued excitement from the hour in 
which she hove up her anchor till she dropped it 
again m port; the day that passed without a shot 
being bred in anger was with us a blank day ; the 
lioats were hardly secured on the booms than they 
were cast loose and out again.’ After visiting 
West Indian waters in the JEolus and Spartan 


frigates he received a lieutenant's commission in 
1812, and was soon after appointed to the sloop 
Espiiffle, in which he cruised on tlm north const 
of South America. He was twice invalided homo, 
but was ap 2 iointed commander at the age of twcnly- 
tliree, in 1815, at the close of the great war. In 
1819 he married Miss Sliairp, the daughter of a 
Scotch gentleman, and was then appointed to the 
Bearer sloop, which was kept cruising oil’ St 
Helena to guard against the ebcajm of Napoleon. 
After doing good work in suppressing tho channel 
smugglers in the Rosario he was sent out in com- 
mand of the Larne to Burma, where his men 
suffered severely in river-work and slockado-light- 
ing. On his return to England his RurvicoH were 
rewarded by the Companionship of tho Bath and 
the command of the Ariadne, of twenty-eight guns, 
lie resigned in 1830 and never afterwards applied 
for a ship, lint settled in Sussex House, Hammer- 
smith, and thenceforth led the life of a mini of 
letters. Frank 31 ild may. Ins first novel, appeared 
in 1S29, and thu Kinifs (him in 1830. In 1 832 Ire 
became editor of tho Metropolitan Mat/azine, to 
which he contributed Newton Forster ( 1832), l‘dcr 
Simple ( 1833 ), Jacob Faithful, Jupht't in Sennit of 
a Father, and 31r Midshipman Easy ( lK.’H ). After 
living for some time abroad lie suvcruil his connec- 
tion with the Metropolitan ■ Mmju-.ine, and wrote 
for the New Monthly at thu rate of .620 a sheet. 
Snaiicij Yu w and The I’asha, of Man// Talcs camo 
out in 1836, and in 1837 Marryat set out for a tour 
through the United States, where he nmmiuod for 
two years, and where he wrote The, Phantom Ship 
(1839) and a drama, The Uucan Waif, which was 
produced at a New York theatre. Ills literary 
work was fairly remunerative : ho received £ 14(1(1 
for Mr Midshipman Easy, T160I) for his Diary in, 
America, nml similar slims for Ms other books. 
But he was extravagant and unlucky in his specula - 
tions, and he lost heavily through his estate of 
Laugham in Norfolk. During his later years his 
means wore greatly narrowed, and his life seems to 
have been shortened by overwork, IHh Diary in. 
America was issued in 1839, and was followed 
before the close of 1812 by Poor Jack, Masfcrman 
Ready, The Poacher, and Pr.reimil Keene. In 18*13 
he settled on his Norfolk property, where ho spout 
his days in farming and m writing stories for chil- 
dren. lie published Settlers in Canada in 18-W, 
The Mission in 1840, The Privateer’s Man in 184(1, 
ami the Children of the New Forest in 1847. 
Valerie was only partly Marryal's ; and Rattlin the 
Reefer, though included in tho list of Ms novels, 
was written by E. Howard, his mih-adiUir on tiio 
Metropolitan Magazine. His health broke down 
in 1847, and, after rupturing several blood-voHHolH, 
he died at Laugliam on August 9, 18-18, Ho was 
an. excellent officer and a generous man, though 
quick-tempered, extravagant, and ovor-oager in tho 
pursuit of enjoyment. 

As a writer of sea-stories Marryat has no superior. 
He cannot, it may he, bring fully homo to his 
readers the beauty and the terror of 'the deep. But 
for invention, narrative skill, and gras]) of clianuitor, 
ami especially for richness of humour, 1m stands first 
ot all those who have dealt with tlm sea and sailors 
m prose fiction. No doubt bin fun often descends 
to farce; still, setting Dickens aside, thoro 1 h no 
English novelist who has awakened heartier anil 
honester laughter. His happiest creations, Mr 
Uiucks, for example, and Terence O’Britm, and 
Mr Easy and Mesty and Equality Jack would 
not unworthily (ill places in the gallery of tho 
greatest novelist. Ilis best hooka are thoroughly 
. in workmanship. They lmtray no sign (if 
straining aftereffect; tho prose is direct, clear, and 
vigorous, an ideal, in its way, of the narrative of 
adventure. Nothing, for example, could well be 
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more vivid, yet nothing could well be simpler and 
more reserved in style, than such a passage as the 
club-hauling of the Diomede ( in Peter Simple ), where 
— as is usual in Marryat — the excitement and peril 
of the moment are brought home to you in the 
tersest phrase, by dramatic flashes and a] it touches 
of dialogue. Tlis sea-lights, his chases and cutting- 
out expeditions, are told with irresistible gusto. 
The writing is as unpretentious as it is spirited 
and truth-like. You have only to compare the 
action between the Rattlesnake and the three 
schooners ( in Peter Simple ), or the fight between the 
Aurora and the Trident (in Midshipman East/), 
with Fenimore Cooper’s attempts in the same line 
to he convinced of Marryat’s immense superiority as 
an artist. Tlis books have been the delight of boy- 
hood since they lirsl appeared ; and you can turn 
to them in after years confident of a renewal of past 
enjoyment. The sailors of the Great War live in 
his pages as vividly as certain ranks and classes of 
Londoners live in the pages of Dickens. 

See Life and Letters of Captain Marryat (1872), by 
his daughter Florence Marryut, herself a prolific novelist ; 
and the Life of Captain Marryat, by David l-Iamiay 
(‘Groat Writers’ series, 1889). 

HIllX'S (archaic and poetic Manors: in the song 
of the Arval brothers, Mannar ; the Oscnn form is 
Mamcrs), an ancient Italian divinity of war and of 
husbandry, identified by the (hwcisiug Unmans 
with Are's (q.v,). As the father of ltonmlus he 
was specially the progenitor of the Roman race, and 
lie shared with .1 npitor the honour of being styled 
Pater , the forms Marspiter and Maspitcr being 
common for Mars Pater. Other titles were Mars 
Uradams, as the warlike god ; Silvanns, as the 
rustic god ; and Quirinns, from his relation to the 
statu, and Ids especial care for Roman citizens in 
their civil capacity as Quirites, Tlis priests, the 
Sttlii, danced in complete armour. The wolf and 
the woodpecker were sacred to him. lie had many 
temples at Rome, tho most celebrated of which was 
that outside the Porta Ca/ic/ut , on tho Appian 
Road, and that of Mars Dll, or built by Augustus 
in the forum. The Campus Martins, wlioro the 
Romans practised athletic and military exercises, 
was named in honour of Mars ; so was the month 
of March {Martins), tho first month of the Roman 
year. The J.udi Marfittles wore celebrated every 
year in Lho circus on 1st August. Moo IT AN UTS. 

Mill's, Madbmoiskllk Anne Franooiso Boutot- 
Mouvel, a great favourite at the Thefitro Francois 
during tho first forty years of the 10th century, 
was horn in Paris on 5th February 1779, the 
illegitimate daughter of an actor Moutet and an 
actress Mars, She began to act before she was 
thirteen, joined the ThdAtre Framjais in 1799, and 
died at Paris on 20th March 18-17. Mho was equally 
mistress of naive parts as of those of the coqnolte, 
and was especially successful in Molibro’s master- 
pieces. Her Mf moires were published in 2 vols. in 
1849, and her Confidantes in 3 vols. in 1855. 

Marsala, a seaport on the westernmost point 
of Sicily, 102 miles by rail and 55 as the crow Hies 
SW. of Palermo. Pop. of town (18,31) 19,750; of 
commune, 40,250 (34,200 in 1871). If is defended 
by a citadel, lias a cathedral and an academy of 
sciences, and carries on a largo trade in wine, tho 
well-known Marsala, which became popular from 
having been supplied to tho Uritish fleet hi 1802. 
It resembles sherry, and is exported principally to 
England and the West Indies. 'Pile town occupies 
the site of Lilybivuin, the ancient capital of the 
Carthaginian settlements in Sicily, and was selected 
by Garibaldi as his landing-point for the Sicilian 
campaign of 1860. It obtained its present name 
from tho Saracens, who occupied it in tho 9Lli cen- 
tury, but wore driven out by the Normans in tho 


11 th. The liaibour was filled up by Charles V. in 
1567 to prevent a Turkish attack; it was recon- 
structed during the 19th century. On an average 
some 1960 vessels of 165,300 tons burden (one-ilftli 
British) enter every year, bringing chiefly slaves, 
grain, and spirits to the annual value of' £58,960. 
The total exports roaeli an annual value of £434,760, 
of which £431,720 is for wine. 

^ Marseillaise, the stirring song or hymn of the 
French republicans, was composed, six -sevenths of 
it, in 1792, by a young oflicer, Rougel de Lisle 
(q.v.), then stationed at Strasburg. lie composed 
both words and music under one inspiration one 
niglit in April after dining with tho mayor of the 
city \ Clicnii do I'ArmCe da lihin was the name he 
gave it. The song was speedily carried by enthusi- 
astic revolutionists to the chief cities of France. It 
was brought to Paris liy the volunteers of Mar- 
seilles, who sang it as they entered the capital 
( SOtli July ) and when they marched to the storming 
of the Tnilorios. Hence the Parisians called it La 
Marseillaise, and as such it has become the oflicial 
hymn of lho republicans of France. More than one 
writer lias called in question Rouget do Lisle’s 
claim to have composed the music ; but bis origin- 
ality seems to have been pioved. Interdicted under 
the Restoration and the Second Empire, tho Mar- 
seillaise became again the national song on the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war. See Le Roy 
de Sainte-Croix’s monograph (1880) and Loth's 
inquiry into its real author (Paris, 1886). 

Marseilles, in point of population the third 
city of France, being surpassed by Paris and 
Lyons only, is the chief town of the depart- 
ment Boiiehes-du-RhOne, and is situated on the 
south coast, about 27 miles E. of tho mouth of the 
Rhone. The principal commercial port of Franco, 
if not of tho entire Mediterranean, Marseilles is 
entered annually by 8247 vessels ( average for live 
years ending 1889) of 4,633,052 tons burden ; of this 
commerce nearly three-fourths is French, tho British 
being more than one-seventh. The total tonnage 
of Spain, Italy, Greece, and Holland together is 
only a little more than the British. The imports 
and exports together reach an annual value of 
65 to 70 millions sterling, three-11 film being for im- 
ports. Wheat, oil-seeds, coal (300,000 to 345,000 
tons), wine, spirits, and beer, sugar, maize, oats, 
barley, coll'ee, olive, palm, and cotton oils, pepper, 
flour, and fallow figure most prominently, in the 
order named, amongst the imports ; whilst the 
exports consist chiefly of clay tiles, wheat, oil- 
cakes, flour, sugar, oil, wine and spirits, soap, and 
candles. Marseilles is the headquarters of the 
Messagories Maritimes, G6n6rale Transatlantiquo, 
Marseillaise, and other great French commercial 
companies. An average ol 29,790 emigrants, of 
whom only 1500 are French, embark from this port 
evory year. The harbour accommodation consists 
of the old harbour, a natural basin of nearly 10 
acres, running into the heart of the city ; a series 
of new docks, quays, and warehouses (La Jolietle, 
&o.) extending fully a mile along the shore to the 
west of the old liarliour, and covering about a hun- 
dred acres ; and an outer roadstead between the 
dams to these docks and a breakwater constructed 
in deeper water; besides dry-docks, wet-docks, slips, 
&e. The iudusLry of tho place is very considerable, 
the lirsl place being taken by soap, vegetable oils, 
and oil-cake; soda, sugar, macaroni, iron, lead, zinc, 
tiles, and leather are manufactured. Several hun- 
dreds of men are employed in the Hour-mills and in 
the wine-vaults. There is a prosperous fishing Heel. 

The city of Mai settles is built on the slopes that 
overlook the old harbour, and at the foot, and lias 
of late years extended to the south-east. Although 
greatly improved since 1853, the sanitary condition 
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still leaves something to be desired. Its memor- 
able buildings include the new Byzantine basilica, 
which serves as a cathedral ; the pilgrimage church, 
Notre Dame de la Garde, with an image of the 
Virgin greatly venerated by sailors and fishermen, 
and with innumerable ex-vote offerings, built in 1864 
on the site of an old chapel of 1214; the church of 
St Victor ( 1200), with subterranean chapel and cata- 
combs of the 11th century ; the health office of the 
port, with fine paintings by Vernefc, David, Gerard, 
and Guerin ; tlie museum of antiquities, in the 
Chateau Borely ; the Longchamp palace, a very line 
Renaissance building (1870), which shelters in one 
wing tlie picture-gallery, and in the other the 
natural history museum ; the public library, with 
93,000 volumes and 1530 MSS. The public institu- 
tions embrace a botanical and a zoological garden, 
a marine and an astronomical observatory, a faculty 
of .sciences, and schools of medicine, tine arts, 
Oriental languages, music, commerce, hydro 
grapliy. Pop. (1861) 260,910; (1881) 360,099; 
(1886) 376,143, including a colony of 40,000 
Italians. Marseilles was the birthplace of 
Pythea.-, Petronins, Tiber-, and Puget. 

One of the oldest towns in France, Marseilles was 
founded by Phoeeans from Asia Minor six hnndved 
years before CInist. It was for many centuries, 
down to 300 A.D., a centie of Greek civilisation. 
The Greeks called^ it Massed in, the Romans 
Massilia. As tlie rival of Carthage it sided with 
Rome. It supported Pompey against Cmsav, but 
was taken by tlie latter in 49 B.C., after an obstinate 
defence. During subsequent ages it fell into the 
bands of the Saracens (9th century), Charles of 
Anjou and Provence (13th century), Alphonso V. 
of Aragon (1423), and Henry III. of France ( 1573). 
In 1112 it had become a republic; but in 1660 it 
was deprived by Louis XIV. of tlie privileges it had 
enjoyed as a free port almost from its foundation. 
The years 1720 and 1721 are memorable for the 
devastations of the plague in tlie port, when nearly 
half the population of 100,000 perished, and for the 
splendid heroism of Bishop Belsunce and the Chev- 
alier Rose, it was the scene of stirring events in 
1702 and 1793, and sent large bands of cut-throats 
to Paris, besides keeping sufficient at home to carry 
on wholesale murders, In 1871 Marseilles, always 
notorious for its extreme republicanism and law- 
lessness, proclaimed tlie commune. Its commerce 
has grown rapidly since the conquest of Algiers 
and the opening of the Suez Canal. 

See the statistical and historical works of Favre, of 
Boudin, and of Mathieu (1879), and the topographical 
account of Saurel (1884). 

Marsh, George Perkins, an American philo- 
logist, waa horn at "Woodstock, Vermont, March 
15, 1801_; graduated at Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire, in 1820 ; studied law in Burlington, 
Vermont; was elected to the Supreme Executive 
Council of the state in 1835, and to congress in 
1842 to 1849. Whilst United States minister at 
Constantinople from 1849 to 1853 ha was charged 
with a special mission to Greece (1852) ; in 1861 lie 
was appointed the first United States minister to 
the newly-formed kingdom of Italy. He waa 
made LL.D. by Harvard in 1859, and delivered 
courses of lectures on English philology at Col- 
umbia and at the Lowell Institute in Boston He 
died at Vallombrosa in Italy, July 23, 1882. Marsh 
had a sound knowledge of English philology am i 
his chief works are valued equally on both sides 
of the Atlantic. These are his Lectures on the 
English language (mi) and The Origin and His- 
tori/ of the English Language [ 1862). 'Other works 
1" Oamel, his Organisation, Habits , and Uses 
(18ab), and Man and Mature (1864; large! v re- 
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Marsh, Mrs (m?e Anne Caldwell), was horn 
about 1799 at Bindley Wood, Staffordshire; married 
tlie junior partner of the forger Famitloroy ; and 
between 1834 and 1857 produced a score of novels, 
of which tlie best were Two Old Men’s Tales, Emilia 
Wyndham (1846 ; new ed. 1888), and Norman's 
Bridge. In 1838 she came into tlie Liinlley Wood 
property, where she died in October 1874. 

Mavsll, Otiiniel Ciiart.es, palamnlologist, 
was born at Loclqiort, New York, 29th October 
1831, graduated at Yale in 1860, and studied 
zoology, geology, and mineralogy for two years 
further at New Haven, and for other three years 
in Germany. He became tlie Hist professor of 
Pakcontology at Yale in 1866, and thenceforward 
devoted himself to the investigation of •oxtinet 
American vertebrates, of which in various expedi- 
tions to tlie Rocky Mountains he lias discovered 
over a thousand new species, some representing 
wholly new orders. They include a new sub-class 
of odontornilhes, a new order of pterodactyl os 
(pteranodoiitia), the fillodoiitia amt dinoecrata, 
fossil monkeys from the Eocene of Wyoming, 
and several new families of Diuosauria (q.v. ). 
Professor Marsh has described many of his dis- 
coveries in the American Journal nj Science, mid 
has issued a series of valuable monographs (pub- 
lished by government) on Odontornithvs (1880), 
Dinoecrata (1884), Hauropodci (1888), Ac. lie is 
LL.D. of Harvard, I’li.l). of Heidelberg, and in 
1877 received the Bigaby medal of the Geological 
.Society, London. 

Marshal (Fr. mariehal ; Old High (lev. marah, 

‘a battle-horse,’ and sehnlk, ‘a servant’), a term 
meaning originally a groom or manager of Lho 
horse, though eventually the king’s marshal became 
one of the principal oil! eras of state. The royal 
farrier rose in dignity with the increasing import- 
ance of the ehr.valcrit, till he became, eon jointly 
with the Constable (q.v.), the judge in courts of 
chivalry. When the king headed 'his army in 
feudal times, the assembled troops were inspected 
by the constable and marshal, who fixed the spot 
for the encampment of each noble, and examined 
the number, arms, and condition of his retainers. 
With these duties was naturally combined lho 
regulation of all matters connected with armorial 
bearings, standards, and ensigns. In England lho 
earl-marshal is now head of 'the Heralds’ College 
(see Herald), and Lhe dignity is hereditary in the 
family of the Duke of Norfolk. In Hcoilaml lho 
office of ninrisclial was hereditary in the. family of 
Keith (q.v.). In 1716 George, tenth Earl Marisoiial, 
was attainted in consequence of his share in lho 
rebellion of the previous year, and the ollleo lias 
since been in abeyance. In Franco the highest , 
military officer is called a marshal, a dignity 
which originated early in the 13th century. There 
was at first only one Mariehal da France, and there 
were but two till the time of Francis I. Their 
number afterwards became unlimited. Napoleon's 
marshals are celebrated. From the title of this 
class of {jeneral officers the Germans have borrowed 
their Feld-marschall, ami the British (since 17,' Hi) 
their Field-marshal (q.v.). 

Marshall, capital of Harrison counly, Texas, 
stands at the junction of three railways, 40 miles 
°‘ Shreveport, Louisiana. It contains a ladies' 
col ege, and has railway machine-shops, foundries, 
and a trade m cotton. Pop. (1890) 7190. 

Marshall. John, chief-justice of the United 
states, was born in Fauquier county, Virginia, 
24th September 1755, and was studying Jaw when 
tlie Revolution began. He served as an officer— 

ai 1 ' hi ? fatliei '’ Colonel Thomas 

Marshall (1730-1802)— from 1775 to 1779; in 1780 he 
received, while m Richmond, a license to practise 
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law ; and in 1781, after a final campaign, lie 
settled down to his profession. He quickly gained 
distinction, and eventually rose to he head of the 
Virginia har. From 1782 he sat in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, the state council, the legis- 
lature ; in 1788 he was elected to the state con- 
vention, which ultimately — mainly owing to his 
and Madison’s (q.v.) arguments— adopted the new 
United States constitution. In 1797 he was 
appointed .joint envoy, with Pinckney and Gerry 
(q.v.) to France, where he and Pinckney, as 
Federalists, were ordered to leave the republic, 
after the envoys had indignantly declined Talley- 
rand’s overtures fora personal and a public loan. 
His conduct in this matter only made Marshall 
more respected and popular at home, and in 1799 
lie was elected to congress; on 12th May 1809 
lie was appointed secretary of state, which office 
lie held till March 1801. in January 1801 he was 
appointed ehief-juHtiee of the United States, and 
this position ho occupied until his death, at 
Philadelphia, Gth July 1835. Chief- justice Mar- 
shall’s long series of important decisions are 
recognised as standard authority on questions of 
constitutional law; a selection was published at 
Boston in 1839. He prepared a Fife of Washing- 
ton (3 veils. 18(4-7 ; revised ed. 2 vols. 1832) 
from papers planed at his disposal by the presi- 
dent’s family. See John, Marshall, by A. I!. 
Magrudor (‘American Statesmen ’ series, Boston, 

1885) . 

Marshalling of Arms. See Heraldry. 

Hlarsliall Islands, a group in the western 
Pacific, bisected by 10" N. hit., and having the 
Caroline group to the west, consists of two parallel 
chains of low coral-reefs — one, the Rntak group, 
consisting of fifteen islands, and measuring in all 
43 sq. m. ; the other, the italik group, eighteen 
islands, with a total area of 107 sq. m. The cocoa- 
nut and pandanus palms and the liroad-fruit tree 
are the principal soureos of food, besides (ish. 
Coprah is the only export (2800 tons annually). 
The inhabitants, 11,600 in number, belong to the 
Microncsian division, and are an ugly hut good- 
natured and hospitable race, fond or song and 
dance, and skilful weavers of bast mats. The 
Boston (U.S. ) Mission Society have a branch 
here. Thoso islands wore annexed by Germany 
in 1885. See Hager, Die, Marshullinsdu ( Leip. 

1886) . 

Marshalltown, capital of Marshall comity, 
Iowa, near the Iowa River, 50 miles NE. of lies 
Moines, at the crossing of two railways. It has 
a large trade in wheat, &c., has foundries and 
machine-shops, and manufactures Hour, oil, soap, 
and fencing-wire. Pop. ( 1885 ) 8298. 

Marshalsoa, the jail attached to the Mar.shal- 
sea Court, originally established under the earl- 
marshal of England for the trial of servants of the 
royal household. Later on it came to he used ns a 
prison for debtors and defaulters, as well ns persons 
convicted of piracy or other offences on the high 
seas. It stood near the church of 8t George, 
Southwark, and existed in the reign of Edward 
III. It was abolished as the Palace Court in 1839. 
Bishop Bonner was confined here for nearly ten 
years, till his death in 1569, and George Wither in 
1613 ; he obtained his release by his suture to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, lint the Mavshalsea 
will be longest remembered as the home of Dickens’s 
Little Dorrit. 

Marsh-gas. See Carburetted Hydrogen. 

Marsh-mallow (AUhcca), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Malvacen?. The species, 
which are not numerous, are annual and poronniftl 
plants, with showy (lowers, natives of Europe and 


Asia. Only one, the Common Marsh-mallow (A. 
officinalis), is an undoubted native of Britain, and 
is common only in 
the south, grow- 
ing in meadows 
and marshes, espe- 
cially near the 
sea. The whole 
plant is whole- 
some, abounding 
in fibre, mucilage, 
starch, and sac- 
charine matter. 

It is in the roots 
chiefly that the 
mucilage a- 
bounds. The 
emollient and de- 
mulcent qualities 
of marsh-mallow 
are well known in 
medicine, and in 
seasons of scarcity 
the inhabitants 
of some eastern 
countries often 
have recourse to 
if as a principal Common Mtu'hh-mallow 
article of food. (Althwa officinalis)-. 

Lozenges made «, a flower; b, fmit. 

from it (PMcs lie 

Ouhnauve) are in use. It is said to he palatable 
when boiled, and afterwards fried with onions and 
butter. The Hollyhock (q.v.) is commonly refeired 
to this genus. 

Marsli-iiial'igohl ( Caltlia ), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Ilariunculaeea 1 , having about 
live petal-like sepals, but no petals; the fruit 
consists of several spreading, compressed, mnny- 
soeded follicles. C, palmtris is a very common 



Marsh-marigold ( Caltlia paluatris). 


British plant, with kidney-shaped, shining leaves, 
and large yellow flowers, a principal ornament of 
wot meadows and the sides of streams in spring. 
It partakes of the acridity common in the order ; 
hut the flower-buds, preserved in vinegar and salt, 
are said to he a good substitute for capers. It is 
often called Cowslip in the United States. 

Mavsilio. Bee Ficino. 

Marsivan’, a town ol Asia Minor, in the 
vilayet of Sivas, 23 miles NW. of Amasia, with a 
silver-mine and a pop. of 11,000. 

Marston, James Westland, LL.D., dramatic 
poet, was born at Boston, Lincolnshire, on 30th 
January 1820. He was articled to his uncle, a 
London solicitor’, lmt soon gave up law for litera- 
ture ; and in 1842 his Patrician’s Daughter, a 
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blank-verse tragedy of the day, was brought out 
at Dmry Lane by Macrcady. It avas the first, and 
also the most successful, of more than a dozen 
plays ( Strathmore , Philip of Franca, &c.), all 
Sheridan-Knowlesian, and all forgotten, though a 
collective edition of them and his poetic works 
appeared in 2 volumes in 1876. Besides these, he 
Wrote a novel (1860), a good hook on Our Recent 
Actors (1888), and a mass of poetic criticism. 
Although his house had once been the gathering- 
place of several of the most prominent literary 
men in London, Maiston died in that city alone 
(wife, children, grandchildren, all dead before 
him) on 3tli January 1890. — Ilis son, Philip 
Boukke Makston, the blind poet, was bom 
in London, 13th August 1S30, and died there on 
14th February 1SS7. His life was a series of 
looses— of eyesight at three, and afterwards of 
his sister, his promised bride, and his two dear 
friends Oliver Madox Biown and Rossetti. His 
uiemoiy will survive through his friendships — with 
the last and with Watts and Swinburne— -rather 
than . through his sonnets and lyrics. They are 
exquisite some of them, hut too sad for a world 
that sees. Songliilc, All in All, and Wind Voices 
were the three volumes of poetry that he pub- 
lished in his lifetime, between 1S70 and 18S3 ; to 
a posthumous collection of his stories is prefixed 
a memoir by Mr Vi. Sharp. 

Marston, Joint, dramatist and satirist, a son 
of John Marston, of Clayton (or Heyton), County 
Salop, by his wife Maria, daughter of Andrew 
Guard, an Italian surgeon, who had settled in 
London, was horn about 1375, probably at Coventry. 
He matriculated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
4th February 1591-02, and was admitted B.A. 6th 
February 1393-94. From the elder Mar-; toil s will 
( dated 24th October 1599 ) it may lie gathered that, 
after adopting the profession of the law, lie aban- 
doned it against Ins father’s wish. He married 
(hut the date of his marriage cannot he fixed) 
Mary, daughter of Rev. William Wilkes, chaulaiu 
to James I. and rector of St Martin’s, County 
H ilts. Ben Jonson wittily obseiwed to Drummond 
of Hawtliomden that ‘Marston wrote his father- 
in-law’s preachings, and his father-in-law his 
comedies,’ contrasting the asperity of Marten's 
comedies with the hlandness of ‘the chapters 
sermons. With the exception of The Insatiate 
Countess^ (which is of doubtful authorship), all 
Marston s plays were published between 1802 and 
IGOi. He gave up play -writing about 1607, hut 
the elate at which lie entered the church has not 
been ascertained. In 1616 he was presented to the 
living of Clnibt Church, Hampshire, which lie 
resigned in 1631. He died 25th Juno 1634 in 
Aldermanbury parish, London, and was buried 
beside his father in the Temple Church, ‘under 
the stone which hath written on it Oblivioni 
bacntm. His widow was buried by his side 4th 
July 1657. 

Marston s first work was The Metamorphosis of 
Pygmalion s Image: anil Certain Satires (1398) 
Another senes of satires. The Scourge of Villanu 
appeared later in the same year, a second edition 
(iiitu an additional tenth satire) following in 1599, 
Pagination, a somewhat licentious poem, may have 
I °,"' ed lts inspiration to Shakespeare’s Hows anil 
Adonis. Marston pretends that it was written 
i object or bringing discredit on amatory 

poetry; but the apology' cannot he accepted. Areli- 
,, Of 1 hitgift condemned it to the flames with 
other uorks of a similar tendency. The satires 
were published under the nom de plume of 
It llJmm Ivinsaytler,’ are uncouth and obscure. 
There nan a feud between Marston and the satirist 
Joseph Hall (the future bishop of Norwich), and 
many hard knocks were dealt on either side. A 


Cambridge man, one ‘W. J. ’, intervened with his 
Whipping of the Satire, in which ho handled 
Maiston roughly ; and he was answered, not very 
effectively, by one of Marston’s friends in the 
anonymous Whipper of the Satire. The con- 
troversy raged hotly' mid excited livedy interest, 
hut the allusions in these various satirical pieces 
are not very intelligible to-day. 

In September 1399 Henslmv recoulfc in his Diary 
that lie advanced fmty shillings to ‘Mr Max tone, 
the new poete (Mr Mastone),’ in part payment for 
an unnamed play. This ‘new poete’ was Marston ; 
hut there is no other mention of him in tho Diary. 
Two gloomy and ill-constructed tragedies, Antonia 
and MelUiiu and Antonio's Revenge, were entered 
in the Stationers’ Register, 24tli October ](>()], 
and were published in the following year. They 
contain passages of striking power, mid a deal 
of intolerable fustian. Tn 1601 was published 
The Malcontent, a second edition, augmented by 
Webster, appearing in tho same year. II, is more 
skilfully constructed than the two parts of Antonia 
and Mcllida. Marston’s command of hold and 
vivid imagery is effectively displayed in the de- 
scription of tlie hermit’s cell, iv. 2. He dedicated 
The Malcontent in very cordial tunuH to Ben Jon- 
son, and in 1605 prefixed some complimentary 
verses to Snunvs. There seem to have been 
many quarrels and reconciliations between Jenson 
and Marston. Jonson told Drummond that ‘lm 
had many quarrels with Marston, bout him and 
took his pistol from him, wrote his Poetaster on 
him; the beginning of them wore that Marston 
represented him on the stage in his youth given to 
venery.’ The original quarrel began in or about 
1598. 

The Dutch Courtezan (1603) is full of life mid 
spirit, the character of Die vengeful cuiuiesun 
l'raneeschina being drawn with masterly ability. 
Eastward Ho (1003), from which Hogarth is said 
to have taken tho plan of his prints ‘Tim Indus- 
trious and Idle Prentices,’ wivh written in conjunc- 
tion with Chapman ami Jonson. It is far more 
genial than any comedy which Marston wrote 
single-handed. Borne satirical reductions on the 
boots were introduced, for which offence the 
authors were committed to prison at Dm instance 
of Sir James Murray, and the report went Dial 
their ears were to Lu cut and their noses slit. 
Parasitastrr , or the Fawn (100(1), in spile of occa- 
sional tediousness, is an attractive comedy ; but 
the tragedy of Sophmisha (1606) appals us witli 
its horrors, Die description of the witch ISrichDm 
and her cave being gruesome to the last degree. 
What 1 on Will, published in 1607, hut probably 
written some years earlier, lma many lliugs at Bcii 
Jonson. The Insatiate Countess was published in 
1613 with Mnrslon’s name on tho title-page, hut in 
a copy (belonging to the Duke of Devonshire) of 
“!? - 1631 edition Die author’s name is given as 
William Barlcsteed, a poet of some ability and an 
actor. The rich and graceful poetry scattered 
through The Insatiate Countess is unlike anything 
, ^ 111 Marston’s undoubted works. Prob- 

ably Marston left the play unfinished when lie 
entered the. church, and Barkstood took it in 
hand. An indifferent anonymous comedy, Jack 
Drums Entertainment, written about 1600, may 
lie safely assigned to Marston from iiiLcrnal evi- 
dence; and lie appears to have had some share in 
another poor play, Histriomastix. tn 1633 William 
j Imlier issued 1 vol. sm. 8vo, The 

llivU J -° M fS™ 1 comprising the two 

^ \ < iUf , ‘i° / ni0 n and Mcl/ida, Sgphmmhu, What 
\UvJ ’ l ' Th i Fawn < and The Dutch Courtezan. 
Maiston s rvorks were edited by Die late Mr Halli- 
well-1 hdlipps (then Mr Halliwell) in 1856, 3 void,, 
and by the present writer in 1887, 3 vols. 
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MarStOlI Moor, in the West Hiding of York- 
shire, 7 miles AY. of York, the scene of a great 
parliamentary victory, 2d July 1644. The royal- 
ist army, iibout 22,000 strong, was led l>y Prince 
Rupert ; the parliamentary troops numbered 15,000 
foot and 9000 horse, consisting of a Scotch army 
under the Earl of Levan, a Yorkshire army under 
Fairfax, and one from the eastern counties under 
the Earl of Manchester, with Cromwell and Craw- 
ford. The battle began about suven o’clock in the 
evening. On the king's left Hank the horse under 
Goring scattered the forces of Fairfax ; on his light 
the troopers of the fiery Rupert wore broken for 
the iirst time by Cromwell's ‘ Ironsides.’ Hastily 
recalling his men from the chase, Cromwell .saved 
the day by supporting Manchester and the Scotch 
infantry against the king’s foot under Newcastle, 
and routing Goring V horse Hushed with their vic- 
tory. Before nightfall the success was complete, 
ami the king’s army (led in utter rout Lo York, 
leaving 4000 men dead on the field; among- them 
all Newcastle’s ‘ 'Whitecoats. ’ This victory gave 
the whole north to the Parliament, and first brought 
into prominence Cromwell’s military genius. See 
S. R. Gardiner’s History of lh c. Civil JVar (188U), 
and Edward Lamphmgh’s Vorkshirc Battles ( 1S91 j. 

Marsupials, lit. ‘pouched animals’ ( i\far- 
stijiialia, JJiifHphin, or Mi'tal/icriri), a sub-class 
of mammals, the members of which, with the 
exception of the American opossums, are now 
restricted to the Australian and Austro-Malayan 
regions. They are in many ways simpler than the 
higher mammals, notably in the structure of the 
brain and in the absence of a close connection 
between the unborn young and the womb of the 
mother. Thu young are horn very helpless, after 
a short gestation, and are usually slowed away in 
an oxternul pouch or marsupiinh, whore they are 
fed from the enclosed teats. From the wide occur- 
rence of fragmentary marsupial remains in Triassie 
and Jurassic strata lmth in the Old and the New 
AVorld, it seems that the pouch-bearers have been 
once widely distributed. Before the stronger mam- 
mals which rose up after them they have, however, 
succumbed, except in the ease of the above-men- 
tioned refugees ill noo-tropical forests, and these 
saved by the insulation of too Australasian regions 
before any higher mammals gained a foothold, Tn 
the retreat thus afforded the marsupials have de- 
veloped along numerous lines, as it were prophesy- 
ing the carnivores, inseetivores, rodents, and herbi- 
vores among the placental mammalia. Thus, apart 
from the carnivorous and insectivorous American 
opossums ( Dldolpiiyidic), of which one is strictly 
North American and the rest neo-tropical, there 
are five Australasian families : the Iiasynridic or 
‘native cats,’ carnivorous and insectivorous mar- 
supials as large as wolves and as small ns mice, of 
which very pronounced types are the Tasmanian 
‘tiger’ ( Thylttcimis) and the native ant-eater 
( Ulynnccobius) ; the rodent-like Peramelidte or 
bandicoots ; llie liorbivorous kangaroos and kan- 
garoo-rats ( Mucropoclidw) ; the very varied family 
of arboreal Phalangers ( Phulangiskdte ), including 
the flying opossums ( Pctuurista , &c. ), the native 
sloth or koala, the honey-sucking Tursipes, and 
other curious' forms ; and finally the Phascofomyidic 
or wombats, rodent-like rooL-eating forms about the 
size of badgers. 

Soo Mammals; also tlio well-known works of Owen, 
Huxley, and others on Vertebrates; the relevant parts of 
Cassell’s and the Starulanl Natural History ; Chisholm's 
tarns, of Vogt and Spocht’a Mammals (1887); Water- 
house, Natural History of Mammalia, i. (1840); and 
Gould’s Mammals of Australia (3 vole. 1845-63). 


Msuvsyas, a Phrygian satyr, who, having found 
a flute that played of itself, which Athena had 
thrown away, was rash enough to challenge Apollo 
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to a musical contest, subject to the condition that 
the victor should do what lie liked to the van- 
quished, Apollo played upon the citliara, Marayas 
upon the llute, and the Muses decided in favour of 
the god, who punished his lival’s temerity by bind- 
ing him to a tree and flaying him alive. * From 
his blood sprung the river Marayas ; his statue 
stood in many ancient cities, a monument of the 
folly of presumption. 

Mavtabail, a town in Burma, on the right 
bank of the Salween, opposite to Maulmain (Moul- 
niein). It is reputed to have been built in 576 by 
the first king of Pegu, and was down to the end of 
the first quarter of the 14th eentmy the capital of 
the kingdom. It was taken by the king of Siam 
two centuries and a half later, and has been twice 
captured by the British, in 1824 and in 1852. Pop. 
1781. The Bay of Martaban receives the rivers 
Irawadi and Salween. 

Martel, Charles. See Charles Martel. 

Martcllo Towers are round towers for coast 
defence, about 40 feet high, built most solidly, and 
situated on the beach. They were so called 
because at Mortella Point in Corsica a small round 
tower stood admirably an immense cannonade from 
an English fleet under Lord Hood in 1794. They 
were mostly erected at the end of the 18th century 
as a defence against Ftench invasion, and are now 
regarded as obsolete. 

Marten ( Mustc/a), a genus of digitigrado car- 
nivorous quadrupeds of the family MusLelidie, dif- 
fering from weasels in having an additional false 
molar on each side above and below, a small 
tubercle on the inner side of the lower carnivorous 
cheek -teeth, and the tongue not rough— characters 
which are regarded as indicating a somowhat less 
extreme carnivorous propensity. The body is elon- 
gated and supple, as m weasels, the legs short, and 
the toes separate, with sharp long claws ; the palms 
and soles are generally, hut not always, furry. The 
oars are larger than in weasels, and the tail is 
bushy. The martens exhibit great agility and 
gracefulness in their movements, and are very 
expert in climbing trees, among which they gener- 
ally live. There are nine or ten species' in this 
genus, which are distributed over Europe, Asia, 



The Pino Marten (Mustela martes). 


Malaya, and North America. The American 
• Pekan’ (M, pennanti ) is the largest species, 
measuring as much as 46 inches from the snout to 
the tip of the tail. The most valuable species of 
marten is the European Sahlo ( M. xibcllina). Two 
species of marten, closely resembling one another, 
occur in Great Britain — the Common or Beech 
Marten (71/. foiva) and the Pine Marten (71/. 
marten), They are often hunted with foxhounds; 
for this and other reasons they are getting much 
less plentiful, though still to he frequently met 
with in cortaiu localities. 
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M&rtensen, Haxs Lassen, metropolitan bishop 
of Denmark and her most prominent theologian in 
the 19th century, was horn at Flensborg on 19tlr 
August ISOS, and studied at the university of 
Copenhagen. After shaking off the influence of 
Grundtvigianisni, by which he was dominated in 
his student days, he stepped into the chair of 
Philosophy at Copenhagen, and in 1845 added to 
these duties those of conit preacher. In 1840 he 
published a valuable monograph on J leister Eckhart, 
the German mystic, and nine years later laid the 
foundation of a European fame by a masterly 
work, from the conservative Lutheran standpoint, 
on Christina Dogmatics (Eng. trims. 18GG). This 
gained him in 1854 the primacy of Denmark, 
and this again was the cause of a powerful satirical 
attack upon him by Kierkegaard, which started a 
controversy in which Martensen suffered severely. 
His great intellectual energy, however, and the 
force of his character soon enabled him to recover 
from the blow, so that, after the publication of 
another great work, in 3 vols., on Christian Ethics 
(1871-78; Eng. trails. 1881-82), his influence in 
the country was more dominant than ever. With 
a mind wonderfully acute and powerful, he was 
deficient in intellectual sympathy. Nevertheless 
he stood for many years a bulwark of defence to 
conservative theology. He (lied on 3d February 
1884. Sec his Autobiography , in Danish (1883), 
London Quarterly (1883), and Brit, and Foreign 
Entity. Bedew, vol. xxxv. 

Mavtlia’s Vineyard, an island on the south 
coast of Massachusetts, 21 miles long, G miles in 
average width, It is noted as a summer health- 
resort. 

Martial. Marcus Valerius Martialis, one of 
the finest among the few original Latin poets, and 
still the first of epigrammatists in verse, was born 
1st March 38 or 41 A.D., in Celtiberian Spain, at 
Bilbilis, famed as a steel factory, for which its iron- 
mines and ice-cold Salo torrent specially fitted it — 
a centre, too, of Rowan culture, which afforded 
him the good education lie got under the eye of 
his parents, Fronto and Flaccilla. Like other 
gifted young provincials, he repaired to Rome, 
where (64 A, D.) he became a client of the influen- 
tial Spanish house of the Senecas, through which 
lie found other patrons, among them L. Calpurnius 
Piso, the leading man of his day. The tragic 
failure of the Pisonian plot lost Martial Iris 
warmest friends— Lucan, and still more Seneca, 
from whose heirs, however, he doubtless derived 
the small wine-growing estate at Momentum. Of 
Ins life till Domitian became emperor we know 
little, except that lie never maintained himself by 
the steady professional work to which his com- 
patriot Quintilian seems to have exhorted him, 
but lather courted imperial and senatorial patron- 
oy his rave social gifts and his genius for vers 
rte circonstunce. When (80 a.d.) Titus, by a series 
ol gladiatorial spectacles, dedicated the Colosseum 
to the amusement of Rome, Martial signalised the 
occasion by epigrams which brought him the jus 
trium hberonmi and the equestrian rank — probably 
proposed by Titus, and afterwards confirmed by 
Domitian. Substantial independence, however, be 
did nob obtain from either emperor, though his 
venal flattery of Domitian and of that despot’s 
corrupt retinue was gross enough to leave a stain 
*}? . , , memory. In request as a diner-out, he 
divided lus day between the baths, the theatres, 
the recitation-halls, and the composition of epi- 
grams, and so far saw his ambition gratified as to 
count the most distinguished senators of the time 
among his friends, and all the literati in city or 
province among his readers. Of envy and detrac- 
tion lie had, of course, his share ; lmt what he I 


most complained of was not, for instance, the 
jealousy of Statius, iris young Neapolitan com- 
petitor for imperial favour, but the use of his name 
by malignant poetasters, who fathered ou him their 
own libels on the leaders, including the hldios, of 
•society. His life, indeed, was not a happy one — 
continually shadowed by that ‘ignoble melancholy 
which arises from pecuniary embarrassment,’ so 
that we find him importuning ft patron even for a 
toga or a mantle. From 80 to 90 he had a lodging, 
three stories high, at the sign of the ‘ Rear’ on the 
Quirinal, and in 94 a house of his own in the same 
quarter; while his Nomentan med-Merrc, which, 
under better husbandry, might have yielded a 
living, was prized by him mainly as a lotreat irom 
the bores (or duns) of the city. During Iris Ihirty- 
four yearn of Roman life ho seems to have made an 
excursion from it only once (in 87) — to Forum 
C'orneli and other resorts in the .Emilia, Rut, by 
degrees, the capifal, its cares and its pleasures, 
became irksome to him; advancing years bereft 
him of Domitian and his friends of tho palace ; and 
the austere Nerva and Trajan had to bo conciliated 
by other and less congenial arts than the adulatory 
epigram. In a lit of nostalgia he borrowed from 
Iris admirer, the younger L’liny, tho means of revisit- 
ing those haunts of childhood he had never for- 
gotten — Bilbilis on the mountahi-sidii overhanging 
the headlong Halo, the sumvy peaks of the Sierras, 
the golden Tagus, the rich orchards, the awe- 
inspiring oak-forests— his home, with its frugal 
meals and simple joys, Here again Iris good genius 
found him patrons— among thorn the highly-cul- 
tured Marcella, who presented him with an estate, 
<m which, with its grove, its fountain, its vineyard 
and rosary, its kitchen-garden, its fish-pond ' and 
dovecot, he led an idyllic life. But the min muni- 
cipalis palled on him once more, and even in such 
surroundings we find him fretting for the vita urkuut 
and angling for patrons in that distant world of 
theatres and libraries, cultured counoiHHeurs, and 
social dissipation lie was never again to see. 
Baulked of his wish to attain his seven ty-liftli 
year, he died, at latest, in 104, agcil sixty-tlireo or 
sixty-six. 

Martial possessed, for good and evil, tho artistic 
temperament, its lack of steady purpose* i(s love 
of hancl-to-mouth independence. This latter ho 
enjoyed by humouring the contemporary vic.os lie 
could not reform, though, conscience-stricken, lie 
excuses himself on tho ground that if his < page, 
were wanton, his life was honest.' Much of his 
best work, unfortunately, is his leaHt pure, ami this 
has produced an exaggerated impression of his 
moral turpitude. Tf, however, we excise 150 
epigrams from the 1172 of the first twelve hooks, 
his collective writings (including iris early 'spec- 
tacular GpigrauiB and his Xtoiici and ApophnwAn) 
are free from licentiousness. On the other hand, 
ms. genius and skill in verse it were hard to over- 
estimate. An improvisutore in ; cadiucHS, ho could 
attain, to the most fastidious finish ; with his love 
of antithetic shocks and electric surprises, ho had 
the true poet's eye for nature ; lie could alLoruato 
the organ-note of a masterful oloquonoo with minor 
tones of the most tremulous pathos— witness his 
epigrams on ‘Arria and Pa'lns,’ on ‘Pompeii,’ on 
his little slave-girl ‘Erotion,’ and on ‘ Formin' 1 
with its lovely seaboard. But it is as an opigram- 
matisb, even, in its modern and restricted sense, 
that lie remains without a peer, wielding a weapon 
peculiarly his own, bright and pointed as a rapier 
from the. anvils of his native Bilbilis, chaatonocf in 
the rushing Salo. Unequal, of course, ho often is, 
but never vu'gar— rarely (it has boon well observed) 
with all bis sense of the ridiculous degenerating 
into caricature. He lifts the voil from the Homo 
or nomitian and exposes it plainly on its seamy 
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side, with a Ilogaithian vividness not outdone by 
Juvenal himself. 

Martial has had to wait long for an adequate commenta- 
tor, and lias found him in the author of the Stilte mjeschichte 
Roms, Ludwig Frieillander, who alone combined the criti- 
cal power and the arcliioological knowledge necessary for 
the task. 'L’lie same wiitcr’s el/. Valerii Mitrtialia Upit/mm- 
maton Libri mit crklarenden AnmcrLungcn (2 vols. Lciji. 
lSSfi) furnishes tlio student of Martial with every help 
available— the editor’s own work reinforced hy that of 
the host of bia predecessors and contemporaries, including 
tlie illustrious Cambridge scholar, Mnnro, to whom the 
edition appropriately is dedicated. 

Martial Law is tho exeicise of arbitrary 
power by the supreme authority in a district or 
country where the ordinary administration ha« 
ceased to lie operative, either on account of civil 
disturbance or because of the presence therein of a 
hostile force, though, in the latter case, the country 
would be more correctly described as being governed 
by the ‘Laws of War.’’ Martial law was formeily 
synonymous with military law, and is often still 
confounded with it, perhaps because in the above- 
mentioned circumstances tho supreme authority 
oFten avails himself of courts-martial and of the 
troops under his command to maintain order. 
Military Law (q.v.) is tho law contained in the 
Army Act of 1881, which governs the soldier at 
all times, but all'ects civilians only when accom- 
panying a force on active service ; while martial 
law' has been defined as ‘no law,’ but simply (be 
will of the supremo authority. It is nob recognised 
by Ibitish jurisprudence, and no rules are laid 
down for its'applieation. It is assumed that, when 
the ordinary civil tribunals fail, the supreme 
authority will do his best to maintain order. He 
may therefore, if ho thinks right, announce his 
intention of treating the civil population as though 
under military law, or in any other way (bat com- 
mends itself to him ; but if they are British sub- 
jects lie will have n fl rewards to justify his action by 
showing' that if was absolutely necessary, and so 
obtain an indemnify from parliament for conduct 
which is in itself illegal. Military tribunals have 
several times been given power by Act of Parlia- 
ment to try offenders against (lie public peace in 
Ireland, as in 1798, but the proclamations on these 
occasions merely justified the use of arms against 
rebellions subjects, not against peaceable citizens. 
They were, announcements of the existence of a 
state of things in which force would bo used against 
wrong-doers for I, he protection of the public peace, 
and were always followed by Acts of Indemnity. 

On the Continent the practice is different, and 
when necessary a ‘ state of siege ’ is proclaimed in 
the disturbed distinct or occupied territory, and the 
inhabitants are (hereby brought to a certain extent 
under military law, 

Dlai’tigny, or Mahtinaoii (tho Octodwm of 
the Romans), three united hamlets in the Swiss 
canton of Valais, is situated on tho Simplon rail- 
way, 24 miles SR of tho Lake of Geneva. Two 
noted routes, ono to the vale of Chamonni by the 
Tete Noire or tho CIol de Ualiuo, the other over the 
Groat St Bernard to Aosta, branch oil - here. Pop. 
4417. 

Mill-tigUCS, a town in tho French department 
of Bonchos-du-lthdno, is situated on several islands, 
united by bridges, at tho entrance to the Etang de 
Berre, 20 miles NW, of Marseilles. From its posi- 
tion, it has been called the Provencal Venice. Pop. 
4783, chiefly engaged in catching and curing fish 
and in shipbuilding. 

Martin. Idee Swallow. 

Martin? the name of live popes, of whom the 
fourth and fifth deserve a brief notice.— Martin 
IV., a native of Brie in Tonraiue, was born about 


1210, made cardinal in 1261, and elected pope in 
1281. He was a mere tool of Charles of Anjon, anil 
degraded himself even by employing the weapons 
of spiritual censme in his behalf. But all his 
efforts to buttress the French power in Sicily 
proved fuLile, and three yeais after the atrocity of 
the Sicilian Vespers lie died, 1283. — Martin V. 
hi ust be noticed as the pontiff in whose election 
was finally extinguished the gieat Western Schism 
(see. Antipope, Ciiurcii History). He was 
originally named Otto di Colonna, of the great 
Ifomaii family of that name. On the deposition of 
John XXIII., and the two rival popes Gregory XII. 
and Benedict XTII., in the Council of Constance, 
Cardinal Colonna was elected (1417). He presided 
in all tlie subsequent sessions of the council, 
and the fathers having separated without discuss- 
ing the questions of reform, at that period earnestly 
called for in the clmrch, Martin undertook to call 
a new council for the purpose. It was summoned 
to meet at Siena, and ultimately assembled at Basel 
in 1431, but the pope died suddenly just after its 
opening. 

Martin, St, Bishop of Tours, was born at 
Rubai iu iu Paunonia about Lhe year 316. He was 
educated at "Pavia, and at the desire of his father, 
who was a military tribune, entered the army, first 
under Constantine, and afterwards under Julian 
the Apostate. The virtues of bis life as a soldier 
are the theme of more than ono interesting legend. 
On obtaining bis discharge from military service, 
Martin became a disciple of Hilary of Poitiers. He 
returned to bis native Paunonia, and converted bis 
mother to Christianity, but lie himself endured 
much persecution from the Allan party, who were 
ut that time dominant ; and in coiisenuenee of the 
firmness of bis orthodoxy, be is tlie lirst con- 
fessor, rather than martyr, honoured in the Latin 
Church with an oflice and a feast. On his return 
to tlaul about 360 bo founded a convent of 
monks near Poitiers, where be himself led a life 
of great austerity and seclusion ; but in 371 be 
was drawn by force from his retreat, and made 
Bishop of Tours. The fame of his sanctity, and his 
repute as a worker of miracles, attracted crowds of 
visitants from all parts of Gaul ; and in order to 
avoid tlie distraction of their importunity, he estab- 
lished the monastery of Mannoutier near Tours, 
in which he himself resided. He died between 
397 and 401, and St Niuian, who had visited him at 
Tours and ever preserved the greatest veneration 
for him, dedicated to bis memory tho church lie 
was tlien building at Whithorn in Galloway. His 
life by bis contemporary, Sulpicius Severus, is a very 
curious specimen of the Christian literature of the 
age, and in tlie profusion of miraculous legends with 
which if abounds might take its place among the 
lives of the medieval or modern Roman Church. 
The only extant literary relic of Martin is a short 
Confession, of Faith on the Holy Trinity, which is 
published by Gallaml, vol. vii. 559. In the Roman 
Cat bolic Church tlie festival of bis birth is celebrated 
on the lltli November. In Scotland this day still 
marks tlie winter-term, which is called Martinmas. 
Formerly people used to begin St Martin’s Day with 
feasting' and drinking ; lienee the French expres- 
sions martinet' and fairc lit lot Martin, ‘ to feast,’ 
and the fact that St Martin is the patron of drink- 
ing and of reformed drunkards. See the books by 
lieinkens (Gem, 3d ed. 1876), Cliamard (Poitiers, 
1873 ), and Cazeuove’s St Hilary ami St Martin in 
‘Fathers for English Readers’ (1883). 

Martin? Ron Louis Henri, a great French 
historian, was born at St-Qucntin, 20lh February 
1810, and educated for a notary, but already at 
twenty bad determined for a literary career. His 
lirst book was an historical romance, Wolfthurm 
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(1830), followed 1)}' three others treating of the 
period of the Fronde. He next joined Paul Lacioix, 
the ‘Bibliophile Jacob,’ in his vast project for a 
history of France in 48 volumes, consisting of 
extracts from histories and chronicles from the 
earliest period to 1830. He published the first 
volume in 1S.33, and henceforward toiled alone at 
the vast undertaking, which was completed on a 
smaller scale in 1836. He now set himself to a still 
more gigantic task, his great Histoire dc Franca 
(IS vols. 1833-86). A tliiid and much improved 
edition (19 vols. 1S37-54) earned the Gobert prize; 
the fourth edition (17 vols. 1855-60) was awarded 
by the Institute in 1869 the m-eat prize of 20,000 
francs. This magnificent work conies down only 
to 17S9 ; its continuation to the author’s own time 
formed the less admirable Histoire da France 
Mode me (2d ed. 5 vols. 1878-S5). Martin acted for 
a time as maire of one of the arrondissements of 
Paris ; and was chosen deputy for Aisne in 1871, 
senator in 1876. He was elected a member of the 
French Academy in 1S7S. He wrote several minor 
histories, such as the Histoire da Soissons (1S37), 
Daniel Minlin (1859), Jemma d’Arc (1872); and 
died at Paris, 14tli December 1883. Martin was 
the last of the giants of French history influenced 
by Augustin Thierry, who aimed at comprehending 
the whole field within their range of study. As 
sensitive to the romantic as Michelet, he kept his 
imagination in check by the weight of his learning, 
the solidity of his sense, and by due respect to 
documents" Only in his treatment of the earlier 
period did he give free play to his fancy in his 
reconstruction of a history of Gaul, in which 
Druidism was discovered to he a sublime religion, 
with Merlin as its prophet, and medieval chivalry 
hut its legitimate outcome. Yet his study of 
Celtic antiquities contains much that will remain 
of the highest value. The whole work reveals 
impartiality and insight, is excellently arranged, 
and admirably written — the work of a tine patriot, 
and if a Chauvinist, a Chauvinist of genius. It is 
beyond doubt tire best work dealing in detail with 
the history of France as a whole. 

See the Life by Hanotaux (1885), JIulot’s Souvenirs 
Intimes (1885), and Jules Simon’s Mir/net, Michcht, 
Henri Martin (1889). 

M ill'tin, John, painter, was horn at Haydorr 
Biidge, near Hexham, Northumberland, 19th July 
1789. In 1896 he went up to London, in 1808 
married, and, after a struggling youth as an 
heraldic and enamel painter, in 1812 exhibited 
‘ Sadak in search of the "Waters of Oblivion ’ at 
the Royal Academy, with which body he soon 
afterwards quarrelled. It was the first of his 
sixteen ‘ sublime " works, ivho.se ‘ immeasurable 
spaces, innumerable multitudes, and gorgeous 
prodigies of architecture and landscape ’ divided 
the suffrage of tire many between Martin and 
Turner ; _ Bulwer-Lytton indeed pronounced him 
‘more original, more self-dependent’ than Raphael 
and Michael Angelo ! Even yet their memory is 
kept lurid by the coloured engravings of the ‘ Fall 
of Babylon’ (1819), ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ (1821), 
‘The.Deluge ' (1826), &c. For twenty-seven years 
Martin had also been busied with projects for the 
improvement of London, and for four had been 
working on four pictures illustrative oE the ‘ Last 
Judgment,’ when he died at Douglas, in the Isle of 
Man, 17th February 1854. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, horn iu Edinburgh 
in 1816, was educated there at the High School 
and university, and in 1846 settling in London, 
became a prosperous parliamentary solicitor. 
Among his earliest writings were theVell-knowu 
‘Bon Gaultier’ ballads, written in conjunction 
with Professor Aytoun. This was followed by 


translations of Goethe's Foams and Ballads, Hen- 
rik Hertz’s King Bends Daughter, and Odilon- 
schlager’s Corrcgio and Aladdin or the Jf oudci'fu ' 
Lamp. Further metrical translations were of 
Horace’s Odes (1860), of his whole works (1882), 
Catullus (1861), the Vita Nuova of Dante (1862), 
Faust, part i. and ii. (1865-86), and Heine’s 
Poems and Ballads (1878). In 1863 he issued a 
volume of original and translated poems, and in 
1870 an admirable little book on Horace in the 
‘Ancient Classics for English Readers.’ In 1875 
he was made C.B., in 1880 K.C.B., and in Novem- 
ber of that year was elected Lord Rector of fit 
Andrews University. He has written a series of 
biographies of Aytoun ( 1867), the Prince Consort 
(5 vols. 1874-80), Lord Lyndlmrst (1883), and the 
Princess Alice ( 1885 ). 

Laity Martin, well known as an actress by her 
maiden name, Helen Faucit, was born lltlr October 
1820, and tirade her professional ddlmt ns Julia in 
the Hunchback at Covent Garden in January 183(1, 
Sire was at once successful, took a leading part 
in Maeready’s Shakespearian revivals, in tins first 
representation of Lytfcon’s plays, and in Brown- 
ing’s Blot in the Scutcheon and Strafford. As an 
interpreter of Shakespeare’s heroines’, .Juliet, Rosa- 
lind, Portia, Beatrice, Imogen, Cordelia, nnd Lady 
Macbeth, she stood first among Lite actresses of 
her time. After her marriage to Theodore Martin 
in 1851 she left tire stage, appearing only at 
rare intervals for public or charitable purposes, ns 
in Beatrice at the opening of tire Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford, hi 1885 she pub- 
lished ft volume of delightful studies entitled, On 
Soma of Shakespeare's Female Characters (Ophelia, 
Portia, Desdenrona, Juliet, Imogen, Rosalind, and 
Beatrice). 

Martina, a town of .Southern Italy, half-way 
between Taranto and Monopoli. Pop. 14,454. 

Martinean, Harriet, horn at Norwich, 12th 
June 1802, was the daughter of Thomas Martinoau, 
a Norwich manufacturer. She received a good 
classical education, and worked diligently and 
conscientiously, but did not in her school-day's show 
promise of anything remarkable. Increasing deaf- 
ness and constant ill-health made her often anxious 
and unhappy as a girl, uncertain in temper, and 
silent in habit. Her first appearance in print was 
in 1821, when she wrote an article for the Monthly 
Repository , a religious periodical, hi the next few 
years she wrote Devotional Exercises, articles for 
the Monthly Repository, and short stories about 
machinery and wages. In 1829 the failure of the 
house in which she, and her mother and sudors, had 
placed their money obliged her to earn her living. 
In 1830 she wrote Traditions of Palestine, and 
gained three prizes for throe Theological Essays for 
the Unitarian Association. In 183] she resolved 
to bring out a series of stories as Illustrations of 
Political Economy, knowing that the work was 
wanted. Notwithstanding repeated refusals and 
discouragements from publishers, she persevered in 
her plan, and in 1832 the first number appeared. 
A fortnight after publication the demand for this 
number reached five thousand, and from that day 
the way was open to her for life, and sho never had 
any other anxiety about employment than what 
to choose, nor any real care about money. Her 
popularity was extraordinary during the appearance 
of Illustrations of Political Economy, film removed 
to London in 1832, the betLer to carry on her work. 
In 1834 she went to America for two years, and soon 
after her return published Society in America and a 
novel, Deerbrook, in 1839. She wont abroad the 
same year, returned ill, and settled at Tynemouth, 
where she remained, a complete invalid, till 1844. 
During her illness she wrote The Hour and the 
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j [an, ion r volumes of children's tales, anil Life in 
the Sick-room. She recovered through mesmerism, 
left Tynemouth, and lixed her abode in the Lake 
Country, where in 1845 she built herself a house in 
Ambleside. The same year she published Forest 
and Qame-laio Tides. In 1840 she visited Egypt 
and Palestine, and on her return issued Eastern 
Life. Iu 1849 she completed Knight’s History of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace ; in 18,51, in conjunction with Mr 
H. G. Atkinson, she published a series of Letters on 
the Laws of Man's Social Nature and Development ; 
and in 1853 she translated and condensed Comte's 
Philosophic Positive. She also wrote Household 
Education, Biographical Sketches, and contributed 
largely to the daily and weekly press and the larger 
reviews. She died 27th June 1876, and was lurried 
at Birmingham. liar Autobiography, written and 
printed many years before, was published with an 
editorial volume iu 1877. 

Harriet Marlincau was brought up as a Unitarian, 
and describes herself when a girl as ‘ sincerely anil 
heartily religious. ’ Iler views gradually changed, 
and she became an Agnostic. She was a vigorous 
thinker, seeing clearly and saying clearly what she 
had to say. Her sympathy, kindness of heart, 
integrity of mind, and impartiality of judgment 
won esteem and all'oction for her, even from those 
who did not share her opinions, and few literary 
women have in their time enjoyed more fame than 
she did. 

Mai’tinean, .Iambs, theologian, brother of the 
preceding, was horn at Norwich, 21st April 1805. He 
was educated at the grammar-school of his native 
city, and under Tlr Lnnt Carpenter at Bristol, and 
hail already been a Unitarian minister at Dublin 
and Liverpool, when in 1841 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Mental anil Moral Philosophy at Man- 
chester New College, lie removed to London when 
that institution was transferred thither in 1857, 
becoming also one of the pastors in Little Portland 
Street Chapel. lie became principal of tlie college 
in 1808, anil held the office till his retirement in 
1885. Martineau was recognised for lifty years as 
one of the profonndest thinkers and most elfeclive 
writers of his day. Earnest and lofty in his aims, 
and catholic in his sympathies, lie unites strong 
grasp of thought and power of subtle analysis to a 
rare mastery of English style. Indeed in the power 
of elucidating the most abstract thought ho has 
seldom been surpassed, and he is no less learned 
than original. Martineau received tho degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard in 1872, Doctor in Theology 
from Leyden iu 1875, and I). i). from Edinburgh in 
1884. lie was one of the founders of the National 
Review (1855-64), and was a frequent contributor 
to its pages. 

His principal works arc The Rationale of Religious 
Inquiry (1836) ; Hymns for the Christian Church and 
Home ( 1840 ) ; Endeavours after the Christian Life 
(2 vols. 1843-47); Miscellanies (1852); Studies of 
Christianity (1858); Essays, Philosophical and Theologi- 
cal (2 vols. 18(18) ; Hymns of Praise and Prayer (18741 ; 
Hours of 'Thought on Sacred Things (2 vuk 1870-80); 
A Study of Spinoza (1882); Types of Ethical Theory 
(2 vols, 1883); A Study of Religion: its Sources and 
Contints (2 vols. 1888); The Seed of Authority in Re- 
ligion (1800); and Studies, Reviews, and A ddresses ( 1891 ). 

Martinet, a French general of tho time of 
Louvois (q. v. ). 

Martinique, called by the natives Madiana, 
is one of tho Leaser Antilles, in the West India 
Islands. It is 43 miles long by 12 to 20 broad, and 
has an area of 380 sip in., and ( 1888) 175,391 inhab- 
itants, of whom only 10,000 are whites. The island 
was discovered by the Spaniards in 1493, colonised 
by the French in 1635, and except for three short 
intervals (1761-63, 1794-1802, 1809-14), when it 
way hold by the British, it has been a French 


colony ever since. A mountain-knot in the north 
(4430 feet) and another in the south are connected 
by a low ridge, all being densely covered with trees. 
There are numerous short streams. The coasts are 
irregular and high, except on the west, where stand 
St Pierie (pop. 20,000), the principal commercial 
place, and Fort de France (15,000), the capital, 
which was nearly destroyed by lire iu 1890. The 
climate is moist and hot (annual mean 79° F.), and 
yellow fever is a not tin frequent visitor. The soil 
is very productive. About one-half of the land in 
cultivation is occupied with sugar-cane the staple 
crop. Uf tire other half about 75 per cent, is 
planted with manioc, sweet potatoes, bananas, and 
other food plants, whilst coffee, cocoa, and tobacco 
are each cultivated to a small extent. There is 
also considerable grazing oi cattle, sheep, and 
goats. The exports (sugar, molasses, and ruiu 
mostly) average nearly .0850,000 annually; the 
imports (textiles, Hour, lish, rice, and cotton, &c . ) 
about £955,000. Slavery was abolished in 1848 ; 
labour is largely performed by coolies (27,000). 
Railways connect the principal towns. See works 
itr French by Pardon (1877), Hue (1877), lley 
(1881), Aube '(1882), and Basset (1886). 

Martinmas, iu Scotland, is one of the four 
term-days for paying rent— viz. 11th November. 

Mavtinslmrg, capital of Berkeley county, 
West Virginia, in the Shenandoah Valley, 114 miles 
by rail TV. of Baltimore, contains a large distillery, 
several mills and factories, and extensive railway- 
shops. Pop. 6335. 

Martin’s Ferry* 11 town of Ohio, on the Ohio 
River, 8D miles by rail SW. of Pittsburg, contains 
iron-works, Sc., and very large glass-works. Pop. 
(1890 ) 6247. 

Martins, Caul Piiieuukui PiuLirr vox, 
traveller and naturalist, was horn on 17th April 
1704, at Erlangen, and studied medicine there. Tn 
1817-20 he went to Brazil as member of a scientific 
expedition sent out bv the Austrian and Bavarian 
governments, and by his researches in that country 
acquired a reputation which ranked but little in- 
ferior to that of Humboldt. This reputation was 
ehielly established by the books he published after 
his return — one on the journey (3 vols. 1824-31), 
several on the cryptogams, palms, and other plants 
of Brazil, on the medicine of the Indians, and on 
the ethnology and languages of that region, be- 
sides other botanical works. He was professor of 
Botany (1826-64) and Director of the Botanic 
Garden (1832-64) at Munich, nml died in that 
city on 13th December 1868. 

Martius’ Yollotv. Bee Dyeing. 

Martos, a town of Andalusia, Spain, 16 miles 
SW. of Jaen, on a steep hill crowned by an old 
castle. Pop. 14,654. 

Martyn, Hhnuy, a missionary-martyr, was 
horn at Truro, February 18, 1781, and educated 
at Truro grammar-school and St John's College, 
Cambridge. He was senior wrangler and lust 
Smith's prizeman in 1801, and next year became 
Fellow of his college. At first he meant to 
study law, hut the mlhienee of Charles Simeon, 
acting on his own enthusiastic temperament, de- 
termined him for a missionary. After taking 
orders he served some time as Simeon’s curate, 
lmt in 180 5 sailed for India as a chaplain under 
the Company. He was stationed successively 
near Serampbre, at Dinapore, and at Cawnpore, 
and from the beginning gave himself to the 
study of the native languages with an eager zeal 
that' surmounted even his greatest difficulty — 
broken health. He translated the whole New 
Testament into Hindustani, Hindi, and Persian, 
as well as the Prayer-book into Hindustani and 
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tlw Psalms into Persian ; and next, his ardour 
rising as the sands of Ids time ran swiftly put, 
sailed to Busliire, travelled thence to Shiraz, 
Tabriz, Erivan, Kars,, Erzeroum, and Tokat, where 
he sank exhausted by fever, 6th October 1812. 
His Life was written 'by Sargent (1819; new ed. 
1S85), ancl by ’Wilberforce (1S37). 

Martyr (Or. martin, martur, ‘a witness’), 
the name given in ecclesiastical history to those 
who, by their fearless piofession of Christian truth, 
and especially by their fortitude in submitting to 
death itself rather than abandon their faith, bore 
tlie ‘witness’ of their blood to its superhuman 
origin. Of the same use of the word there are 
some examples also in the New Testament, as in 
-Acts, xxii. 20; Rev. ii. 13; xvii. 0. But this 
meaning, as its technical and established siguiliea- 
tion, is derived mainly from ecclesiastical writer*. 
During the persecutions of the Christians in the 
first tinea centuries (see Ciiuech History ), con- 
temporary writers, as well pagan as Christian, 
record that many Christians, preferring death 
to apostasy, became martyrs or witnesses in 
blood to the faith, often in circumstances of 
the utmost heroism. The coinage and con- 
stancy of the .sufferers won the highest admira- 
tion from the brethren. It was held a special 
privilege to receive the martyr’s benediction, to 
kiss his chains, to visit him in prison, or to con- 
verse with him ; and n practice arose by which the 
martyrs gave to sinneis who were undergoing a 
comae of public penance letters of commendation 
to their bishop (see Indulgence). The day of 
martyrdom, moreover, as being held to be the day 
of the martyr’s entering into eternal life, was 
called the natal or birth day, and as such was 
celebrated with peculiar honour, and with special 
religious services. Their bodies, clothes, books, 
and the other objects which they had possessed were 
honoured as Relics (q.v,), and their tombs were 
visited for the purpose of asking their intercession 
(see Canonisation). Cyprian says of catechu- 
mens who died before baptism, that they had been 
baptised ‘with the most glorious baptism of blood ;’ 
and the blood-baptism was held to remit sin and 
the temporal penalty of sin also. The number of 
martyrs nho suffered death during the tirst ayes 
of Christianity has been a subject of gi eat contro- 
versy. The ecclesiastical writers, with the natural 
wide of partisanship, have, it can hardly be doubted, 
eaned to the side of exaggeration. Some of their 
statements are palpably excessive; and Gibbon, 
in bis well-known 16th chapter, throws great doubt 
even on the most moderate of the computations 
of the church historians. But it is clearly though 
briefly shown by Guizot, in his notes on this cele- 
brated chapter, that Gibbon’s criticisms are founded 
on unfair and partial data, and that even the very 
authorities on which lie relies demonstrate the 
fallaciousness of his conclusions. The first re- 
corded martyr of Christianity, called the ‘proto- 
martyr,’ was Stephen, whose death is recorded in 
Acts, ri. and vii. The protomartyr of Britain was 
Alban of Vernlam, who suffered under Diocletian 
in 286 or 303. 

JiIaktyrolOGY, a list of the commemoration 
days of Christian martyrs, generally with some 
account of their life and death, arranged in the 
order of months and days, and intended partly to 
he read in the public services of the church, partly 
for the guidance of the faithful in their devotions. 
The use of the nmrtyrology is common to both the 
Latin and the Greek Church ; in the latter it is 
called menology, or ‘month-calendar.’ Nearly all 
the later Western martyrologies are based upon 
one or other of three works, the Hieronvmian, the 
Lesser Roman, and Bede’s Martyrology. The 
first, which was stated to be compiled by St 


Jerome from records of martyrdoms collected by 
Eusebius, is itself a compilation from numerous 
earlier calendar.*, and contains notices of many 
facts long subsequent to Jerome’s time. A copy 
of the Lesser Roman Martyrology was discovered 
at Iiavenna by Ado, Archbishop of Vienne, in 850, 
and seems to have been rather a private historical 
calendar than one intended for public use. The 
independent compilation by Bede has come down 
to ns only in later editions, chiefly of the 9th 
century, as that of Horns of Lyons, Iirnbauus 
Maurns, Ado of Vienne, and Usuard of Paris, as 
well as that of Notker of St Gall (912). The hest- 
knmvn menology, that compiled by order of the 
Emperor Basil, the Macedonian, in the fHh century, 
was edited in 1727 by Cardinal Urbini. In 1866 
Professor W. Wright published a Syriac martyr, 
ology recently discoid ed by him, and written in 
or before 412. The official ‘Roman Martyrology, ’ 
designed for the entire church, was published by 
authority of Gregory XIII., with a critical com- 
mentary, by Baronins in 1586 ; an enlarged edition 
of the same was issued by Rosovoyd in 1613, 

. Martyr, Peter. See Peter. 

Marut is, in Hindu Mythology, the god of 
wind. See India, Vol. VI. p. 104. 

Marvell, Andrew, was horn March 31, 1621, 
at Winestead, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
where his father, who three years later became 
master of the grammar-school and lecturer at 
Trinity Church in Hull, was rector of the parish. 
In his thirteenth year he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with a Hull exhibition, and in 163!) 
graduated B.A. In January 1641 lie lost his 
father, drowned in crossing the Humber, ‘to live 
great grief of all good men, says Puller, and at the 
close of the same year his university career came 
to an end, through non-observance of hie ‘ days 
and acts,’ It was probably after coming of age 'in 
1642 that be set out on Iris travels, It is said that 
be met Milton in Rome, and that ‘they publicly 
argued against the superstitions of the liomish 
Church, even within the verge of the Vatican ; ’ 
but unfortunately for tiie log-end Milton came 
home nearly three yeai.s before Marvell sot out. 
He was four years abroad, in Holland, Prance, 
Italy, and Spain, but there is no sign of liis return 
until 1649, when his name appears to one of the 
‘Elegies on the Death of Lord Hastings,’ and in 
the Luciusta of 1 his noble friend Richard Lovelaco,’ 
the royalist. His sympathies wore still more clearly 
shown next year in his fierce lines on May, the 
historian of the Long Parliament. In the summer 
of 1650 Lord Fairfax engaged Marvell, whose father 
he no doubt knew, as tutor to his young daughter 
Mary Fairfax, afterwards Duchess of Buckingham. 
By him, apparently, Marvell was introduced to 
Milton, who in Fein-nary 1653 recommended him 
to Bradshaw as a good scholar and linguist, and 
well qualified to act as assistant Latin secretary. 
Though unsuccessful, the recommendation, it seems, 
brought him under Cromwell’s notice, for in July 
he was appointed by him tutor to a Ml- Dutton, 
called, unaccountably, Cromwell’s nephew. In 
1657 lie was appointed Milton’s assistant, and in 
January 1659 took his seat in Richard Cromwell’s 
parliament as member for Hull, for which lie was 
returned again in 1660, and again in 1661. In 
1863-65 he accompanied Lord Carlisle as secretary 
to the embassy to Muscovy, Sweden, and Denmark, 
but the rest of his life was devoted to watching 
over the interests of bis constituents in parliament, 
resisting the misapplication of the money voted for 
the defence of the nation, and doing battle, in the 
House and out of it, with the partisans of intoler- 
ance aud arbitrary government. I-Ie died some- 
what suddenly, August 18, 1678. The Popish 
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Plot panic had just set in, and, being a marked 
man, he was supposed to have been made away 
with by poison. His death, however, was really 
due to natural causes, an attack of tertian ague 
and ‘tlie ignorance of an old conceited doctor’ 
(Morton's Pyrctologia, 1692: Athcnatum, No. 2-119). 
He was buried in St Giles’s-in-the-Eields, ‘under 
ye pewes in ye south aide,’ according to Aubrey. 

Marvell’s claims to remembrance are concisely 
summed up when lie is described as ‘poet, 
patriot, and friend of Milton,’ but the second 
is the title by which lie is best known. The 
refusal of a coarse bribe lias^ sent him down to 
posterity as a prodigy of patriotic virtue, and the 
fact is as sovere a satire oil the corruption of his 
time as any tiling in his own writings. Attempts 
have been made to tone down popular admiration 
in ids case, by suggestions, for example, of intem- 
perate habits, founded on a casual remark of 
Aubrey’s, though it is clear from the context that 
Aubrey meant nothing of the kind ; and a stain on 
his character lias been found in the grossness and 
virulence of the political satires that hear ids 
name. But we should remember that, except in 
one or two cases, we have no right to assume tiiat 
lie was the author of these things. The Advice to 
a Painter is vouched for by Aubrey, hut for the 
ie>t we have no better authority than the printer 
of Poems on Affairs of State ( 1089 ), a man with a 
muck-rake scraping together the Hcmrilities of the 
two past reigns ; and, as lie lias put the name to two 
or three pieces Marvoll did not write, lie may have 
put it to more. But, even if Marvell did write 
them, we must recollect that it was a coarse ago, 
and that to he oll'uctivo lie had to uso its language 
and ideas. Because lie served under Cromwell 
and was a friend of Milton, it is often assumed 
that he was a Roundhead and a republican, but 
his own words belie the assumption. The royalist 
fervour of his youth cooled, and lie admired Crom- 
well because lie put down anarchy with a strong 
hand, and ‘made England great and his enemies 
tremble,’ hut lie was no admirer of Cromwell’s 
rule, lie was a constitutionalist before all tilings. 
In his prose tracts and his letters to his constituents, 
he makes it clear that if Charles could have kept 
straight Ire would have had no sturdier supporter 
than Andrew Marvell, hut even in his despair his 
attitude is expressed in his own noble line, 1 ’Tis 
godlike good to save a falling king,’ Marvell’s 
works are divided by the Restoration into two 
very distinct groups. Afler 1660 his pen was 
given up to politics, except when his friendship 
for Milton drew from him the linos prefixed to the 
second edition of Paradise Lost, In 1672-73 lie 
wrote the Rehearsal Xrunspros'd in answer to 
Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, who had 
come forward as the advocate of religious intoler- 
ance; and in 1676 a similar work, Mr Smirhe, or 
the Divine in Mode , in reply to Turner, Master 
of St John’s, Cambridge, to which lie added a 
Historical Essay on General Councils. In 1677 
his most important tractate, the Account of 
the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government , 
was printed at Amsterdam, the title-page says; 
in 1678 his defence of tlvo Nonconformist John 
Howe ; and to complete the list his voluminous 
correspondence with his constituents should he 
added. His poetry was printed in folio in 1681 
with a preface liy his widow, which Cooke, the 
editor of a new edition in 1726, denounced as 
the work of an impostor, an aspersion disposed of 
by the letters of administration granted in 1679 to 
Mariie Marvell, relictw. As a poet Marvell belongs 
altogether to the pre-Restoration period. Most of 
his poems seem to have been written during his 
residence with Fairfax, ami all, clearly, before lie 
entered public life. ‘A witty delicacy,’ as Lamb 


called it, and a certain classical turn of expression 
that betrays the scholar, give a peculiar character 
to his poetry, bnt unquestionably his distinguish- 
ing characteristic as a poet is his genuine, hearty 
enjoyment of nature, of which, perhaps, no Eng- 
lish poet between Chaucer and Wordsworth had 
so large a share. 

The only complete and accurate edition of Marvell’s 
works is that of Dr Ctrosait, in 4 vols. 1872-74. The 
edition by Captain Thompson ( 3 vols. 4to, 1770 ) printed 
for the first time the poems on Cromwell, in one of 
which occurs the famous passage about the death of 
Charles I. For Thompson’s absurd olaim of poems by 
Addison, Mallet, and Dr Watts, see the Cornkill Maga- 
zine, July 18C9. 

Mdrwtlr. See Jodiipuk. 

Marx, Kael, the founder of international 
socialism, was horn at Trbves, 5th May 1818. His 
father was a lawyer in that town, and the young 
Marx was .sent to the universities of Bonn and 
Berlin to study with a view to the same profession ; 
hut lie seems really to have devoted his time to 
hislmy and philosophy. lie was apparently a 
disciple of Ilegel, and he had for a time the intention 
to settle at Bonn as a lecturer on philosophy. 
Marx, however, soon gave up the idea of following 
an academic career, and in 1842 undertook the 
editorship of the democratic organ, Hie llhcnish 
Gazelle. II i.s experience on the journal convinced 
him that his economic knowledge required enlarg- 
ing ; and after his marriage ho proceeded in 1843 to 
Paris, the headquarters of revolutionary economics. 
In the Deutsch-Frunzbsische Jalirbueher he began 
that course of literary activity which, varied by 
agitation, constituted the work of Ids life. Expelled 
from France in 1845, he settled in Brussels, where 
amongst other productions he wrote his attack on 
Proud lion’s Philosophic da la Mt'sdrc, entitled 
Misdre do la Philosophic. 

But his chief work at Brussels was the reorganis- 
ing, along with Fr. Engels, of the Communist 
League, for which lie wrote the famous Manifesto 
(see IntisbnationAIj ). In 1848 Marx took an 
active part in the revolutionary movement on the 
Rhine, and after its failure finally settled in London 
in 1841). Here at the British Museum he acquired 
his marvellous knowledge of economic literature 
and of the economic development of modern Europe, 
The early fruits of his labour appeared in a work, 
Zur Krilik tier yohtisehen Oclonomie (1859), the 
theories of which were, however, carried forward 
into the liist volume of his Kapital (1867). Before 
that year Marx had, in 1864, resumed his work as 
agitator. lie lmd the foremost part in founding 
and directing the International, and after the death 
of Lassalle ho won practical control of the social- 
democratic movement in Germany. He died in 
London, 14th March 1883. 1 

Marx’s works leave us in no doubt that he 
was a man of extraordinary knowledge, which 
he handled with masterly skill. To one who has 
taken the pains to understand his terminology 
his style is lucid and powerful, though also some- 
times' tedious owing to the minuteness of his 
exposition ; and the march of thought is varied by 
humour, unsparing invective, andilaslies of light from 
the most unexpected, quarters. Since the beginning 
of literature few hooks have been written like the 
first volume of Marx’s Kapital, It is premature 
to offer any definitive judgment oil his work ns 
revolutionary thinker and agitator, because that is 
still very far from completion. There need, how- 
ever, be no hesitation in saying that lie, incompar- 
ably more than any other man, 1ms inlluenced the 
labour movement all over the civilised world ; his 
theories have in a thousand ways already pene- 
trated the different strata of society, even the 
highest, hut most of all the working-classes. It 
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may also be safely said that Ms views can have any 
hope of realisation only after very extensive modifi- 
cation. In many respects liis analysis of the 
economic development of modern society has been 
justified by subsequent events, but in many also it 
has been falsified ; and it could be shown that lie 
has left out of account some of the decisive factors 
in social development. 

As he tells us in the preface to the Kapitctl, the 
final aim of his great work is to reveal the economic 
law that moves modern society. The social 
development of modern times depends on capital ; 
the cardinal fact in modern history is the rise, 
culmination, and final catastrophe of capitalism. 
But the full development of capital and of the class 
representing it involves the rise of socialism and of 
the proletariat. The great work of Marx, there- 
fore, gives us an historical analysis of capital and 
by implication a forecast of socialism. 

The development of capitalism depends on the 
appropriation and accumulation of surplus value ; 
we cannot understand the nature of capitalism 
without understanding surplus value. With the 
analysis of value, tlierefoie, the great work of 
Marx begins. The wealth of modern society, in 
which the capitalistic method of production 
prevails, appears as an enormous collection of com- 
modities, which are exchanged one against another 
in the utmost variety of ways. But they have 
one common characteristic : they are products of 
human labour. The value of all the commodities 
that circulate in the world-market is constituted 
by human labour, and measured in human labour- 
time; not this or that individual labour, but the 
average labour of the community, under the normal 
social conditions of production, with the average 
degree of skill and intensity of labour. 

But labour cannot he carried on without the 
means of labour, which are land and capital. 
Taking England as the classic example of the fnlly- 
developed capitalism, Marx shows that since 
medieval times the course of historic evolution 
has tended to render the instruments of labour the 
monopoly of a special class. It is clear that the 
rise of such a class has had as complement the 
rise of another class who are destitute of the means 
of production, hut who being free may sell their 
labour at the wage it can obtain in the market. 
They accordingly sell their labour for a wage, 
which represents the average subsistence neces- 
sary for themselves and the children required to 
continue the supply of labour. Tlieir labour, 
however, when utilised by the capitalist pioduees 
a value greater than tlieir wage. This is the 
surplus value of Karl Marx. The growth of 
capitalism depends on the appropriation and 
accumulation of this surplus value ; and the history 
of modern society is a history of the antagonism of 
the two classes concerned — of the capitalist class, 
who absorb surplus value, and of the proletariat, 
who produce it. 

The progress of the conflict leads to many 
remarkable results. On the one hand the great 
capitalist goes on destioying the smaller, until the 
wealth of the world is concentrated in the hands of 
a few colossal capitalists. On the other hand the 
development of the capitalistic system causes 
degradation, demoralisation, misery, and pauper- 
ism among the labouring classes, hut it at the 
same time organises them in industrial armies; 
above all it raises them to a clear consciousness of 
tlieir class position. In this way the process goes 
on in obedience to its own inherent laws, wealth 
accumulating at one pole of society and wretched- 
ness at the other. Capitalism is at last ruined 
by an excess of the sustenance on which it grew— 
viz. surplus value. When things have become 
intolerable, the organised proletariat take the initia- 


tive, and seizing possession of the means of pro- 
duction carry on the economic process for the 
good of all. Oovernment— which lias _ always 
hitherto been an airangenieiit for keeping the 
producing classes in subjection — will simply be- 
come a control of productive processes. 

As understood by Marx, socialism does not 
propound utopian schemes, nor even does it seek 
particularly to offer programmes of social reform. 
The great aim of his teaching is to understand 
a process of historical transformation which pro- 
ceeds before our eyes ; scientific socialism is simply 
a conscions participation in this process. Agitation 
and revolutionary action can he effective only in 
so far as they comprehend and co-operate with 
the inevitable tendencies of social evolution. The 
change contemplated by socialism is an economic 
revolution brought about in accordance with the 
natural laws of historic evolution. We must also 
remember that Marx legards the economic factor as 
cardinal and decisive in history. Law and politics, 
religion and philosophy, are all moulded and con- 
trolled by the prevailing economic conditions. 
With this view of Marx is naturally associated his 
materialistic conception of history. 1 According to 
Hegel, the thought-process, which he transforms 
into an independent subject under the name idea, 
is the creator of the real, which forms only its 
external manifestation. With me, on the con- 
trary, the ideal is nothing else than the material 
transformed and tranwated in the human 
brain.’ In short, the system of Marx is an evolu- 
tionary and revolutionary socialism, based on a 
materialistic conception of the world and of human 
history. He seeks to change the economic basin of 
society, and thereby to change the whole structure, 
hut only by a conscions participation in, and willing 
co-operation with, historic tendencies, which in 
themselves are inevitable. 

In his later and mature productions so far as 
published Marx lifts not given any definite forecast 
of the form likely to he assumed by the new society, 
and indeed has expressly disavowed any wish to 
provide a recipe for social betterment. The respon- 
sibility for a development in detail like that made 
by SchiiHie in his Quintesscnz des Sozialismvs rests 
entirely with the author of that work. As already 
indicated, Marx’s great aim is to elucidate ail 
historical process which is inevitable, to make it 
clear to the consciousness of the class most pro- 
foundly interested — the proletariat, and as far as 
possible to shorten anil alleviate the pangs of 
travail of the new era, which in any ease will 
come to the birth when its time is fulfilled. 
Thus regarded, the life and work of Marx have 
a notable unity and reach and fixity of purpose. 
All that he did and wrote as scientific economist 
on tlie one hand and as agitator on the other, 
though at first sight inconsistent, is really formed 
and animated by the one idea. 

The leading works of Marx have been mentioned in 
the foregoing article ; a 3d edition of his Kapital, vol. i. , 
appeared in 1883 ; vol. ii. was published under the editor- 
ship of Fr. Enrols in 1885, Most economic works that 
have been published during the last twenty years have 
something to say about Marx, but no adequate exposition 
and criticism of his system has yet appeared. 

Mary {Heb. Miriam, Gr. Maria or Miriam), 
‘the mother of Jesus’ (Matt. ii. 11 ; Acts, i. 14), 
called the Blessed Yiigin, is the mother of our 
Lord according to the flesh, held in high honour by 
all Christians ; and. her intercession is invoked 
with a higher religious worship and a firmer con- 
fidence than that of all the other saints, not only 
in the Roman Church, hut in all the Christian 
churches of the East. Of her personal history hut 
few particulars are recorded in Scripture. Some 
details are filled up from the works of the early 
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Fathers., especially their commentaries or deduc- 
tions from the scriptural narrative, some from the 
apocryphal writings of the first centuries, and 
some from medieval or modern legendaries. The 
genealogy of our Lord in St Matthew is traced 
through Joseph ( q. v. ) ; and, as it is plainly assumed 
tiial Mary "'as of the same family with her husband 
Joseph, the evidence of the descent of the latter 
from David is equivalently an evidence of the 
origin of Mary from the same royal house. But 
the genealogy of Christ as traced in St Luke is 
commonly held to he Llie proper genealogy of his 
mother in the llesh, Mary. The incidents in her 
personal history lecorded in Scripture are few in 
number, and almost entirely refer to her relations 
with our Lord. They will be iimnd in Matt, i,, 
ii. , xii. ; Luke i., ii. ; John ii., xix. ; and Acts, i., 
whore the last notice of her is of her ‘ persevering 
in prayer ’ with the disciples and the holy women 
at Jerusalem after our Lord’s ascension (Acts, i. 14). 
The apocryphal gospels entitled ‘ The Gospel of the 
Nativity of Mary,’ and the 1 Protevangelion of the 
Birth of Christ,’ contain some additional, lmt, of 
course, unanthcntic particulars as to the lineftge, 
birth, and early years of Mary, among which is 
the miraculous story of her betrothal with Joseph, 
immortalised by the pencil of Raphael. As to her 
history after the ascension of her .Son the traditions 
differ widely. A letter ascribed to the Council of 
Ephesns speaks of her as having lived with John at 
that city, where she died, and "’as lmried. Another 
epistle, nearly contemporaneous, tolls that she died 
and was hurled at Jerusalem at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives. Connected with tins tradition is 
the incident which has so often formed a subject of 
sacred art, of the apostles coming io her tomb on 
the third day after her interment, and finding the 
tomb empty, but exhaling an ‘exceeding sweet 
fragrance.’ On this tradition is founded the belief 
of her having been assumed in In heaven, which is 
celebrated in the festival of the Assumption (q.v.). 
The date of her death is commonly fixed at the 
year of our Lord (13, or, according to another 
account, the year 4.8. Another tradition makes 
her survive the crucifixion only 11 years. 

Of theological questions regarding the U. Y.M. 
(Bcata Virgo Maria), one is treated at IMMACU- 
LATE Conception. The perpetual virginity of 
Mary is not explicitly attested in Scripture, and 
there are even certain ambiguous phrases which 
at first sight seem to imply that children were 
horn of her after the birth of Jesus, as that of 
liis being called (Matt. i. 25; Luke, ii. 7) her 
'Jirst-bom son,’ and that of James and others 
being more than once called ‘ brothers of the Lord ;’ 
for which sec Joseph. The perpetual virginity of 
Mary is held as a linn article of belief in the Roman 
and Eastern churches. 

Mariol.YTRY ( Or. Maria, and latreia, 1 adora- 
tion ’ ) is the name given by polemical writers to 
the worship paid by Roman Catholics to the Virgin 
Mary. This namo is intended to imply that the 
Catholic worship of the Virgin is the supremo 
worship of latreia or adoration, which Catholics 
earnestly disclaim, although, from her relation to 
our Lord, they hold her worship, which they stylo 
hyperdulia, to be higher than that of ali other 
saints. Many examples of prayers addressed to 
Mary (hucIi as the ‘Litany of the Hacred Heart of 
Mary ’), of acts of worship done iii her honour, and 
of expressions employed regarding her, are alleged 
by controversialists, for the purpose of showing 
that the worship of Mary in the Roman Church is 
in effect ‘adoration,’ To these and similar allega- 
tions Roman Catholics reply that many of the 
objected prayers _ and devotional practices are 
entirely unauthorised by the church, and that 
some of them are undoubtedly liable to misinter- 


pretation ; lmt they further insist that all such 
prayers, however woided, are to he understood, 
and are, in fact, understood by all Roman Catholics, 
even ordinarily acquainted with the principles of 
their faith, solely as petitions for the intercession 
of Mary, and as expressions of reliance, not on her 
own power, but on the efficacy of her prayers to her 
Son. 

Although no Iraoe is found in the New Testa- 
ment of any actual worship of the Virgin Mary, 
yet Roman Catholic interpreters regard the lan- 
guage of the angel Gabriel, who saluted her as 
‘full of grace,’ or ‘highly favoured,’ and as ‘blessed 
among women,’ and her own prediction in the 
canticle of the Magnificat, that ‘all nations should 
call her blessed’ (Luke, i. 48), as a foreshadowing 
of the practice of their church ; and they rely 
equally on the language employed by the early 
Eatheis, as, for instance, heinous, regarding the 
Virgin, although Protestants consider it as having 
reference to the Incarnation. But it seems quite 
certain that during the first ages the invocation of 
the Virgin and the other saints must have held a 
subordinate place in Christian worship ; the reason 
for which, according to Roman Catholics, was 
probably the fear which was entertained of reintro- 
ducing' among the recent converts from paganism 
the polytheistic notions of their former creed. 
But from the time of the triumph of Christianity 
in the 4th century, the traces of it become more 
apparent. St Gregory Naziauzen, in his panegyric 
of the virgin martyr Justina, tells that in her hour 
of peril she ‘implored Mary the Vilgin to come to 
the aid of a virgin in her danger.’ But it was only 
after the heresy of Nestorins that the worship of 
Mary seems to have obtained its full development. 
His denial to her of the character of mother of God, 
and the solemn affirmation of that character by the 
ecumenical council of Ephesus (430 A.V.), had the 
effect at once of quickening the devotion of the 
people and of drawing forth a more marked mani- 
festation on tlio part of the church of the belief 
which had been called into question. The 5th and 
0th centuries, both in the East ami in the West, 
exhibit clear evidence of the practice ; and the 
writers of each succeeding ago till the Reformation 
speak witli gradually increasing enthusiasm of the 
privileges of the Virgin Mary, and of the efficacy 
of her functions as a mediator witli her Son. St 
Bernard, and, still more, St Bonaventura, carried 
this devotional enthusiasm to its greatest height. 
The institution of the ‘ Rosary of the Virgin Mary,’ 
the appointment of a special ollica in her honour, 
ami, more than all, the fame of many of the 
sanctuaries which wore held to he especially sacred 
to her worship gave a prominence Lo the devotion 
which Protestants find it difficult to reconcile with 
Uib honour which they hold due to God alone. 
The chief festivals of the Virgin, common to the 
Western and Eastern churches, are the Concep- 
tion, the Nativity, the Purification, the Annuncia- 
tion, the Visitation, and the Assumption. The 
Roman Church lias several other special festivals, 
with appropriate offices — all, however, of minor 
solemnity. For accounts of representations of 
Mary in Art, see Madonna, PietA. 

Mary I., queen of England, daughter of Henry 
MTU. by his first wife, Catharine of Aragon, was 
born at Greenwich on 18th February 1516. She 
was in her youth a great favourite with her 
father, and at the age of seven was betrothed to the 
Emperor Charles V. In her tenth year she was 
sent with certain commissioners and a species of 
viceregal court to the marches of Wales to carry 
out measures for the bettor government _ of the 
country. She was well educated, a good linguist, 
and fond of music. Sbo was virtuous and pious, 
devoted to her mother, and devoted to her church. 
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With the divorce of her mother her troubles began. 
Henry treated her with great harshness, and even 
forced her to sign a declaration that lie was supreme 
head of the church, and that her mother’s muiriage 
had been ‘ by God’s laws and man’s law incestuous 
and unlawful.’ During the reign of her half- 
brother Edward she lived in retirement, and no 
threats could induce her to conform to the new 
religion. On the death of Edward (6th July 1553), 
she became entitled to the crown by her father’s 
testament and the parliamentary settlement. The 
Duke of Northumberland bad, however, induced 
Edward and his council to set Henry’s will aside in 
favour of Lady Jane Grey, to whom the duke had 
married Ids son Guildfoid Dudley. Lady Jane was 
proclaimed on 10th July, hut the whole country 
suspected Northumberland and favoured Mary, who, 
supported by her friends, was able without blood- 
shed to enter London on 3d August in triumph. 
The queen now .showed remarkable leniency towards 
her opponents. Northumberland and two others 
were executed as traitors, but Lady Jane and her 
husband were, for the present, spared. She had 
promised the mayor of London that she would nob 
strain consciences, and she proceeded very gradually 
and cautiously to bring back the old religion. She 
reinstated the Catholic bishops and imprisoned 
some of the leading Reformers, hut dared not restore 
the pope’s supremacy, and she herself retained, 
under the advice of Gardiner, the title of supreme 
head of the church. Cardinal Pole was immedi- 
ately on her accession designated papal legate, 
but prudence and the counsel of the emperor pre- 
vented his entering England. The question of the 
hour upon which all turned was the queen’s mar- 
riage. Some thought of Courtenay, Earl of Devon ; 
others of Cardinal Pole, then only in deacon's 
orders ; but the queen, in the face of the fears and 
protests of the nation, obstinately and morbidly 
set her heart on Philip of Spain. The unpopularity 
of_ the proposal brought about the rebellion of 
Wyatt and an attack upon London. The rebellion 
was quelled mainly through the courage and cool- 
ness of the queen, hut the consequences of her easy 
triumph were fatal to her. The hapless Lady Jane, 
who had seemingly been detained as a hostage for 
the good-behaviour of her friends, was with her 
husband and father brought to the block. The 
Princess Elizabeth was suspected, but without proof, 
of complicity in the treason, and was committed to 
the Tower. Injunctions were sent to the bishops 
to restore ecclesiastical laws to their state under 
Henry VIII, In July 1554, twelve months after 
her accession, Philip landed and was married to 
Mary at Winchester. In the November follow- 
ing Pole entered England, and parliament, having 
made it sure that restitution would not he exacted 
from the owners of the confiscated church property, 
consented to petition for reconciliation to the holy 
see, and the realm was solemnly absolved from the 
papal censures. Soon after, the savage persecution 
which gave to the queen the name of ‘Bloody 
Mary ’ began. In 1555 Ridley, Latimer, and other 
martyrs were brought to the stake. Cranmer was 
burned in March 1556, and Pole was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his place. In August 
loan Philip had left England, to return only once 
more for a few weeks, and Gardiner died in Novem- 
ber of the same year. Pole was now left supreme 
m the councils of the queen, and still the perse- 
cution raged; during the last three years of her 
reign some 300 victims perished in the flames, 
How far clary herself was responsible for the 
cruelties practised is doubtful. During this period 
she was rendered almost helpless with ill-health. 
She was constantly deluded noth the belief that 
she was about to become a mother. Broken down 
with sickness, with grief at her husband’s lieavt- 


lessness, anil with disappointment at her childless- 
ness, she became a prey to the deepest melancholy. 
Finally the evils which the nation predicted from 
the Spanish alliance came about. The queen was 
induced by Philip to enter upon war with France. 
The consequence was the loss of Calais to England. 
Mary died 17th November 1558. 

See the histories of Lingard and Froude ; England under 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, by P. F. Tytler; 
Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary, witli a 
memoir by Sir F. Madden ; and other books cited at 
Henhy VHL, Elizabeth, Grey (Lady Jane). 

Mary II. (1662-94), wife from 1677 of "William 

HI. (q.V.). 

Mary Queen of Scots was the daughter of 
James V. of Scotland by his second wife, Mary 
of Lorraine, daughter of Claude, Duke of Guise 
(q.v.), and widow of Louis of Orleans, Duke of 
Longueville. She was horn at Linlithgow on the 
8th of December 1542. Her misfortunes may be 
said to have begun with her birth. The tidings 
reached her father on his death-lied at Falkland, 
but brought him no consolation. ‘The deil go 
with it!’ he muttered, as his thoughts wandered 
hack to the marriage with Bruce’s daughter, which 
brought the crown of Scotland to the Stewarts—* it 
cam with ane lass, and it will pass with ane lass ! ’ 
Mary became a queen before she was a week old. 
Within a year the Regent Arran had promised her 
in marriage to Prince Edward of England, and tlio 
Scottish parliament bad declared the promise null. 
AVar with England followed, and at Pinkie Clench 
the Scots met a defeat only less disastrous than 
Flodden. But their aversion to an English match 
was unconquerable ; they hastened to place the 
young queen beyond the reach of English arms, 
on the island of Inclmiahome, in the Lake of Mon- 
teitli, and to offer her in marriage to the eldest 
son of Henry II. of Prance and Catharine de’ 
Medici. The offer was accepted ; anil in July 1048 
a French fleet carried Mary from Dumbarton, on 
the Clyde, to RoscofF, in Brittany, whence she 
was at once conveyed to St Gennain-en-Layo, and 
there affianced to tiie Dauphin. 

Her next ten years were passed at the French 
court, where she was carefully educated along with 
the king’s family, leceiving instruction in the art 
of making verses from the famous Ronsard, On 
the 24th of April 1558 she was married to the 
Dauphin, who was six weeks younger than her- 
self. It was agreed, on the part of Scotland, 
that her husband should have the title of King of 
Seots; but Mary was further betrayed into the 
signature of a secret deed, by which, if she died 
childless, both her Scottish realm and her right 
of succession to the English crown (she was 
the great-granddaughter of Henry VII.) were con- 
veyed to France. On the 10th of July 1559 the 
death of the French king called her husband to the 
throne by the title of Francis II. The government 
passed into the hands of the queen’s kinsfolks, the 
Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine ; hut 
their rule was short-lived. The feeble and sickly 
kipg died on the 5th of December 1500, when the 
reins of power were grasped by the queen-mother, 
Catharine de’ Medici, as regent for her next son, 
Charles IX. Mary must have been prepared, under 
almost any circumstances, to quit a court which was 
now swayed by one whom, during her brief reign, slie 
had taunted with being 1 a merchant’s daughter.’ 
But there were other reasons for her departure 
from France. Her presence was urgently needed 
in Scotland, which the death of her mother, a few 
months before, hacl left without a government, at 
a moment when it was convulsed by the throes 
of the Reformation. Her kinsmen of Guise had 
ambitious projects for her marriage ; great schemes 
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were based on her nearness of succession to the 
English crown ; and both these, it was thought, 
might be more successfully followed out when she 
was seated on her native throne. 

She sailed from Calais on the 15th, and anived 
at Leith on the 19th August 1561, having escaped 
the English ships of war which Elizabeth de- 
spatched to intercept her. Her government began 
auspiciously. The Reformation claimed to have 
received the sanction of the Scottish parliament, 
and if Mary did not formally acknowledge the 
claim, she was at least content to leave affairs as 
she found them, stipulating only for liberty to uso 
her own religion— a liberty which Knox and a few 
of the more extreme Reformers denounced as a sin 
against the law of God. She is said to have re- 
jected the violent counsels of the Roman Catholics ; 
it is certain that she surrounded herself with 
Protestant advisers, her chief minister being her 
illegitimate brother, James Stuart, whom she soon 
afterwards created Earl of Moray. Under liis 
guidance, in the autumn of 1062, she made a pro- 
gress to the north, which, whatever was his design, 
ended in the defeat and death of the Earl of 
Huntly, the powerful chief of the Roman Catholic 
party in Scotland. For the Clmslolard episode, 
see ClIASTELAlil). 

Meanwhile the courts of Europe were busy 
with schemes for Mary’s marriage. The king 
of Sweden, the king of Denmark, the king of 
Franco, the Archduke Charles of Austria, Don 
Carlos of Spain, tlm Duko of Ferrara, the Duke 
of Nemom.s, the Duke of Anjou, the Scottish 
Earl of Arran, and the English Earl of Leicester 
were proposed as candidates for her hand. 
Her own preference was for Don Carlos, the 
heir of wliat was then the greatest monarchy in 
Christendom; and it was not until all hopes of 
obtaining him were quenched that she thought 
seriously of any other. Her choice fell, somewhat 
suddenly, on her cousin, Henry Stewart, Lord 
Davnley, son of the Earl of Lennox, by his mar- 
riage with a granddaughter of King Henry VII. 
of England, He was thus among the nearest heirs 
to the English crown, ami his claims to the suc- 
cession were bolieved to have the support of the 
great body of English Roman Catholics. Rut 
except this and his good looks he had no other 
recommendation. lie was weak, needy, insolent, 
and vicious ; his religion, such as it was, was 
Roman Catholic ; his house had few friends and 
many enemies in Scotland ; and lie was three 
years younger than Mary. Her best friends, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, warned her 
against him, but in vain. The marriage was cele- 
brated at Holyrood on the 29th July 1506. It was 
the signal for ail insurrection by Moray and the 
Hamiltons, who hoped to he joined by the whole 
Protestant party. But their hope was disappointed ; 
and the queen, taking the field in person, at once 
quelled the revolt, and chased the rebels beyond 
the Tweed. 

Her triumph was scarcely over when mis- 
undei standings began to arise between her and 
her husband. Daruley’s worthlessness and folly 
became only too apparent ; she was disgusted by 
bis debauchery, and alarmed by bis arrogance and 
ambition. She bad given him the title of king, 
but he now demanded that the crown should be 
secured to him for life, and that, if the queen died 
without issue, it should descend to his heirs. Mary 
hesitated to comply with a demand which would 
have set aside the settled order of succession ; and 
what she refused to grant by favour the king pre- 
pared to extort by force, 

Mary's chief minister, since Moray’s rebellion, 
had been David Itizzio, a mean-looking Italian, of 
great astuteness and many accomplishments, but 


generally hated beyond the palace walls as a base- 
born foreigner, a court favourite, and a Roman 
Catholic. The king and Itizzio bad been sworn 
friends, sharing the same table, and even sleeping 
in the same bed ; but the king was now persuaded 
that it was Itizzio who was the real obstacle to his 
designs upon the crown. In this belief, be entered 
into a formal compact with Moray, Ruthven, 
Morton, and other chiefs of the Protestant party, 
undertaking, on liis part, to prevent their attainder, 
or procure their pardon, and to support aud advance 
the Protestant religion ; while they, on the other 
part, hound themselves to procure the settlement 
of the crown upon him and his heiis, aud to take 
and slay, if need were, even in the queen’s palace 
and presence, every one who opposed it. • The 
result of this conspiracy was the murder of Itizzio 
on the 9th of March 1566, the king leading the way 
into the queen’s cabinet, and holding her in his 
grasp, while the murderers dragged the poor Italian 
into an anto-cliamber, anil, mangling his body with 
more than fifty wounds, completed wliat they 
deemed a justifiable act. When Mary learned 
what hail been clone hIic broko out in reproaches 
against the kins- as being the chief cause of the 
deed. ‘1 shall lie your wife no longer,’ she told 
him, ‘and shall never like well till I cause you 
have as sorrowful a heart as I have at this present.* 
As had been agreed beforehand, among the con- 
spirators, Mary was kept prisoner in Ilolyrood ; 
while the king, of his own authority, dismissed 
the parliament which was about to forfeit Moray 
and his associates in the late insurrection. The 
plot was thus far successful ; but Mary no sooner 
perceived its objects than she set herself at work 
to defeat them. Dissembling her indignation at her 
husband's treachery and the savage outrage of 
which he had been the ringleader, she succeeded by 
her blandishments in detaching him from the con- 
spirators, anil in persuading him not only to osenpe 
with her from their power by a midnight flight to 
Dunbar, but to issue a proclamation in which he 
denied all complicity in their designs. The con- 
spiracy was now at an end ; linthven and Morton 
lied to England, while Moray was received by the 
queen ; and the king, hated by both sides, because 
lie had betrayed both sides, became an object of 
mingled abhorrence and contempt. 

It was an aggravation of the murder of liizzio 
that it was committed, if not in the queen’s presence, 
at least within a few yards of Lor person, only 
three months before she gave birth (on the 19th 
June 1566) to the prince who became James VI. 
As that event drew near, tho queen’s affection 
for her husband seemed to revive ; hut the change 
wits only momentary ; and before the boy’s baptism, 
in December, her estrangement from tho king was 
greater than ever, Divorce was openly discussed 
in her presence, and darker designs were not 
obscurely hinted at among her friends. The king, 
on his part, spoke of leaving the country ; but 
before liis preparations were completed be fell ill 
of the smallpox at Glasgow. This was about the 
9th of January 1567. On the 25th Mary went to 
see him, and, travelling by easy stages, brought 
him to Edinburgh on the 31st. He was lodged in 
a small mansion beside the Kirk of the Field, nearly 
on the Hpot where the sonili-east corner of the 
university now stands. There Mary visited him 
daily, and slept for two nights in a room below his 
bedchamber, She passed the evening of Sunday 
the 9th of February by his bedside, talking cheer- 
fully and affectionately with him, although she is 
saiii to have dropped one remark which gave him 
uneasy forebodings — that it was much about that 
time twelvemonth that Itizzio was murdered, She 
left him between ten and eleven o'clock to take 
part in a masque at Holyrood, at the marriage of 
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a favourite valet. The festivities had not long 
ceased in the palace, when, about two hours after 
midnight, the house in which the king slept was 
blown up by gunpowder; and his lifeless body was 
found in the neighbouring garden. 

The chief actor in this tragedy was undoubtedly 
Janies Hepburn, Earl of Hothwell (q.v.), an un- 
scrupulous noble, who, since Moray’s revolt, and 
-till more since Rizzio’s murder, had enjoyed a large 
share of the queen's favour. But there were suspi- 
cions that the queen herself was not wholly ignorant 
of the plot, and these suspicions could not hut 
be strengthened by what followed. On the 12th 
of April Botliwell was brought to a mock-trial, 
and acquitted ; on the 24th he intercepted the 
queen on her way from Linlithgow to Edinburgh, 
and carried her, with scarcely a show of resistance, 
to Dunbar. On the 7th of May lie was divorced 
from the young and comely wife whom lie had 
married little more than a twelvemonth before; on 
the 12th Mary publicly pardoned his seizure of her 
person, and created him Duke of Orkney ; and on 
the loth — only three months after her husband’s 
murder — she married the man whom every one 
regarded as his murderer. 

This fatal step at onee arrayed her nobles iu arms 
against her. She was able to lead an army against 
them, but it melted away without striking a blow 
on the field of Carberry (ioth June), when nothing 
was left to her but to abandon Botliwell and 
surrender herself to the confederate lords. They 
led her to Edinburgh, where the insults of the 
rabble and grief at parting with Botliwell threw 
her into such a frenzy that she refused all nourish- 
ment, and, rushing to the window of the room in 
which she was kept prisoner, called for help, and 
showed herself to the people half-naked. 

From Edinburgh she was hurried to Lochleven, 
where, on the 24th of July, she was prevailed upon 
to sign an act of abdication in favour of her 
son, who, five days afterwards, was crowned at 
Stirling. Escaping from her island-prison ( where 
she was confined of still-born twins ) on the 2d of May 
15G8, she found herself iu a few days at the head of 
an army of 6000 men. On the 12th it was met and 
defeated by the Regent Moray at Langside, near 
Glasgow. Four days afterwards, iu spite of the 
entreaties of her best friends, Mary crossed the Sol- 
way, and threw herself on the protection of Queen 
Elizabeth, only to find herself a prisoner for 
life. From Carlisle, her first place of captivity, 
she was taken, in July, to Bolton ; from Bolton 
she was carried, in February 1509, to Tutbury; 
from Tutbury she passed in succession to Wing- 
field, Coventry, Chatsworth, Sheffield, Buxton, 
Chartley, and last of all to Fotheringhay. The 
presence of Mary in England was a constant source 
of uneasiness to Elizabeth and her advisers. A 
large minority in the country were still Catholic, 
and naturally looker! to Mary as the likely restorer 
of the old faith. Plot followed plot, therefore, to 
effect her deliverance, and to place her on the throne 
of Elizabeth. Of these plots the most famous is 
that of Antony Balnngton, which had for its object 
the assassination of Elizabeth and the deliverance 
of^ Mary, The eonspiiacy was discovered; cer- 
tain letters of Mary approving the death of 
Elizabeth fell into the bands of Walsingham ; 
and, mainly on the evidence of copies of these 
letters, Mary was brought to trial in September 
15S6. Sentence of death was pronounced against 
her on the 2oth of October ; hut it was not until 
the 1st of February 1587 that Elizabeth took 
courage to sign the warrant of execution. It was 
carried into effect on the 8th, when Mary laid her 
head upon the block with the dignity of a queen 
and the constancy and resignation of a martyr, 
evincing to the last her devotion to the church of 


her fathers. Five months afterwards her body was 
bulled with great pomp at Peterborough, whence, 
in 1612, it was removed to King Henry VII. ’s 
Chapel at Westminster, where it still lies iu a 
sumptuous tomb erected by James VI. 

The character of Mary was long one of the most 
fiercely-vexed questions of history, and is still 
in debate, although the great preponderance of 
authority seems now to he on the side of those who 
believe in her criminal love for Botliwell and 
her guilty knowledge of his conspiracy against 
her husband’s life. Her beauty and accomplish- 
ments have never been disputed. She was con- 
fessed by every one to be the most charming 
princess of her time. Her large sharp features 
might perhaps have been thought handsome rather 
than beautiful, but for the winning vivacity and 
high joyous spirit which animated them. It has 
been questioned whether her eyes were hazel or 
dark gray, lmt there is no question as to their star- 
like brightness. Her complexion, although fresh 
and clear, would seem to have been without the 
brilliance so common among our island beauties. 
Her hair appears to have changed with her years 
from a ruddy yellow to auburn, and from auburn to 
dark brown or black, turning gray long before its 
time. Her bust was full and finely shaped, and she 
carried her large stately figure with majesty and 
grace. Slie showed Lo advantage on horseback, and 
still more in the dance. The charm of her soft, sweet 
voice is described as irresistible ; and she sang well, 
accompanying herself on the harp, the virginal, 
and still oftener on the lute, which set of! the 
beauty of her long, delicate, white hand. The 
consciousness how that hand was admired may 
have made it more diligent in knitting and in 
embroidery, in both of which she excelled. Her 
manner was sprightly, affable, kindly, frank per- 
haps to excess, if judged by the somewhat austere 
rule already beginning to prevail among her 
Scottish subjects. She spoke three or four lan- 
guages, was well and variously informed, talked 
admirably, and wrote both in prose ami in verse, 
always with ease, and sometimes with grace or 
vigour. In the ring of which she was the centre 
were statesmen like Moray and Lethington, sol- 
diers like Kirkaldy of Grange, men of letters like 
Buchanan, Leslie, Sir Richard Maitland, and Sir 
James Melville. The fiist poet of France published 
verses deploring his absence from her brilliant 
court; DamviHe, the flower of French chivalry, 
repined at the fate which called him away from 
it so soon ; BrantOme and the younger Soaliger 
delighted to speak, in old age, of the days which 
they passed beneath its roof. 

Mary’s prose-writings have been collected by the 
enthusiastic devotion of Prince Alexander Lalmnoff, 
in his Uecue.il des lettres da Marie Stuart (7 vols. 
1844). Setting aside the twelve so-called 1 sonnets ’ 
which she is said to have written to Botliwell, and 
which survive only in a French version of an English 
translation, no more than six pieces of her poetry, 
containing in all less than 300 lines, are now known. 
They have no remarkable merit. The best is the 
poem of eleven stanzas on the death of her first 
husband, Francis II., printed by BrantOme. The 
longest is a Meditation of a buntlrecl lines, written 
in 1572, and published two years afterwards by her 
ever faithful follower, Bishop Leslie of Ross, All are 
in French, except one sonnet, which is in Italian. 
The sweetly simple lines beginning ‘Adieu, pkisant 
pays de France,’ so often ascribed to her, are 
probably the work of A. G. Meusnier de Querlon, a 
French journalist, who died in 1780. A volume of 
French verse on tile Institution of a Prince, which 
, '®_"™te for the use of her son, has been lost since 
iu-7, along with a Latin speech in vindication of 
learned women, which, when no more than thirteen, 
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she delivered in the hall of the Louvre, in presence 
of the French court. 

To enumerate all that has been written on Mary would 
fill a volume. Among the chief works are Jcbli's De 
Yita el Rebus ffestis Marin: Sectarian Regime (1725) ; J. 
Anderson’s Collections Relating la the History of Mary, 
Queen of Scotland (1727-28); Bishop Keith’s History’ of 
the Affairs of Church and State in Scotland ( 1784 ; now ed. 
1814-50); W. Goudall’s Examination of the Letters said 
to be written by Mary, Queen of Scots, to James', Earl of 
liothwell (17G4); Principal Iloborfeon’s History of Scot- 
land; W. Tytler’s Inquiry into the Evidence against 
Mary, Queen of Scots ( 1750, 1790); M. Laing'a History of 
Scotland ; G. Chalmers’s Life of Mary , Queen of Scots 
(1818, 1822); P. F. Tytler's History of Scotland , Prince 
Lahanoff's Recueil des Lettrcs dc Marie Stuart (1844); 
David Laing’s edition of John Knox's History of the 
Reformation ( 184G-64) ; the Life by Miss Strickland in 
her Lives of the Queens of Scotland (1850-59; new ud. 
1873) ; A. do Montaiglon’s Latin Themes of Mary Stuart 
(1855); Prince Lahanoff’s Notice sur la Collection des 
Portraits de Marie Stuart (1856); llignet’s Ilisloirede 
Marie Stuart (1852); Teulot’s Lettrcs de Marie Stuart 
(1859); Cheruel’s Marie Stuart et Catherine de Medicis 
(1858); Joseph Robertson's Catalogues of the Jewels, 
Dresses, Furniture, Boohs, and Paintings of Mary, Queen 
of Scots ( 1863 ) ; Hosack’s Mary, Queen of Scots, and her 
Accusers (1870-74; a popular od. 1888); histories by 
Petit and De Pismire (1874), Chantelamso (1876), and 
the interesting document by Claude Nau, her secretary 
(ed. by Father Stevenson, 1883); Leader, Mary Stuart 
in Captivity (18S1) ; Laron ICervyn do Lottenhovo, Marie 
Stuart (2 vols. 1889). The question of the gomiinenoss 
of the so-called Casket Letters has of late passod into 
a new pliaso by the discovery of Morton’s Declaration 
regarding tho manner in which the Casket foil into his 
bauds. For an account of this document and its bearing 
ou the question of Mary's authorship of the letters, see 
Henderson’s Casket Letters (TUdiii. 1899), Referouce to 
the latest literature on tho subject will be found in Mr 
Henderson's book. 

Tho host representations of Mary are tho contemporary 
portraits by the French painter, Francis Clouet, more 
commonly called Jolinnnot or Janet, and tho statuo, by 
an unknown sculptor, ou her tomb at Westminster, All 
portraits which cannot bo rooonoilod with those types 
may safely ho rejected as spurious. 

Maryborough, a port of Queensland, on the 
Mary River (hero spanned by a wooden bridge), 
25 miles from iLs mouth and 180 N. of Brisbane, 
with which there is communication by steamer and 
coach. The wharves admit vessels drawing 1 7.1 foet. 
Gold from Gympio (01 miles by rail) and copper 
from Mount Parry and other mines, with sugar and 
timber, form the chief exports. There are two 
dozen sugar-mills at work in the neighbourhood, 
and three iron-foundries, and browing, tanning, and 
shipbuilding are carried on. Pop. (1880)9000. 

Maryland lies between the parallels of 37° 53' 
and 39° 44' N. lat., and the meridians of 75° 4' and 
79° 33' W. long. It contains copyriaht istn in u.a. 
12,210 so. m, — very nearly the hr j. n. i.imiiuoutt 
size of Holland — or which about Cumimny. 
one-fifth is water. The length from oast to west 
is 190 miles, and the breadth 128 miles. On the 
north and east it is separated from Pennsylvania 
and Delaware hy ‘ Mason and Dixon’s Line ’ (q.v.) ; 
the south-western border follows the course of the 
Potomac River, the whole of which, with tho excep- 
tion of about 12 miles in the District of Columbia 
(q.v.), is under the jurisdiction of Maryland, down 
to the low-water mark on tho Virginia side. 

The surface elevation varies greatly, from sea- 
levcl to an altitude of 3500 feet. In the west it is 
mountainous (see Blue Ridge) ; in the middle 
hilly and rolling ; in the east and south-east low 
and undulating. A line drawn from the mouth of 
the Susquehanna to tho city of Washington will 
cut the state into two nearly equal parts, and 
divide the mountain and hill country from the low 
lands ou both sides of the Chesapeake Bay. The 


productions and occupations are largely determined 
by the physical features — in the west coal and 
lumber; in the middle corn and wheat; in the 
east fish, fruit, and vegetables. The climate is 
generally regarded as unusually healthful. The 
mean summer temperature is 75', the mean winter 
temperature 34°. The annual rainfall varies from 
38 inches in the mountains to 46 inches near the 
Atlantic. coast. The mountain air is regarded as a 
specific for hay -fever. The prevalent diseases on 
the shores of tiie Atlantic and the Chesapeake Bay 
were formerly bilious and intermittent fevers of a 
mild form, and they still exist to some extent in 
these districts. 

The geological formations vary with the surface 
elevations. The southern section of both the 
eastern and western shores is alluvial ; north of 
the alluvial deposit is a iertiary formation; north- 
west of this come inetamorphio rocks ; west 
of them a wide belt of Silurian and Devonian 
formation ; and still farther west Carboniferous 
strata beginning at Cumberland. In the Tertiary 
we find marl in abundance; in the metamorphic 
rocks gneiss, granite, limestone, and iron; in 
the Carboniferous extensive veins of bituminous 
coal of the best quality. One remarkable vein in 
the ( leoigo’s Creek district is LI feet thick. Over 
200 kinds of marble have been found in the state, 
some of them equal to the Italian marbles. Copper- 
mines are extensively worked in the middle dis- 
trict ; and almost all the chrome used in the United 
States comes from the same location. Near 
Baltimore are large hods of clay, from which 
bricks of peculiar excellence and beauty are manu- 
factured ; and in an adjoining comity valuable 
quarries of soapstone are worked with profit. 

The soil is well adapted to cultivation, with the 
exception of the mountain tops in the west, and a 
•small proportion of marsh land in the cast, which 
might, however, he easily and profitably reclaimed. 
The forest-trees are principally pine, chestnut, and 
oak; hickory and walnut are becoming scarce. 
The staple fruit-tree is the peach, which covers 
many thousands of acres : Maryland peaches, pre- 
served in air-tight cans, are exported to all quarters 
of tho world. Tobacco is the principal crop in the 
peninsula between the Chesapeake and the l’oto- 
niac, as it was the main reliance of the early 
settlers, constituting even their ordinary medium 
of exchange. Tomatoes, melons, small fruits, and 
all kinds of vegetables are cultivated on the 
eastern shore and sent to the markets of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. The mountains still contain 
many deer; and wild geese, swans, and turkeys are 
found in considerable numbers at the proper season, 
as well as woodcock, grouse, and quail (locally 
called partridge). Immense Hooks of wild ducks 
of various species throng the estuaries of the 
Chesapeake on the approach of cold weather : the 
‘ canvas-back ’ is found nowhere else in perfection. 

The Chesapeake Bay (q.v.) divides Maryland into 
two unequal portions, him Eastern and the Western 
Shore. With its estuaries it gives the state a coast- 
line of more than 500 miles, and almost that number 
of steamboat landings : on the Eastern Shore there 
is scarcely a farm more than 5 miles distant from a 
navigable river, accessible to steamboats of light 
draught. Shad and herring are caught in large 
numbers, and the average annual supply of oysters 
reaches 20 millions of bushels, giving employment 
to more than 30, 000 persons. For the leading manu- 
factures, see Baltjmobe, where most are located. 
Baltimore is also the principal port and great com- 
mercial centre of the state. Maryland has about 
1300 miles of railway, and two canals (from Cum- 
berland, in the west, to Washington, 184J miles, 
and between the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, 
124 miles). 
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Maryland has a well-developed system of free 
public school--. In 1SS9 there were in attendance 
179,460 pupils, of whom 34,072 were coloured, who 
are educated in separate schools, but under the 
same management. There is in every county a 
high school or academy which gives secondary 
instruction and fits pupils for college. The colleges 
supported in whole or in part by the state are 
St John's College, Annapolis (originally King 
William’s School); Washington College, Cli ester- 
town, Kent county, to the foundation of which 
George Washington contributed £100 sterling ; the 
Agricultural College, near Bladensburg ; and the 
Western Maryland College, Westminster. There 
are also several denominational colleges. The fore- 
most of the educational institutions of Maryland 
is the Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore. 
There is a school for the feeble-minded at Pikes- 
ville; a school for the deaf and dumb at Frederick ; 
and In Baltimore a school for the blind, and a 
school for coloured blind children and deaf-mutes, 
all supported by the state at an annual expense 
of about §60,000. The asylum for the insane at 
Catonsville is admirably managed. 

Maryland returns six members to congress. The 
Legislature is styled the General Assembly, and 
consists of two houses — the Senate and the House 
of Delegates. The Senate is composed of one 
member from each of the twenty-three counties 
and three from the city of Baltimore, elected by 
the people. The House of Delegates has ninety- 
one members, eighteen from Baltimore city, and 
the remainder from the counties in proportion to 
their respective population. The seat of govern- 
ment is at Annapolis. Baltimore had in 1890 a 
pop. of 434,151. The other principal towns are 
Cumberland, Hagerstown, Frederick, Westminster, 
on die western shore ; Salisbury, Easton, and Cam- 
bridge, on the eastern. Pop. ( 1830) 447,030 ; ( 1860) 
687,049; (1880)034,943; (1890) 1,070,000. 

History . — In 1632 Charles I. of England issued a 
patent to Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, granting 
him all the land ‘ from Watkins Point on the Bay, 
northward to the 40th degree of latitude, and from 
the Atlantic Ocean and Delaware Bay on the east 
to the Potomac River on the west.’ 1 This grant 
included not only the present Maryland, hut also 
parts of Pennsylvania and Delaware, which led to 
many vexatious disputes, some of which were settled 
only in 1890. The district was named in honour of 
Henrietta Maria, Charles’s queen. In March 1634 
a party of English gentlemen and their servants 
and retainers, under the command of Leonard 
Calvert, a brother of Lord Baltimore, landed on 
the shore of a river now called St Mary’s, a branch 
of the Potomac, and bought from the Indian- 
a tract of land. The friendly relations thus com- 
menced with the Indians, and but rarely inter- 
rupted, together with the announcement of tolera- 
tion and protection to all Christians of whatever 
shade of leligious belief, led to the rapid and 
peaceful growth of the new colony. Maryland was 
among the first of the colonies to take an active 
part in the war of independence. In the war be- 
tween the states (1861-65) the people of Maryland 
were divided in sentiment, but the state remained 
within the Union. See J. T. Scharf, History of 
Maryland (3 vols. Baltimore, 1879). 

Maryport, a seaport of Cumberland, at the 
mouth of the Ellen, 28 miles SW. of Carlisle 
by railway (1837). The town gets its name from 
the fact that Mary Queen of Scots landed here in 
her flight from Scotland, though it was called 
EUenfoot down to 1750, when its harbour was con- 
structed. A new dock was opened in 1884. Ship- 
building and its kindred employments are carried 
on, and there are iron-foundries and iron -furnaces, 
sawmills, flnur-mills, tanneries, breweries, &e. 


The annual value of the total exports, chiefly coal 
and iron, in 1885 to 1889 iflnged from £67,000 to 
£544,000 ; the imports of foreign and colonial^ mer- 
chandise in the same period ranged from £179,000 
to £136,000. The average number of vessels enter- 
ing is about 1550, of some 220,000 tons burden. 
Pop. ( 1S51 ) 5698; (1881) 8126. 

Marysville, capital of Yuba county, California, 
on the Yuba River, at the head of navigation, 52 
miles by rail N. of Saciamento. Tt is a great 
resort of gold-miners, has an extensive trade, and 
contains Hour-mills, a foundry, woollen factory, &o. 
Pop. 4300. 

Masaccio, a Florentine painter, whose proper 
name was Tommaso Guidi, was born in 1401 or 
1402 in the Arno valley, probably at Castel San 
Giovanni. He was nicknamed Masaccio ( ‘ Slovenly 
Tommy’) because of his ungainly appearance and 
careless manners. A reputed pupil of Masolinn, 
he was enrolled in the Florentine guild of painters 
in 1424. Whilst still a young man he seems to 
have executed a fresco of the Crucifixion and scenes 
illustrating the lives of some of the later saints 
in the church of St Clement, Bub his greatest 
achievements were wrought on the walls of the 
Carmine church, especially in the Braneacci chapel. 
It has been matter of controversy ns to which 
pictures precisely were from the brush of Masaccio ; 
Masolino worked at the same walls before him 
and Filippino Lippi after him. Those which are 
assigned to him beyond doubt or question are 
‘Expulsion from Paradise’ (greatly admired by 
Raphael, who repeated the design in the loggie of 
the Vatican), ‘Peter and the Tribute-money,’ 
‘Temptation of Adam and Eve,’ ‘Peter Preach- 
ing,’ and the same saint ‘ Baptising,’ ‘ Healing the 
Sick,’ ‘Giving Alms,’ and (in part) ‘Restoring 
the Young Man to Life.’ These works mark an 
advance in Italian painting, in that they exhibit 
a more vigorous and correct representation of 
nature, with improved perspective and harmony 
of arrangement between the figures and the back- 
ground. Many of the subsequent 15th-century 
painters of Italy were greatly influenced by the 
study of them. Towards the end of 1428 Masaccio 
suddenly left Florence, and is reported to have 
gone to Rome and to have died there before the 
year 1429 ran out. 

Masai, a people of East Equatorial Africa, 
dwelling in a district that stretches from P N. to 
5° S. lat., and from 34° to 38° E. long., and includes 
Kilimanjaro, Ivenia, and Lake Baringo. Thu 
southern half of the district is low and barren, 
with no rivers and little rain, whilst in the north 
it rises into a plateau-region (5000 to 9000 feet), rich 
in running streams, forests, and grass-land. The 
Masai are not a Negro or Bantu race ; they resemble 
the Gallas, being men of magnificent stature and 
Apollo-like forms, though their faces are ugly and 
ferocious in expression. This is due to the warlike 
habits of their youth, when, for nearly a score of 
years, they live in military kraals, spending their 
time in alternate idleness and on the war-path, eat- 
ing nothing but beef, drinking nothing' hut milk, 
and having indiscriminate intercourse with the un- 
married girls of the tribe. After marriage, which 
takes place when they lay aside the habits of the 
warrior, they settle down as cattle-breed eis. The 
aims of _ the warriors consist of an ox-hide shield, a 
spear with a blade 2 to 24 feet long and 3 inches 
broad, affixed to a shaft of ID inches, a sword, and 
a knobkerry. They are an aristocratic race, and 
clever public speakers. The work is done by 
slaves and by the women and hoys, They speak 
a Hamitic language. See Joseph Thomson, 
Through Masai Land ( 1885), and compare H. H. 
Johnston, Kilimanjaro Expedition (1886). 
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Masaniello (properly Tommaso Aniello), a 
fisherman of Amalfi, born in 1023, was Lhe leader 
of lhe revolt which took place in Naples in July 
1047 against the Spanish viceroy, the Duke of 
Amos. The people had been exasperated by 
oppression, and great excitement had been pro- 
duced by a new tax upon fruit. Masaniello him- 
self was aggrieved by the harsh treatment which 
liis wife had received after being detected in an 
attempt to simigglo a little Hour. Taking advan- 
tage of a quarrel between the fruit-sellers and the 
tax-collectors on 7th July 1017, Masaniello stirred 
up the multitude to a revolt. Their triumph 
was complete ; palaces and public buildings were 
plundered, mosLly for arms, a bloody popular 
justice was executed, and the viceroy was forced 
into a regular treaty with Masaniello m the church 
of the Carmelites on 13th July. But, snccess and 
the weight of his responsibilities turned the fisher- 
man’s heat! ; he gave himself up to excess, and his 
capricious despotism immediately became terrible 
to Ins own associates. Ho was assassinated by 
agents of the viceroy on lGth July. 

llasaya, a busy town of Nicaragua, about 20 
miles by rail WE. of Managua, near tiie volcano of 
Masaya. Pop. 12,00(1. 

Mascara', a town of Algeria, 50 miles HE. of 
Oran, stands 1300 feet above sea-lcvol, on aslope 
of the Atlas Mountains. It was for some lime 
(1832-41) the headquarters of Abd el-Koder. Pop. 
14,320. 

Maseavcne Isles, or Mascauuniias, the 
collective name given to the islands of lliiunion, 
Mauritius, and Rodriguez. 

Masliam, Mrs. See Marlborough. 

Maslionalaml, or Masii unaland, is tin* name 
of the region lying north-east of Matalieleland, 
between 10° 30' and 19° 10' S. lat. and 30° and 32° E, 
long. It embraces the plateau ( 4000-4(100 feet ) whose 
backbone is formed by the Umrnkwo Mountains, 
and in which some of the chief feeders of the Zam- 
besi, Limpopo, Sabi, and Mazoe have their origins. 
It is reported to be the healthiest part of South 
Africa, with rich soil, grass all the year round, 
and an abundance of running streams. ‘ A constant 
cold south-east wind tempers the heat, and renders 
the air strong and bracing. “When their land was 
invaded by the Matabele, those of the Mashonn 
who escaped massacre took refuge in the mountain- 
ous districts, and there they have ever since main- 
tained themselves, building their villages on almost 
inaccessible crags. A peaceful and industrious 
people, of Bantu race, they live in perpetual fear 
of their fierce neighbours. They are the best 
husbandmen in South Africa, and before being 
dispossessed of their country owned large herds of 
cattle. They now grow rice, Kaffir corn, maize, 
ground-nuts, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and cotton; 
this last they weave into blankets. They are also 
good iron- workers. Trail, copper, and gold (in 
quartz and river sand) exist in immense quantities 
in the. country. Mauch, a Herman traveller, in 
1871 discovered many old mines that had at one 
time been worked with some degree of scientific 
skill, especially at a place called Zimbabye, which 
he identified with the Opliir (q.v.) of the Bible, 
and thus gave some support to Milton’s identifica- 
tion of that region with Bofala. Mashoimland 
was put under British protection on 11th February 
188S_, and was taken actual possession of by the 
British South Africa Company in August 1890. 

The Makalaka are a people closely allied to 
the Mashona, and have had nearly the same his- 
tory. Those who escape the Matabele live chiefly 
in the mountain fastnesses in the southern part of 
Matabelelaml, and follow the same occupations 


and mode of life as the Mashona. The Banyai 
tribes — likewise refugees from the Matabele — live 
south-east of the Makalaka, along the middle 
eomse of the Limpopo. Bee books quoted under 
Matabeleland. 

Masilrissa. king of the Eastern Numidians, 
was horn about 238 n.c., and brought up at Car- 
1 huge. Having helped the Carthaginians to subdue 
Sypliax, king of the Massylii or Western Numi- 
dians, lie accompanied his allies to Spain and 
fought valiantly and successfully against the 
Romans. Bnt about 210 the Carthaginians gave 
his promised bride to Sypliax; and for this and 
other reasons he became henceforward the bitter 
foe of Carthage, and zealously hacked up the 
Romans in their struggle against their African 
rival. He received as his reward the kingdom of 
Sypliax, together with large portions of the territory 
of Carthage. But before he died, in 149 B.c,, lie saw 
that lie had fostered a most dangerous enemy for 
his own people, the Massylii, and the kingdom he 
left to his sons, and slackened his zeal for Rome. 

Mask (through the medium of Er. and Span, 
from the Arabic maskhurai, ‘a jester’) is an arti- 
ficial covering for the face, worn by many different 
peoples for different purposes. Masks are common 
amongst the inhabitants of New Britain, New 
Ireland, New (luinea, and the adjoining islands, 
amongst the North American Indians and the 
Eskimo, the Chinese, the aborigines of Australia, 
and some Negro tribes. The masks these peoples 
use are generally very hideous and repellent in 
aspect, being designed expressly to inspire terror in 
the mind of the beholder. The primary object 
is to scare away the demons and spirits wlio bring 
misfortunes, diseases, national calamities, or other 
evils upon the tribe ; the exorcism is usually prac- 
tised by processions of masked men, who dance 
and utter loud cries calculated to frighten the 
enemy away. Where totemistic beliefs prevail, 
it is customary for the people to celebrate dances 
clad in the skins of wild animals, and on such 
occasions masks are worn shaped to resemble the 
animals represented in the dance. It is highly 
probable that practices of a similar nature were 
current amongst the primitive Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, and other peoples. The myth of the snaky- 
haired ( iorgon is traced back to this origin ; 
so too is the practice of covering the faces of the 
dead with a mask, intended to keep the demons 
away from them whilst they were on their journey 
to the abode of shades, a practice common to the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians, and the ancient 
Peruvians and Mexicans. Death-masks of gold 
have been found in tombs of Mycento and Kertch ; 
those of the Peruvians were made of silver and 
wood; some found at Carthage were of clay, 
painted in divers colours ; and copper and wood 
were used in Mexico. Masks, besides being worn 
by living men, were sometimes attributed to their 
gods, as in ancient Egypt and Greece, and in 
India, or were put on over the faces of the gods’ 
images, as in ancient Mexico. The Greeks, more- 
over, in their theatrical performances, employed 
masks shaped to represent the expression of a 
particular emotion or passion, as rage, grief, sly 
cunning, &e. These, made of linen, tree-bark, 
leather, or even wood, had large funnel-shaped 
month-openings, for the purpose of giving the 
voice of the actor a penetrating sound (whence 
Lat. per-sona - 1 a mask ’ ), so that it might be heard 
all over the vast theatres in which he had to act. 
Passing on to the Romans, the custom of putting 
masked actors on the stage was transmitted by 
them to the Italian theatres of the middle ages ; 
nearly all the actors in the Connnedia dell' Arte 
wore masks. The custom was also practised in the 
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English Masque (q,v. ) of Elizabethan anil subse- 
quent times. The Masquerade (q. v.) or masked ball 
is a survival of the same observance ; but in them 
the mask is worn for the purpose of disguising the 
identity of the wearer, ns it was in the ease of the 
Man with the Iron Mask (see Iron Mask). 

See Dali, Masks, Labrels, and Certain Aboriginal 
Customs ( Wadiington, 18S5) ; Sand, Masques et Buffoon 
(1800); Ficoroni, Dc Larvis Seenicis (1764); and A. B 
Meyer, Masken von N’en-Guinea (1889). 

Maskelyne, Nevil, D.D., F.R.S., astionomer 
and physicist, inventor of the prismatic micrometer, 
was horn in London, 6th October 1732._ From M est- 
minster School he passed to Catharine Hall, and 
subsequently to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
lie obtained a fellowship in 1736. In 173S he was 
elected a Fellow' of the Koyal Society, and resolved 
to dei'ote himself to astronomy. In 1763 he went 
to Barbadoes for the Board of Longitude to test 
the newly-invented Harrison chronometers, and 
after his leturn was (1763) appointed astronomer- 
royal. During the forty-six years that he held this 
office he acquired universal respect by his diligence 
and the accmacyof his investigations, made several 
improvements in the arrangements and employ- 
ment of the instruments, and was the first to mark 
the time to tenths of a second. In 1774 he visited 
Schiehallion, Perthshire, to make observations 
determining the density of the earth in connection 
with that hill (see Earth). The first of his very 
numerous publications was the British Mariner s 
Guide ( 1763). In 1767 he commenced the Nautical 
Almanac. His Tables for computing the Places of 
the Fixed Stars, d-c. were published by the Royal 
Society in 1774. In 1776 he produced the first 
volume of the Astronomical Observations made at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from lCBS—scn 
invaluable work still' continued. He was rector 
from 1775 of Shrawardine, Salop, and from 1782 of 
North Runcton, Norfolk, and died 9th February 
1811. 

Mason, George Hemming, A.R.A., was bom 
in Staffordshire in 1818. He studied for the 
medical profession, hut in 1844 abandoned it and 
travelled on the Continent studying art till 1858. 
His best work’s were 1 The Evening Hymn ’ (1868), 
‘Girls Dancing by the Sea’ (1869), and ‘The 
Harvest Moon’ ( 1872). He died from heart disease 
on 22d October 1872. His pictures show great 
pathos anil rich effects of colour. Shortly after his 
death a collection of his pictures was exhibited by 
the Burlington Club. 

Mason, Sir Josiah, manufacturer and philan- 
thropist, horn at Kidderminster, 23d February 
1795, began life by selling cakes on the street, anil 
after turning liis band to various employments 
took over the split-ring business of Mr Harrison 
(1S22) at Birmingham. He began to make pens in 
1829 for Perry & Co,, and his business increased till 
he became the largest pen-maker in the world. 
Partner with Elkington in the electro-plating 
trade (1842-65), he gave Dr (afterwards Sir) C. 
W. Siemens his first start in life by paying him 
£1600 for a patent ; and he paid Krupp, founder of 
the works at Essen, £10,000 for the patent for 
machinery to roll the metal ‘ blanks ’ from which 
spoons and forks are made. Mason erected and 
endowed almshouses, and an orphanage at Erding- 
ton, at a cost of £260,000, and was the founder of 
the Josiah Mason College at Birmingham. He died 
at Erdington, June 16, 1881. See the Memoir by 
J. T. Bunco (1890). 

Mason, William, minor poet, but more famous 
as the literary executor of Gray, w r as horn son of a 
Yorkshire clergyman in 1725, 'studied at St John's 
College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 1745, and 
was soon after elected Fellow of Pembroke College 


through the influence of Gray, who hud been 
attracted to him by his Muswiis (1747), a poetic 
lament for the death of Pope (1744), in imitation 
of Lyculus. He published later two absurd but 
ambitious tragedies, Elfrida and Cieractacus ; the 
English Garden ( 1772-82), a long and tedious poem 
in blank verse ; and the Memoirs of Gray in 1775, 
tbe serious defects of which have at length been 
demonstrated to all readers through the painstak- 
ing and honest labours of Mr Gosso, Mason took 
orders in 1704, and became vicar of Ashton, in 
Yorkshire, and later also precentor and canon of 
York, where lie died 7tli April 1797. 

Mason and Dixon’s Line is popularly sup- 
posed to have heen a line dividing' the slave holding* 
from the non-slaveliolding states, and to have run 
due east and west. In reality it ran for more than 
one-third of its length between two slave states, 
Maryland and Delaware, and a small part of it is an 
arc of a circle. I L was run by two English engineers, 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, between the 
years 1764 and 1767, for the purpose of settling the 
clispulcd boundaries between Maryland on Llm one 
side and Pennsylvania and Delaware mi the oilier. 
Their instructions were to begin at the most easterly 
point on the Atlantic Ocean, and run duo west to a 
point midway between the Atlantic and the Chesa- 
peake Bay ; thence northward, so that the. line 
should become a tangent to the north- western 
boundary of Delaware, which was a circle described 
from New Castle Court-honso as centre, with a 
radius of 12 miles. The line was then to follow 
the curve in a westerly direction until it reached 
a point due north of tho point of tangency ; tlumco 
due north until it intersected a line run duo west 
from a point 10 miles south of T’hiladolphia ; anil 
thence due west until it intersected a line running 
due north from the most western source of the 
Potomac River. The work was done with such 
skill and accuracy that a revision in 1849, with 
instruments of much greater precision, disclosed no 
error of importance. 

M asonry, the art of construction in stone. 
The earliest existing examples are among tho 
most magnificent specimens of the art. No nation 
lias excelled the ancient Egyptians, who did not 
use mortar in their important structures, such as 
the pyramids, the joints being ail carefully polished 
and fitted. Cyclopean masonry, of which remains 
exist in many parts of Greece and Italy, also ex- 
hibits stones of great Hizo and with carofully- 
adj listed joints. .Tim walls of Myoenio are among 
the earliest examples, These are built with 
huge irregular blocks, tho sluices between being 
filled up with smaller stones. Tim Etruscan speci- 
mens are more carefully executed ; tho stones are 
not squared, hut they are all carefully fitted to- 
gether. The masonry of the Greeks and .Romans 
very closely resembled that of the present day : 
Rubble-work ( opus incertmn), in which the stones 
are not regularly coursed ; Cottned-work, where 
the joints are all level, and the stones of equal 
height ; Ashlar, resembling tho latter, but lmilt 
with larger stones carefully dressed on tho joints. 

The early medieval masonry was of very bad 
construction, being, in fact, little better than com- 
mon rubble, with an occasional two of Herring-bone 
Work. The Normans improved upon this kind of 
work, but their masonry was also so bad that many 
of the lowers built by them either fell or had to bo 
taken down. The art gradually improved with the 
advance of Gothic architecture, and ashlar was ro- 
introduced for all important works. The ashlar- 
work so constantly used in Renaissance buildings 
has given place to the hammer-dressed and squared 
masonry. Special materials sometimes produce 
special kinds of work ; thus, in Norfolk and Sufibl k, 
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where large flints abound, the walls are often 
faced with these, split so as to form a clean face 
and good joints, and arranged in hands or panels 
between stonework or brickwork. 

Mas'pero, Gaston Camille Charles, Egypt- 
ologist, was born at Paris, of Italian parents, on 
23d June 1846. He began to lecture on Egyptology 
at tiie School of Higher Studies in Paris in 1S69, 
and in 1873 was appointed professor of Egyptology 
at the College of France. In 1881 he founded 
a school of Egyptian archamlogy at Cairo, and 
succeeded Marietto as director of explorations and 
custodian of the Boulak Museum. In 1886 lie 
became professor at the Institute of Paris. As 
an explorer he lias excavated or opened the pyra- 
mids of the kings belonging to the 5th and 6th 
dynasties, and the burial-fields of Sakkara and 
rjahslnir, and discovered new sepulchral sites of 
great value at Deir cl-Bahari, near the entrance to 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, at Ekhmim, 
130 miles S. of Thebes, and at oilier places. Ilis 
most valuable written work includes the excellent 
Jlistoire Ancicnne des Pimples cC Orient (best ed. 
1885) ; Guide to the Boulak Museum (2d ed. 1885) ; 
La Trouvaille dc Deyr el-Bctliri; L' AreliCologic 
Dgyptienne ( 1887 ; Eng. trails. 1887) ; Contes Popu- 
laires de I’Egyptc Aneicnnc ( 1882) ; Dilutes fiyypt- 
iennes (1870-82) ; papers in liccmil de Traruux, 
and several other more technical productions. 

3IasqilC, a species of dramatic performance, 
much in vogue in England towards the close of the 
16th and the beginning of the 17th century. If 
was in fact the favourite form of pvivato theatricals 
at the time. The masque appears to have origin- 
ated in the practice of introducing, in any solemn 
or festive processions, men wealing masks, who 
represented either imaginary or allegorical person- 
ages. At first if was simply an ‘ acted pageant,’ 
as in the well-known progresses of Queen Elizabeth ; 
hut gradually it expanded into a regular dramatic 
entertainment, and in the hands of men like 
Fletcher and Ben Jonson attained a high degree 
of literary beauty. Jonson’s masques wore repre- 
sented at court, and were greatly relished. The 
taste for this kind of amusement, however, died 
away in the reign of Charles I. ; nevertheless, to 
the time of that monarch belongs the finest masque, 
and one of the most splendid poems ever written — 
the G'omus of Milton ( 1634). 

Masquerade, or Masked Ball, a festive 
meeting in which the host and guests assume ficti- 
tious characters, and disguise themselves more or 
less for the occasion, the name being derived from 
the use of the mask. The public mummeries of 
former times, Easter [days, Festivals of Fools, &c. , 
which were frequent in most parts of Europe, hat 
somewhat various in different countries, probably 
suggested the idea of the masquerade, winch, how- 
ever, was not open to all, according to the well 
understood rules of these ancient amusoments, hut 
was limited tu some select class, or to those who 
paid a certain sum for admission. Catharine de’ 
Medici introduced the regular masquerade at the 
French court. It found its way to England in the 
reign of Iienry VIII., hut did not reach any of the 
courts of Germany till the olid of the 17th century. 
The bal costume is a very modified and much lesB 
objectionable form of the masquerade. 

Mass is defined as ‘ the quantity of matter in a 
body;’ and weight is proportional to mass (see 
Gravitation, Matter). 

Mass. See Liturdy. 

Mass, Music of. Each pari of the service of 
High Mass has its unisonal plain-song melody, 
varying according 'to llio season or festival! the 
first collections of those melodies were made by St 
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Ambrose, and afterwards more completely by St 
Gregory. But since the invention of counterpoint 
certain portions have been selected for more elabor- 
ate treatment — viz. the Kync, Gloria , Credo, Sane- 
tus, Bcncdictus, and Agnus Dei; each of which, 
hut especially the Credo, is by common traditional 
practice divided into separate movements, also 
designated by the initiatory words. In the early 
contrapuntal music, a plain-song melody, or even a 
secular tune, formed the basis on which the whole 
was constructed, and the mass was named in 
accordance — e.g. the numerous Missal L’ Homme 
Anne, founded on an old French love-song. Tins 
appropriation of secular tunes, which could never 
wholly lose their association with the often objec- 
tionable words, anticipates Shakespeare's Puritan 
‘who sings Psalms to hornpipes,’ and the similar 
practices of recent revivalists. These compositions 
soon became more remarkable for their learning 
and ingenuity than appropriateness or reverential 
feeling ; and to such an extent was this abuse 
cairied that the Council of Trent condemned them 
in no measured terms, and a commission, appointed 
in 1564 to carry out certain of its decrees, was on 
the point of entirely forbidding the use in future of 
polyphonic music in the church, when the produc- 
tion by Palestrina of his world-famous Missa Pctpai 
1/arcelli convinced the cardinals that such music 
could he profoundly devotional as well as techni- 
cally skilful ; and its use was allowed to he con- 
tinued. The succeeding epocli of church music, 
however, was one of decline ; hut in the later part 
of the 17th and commencement of the 18th centuries 
aroso a new school, comprising Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Leo, and Durante, in whose compositions tire intro- 
duction of instrumental accompaniment was the 
most important new feature ; one which gave to all 
subsequent masses the style of the cantata, more 
individual and dramatic than devotional. In this 
style also aro the stupendous masses of Bach in 
B minor, Beethoven m D, and Cherubini in D 
and A. Of less importance, though full of beautiful 
music, aro those of Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Schubert, 
and Gounod. 

The music of the Requiem, or Missa pro def metis, 
differs of course considerably in its details from that 
of the ordinary High Mass. The most famous com- 
positions for it are those of Mozart and Cherubini. 
Brahms’ masterpiece, the German Requiem, is not 
a mass hut a sacred cantata on scriptural words. 

Mas.sa, distinguished as Massa m Carrara, 
a city of Northern Italy, 20 miles by rail SE. of 
Spezia. It is a bishop’s see, 1ms a public library, 
an academy of arts and sciences, a cathedral, and a 
ducal palace. The inhabitants, 8998 in 1881, rear 
silkworms, grow tobacco, press oil, make paper, 
saw timber, and trade in the white marhio that 
all sculptors use.— The province of Massa and 
Carrara has an area of 648 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1881) of 169,469; (1889) 186,221. In 1568 the 
ruling family in Massa were created princes, and 
in 1664 dukes. The dukedom passed by marriage 
to the house of Modenn-Esle in 1741. 

Massachusetts, one of theNew England states 
of the American Union, lies between 41° 14' and 
42° 53' N. lal., and between 69° 53' copyiigtit isai inu.a. 
and 73° 32' W. long., and lias an byr. b. muiinrott 
area of about 8040 sq. in.— larger Comimny. 

than Wales. It is irregular in outline, its greatest 
length being about 182 and its average breadth 
474 miles. It is hounded on the east by Massa- 
chusetts Bay, a part of the Atlantic Ocean, from 
which the state derives its familiar name of the 
Bay State. The surface is uneven, varying from 
low plains, near the sea-coast, containing numerous 
small lakes, to a rolling country in the interior, 
becoming mountainous as the western boundary is 
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approached. This mountainous portion is com- 
posed of two distinct ranges, being part of the 
Green Mountains, which here extend southward 
from the adjacent state of Vermont. The highest 
of the peaks is Greylock (3305 feet), hut most of 
them are wooded to 'the summit, and the .scenery, 
while not grand, is of great beauty. The soil is 
in many portions, particularly in the east, rocky 
and sterile, and the state contains several quarries 
of importance yielding granite and syenite, red 
sandstone, and valuable marble. Along the river- 
valleys, however, and in certain other sections the 
soil is fertile. The value of farm products for the 
census year 1885 was Sd.7,756,033 ; of which 
$13,0S0,526 was for dairy products, $11,631,776 for 
hay and fodder, $5,227,194- for vegetables, $5,446,243 
for animals anil poultry, $1,855,145 for cereals. The 
woodland in the state aggregated 1,389,502 acres. 

The rivers, while not important for navigation, 
are the source of valuable water-power which has 
been utilised in manufacturing, in the annual out- 
put of which the state leads all others, except New 
York and Pennsylvania. The total number of 
establishments engaged in manufacturing and allied 
industries in 1885 was 23,431 ; the capital invested 
being $500,594,377 ; stock used, $389,757,458 ; value 
of goods made and work done, $674,634,269 ; number 
of persons employed, 379,328; total wages paid 
during the year, $147,415,316. The chief manufac- 
tures are textiles, boots and shoes, food preparations, 
building materials, clothing, iron and other metallic 
goods, leather, wooden wares, See. The leading 
textile industries are cotton (165 establishments, 
5,133,325 spindles), woollen (189 establishments), 
and worsted goods (23 establishments). In 1889 
there were 3869 miles of railway in the state. 

Massachusetts contains fourteen counties and 
returns 12 members to congress. The state senate 
consists of 40, the House of Representatives of 240 
members. The executive branch of the government 
is vested in the governor, who is officially styled 
the governor of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and whose title is His Excellency ; lieu- 
tenant-governor, whose title is His Honour ; and 
an advisory council consisting of eight members 
chosen by districts. The governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and heads of the executive departments 
are elected annually. The cities of the common- 
wealth must have a population of at least 12,000. 
The towns (corporate bodies having less than 12,000 
pop.) are governed by a hoard of selectmen elected 
bv popular suffrage in an annual town meeting of 
all the voters in the town, which meeting also 
makes appropriations for the maintenance of the 
different departments of the town government. 
All judges iu the commonwealth are appointed by 
the governor with the advice and consent of the 
council, and hold their office during good behaviour. 
The active state militia in 1890 numbered 380 officers 
and 4751 enlisted men, a total of 5131. Besides this 
active militia all able-bodied male citizens between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five, except exempt 
persons, are enrolled, and subject to military duty 
m time of exigency. The number so enrolled on 
1st January 1890 was 325,185. 

Popular education in Massachusetts, through the 
system of free public schools, is canied to a very 
high point. In 18S8-89 there were iu the cities anil 
towns 7023_ public, primary, and grammar schools, 
and 236 high schools. These are supported at 
public expense by taxation— tuition and text- 
books being free. Besides these there were 485 
academies and private schools. The amount raised 
by taxation and paid for all school purposes was 
$7,350,604, the average attendance being 270,851. 
Massachusetts maintains six normal schools, and 
there are in the state two technical institutes 
and twelve colleges and universities, the latter 


including Harvard, Williams College, Amherst 
College, and Boston University and College. The 
savings-bank system is under state supervision, 
In 1889 there were 177 such banks in operation, 
having deposits amounting to $332,723,688; besides 
93 co-operative hanks or building loan associations, 
with assetB of $1,601,639. 

The leading cities of Massachusetts, with pop, 
in 1890, are Boston, the chief seaport and capital 
(446,507); Worcester (84,536), with manufactures 
in metals and machinery; Springfield (44,164) and 
Holyoke (35,526), on the Connecticut River, the 
centre of the paper manufacture ; Ball River (74,351), 
Lowell (77,605), and Lawrence (44,559), devoted 1.0 
cotton manufacturing; Lynn (55,684), Haverhill 
(27,322), and Brockton (27,278), hoot and shoe 
centres; Salem (30,735) and New Bedford (40,705), 
both noted seaports of former days and now possess- 
ing extensive cotton-mills; Taunton (25,389), with 
varied manufactures ; Gloucester (24,000), noted for 
its fisheries; and Cambridge (60,837), near Boston, 
the seat of Harvard University. The state debt, 
January 1, 1890, was $28,251,288, protected by a 
sinking' fund of $21,015,939. The aggregate valua- 
tion in the cities and towns for purposes of taxa- 
tion, May 1, 1889, was $2,072,170,863. Pop. (1800) 
422,845; (1850) 994,514; (1880) 1,783,085; (1890) 
2,233,407. 

History .— The coast is supposed to have been 
visited by Northmen about the year 1000, hut the 
liist permanent settlement was made at Plymouth, 
near Cape Cod, December 22, 1620, by the company 
of the Pilgrim Fathers (q.v.), who were separatists 
from the English Church, ami who sailed from Ply- 
mouth, England, in the ship Mayflower. Tins 
settlement became the nucleus of the Plymouth 
colony. In 1628 a company of Puritans under 
Endicott settled at Salem upon the coast farther 
north, and, together with settlements at Boston, 
Lynn, and elsewhere, became the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. The union of these two colonies was 
accomplished under a new charter granted in 1692. 
Under this last charter the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and secretary were appointed by the 
king. Prior to this none hut the Puritan forms of 
religion had been permitted in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts, and its history had been marked by bitter 
intolerance and cruel persecutions. Now a 'system 
was adopted under which the majority of each town 
or parish chose the minister, who was maintained 
by the taxes paid by all alike. No consideration 
was shown to the minorities, and the old Puritan 
establishment was virtually continued nearly every- 
where. The last vestiges of this union between 
church and state were not swept away until 1 833. 

During the early years the colonists suffered great 
privations from the rigours of the climate, and they 
were also subjected to troubles with the Indians. 
They were, however, a hardy and industrious race, 
and gradually grew in numbers and prosperity. 
They were involved in the difiiculties between Eng- 
land and France in the New World, and in the 
expeditions against the French in Canada, especi- 
ally at the first siege of Louisburg (q.v.), the. citi- 
zen soldieis of Massachusetts performed effective 
service. After the war of the revolution, begun 
in Massachusetts in 1776 with the battles at Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill, the colony became one of 
the original thirteen states of the Union, under the 
name of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
The second half of the 19th century has witnessed 
the. gradual change of Massachusetts from a purely 
agricultural to a manufacturing state, until now a 
majority of the whole population is urban ; not, 
however, because less land is cultivated, but simply 
because manufactures have increased much faster 
than agriculture, See J. S. Barry, History of 
Massachusetts (3 vols. 1855-57). 
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MaSSafra, a town of the Italian province of 
Lecce, 11 miles by rail NW. of Taranto. The 
9463 inhabitants grow olives, wine, and fruits. 

Massage (Fr., ‘ kneading') is the term used in 
medicine to denote a system of treatment in which 
the manipulation and exercise of parts ( ‘ passive 
movement ’ ) are employed for the relief of morbid 
conditions. The term is used in an elastic sense, 
and comprises a variety of forms of treatment ex- 
tending in the one direction towards the composite 
gymnastic exercises of Swedish origin (see Sr.OYD), 
so useful in favouring a sound physical develop- 
ment in children, and in the other towards the 
jerking and wrenching movements, empirically 
employed, and familiar in Great Britain under the 
name "of 1 honesetting. ’ For the most part, how- 
ever, massage corresponds to the application of 
kneading, stroking, and rubbing, separately or 
combined with each other. 

Massage is as old as, if not older than, any 
other form of medical treatment. Hippocrates 
(600 B.C.), the ‘Father of Medicine,’ has left 
in his writings a description of its application 
and uses ; observing that ‘ it loosens stiff joints 
and gives tone and strength to those which are 
relaxed ; ’ further, that 1 it must be applied with 
soft hands and in all eases delicately. ’ In the 
Greek world, and also in the Homan '( ef. Lyttou’s 
Last Days of Pompeii ), massage formed a neces- 
sary complement to the toilet of the hath ; but, 
apart from the slaves who were specially trained 
for such duties, there appears to have been a 
regular profession of 'rubbers’ competing with, and 
often superseding the physicians of the period. 
The Chinese and the early races of India seem to 
have known the value of massage from a remote 
period, for it in frequently referred to in the ancient 
writings of both peoples. During the dark ages 
this method of treatment seems to have fallen into 
disrepute in Europe ; and it is only within the 
later half of the 19th century that its practice 
has been thoroughly re-established, and that on 
a scientific basis. It is largely due to Dr Mezger, 
a physician of Amsterdam, that massage has ’be- 
come once more a systematised mode of medical 
treatment, lie began to treat sprains by this 
method in 1803, and from that time to the pres- 
ent Iiis system has attracted much attention, and 
has spread widely over the European and American 
continents. 

Two chief methods of application are employed : 

( 1 ) Stroking, or rublnug with a gliding movement, 
affecting chiefly the superficial parts ( ejfleurciga ). 

(2) Pressing, tapping, or kneading, affecting 
chiefly the deeper tissues, and in one locality 
at a time ( tapotement ). To these may he added 
an important combination of the two, viz. : (3) 
Friction with kneading (petrissage), in which 
the^ tissues are at the same time nibbed longi- 
tudinally and squeezod laterally, both super- 
ficial and deeper tissues being thereby equally 
affected. In applying these methods the hand and 
lingers of the manipulator alone are used, As a 
rule, if the hands are soft and moist no emollient 
substance is required, and the best effects are pro- 
duced without such aid. In all eases the move- 
ments follow a direction towards the trunk. In 
stroking (affieurage) the finger-tips pass first 
lightly over the affected surface, followed by the 
outspread palm of the lmnd, which exerts a slightly 
firmer pressure. In tapping ( tapotement ) the 
finger-tips, the knuckles, or the edges of the palm 
are firmly thrust against the affected areas, so as 
to act chiefly on the deeper tissues, by compressing 
them firmly against the bony framework of the 
part. In friction (petrissage) the tissues are 
grasped and raised between the fingers and thumbs, 
and slightly compressed laterally as well as longi- 


tudinally as the manipulator’s hands pass upwards 
over the part. The total time taken up in the 
application of one of these methods, or in a com- 
bination of any of them, should not exceed twenty 
minutes, and as a rale one such stance is sufficient 
in the twenty-four hours. 

The chief vital effects produced by massage are 
soothing of pain by reduction of tlie sensibility of 
the nerves of the skin ; an acceleration in the cir- 
culation both of blood and lymph in the parts 
operated on ; anil, as a result of this, increased 
nutrition of healthy tissues and accelerated removal 
of morbid products. General and local applications 
of massage are practised in medicine; the former 
when some general corporeal effect is aimed at, 
as in nervous emaciation, narcotic poisoning, and 
in the treatment of the apparently drowned ; the 
latter, in local injuries, as sprains and bruises, and 
in local manifestations of constitutional conditions, 
as rheumatic joint affections, neuralgia, tic, and 
sciatica. Tn purely local joint and bone diseases 
it is, however, as a rule inapplicable and likely to 
do harm. See D. Graham, Massage : Histovy'and 
Appli cation (New York, 1889), 

Massa'getJC, a wild and warlike people, who 
inhabited me broad steppes on the north-east of the 
Caspian Sea, to the northward of the river Araxes 
or Jaxartes. Herodotus says that they had a 
community of wives ; that they sacrificed and 
devoured their aged people ; that they worshipped 
the sun, and offered horses to him ; that they lived 
on the milk and flesh of their herds, and on fish, 
and fought on horseback and on foot with lance, 
how, and ilouhle-eilged axe. Cyrus is said to have 
lost his life in fighting against them, 530 B.C, 

Miissena, AndriS, Duke of Itivoli, Prince 
of Staling, and the greatest of all Napoleon’s 
marshals, was horn at Nice, it is said of Jewish 
origin, 6th May 1758. He began life as a cabin- 
boy, and served fourteen years in the Sardinian 
army, but left it because his plebeian birth pre- 
cluded him from promotion. Early in the French 
Revolution he joined a battalion of volunteers, and 
rose rapidly in rank, becoming in December 1793 
a general of division. He distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaigns in Upper Italy, especially 
at Saorgio (1794), Loano (1795), and Itivoli (1797), 
and earned from his chief his famous surname of 
enfant cheri clc la vietoire. After Jonrdan’s defeat 
at Slockach (25th March 1799) the chief command 
of the army in Switzerland devolved upon him in 
circumstances of great difficulty, hut he kept his 
ground against the Archduke Charles, anil finally 
uy his crushing victory over Suvavoffs Russians at 
Zurich (25th September 1799) freed Franco from 
the danger of invasion. In 1804 Napoleon made 
him a marshal of the empire, and next gave him 
the command of the army of Italy. He kept the 
Archduke Charles in check, crushed him at 
Caldiero, and overran Naples. In 1807, after the 
battle of Eylau, he commanded the right wing of 
the French army, and at the end of the campaign 
was created Duke of Itivoli. During the peace 
he lost his left eye by accident at a hunting-party. 
In the campaign of 1809 against Austria he com- 
manded on the right bank of the Danube, anil 
covered himself with glory at Landshut, Eckmuhl, 
anil Bbersberg-on-Traun. On the second day of 
the battle at Aspern or Essling (22il May), with 
the most conspicuous bravery he covered the army 
in its crossing the Danube, and alone saved it from 
destruction, earning for himself the title of Prince 
of Essling. In 1810 he was sent to Spain to drive 
the English into the sea, and he compelled Well- 
ington to fall hack upon his impregnable lines at 
TorreB Vedras. Finding it impossible to obtain any 
advantage, and harassed by lack of supplies, be 
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made a masterly retreat, to And himself recalled 
with ignominy ' by his imperious master. His 
failuie lie himself ascribed to the disobedience of 
his subordinates, Ney and Junot. He offered Ilia 
services, however, again, when Napoleon was pre- 
paring for the Russian campaign, but was en- 
ti listed only with the command in Piovence, and 
in this position he remained till the Restoration, 
when lie gave in his adhesion to the Bourbons, and 
was made a peer. On Napoleon’s return from 
Elba lie invited Massena to follow him, hut 
received no response. He refused to sit on Ney’a 
court-martial, and denounced the competence of 
the court. He died 4th April 1817, and was buried 
in Pere-la-Chai.se with the one word Mussina on 
his tombstone. In tactics Massdna resembled his 
master in quickness and fertility in resource. He 
was brave and indefatigable in the field, hut as 
extortionate as a Roman prfetor. His Mcmoircs 
were edited by General lvocli (7 vols. 1849-50), 
and there is a Life by Toselli ( I860). 

Massenet, Jules, French musical composer, 
was bom at Montaud, near St Etienne, on 12th 
May 1842, and after a most successful career as 
a student at the Paris conservatory, chiefly under 
Ambrose Tbomas, he was appointed professor of 
Composition at that institution in 1878. He won 
the Prix clc Borne in 1863, was favourably received 
as the composer of meritorious orchestral works and 
a comic opera, La Grande Tunic (1867), before the 
Franco-Prussian war, and in 1373 took his place 
amongst the foremost of the younger composers of 
France, liis fame being established by the comic 
opera Don Cigar ck Bazan ( 1872), the classical 
opera Lcs Erinnycs (1873), and the oratorio Marie 
Madeleine (1873). These were followed by the 
oratorios Eve (1875) and Vicrcje (1879), the great 
operas Roi dc Lahore (1877), Hirodiadc (1881), 
Million Lcsccmt (1884), and Esclarmondc (1S89), 
besides numerous pianoforte and orchestral pieces. 

.Massillon, Jean Baptiste, one of the most 
distinguished of modem orators, was horn at 
Hyeres in Provence, 24th June 1663. His father 
was a notary and had designed him for his own 
profession, but at length in 1681 the hoy obtained 
permission to follow his vocation ami enter the 
congregation of the Oratory. Later he subjected 
himself to a more rigorous discipline in the abbey 
of Sept-Fonts. His preaching power was soon dis- 
covered, and his funeral oration on M. Villars, the 
Archbishop of Yienne, established his fame, and 
led to his being summoned by Cardinal de Noailles 
to Paris, where he first had the opportunity of 
hearing Bounhtloue, whose style and maimer power- 
fully influenced the young orator. It is said that 
tile older preacher said when first he heard him, 
‘He must increase, but I must decrease.’ Like 
Bourdaloue, he avoided the declamatory manner 
and theatrical action then popular in tile French 
pulpit ; and the earnest impressiveness of his face 
and voice inore than counterbalanced the lack of 
such adventitious aids to effect. He gave a remark- 
able series of lectures in the seminary of St Mag- 
loire, and first preached before Louis XIV. in 
Advent 1699. Xt was to him that the king said, 

‘I have heard great orators in my chapel and have 
felt satisfied with them, but every time I have 

heard you I have felt dissatisfied with myself’ a 

saying which well expresses the characteristics of 
tiie fearless eloquence of this great orator, who, 
more than any of liis contemporaries, was able to 
lay bare the secret springs of human action, and 
to use the feelings and the passious of his audience 
as arms against themselves. He was again 
appomted to preach the Lent at Versailles in 
i / 04 ; hut although the king was again equally 
w arm in Ins admiration, Massillon was never after- 
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wards invited to preach in his presence. In 
1717 Massillon was named Bishop of Clermont, 
and next year preached before Lho young king, 
Louis XV. , bis celebrated Petit Cure me — a sories 
of ten short Lenten sermons. It was not till 1710 
that lie was consecrated Bishop of Clermont, in 
which year also he was elected a member of the 
Academy j and in 1723 lie preached the funeral 
oration of the Duchess of Orleans, his hist public 
discourse in Paris. From this Lima lie lived almost 
entirely for liis diocese, where liis charity and 
gentleness gained him the love of all. lie died 
of apoplexy, 28Lh September 1742. Bossuet and 
Bonrdalone contest with Massillon the palm of 
oratory, yet it is not too much to say that ho was 
a greater preacher than either. By French critics 
he has been termed the Racine of the pulpit, and 
the name may pass as regards the purity and 
elegance of Massillon’s language, though it lakes 
no count of his characteristic directness and vigour. 
For impassioned denunciation of vice marks liis 
preaching, no less than gentle persuasiveness to 
viitue, although it remains true that lie is greatest 
in the latter. His sermons on lho Prodigal Hon, oil 
the Deaths of Lhe Just and the Unjust, for f 'lirist- 
mas, and for the Fourth Sunday in Advent limy he 
named among his masterpieces, 

His sermons wero colloofcecl by his nephew (15 vols, 
1745-48); later editions are those of Jlouoiuird (1810), 
the Abbe Guillon (16 vols. 1828), and llhuimlgiMm (4 
vols. 1886). See Saiuto-Bcuve’a Can, series du Enndi, 
vol. ix. 

Massinger, Philip, dramatist, baptised at St 
Thomas's, Salisbury, 24i)i November 1583, was a 
son of Arthur Massinger,, a retainer of the Hurl of 
Pembroke. In a dedicatory epistle (o Philip 
Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, prefixed to The 
Bondman (1624), he mentions that his father spent 
many years in the service of the Herbert family, 
‘and died a servant to it.’ Oil ]-ttl\ May 1602 
Massinger entered St Alban’s Ilall, Oxforil, and 
he left the university without a degree in ](j()(i, 
Giilbrd supposed that during his rohidone.e at 
Oxford he became a convert to the Homan Oatliolie 
faith ; and the plays allbrd some evidence in support 
of tins view. 

Massinger was writing for the theatre during the 
lifetime of the stage-manager Philip llonslowe, 
who died in January 1615-16. At Dulwich Oolluge 
is preserved an undated letter (rfm< 1613-14) to 
Ilenslowe from Nathaniel Field, Unborn, and Mas- 
singer. The three playwrights were in financial 
distress and begged for an advance of live pounds 
(‘without which we cannot Do hailed’) on a play 
which they were preparing. Their petition was 
granted. On 4th July 1615Daborn and Massinger 
borrowed from Ileuslowe the sum of three pounds. 
In later years Massinger wrote many plays single- 
handed; hut much of liis work is mixed up with 
the work of other men, particularly Fletcher, His 
friend Bir Aston Ooka.vne, in an ‘ Epitaph on Mr 
John Fletcher and Mr Philip Massinger,’ expressly 
states, ‘Flayes they did write together, wore great 
friends,’ Beaumont had a share" in only a few of 
the plays ascribed to ‘Beaumont and ‘Fiddlier;’ 
but Massinger and Fletcher continued to work 
together long after Beaumont’s death. Fletcher 
was buried in SI Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 20 th 
August 1625 ; and Massinger was laid in the same 
grave, 18th March 1038-39, 

Probably the earliest of Massinger’s extant plays 
is 2/ic Unnatural Combat , a repulsive tragedy, 
P W mi ei H? ^ ,e ‘ lh ^ in order of publication 

is L7ic Virgin Martyr (1622), partly written l>y 
Deklcer, who doubtless contributed the beautiful 
colloquy between Dorothea and Angolo (II, i. ). In 
1623 was published The Duke of Milan, a line 
tragedy, hut too rhetorical. The Bondman, The 
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Btneqado , and The Parliament of Love were licensed 
for t'lie stage between 3d December 1023 and 3d 
November 1624. In many of bis plays Massinger 
introduces political allusions, and move than once 
Ids temerity was rebuked by Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of the Revels. The Bondman contains some 
outspoken criticism on the, feeble condition of the 
navy. There is considerable resemblance between 
The Parliament of Love , which was first printed by 
Gifford from a mutilated MS., and A Cure for a 
Cuckold, ascribed to Webster and Rowley (but not 
improbably tire work of Massinger and Rowley). 
Of The Roman Actor, produced in 1026 and printed 
in 1629, Massinger declares ‘ I ever held it the most 
perfect birth of my Minerva.’ It abounds in elo- 
quent declamation, but is somewhat still'. The 
Great Duke of Florence, produced on 5th July 1627, 
has a delightful love-story. Massinger’s female 
characters are usually unattractive and sometimes 
odious ; hut in this comedy he has drawn a charm- 
ing heroine — a modest, frank, warm-hearted girl. 
The Maid of Honour, published in 1632 and prob- 
ably produced in 1628, is — like The Bondman — 
fuli of political allusions (as Professor >S. R. 
Gardiner has shown, Contemporary Review, August 
1876). The Picture , licensed for the stage 8th dune 
1629, and printed in 1630, has an improbable idol, 
but is well written. The Emperor of the East, 
produced in 1631 and printed in 1632, bears some 
resemblance to The Duke of Milan. In both plays 
a man of passionate, ungovernable temper un- 
justly suspects liis wife of infidelity; but The 
Emperor of the East ends happily. Nathaniel 
Field joined Massinger in writing the line tragedy 
The, Fatal Dowry, printed in 1632, but produced 
some years earlier. From this play Rowe's once- 
famous Fair Penitent was largely drawn, without 
acknowledgment. The City Maclam, licensed for 
the stage in 1632, and A 'New Way to pay Old 
Debts, printed in 1633, are Massinger’s most mas- 
terly comedies. There is no warmth or geniality 
about them j but, as satirical studies, they have 
Ben J ons oil’s strength without hiss ponderousness. 
A New Way lias hold the stage down to recent 
times. Sir Giles Mompesson, the infamous extor- 
tioner, is supposed to have been the original of Sir 
Giles Overreach, a character which lias been per- 
sonated by many famous actors, T'/io Guardian 
(1633), A Very )Voiiiuh (103-1), and The Bashful 
Lover (1636) were printed together, 1 voh, in 1655. 
The most interesting is A Very Woman, which is 
Fletcher’s play The 1 Voinan ’s Plot revised by Mas- 
singer. Believe as You, List, produced on 7th May 
1631, and lirst printed from MM. in 1844, relates to 
the adventurer who at the beginning of tlie 17th 
century claimed to bo the Don Sebastian killed in 
1578 at the battle of Alcazar. Massinger repre- 
sents the claimant as a model of kingly dignity, 
worthy to rank with Ford’s Perkin Wnrbeck. 
Though Believe as You List lias survived, several 
other MS. plays of Massinger were destroyed by 
Warburton’s cook towards the close of the IStli 
century. The powerful and stately Tragedy of Sir 
John Van Olden Barnavelt, produced in August 
1619, written by Massinger and Fletcher, was 
printed for the lirst time from MM. in vol. ii. of 
Bullen’s Old Plays (First Series), and was re- 
printed in Holland. In spite of the Lord Mayor’s 
prohibition it was acted with applause by the king’s 
men. 

Massinger showed great care and skill in the 
construction of his plays. Other playwrights affect 
us more powerfully, but few can compare with 
Massinger for general excellence. He was not only 
a sincere, high-minded artist, but a keen observer 
of state affairs. Hence his writings have a histori- 
cal as well as a literary interest. Some of his plays 
are ( as Coleridge said) as interesting as a novel ; 


others are as solid as a treatise on political philo- 
sophy. His versification is peculiar. He seems to 
have taken the metrical style of Shakespeare’s 
latest plays as his model ; but ins veise, though it 
is fluent and flexible, lacks the music and magic of 
Shakespeare's. No writer repeats himself more 
frequently than Massinger ; he had a set of favom- 
ite phrases that lie constantly introduces. This 
trick of repetition, joined to his metrical manner- 
isms, helps us materially to distinguish his work 
from Fletcher’s. Mr Robert Boyle (in papers con- 
tributed to Enylisclie. Stuclieii ) and Mr F. G. Fleay 
have discussed the difficult question how far Mas- 
singer was concerned in the authorship of plays 
that pass under the name of ‘Beaumont and 
Fletcher.’ 

Massinger's plays ware edited by 'William Giffoul in 
180S, 4 vols. ; 2d ed. 1S1G. There is also ail edition in the 
volume (from the text of Giffoid) by the late Lieutenant- 
colonel Cunningham. Two volumes of selected plays 
edited by Mr Arthur Symons, are included in tlio * Mer- 
maid’ series. See S. II, Gardiner, ‘The Political Ele- 
ment in Massinger ’ in 6 'out. Her. 1873, 

Masson, David, an eminent, Scottish author, 
horu at Aberdeen, 2d December 1822, educated at 
Marischal College in that city, and at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. At nineteen be became editor 
of a Mcotch provincial paper, arid later joined the 
literary stall of IV. & R. Chambers. In 1847 be 
settleel in London, writing for the reviews, the 
Encyclopedia Britanniai, mul the English Encyclo- 
piedia. In 1852 lie succeeded Clough in the chair 
of English Literature in University College, and 
held it till his appointment in 1865 as piofessor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Masson edited Macmillan's 
Magazine from 1859 to 1868. His first published 
work was his Essays, Biographical and Critical 
( 1856), reprinted with later essays in 3 vols. ( 1874- 
76) entitled respectively Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Keats ; The Three Devils— Luther's, Milton's, and 
Goethe’s; and Chultcrton, a Story of the Year 1770. 
His great work is liis ponderous Life of John Milton, 
narrated in connection with the Political, Ecclesias- 
tical, and Literary History of his Time ( 6 vols. 
1859-80), the most complete biography of any 
Englishman, and of great value for the contempor- 
ary history, Other works are British Novelists 
and their Styles (1859); Recent British Philosophy 
(1865) ; Drummond of Iluicthornden : the Story of 
his Life and Writings ( 1S73 ) ; the ‘ Cambridge ’ 
edition of Milton, with introductions, notes, and an 
essay on Milton's English (3 vols. 1874; new ed. 
1890), the ‘Golden Treasury’ edition (2 vols. 1874), 
and the ‘ Globe ’ edition ( 1877 ). Later works are 
an excellent study on Dc Quincey (1878) in the 
‘ English Men of Letters ' series, and a new edition 
of L)e Qniucey’s works in 14 volumes (1889-91). 
He was Rliiucl lectuier in 1885, and after 1879 he 
edited the Register of tlie Privy-council of Scotland, 
contributing the introductions to the volumes. 

Massorah, or Masoka (‘tradition’), a 
collection of critical notes on the text of the Old 
Testament, its divisions, accents, vowels, gram- 
matical forms, and letters ( see HiililtEiv Language, 
Vol. V. p. 614). There can lianlly be a doubt that 
the Massorah, like the IJalaeha and Haggada, was 
the work, not of one age or century, but of many 
ages and centuries, as, indeed, we lind in ancient 
authorities mention made of different systems of 
accentuation used in Tiberias, Babylon (Assyria), 
and Palestine. It was in Tiberias also that the 
Massorah was first committed to writing between the 
6th and 9th century A.D. Monographs, memorial 
verses, and glosses on the margins of the text 
seem to have been the earliest forms of the written 
Massorah, which gradually expanded into one of the 
most elaborate and minute systems, laid down in the 
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‘ Great Massorah ’ (about the lltli century), whence 
an extract was made known under the name of the 
‘Small Massorah.’ The final arrangement of the 
Massorah, which was first printed m Bombergs 
Rabbinical Bible (Venice, 1525), is due to Jacob- 
hen-Chavim of Tunis, and to Felix Pratensis. The 
language of the Massoretic writers is Chaldee, and 
the obscure abbreviations, contractions, symbolical 
signs, &c., with which the work abounds, render 
its study exceedingly hard. Nor are all its dicta of 
the same sterling value ; they are not only some- 
times utterly superfluous, but downright erroneous. 
See Dr Ginsburg’s great work on the Massorah 
(Avols. folio, 1880-86). 

Massowall, or Massaua, a town built on a 
coral island off the west coast of the Red Sea, in 
15° 36' N. lat., 39° 28' E. long. It was seized by 
Turkey in 1557, but in 1866 given by her to Egypt ; 
and in 1885 it was occupied by Italy. The island is 
only about li mile in circumference, and is con- 
nected with the mainland by a causeway, 1610 
yards in length, resting on an intervening island. 
The pop. number 16,350, of whom 15,000 are 
natives, 500 Italians, 700 Greeks, and 100 Ban- 
yans. Fishing for pearls and mother-of-pearl is 
the piincipal industry, but there is also a little 
fishing and weaving of palm-fibres. Next after 
Suakin, Massowall is the most important harbour 
and trading-port on the African coast of the Red 
Sea. Its imports (cottons, chemical products, 
animals, grain and flour, groceries, spirits, hides, 
and timber) are valued at £412,000 annually, and 
its exports (pearls and mother-of-pearl) at £32,000. 
Skins, gums, ivory, wax, and gold are also exported, 
but their annual value cannot be stated. Massowall 
is vetv hot (mean of the year, 85 '8° F.) and very 
unhealthy ; nevertheless the advantages of its site 
have led the Italians to make it their headquarters 
in this part of Africa. Pop. of the district of Mas- 
sowall, 65,500. 

Master, in the royal navy, was an officer 
ranking with, hut junior to, lieutenants, and 
charged with the details of sailing the vessel, 
under the general orders of the captain. In recent 
years the title lias been changed to ‘navigating 
lieutenant.’ In the merchant navy the master of 
a vessel, usually, by courtesy, denominated the 
captain, is the officer commanding her. 

Blaster and Servant. The relation of 
master and servant is constituted in Great Britain 
entirely by contract ; for, there being no status of 
slaverj- recognised in law, one person can only 
serve another with his or her own free consent. 
Being a mere contract, it may, like other contracts, 
be broken at will, subject only to the usual conse- 
quence, that the party in the wrong is liable to pay 
damages for the breach. The engagement or hiring 
of a servant may be either verbal or in writing ; 
hut if the engagement is for more than one year it 
must be in writing. A servant undertakes to have 
competent skill for the duties of the service, and is 
bound to use due diligence, and to conduct himself 
respectfully. He is bound to obey all lawful orders 
of his master during the engagement, if they are 
within the scope of the particular service for which 
he is engaged. Thus, a coachman is not hound 
to do the duties of a cook, and vice versa. Every 
servant is hound to take due care of his master's 
property, and is liable to an action at the suit 
of his master for gross negligence, and also for 
fraud and misfeasance. A master is not entitled 
to chastise a servant, whatever the age of the 
servant may be, though, in the case of an appren- 
tice under age, a moderate chastisement is justifi- 
able. The grounds on which a servant may be 
lawfully discharged are wilful disobedience, gross 
immorality, habitual negligence, and incompetence. 


If any person entice away a servant, and thereby 
cause' loss to the master, the latter may sue such 
person for the injury. If the servant is a female, 
and is seduced, and thereby is unable to continue 
her service, the master may also bring an action 
against the seducer for any loss of service caused 
tfiereby ; and on fclio same principle a master may 
bring an action against a third party who causes 
ersonal injury to the servant. In the case of the 
ankruptcy of the master a preference is given to 
the servant's wages if due and unpaid ; but this 
extends only to two months’ wages, and the servant 
is an ordinary creditor for the balance beyond that 
sum. The death of the master is ft discharge of tlie 
contract. When a servant falls sick the master is 
not hound to provide medical attendance whether 
the servant lives under his roof or not ; hut, as in 
such cases a doctor is often sent for by the master 
without any understanding between the parties, 
the master is frequently made liable on the ground 
that the doctor was sent for by and gavo credit to 
the master. As a general rule, the servant takes 
the risk of all tho ordinary accidents attending 
the particular service ; bnt under the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880 a workman, or, if the injury 
results in death, his legal personal representatives, 
shall have the same right of compensation and 
remedies against the employer as if lie had not 
been in the employer’s service, in the following 
cases: If the workman suffer injury by reason of 
defect in the employer’s works or machinery or 
plant; l>y the negligence of any other superior 
workman ; by the negligence of any other servant 
in charge of locomotives or signal-points (see 
Liability of Employuks). Whore a servant 
injures a third party the rule remains that tho 
master is liable, if the servant at the time was 
acting within the scope of till) master’s orders, 
expressed or implied. lienee, if a coachman care- 
lessly run down a person on the highway, or do 
injury to another, the master is liable ; but if tho 
coachman is driving tho master’s carriage with- 
out or contrary to the orders of tho master, the 
servant alone is liable. So tho master is not in 
any way responsible for the crimes or criminal 
offences committed by his servant; yet sometimes 
he is involved in lines. Tho above are the general 
rules as regauls servants generally; hut in England 
there is a distinction in many instances observed 
between domestic servants and other servants. Tho 
leading distinction is that, if nothing is said as to 
the length of service, it is presumed that the 
service can be terminated at any time, on giving a 
month’s notice on either side, or in case of tho dis- 
charge of a domestic servant without notice, then 
on payment of a month’s wages. It is often popu- 
larly thought that a domestic servant cannot ho 
turned out of the master’s house at a moment’s 
notice, even on paying a month’s wages, hut this 
can always bo done, with or without cause. 1C a 
yearly servant wrongfully quit his master’s service 
he forfeits all claim to wages for tho part of the 
year during which he lias served. In case, of dis- 
charge without cause tho servant is entitled to a 
month’s wages, hut not board-wages. Tho master’s 
responsibility as to giving a Character to a Servant 
is the subject of an article ; see also Eaunkht. 

In general, a servant, if he refuse to ontor the 
service, or leave iL without cause, is merely liable 
to an action of damages for breach of contract, 
which is no remedy at all, as fow servants could 
pay the costs of a suit. As this conduct, how- 
ever, might often cause groat hardship to masters, 
especially where they are employed in trade or 
manufactures, statutes havo been passed which 
give a power to justices of tho peace to compel the 
servant to remain in the service until he give the 
legal notice to leave. This was formerly done by 
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punishing by imprisonment the servant who left the 
service without just cause. This law, complained 
of by workmen as one-sided, was modified by 
statutes, the regulations of which are now em- 
bodied in the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, 
and the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875. These acts give the county courts 
special powers with regard to the settlement of 
disputes between employers and workmen, and 
provide that a combination of two or more persons 
cannot be indicted for eonspilacy to do what would 
not he criminal if clone by one only. Workmen 
employed by gas and water companies are liable 
on breach of their contract to fine or imprison- 
ment. The law of the United States does not 
recognise a distinction between domestic and other 
servants. 

In Scotland the law as to master and servant 
differs from the above in several particulars, of 
which the following are the most important. With 
regard to domestic servants, in towns, if nothing is 
said, then the hiring is for half a year, and cannot 
he put an end to without forty days’ warning before 
the end of the half year ; and if the servant is dis- 
missed without just cause, iie or she can claim not 
only wages but board-wages till the end of the 
term. In ease of the master’s death the servant 
can claim wages for the whole of the current term, 
but is bound in that case to serve the executors, or 
look out for another situation. In case of the 
master’s bankruptcy the servant is a privileged 
debtor for the wages of the current term. In most 
other respects the law as to servants is the same 
as in England. See C. M. Smith's Law of Master 
and Servant (4th ed. 1885). 

Master of Arts ( abbreviated M. A., and some- 
times, particularly in America, A.M.) is a degree 
conferred by universities and some colleges. In 
the universities of England this title follows that 
of Bachelor ( q, v. ). The dignity of Master ( Maqisler 
artium h'bcrcdinm) was held m high esteem in the 
middle ages. In Germany it is now obsolete, hav- 
ing been superseded by that of doctor. A Master 
has the right to vote in congregation or convoca- 
tion at Oxford, and in the senate at Cambridge, 
and consequently enjoys the university franchise ; 
in the Scottish universities all Masters are members 
of the General Council, and as such elect the 
parliamentary representatives for the university. 
Bee Degrees. 

Master of Ceremonies, of the Rolls, 

&c. See Ceremonies, Rolls, &c. 

Mastervrort ( Peuccilcmum Ostruthium), a 
perennial herb of the natural order Umbelliferie. 
It is a native of the north of Europe and the north 
of America, and is found in moist pastures in some 
parts of Britain, but apparently naturalised rather 
than indigenous, its root having formerly been 
much cultivated as a potherb, and held in great 
repute as a stomachic, sudorific, diuretic, &o. The 
root lias a pungent taste, causes a How of saliva 
and a sensation of warmth in the mouth, and often 
affords relief in toothache. Astrantia major, a 
herb belonging to the same natural order and hav- 
ing similar properties, is also named Masterwort. 

Mastic, a species of gum-rosin yielded by the 
Mastic or Lentisk tree (Pistacia lentiscus, natural 
order Terebinthacero). It oozes from cuts made in 
the hark, and hardens on the stem in small round 
tear-like lumps of a light straw colour, or, if not 
collected in time, it falls on the ground ; in the 
latter state it acquires some impurities, and is con- 
sequently less valuable. The chief use of this gum- 
resin is in making the almost colourless varnish for 
varnishing prints, maps, drawings, &c. It is also 
used by dentists for stopping hollow teeth, and was 
formerly employed in medicine. It is imported in 


small quantities, chiefly from the Moiocco coast, 
but some is brought from the south of Europe and 
the zEgean. — The name of mastic is also given to 
oleaginous cements, composed of about 7 parts of 
litharge and 93 of burned clay, reduced to fine 
powder, made into a paste with iinseed-oil. 

Mastiff. The characteristics of the mastiff 
group of dogs are very marked and constant. 
One variety of the breed lias been known from 
ancient times as the English, another as the 
Bordeaux or mastiff of Gaul. These may be 
classed as the European, while another kind is 
the Asiatic, of which the Tibetan is perhaps the 
most typical. No group of domestic dogs has 
more appearance of being an original and distinct 
species, although the English mastiff has been 
crossed and recrossed from time to time, piincipally 
with the object of increasing the size ; and, while 
the blond of the Asiatic vaiiety was very probably 
introduced at an early date, subsequently crosses 
with the Alpine mastiff, the St Bernaid, the boar- 
hound, and the bulldog have undoubtedly been 
introduced, and the modern English mastiff must 
he regarded as a composite breed. 

The English mastiff is thick-set and powerful, 
with a large head and broad, short, truncated 
muzzle, large, thick, pendulous lips, eais formerly 
often semi-erect, now hanging and of moderate size, 
smooth-coated, with frequently nfnll hut not bushy 
tail. This vaiiety fonneily averaged from 25 to 28 
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English Mastiff' ( ‘ Beaufort,’ 1887 ). 


inches at shoulder, lint during the last half of the 
19th century, owing to repeated crossing and 
selection, an average of from 30 to 32 inches 
at shoulder has been obtained, perhaps somewhat 
to the loss of muscular power and activity. The 
colours are all shades of fawn, tan, anti black, 
with and without mixture of white. Formerly 
red and brindle were the commonest colours, hut 
owing to selection fawn in all shades is now the 
most prevalent, with the muzzle, ears, and other 
extremities shaded with black or darker markings. 

The mastiff was formerly very courageous, and 
would readily attack the lion or hear ; now 
it is chiefly valued for exhibition purposes, and 
£70 is not' an outside price for a really typical 
specimen. As a companion or watch-dog no other 
variety equals it, for, while faithfully protecting 
tlje property entrusted to it (at times with mar- 
vellous sagacity and discrimination), it has the 
additional merit of generally refraining from the 
infliction of personal injury on the invader, unless 
aggravating^ provoked. It becomes ardently 
and instinctively attached to its master, although 
not dcmonstiatively affectionate. It has an excel- 
lent nose, hut is of little or no use for sporting 
purposes, and dull at learning any kind of tricks. 

The mastiff of Tibet was larger than the old 
English, but is smaller than the modern English 
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mastiff, averaging from 27 to 30 inches at shoulder. 
The head is longer, narrower, and more elevated 
at the back or cone, the skin much looser, and 
forming a fold from the eyebrows which descends 
to the lips, these being more pendulous than in the 
English variety, and partaking more of the charac- 
ter of the bloodhound. The hair is rough and dense, 
the tail bushy and curled generally over the hack, 
colour mostly black, with tan or fawn shadings 
over the eyes, on the paws, and under the belly ; 
hut fawn-coloured specimens are not uncommon. 
Dogs of this kind are found in Nepal, Bhutan, 
Tibet, Mongolia, and probably northward through 
Russia and Siberia, in a state of more or less purity ; 
and dogs presenting the characteristics of the 
Asiatic mastiff and of vast size appear to have 
existed since the days of the Assyrian empire, 
630 b.c. See the Rev! M. IS. Wynn's History of the 
Mastiff (tfh&Q). 

Mastodon, a genus of extinct elephants, whose 
remains are found in Europe, Asia, and America, 
in Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene strata. They 
equalled or excelled their modern relatives in size. 
The name mastodon refers to the mammillary cusps 
or teat-like prominences on the molar teeth. See 
Elephant. 

Masftdi, Auul Hass.vn Alt, an Ar-ah traveller 
and author (died 957), was born at Bagdad about 
the end of the 9th century, and spent great part of 
liis life in travel, visiting Egypt, Palestine, the 
Caspian shores, India, Ceylon, Madagascar, and 
perhaps even China. His chief works are the 
Amicus, of which an abridgment, The Meadows of 
Gold, was printed with a French translation by 
Meynard in 1861-77 (one vol. of an English trans- 
lation by Springer in 1841), and the Indicator. 

Miisulipataui\the principal seaport of Kistna 
district in tire presidency of Madras, lies 215 miles 
N. of Madras city. Vessels anchor 0 miles from 
shore. Total value of trade £250,000 to £300,000 
per annum. Here the English established an 
agency in 1611, and after 1628 it became the centre 
of their trade in those parts. Since 1841 the 
town has been an active missionary centre. In 
1864 a storm wave swept over it and destroyed 
30,000 lives. Pop. (1881) 35,056, many of whom 
weave cottons. 

Matabeleland, a country stretching north- 
wards from the South African Republic or Trans- 
vaal towards the Zambesi, and having Kliaina’s 
territory on the south-west. It measures about 180 
miles from north to south and 150 from east to west, 
and embraces the watershed between the river- 
svstems of the Zambesi and the Limpopo. When 
tlie despotic Chaka ruled over the Zulus (q.v.), a 
section of the nation under a rival chief, Mosili- 
katze, rebelled and moved off towards the north. 
After remaining for a while iu what is now the 
Transvaal, they finally settled in 1840 beyond the 
granitic Matoppo Mountains, subduing and almost 
exterminating the peoples they found there — the 
Mashona, the Makalaka, and the Banyai. The 
Matabele, who still preserve the warlike habits of 
the Zulu race, are simply a large standing army, 
ruled despotically by one chief, at present Loben- 
gula, the son of Mosilikatze. They are divided 
into four territorial divisions, and number in all 
some 260,000 persons, of whom 15,000 are light- 
ing. men, distributed in regimental kraals. They 
periodically carry on savage forays upon then- 
weaker neighbours, slay the men, and incorporate 
the women and children into their community. 
The king holds in trust for the entire body of 
fighting-men and their dependents large herd's of 
cattle ; the women grow mealies and Kaffir corn. 
There are no industries. Quartz reefs rich in gold 
exist in various parts of the country, and mines 


were worked at Tati, in the south-west, until the 
more piosperous opening of the diamond mines 
farther south caused them to be abandoned. The 
king’s kraal is called Oubnluwayo, and, like most 
kraals, is generally moved after every, ten years. 
Christian missionaries settled at Inyati (Emlilan- 
gen) in 1859, hut their activity is greatly crippled 
by the all-powerful belief in witchcraft which 
reigns amongst the people. In 1890 the country 
was given to the British South Africa Company, 
and declared to be British territory. 

See Selous in Proc. Roy. Gcog. Soc. (1S81; and 1888 
for map), Fortnightly Review (1889), and A Hunter's 
Wanderings in Africa (1881); Government Blue-book, 
C— 4643 (1886), for reports by Lieutenants Maund and 
Haynes ; works by Dr Holub and by Maucli ; Baines, 
Gold Regions of South-east Africa (1877); Montagu 
Kerr, The Far Interior (1886); and Oates, Matabeleland 
(2d ed. 1889). 

Matador (Span., ‘slayer’). See Bull-fight. 

Matamo ros, a river-port of Mexico, lies oppo- 
site Brownsville, Texas, on the south bank of tho 
Rio Grande, 40 miles from its mouth in tho Gulf 
of Mexico. With the other Mexican towns on the 
river it has formed a free-trade league since 1801. 
The Rio Grande is navigable for small vessels as far 
asltcynosa, and a railway from Matamoros extends 
beyond this point to San Miguel (75 miles). Pop. 
13,740.— Another Matamoros is in the Mexican 
state Puebla, 4160 feet above sea-level, It has 
coal-mines and a pop, of 13,408. 

Matanzus, a fortified town and seaport on tho 
north coast of Cuba, 55 miles by rail H, of Havana, 
to which city alone it is second in size and wealth. 
It is a well-built town, situated in an exceedingly 
rich and fertile district, has an excellent harbour, 
a large trade in sugar, molasses, rum, and cigars, 
and contains several distilleries and iron-foundries. 
Pop. 87,760. 

Matapan, Cai’e, the southernmost point, hold 
and precipitous, of the Movea in Greece, 36 1 ' 22' N. 
lat, 

Mataro, a seaport of Spain, 17 miles by rail 
NE. of Barcelona, has cotton, sailcloth, glass, and 
machinery factories, iron-foundries, anil shipbuild- 
ing-yards, besides a marine school. Pop. 17,405. 

Matches, the name now given to splints of 
wood tipped with some composition (often contain- 
ing phosphorus) to produce alight by friction. Those 
came into general use about the year 1834. Before 
that the common light producer was tho Hint and 
steel along with a tinder- box. The tinder (charred 
cotton ) was set on lire by sparks from the Hint and 
steel., hut did not hurst into flame. This was 
obtained by touching the burning tinder with a 
spunk or strip of wood tipped with sulphur. Per- 
haps the most primitive way of producing a light 
is by rubbing two pieces of wood together, or by 
rapidly twirling one piece of wood into a bole or 
socket in another piece, touchwood being ignited by 
either process when sufficient heat is raised. These 
methods of obtaining lira by the friction of two hits 
of wood are in use by some savage races (see Flltu). 
Among other devices formerly employed for the 
same purpose were a lens to concentrate the sun’s 
rays on some .inflammable substance; an arrange- 
ment ( Doberoiner’s lamp) for producing and kind- 
ling a jet of hydrogen gas by making if play on 
spongy platinum ; the owy muriate. match , consist- 
ing of a splint tipped with a mixture of chlorate 
of. potash and sugar, which took lire on contact 
with sulphuric acid ; and the lucifir match, which 
was tipped with a paste containing chlorate of 
potash and sulphide of antimony that ignited when 
drawn across sand-paper. This original lueifer 
match required to he rubbed with a good deal of 
pressure to produce a light, and as it gave off 
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sparks of kindled matter it was not free of danger. 
The introduction of phosphorus in 1834 was a great 
improvement. 

The chief operations in the manufacture of 
matches embrace ( 1 ) cutting the wood splints ; 
(2) immersing the splints in melted paraffin; 
and (3) preparing the igniting composition and 
dipping the splinLs into it. There is also the 
making of the boxes, which, in the case of safety 
matches, have the phosphorus composition glued 
upon their sides. Pine or aspen is the wood used 
for the splints. 

There are several kinds of splint-cutting 
machines. One of the simplest is a special kind 
of lathe for which the tree trunks to he operated 
upon are sawn across in pieces 14 inches long, and 
the hark removed. One of these pieces is the length 
of seven matches, and is fixed on the chuck of the 
lathe and cut into a continuous slice or shaving 
equal to a match in thickness. The principal cut- 
ting tool is fixed on the slide-rest, and as the shaving 
comes away it is divided into seven equal widths by 
cutters placed above the chief slicing tool. After 
tlie two-inch wide shavings are cut into six feet 
lengths, they are divided into single splints by a 
guillotine cutter similar to that used for cutting 
paper. Under favourable circumstances this 
machine will cut a million splints in an hour. 

For the purpose of being immersed in paraffin 
and afterwards dipped into the igniting composi- 
tion the splints are fixed into a dipping-frame. 
This frame consists of thin wooden laths fully two 
feet long, placed parallel to each other and held in 
position by two round iron liars passing through 
holes in their ends. About fifty splints, projecting 
equally beyond the frame, are held linnly between 
every two of these laths at a little distance from 
each other, the whole frame containing between 
two and three thousand. The splints are supplied 
to the frames by filling-machines, of which there 
are several kinds, chiefly of American invention. 
In the dipping-room, to which these tilled frames 
are taken, the igniting composition is spread of the 
proper thickness on a hollow iron table Kept hot by 
steam, and the splints dipped into it to form them 
into matches. The rooms where the igniting-mix- 
ture is prepared and the matches dipped are, or at 
least were, the most unhealthy parts of a match- 
factory. In former days especially, among those who 
worked in these rooms cases of necrosis or caries 
of the lower jaw occurred from the action of the 
phosphorus fumes. But, owing to the lessened 
quantity of phosphorus now used in the dipping- 
mixtures and improved ventilation, this disease 
has become rare. It never occurs at all where red 
or amorphous phosphorus is employed, but common 
phosphorus is still very largely used. 

Nearly every manufacturer 1ms liis own special 
mixture for the dipping of matches. One published 
recipe gives as the ingredients for this : 4 part by 
weight of common phosphorus, 4 of chlorate of 
potash, 2 of glue, 1 of whiting, and 4 of iiuely- 
powdered glass. The proportion of phosphorus is 
small in this mixture. As it makes a more noise- 
less match, nitrate of potash is sometimes substi- 
tuted for the chlorate. Other oxidising agents 
used instead of, or along with, these salts of potash 
are oxide of manganese and the red oxide or the 
dioxide of Lead. Of course some water (slightly 
heated) is used in preparing dipping-mixtures. 
According to Gautier ( Co urn tie Chimia, 1887), the 
igniting-mixture for ordinary matches made in 
Trance consists of 3 parts of common phosphorus, 
2 of lead dioxide, 2 of sand, and 3 of gum. The 
same author states that safety or * Swedish ’ 
matches are dipped in a composition of 5 parts of 
chlorate of potash, 2 of sulphide of antimony, and 
1 of glue; and that the rubbing-surface for these 


is a mixture of 5 parts of amorphous phosphorus, 
4 of sulphide of antimony, and 24 of glue. It need 
hardly be mentioned that matches are made in 
enormous numbers, some large firms turning out a 
hundred millions daily. 

Probably matches to the value of £1,500,000 are 
made annually in Britain. In Sweden and Norway, 
where of late tlie tiade has most rapidly developed, 
there are some sixty factories; Jiiukoping alone 
employs some 6000 matchmakers. Germany and 
Austria have together as many as 450 factories. 
In the United States the manufacture is mainly 
controlled by one combination of capitalists ; in 
France the making of matches is a government 
monopoly. As a contrast to present prices it may 
be added that in 1830 the first friction matches, 
the Congreves, were sold in tin boxes of fifty at 
half-a-crowu a box, each box containing a piece 
of glass paper to strike the matches on. 

Vestas only differ from ordinary matches in the 
stalks being formed of hits of stearin tapers (called 
wax -tapers) instead of wood splints. Vesuvians 
used by smokers consist of a bard wood, or some- 
times a hollow glass stalk, with a bulbous head 
formed of some slow-burning compound, such as 
a mixture of charcoal, saltpetre, sand, and gum, 
tipped with the igniting composition of ordinary 
matches. ‘ Flamers,’ also for tlie use of smokers, 
have a thick head of a flaming mixture, with either 
a ‘ wax-taper ’ or wood stalk. 

Matchlock. See Firearms. 

Mate is an assistant, a deputy, or a second in 
any work. In the navy the use of the term is now 
confined to petty officers, such as boatswain’s-mate, 
gunner’s-mate, &c. In the merchant-service the 
mates are important officers, holding functions not 
greatly inferior to those of lieutenants in the royal 
navy. The first mate ranks next to the master or 
captain, commands in his absence, and is immedi- 
ately responsible for the state of the vessel ; the 
second and third (and fourth in large vessels) have 
various analogous duties. 

Mate, or Paraguay Tea, a substitute for tea, 
extensively used in South America, and almost 
universally through Brazil. It consists of the 
leaves ami green shoots of certain species of Holly 



Matt ( Ilex Paraguayensis). 


(q. v. ), more especially Ilex Paraguaycnsis, dried 
mid roughly ground ; the leafy portion being 
reduced to a coarse powder, and the twigs being in 
a more or less broken state. The term maid, which 
has by usage attached to this material, belonged 
originally to the vessels in which it was infused lor 
drinking; these were usually made of gourds or 
calabashes, often trained into curious forms during 
their growth. Into the hollow vessels thus formed 
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a .small quantity of the material, more properly 
called Yerba de Mate, is put, and boiling water 
is added ; it is then handed round to those who 
are to partake of it, and each, being provided with 
a small tube about eight inches in length, with 
a small bulb at one end, made either of basket- 
work of wonderful fineness or of perforated metal, 
to act as a strainer and prevent the fine particles 
from being drawn up into the mouth, dips in this, 
instrument, which is called a hombillci , and sucks 
up a small portion of the infusion, and passes the 
mate-bowl on to the next person. It is usual to 
drink it exceedingly hot, so much so as to he 
extremely unpleasant to Europeans. Its effect is 
much the same as tea, stimulating and restorative ; 
and it derives this property from the presence of ft 
large proportion of the same principle which is 
found in tea and coffee — viz. Thcinc, The collec- 
tion and preparation of mate is a large industrial 
occupation in Paraguay and Brazil. 

Matera, a city r of the Italian province Potenza, 
situated 37 miles NW. of Taranto. Pop. 13,700. 
Here is the cathedral of the archbishopric of 
Acerenza and Matera. There are numerous caverns 
aiul stone-quarries in the vicinity. 

Materialism is the theory of the world which 
professes to And in matter (monistic or philo- 
sophical materialism), or in material entities 
(atomistic materialism), or in material qualities 
and forces (scientific or physical materialism), a 
complete explanation of all life and existence 
whatsoever. Early philosophies are generally either 
theogonies or cosmogonies. Cosmogonies tend to 
postulate animated or living matter (hylozoism). 
Out of the earliest hylozoistic philosophemes of the 
Ionic school in Greece arose the atomistic material- 
ism of Leucippus and Democritus, explaining the 
cosmos as an aggregation and segregation of ultimate 
indivisible material entities or atoms. The atomic 
theory of Democritus became the basis of the 
sensationalists psychology and ethic of Epicurus, 
and was transmitted in the glowing verses of 
Lucretius’ meat didactic poem, Sc licrum Naturd, 
oil to the later Roman period. Materialism as a 
basis for scientific research we find revived in 
history wherever a movement arose in, favour of 
the methods and aims of experimental or natural 
science, as in the Renaissance period in Europe 
generally. Gassendi, though, it is who must he 
regarded as the renewer par excellence, in modern 
times, of systematic materialism. He developed 
the doctrine of Democritus, by endowing the atoms 
with force and even with sensation. Lamettrie, 
by his materialistic account of the functions of the 
mind, prepared the way in France for the com- 
prehensive materialism of Baron Holbach, whose 
SysUme de la Nature is the chaf-d’amvre of French 
materialism. In Holbach materialism reaches its 
liigh-water mark. Applying materialism to anthro- 
ology, lie seeks to show that man is only a physical 
eing, and that morality or virtue is independent 
of the supports of positive religion and of theism. 

The empirical method of Bacon and Locke, taken 
along with some things Locke said about matter 
being possibly made to think, and eagerly caught up 
by men like Voltaire, had eountenauced'in England 
as well as in France a materialistic treatment of the 
mental and spiritual powers of man, as in the works 
of Hobbes, Hartley, and Priestley. In Germany 
philosophy was in the main idealistic and specula- 
tive until the death of Hegel, hut Vogt about 1830 
applied the principles of materialism to psychology, 
holding that physiology pronounced definitely and 
categorically against the idea of individual im- 
mortality, as indeed against all notions founded 
on the idea of the independent existence of the 
soul. Moleschott and Buchner are associated with 


Vogt as upholders of materialism. Biiehner’s Kraft 
unci Staff ( ‘ Force and Matter’) is Lhe Bible of Ger- 
man materialism. Feuerbach and Strauss may be 
mentioned as philosophers who exchanged the spirit- 
ualistic monism of Hegel for materialistic monism. 

The form in which materialism now appears 
has been determined by the doctrine of evolution. 
Materialism indeed might he said to have been 
absorbed in the wider theory of evolution, which 
goes beyond the mere antitheism or atheism of 
materialism, and seeks positively to show how the 
diversities and differences in the world can he 
accounted for by natural as opposed to supernatural 
or creative process. Haeckel is perhaps the most 
prominent upholder of the Darwinian hypothesis 
on the Continent. 

Materialism may be examined from many points 
of view. ( 1 ) Materialism is scieu tide realism. It 
believes, i. e. , in i eal physical entitles, such as atoms 
and forces, and spaces and times. Now a belief in 
atoms leads, in physics, in chemistry, and in astro- 
nomy, to insoluble contradictions : atoms, for ex- 
ample, for physical purposes must he at once 
absolutely impenetrable and unalterable, and yet 
absolutely elastic and alterable. 1 1 would bo more 
correct, in fact, to reduce matter to forces than to 
atoms, os many theorists have done. But it is 
difficult to think of forces existing without some 
sort of substrate. Spaces and times too urn not 
physical things. Thus science ih full of hypotheses; 
nor can it dispense with hypotheses. Complete 
physical realism or materialism is, in short, theo- 
retically impossible. (2) Even granting — which in 
strictness we cannot — the existence of ‘mere matter,’ 
science has as yet found insuperable difficulty in 
passing from unorganised to organised matter. 
(3) Psychology lias as yet been unable to regard 
organic states as accounting for psychical or mental 
states. The two arc totally different, and, though 
correlated, cannot be said to bo causally connected, 
(■i) Materialism cannot furnish a complete or con- 
sistent ethical theory. If man is entirely the pro- 
duct of natural forces, ami in fact the sport of 
natural forces, it is meaningless to think or speak 
of him as morally obliged either to follow or to 
resist nature. Man nut only follows and resists 
nature, hut in mechanical and artistic construction 
commands ami anticipates and surpasses nature. 
Of course to materialism the belief in human free- 
dom, which practically makes history, is an illusion, 
but it is. difficult to see how on the materialistic 
hypothesis even this illusory belief could have 
arisen. (5) Although materialistic evolution may 
succeed in showing that wo ought not to regard 
certain natural adaptations and productions as 
special and final creations, it cannot and doos not 
avoid the question of teleology. Neither hylozoism 
nor mechanism, nor unconscious selection ami 
adaptation accounts for that relativity of everything 
to everything, which is really what at bottom is 
meant by teleology. There must bo a world-soul 
or world-thought for whom the universe is realised 
end. (6) There is the philosophical question about 
mere matter. It has again and again been confessed 
by scientists as well as by philosophers that by 
matter can only, in the last resort, ho meant 
what J. 8. Mill calls the permanent possibility of 
sensation. There is in fact no object (or objective 
thing) without a subject (or consciousness). If 
the. materialist at once reply that there is no 
subject without an object, 1m is in the right as 
against the thesis. The idealist, in short, and the 
materialist are in the right as against each other. 
Subject and object imply each other. We cannot 
begin with either in order to explain from it the 
other. 

Materialism brings prominently before us that 
side of the universe which is compassed by the 
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methods of physical science. But pliysical science, 
like (say ) economic or theological or mental science, 
takes a one-sided or ‘ abstract ’ view of experience. 
All sciences ‘ abstract ’ from the concrete whole of 
experience contain facts which the 3 r piopose to 
investigate in detail. Physicists, like metaphysi- 
cians and theologians, are apt to become dogmatical 
about spheres of inquiry of which they know pro- 
fessedly nothing 1 . 

Bibliography.- — T ext-books of Materialism which have 
not already been mentioned aro : Gassendi, De Vila, 
Moribas, et Doctrinis Bpicuri (Leyden, 1(117 ) ; Lamettrie, 
V Homme Machine (Leyden, 1748); Haeckel, Nutilrlichv 
Schopfurvysgeschichte (1808 ; Eng. trails 2d ed. 1875-76); 
’Wiener, Grundzilge der Wettordnum/ (1803-00); and 
Huxley's Address at Belfast, 1875. For an examination 
of Materialism, see any account of Kant’s Critical Philo- 
sophy ; or the statement of Dogmatism given in Fickle, 
by Adamson (Blackwood's ‘ Philosophical Classics’ ); also 
As reyards Protoplasm, by Dr Hutchison Stirling ; Con- 
cepts of Modern Physics, by J. B. Stalls, containing a 
sifting examination of the atomic tlicoiy ; Rciyn of Laic, 
by the Duke of Argyll ; and St Georgo Mivart’a books. 
The best history of Materialism is Lange’s ( jesdiichtc des 
Materialisuius (Eng. trans. 1878-81). 

Materia Medica is that department of the 
science of medicine, belonging partly to pharma- 
cology, partly to therapeutics, which tieats of the 
materials employed for the alleviation and cure of 
disease, their properties, physiological actions, and 
uses. See Piiawmacophoia, Poisons, Mkhicine, 
Aperients, and articles on the various drugs. 

Mathematics (Or. mathema, ‘learning’), the 
science which has for its subject-matter the pro- 
perties of magnitude and number. It is usually 
divided into pure and mixed or applied; the lirst 
including all deductions from the abstract, self- 
evident relations of magnitude and number, the 
second the results arrived at by applying the 
principles so established to certain relations found 
tiy observation to exist among the phenomena of 
nature. The branches of pure mathematics which 
were first developed were, naturally, Arithmetic, 
or the science of number, and Geometry, or the 
science of quantity (in extension). The latter of 
these was the only branch of mathematics cultivated 
by the Greeks, their cumbrous notation opposing 
a harrier to any effective progress in the former 
science. Algebra or the science of numbers in its 
most general form is of much later growth, and 
was at lirst merely a kind of universal arithmetic, 
general symbols taking the place of numbers ; but 
its extraordinary development within the last two 
centuries has established for it a right to he con- 
sidered as a distinct science, the science of opera- 
tions. Combinations of theso three have given 
rise to trigonometry and analytical geometry. All 
those sciences in which a few simple axioms are 
mathematically shown to he sulheient for the 
deduction of the most important natural pheno- 
mena are regarded as belonging to applied mathe- 
matics. This definition includes those sciences 
which treat of pressure, motion, light, heat, sound, 
electricity, and magnetism — usually called Physics 
—and excludes chemistry, geology,' political econ- 
omy, and the other branches of science, which, 
however, receive more or less aid from mathematics. 
See Geometry, and the works there cited ; as also, 
besides articles on the subjects named above, and 
many others, the following ; 

Astronomy. Elllpso, Graphic Statics. Logarithms. 

Calculus. Energy. Hydrodynamics. Numbers. 

Centro. Equations. Hydrostatics. Optics, 

Circle. Fluxions. Hyperbola, Paiabola, 

Dynamics. Friction. Louses. Probability* 

Matlier, Increase, a famous American colonial 
divine, was the sixth son of Richard Mather, an 
English Nonconformist minister, who emigrated to 
Massachusetts in 1635. He was horn at Dorchester, 


Massachusetts, June 21, 1639, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1656, and again at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1058. His first charge, at Great Tor- 
rington in Devonshire, was given him on the advice 
of John Howe. lie next preached in Guernsey, 
hut in 1661, finding it impossible lo conform, re- 
turned to America, and in 1664 was ordained 
as pastor of the North Church, Boston, where lie 
remained till his death, August 23, 1723. In 1681 
he was also chosen president of Harvard College. 

An industrious student, lie published no less than 
136 separate works, most of which are now very 
scarce. Of these the most interesting, Remarkable 
Providences (1684), was reprinted in London in 
1856. The History of the War with the Indians 
(1676) was reprinted at Boston in 1862. Mather's 
influence was great in the colony, and in 1689 he 
was sent to England to lay its grievances before the 
king. He was successful in obtaining anew charter 
from William III., and on his return was thanked 
liy the speaker of the general assembly. The same 
year he became the first D.D. of Harvard. To his 
credit lie was far less an alarmist about witchcraft 
than his son, and he had the good fortune to 
be absent in England during the time of lieicest 
excitement in the Salem mania. His Causes of 
Conscience concerning Witchcraft (1693) did much 
to cool the heated imaginations of the New Eng- 
land colonists, and saved lives by refuting the 
doctrine of ‘spectral evidence.’ 

His son, Cotton Mather, was horn in Boston, 
February 12, 1663, ami graduated in 1678 at Har- 
vard, where his precocious learning and piety 
excited great expectations. He entered upon a 
course of fasting ami vigils, cured a habit of stam- 
mering by speaking with ‘ dilated deliberation,’ 
studied theology, and became the colleague of his 
father in the ministry of the North Church at 
Boston. Ills industry was phenomenal and his 
learning remarkable, while his vanity and fluency 
enabled him to pour from the press as many as 382 
books. He took a fatal interest in witchcraft, and 
his Memorable Providences relating to Witchcraft 
and Possessions (1685) did much to fan the cruel 
fury of the New Englanders. The first phenomena 11 
of the notorious Salem witchcraft mama occurred 
in 1692, and Mather plunged into the discussion, 
and to convince the world wrote his Wonders of 
the Invisible World (1692). While it is true 
that his contemporaries fully shared Ms belief in 
witchcraft, none pursued the inquiry with such 
hateful zeal, and on the head of none rests a 
heavier burden of bloodguiltiness. Even himself 
afterwards confessed that 1 there had been a going 
too far in that affair.’ Mather died February 13, 
1728. 

The chief of liis works is Magnolia Ghristi Americana 
(1702), an undigested mass of materials for tile church 
history of New England. His feeble Essays to do Qood 
(1710) was much esteemed by Franklin. His life was 
written by liis son, Samuel Mather (1729). See also 
Charlos W. XJplnun, History of the Salem Delusion, 

W3 ( 1831 ) ; and the Bev. Enoch Pond, The Mather 
Family (1844). 

Mathew, Theobald, commonly known as 
Father Mathew, an eminent Irish apostle of 
temperance, was born at Tliomastown in Tipperary, 
October 10, 1790. He studied for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood at Kilkenny and for a short 
time at Maynootli, hut relinquished the secular 
priesthood for the religions order of the Capuchins, 
m which he took priest’s orders in 1814, and was 
sent to the church of his order in the city of Cork. 
Here he devoted himself to the ceaseless labours of 
his calling with untiring zeal, and, finding that (/lie 
poverty and degradation of his people were to a 
great extent directly due to over- drinking, was 
driven by his enthusiastic temper to advocate the 
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drastic remedy of total abstinence. In 1838 lie 
began his crusade, which quickly giew beyond the 
bounds of Cork, and extended to Dublin, to the 
North, to Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glasgow, 
and the other chief seats of the Irish population, 
even in the New World itself. His success bad 
something of the marvellous in its character. The 
form of engagement partook of the religions, and 
was accompanied by the presentation of a medal, 
to which the utmost reverence was attached by the 
recipient ; and an opinion prevailed among the poor 
that the mission of the ‘Apostle of Temperance’ 
was marked by many miraculous manifestations of 
the assistance of Heaven. Father Mathew’s latter 
years weie embittered by pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, the fruit of bis unbounded charity, the enor- 
mous expenses connected with his mission, and 
perhaps Jiis own improvident and unworldlv habits. 
A Civil List pension of £300 was granted him in 
1847, and a private subscription was also raised for 
Iris relief. The enthusiasm for his cause declined 
amid tire sufferings of the potato-famine, and Father 
Mathew died, worn out by bis labours, December 
S, 1856. See Harriet Martineau’s Biographical 
Sketches, and Lives by J. F. Maguire (1803) arrd 
F. J. Matthew (1890). 

Mathews, Charles, comedian, was born in 
London, '28tlr June 1776, and educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors'. His father was a bookseller, and 
intended Iris son to follow the same ‘ serious call- 
ing ; ’ but Iris early inclination for the stage over- 
came par ental counsel, and Ire made his first appear- 
ance as an amateur— in the part of Richmond — at 
the Richmond theatre iu 1793, and as a professional 
comedian in the Theatre Royal, Dublin, the follow- 
ing year. He then served an apprenticeship in the 
famous York company under Tate Wilkinson, and 
made his first appearance in London on 15tlr May 
1803, at the Haymarket, then mairaged by George 
Colman. Next year he played at Drury Lane, and 
he afterwards acted at Covent Garden ancl the 
Lyceum ; hut lie was not satisfied with the class of 
part given to him, and in 1818 Ire took up the 
profession of ‘entertainer’ and made an immense 
success with his ‘At Home’ ancl other entertain- 
ments. In this class of business Ire passed the 
remainder of bis life, appearing frequently in tire 
provinces and visiting America twice. He died at 
Plymouth on 28th June 1S35. Mathews was a true 
comedian, with extraordinary powers of impersona- 
tion, entering into the very mind of the persons he 
imitated. He was not merely a ‘ mimic ’ — one who 
reproduces oddities and peculiarities: he was the 
person he represented. See liis Memoirs by Mrs 
Mathews (4 vols. 1838-39).— Ilis son, Charles 
James (horn 26th December 1803 ; died 24th June 
1878), was a delightful light comedian, with no 
depth of feeling, hut with charming grace and 
delicacy. In 1S38 lie married the famous Madame 
Veatris. See liis Life , chiefly Autobiographical, 
edited by Charles Dickens (2 vols. 1S79). 

Mathias Corvinus. See Matthias. 

Mathilda, Countess of Tuscany, well known 
in history through her constant support of Pope 
Gregory VII. in Iris long struggle with the Empire, 
was a daughter of Boniface, Count of Tuscany, and 
of Beatrice of Lorraine, and was born in 1046.‘ She 
married first Godfrey (surnanied the Hunchback), 
Duke of Lorraine, from whom she lived separate in 
Italy, and afterwards, when over forty years of age, 
the boy Guelph of Bavaria. Both were mere alli- 
ances of policy. In 1077 she made a gift of all her 
vast possessions to the church, a bequest that eansecl 
a long contest. It was at her castle of Canossa that 
Henry IV. did his humiliating penance to Pope 
Gregory. Four years later she alone stood by the 
pope when Henry poured his troops into Italy, she 


supported him with money when he was besieged 
in ltoine, and after his death at Salerno boldly 
carried on the war against the emperor. ‘The great 
Countess ’ died in 1115. 

Mathura. See Muttra. 

MatiCO ( Artanthe elougcda), a shrub of the 
natural order Piperacem, a native of Peru, remark- 
able for the styptic property of its leaves, which 
are used for ’stanching wounds, and for other 
medicinal qualities. 

Matilda, ‘the Empress Maud’ (1103-67), was 
the only daughter of Henry I. (q.v.) of England, 
married in 1114 to the Emperor Henry V., and 
after his death in 1128 to Geoffrey of Anjou, by 
whom she became mother of Henry, afterwards 
Henry II. (q.v.) of England. There was civil war 
between her and Stephen (q.v.) from 1139 till 1147. 

Matins. See Breviary. 

Matlock, a Derbyshire parish, 17 miles N. by 
tY. of Derby, containing Matlock Batli, Matlock 
Biidgc, Matlock town, and Matlock Bank, which 
extend for about 2 miles along the romantic valley 
of the Derwent. Matlock Bath is noted for a huge 
lime-tree and for its hot springs of 68° P. , the 
wateia of which are largely charged with carbonic 
acid, and were first used for curative purposes in 
1698. At Matlock Bauk aie several hydropathies, 
the earliest dating from 1851 ; and together the four 
Matlocks have a dozen hotels. Among the Hons of 
this beautiful neighbourhood are the High Tor 
(400 feet), the Heights of .Abraham and tlio Masson 
(1110 feet), and a number of large stalactite caverns 
with ‘petrifying’ wells. There are manufactures 
of cotton, paper, and spar ornaments. Pop. of parish 
(1851) 4010; (1881) 6093, of whom 4395 were in 
Matlock town. 

Matriarchatc. See Family. 

Matsiuuai, a seaport of Japan, situated at the 
south-nest extremity of the island of Yesso (Yezo), 
at the western entrance to the Strait of Tsugaru. 
Formerly the principal town of the island, it lias 
in recent times been outstripped by its more suc- 
cessful rival Hakodate. Pop. (1887 ) 31,037. 

Matsys, or Massys, Quentin, Flemish painter, 
horn at Louvain about 1406, was originally, accord- 
ing to a legend long current, a blacksmith who 
turned artist. However the connection he ex- 
plained, it is certain that he settled in Antwerp in 
1491, and was in that year admittud n member of 
the painters’ guild of St Luke, ami died in that 
city in 1530 or 1531, He forms a connecting link 
between the school of the Van Eycks and the later 
realistic Dutch school. His pictures arc mostly 
religious, treated with a reverent spirit, hut with ' 
decided touches of realism, and are remarkable for 
their glow of colour, their absence of light and 
shade, and their exquisite finish, especially in 
minor details. An altarpiece representing the 
Virgin and Child, painted lor the cathedral of 
Louvain ; another for the cathedral of Antwerp, 
the ‘Burial of Christ,’ Hanked by the ‘Martyrdom 
of John the Baptist’ and the ‘Martyrdom of John 
the Evangelist ;’ and two other examples of the 
Virgin and Child are his best religious pictures. 
Such genre-pieces as ‘The Money-changers,’ ‘The 
Gaoler,’ and others exhibit his realistic tendencies. 
Matsys also takes high rank as a portrait-painter ; 
excellent specimens of his skill in this depart- 
ment are the portraits of Petrus Aigidins and of 
Maximilian of Austria. He seems to have been 
acquainted with Lucas van Leyden, Holbein, Dttrer, 
Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, and other notable 
contemporaries. 

Matter. _ It is impossible to give a really satis- 
factory^ definition of this term. We may employ 
as equivalents such words as Stuff, Substance, 
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Tody, &c., but all are inadequate. The reason is 
simply that we do not yet know what Matter is, 
and it is probable that we shall never be able to 
obtain an exact and complete conception of its 
true nature. Metaphysicians differ among them- 
selves more perhaps on this subject than on almost 
any other. Some of them deny altogether the 
possibility of objective existence. Many, how- 
ever, tell us that ‘ Matter is whatever can he 
perceived by the senses.’ Others vary the phrase 
slightly, and call matter a ‘ Permanent possibility of 
sensation.’ Hegel defines it as ‘ Nature self-exter- 
nality in its most universal form, with a tendency 
to. self-internality or individuation shown in the 
nisus of gravitation ’ 1 Scientific men can, as yet, 
define matter only by some of its properties. One 
of their favomite definitions is Matter is what can 
oeciipy space. Another is that which possesses 
inertia. Again, it may he regarded as the vehicle 
of Energy (q.v.), inasmuch as energy is never 
found except in association with matter. But the 
scientific man, though confessing that none of his 
definitions can he adequate, knows that each of 
them expresses some part of the truth ; and he 
also knows that the metaphysical definitions cited 
above (so far at least as they are intelligible) are 
erroneous. Eor it is by the senses alone that we 
know of the existence of energy, and energy is 
certainly not matter. Again, the notion of Force 
(q.v.)is entirely sense-suggested, aiul force is not 
matter — has not even objective existence. 

But, though the ultimate nature of matter is un- 
known, we already know much about its structure 
and properties, as well as about what ( for the present 
at least) wo must call its various kinds. To a brief 
sketch of these the present article is devoted. 
Beside that unique and all-pervading species of 
matter which we call the Ether (q.v.), which cer- 
tainly satisfies the scientific definitions quoted 
above, but about which we know little more, we 
have what is called gross or ordinary matter. 
This we find in two forms, solid or fluid. These 
are sharply distinguished from one another liy their 
elastic properties. Eor, while solids (as a rule) 
possess, in a more or less imperfect degree, elas- 
ticity alike of bulk and of form, fluids possess the 
first in perfection and are absolutely devoid of the 
second. Fluids again are divided into liquids, 
vapours, and gases. These distinctions, in the case 
of any one substance, as well as that between 
solids and lluids, are found to depend mainly upon 
temperature. 

The existence of the gaseous state, with its very 
special features, has enabled us to obtain great 
insight into the structure of matter. For experi- 
ment has assured us that a gas is not a continuous 
substance, but an assemblage of an enormous num- 
ber of perfectly distinct and independent particles, 
each ot which moves freely till it collides with 
another, and thus some eight thousand million 
times per second lias its motion completely changed. 
The number of such separate particles in a single 
cubic inch of air contains twenty-one figures — i.e. 
is expressed in hundreds of trillions. Yet they arc 
very far from filling that space. Their total bulk 
probably amounts to loss than the live-hundredth 
part of it. We are unable to discover any differ- 
ences among the particles of the oxygen group, or 
among those of the nitrogen : though, by delicate 
processes not involving chemistry, we can detect a 
difference between /the properties of an oxygen and 
of a nitrogen particle. 

As all known simple substances can he brought 
into the gaseous form, we have a proof that every 
simple solid or fluid must be built up of particles 
absolutely equal to one another. We figure to our- 
selves what we call Molecular Forces (q.v.) as 
the cause of the agglomeration, and ascribe the 


various states of solid, liquid, vapour, and gas in 
any one substance to the greater or less relative 
activity of the molecular forces (attractive) 
and of the thermal motions (disjunctive or dis- 
persive). The modern kinetic theory of Gases 
(q.v.) has thus enabled us to account for at least 
the more simple of their physical properties, such 
as the experimental relations among pressure, 
volume, and temperature, known as the laws of 
Boyle and Charles; and the equality of numbers 
of particles in a cniiic inch of each of two gases at 
the same temperature and pressure, known as 
Avogadro’s Law; as well as to study the mechanism 
of gaseous viscosity, diffusion, and heat-conduction. 
Much lias already been done towauls the explana- 
tion of the ‘ critical temperature ’ and the vapour 
state with its relation to that of liquid, and further 
progress may soon be expected. On the other 
hand, a great deal of information as to the liquid 
aggregate has been obtained from experiments on 
Capillarity (q.v.) and Compressibility (q.v.) ; and 
as to the solicl aggregate from its clastic properties, 
Ac., but specially from the forms of crystals (see 
Crystallography ). Besides the molecular forces 
mentioned above, which are generally understood 
as those exerted between particles of the same kind, 
wo have those of Chemical Affinity, which are exerted 
between any two particles of different kinds. Physi- 
cal experiments, following those of Andrews on the 
compressibility of gaseous mixtures, promise to 
givens much information on this subject; hut, in 
the main, it is at present more immediately in the 
domain of Chemistry (q.v.), to which we must refer 
for the discussion of Atomic Weights, Combining 
Volumes, Valency, &c. 

Beyond the state of equal independent particles, 
as in a simple gas, we know as yet nothing. Many 
of the properties of the individual particles can he 
obtained from the properties of the aggregate, 
others by the help of Spectrum Analysis (q.v.). 
But in answer to the question, Do the particles 
of different simple substances consist of one and 
the same ultimate material, or no ? intensely attrac- 
tive as it is, we have absolutely nothing to say. 
So it is with the question, Are these particles 
themselves further divisible, or are they atoms? 
Atoms (q.v.), whether Lucrelian or Vortical, are 
not even proved to exist. We must, therefore, 
in further discussing the subject, content om selves 
with a few brief statements as to the Properties 
of Matter. 

One of tiie most remarkable of these, what lias 
been called Conservation of Matter, is the experi- 
mentally ascertained fact that no process at the 
command of man can destroy even a single particle 
of matter. Still less can it create a new one. It is 
on this definite basis that the great science of 
chemistry lias been securely built, The Balance 
(q.v.), used to determine quantity of matter with 
the utmost precision, is its chief instrument. And 
this attribute of unchangeable quantity furnishes 
the most powerful of the arguments for the objec- 
tive reality of matter. 

Quantity of matter, or mass, as it is technic- 
ally called, is measured by Inertia, which (as 
expressed in Newton's First Law of Motion) may 
he looked on as the fundamental property of 
matter. For it is a property possessed by every 
body, even a particle, in itself, and independently of 
the vicinity or even the existence of any other 
body. It is in virtue of its inertia that a body can 
possess energy of motion, and that work is required 
in order to set in motion even the smallest particle 
of matter. Similar^’, until it can transfer its 
energy to some oilier body, a moving mass must 
continue to move. 

Next in order of simplicity to inertia, which, as 
we have seen, is a property of every single particle, 
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come the properties in virtue of which any system 
of two boilies, even if they he mere particles, 
possesses energy depending directly on the mass of 
each, and al.-o upon their distance from one another. 
This part of the energy of a system gives rise to 
the phenomena of Gravitation (q.v.), Molecular 
Action, and Chemical Affinity. It has heen shown 
by Sir W. Thomson that the first of these might 
suffice to account for the second if not the third 
(at all events in aggregates of particles), provided 
the structure of tire aggregate were sufficiently 
heterogeneous. Be this as it may, we know much 
moie about gravitation than about the other 
phenomena referred to, and will therefore confine 
our further remarks to it. And yet all that we 
know about gravitation can he summed up in the 
following statement i The potential energy of a 
system of two particles of matter is less when they 
are at a finite distance apart than when they are 
infinitely distant from one another, l>y an amount 
which is directly as the product of their - masses and 
inversely as their distance apart. This statement, 
it is to he particularly observed, contains no 
allusion to attraction or (so-called) force of any 
kind ; yet it suffices for the complete formation of 
tire equations of motion of any system of gravitating 
masses, he it as complex as the solar system itself. 
The rest of the calculation is a matter of mathe- 
matics and of numerical data alone. Many 
attempts, often extremely ingenious, but all alike 
fruitless, have heen made to explain gravitation. 
Such failure, however, in the eyes of a genuine 
scientific man is only an encouragement to per- 
severance : and the very remarkable success which 
has attended Clerk-Maxwell’s attempt to explain 
electric and magnetic phenomena by means of the 
luminiferous medium renders it at least probable 
that the properties of the ether will, some day, ex- 
plain gravitation — possibly inertia also. 'Mere 
speculation, of course, is of use in science only in so 
far as it originates or directs inquiry, so that we 
must he content simply to express the' idea that the 
ether may he the one material substance in the 
universe ( urstoff ), gross matter being simply differ- 
entiated portions of it— denser or less dense than 
the rest, perhaps mere cavities or bubbles. If so, 
the words of Fresnel may in time he verified : 1 La 
Nature ne s’est pas embarrassee des difficulty 
d’analyse; elle n’a evite que la complication des 
nioyens,’ 

The various properties of mutter , dismissed for 
the most part under their several heads, may 
he roughly divided into two classes— those which 
belong more particularly to matter in itself, and 
those which are specially related to various forms 
of energy. Among the former class may he men- 
tioned, hut only as examples, Capillarity, Cohe- 
sion, Compressibility, Density, Elasticity, Friction, 
Gravitation, Hardness, Inertia, Impenetrability, 
Malleability, Plasticity, Rigidity, Tenacity, Vis- 
cosity. Among the latter we have Colour, Absorp- 
tive Power, Transparency, Refractive and Reflective 
Power, Melting and Boiling Points, Specific Heat, 
Latent Heat, Conductivity (Thermal and Electric), 
Thermo-electric Power, Expansibility, Specific In- 
ductive Capacity, Magnetic Permeability, &c. 
Even to name all the more important would 
greatly exceed our limits. See also Molecule. 

Matterhorn, called by the French Mont 
Cervin, and by the Italians Monte Silvio, a 
peak of the Alps between the Swiss canton of 
Valais and Piedmont, rises to the altitude of 
14,705 feet. The actual peak was first scaled 
by Lord Francis Douglas, the Rev. C. Hudson, 
Hadow, and Whymper, with three guides, on 14th 
July 1365, when the three first-named and one of 
the guides fell over a precipice and were killed. 
See Whymper, Ascent of the Matterhorn (1880). 


MattllCW (Gr. Mattlmios , Lat. MaUhanis , from 
Heb. Matthcii , a shortened foun of Mattithyci, 
Mattcithya, or Mattathai, ‘gift of Jehovah’), one 
of the twelve apostles (Matt. x. 3; Mark, iii. IS; 
Luke, v. 15; Acts, i. 13), anil, according to tradi- 
tion, the author of the first of the four canonical 
gospels, was a publican or tax-gatherer ( Matt. x. 
3) at Capernaum when called to the apostolate by 
Jesus, as related in Matt. ix. 9. The closely 
parallel passages in Mark (ii. 14) and Lulte (v. 27) 
mention Levi in the same connection, anil the 
general belief is that this is simply another name 
for the same person (compare the double names 
Simon and Peter, Joses and Barnabas), though 
the identification has heen disputed both in ancient 
and in modern times by many weighty authorities, 
among whom may he mentioned Oiigen, Grotius, 
Michaelis, Neancler, Ewald, lleuss, and Keim. 
Except in the four lists of the apostles and in 
Mark, ix. 9, Matthew is nowhere mentioned by 
name in the New Testament, and ecclesiastical 
tradition lias little to tell of him. An early 
authority ( Ileracleoii, reported by Clement of 
Alexandria) represents him as having died a 
natural death ; by other writers he is stated, but 
with considerable vacillations, to have written a 
gospel for the Christians in Palestine after the dis- 
peision of the apostles, and, after having preached 
the word in Parthia anil Ethiopia, to have sudbred 
martyrdom. The most important oxtant state- 
ment regarding him is that of Papias (bishop of 
Hierapolis in the 2d century), preserved by Euse- 
bius, to the effect that 1 Matthew wrote in the 
Hebrew (Western Aramaic) dialect a collection of 
the sayings of the Lord, and each one interpreted 
them as best lie could.’ This passage was long 
accepted as conclusive testimony to the truth of 
the universally current belief that Matthew the 
apostle was the author of our first canonical gospel 
(it being tacitly or expressly assumed that at some 
later date an authentic Greek translation had been 
made by himself from the Aramaic original vouched 
for by Papias). Modern criticism of the gospels 
(see Gospels) has led to the general adoption of 
another view of the passage, according to which it 
refers to the ‘ login’ document, or collection of dis- 
courses and sayings of Jesus, written in Aramaic 
by Matthew, which is now believed to have been 
one of the most important written sources used by 
the authors of the existing first and third gospels. 
In this sense, and also as having heen prepared 
primarily with a view to the needs of Jewish 
Christians, the first gospel is correctly described ns 
the ‘gospel according to Matthew.' But that this 
gospel cannot he of directly apostolic origin, or the 
work of an actual companion of Jesus, is shown by 
the artificiality of its arrangement, the vagueness of 
its references, and its obvious dependence on pre- 
vious authorities. As to the date of its composi- 
tion critics are not agreed whether it might to ho 
placed before or after ilia year 70 A.d,, some seeing 
in the hook numerous references to Jerusalem aim 
the temple and its institutions as still subsisting, 
while others interpret such a passage as Matt, 
xxii. 7 as certainly showing that the destruction of 
the city had already taken place. The first gospel is 
much more largely quoted than any other by early 
Christian writers, and in view of the fact that it 
successfully aimed at a reconciliation between a 
Jewish and a cosmopolitan conception of Christ as 
'legal, yet above the law, as Jewish, yet above 
Judaism,’ it lias been characterised by Renan as 
‘the most important hook ever written.’ For 
literature, see Gospels. 

Matthew of Westminster, long supposed 
to be the author of the meritorious filorcs His- 
toriarum. Sir F. Madden considered his cxisteneo 
as more than doubtful, the work being merely a 
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special abridgment of the larger work of Matthew 
Paris, made under that writer's supervision down to 
1249 ; brought down at St Albans to 1259, at which 
year Paris’s chronicle ends ; thereafter continued 
there down to 1265 ; next brought down to 1325 at 
Westminster, in part by John Bever, alias John of 
London. Sir T. D. Hardy, however, thinks it 
based on the original writer who preceded Wend- 
over as historian at St Albans, whom he identifies 
as one Walter of St Albans, precentor and librarian 
in the latter half of the 12th century. Copies of 
bis chronicle would become disseminated, and that 
at Westminster, by its borrowings from the works 
of Wendovcr and Matthew Paris, might well have 
been taken for a mere abridgment of these. The 
Flores Historktnnn was first printed by Archbishop 
Parker in 1567. A translation by Yonge was pub- 
lished in Bohn’s ‘ Antiquarian Library ’ ( 2 vols. 1853 ). 

Matthew Paris. See Pams. 

Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, the 
second son of John Ilunyady (q.v. ), was born at 
Klausenlmrg on 27th March 1443. His father 
having died, liifs elder brother was slain and him- 
self imprisoned by order of Ladislaus Poslhumus, 
king of Hungary and Bohemia. After the death 
of tliis king Matthias was elected by the magnates 
to the vacant throne (1458), But it cost him a 
six years’ hard struggle against Turks, Bohemians, 
the "Emperor Frederick III,, and disaffected mag- 
nates before he could venture to have himself 
crowned at Stuldweisscnburg. He drove the Turks 
hack across the frontiers of his kingdom, and made 
himself master of Bosnia (1462), and of Moldavia 
and Wallachia (1467), before he granted them a 
truce. This breathing-space Matthias employed in 
making war upon Podiolnud, king of Bohemia, his 
own father-in-law, whose crown had been olfered 
to him by the pope. Podiebrad died in 1470, but 
the war was continued against his successor, Ladis- 
laus of Poland. In the midst of the war the mag- 
nates rebelled, because their king disregarded then- 
political rights and influence, and offered his throne 
to Casimir, brother of Ladislaus. But Matthias 
managed to appease thorn, and in 1478 he con- 
cluded peace with Ladislaus, obtaining' Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatift. Out of this war grew another 
with Frederick TIL, in which Matthias besieged and 
captured Vienna (1485). This ho made his capital, 
and two years later ho took possession of a large 
part of Austria proper. Since 1469 the Turks had 
renewed their terrible invasions of Hungary ; but 
at length in 1479 they met with just chastisement, 
at Kenyermezii, at the hands of Stephen Bathori of 
Transylvania. But Matthias, who died at Vienna 
on Gtn April 1490, was more than an ambitious 
conqueror. He greatly encouraged arts and letters : 
he founded the university of Budapest, built an 
observatory, summoned scholars and artists to his 
court, adorned his capital with the works of re- 
nowned sculptors, employed a staff of literary men 
in Italy to copy valuable manuscripts, and so 
founded a magnificent library. This was scattered 
when the Turks captured Budapest in 1526. The 
surviving books were restored by the sultan in 
1877. At the same time the finances wore brought 
into a flourishing condition, industry ami commerce 
were promoted by wise legislation, and justice was 
administered strictly to peasant and noble alike. 
But his rule was arbitrary and his taxes heavy; 
lie wasted much money in pompous display; and 
he overrode the rights of the magnates. 

Matto GrOSSO ( 1 dense forest ’ ), an inland state 
of Brazil, bordering on Bolivia : it is second to 
Amazonas alone, both in size and sparsity of popu- 
lation. Area, 532,708 sq. in. ; pop. (1888) 79,750, 
nearly all Indians and blacks. Within this vast 
territory several great rivers rise, including the 


Madeira and the Paraguay ; hut in most parts 
there is a scarcity of water during the dry season. 
The vegetation is generally scanty, grass, bush, 
and low trees covering the sandstone plateau ; high 
trees and rich vegetation are confined to the river- 
valleys. The gold and diamonds which formerly 
constituted the wealth of Matto Grosso have been 
exhausted, and agriculture (insufficient for the 
wants of the state) and cattle-raising, with the 
gathering of medicinal plants by the Indians, are 
now the principal industries. The capital is 
Cuyaba (q.v.). The former capital, Matto Grosso, 
on the Giiapore, decayed with the gold-mining 
industry, and is now a fever-haunted place with 
only some 1500 inhabitants. 

Mattooil, a town of Illinois, 172 miles by rail 
S. by W. of Chicago. It contains lailway-shops, 
Hour-mills, and grain-elevators, and manufactures 
castings and drain tiles. Pop. 5737. 

Matuvill, a section of the Venezuelan state 
Bermudez, lying \V. of the Orinoco delta, and con- 
sisting almost entirely of llanos. Area, 13,100 sq. 
in.; pop. (1S86) 60,541. — Maturin town, on the 
Guarapicbe, has plantations of cacao, and a trade 
with the West Indies. Its port is Colorado, 25 
miles below, and a railway has been constructed to 
this point. Pop. 11,351. 

Maturin, Chatit.es Robert, dramatist and 
romancer, was horn in 1782, waged warfare with 
poverty as curate of St Peter’s, Dublin, and died 
there, "October 30, 1824, after making his name at 
least notorious by a series of extravagant novels 
that outdid Miss Radcliffe. These were The Fatal 
Revenge, The Wild, Irish Hoy, The Milesian Chief; 
and later, Women, Melmoth, and The Albigenscs. 
His tragedy, Bertram, had a success at Drury Lane 
in 1816 ; its successors, Manuel and Fredolpho, were 
promptly damned, 

Mnubcuge, a fortified town in the French 
department of Nord, 4 miles from the Belgian 
frontier; pop. 5499. 

Mauch Chunk, a mining-town of Penn- 
sylvania, capital of Carbon county, is situated 
among picturesque hills on the Leliigh River, 90 
miles by rail NNW. of Philadelphia. There is a 
switchback railway, 9 miles long, from the town 
to Summit Hill— a place famous for its ‘burning 
mines,’ which have been on fire since 1858. Pop. 
3752. 

Mauclilinc, a town of Ayrshire, 12 miles ENE. 
of Ayr, and 10 SSE. of Kilmarnock. It has long 
been "noted for its wooden snulf-boxes and similar 
nicknacks. There is a monument (1830) to live 
martyred covenanters ; and 1 mile N. is Mossgiel, 
Burns’s farm from 1784 till 1788; whilst in the 
village itself are 1 Poosie Nancy’s,’ the scene of his 
Jolly Beggars, and Mauclilinc kirk, of his Holy 
Fair. Pop. 1616. See works by W. Jolly (1881) 
and the Rev. Dr Edgar (1886). 

Maud. See Matilda. 

Maudslcy, Henry, a prominent student of 
mental pathology, was born near Giggleswick in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, February 5, 1835, 
and was educated at Giggleswick grammar-school 
and Uni varsity College, London, He graduated 
M.D. at the university of London in 1857, was for 
a time physician to the Manchester Royal Lunatic 
Asylum, but returned to London in 1862 to be a 
consulting physician. In 1870, now an F.R.C.P., 
he was Gulstonian lecturer; and from 1869 to 
1879 he filled the chair of Medical Jurisprudence 
at University College. His works are The Physi- 
ology and Pathology of the Mind ( 1867 ), Responsi- 
bility in Mental Disease (1872), Body ana Will 
(1883), and Natural Causes and Supernatural 
Scemings (1886). 
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Milllllllftill, or Mouliieix, a town in the pro- 
vinee of Tenasserim, Burma, near the mouth of the 
Salween Paver. It is hacked by a fine range of 
hills, on whose heights flash the gilded spires of 
innumerable pagodas ; and here, _ too, are built 
many pretty residences, commanding a fine view 
of tire town, river, and adjacent country, which for 
picturesque beauty and varied scenery has few 
equal.-. There are numerous public buildings, 
churches, chapels, and missionary establishments, 
several charitable and educational institutions, 
barracks, a hospital, gaol, &c. Pop. (1856) 43,683 ; 
(1881) 53,030; of whom about 27,000 were Bud- 
dhists, 11,000 Hindus, 6000 Mussulmans, and 2000 
Christians. Tire value of exports reaches £1,500,000 
in some years, and of imports about £1, 000,000. 
The principal exports from Maulmain are teak- 
wood and rice ; the imports consist of general 
merchandise, chiefly piece-goods, hardware, provi- 
sions, and sundries. See Burma. 

Maunder, Samuel, compiler, was horn about 
1790, and died 30th April 1349. He was a brother- 
in-law of Samuel Pinnock, assisted him in the pre- 
paration of his catechisms, and amongst other works 
which he compiled are Biographical Treasury, 
Scientific and Literary Treasury, Treasury of 
Knowledge, Treasury of History, & c. These hooks 
have been frequently' revised and new editions 
issued. 

Maimdevillc. See Mandeville. 

Maimdy-Tlmrsday, the Thursday of Holy 
Week (q.v, ). The name Dies mandat i is derived 
from the ancient custom of washing the feet of the 
poor on this day, and singing at the same time 
the anthem Jl laudation novum, which is taken 
from John, xiii. 34, This rite., called viandatum 
or lavipedum, is of great antiquity, both in the 
Eastern and Western churches. In more modem 
times it came to he accompanied by a distribution 
of ‘doles,’ placed in small baskets, thence called 
‘maunds.’ In the royal usage of the liiaund in 
England, the number of doles distributed is 
reckoned by the years of the monarch, and their 
value is Id. for each year of the sovereign’s life. 
James II. was the last English sovereign who 
performed this ceremony in person ; hut the 
Austrian emperor, Francis Joseph, continued the 
custom from 1849 till 1888, washing every year the 
feet of twelve old men. In Madrid the ceremony 
is retained, the feet of twelve old men and twelve 
old women being touched with a sponge and towel 
by the sovereign, who afterwards serves them at 
table ; and in 1889 the feet of twelve boys were 
washed in the Roman Catholic pro-cathedral at 
Kensington by one of the bishops, each hoy also 
receiving a piece of money. During the middle 
ages the liiaund was held in all monasteries 
and great houses ; and in the Household Book 
of the Earl of Northumberland, which begins in 
1512, there are entries of ‘ al tnaner of things yerly 
yevin.by my lonle of his Maundy and my laidis 
and liis lordshippis cliildeven.’ See Skeat's'edition 
of The Vision of Piers the Plowman (vol. i. p. 488, 
1. 140, note). 

Maupassant, Guv de, a clever French writer, 
was born 5tli August 1850, at the castle of Miro- 
niesnil in Normandy, and, after carrying a musket 
through the Franco-German war, was initiated 
by Gustave Flaubert into the craft of letters. 
He attached himself to the younger branch of 
the naturalistic school, and wrote himself in by 
a story contributed to the Soirees de Medan 
(1880). He next produced a play, Ilistoire dit 
Visits: Temps, and a striking volume of lyrics 
published under the title Dcs Vers ( 1880). Blit he 
won his real reputation as a novelist and story- 
teller, with La Mciison Tellier (1SS1), Lcs Saeurs 


Rondoll (1884), Contes du Jour (1885), Contes ct 
Nouvelles (1SS5), Monsieur Parent (1885), Bel- Ami 
( 1885), Lapetitc Rogue ( 1886 ), Pierre ctJcan ( 1888 ), 
and Port comme la Mart ( 1S89 ). 

Maupertuis, Pierre Louis Moreau de, a 
French mathematician, was born at St Malo on 
17tli July 1698. After serving in the army for five 
years, lie withdrew from it to pursue his favourite 
study, mathematics. His able advocacy of New- 
ton’s physical theory, in opposition to that of 
Descartes, gained him admittance to the Royal 
Society of London in 1728. In 1736-37 he was 
placed' at the head of the Academicians whom 
Louis XV. sent to Lapland, to obtain the exact 
measurement of a degree of longitude, whilst the 
same thing was being done in Peru by La Conda- 
mine. This operation Maupertuis described in JJc 
la Figure dc la Terre (Paris, 1738), In 1740 he 
went to Berlin, on the invitation of Frederick II., 
who made him president of the Academy. Having 
accompanied the Prussian army to the held, he was 
taken prisoner at Molhvitz by the Austrians in 
1741. He returned to Berlin in 1744;. hut his 
morbid amour-propre and tyrannical disposition 
excited general dislike. Besides being engaged in 
a hitter quarrel with IConig as to the merits of 
Leibnitz, lie incurred the enmity of Voltaire, who 
satirised him in Micromcyas and Diatribe du 
Doetcur Akakia, which drove Maupertuis away to 
Basel to recoup his health, and to enjoy the society 
of the Bcrnouillis, hut he died there, 27th July 
1759. Maupertuis was a mathematician of gooil 
ability, but owed his celebrity as much to LUe 
idiosyncrasies of bis niauneis and disposition as to 
lxis merit. His Works, 4 vols., appeared at Paris 
in 1752, and at Lyons in 1768. See Life by Beau- 
melle ( 1856). 

Maurepas. Jean FeediSric PntarpEux, 
Comte de, a French statesman, horn in 1701 at 
Paris. He was brought up for public life, and 
was early entrusted with office, but contrived to 
displease the all-powerful Pompadour, and was 
banished from court in 1749. Ho was recalled 
and made first minister at the accession of Louis 
XVI. (1774), ami lie succeeded in carrying out his 
policy of humiliating England by recognising the 
United States ; but his was not the hand to hold 
the helm in the face of fast-gathering storms. 
Yet he brought into the ministry men far greater 
and wiser than himself— Turgot, Malesherbes, and 
Necker. He died 21st November 1781- His 
Memoires (4 vols. 1792) were edited by his secre- 
tary, Salle. 

Maurice, Prince of Oranoe and Count of 
Nassau, one of the most skilful generals of his 
age, was the son of William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, and was horn at Dillenlmrg, 13th Novem- 
ber 1567. After bis father’s assassination in 3584, 
tlie provinces of Holland and Zealand, and after- 
wards Utrecht and the others, elected him their 
stadtholder. A great portion of the Netherlands 
was still in the hands of the Spaniards ; but, under 
the admirable leadership of Maurice, the Dutch, 
aided by an English contingent under the Earl of 
Leicester and Sir Philip Sidney, rapidly wrested 
cities and fortresses from their enemies. In 1590 
Breda, and in 1591 Zutphen, Deventer, Nimeguon, 
and other places fell into their hands, in 1693 
Geertruidenberg, ami in 1594 Groningen. In 1597 
he defeated the Spaniards at Turnhout in Brabant, 
and in 1600 won a splendid victory at Niemvpoort. 
Then for more than three years iic baffled ail the 
power of Spain by his defence of Ostend. Finally, 
m 1609, Spain was compelled to acknowledge tiie 
United Provinces as a free republic. But from 
this time keen dissension grew up between the 
Orange party, who favoured the Gomarists, and 
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the Remonstrants or Arminians, who found their 
chief supporters in aristocratic republicans like 
Olden Barnevehlt (q.v. ; see also Arminius), 
The former emerged victors from the struggle, 
and Maurice at once (1621) renewed the war with 
Spain. He died, unmarried, at The Hague, 23d 
April 1G25. See Groen van Prinsterer, Maurice ct 
BarnevelcU (Utrecht, 1S75). 

Maurice, John Frederick Denison, one of 
the most influential thinkers and social reformers 
of his age, was the son of a Unitarian minister, 
and was horn at NonnansLon, near Lowestoft, 
29tli August 1805. In 1814 the family removed 
to Frcncnay, near Bristol; and in 1823 he went 
up to Trinity College, Cambridge, thence migrat- 
ing to Trinity Hall. His reputation at the uni- 
versity for scholarship stood high, but, being at 
this time a dissenter, he left Cambridge in 1827 
without taking a degree, and commenced a literary 
career in London. He wrote a novel, Eustace 
Conway , and for a time edited the Athenwum, then 
recently started. His spirit had, however, been 
profoundly stirred and influenced by Coleridge, and 
he resolved to take orders in the Church of Eng- 
land. Ho proceeded to Oxford, where lie took the 
degree of M.A., and was ordained a priest in 1S34. 
He became chaplain to Guy’s Hospital in 1837 ; 
in 1840 professor of Literature at King’s College, 
London, where he was professor of Theology from 
1846 till 1853. In 1846 he was appointed chaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and left Guy’s Hospital. He 
continued chaplain of Lincoln s Inn until 1860, 
when he accepted the incumbency of Vere Street 
Chapel, which lie held until his election as pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge in 1866. 
He died in London oil 1st April 1872, and was 
buried at Highgato. The publication in 1853 of 
his Theological Essays, in which he dealt with the 
difficulties which hinder the acceptance of faith in 
Christ, lost him the professorship of Theology in 
King’s College. The controversy turned on the 
doctrines of the atonement and oternal life. The 
atonement ho declared to he not a terrible necessity 
hut a glorious gospel, not of pardon for sin but 
deliverance from sin (see Atonement); while 
Christ’s definition of life eternal lie maintained 
was opposed to the popular doctrine, which he 
regarded as a mixture of paganism and Christian- 
ity. The views set forth in this and other works 
were mainly these : that Christ was not the founder 
of ‘a religion,’ but king of all men, ruling now 
where he least seems to rule ; that Christ’s church 
does not consist of a few privileged persons, but is 
the body which represents 1 the marriage of the 
Lamb,’ that marriage being the incarnation, or 
uniting of the Godhead with manhood ; that the 
‘fall of Adam’ is not the centre of theology, 
but an incident in the early education of the 
race, important only as representing the weakness 
of man apart from Christ, in whom he lives and 
moves and has his being ; that the curse of Adam 
was the condemnation of the false position of the 
man apart from God, resting on his own strength; 
that Christ came preaching ‘the kingdom of 
heaven,’ that is, the actual reign of righteousness 
in the world, the revelation of which is not con- 
tained in. a closed book, hub is always going on, and 
looks not backward to the restoration of an Eden 
of tropical fruits and easy culture, but forward to 
the cultivation by work and rest of all man’s 
faculties unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ; that faith consists in trust in 
this King of men, and belief in the power of right 
and the impotence, despite its seeming strength, of 
evil, not in the acceptance of formuhe ; that creeds, 
the Bible, the church, are valuable just in so far as 
they set forth Christ the King as the object of the 
faith of man ; as substitutes for that faith they 


are only mischievous. His principal books are his 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Religions of 
the World, Prophets and Kings of the Old Testa- 
ment, Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testa- 
ment, The Kingdom of Christ, The Doctrine of 
Sacrifice, Theological Essays, Lectures on the 
Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second Cen- 
turies, Gospel of St John, The Conscience, and 
Social Morality. Maurice strenuously controverted 
Mansel’s views on our knowledge of God, and 
denounced as false any political economy founded 
on selfishness and not on the Cioss as the ruling 
power of the universe. He was the mainspring of 
the movement known as Christian Socialism, and 
the president of the society for promoting working- 
men s associations ; and was also the founder and 
first principal of the Working-man’s College, and 
the founder and the guiding spirit of the tjneen’s 
College for Women, in both of which he taught, 
lie vehemently repudiated the position of a party- 
leader, and his iniluence consequently extended 
throughout all parties in the church. He 
denounced the whole party-system as tending to 
divide Christ’s body, both in church and slate. 
See the Life of F. D. Maurice, based mainly on 
his own letters, by his son, Colonel Maurice (2 
vols. 1884). 

Maurice of Saxony. See Saxony. 

Maaricr. See Dir Maumee. 

Maurists, a reformed congregation of Benedic- 
tines, originally established in Lorraine, lmt from 
161S onwards named after the Cth-centuvy St Maur, 
and established at the abbey of St Maur-sur-Loire, 
14 miles NW. of tiaumur. Originally noted for 
their austerity, they were afterwards especially 
known for their services to learning. The head- 
quarters of the order was subsequently in three 
houses near Paris, especially St Germain-des-Prds. 
The congregation was dissolved with other mon- 
astic orders in 1792, and the splendid conventual 
buildings at St Maur destroyed during the revolu- 
tionary troubles. Amongst the learned fathers of 
St Maur were such scholars as Mahillon, Mont- 
faueon, D’Achdry, Martcne, Rivet, Tassisi, Bouquet, 
liuinart, Ltuni ; and amongst the works published, 
besides admirable editions of the fathers, the Art 
de Verifier les Dates (1787), a now edition of 
Ducange’s Glossarimn, Da Re Diplomatica, Acta 
Sanctorum S. Denedicti (9 voIh. 1702), Annales 
Ordinis S. Bcnedidi (6 vols. 1739 ), Gallia Chris- 
tiana, Vclcrmn Scriptorium Amplissima Colleciio, 
Histoire Litt&raire de France, &e. 

Mauritania, or Mauretania, the latter form 
that of the coins and inscriptions, was anciently 
the most north-western part of Africa, con-espond- 
ing to the present Morocco and the western portion 
of Algiers. It derived its name from its inhabit- 
ants, the Mauri or Maurusii (see MOORS). It 
reached on the south to the Atlas Mountains, and 
was originally separated from Numidia on the east 
by the river Mulucha, now the Mnluya, though at 
a later date it extended as far east as the Ampsaga. 
In ancient times it yielded great quantities of corn 
and valuable timber. See Morocco. 

Mauritius, or Isle or France, an island in 
the Indian Ocean, belonging to Great Britain since 
1810, and situated 550 miles E, of Madagascar. It 
is of volcanic origin and elliptical in shape. A 
girdle of reefs, broken only by passages opposite 
the mouths of the small streams, renders it some- 
what difficult of approach. The contour rises 
rapidly into a tableland, that shoots up into ridges 
500 to 2700 feet in height. Of individual peaks, 
Pouce (2650 feet) resembles the human thumb, 
Pieter Botte (2676), a sharp cone, supports a gigan- 
tic crag on its summit, and Rivifcro Noire (2711) 
is the culminating point of the island, Lavas 
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anti basalts abound, and volcanic lakes, as Grand 
jjassin, are not uncommon. During the French 
occupation (1715-1810) Mauritius, or, as they 
called it, Isle of France, was well wooded. Its 
picturesque beauty forms the appropriate back- 
ground of Bernardin St Pierre’s idyl, Paul and Vir- 
r/iiu'a, and is well described in Besant and Rice’s 
novel, My Little Girl. But during the 19th eentniy 
the forests were cut down to make room for sugar- 
cane plantations. Consequently but little of the 
native flora remains. Most of that which now 
flourishes has been introduced. The more conspicu- 
ous trees and plants are the ebony-tree, cocoa-nut 
and other palms, bamboo, benzoin, iromvood, aloe, 
traveller’s tree, and numerous tropical fruits, besides 
food plants, such as sugar, vanilla, coffee, cocoa, 
maize, lice, yams, manioc, &c. The existing fauna 
consists almost entirely of imported domestic 
animals. The extinct fauna embraced the interest- 
ing Dodo (q.v.), tile rail called Aphanapteryx, and 
a short-winged heron. Fossil tortoises of gieat size 
have been discovered. The birds resemble those 
of Madagascar; and the neighbouring seas swarm 
with fish. Owing to the deforesting of the island 
the rainfall is uncertain. Though pleasant enough 
in the cool months, the climate is very hot during 
the rainy season ( December to April or May ), and 
terrific cyclones are common, though less common, 
it is believed, since the woods have been felled. 
At Port Louis the annual mean is 78° F. ; but at 
Curepipe (pop. 78S0), on the central plain of the 
uplands (1800 feet), the thermometer is generally 
7° or 8° less, and the climate resembles that of the 
south of France, In 185-1 the cholera carried otf 
17,000 people, and thirteen years later 30,000 
perished of a malignant fever. The upper classes, 
very intelligent, cultured, and well educated, are 
mostly descended from the old French colonists, 
except that the government officials, with a few 
others, are English. There is a large number of 
half-castes, and a considerable body of Negroes, 
Malagasy, Singhalese, Malays, Chinese, &c. But 
the greater part of the population consists of 
coolies, who have been imported nearly every year 
since 1842 to work the sugar-fields. Pop. (1881) 
359,874; (18S9) 369,302, of whom 251,550 were 
Hindus, The people of European origin are mostly 
Roman Catholics (108,000); there are 8000 Pro- 
testants. The chief towns arc Port Louis (q.v.), 
the capital, ou the north-west coast ; Curepipe, 
to which the government and merchants of the 
capital retire in the hot season ; and Malicbourg 
(4490) on the south coast. This last town is con- 
nected by rail with both the preceding ; the line 
then sweeps round northwards to the mouth of 
Grand River on the east coast. These, with a 
couple of branch-lines in the south, make a total 
of 92 miles. The one great crop of the island is 
sugar, which is exported to the value of £1,867,600 
on an average every year. Rum also is exported 
to the annual value of £18,000, cocoa-nut oil to 
£3430, vanilla £14,340, whilst tho export of aloe 
fibres (known in commerce as Mauritius hemp) has 
risen in value from £12,633 in 1880 to £40,057 in 
18S8. The total exports are valued at £2,189,820 
(average of 5 years ending 1888), and tlie total 
imports at £1,500,823. Sugar, drugs, caoutchouc, 
&c., are exported to Great Britain to the animal 
value of £282,780 in return for cotton and iron 
goods, coals, machinery, and clothing, to the 
annual value of £290,223. The crown colony of 
Mauritius, with its dependencies the Seychelles 
Islands, Rodriguez, Diego Garcia, and several 
minor islands, is administered by a governor, aided 
by an executive council. There is also a Council 
of Government, consisting of the governor and 
twenty-seven members, of whom ten are elected 
(since the amended constitution of 1885 came into 


force), nine are appointed by the crown, and eight 
are cx officio. There is a military force of about 
GOO men and a police force of 700. Besides 144 
primary schools, there is the Royal College (188 
pupils in 1888 ), with a couple of preparatory schools 
attached. There is a Roman Catholic bishop of 
Port Louis, and a ProtestanL liishnp of Mauritius. 
The island was discovered by Mascarenbas ( whence 
it and the neighbouring islands aro called the 
Mascareues) in 1307; at that time it was unin- 
habited. The Portuguese having abandoned it 
after ninety years’ possession, it was seized by 
the Dutch in 1598, who named it after their Prince 
Maurice (q.v.); hut they in their turn abandoned 
it in 1710. It was the French governor Main! de 
Labonrdonnais ( 1735-46 ) who introduced the sugar- 
cane, and laid the foundation of its prosperity as a 
colony, during the French occupation. Theodore 
Hook was treasurer in 1812-18. 

See works by Grant (1801), Flemyng (1802), Ryan 
1S64), Boyle (1867), J. G. Bailor (1877), and G. Clark 
1881). 

Maiirocorrtatos, or Mavrocorrato, a Fan- 
arioto family, distinguished for ability and political 
influence, and descended from Greek merchants of 
Chios and Constantinople.— Alexander Mauiio- 
CO RDATOS (circa 1637-1709) studied medicine in 
Italy, and, having a talent for languages and 
diplomacy, became dragoman or interpreter to the 
Porte in 1681, and rendered valuable service in tho 
negotiations with Austria of the immediately 
following years, his labours finding their cul- 
mination in the treaty of Garlovitz (1099). For 
some lime after that he was one of a triumvirate 
in whose hands all power in the Ottoman empire 
rested.— Ilis son, Nicholas (died 1730). was the 
first Greek who was liospodar of Moldavia a nil 
Wallachia. — Constantine, son of Nicholas, be- 
came liospodar of Wallachia in 1730, and abolished 
serfdom in tliafc country.— Ilis brother’s grandson, 
Alexander Maurocordato.s, bom at Constan- 
tinople on 15tli February 1701, took an active part 
in the Greek struggle for liberty, and prepared llio 
declaration of independence and tho plan of a pro- 
visional government, being himself elected presi- 
dent of the executive body. Then lie undertook 
in 1822 an expedition to Epirus, which ended in 
the unsuccessful battle ol Pete. ; but ho saved Hits 
Peloponnesus by bis resolute defence of Misso- 
longlii (1822-23). Notwithstanding the opposition 
of Colocotroni and Dimitrios Yiisilanti, lie laboured 
earnestly in the cause of Greek independence and 
union. But unpopularity dogged bis eflbrts, be- 
cause lie was a steadfast admii er of English policy 
and institutions, and a fierce opponent of the pro- 
liussiau government of Capo 1) Istria. After the 
accession of King Otho, he was at diH'orent times 
cabinet-minister and ambassador of Greece at 
various courts. At the outbreak of tho Crimean 
war lie was placed once more at tho head of the 
government— a dignity, however, which lie soon 
resigned. He died at riigina, 18tli August 1865. 

Maury, Jean Sieerhin, French orator and 
prolate, was born on 20th Juno 1740 at Yalrfas 
(dept. Vauclnse), and, liis studies completed at 
Avignon, lie went to Parw, Eloquent i: loi/cs on 
the dauphin, Charles V. of France, St Louis, St 
Vincent de Paul, and others gained him tho 
abbacy of Frinade, and in 1784 admission to tho 
Academy. In 1780 be was made prim' of Jribons- 
en-Santerre, and in 1789 was sent by the neighbour- 
ing clergy to represent them in the StatOH-general. 
Bold, confident, vehement, gifted with a magnifi- 
cent voice and an imposing presence, and master of 
the resources of tile skilled orator, Maury was the 
worthy rival of Mirabeau, and sometimes got the 
better of him in a parliamentary bout. At the 
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diaolntion of the Constituent Assembly, he with- 
drew from public life, and even from France. The 
pope, admiring his devotion to Louis XVI., sum- 
moned him to Rome, made him Aichbi&hop of 
Nicfoa in partibus, then cardinal (1794), and, 
besides bestowing upon him a valuable living, 
sent him as his nuncio to witness the coronation 
of the Emperor Francis II. In spite of his zeal for 
the Bourbons, Maury made his submission to 
Napoleon in 1S04, and Napoleon in return appointed 
him grand almoner to his brother Jeiomc, and in 
1810 chose him to he Archbishop of Paris. This 
step cost Maury the favour of the pope ; that of 
the Bourbons he had of course already lost. He 
consequently died in disgrace on 11th May 1817. 
Maury wrote Essui sur l' Eloquence tie la Chain 
(2 vois. 1810), ‘one of the best books in the lan- 
guage;’ his l Enures Choices were published in 
o vols. in 1827. Bee Lives hy his nephew, L. S. 
Maury ( 1827 ), Poujoulat ( 1835' ), and Ilicard ( 1887 ) ; 
also Sainte-Beuvo, Canneries (le Z/tndi, vol. iv. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, an American 
naval officer, astronomer, and hydrographer, was 
hoi n near Fredericksburg, Virginia, January 1-1, 
180G. In 1823 he was appointed midshipman in 
the United States navy, and during a voyage round 
the world in the Vincennes commenced Ids well- 
known Navigation (1834), which was adopted 
as a text-hook in the navy. After thirteen years’ 
service he hecanie lieutenant in 1837, hut an acci- 
dent two years later lamed him for life. He 
devoted himself to study and the promotion of 
naval reform, and in 1842 was appointed super- 
intendent of the Hydrographical Office at Wash- 
ington, and two years later of the observatory. 
Here he carried out a system of observations on 
winds and onrronlM, which enabled him to write his 
Physical Geography nf the Eea (1856), and to pro- 
duce in 1844'his works on the Gulf Stream, Ocean 
Currents, and Groat Circle Sailing. In 1855 lie 
was promoted to the rank of commander, hut 
resigned his commission on the secession of Vir- 
ginia, became an officer of the Confederate navy, 
and as such was sent as commissioner to Europe, 
After the war he lived some lime in Mexico, hut 
finally accepted the chair of Physics in the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute at Lexington, where he 
died February 1, 1873. He was a member of the 
scientific societies of Paris, Berlin, Brussels, St 
Petersburg, and may be considered almost as the 
founder of a new and important science. There is 
a Life by iris daughter (New York and Lond, 
1888). 

Mausoleum, a sepulchral monument of large 
size, containing a chamber in which urns or coffins 
are deposited. The name is derived from the tomb 
erected at Halicarnassus to Mausolus, king of 
Caria, hy his widow, Artemisia, in 303 B.c. It 
was estoemed one of the seven wonders of the 
world. AlLhough apparently in good condition 
as late as the 12th century, it fell into decay 
during the following two centuries. The ruins 
were ransacked for building materials hy the 
Knights of St John in the lfitli century. The site 
was rediscovered in 1807 hy Newton, who was 
instrumental in getting the remains carried to the 
British Museum (q.v,, Vol. II. p. 463). The mauso- 
leum consisted of a basement 65 foot high, on 
which stood an Ionic colonnade 23J feet high, sur- 
mounted by a pyramid, rising in steps to a similar 
height, and on the apex of that stood a colossal 
group, about 14 feet in height, of Mausolus and 
his wife in the quadriga; these statues are supposed 
to have been the work of the celebrated Soopas. 
Later instances of large ami magnificent mauso- 
leums are Metella’s tomb, Hadrian’s (Castle of 
San Angelo), and that of Augustus at Rome, the 


mausoleum of Frederick- "William III. and Queen 
Louisa at Charlottenburg near Berlin, that of the 
House of Hanover at Heirenhausen, of the Prince 
Consort at Frogmore in Windsor Paik, of Napoleon 
III. at Farnboroiigh, and of A. T. Stewait at 
Garden City (q.v.), in the United States. The 
neighbourhood of San Fiancisco is studded with 
the mausoleums of American millionaires, one 
instance being the Lick (q.v.) Observatory ; while 
magnificent structures mark the burial-places of 
such prominent men as Lincoln, Grant, and 
Garfield. See Burial, and other articles referred 
to there. 

Mauvaises Terres, or Bad Lands. See 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 

Mauve. See Dyeing. 

Slaw-seed, a name by which poppy-seed is 
Bold as food for cage-birds when moulting. 

Maxim Gun. See Machine Gun. 

Maximilian I., German emperor, the son of 
Frederick III., was horn at Vienna-Ncustadt, 
22d March 1459. In his nineteenth year he 
married Mary, the heiress of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, whereby he acquired Burgundy 
and Flanders. But this involved him in war with 
Louis XI, of Franco, the French kings having for 
many years had covetous longings towards Flanders. 
After the early death of his wife (1482) Maximilian 
was forced to give Artois and the duchy of Bur- 
gundy to Louis. Nevertheless lie continued to 
war against his enemy, in spiLe of the disaffection 
of his Flemish subjects. In I486 he was elected 
king of the Romans. In 1490 he drove out the 
Hungarians, who, under Matthias Corvinns had 
seized (1487) great part of the Austrian territories 
on the Danube ; and at Villneh in 1492 ho routed 
the Turks, who Lad been raiding in Carintliia, Car- 
nioln, and Sty via. Charles VIII. of France having 
rejected Maximilian’s daughter for Anne of Brit- 
tany, whose great possessions the emperor hoped to 
secure hy marrying Anne himself, war was only 
averted by Charles ceding to his exasperated rival 
the county of Artois and Franche-Comtc, On the 
death of iris father in 1493, Maximilian became 
emperor. 1-Ie subsequently married Bianca Sfor/A, 
daughter of the Duke of Milan, and turned his 
ambition towards Italy. But his schemes failed : 
after various changes of fortune, and years of war, 
he was compelled ( 1516) to give up Milan to France 
and Verona to the Venetians, Nor was he more suc- 
cessful against the Swiss, who in 1490 completely 
separated themselves from Ihe Gentian empire. 
Tlie hereditary dominions of his house, however, 
were increased during his reign hy several peaceful 
additions, chief amongst these being Tyrol ; and 
the marriage of his son Philip with the Infanta 
Joanna united the houses of Spain and Hapsburgj 
whilst the marriage in 1521 of his grandson Ferdi- 
nand with the daughter of Ladislaus of Hungary 
and Bohemia, brought both these kingdoms to 
Austria. Two years after his accession the new 
emperor put an end to the intestine feuds of his 
nobles hy proclaiming at Worms ihe Eternal 
Peace, fie also improved the administration of 
justice hy establishing the Imperial Tribunal and 
the Imperial Aulic Council, and by admirable 
police regulations. The empire was divided into 
six (afterwards ten) circles, each ruled by a separ- 
ate governor. Maximilian greatly encouraged the 
arts and learning, and -especially favoured the 
universities of Vienna and Ingolstadt, and caused 
at least two works to he written under his own 
personal direction, Thcucrdank in verse and Weiss- 
kunig in prose, of both of which he himself is the 
hero, He died at Weis, in Upper Austria, I2th 
January 1510. Besides being excellently schooled 
in mental and artistic accomplishments, Maxi- 
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miliau was well versed in all bodily exercises; 
and these advantages were further enhanced by a 
kingly presence, a chivalrous disposition, and a 
genial manner, so that he has been called ‘the 
first knight of his age.’ Like Henry VIII. of 
England, he loved to take part in _ the popular 
games of archery, &c. See Lives by ICliipfel (1864) 
and Uimann (1884), and a history of his reign by 
Hegewisch (1782). 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico. Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian Joseph, Archduke of Austria, 
was horn on July 6, 1832, and was the son of 
the Archduke Francis-Charles, and the younger 
brother of Francis-Joscph I. He became an 
admiral of the Austrian navy, and in 1S57-59 he 
was popular as governor of the Lombardo-Venetian 
territory. In 1862 the French were induced to 
interfere in the affairs of Mexico, and in 1S63 
called together an Assembly of Notables, which 
offered the crown of Mexico to Maximilian. After 
deliberation he solemnly accepted it; and in June 
1864 he enteied Mexico. For a time all went well ; 
hut he vainly tried to reconcile the Mexican parties. 
Juarez (q.v.) again raised the standard of inde- 
pendence; and soon after (18G6) Louis Napoleon 
had to contemplate the withdrawal of his troops. In 
vain the Empress Charlotte, a daughter of Leopold I. 
of Belgium, went to Europe to enlist support for her 
husband; her reason gave way under the continued 
grief and excitement brought on by disappoint- 
ment. The French were most anxious that Maxi- 
milian should leave with their troops ; hut he felt 
hound as a man of honour to remain, and share the 
fate of his followers. At the head of 8000 men 
he made a brave defence of Qucretaro against a 
Liberal army under Escobedo. In May 1807 he 
was betrayed and tried by court-martial, and on 
July 19 he was shot. His body was conveyed to 
Europe iu an Austrian frigate. His death was 
directly due to Ilia own fatal edict of October 3, 
18(15, that all Mexicans taken in arms against the 
empire should he shot without trial. After the death 
of Maximilian, his writings wore published under the 
| title of Aus Mcinem Lehcn ; liciseslizzen, Ajihoris- 
mcn, Marinelildcr (7 vole. 1867). See Mexico. 

Max-Miiller, Friedrich, philologist, was horn 
at Dessau, in the duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, Ctli 
December 1823. His father, Vilhelm Muller, dis- 
tinguished not only for his worth as a man and his 
extensive and thorough scholarship, hut as one of 
the first German lytic poets, was librarian of the 
ducal library, hut died prematurely, October 1827. 
Max-Miiller received the elements of liis education 
at Dessau, and then went to Leipzig, where he 
studied Greek and Latin under Hermann and 
Haupt, and took his degree in 1843. He began the 
study of Sanskrit under Professor H. Brockhaus, 
and soon chose it as his special pursuit. The first 
fruits of his labours appeared in a translation of 
the Hito 2’cidesa (Leip. 1844). In 1844 lie went to 
Berlin to study under Bopp and Schell ing, and 
consult the Sanskrit MSS. to be found there. In 
Paris, whither he repaired in 1845, he began, at the 
instigation of Burnouf, to prepare for an edition 
of the Big- Veda, with the commentary of Sftyanii- 
c&rya. With this view he came to England, June 
1846, to examine the MSS. in the East India 
House, London, and the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford; and, on the recommendation of Professor 
H. H. Wilson, the East India Company com- 
missioned him (1847) to edit the Big- Veda at 
their expense (6vols. 1849-74; nerved. 1890). In 
1850 Max-Miiller was appointed Deputy Taylorian 
professor of Modem Languages at Oxford; in 1854 
he succeeded to the professorship ; and in 1858 he 
was elected a Fellow of All Souls. While pursuing 
his labours connected with the Big-Yeda, hlax^ 


Muller has published treatises on a variety of philo- 
logical topics, which have done more than the 
labours of any other single scholar to awaken in 
England a taste for the science of language in its 
modern sense. Inheriting the poetic imagination 
and fire of his father, Max-Miiller has at command 
such a felicity of illustration that subjects dry 
under ordinary treatment become in liis hand's 
attractive. He lias published a tianslfttinn into 
German of Kfilidfisa’s Megha-diUa (1847); The 
Languages of the Scat of War in the East (1854); 
Comparative Mythology ( 1856) ; History of Sanskrit 
Literature (1859); Lectures on The Science of 
Language (1SG1-63); Lectures on The Science of 
Religion (1870). Other works were Chips from a 
German Workshop (4 vols. 1868-75), the Hibberb 
Lectures on The Origin and Growth of Religion 
(1878), Selected Essays (1881), and Biographical 
Essays (18S3). A novel written in ( human, 
Deutsche Lichc, which has gone through many 
editions, is attributed to him. He is editor of the 
important series of The Sacred Boolcs oj the East, 
In 1S8S lie delivered at Glasgow University tho 
first series of Gilford Lectures, which were pub- 
lished in 1889 under the title of Natural Religion ; 
and a second comae was delivered by him in 1890. 
He is one of the eight foreign members of tho 
Institute of Franco, and one of the twenty knights 
of the Ordre pour le Medic. He has received the 
degree of LL.D. from Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Bologna. 

Maxwell, James Clerk-, one of the greatest 
of modern natural philosophers, was the only son 
of John Clerk-Maxwell of Middlebie, in Dumfries- 
shire, and was horn at Edinburgh, June 13, L331. 
He was educated in boyhood at the Edinburgh 
Academy. His first published soicntilic paper was 
read for him by Professor Forbes to I lie ltoyal 
Society of Edinburgh before lie was fifteen, lie 
spent three years at the university of Edinburgh ; 
and during this period lie wrote two valuable 
papers, 1 On the Theory of Bolling OurvoH,’ and 
‘ On the Equilibrium of EhwLic Solids.’ lie went to 
Cambridge in 1850, obtained in 18.14 the position of 
second wrangler, mid was declared equal with the 
senior wrangler in the higher ordeal of the Smith’s 
prize. In 1856 lie became a professor in Mariselial 
College, Aberdeen, and in I860 in Bing’s College, 
London. Hu had been successively (Scholar ami 
Fellow of Trinity, and was elected an Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity when ho finally became in 1871 
professor of Experimental Physios in the university 
of Cambridge. He died November 5, 1879. 

Tho gieat work of his life is liis treatise on Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism (2 vols. 1873). liis great 
object was to construct a thorny of electricity in 
which ‘action at a distance’ should liavo no place ; 
and his success was truly wonderful, There can 
be little doubt that he succeeded in laying the 
basis of a physical theory of electric and magnetic 
phenomena, quito as securely founded uh is the 
undulatory theory of light (hco Nature, veil. vii. p. 
478). Another subject to which he devoted much 
attention was tho perception of colour, tho throe 
primary colour-sensations, and tho cause of colour- 
blindness. He was tho first to make colour-sensation 
the subject of actual measurement. Ho obtained 
the Adams prize for his splendid discussion of the 
dynamical conditions of stability of the ring-system 
of Saturn. But he was perhaps best known to the 
public by Ms investigations on the kinetic theory 
of gases. _ His Bradford ‘Discourse on Molecules’ 
is a classic in science. Besides a great number- of 
papers on various subjects, mathematical, optical, 
dynamical, he published an extraordinary text-book 
of the Theory of Heat and an exceedingly suggestive 
little treatise on Matter and Motion. In 1879 
he edited, with copious and very valuable original 
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notes, The Electrical licscarchcs of the Hon, Henry 
Cavendish. Fie took a prominent part in the con- 
struction of the British Association Unit of Electri- 
cal Resistance, ami in the writing of its admirable 
reports on the subject ; and he discovered that vis- 
cous fluids, while yielding to stiess, possess double 
refraction. He was excessively ingenious in illus- 
tration, especially by means of diagrams, and pos- 
sessed a singular power of epigrammatic verifica- 
tion. Some of his last and very best scientific work 
adorns and enriches the ninth edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannien. He was, in the full sense 
of the word, a Christian. His Scientific Papers 
were edited by AY, I). Niven (8 vols. Camb. 1890) ; 
and his Life has been written by Lewis Campbell 
and William Garnett (1882). 

Maxwell, Sm William Stihlinu-, the son of 
Archibald Stirling of Heir, in Perthshire, was horn 
at Kenmure House, near Glasgow, in 1818. Hav- 
ing graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1839, he spent some time travelling in Italy and 
Spain, one outcome of which was Annals of the 
Artists of Spain (3 vols. 1848). lie always retained 
his interest in Spanish subjects : in 18.72 was pub- 
lished from his pen Cloister Life of the Emperor 
Charles V., in 1855 Velazquez and his Works, in 
1850 Notices of the Emperor Charles V. in 1555 and 
155G, and in 18S3 the sumptuous Don John of 
A ustria ( previously printed for private circulation ). 
lie also issued privately several other hooks, got 
up in a very sumptuous style, some dealing with 
diaries V. and two with the anatomist Vesalius. 
In 1860 lie succeeded to the baronetcy and estates 
of his uncle, Sir John Maxwell of Pollok, adding 
the name of Maxwell to his own patronymic. Sir 
William’s second wife (1877) was the Hon. Mm 
Norton (q.y.). Besides representing Perthshire as a 
Conservative from 1852 to 1807, and again in 1872, 
he was a trustee of the British Museum and the 
National Portrait Gallery, and was chosen Lord 
Rector of St Andrews in 18G3, of Edinburgh in 1871, 
and in 1875 Chancellor of Glasgow University. He 
died at Venice on 15th January 1878. A new edition 
of his Works was published in 6 vols. in 1891. 

May, From a primitive period the revival of 
vegetation, which marks nature at this period, lias 
been celebrated with various ceremonies. Hence 
the first of May has from time immemorial been a 
gala day in Britain, although like most of the 
festivals of the calendar it has buffered from the 
baud of time. It is no doubt a survival of the 
Floralia of the Romans, who in their turn, it 
has been suggested, derived their festival from 
India. The anniversary is still kept up by the 
Italians under the title of ‘ Calendi di Maggio ; ’ 
young people sallying forth at daybreak to collect 
houghs with which to decorate the doors of their 
relatives and friends. A remnant of tile May 
festival, as observed by the Druids, survives in the 
fires formerly lighted on this occasion — the day 
having been called by the Irish and the iacotch 
Highlanders Bcultim or Beltane ( <j. v. ). In 
England, as we learn from Chaucer anil Shake- 
speare and other writers, it was customary during 
the middle ages for all, both high and low — even 
the court itself— to go out on the first May morning 
at an early hour 1 to feteli the (lowers fresh.' 
Hawthorn (q.v.) branches were also gathered; 
these were brought home about sunrise, with 
accompaniments of horn and tabor and all possible 
signs of joy arid merriment. The people then pro- 
ceeded to decorate the doors and windows of their 
houses with the spoils. By a natural transition of 
ideas they gave the hawthorn bloom tlie name of 
the ‘ May ; ’ they called the ceremony ‘the bringing 
home the May ; ’ they spoke of the expedition to 
the woods as ‘going a-Maying.’ The fairest maid 


of the village was crowned with flowers as the 
‘ Queen of the May,’ and placed in a little bower 
or arbour, where she sat in state, receiving the 
homage and admiration of the youthful revellers, 
who danced and sang aimind her. How thoroughly 
recognised, too, the May-day games, with the accom- 
pany ing moiris-dauce, became in England may be 
illustrated by the fact that in the reign of Henry 
VIII. the heads of tlie corporation of London went 
out into the high grounds of Kent to gather the 
May— the king and his rpieen, Catharine of Aragon, 
coming from tlieir palace of Gieeuwioh, and meet- 
ing these respected dignitaries on Shootei’s Hill. 
Another conspicuous feature of these festive pro- 
ceedings was the erection in every town and village 
of a fixed pole — called the Maypole— as high as the 
mast of a vessel of 100 tons, on winch each May 
morning they suspended wreaths of flowers, and 
round which the people danced in rings pretty 
nearly the whole day; the earliest representation of 
an English Maypole being that reproduced in the 
Variorum Shulcspcare, as depicted on a window 
at Belley, in Staffordshire. A severe blow was 
given to these merry customs by the Puritans, who 
caused Maypoles to he uprooted, and a stop put to 
all their jollities. They were, however, revived after 
the Restoration, and held their ground for a lung 
time ; hut they have now almost disappeared. In 
France and Germany too, Maypoles were common, 
and in some places are still to' he seen, and festive 
sports are even yet observed. See Chambeis's 
Book of Days, vol. i. up. 569-582. With Catholics, 
since 1815, the month of May has been specially 
celebrated as the Virgin’s mouth ; and in Scotland', 
from some time at least before Mary's marriage to 
Bothwell (1567), as long Refine with the Romans, 
it has been deemed an unlucky month to marry in. 

May, Isle of. See Forth. 

May, Thomas, dramatist and historiographer, 
was tlie son of Sir Thomas May of Mayfield in 
Sussex, and was horn in 1594. Educated at Cam- 
bridge, lie became a member of Gray’s Inn and a 
courtier. He produced several dramas ( Antigone , 
Cleopatra, Agrippina, &c.) and comedies, poems, 
and translations of the Georgies and Lucan’s 
Fharsalia, During the Civil War lie was made 
secretary and historiographer to tlie Parliament, and 
in that capacity produced a History of the Parlia- 
ment of England, HUfl-lGJi'3 (1650; several times 
republished), and a Brcuianj of the same history 
(1650). He died 13th November 1650. 

May, Sm Thomas Eh, shine, Baron Faru- 
borongh, horn in 1815, was educated at Bedford 
School, became assistant-librarian of the House of 
Commons in 1831, clerk-assistant in 1856, and clerk 
of the House in 1871. He was called to the bar in 
1838, was made in 1860 Companion, in 1866 Knight 
Commander of tlie Bath, and shortly after his 
retirement from office in 1886 was raised to tlie 
peerage as Baron Farnhorougli, hut died on 18th 
May of that year. His most important works are 
A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, 
and Usage of Parliament (1844), which, acknow- 
ledged as tlie parliamentary text-hook, had gone 
tluougli six editions before Ids death and been 
translated into German and Hungarian ; Con- 
stitutional History of England since the Accession 
of George III., 17GO-1SGO (I861-G3; 3d ed., with 
supplementary chapter, 3 vols. 1871 ), a continuation 
of Hallam's work to our own times, and of which 
French and German translations have appeared ; 
and Democracy in Europe: a History { 2 vols. 1877), 
a work characterised by great learning and im- 
partiality. 

Mayas. See American Indians. 

Maylbole, a town of Ayrshire, 3| miles inland, 
and 9 by rail S, by W. of Ayr. In feudal times 



the capital of Carrick, and a burgh of barony since 
1318, it is an old-world place, which once boasted 
twenty-eight baronial mansions, several of which 
still remain ; besides which, it has a new town-hall 
(18S7) and a line Roman Catholic church (1S79). 
tihoemaking is the staple industry. The famous 
abhev of Cro&ssraguel (q.v.) is in the vicinity. Pop. 
(1831) 3SG2; (1881) 4494. 

Mayencc. See Mainz. 

Mayeillie (Lat. Meduana), a Frencli dejiart- 
ment formed out of the old provinces of Maine and 
Anjou, now containing the arrondissements of 
Laval, Cluiteau-Gonticr, and Mayenne, has an area 
of 1996 sq. m. and a pop. of (1872) 330,637 ; ( 18SG) 
310,063. The valleys of the Mayenne, Vilaine, 
and Sarthe are fairly fertile, anil yield wheat, 
barley, llax, potatoes, hemp, and finifc (especially 
apples for cider). Cattle-breeding, coal and slate 
mining, and cotton spinning and weaving are the 
other chief industries. Chief-town, Laval. — The 
river Mayenne, after a course of 127 miles in a 
southerly direction, joins the Sartlie at Angers to 
foini the Maine, a tributary of the Loire, It is 
navigable up to Laval.— The town of Mayenne, on 
the river Mayenne, 78 miles by rail S. by V. of 
Caen, lias a picturesque ruined castle ( taken by the 
English in 1421), steep narrow streets, and manu- 
factures of calico amt linen. Pop. (1372 ) 8790: 
(1886 ) 9940. 

Mayer, Jraic/s Robert ton, physicist, was 
horn at Heillnonn, 23tli November 1814, studied 
medicine at Tubingen, Munich, and Paris, began 
life as a ship’s surgeon, and settled in his native 
town to practise Ids profession in 1841. Whilst at 
Batavia m 1S40 his attention was first attracted to 
the studies lie afterwards pursued in every interval 
of leisure. In 1842 lie published in Liebig’s Annalen 
a preliminary statement of the mechanical theory 
of beat, in which lie clearly determined the numeri- 
cal relation between heat and work. Three years 
Liter he restated his views with admirable clearness 
anil with a great wealth of illustration, and at the 
same time gave a forecast of his theory of the 
meteoric origin of the sun’s heat, elaborated in 
1S-48. Contemporaneously with Mayer the mechani- 
cal theory of beat was woiked out independently 
by Joule (q.v.) in Englaud. Nevertheless a con- 
tioversy arose as to the priority of discovery, 
llie Royal Society gave him the Copley medal in 
1871, and he was ennobled by the king of Wttr- 
temberg two years before liis death, on 20th March 
1S7S. Mayer’s papers, were collected under the 
title Mechatiik tier Wurnte (2d cd. 1874), and his 
Correspondent* appeared in 1889. See Tyndall’s 
paper in Nature (vol. v,, and cf. vol. xvii.), and 
monographs by Dilhring (1879) and Weyrauch ; 
(1889). ; 

May-fly. See Ephemera. j 

Mayhem, See Assault, i 

. Mayliew, Augustus (1820-75), author, wrote ! 
m conjunction with his brother Henry (‘the Brothers , 
Mayliew ’ ) several notable works of humorous fic- i 
tion, the best of which are named in the article 
below. In addition to this, the better-known part , 
of liis work, he wiote several stories which were j 
popular at the time— Paved with Gold (1857), The 
1' i nest Girl in Bloomsbury ( 1861 ), Faces for Fortunes 1 
(i860), &c. ? 

Mayliew, Henry, j ournalist and litterateur, was e 
hoin in London in November 1812. He ran away y 
from W estminster School in consequence of unjust c 
treatment, was sent 011 a voyage to Calcutta, and b 
on returning was articled to liis father, a solicitor, a 
JNlayhew’s hrst adventure in literature was the s 
starring, in conjunction with Gilbert it Beckett, o 
or She Cerberus, the production of which was c 


stopped by A Beckett’s father. The two youths 
in disgust left their homes, and with bnt fifteen 
shillings between them walked to Edinburgh, 
hoping to make fortunes there as actors anil authors 
at the theatre of which Mayhcw’s brother Edward 
was lessee ; this failed, for they were at once sent 
back. In 1831 llicy started Figaro in London, and 
the year following The Thief, which was tlm piolo- 
type of the 'Bits’ journals of to-day. In 1841 
Mayliew produced The Wandering Minstrel , a 
faice, anil shortly after joined with his brother 
Augustus in one of the most successful of literary 
partnei ships, during which (as ‘ the Brothers May- 
hew ’) they produced some remarkably clever ivories 
of fiction, the best of which are The Good Genius 
that turned Everything to Gold (1847 ), The Greatest 
Plague of Life (1847), The Linage of Ills Father 
(1848), Whom to Murry (1848), The Magic of Kind- 
ness ( 1849), Living fur Appearances ( 1855). ' One of 
the originators and first editor of Punch, Mayliew 
was from early in the ‘forties’ a voluminous writer 
on many subjects — as 011 The Peasant Boy Philo- 
sopher (1854), The Wonders of Science (1853), 
Shops and Companies of London (1805), London 
Characters (1874), and the Criminal Prisons of 
London. The work by which Mayhcw will perhaps 
be best remembered ’is liis great London Labour 
and the London Poor ( 1851, &c. ). Homy Mayliew, 
who bad married in 184-i the elder daughter of 
Douglas Jerrold, died on July 25, 1887.— lion ace 
Mayiiew (1810-72), brother of the two foregoing, 
also made some mark in literature, more especially 
of a humorous anil ephemeral kind. He was a 
constant contributor to Punch, of which he was 
at one time sub-editor. 


castle striking rums still remain ; ami as the Hcene 
of more than one struggle with tho English power, 
especially the ‘Rebellion of Silken Tlmmas,’ in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and in the war of the Con- 
federates ( 1641-56 ). But its chief modern interest 
arises from its Homan Catholic college, established 
(1795) by an act of the Irish parliament during 
Pitt's ministry, to meet a necessity created by 
the destruction, through the French Revolution, of 
the places of education in Franco, upon winch tho 
lush Catholic clergy, excluded by the penal laws 
from the opportunity of domestic education, hud 
been driven to rely. The original endowment, an 
annual vote of 4)8928, was continued, all-lumgh not 
without controversy and keen opposition on the 
pint of zealous Protestants, by tho imperial parlia- 
ment after the act of union. In the year 1846 Bir 
Robert Peel carried a bill for a permanent endow- 
ment of £26,000 a year, to which was added a 
grant of £30,000 for building purposes. The build- 
ing erected under tho original endowment is a plain 
(pnadrangla.^ Thu new college is a very striking 


quadrangle, ihu new college is a very striking 
Gothic quadrangle by Pugin, containing professors’ 
and students’ apartments, lecture-halls, and a 
singularly hue library and refectory, 

V^® 1 ' ^ 1C Act of 1845 the college was to receive 
oOQ students, all destined for the priesthood, The 
patronage of the 500 studentships was divided in 
the ratio of population among the bishops of the 
several sees of Ireland ; the candidates were sub- 
jected, before matriculation, to a comprehensive 
entrance examination. The full collegiate course 
was of eight years, two of which were given to 
Classics, two to philosophy, and the remaining four 
to divinity scripture, church history, canon law, 
ami the Hebrew and Ii ish languages. The divinity 


win tub Hebrew and Ii ish languages. The divinity 
’ “ a0 d n number, received a money stipend 
or £20 annually ■ and at the close of the ordinary 
course, 20 1 Diuiboyue ScholarMiijw * were assigned 
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by competition to the most distinguished students, 
and might be held for three years. The legislative 
authority was vested in a board of seventeen 
trustees, and the internal administration in an 
academical body, consisting of a president and 
vice-president, together with a numerous body of 
professors and deans. Of a hoard of eight visitors, 
live were named by the crown, and three elected 
by the trustees. 

' In 1809, by the Irish Church Act, the Maynooth 
endowment was withdrawn — a capital sum, four- 
teen times its amount, being granted to the trustees 
for the discharge of existing interests. The college, 
however, is still maintained on the same footing; 
and although the number of pupils, owing to the 
suspension of free studentships and exhibitions, 
fell off somewhat for the few years immediately 
succeeding tho disendowment, tlie diminution was 
only temporary. In recent yeais the average num- 
ber of students in residence lias been 500. The 
visitorial powers created under the aet of parlia- 
ment are now exercised by visitors appointed by 
the trustees, and all state connection is at an end. 
The college also possesses some landed and funded 
property, the result of donations and bequests, the 
most considerable of which is that of Lord Dun- 
hoyue, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork. The new 
chapel, originally included in tlie design supplied by 
Pugin in 1810 for the new college, was (with the 
exception of a tower and spire 275 feet high) com- 
pleted at tlie cost of £50,000, and dedicated in 
1890. Designed by tho late 3. J. M'Cavlhy in the 
Decorated Gothic style, it consists of a great nave, 
choir, and sanctuary, ending in a live-sided apse, 
from which radiate five chapels. Tlie entire length 
is 220 feet, the width 40 feet, the height from floor 
to groined coiling 70 feet. The sides of the chapel 
are Hanked by cloisters which exteriorly present 
tlie appearance ol aisles. Tlie interior is richly 
iitted as a collegiate chapel, witli 400 choir-stalls 
of finely-carved oak, mosaic pavements of varied 
devices, altars of Carrara marble, rich painted 
glass, and a sweetly-toned organ, built on tlie 
electro-pneumatic principle. A groat part of tlie 
college buildings was burned in November 1878, but 
lias since been restored. 

Mayo, a maritime county of the province of 
Connaught, Ireland, is bounded on the N. and W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean, E. by Sligo and Roscommon, 
and B. by Galway. Area, 1,300,731 acres, of which 
nearly 26 per cent, is hog and 18 per cent, barren. 
Of the remainder 108,149 acres were under crop in 
1888 (cereals 55,087 acres, and green crops 01,263, 
including 48,089 acres of potatoes), 39,857 laid 
down to permanent pasture, and 11,240 sown with 
clover, sainfoin, &c. Pop. (1841) 388,887; (1861) 
254,700; (1881) 245,212, of whom 23S,2G2 were 
Roman Catholics and 5575 Protestant Episco- 
palians. The rearing of cattle and agriculture are 
the leading industries. The eastern half of the 
county is more or less a plain, the western half 
mountainous, the highest points being Muilrea 
(2088 feet), Nepliin (2530), and Croagu Patrick 
(2370), Ironstone abounds, hut owing to want 
of fuel is not worked ; and there are several 
valuable slate-quarries. The chief towns are 
Castlebar (3885), Westport (4409), Ballina (5760, 
including 1442 in County Sligo), and Ballinrobe 
( 2280 ). The coast-line of Mayo is abou t 250 miles, 
and is greatly indented, Killala, Blaclcsod, and 
Clew Bays, Killary Harbour, and Broad Haven 
being on this coast. Oil Mayo, too, lie the islands 
Acini (35,283 acres), Clare (3959), and others. 
Loughs Mask and Corrib lie on the southern border, 
ami Loughs Conn, Castlebar, Cullen, Carragh, 
Conamove within the county. A valuable salmon- 
fishery exists in the river Moy, and Lough Mask 
is the home of the ‘gillaroo trout. Tlie Irish 


language was in 18SI spoken by 8808 persons who 
did not know English, and by 138,930 who did. 
Four members are returned to the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mayo formed part of the extensive tenitory 
granted by King John to Hubert de Buigh ; hut 
William, the third earl, seizing Galway and Mayo, 
threw off the English allegiance and adopted the 
‘customs of the Irish,’ together with the Celtic 
name of Mac- William. The district was not sub- 
dued until 1586. The antiquities of Mayo are 
cliielly ecclesiastical, there being many ruins of 
monasteries. Four round towers exist, and at 
Cong the remains of a splendid abbey of the 12th 
century. The celebrated ‘ Cioss of Cong,’ now in 
the museum of the lloyal lush Academy, was 
made at Roscommon in 1120. 

Mayo, Richard Southwell Bouekis, Eael 
of, Indian statesman, was born in Dublin on 21st 
February 1822, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. lie entered tlie House of Commons as a 
Conservative in 1847, and was appointed Chief- 
secretary of Ireland by Lord Derby in 1S52, 1858, 
anil 1866. In 1868 he was sent out to succeed 
Lord Lawrence as Viceroy of India. He discharged 
the duties of his office with earnest zeal anrl uniform 
courtesy, maintained friendly relations with the 
neighbouring states, treated the feudatory princes 
anil the native people with impartial justice tem- 
pered by gveat kindness, and effected considerable 
improvements in the economic management of tlie 
Indian government, in gaol discipline, in irrigation 
works, and in providing educational facilities for 
the native Mohammedan population. Whilst in- 
specting the convict settlement at Port Blair on 
the Andaman Islands, on 8th February 1872, lie 
was fatally stabbed by a Pnnjab fanatic. See 
Life by Sir W. W. Hunter (2 vois. 1875). 

Mayonnaise, a thick cold sauce for salads, 
cold meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, &c., made of 
the yolk of eggs, salad-oil, and vinegar, with a 
little salt, cayenne pepper, and meat-jelly; it is 
sometimes coloured reu with powdered ’ lobster 
coral, or green with spinach or paisley. 

Mayor (Fr. moire, Lat. major; see MAJOR), 
originally a steward, bailiff, or overseer, thence the 
chief-magistrate of a city or corporate town hi 
England or Ireland. The mayor is the head ol the 
local judicature, aud the executive officer of the 
municipality ; he is elected by the council from the 
aldermen or councillors, and holds office for a year 
only. His duties include those of returning ollieor 
in all boroughs except those cities and towns which, 
being counties of themselves, have sheriffs of their 
own, The first Mayor of London was appointed 
in 1189, the first Mayor of Dublin in 1409. The 
mayors of London, York, and Dublin are called 
‘Lord Mayor.’ The Lord Mayor of London lias 
the title of ‘Right Honourable’ — which, along with 
the title ‘Lord, 1 was first allowed by Edward III. 
in 1354— is the representative of royalty in the 
civil government of the city, tlie chief-commis- 
sioner of lieutenancy, the conservator of the river 
Thames, and on the demise of a sovereign is sum- 
moned to attend the Privy-council. To sustain 
the hospitality of the city he receives an allow- 
ance of £8000 a year, with the use of the Mansion 
House (q.v.), furniture, carriages, &c. He is 
chosen by the Livery (q.v.) on the 29th September, 
being commonly the" senior alderman who has not 
already ‘passed tlie chair. ’ Although the office is 
still one of dignity, it is only in tlie eyes of 
foreigners that the Lord Mayor of London is one 
of the most important public functionaries of the 
realm. The Mayor of Dublin was first styled Lord 
Mayor by Charles II. in 1665. Tim title of Mayor 
is used to denote tlie chief officer of a city in the 
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United States and the British colonies. In France 
the Make is fiist officer of a town, commune, or 
district. For the Mayor of the Palace, see Pepin. 
See also Provost. 

Mayotte, one of the Comoro Isles (q.v.). 

Maysville, capital of Mason county, Kentucky, 
on the Ohio River, 69 miles l>y rail NE. of Lexing- 
ton. It is the liver-port of a rich territory, and 
contains many mills, distilleries, &c. Pop. 3220. 

Mayweed, or Stinking Camomile ( q. v. ). 

Mazamct, a town in the French department 
of Tarn, on the Arnette, 43 miles ESE. of Toulouse, 
and 12 by rail SSE. of Castres. It has extensive 
woollen manufactures. Pop. 10,939. 

Mazanderan, a province of northern Persia, 
fringing the Caspian Sen for some 200 miles and 
lying between the provinces of Ghilan and Astra- 
Had, consists of a belt of low marshy coast-land, 
10 to 20 miles wide, hacked by the well-wooded 
northern slopes of the Elburz. The climate is very 
changeable, in summer both rainy and unhealthy, 
hut on the uplands fairly salubrious. Owing to 
the fertility of the soil, which is watered by numer- 
ous small rivers, the Persians call the province the 
‘Garden of Iran.’ Rice, wheat, and other cereals, 
cotton, mulberry-trees, and a variety of fruits are 
produced. Horses, asses, and camels are exten- 
sively bred. Area of province, 10,400 sq. m. ; pop. 
300,000. The chief town is Sari, though Barfurusli 
(see Balfrush ) is the seat of the trade with Russia. 
Iron ores and mineral oils are very abundant. 

Mazarin, Jules (Giulio Mctzarini), cardinal 
and chief-minister of France during the minority 
of Louis XIV. , was born 14th July 1602, at Piscina 
in the Ahruzzi. He studied under the Jesuits at 
Rome, and later at Alcala in Spain, where he 
relieved the tedium of study with love-making. 
He next entered the military service of the pope, 
hut his ability for diplomacy 'was early recognised. 
Having accompanied a papal legate to the court of 
France, he became known about 1628 to Richelieu, 
who divined liis promise and engaged bun to main- 
tain French interests in Italy, which he did while 
still employed by the pope as vice-legate to Avignon 
(1632), anil nuncio to the French court ( 1634-36 ). 
In 1639 be openly entered the service of Louis XIII. 
and was naturalised a Frenchman ; and two years 
later he received a cardinal’s hat through the influ- 
ence of Richelieu, who before his death (4th Decem- 
ber 1642) recommended Mazarin to the king as his 
successor. His position was one of great difficulty 
amid the intrigues and jealousies of the time, and 
the first necessity was that he should make himself 
indispensable to the queen, who became regent on 
her husband’s death in May 1643. But Mazarin 
was one of the most supple courtieis that ever 
bowed the knee before a throne, and moreover he 
knew how to touch a woman's heart by his romantic 
devotion. So he kept his place as minister, and it 
is certain, from his famous carnets and many of 
the Briihl letters, that the queen gave him her 
love, if it cannot with certainty be proved that 
there was a private marriage between them. It 
should be remembered that this was perfectly pos- 
sible, for M. Cheruel has discovered that the car- 
dinal had never taken more than the minor orders, 
of which a man could easily divest himself. Mazarin 
possessed admirable faculty far affairs and so much 
personal charm that he ruled with greater smooth- 
ness than Richelieu, although with almost as 
unlimited a sway. The parliament, thinking to 
regain political power, resisted the registration of 
edicts of taxation ; but Mazarin caused the leaders 
of the opposition to he arrested (August 1648 ), upon 
which the disturbances of the Fronde (q.v.) began 
The court retired to St Germain, but at length tri- 


umphed by the aid of Conde, and the truce of lluel, 
while it removed the obnoxious taxes, left Mazarin 
and his subordinates in office. The hatred against 
him, however, blazed out anew in the provinces, 
when at his instigation the nueen-regent arrested 
Conde, Conti, and LonguevilJe in January 1630. 
Mazarin triumphed at Retlicl, hut soon had lo 
succumb to the strength of the combination against 
him and retire to exile at Briilil. Meantime the 
press teemed with pamphlets and satires against liim 
—the famous Mazurinadcs, few of which, however, 
attained the dignity of literature. The cardinal 
now perceived the fatal consequences of his policy 
of isolating himself and the queen from every party 
in the state, and bent all his masterly poweis of 
intrigue to form a new royal party. Turenne was 
gained over, and his military genius proved more 
than adequate as a counterpoise io the opposition 
of Conde. After one yenrfs absence Mazarin re- 
turned to court in January 1652, hut eight months 
later again retired to Sedan to admit of a recon- 
ciliation with the parlcmcnt of Paris. At length 
in February 1653 he returned in triumph to Paris, 
and thereafter his power remained secure, while he 
quickly regained all his popularity. Under his 
rule the inilnonco of Franca abroad was greatly 
increased. He gained the alliance of Cromwell at 
the price of Dunkirk ; seemed the preponderance 
of French influence in southern Germany by the 
treaty of Westphalia (1648), and the league of the 
Rhine, formed in 1659 ; and by the treaty of 
the Pyrenees (November 7, 1659), ami tho marriage 
of Louis XIV. with the Infanta Maria Theresa, 
brought the succession to tho throne of Spain 
within the range of French ambition. Mazarin 
died at Vincennes, 9th March 1661, leaving an 
immense fortune, variously stated at from 18 to 40 
million livres. Ilis magnificent library, which had 
long been placed freely at the disposal of tho public, 
was bequeathed to the Coll Ago Mazarin. His 
name survives characteristically in tho ‘ Mazarin 
Bible,’ one of the most priceless treasures of 
Bibliomania ( q.v.). 

His celebrated nieces whom lie brought from 
Italy to the French court present all the possible 
contrasts of character and destiny. The eldest of 
the seven, the virtuous Laura Manoini, married tho 
Due do Mercosur, son of Henry IV. and Gahrielle, 
and died young. Anne-Marie Mavlinozzi, her 
cousin, married the Prince do Conti, an austere 
and gloomy hunchback, and also died young. 
Laura Mavtinozzi mounted a throne by marrying 
the Duke of Modena, and became mother of the 
second queen of Janies II. of England. Olympe 
Manoini, who became Comtesse do Soissous, was 
a woman formed for great crimes, whose true place 
would have been in tho palace of tho Uiesars or 
the Vatican of the Borgias. She plunged deeji 
into a series of disci editable intrigues, and found 
herself obliged to Jlee from France to escape the 
punishment of a poisoner. After Hitting awhile 
like an evil genius over tho face of Europe, she 
died poor and obscure at Brussels. Horfunne Man- 
cini, the most beautiful of the seven, and her uncle’s 
favourite, inherited his fortune, and was sought in 
marriage by the Duke of Savoy, tho Prince of 
Portugal, and the King of England. The cardinal 
married her to the Due de la Meilleraie, who took 
the name and arms of Mazarin. He was a gloomy 
bigot, who mutilated with the fury of a Byzantine 
iconoclast the magnificent antique statues which 
Mazarin had collected with all an Italian’s love for 
art, shut up his wife, and treated her with a jealous 
severity which afforded in the morality of the time 
ample justification for her misconduct, fclhe found 
at once a refuge from his pursuit in England, and 
a characteristic recreation in an intrigue with 
Charles II, Marie- Anno Manoini became Duehesse 
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de Bouillon, and was the generous patroness of 
Lafontaino and other men of letters. Her reputa- 
tion was not spotless, but her wit brought her off 
triumphant from an examination for sorcery before 
the Chambre Ardente which her sister could not 
face. Marie Mancini, the least beautiful of the 
seven, was beloved by Louis XIV. , who would have 
married her but for the self-denying opposition of 
his great minister. She found shelter but not con- 
solation in the arms of Prince Colonial, one of the 
jealous husbands of old Italian story. She fled 
from his severity to Provence, to Flandeis, and 
to Spain, hut was at length secured and subdued 
into submission. 

See the MSmoires of suoli contemporaries as De Eetz, 
Madame Motteville, La Rochefoucauld, Tnrenne, Gram- 
mont, and Bazin’s Hist, dc France sous Louis XIII. ct 
sous to Curd. Masarin (4 vols. 1S4B) ; but especially the 
following works which have superseded all others: 
Cheruel’s Hist, de France pendant la Minority de Louis 
XIV. (4 vols. 1879-80), and its sequel, Hist, de France 
sous le Ministers dc Card. Mazurin (2 vols. 18S1-S2 ), 
also Cheruel’s edition of the Lcttres du Card. Mazurin 
pendant son Ministire (4 vols. 1879 -87). Other books 
that may be read aro Cousin's Jeuncsse dc Masarin 
(1805), ltcnde’s Lcs Nieces de Masarin (1850), and Gus- 
tave Masson’s Masarin (1888) in tlic ‘Home Library’ 
series. The Mnzurimules were enumerated by Moreau 
in his Biblioiimphie ilea Mazarimdes (8 vols. 1850-51; 
containing a list of no fewer than 4082), and collected in 
Choir, de Masarinadca (2 vols. 1858). 

Mazarroii, or Auiazaiiron, a seaport town 
of Spain, 27 miles WBW. of Cartagena, Pop. 11,002, 

Mazatlail', a fortified seaport of Mexico, at 
the entrance of the river Mazatlail, which falls into 
the Gulf of California, 230 miles HE. of Sinaloa. 
It is a well-built and picturesque town, the houses 
nearly all of one story, and possesses a cathedral, 
custom-house, barracks, a cotton factory, foundries, 
&e. The chief exports are gold and silver, archil, 
and mother-of-pearl. Pop. (1880) 17,395. 

Mazoi>i>a, I vax Stepjianovich, hetman of 
the Cossacks, was horn in 1G44, descended of a 
poor lint noble family of Podolia. He became a 
page at the court of John Casimir, king of Poland. 
A Polish nobleman, having surprised him in an 
intrigue with Iuh wife, caused him to he stiipped 
naked, and bound upon his own horse, lying upon 
his hack, and with his head to its tail, and let the 
animal loose, leaving Mazeppa to his fate. The 
hoiHe carried him, senseless from exhaustion, to 
its native wilds of the Ukraine, according to the 
usual account. A more credible story is that his 
horse carried him through woods and thickets and 
brought him back torn and bleeding to his own 
home. Mazeppa now joined the Cossacks, became 
secretary to their hetman, bamoilovich, and in 1(187 
was elected his successor. He won the confidence 
of Peter the Great, who loaded him with honours, 
and made him Prince of the Ukraine ; but, on the 
curtailment of the freedom of the Cossacks by 
Russia, Mazeppa conceived the idea of throwing 
oil' the sovereignty of the czar, and for this purpose 
entered into negotiations with Charles XII. of 
Sweden. Ilis treason was revealed to Peter the 
Great, who long refused to credit it, but after 
Pnltowa ordered his effigy to be banged upon the 
gallows, and bis capital, Baturin, to be razed to 
the ground. Mazeppa’s hopes perished in the 
disaster of Pnltowa (1709), and he lied with Charles 
to. Bender, where ho died miserably the same year. 
His story is the subject of a famous poem by 
Byron, of a novel by Bulgarin, and a drama by 
Gottsehall, of two paintings by Vernet, and of a 
masterly historical work by Kostomaroff (1882). 

Mazurka, a lively Polish round dance, the 
music of which is generally in g time. The peculi- 
arity of the rhythm, which lias a pleasing effect, is 


what cliaiacterises the music of the Mazurka. It is 
danced by four or eight couples, and is much prac- 
tised in the north of Germany, as well as in Poland, 
from whose province Masovia it gets its name. 

Mazzara, a walled cathedral city of Sicily, 32 
miles by rail S. of Trapani, stands in a fine plain 
on the seashore. Pop. 13,074. 

MazzarillO, a town of Sicily, 15 miles SE. of 
Caltanisetta. Pop, 12,964. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (English, Joseph), Italian 
patriot and republican, was born at Genoa, 22d 
June 1S05. A clever, precocious hoy, he began to 
study at the university of his native town when 
only thirteen, and before lie was nineteen was 
practising as an advocate. In April 1821 his heart 
was deeply stirred and his imagination fired through 
seeing refugees from the unsuccessful rising in Pied- 
mont, and from that moment lie conceived the idea 
of the liberation of his country. At Just lie assailed 
the domination of the classical school of liteiature, 
and its ‘ monarchical ’ tyranny of rule and piescrip- 
tion. But the earnestness of his nature soon pushed 
him on to make ‘ the first great sacrifice of lus life,' 
by renouncing ‘ the career of literature for the nioie 
direct path of political action.’ In 1829 lie joined 
the Carbonari (q.v.), although he mistrusted their 
aims, their methods, and the character of their 
organisation. He was betrayed in July 1830 to 
the Sardinian police, and imprisoned in Savona. 
In his prison cell he matured those thoughts which 
became the ruling principles of lus life anil work, 
and shortly after lus release, early in the follow- 
ing year, organised at Marseilles the Young Italy 
Association. The first and last duty of its mem- 
bers was to labour to create a free, independent, 
and united nation of Italians. The great mass of 
the people were to be educated to understand their 
rights, and taught to obtain them, if need were, 
through insurrection. Bub Italy mubb first he freed 
from the yoke of the foreigner. Nothing but a 
republic could serve her political needs in the future. 
Once Italy were regenerated, she ‘ was destined to 
arise the mitiatrix of a new life, and of a now and 
powerful unity to all the nations of Europe ’ — the 
selfsame rOle that Heine anil Young Germany 
assigned to regenerated Germany. The ultimate 
goal was the governance of the world by the 
moral law of progress, through the eflective 
agencies of association, mail with man and nation 
with nation. ‘The labour to he undertaken was 
not merely political, but above all a moral work ; 
not negative, but religious.’ It was essentially the 
practice of a faith, the living of a creed, a religion. 
It was in this spirit that Mazzini laboured to his 
life's end — unwaveringly, disinterestedly, through 
the bitterest humiliations of exile, and at the cost 
of the greatest personal sacrifices. 

Shortly after Charles Albert ascended the throne 
of Piedmont (April 1831 ) Mazzini addressed to him 
a manly appeal, urging him to put himself at the 
head of the struggle for Italian independence, and 
to grant needful concessions to his people’s cry for 
liberty. His answer was a sentence of perpetual 
banishment, Metternicli having forced the new 
king to take a commission in the dragonnades of 
reaction. Further, in August 1832 the French 
authorities expelled him from the country. But 
lie outwitted them, and lay hidden at Marseilles. 
From this time he led for more than twenty years 
1 a life of voluntary imprisonment within the four 
walls of a little room.’ But no confinement could 
quell his spirit or restrain his activity. Hence- 
forward he was the most untiring political agitator 
in Europe, the man most dreaded by its absolute 
governments ; with Lassalle he was one of the most 
conspicuously successful of the century. He wrote 
incessantly, in a strain of such fervid eloquence, 
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and with such an intensity of conviction, that his 
words kindled in the hearts of those that read 
them the enthusiasm to do and dare all things. 
Though by nature frank, open, and bold, no man 
perhaps learned to understand better the tortuous 
arts of secret conspiracy. He was driven to adopt 
this underground method of warfare by the power 
and vigilance and unscrupulous character of tire 
enemies he contended against, and the close and 
united front they presented to every revolutionary 
assault. In 183-1 lie organised an invasion of 
Savoy, which failed ignoniiniotisly, chiefly through 
the lukewarmness, if not treachery, of the soldier 
placed at its head. The next two years Mazzini 
siient in Switzerland, incessantly active, extending 
his organisation throughout Italy, instigating his 
countrymen to insurrection, and scattering broad- 
cast through Europe the bursting seeds of repub- 
lican revolt. Iu the year of the Savoy fiasco lie 
drew up, at Bern, fur Young Euiope — i.e. Young 
Italy, Young Germany, and Young Poland united 
— tlie Pact of Fraternity , a code of abstract doc- 
trines dictating to humanity a faith and rules of 
life. Being in the last days of 1S3G banished 
from Switzerland, he found a refuge in London. 
Although for some years (1841-48) lie struggled 
hard against poverty, he nevertheless contrived 
to help liis poorer, ignorant conntrvnien, the 
organ-hoys of London, by gathering them round 
him in night-classes and teaching them and 
civilising them. In 1844 he charged the English 
government with opening his letters, and com- 
municating their contents to the rulers in Italy, 
aud made good his accusation. This raised a 
gieat storm of indignation throughout the country, 
and drew from Carlyle a spirited testimonial to 
Mazzini in The Times. Sir James Graham, the 
Home Secretary, even felt constrained to apologise 
in the House of Commons for having publicly 
repeated the calumnies of his enemies. 

On the outbreak of the Lombard revolt in 1848 
Mazzini hastened to throw himself into tlie thick 
of tlie struggle. The king of Sardinia sought to 
win him over by the promise to niuke him first 
minister in the new Piedmontese-Lombard statu, 
and to grant him as large a share as lie might desire 
in the framing of a constitution for it. ButMazzini’s 
aims were not of personal ambition, and lie would be 
no party to the aggrandisement of the dynasty of 
Savoy at the expense, or to tlie detriment, of a 
united Italy. After Milan capitulated, lie tried 
with Garibaldi to keep the wav alive in the valleys 
of the Alps j but, when he saw that all was over in 
Lomliaidy, lie made liis way to Tuscany. Leghorn 
received him with wild enthusiasm on 8tli February 
1549, the day before the lepublio was proclaimed at 
Rome, and elected him her deputy to the republican 
assembly in tlie pupal city. On 2flth March Mazzini, 
Saffi, aud Armellini were appointed a triumvirate 
with dictatorial powers ; they chose as their motto 
‘God aud the People. 1 But on 25th April the 
French arrived before the city to reinstate the pope, 
and after a tough strangle were admitted within 
the walls. The republic full, and the triumvirs 
indignantly resigned on tlie last day of June. 
Mazzini made his way back to London. Not how- 
ever to rest : he planned the attempted risings at 
Mantua (1852), Milan (1853), Genoa (1837), and 
Leghorn (1857). Meanwhile in London lie had 
founded, along with Kossuth and Ledru-Rollin, Hie 
European Association, and with them issued in 
September 1853 its republican manifesto. The 
Society of the Friends o! Italy was organised about 
this time in England. In 1859 Mazzini condemned 
the alliance Piedmont had made with Napoleon III. ; 
and the cession of Savoy and Nice to France not only 
justified liis prophetic warning, but Idled him (anil 
Garibaldi) with the patriot’s sorrowful indignation. 


He supported Garibaldi in bis expedition against 
Sicily and Naples with all liis inlluence and all 
his resources; and when Piedmont stepped in to 
reap the fruits of the soldier’s heroic exertions, and 
even scattered his followers and took him prisoner 
at Aspromonte (1802), Mazzini broke finally with 
the monarchical party. The king replied to 
his fulminant by again passing sentence of death 
upon him— tlie third time. But this did not deter 
him from stigmatising the Convention of September 
(see Italy) as a base compromise. In 1800-07 
Messina in protest elected him its deputy to the 
Italian parliament four times in succession. Two 
years later lie was again expelled from Switzer- 
land, and in the following year (1870) was 
arrested at sea, whilst on his way to Sicily, and 
carried prisoner to (facta- After being detained 
two months lie was set at liberty. lie settled at 
Lugano, but died at Pisa, lOCli March 1 872, and was 
buried in bis native city, mourned by tlie entire 
nation he had done so much to create. 

Although from one point of viow a utopian 
idealist and political dreamer, the apostle of tlie 
new democratic evangel, and from anothor point of 
view a restless demagogue, a dark conspirator, and 
disturber of the peace of Europe, Mazzini must he 
acknowledged by both parties alike to have been 
a man of immense energy ami resource, and of 
great organising power, who unquestionably bad 
tlie full courage of liis convictions, and was con- 
sistent and thoroughly sincere and disinterested in 
his aims. His temperament and the constitution 
of his mind made him feel impatience aud scorn of 
tlie moderates, the calm, cautious watchers and 
waiters for opportunities. IIo was averse to nib- 
bling advantage after advantage, and had no sym- 
pathy for tlie com pi omises and hall-measures of 
statesmen ami diplomatists, liis was the spirit 
that bums the bridges behind it, stakes all on one 
critical throw, and puts forth all its energy to 
bring about a decisive and final result, flavour 
was of an opposite temperament : lie was essen- 
tially the cautious, calculating stafcstiiau. lienee 
tlie fundamental antagonism between the two 
men. flavour was a man of aristocratic, birth and 
training, and the levelling doctrines of the new 
republicanism were in the highest degree repug- 
nant to him. No wonder then that, lie disliked 
Mazzini, the ardent apostle of equality, fraternity, 
and humanity, the uncompromising enthusiast of 
action. And no wonder too that Mazzini failed 
to sympathise with the methods of ( lavour : lie saw 
in them no ruling principle beyond advantagiug 
the House of Savoy, no desire to labour for llio 
people, no plan, no promise for their progress, and 
nothing like faith in their future. Novurtholess, 
on more than one critical occasion lie abstained 
from embarrassing the Sardinian government, even 
when he did not approve of its proceedings, liis 
own ability to govern is best evidenced iu his suc- 
cessful organisation of the difficult forces of secret 
insurrection ; his brief tenure of office at Rome 
was besot by so many untoward conditions as to 
effectually preclude him from showing his real 
mettle. Mazzini has been called the prophet of 
Italian unity, Garibaldi its knight-errant, and 
Cavour the riveter el the bolts that finally united 
the disjecta, membra of the nation together. Per- 
haps it would be more correct to say that Mazzini 
prepared the soil, sowed the sued, and fostered the 
growing plants, that Garibaldi did the work of 
gathering in the ripe fruit, but it was flavour who 
gained tlie (Inal advantage of the harvest. 

. All Mazzini’s writings are, like Heine’s, desultory 
m character, some fow literary and critical, but 
most of them political, germane to the queHlioilB 
of the hour. liis longest productions are On the 
Duties of Man, a noble outline of othioal theory, 
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and Thought!, upon Democracy in Europe, a discus- 
sion of tlie mominent schools of economics ami 
socialism. Apart from liife eloriuence, the features 
of his writing that most forcibly an eat attention 
are Uis manly, outspoken tone, his candid fairness 
— excepit sometimes when lie is speaking of the 
moderates — his sterling love of justice and of free- 
dom, but above all things else his keen and accurate 
insight into the historical tendencies of modern 
Europe. 

The best source for Mazzim’s life and works is the 
collected edition of his Sci'itti, Editi ed Inediti, 10 vols., 
the first eight (1801-74) pireparod for the press by 
Mazzini himself, the last eight (1877-89) by Aurclio 
Waffi, his brother triumvir at Home. An English edition 
( ti vols. 1804-70 ; nerved. 1890-91 ) has been selected from 
the first eight vols. of the Ncritti. .See also Memoir by 
E. A. Vinturi (2d ed. 1877); Marriott, Makers of 
Modern Italy (1889); and Clarke, Selected Essays of 
Mazzini (1887). 

Mead, a fermented liquor made from honey. 
The honey is mixed with water and fermented. 
Cottagers sometimes use the honey which remains 
in the combs after the usual processes of di upping 
and squeezing, for making mead, which is a thin and 
very brisk, but at the same time luscious beverage. 
Mead has been in use from very ancient times, and 
was known equally to the polished nations of 
southern Europe ami the harhaious tribes of more 
northern regions. The Latin name is llydromcl. 

Meade, Geokue Gordon, an American geneial, 
was burn 31st December 1815, at Cadiz, in Spain, 
where his father was a moiehant and Uniicd States 
navy agent till 181(j. Tie graduated at West Point 
in 1835, served for a time against the Seminoles 
and iu the Mexican war, lmt was mostly employed 
on survey duty and in the construction of light- 
houses until tlie civil war, becoming' captain of 
engineer in 1850, aud major iu 1802. Iu 1801 he 
obLaiued a brigade of volunteers, aud during the 
peninsular campaign received a severe gunshot 
wound. Ho distinguished himself at Antietam 
and at Fredericksburg, and was promoted major- 
general in November 1802. In June 1803 lie was 
placed in command of the Army of the Potomac, 
superseding Hooker (q.v.) on tlie night of the 27th. 
A week later Gettysburg had been fought, ami 
Lee’s oifort to carry the war into the country noith 
of the Potomac had been defeated. Meade became 
brigadier-general in the regular army on 3d July, 
and major-general in 1804. After the war lie com- 
manded various military departments, until his 
death, which occurred at Philadelphia, Oth Novem- 
ber 1872. There is an equestrian statue of him 
(1887) in Eairinount Park there. 

Meadow Saffron. Sec Colcuicum. 
Meadow, s-Taylor. See Taylor. 

Mcadvillc, capital of Crawford county, Penn- 
sylvania, on French Creek, 113 miles by rail N, 
of Pittsburg. It manufactures woollens, paper, 
glass, machinery, agricultural implements, Ccc., 
has oil-reirnories aud large railway-shops, and in 
the seat of Alleghany College (Methodist, founded 
1815), aud of a Unitarian theological school. Pop. 
(1800) 9502, 

Meagher, Tiiomas Fbanois, Irish patriot, was 
born in Waterford, 3d August 1823, son of a wealthy 
merchant wlio represented Waterford for several 
years. He bad lus education at the Jesuit college 
of Clongowes Wood in Kildare, and at Stouyhursfc, 
and early devoted himself to the patriotic cause as a 
prominent and fearless member of the Young Ireland 
party. In 1848 lie was sentenced to death under the 
‘Treason-felony’ Act, hut was sent for life to Fan 
Diemen’s Land instead. lie made his escape in 
1852, studied law in the United States, but on the 
outbreak of the war volunteered into the national 


aimy. In 1801 he oiganised tlie ‘Irish brigade’ 
for the Fcderals, and distinguished himself by bis 
courage in the seven days' battles arouml .Rich- 
mond, at the second battle of Bull Run, Fredericks- 
burg, and Antietam. Aftei the war he became 
secretary of Montana teiritory, and while taking 
measures as temporary governor to keep the hostile 
Indians in check, fell from the deck of a steamboat 
into the Missouri, near Fort Renton, and was 
drowned, 1st July 1867. 

Meal. See Bread. 

Meal-tub Plot, a conspiracy fabricated in 1679 
by Thomas Dangeilield to gain credit as an informer 
equal to that of Titus Oates and Bedloe. The son 
of a Roundhead farmer, he was horn about 1650 at 
Waltham in Essex, and he had liist started with 
the baseless assertion that the Presbyterians weie 
conspiring to destroy the government and set up a 
republic. When this was discovered to he a lie lie 
was flung into Newgale, whereupon lie rounded at 
mice upon the Roman Catholics, declaring that the 
pretended Presbyterian pilot was only a cover for 
their own design upon tlie king’s life, aud that the 
papers would he found concealed at the bottom of 
a meal-tub in the house of one Mis Cellier, who, 
together with Lady l’owis, was actually tried ami 
acquitted for the plot. Dangeilield himself was 
whipped and pilloried in June 1085, and on his way 
hack from Tyburn was killed by u blow in the eye 
fiom tlie eane of a banister, Robert Frances, who 
was executed for the murder. 

Meal-worm, the larva of a small black beetle, 
Tcucbno molitor, allied to the common Blaps (q.v.). 
BoLli adults and lame are too common about 
bakeries, granaries, and stoies, for the eggs are 
laid in meal, flour, and similar food-stull's, on which 
the emerging larva 1 feed voraciously. The adult 
resembles Flaps, and is about half an inch long; 
the larva is decidedly longer, thin and round, 
yellowish in colour. An American species, T, 
ohseurus, has also become common in Britain. 
The preventive is thorough cleanliness. The meal- 
worms are often used as food for cage-birds. 

Mealy Itllg' ( Coccus adonidum or Dacti/lopius 
loHtjispiuus ; see Coccus), an insect naturalised in 
our hothouses, aud very commonly found on such 
plants as Stephauotis and Camellia, orchids and 
pine-apples. The young appear like small reddish- 
tnown moving specks on the leaves aud small 
branches, to which they afterwards affix themselves 
by the beak. As they grow older they become 
darker in colour, and are covered over with a white 
powdery -looking substance. After fertilisation, 
which usually takes pluce in spring, the female, 
remaining in the position described, lays her eggs 
between uor body and the surface of the plant, 
after which her body shrivels up until it forms a 
covering for the mass of eggs, rendered more eflec- 
tual by the large amount of cottony material 
formed over it. The young can he seen developing 
in bcores in the midst of this material, from which 
they afterwards free themselves, and run about on 
the pilant. The Mealy Bug is disliked by gardeners 
chiefly on account of the amount of dirt that 
collects round it on the leaves and branches, and 
the injury it does to tlie flowers and fruit. Lightly 
syringing the plants with soft soap aud quassia 
solutions with a little paraffin oil in addition is 
generally sufficient to check the ravages of this 
little pest, especially if put on before the larva' 
acquire their mealy coats. On valuable plants this 
may he painted with brushes. Tobacco smoke 
proves useful in the early stages. 

Mean, in Mathematics, is a term interpolated 
between two terms of a series, aiul consequently 
intermediate in magnitude. The Geometrical 
Mean (q.v.) of two numbers is always less than 
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their Arithmeticai Mean (q.v.) and greater than 
their Harmonic Mean, and the geometric mean is 
itself a geometric mean hetiveen the two others. 

Meanee. See Meeanee. 

Mearns. See Kincardineshire. 

Measles (known also as IiUBEOLA and Mor- 
BILLI ) is one of the group of blood diseases termed 
Exanthemata (q.v. ), although, from the eruption 
which appears on the surface of the body, it is 
sometimes classed with the skin diseases. It is 
communicable from person to person, not least so 
in the early stage when it is indistinguishable from 
an ordinary cold ; and it seldom occurs more than 
once in the same individual. Its period of incuba- 
tion — i.e. the time that elapses between exposure 
to the contagion and the Jirst appearance of the 
febrile symptoms which precede the eruption — is 
usually about a fortnight; then come lassitude 
and shivering, which are soon followed by heat o£ 
skill, incieased rapidity of the pulse, loss of appetite, 
and thirst. The respiratory mucous membrane is 
also affected, and the symptoms are very much the 
same as those of a severe cold in the head, accom- 
panied by a dry cough, a slight sore throat, redness 
and wateiing of the eyes, and sometimes tightness 
of the chest. 

The eruption which is characteristic of tlio dis- 
ease usually appears upon the fourth day from the 
commencement of the febrile symptoms and the 
catarrh — seldom earlier, hut occasionally some days 
later. It is a lush, consisting at lust of red papules 
of various sizes, which, as they multiply, coalesce 
into_ crescentic patches. It is two or three days in 
coming out, beginning on the face and neck, and 
gradually travelling downwards. The rash fades 
in the same order as it appears ; and, as it begins to 
decline three days after its appearance, its whole 
duration is about a week. The red colour gives 
way to a somewhat yellowish tint, and the cuticle 
crumbles away iu a tine bran-like powder, the 
process being often attended with itching. 

There are two important points in which it differs 
from Smallpox {q.v,), with which in its early stage 
it may he confounded ; these are ; ( 1 ) that the 
fever does not cease or even abate when the erup- 
tion appears, hut sometimes increases in intensity ; 
and (2) that the disease is not more severe or move 
dangerous because the eruption is plentiful or early. 
The character of the eruption, after the first day, 
will serve to remove all doubt regarding these two 
diseases ; and the comparative prevalence of either 
disease in the neighbourhood will materially assist 
in forming the diagnosis. It is distinguished from 
fcicarlet Fever (q.v.) or scarlatina (1) by the pies- 
ence at the outset of catarrhal symptoms, which 
do not occur in the latter disease, at anyrate 
prior to the eruption; (2) by the absence of the 
characteristic throat-affection, which always accom- 
panies well-marked cases of scarlet fever; (3) by 
the character of the rash, which in measles is 
said to present somewhat the tint of the raspberry, 
and in_ scarlet fever that of a boiled lobster ; 
which in measles appears in crescentic patches, 
and in scarlet fever is universally diffused over the 
parts affected ; which in measles usually appears 
on the fourth day, and in scarlet fever on the second 
day of tlie disease. 

In ordinary uncomplicated measles, the prognosis 
is almost always favourable. The chief danger is 
from inliammation of some of the textures that 
compose the lungs; and, in scrofulous children it 
often leaves chronio''pulinonary mischief behind it. 
No age is exempt from the disease, hut it is much 
more common in childhood than subsequently. 
The reason probably is that most peisons have it in 
early life, and are thus protected from an attack at 
a later period. 


In mild forms of the disease, nothing more is 
requisite than to keep the patient on a low diet, 
attend to the state of the bowels, and prevent 
exposure to cold, which is best accomplished by 
keeping him in bed with the ordinal y warmth to 
which lie is accustomed in health. While the eyes 
are red and irritable, it is desirable that he should 
be shaded from the light. If the chest-symptoms 
become urgent, they must he treated according to 
their nature. Bronchitis (q.v.), sometimes extend- 
ing into Pneumonia (q.v.), is most to be feaied. 
If the eruption disappear prematurely, it may some- 
times be brought hack by placing the patient in a 
warm bath. In such cases stimulants are often 
required, but must, of course, only he given by 
the advice of the physician. The patient must he 
carefully protected from exposure to cohl for a 
week or two after the disease has apparently 
disappeared, as the lungs and mucous coat of the 
bowels are for some time very susceptible to in- 
flammatory attacks. Tn sonic eases considerable 
debility remains for a long time after the attack ; 
and both the eyes and ears are very liable to 
injury from inflammations accompanying or suc- 
ceeding it. 

German Measles is a name somewhat loosely used 
of a disease, or possibly several diseases, resembling 
measles, but for the most part less prolonged and 
severe. The eases grouped under tliis title, how- 
ever, require further elucidation, as descriptions 
given by different authors differ very widely from 
each other. 

Measures. See Weights and Measures. 

Meat. For the dietetic value of meat, and the 
amount of meat imports, see Food. For extract 
of meat, see EXTRACTS, and see also 1’ RESERVED 
Provisions. The sale of unsound meat is pro- 
hibited under heavy penalties by the Public Health 
Act of 1875, which regulates the powers of medical 
officers and inspectors of nuisances to examine 
game, llesh, milk, &c., and to have such meat or 
other food, if unlit for human food, destroyed by 
order of a j ustice of peace. 

Mcatli, a maritime county of Leinster, Ireland, 
hounded on the east by the Irish Kea, for 10 miles, 
and the counties of Dublin and Louth ; area, DOG 
sq. m., or 579,801 aeies, of which 34,300 aro waste, 
hog, &c. Maximum length, north to south, 40 miles ; 
maximum breadth, east to west, 47 miles. Pop. 
(1841) 183,116; (1861) 110,373 ; (1881) 87,409, of 
whom 80,6SG were Homan Catholics and 0198 
Protestant Episcopalians. The soil is a rich loam, 
and extremely fertile ; hut close upon 07 per cent, 
of it is devoted to pasture, the extent muter crops 
(chiefly oats and potatoes) being about one-fourth 
of the total. The surface is for the most part un- 
dulating, being the eastern part of the great lime- 
stone plain of Ireland. The chief rivers are the 
Boyne and Blackwater; the ltoyal Canal passes 
along the southern border of the county. The prin- 
cipal towns are Trim, Navan, and Kells, A little 
linen and coarse woollen is manufactured. A neion tly , 
Meath, which included West Meath, Longford, ami 
parts of the adjoining counties, formed one of the 
kingdoms into which Ireland was divided, the royal 
seat being Tara (q.v.), where ancient earthworks 
still remain. After the English invasion it was 
occupied by Slroiigbow, and was erected into a 
county palatine by Henry II., who conferred it on 
Hugh de Lacy. In the end of the reign of Henry 
VIII. it was separated into East and West Meath. 
Celtic remains abound along the Boyne and Black- 
water. _ John’s Castle at Trim is one of the most 
extensive monuments of English rule in Ireland. 
There are a round tower and sculptured crosses at 
Kells, and a round tower at Donoiighmore, 
Monastic ruins survive at Bective, Olonard, and 
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Duleek. Meath returns two members to parlia- 
ment. 

MeailX, a town in the French department of 
Seiue-eb-Mame, on a height above tire river Marne, 
28 miles NE. of Paris. It is a bishop’s see, anil in 
its noble Gothic cathedral (12-lGth century, but 
still unfinished) is the grave of Bossuet (<j.v.), who 
was bishop for twenty-three years. There is a large 
trade with Paris in corn, flour, cream -cheeses, &c. 
Meaux was besieged by the serfs of La Jacquerie 
(1358), and captured from the League (1594). 
Pop. (1872) 11,202; (188(3) 12,201. See Cairo, 
Histoire de Meaux (1865). 

Mecca (also anciently called Bccca), the Mako- 
raba of Ptolemy, is one of the oldest cities of Arabia 
and the capital of the Hedjftz, and as a holy city and 
focus of pilgrimage it may be called the. metro- 
polis of Islam. It is situated in 21° 30' N. lat. and 
40° 8' E.^ long., 245 miles S. of Medina and 65 E. of 
Jidilah, its port on tho lied Sea, in a narrow barren 
valley, surrounded by bare hills penetrated by 
two passes, and so secluded from observation that 
it is not visible until 
closely approached. The 
barrenness of the soil 
compelled the inhabit- 
ants to go outside for 
provisions, and tho com- 
mand of the principal 
caravan roads, both from 
north to south and from 
the coast to the high- 
lands, gave the Meccans 
unusual facilities for com- 
merce, and thus from a 
very early period tho city 
was a notable trading 
centre, Hut the chief 
cause of its prosperity 
was its reputation as a 
holy place, possessing 
sacred objects, which well 
repaid a pilgrimage j 
though whether the 
original attraction was 
the Black Stone or fetish 
of the Kiiaha, or tho 
medicinal spring Zemzem, 
is a matter of dispute. 

The city itself, which is 
mainly modern owing to 
the frequent devastations 
caused by the winter tor- 
rents from the hills around, is about 1500 paces long 
and 650 broad, and is divided into more than twenty 
chief quarters. Along and beyond it runs the cele- 
brated sacred course, a broad road extending from 
Safa to Marwa, which is run over by all pilgrims, 
and also forms a frequented bazaar. The streets 
are broad and airy, but unpaved and filthy, and 
the houses, climbing the bills on either side, are 
of stone, and well built, sometimes three or four 
stories high, with flat roofs and overhanging lattice- 
windows. The interiors are well kept, since the 
greater part of Mecca is devoted to the annual 
pilgrimage which is the main support of a multi- 
tude of lodging-house keepers, guides, and the other 
attendants of a fashionable sanctuary. There are 
charitable lodgings for the poorer pilgrims, and 
also public baths, and a hospital. Drainage there is 
none, though there is plenty of water, Provisions, 
meat, fruit, &c. are readily procured from neighbour- 
ing parts of Arabia. The population, which is noto- 
rious for its vice and corruption of every sort, is 
probably under 60,000 ; hut these are annually 
reinforced liy at least an equal number of pilgrims. 
The latter, however, are not numerous onough to 


satisfy the natives, who fleece them without 
remorse, and are too idle to supplement their ex- 
tortions by any industry more vigorous than the 
manufacture of sacred relies. The temple of 
Mecca, or the Great Mosque, stands in the 
broadest part of the valley, and consists of a 
large quadrangle, capable of holding 35,000 
persons, surrounded by arcades or cloisters, 
with pillars of marble and granite, Ac., and 
entered by nineteen gates surmounted by seven 
minarets. In the centie is the Iviiaha (i.e. cube), 
which was the temple of Mecca ages before the 
time of Mohammed, anil then attracted pagan 
pilgrims just as now it draws thousands of Moslems. 
It lias been twice rebuilt in historical times, but 
the old form has been preserved. It is not quite 
square, nor properly orientated ; and it measures 
about 18 paces by 14, and 35 or 40 feet high. When 
Mohammed converted the heathen shrine into a 
Mohammedan focus, the original notion of an idol 
temple with a miraculous fetish was abandoned, 
and the legend was invented that the Kiiaha was 
built by Abraham on the occasion of the outcasting 


of Ishmael. The celebrated fetish, or Black Stone, 
is apparently a meteorite, about a span long, built 
into the Bouth-eaBt comer at the proper height for 
kissing. There is also a ‘ Southern Stone,’ of only 
inferior sanctity. The pilgrim circumambulates 
the Kiiaha seven times, kisses the Black and 
touches the Southern Stone, and also goes round the 
Hiir or semicircular enclosure containing the so- 
called graves of Ifagar and Ishmael. The Kiiaha 
has always been richly decorated, and has long been 
annually re-covered (leaving only apertures for the 
two stones) with handsome brocaded hangings 
presented by the Sultan of Turkey, and brought 
with much state, along with the traditional 
Malmml or Holy Carpet, by the Egyptian Ifajj 
(q.v.), or caravan of pilgrims. The other chief 
decorations are the silver-gilt door, seldom opened, 
the marble inlay and silver-gilt plating and silk 
hangings of the" interior, which contains little of 
interest. Hard by, anil also within the court, is 
the celebrated well of Zemzem, a deep shaft covered 
by a cupola ; the tepid water of which may once 
have been mineral, and is still regarded as miracu- 
lous, although the largest item in its present 
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analysis consists of swage matter. This important 
attraction for pilgrims was long lost, but was re- 
discovered by Mohammed's grandfather. Another 
object of veneration is ‘Abraham’s Stand,’ the 
stone of which, with the imprint of his foot, is 
concealed from view. Outside the Kiiaha are 
no sacreil or antiquarian buildings of importance, 
though several houses are pointed out by the 
guides as dwellings of persons famous in the 
early days of Islam. In the time before Moham- 
med Mecca was under the control of the ICosaites, 
and then of the ICoreish, from whom the Pro- 
phet reconquered it in 6t27, live years after his 
Flight or Hegira (q.v.) therefrom. It long re- 
mained under the rule of the califs, who spent 
large sums in its adornment. In 930 it was sacked 
by the Karmathians, who carried off the Black 
Stone, and kept it for twenty-two years. Mecca 
afterwards fell under the influence of whatever 
dynasty — Fatimite, Ayyiihite, or Mameluke — 
happened to rule in Egypt ; and thus finally it 
came into the possession of the Ottoman sultans, 
whose power, however, is nominal, whilst the real 
governor is the shertf, or reputed head of the 
descendents of the Prophet, who has long held the 
chief authority in the Hedjfiz, and has the snppoil 
of a large following of retainers. Burckliardt, the 
first Christian to visit Mecca, has, owing to native 
fanaticism, found hut few successors. 

See Snouck Hurgronje, il Tckkn, mit Bildcr-Atlna 
( 1888 ) ; W. Robertson Smith in Bury. Brit. ( 1883 ) ; 
IVustenfeld, Chroniken d. Statlt Jtlekka (1857-59); 
Sir Richard Burton's Pilyrimaye (1855; new ed. ISSOj; 
Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia (1829). 

Mechanics is the science which treats of the 
nature of forces and of their action on bodies, either 
directly or by the agency of machinery. See Force, 
Energy, Dynamics. The action of forces on 
bodies may be in the form of pressure or of impulse, 
and may or may not produce motion. When the 
forces are so balanced as to preserve the body 
affected by them in a state of equilibrium, their 
actions are investigated in that branch of mechanics 
called Statics ; when motion is produced, they are 
considered under the head of Kinetics (q.v.). See 
also the articles on Kinematics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynamics, and Pneumatics. 

Machines are instruments interposed between the 
moving power and the resistance, with a view of 
changing the direction of the force, or otherwise 
modifying it. Machines are of various degrees of 
complexity ; but the simple parts, or elements of 
which they are all composed, are reducible to a 
very few. These elementary machines are called 
the Mechanical Powers, and are usually reckoned as 
six in number, three being primary — viz. the lever, 
inclined plane, and pulley ; and three secondary, or 
derived from the others— viz. the wheel-and-axle 
(derived from the lever), the wedge, and the serein 
(both derived from the inclined plane). What is 
special to each machine will he found under its 
name. 

Mechanics’ Institutes are voluntary un- 
chartered associations of mechanics or working- 
men for the purpose of providing themselves, at 
small individual cost, with instruction in element- 
ary and technical branches of knowledge, by means 
of a library, reading-rooms, classes, and lectures. 
The management is wholly or in great part in the 
hands of a committee or committees elected by the 
members of the association. The earliest germ of 
the Mechanics’ Institute was a class for journeyman 
mechanics formed by Dr Birkbeek (q.v.) at Glas- 
gow in 1800; but the first Mechanics’ Institute, 
properly so called, was organised by the same 
philanthropist in London in 182-1. The original 
aim of the first institutes was to teach mechanics 
the correct knowledge of the principles of their 


respective trades. Subsequently the basis was en- 
larged, and the teaching of the elements and prin- 
ciples of a general education aimed at. Out of 
these organisations have grown, through the intro- 
duction of means of recreation and temperate en- 
joyment, the Working-men’s Social Clubs and 
Educational Institutes. 

Mechitar’ists, a congregation of Armenian 
Christians who entered into communion with the 
Church of Koine, when Clement XI. was pope, in 
1712. They derive their name from Mechitar (i.e. 
the Comforter) da Petro (1670-17-19), who in 1701 
founded at Constantinople a religious society for 
raising the intellectual and spiritual condition of 
his countrymen, and for the purpose of diffusing 
a knowledge of the ohl Armenian language and 
literature. Two years later, however, the sectarian 
jealousy of the Armenian patriarch in Constantin- 
ople let! to their removal to the Moral, and thence, 
on the conquest of that portion of Greece by the 
Turks in 1715, to Venice, which in 1717 planted 
them the island of San Lazzaro. Their most use- 
ful occupation is printing the classic writings of 
Armenian literature, as well ns valuable transla- 
tions of works by Ephracm Syius, Philo, Eusebius, 
and other writers, the originals being hist. At San 
Lazzaro they possess a large and valuable library 
of oriental works, and at Vienna (Mince 1810) an 
academy, with a printing-office, &e., lo which non- 
Armenians are admitted. See Langlois, La Convent 
A nnenien de Saint-La -are de Venieo (1863). 

Mechlin. See Ma lines, 

Mecklenburg, the common name of two 
graml-duchies of Germany, distinguished respec- 
tively as Mecklenburg -Schwerin and Mecklen- 
ntlRG-STP.ELiTZ, and situated between the Baltic 
on the N. and Brandenburg on the S,, whilst 
Pomerania lies on the E. and Sleswiclc-Holstein 
and Lttbeck on the W. The former is a compact 
territory, abutting on the Baltic for 65 miles, its 
area being- 5197 sq. m. (much less than Yorkshire). 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz (1141 sq. m.) consists of two 
detached portions, the grand-duchy of Slrelitz, 
lying SE. of Mecklenbnrg-Sclnverin, and the 
principality of Ratzebnrg, wedged in between 
Schwerin and Liibeck. The region indicated forms 
part of the great North German plain, hut is crossed 
by a low ridge from the south-east to the north- 
west, the water-parting between numerous small 
rivers that drain to the Elbe and to the, Baltic. 
Along- tlie lino of this ridge there are more than COO 
lakes, some of fairly large size. Canals too connect 
mauy of the lakes and navigable rivers, especially 
towards the Elbe. Except for sandy tracts and 
turfy moors the soil is fertile ; agriculture is the 
chief occupation. The merino sheep are the finest 
in Germany. There is some iron-founding, making 
of agricultural implements and biles, manufacturing 
of beet-root sugar, distilling, brewing, anil tanning. 
Amber is found on the coast and some of the lakes, 
ami turf is dug. The chief ports are Wismnv 
and Iiostock (Wamemiinde). The population of 
Schwerin was 575,152 in 1885, 1903 less than in 
1880; of Strelitz (1885) 98,371, against 100,269 in 
1880. The diminution is chiefly due to emigration, 
The rural population are almost entirely German- 
ised Slavs, the nobility and the inhabitants of the 
towns for the most part of Lower Saxon stock. 
The popular dialect is PJatt-Deutsch or Low Ger- 
man ; the religious confession Lutheran. Rostock 
(q.v.), the largest town in Schwerin, has a univer- 
sity. Tiie capital of each grand-duchy is a town 
of the same name as itself. Society in Meck- 
lenburg is still organised on a feudal oasis, and in 
the early part of the 19th century was not wo 
advanced as England in the 13th century; serf- 
dom was abolished only in 1824. At the head of 
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each graml-duchy stands a grand-duke ; hut both 
grand-duchies are represented in one and the same 
national assembly, which meets every autumn at 
Sternberg and Malchin alternately. This body 
embraces all landowners (about 680), who also re- 
present the peasantry and agricultural labourers, and 
representatives of forty-eight towns. The princi- 
pality of Ratzeburg, and the towns of Wismar and 
Nenstrelitz, have each an independent administra- 
tion. A permanent college of nine members, repre- 
senting the assembly, sits all the year round at 
Rostock. The executive is in the hands of four 
ministers (external and home allairs, justice, and 
finances) in Schwerin, and one minister in Strelitz. 
No financial statements are ever published in either 
grand-duchy. In Schwerin, however, there are 
three separate budgets, one controlled by tlie grand- 
duke, one, very small, controlled by the estates, and 
one by both parties in common. For the represen- 
tation in the imperial assemblies, see Geiui.INY, 
Vol. V. p. 179- Although the evils under which 
the country workmen sull'ered fifty years ago, 
of which Fit/. Renter, the great PlaLt-Dentsch 
writer, gives a painful description in his poem Kcin 
Eiisumj, have been greatly mitigated, still the fact 
that large numbers emigrate because they cannot 
find houses to live in, and the relatively high pro- 
portion of illegitimate children, owing to the 
restraints imposed upon marriage by the land- 
owners, prove that they have not been altogether 
abolished yet. Fritz Router’s great novel Stmulid 
(Eng. trans. My Old Fanning Bays, 1878-80) and 
other works give admirable pictures of the semi- 
patriavchal, semi-feudal life of his native country. 

In the Gtl> century Slavic races settled in the 
districts now called Mecklenburg, which had just 
been left vacant by the Vandals. From the 9th to the 
12th century the Gorman emperors and the Saxon 
dukes attempted at different times to convert the 
inhabitants to Christianity. The country was only 
definitely incorporated in the German empire in 
1170. It was divided over and over again, from 1 229 
onwards for more than five hundred years, amongst 
different branches of the descendants of the original 
Slavic princos. Of these dukes (dukes after 1348) 
the only one deserving special mention is Albert 
III., who, called to ascend the throne of Sweden 
in 13(13, was kept a prisoner for many years 
by Margaret, uncoil of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. The Thirty Years’ War ruined the in- 
dependent peasant proprietors. Wallenstein cast- 
ing covetous eyes upon the duchies, they wore sold 
(IG28) to him by the emperor, hut were restored 
to their rightful rulers in 1631), The two lines of 
Mecklenburg-Sobwerin and Mccklenburg-Strelitz 
date only from 1701 ; in 1755 they agreed that the 
line which survived longest should inherit the terri- 
tories of the other, and when both became extinct 
Prussia should ho heir. The title of grand-duke 
was assumed by both reigning dukes in 1815. The 
year 1848 brought disturbances and tumults in 
Mecklenburg ; a representative assembly was called 
together, anil other reforms initiated ; but the re- 
action of 1850 and following years restored things 
to their original condition. The two states were 
again agitated by reform questions in 1871-7S ; but 
nothing came of the agitation. 

See books by Geinitz on the geology, soil, lakes, &o. of 
Mecklenburg ( 1884^80 ) ; Boll, Geschichte Meckhnburga 
( 1S55--B6 ) ; and various works on tlio history and social 
condition of the peoplo by Wiggera ( 1840 to 1865 J. 

Meconium (Gr, viecun, ‘a poppy’), the inspis- 
sated juice of the poppy; and Meconic Acid is an 
acid present in opium to the extent of about 4 per 
cent, m combination with the alkaloids (see Ovivm ). 
Meconium is also the name given to the matter 
first discharged from the bowels of a new-born 
infant. 


Mortal (the same word as metal , through a 
Low Latin mcdcdla), a piece of metal in the 
form of a coin, not issued or circulated as money, 
hut struck to preserve the portrait of some eminent 
person or the memory of some illustrious action or 
event. Laige medals are termed medallions; and 
works rectangular in form are known as plaques or 
plaquettes according to their size. The study of 
medals, which forms a branch of the science of 
numismatics, is interesting in a historical and anti- 
quarian point of view, and important as illustrating 
the contemporary state of art. Like coins, medals 
are made in gold, silver, and copper, and some also 
consist of lead and alloys of other base metals. As 
they are generally produced in very limited num- 
bers only. as compared with coins, other methods 
of preparing them than by striking are available ; 
and while all classical medals, and the bulk of 
those of modern times, are made in the same way 
as contemporary coinage, many of the most import- 
ant and valuable of the medieval medals were east 
by the cire perdue process. Important medals have 
also been made by striking-up or rfpoussd work, 
and highly esteemed works are also made simply 
by engraving. The earliest medals are medallions 
of ancient Rome, existing examples of which are 
principally in bronze, though some are in silver 
and in gold. They vary in size, being mostly about 
1A inch in diameter, but in weight they are so 
diverse ns to exclude the notion that they were 
ever circulated as money. Medallions, prior to the 
time of Hadrian, are rare and of great value, one 
of the most beautiful and most famous being a gold 
medallion of Crcsav Augustus; from Hadrian to 
the close of the empire they are comparatively 
numerous. In some of them a ring or rim of 
lighter-coloured metal (brass or orichalchum ) sur- 
rounds the centre of bronze, and the inscription 
ex lends over both metals. 

From the fall nf the Unman empire till the end 
of the 14th century tliero is a blank in the produc- 
tion of medals. ’The revival of the medftllic art 
was one of the fiist fruits of the Renaissance move- 
ment, and practically its earliest, as for all times 
its greatest exponent was Vittore Pisano ( c . 1380- 
1456), the painter of Verona. Jlis medallions, gener- 
ally marked Onus Pisani Picloris, and those of his 
numerous followers, including Matteo de Fasti, 
Guaeialotti, Sporandio, Sangallo, and many others, 
are distinguished by their vividness of sculptur- 
esque portraiture, and their singular breadth and 
simplicity of treatment. Figures 1 and 2 show to 
a scale of one-half the original size the obverse and 
reverse of one of the most famous medals of Pisano. 
It celebrates the visit of the Eastern emperor, John 
VIII. Palreologus, to the Council of Florence in 
1439 ; the legend on the obverse being in Greek, 
and the reverse inscription, Opus, Pisani, Pictoris, 
being also repeated in Greek. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that all medieval medals, previous to 
the 16th century, were made by casting in the cire 
perdue process ; and it was not till the beginning 
of the 16th century that medals struck from 
engraved dies, like coins, were issued, the first so 
produced being the medal of Pope Julius II., by 
Francia, struck about 1506. The larger medals of 
the 16th century, however, continued to he cast. 
The most elaborate and beautiful of the struck 
medals of the 16th century were the work of Ben- 
venuLo Cellini ; and it may he remarked that with 
the introduction of dies for medal-striking the work 
passed into the hands of gem-engravers . and 
jewellers, whose methods and excellences lie in 
quite a different direction from those of the 15th- 
century artist-medallists. Next to Italy, Germany 
was' the country in which the medallic art flourished 
in medieval times, Nuremberg having been a centre 
from which many important works were issued. 
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Of the f lei man school, Albert Diirer was the most 
famous of the early exponents. In Holland a 
remarkable series of jettons or medalets were issued 
in the 16th and early part of the 17th centuries, 
which give a record of the important events of 
which that country was then the theatre. In the 
16th century the most important medals of French 
oiigin were produced hy Jacques Primavera and 
Germain Pilon, and in the succeeding century 
Briot and Dupre were the great medallie portrayers 
of contemporary personages and events. English 
medals begin only with Henry VIII., and from 
Edward YI. onwards there is an unbroken succes- 
sion of coronation medals. The earlier medals. are 
cast in a very inferior manner, and are certainly 
not the work of native artists ; indeed, it is not till 
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tlie period of Elizabeth that we find native talent 
developed in the direction of medal-working, and 
even thereafter it was largely to Dutch, French, 
and Italian artists that the principal English 
medals weie due. The Scotch coronation medal 
of Charles I. is the first medal struck in Britain 
with a legend on the edge. The medal is the work 
of Briot, and around the edge it reads, Ex A tiro id 
in Scotia reperitur. The medals of the Common- 
wealth and Charles II. are principally by Rawlins 
and the brothers Simon, ancl under Charles II. the 
three brothers Rotifer did important medallie woik 
in England. In the 18th century J. A. Dassier, a 
native of Geneva, executed a series of medals of 
English monarchs from the time of William I., ancl 
other Important works were the production of 
Groker, Richard Yeo, and Thomas Pingo. Of 
19th-century English medals the best are due to 
the Italian "Pistrucci and to Thomas and William 
Wyon and their successors. 

OJlicial medals at the present day are prin- 
cipally issued for naval or military services. 
The first war medal given in England was the 
‘Ark in flood medal' bestowed by Qrreen Eliza- 
beth in loSS on naval heroes. The first Eng- 
lish military medal was granted by Charles I. 
in 1643, and in 1630 an oval medal was executed hy 
order of parliament for distribution amongst Crom- 
well’s officers and soldiers engaged in the battle of 
Dunbar. Medals have been distributed to the 
troops in every victorious engagement and cam- 
paign since 1793 till the present time, but previous 
to tire reign of Queen Victoria the Waterloo medal 
was the only one of this series struck. It was 
issued by order of the Prince Regent in 1816, ancl 
conferred on every officer and soldier present at the 
battle. . The medal is of silver, with the head of 
the Prince Regent on the obverse, and on the 
reverse a figure of Victory seated on a pedestal, 
inscribed ‘Waterloo,’ with, beneath, the date June 
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18, 1815, and above, ‘Wellington.’ The Penin- 
sular medal, for military services between 1793 
and 1814, was issued only by the Queen in 1847, 
and conferred upon every surviving officer and 
private present at any battle or siege during these 
years. It carries no fewer than twenty-eight 
clasps for as many separate engagements, the first 
of which is Egypt, 1801. Long-service and goocl- 
condnet medals of silver were instituted in 1830 
and 1831, and rules then formed for their distri- 
bution among meritorious soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. On the edge of each of these medals is 
engraved the name, Tank, and regiment or ship of 
its recipient. The Victoria Cross (q.v.) was insti- 
tuted in 1856. Similar medals for military and 
naval services are issued hy foreign powers. 

See A.llcins,LeaMedail- 
leurs de la Rcnaismnae 
(vol. viii.1800); Grueber’f, 
Guide to the English Medals 
in King's Library , British 
Museum (1881) ; (Joolinui- 
Patiiclc’H Catalogue of the 
Medals of Scotland ( 1 884 ) ; 
Lonbiit’s Medallie History 
of the UniU'd States ( 2 vols. 
1878 ); I). Hastings Irwin’s 
British War Mcd/ds and 
Decorations (1890); T. 
Carter’s British IFac 
Medals (new cd. 1890); 
and a two-page illustra- 
tion of medals of the 
preceding fifty years ill 
the Graphic for 14th Juno 
1890. 

Mede'a, in Greek 
legend, a famous sorce- 
ress, the daughter of 
./Elites, king of Colchis, 
and of the Oceanic! Idyia, or of Hecate. AYlien 
Jason, the leader of the Argonauts, came to 
Colcliis in search of the Golden Fleece, she fell 
in love with the young hem, helped him to obtain 
the Fleece, and fled with him. She prevented 
her father from pursuing by killing her brother 
Absyrtus and strewing the sea with bis limbs. 
She avenged her husband upon the aged Delias 
by persuading his daughters to cut him in pieces 
and boil him in order to make him young again, 
Being deserted by Jason for Glance or Creusa, 
daughter of Creoii, king of Corinth, she ie\enged 
her wrongs by .sending to her rival a poisoned 
robe or diadem which destroyed both her and her 
father. Medea then slew the children she had 
borne to Jason, and fled to Athena in a chariot 
drawn by dragons, which slie obtained from Ilelios. 
Thore she was received by iligeus, to whom she 
bore Medos ; but, afterwards being compelled to 
flee from Athens, she took Medoa to Aria, the 
inhabitants of which were thenceforth called 
Medes. She finally became immortal, and the 
spouse of Achilles in the Elysian Fields. The 
story of Medea was a favourite theme of the 
tragedians, but only the masterpiece of Euripides 
lias come down to us. It was treated by Corneille 
and Grillparzer, and gave Cherubini the theme for 
an opera. 

Medellin, (1) a town (pop. 1250) of Spain, on 
the Guadiana, 66 miles by rail E. of Badajoz. It 
is worth mention as the birthplace of Cortes. — 
(2) The second city ol Colombia, capital of the 
department of Antioquia, lies in a lovely mountain- 
valley, 4850 feet above the sea, and 100 miles NW. 
of Bogotil. It is a handsome town, and possesses 
a cathedral, college, seminary, technical school, 
four printing establishments, and manufactures of 
pottery, porcelain ware, and jewellery. It has a 
considerable trade, exporting gold and silver. Pop. 
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Media, in ancient times, the name of the north- 
western part of Iran or Persia, rvas hounded hy the 
f'aspian Sea and Parthia on the E., and hy Assyria 
and Armenia on the W. It corresponded approxi- 
mately to the modern Persian provinces of Azer- 
bijan,* Ghilan, and Irak-Ajemi, and the eastern 
part of Kurdistan, The Medes were an Aryan 
people like the Persians ; their state religion was 
Zoroastrianism, and the Magi (q.v.) Us priests. 
They were at first a bold and warlike race, very 
skilful with the how, and noted horsemen. The 
Median tribes who seem to have been in part 
subject to the king of Assyria, began towards 700 
is. o. to be cemented together under a chief named 
Deioces (Dajaukku), who chose as his capital 
Ecbatana (q.v.), identified with the modern 
Hamadan. Their power grew stronger under his 
son Phraortes, who subdued the Persians, hub 
perished in war with the Assyrians. Cyaxares, the 
son of Phraortes, renewed the war against Assyria, 
hut it was interrupted hy an invasion of Media by 
the Scythians. Having treacherously murdered 
their cfiiefs, lie expelled their warriors. Then, in 
alliance with Naliopolassar, king of Babylon, he 
overthrew the Assyrian empire by capturing 
Nineveh about (107 n.C. Having annexed the north- 
ern provinces of the Assyrian empire, he began 
a war against Lydia; hut the eclipse of 28lli May 
5S5, the same which had been foretold hy Thales, 
terrified both parlies into peace. Cyaxares was 
succeeded by ins son Astyages. Against him the 
Persians, under their prince Cyrus, revolted about 
550 n.O,, and, being joined hy a portion of the 
Median army under a chief named Harpagus, they 
took Ecbatana and deposed the Median king. 
Prom this time the two nations are spoken of as 
one people. Ecbatana became the summer resi- 
dence of the Persian kings. After the death of 
Alexander flic Great (324 n.c.), the north-western 
portion ( Atropatene) of Media became a separate 
kingdom, which existed till the time of Augustus. 
The other portion, under the name of Great Media, 
formed a part of the Syrian monarchy. In 147 n.c. 
Mitliridales I. took Great Media from the king of 
Syria, and annexed it to the Parthian empire. 
About 36 n.C. it had a king of its own, named 
Arlavasdes, against whom and his ally, Pliraates 
IP. of Parthia, Mark Antony engaged in a disas- 
trous campaign. Under the Sassanian dynasty 
the whole of Media was united to Persia (q.v.). 

Seo Of. llawlinaon, Fire Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World (3 vola. 1871) 1 ; Dundee!-, History 
of Antiquity (6 vols, ; Eng. trails. 1877-83) ; Lenormant, 
Sur la Monarchic dee MMcs (1871) ; Oppert, Za Peujile 
et la Lanr/uc des Mides ( 1879 ) ; A. von Gntsohmid, 
IV cue Ikitriu/e zur OeschiclUc des alien Orients (1870); 
and the popular Media, Dahylon, and Persia, by Miss 
ltogozln (188(1; ‘ .Stories of the Nation’ series). 

Mediatisation. Bee Germany, Yol. Y. p. 177. 

Medical Jurisprudence, also called 
Forensic Medicine, is the branch of medicine which 
brings medical science to hear on legal questions, 
in determining criminal and civil responsibility. 
It lias regavd mainly either to civil rights or to 
injuries to the person. Among subjects in its 
province are those connected with birth, pregnancy, 
murder, natural death, rape, insanity, monstrosity, 
accidental or intentional injuries, the action of 
drugs, &<*., all of which are dealt with in then- 
several places, As specially belonging to this 
subject may he noted the articles on Blood-stains 
and Poisoning. Good general handbooks are Dr 
Taylor’s Manual and Principles and Practice, and 
Dr C. M. Tidy’s T.ecjal Medicine (2 vols, 1882-83). 

Medical Stall' Corps. See Army, I. 438. 

Med'iei, a distinguished Florentine family which 
attained to sovereign power in the 15th century, 
320 


owed its earliest distinction to the success with 
which its members pursued various branches of com- 
merce, and the liberality which they showed in 
devoting their wealth to the public good. Their 
well-known arms, representing six halls (from 
whence their war-cry of 1 Palle ’ ), were popularly 
but without reason believed to represent ] nils, as 
their name to show that they had been originally 
apothecaries. In 1465 Louis XL of France lionoureil 
the Medici by conferring on them the right to weal- 
ths French llcur-de-lis on one of the halls. From 
the beginning of the 13th century the Medici took 
part in the government of tlicir native republic, 
and from the period (1378) when Salvestro de’ 
Medici was elected gonfaloniere the family rose 
rapidly in greatness. It was, however, Giovanni 
(horn 1360) who amassed the immense fortune, and 
by his generosity and affability gained the position 
of influence hitherto unparalleled in the republic, 
to which liis sons Cosiino and Lorenzo succeeded. 
AVitli Cosimo (1389-1464), surnamed II Vcccliio 
(‘the Ancient’) and ‘Pater Patriic,’ began the 
glorious epoch of the family ; while from his 
Ill-other Lorenzo was descended the collateral branch 
of the Medici which in the 16th century obtained 
absolute rule over Tuscany. 

Cofdmo'a life, except, during the brief period when 
the Albizzi and other rival families succeeded in 
successfully opposing the Medici influence in the 
government anil exiling him from Florence, was 
one uninteriuptcd course of prosperity. He was 
successful in his political alliances, and procured 
for Florence security abroad and peace from civil 
dissensions within her walls. He employed his 
great wealth in encouraging art and literature. 
He made Florence the most brilliant centre of the 
revival of classic learning which distinguishes the 
loth century, he enriched her with splendid build- 
ings, and gave unrivalled treasures to the great 
libraries which he founded. Although his all- 
powerful influence was not explicitly recognised in 
the state, and the form of government remained 
republican, Cosimo in reality was entirely master 
of the town, and filled the public offices with his 
partisans. He was succeeded by bis son Pietro T., 
surnamed II Gottoso ( 1 Gouty ’ ), who, feeble in health 
and in character, was assisted in the government 
by the precocious talents of his son Lorenzo ( 1448- 
92), afterwards famous in history as Lorenzo il 
Magnilico. 

On his father's death (1469) Lorenzo and his 
brother Giuliano were recognised as ‘ principi dello 
stato.’ The growing power of the Medici had 
roused much envy amongst other great Florentine 
families; and in 1478 these malcontents, headed by 
the Pazzi and in league with the pope, Sixtus IV. 
(Della Rovere), who saw in tlie Medici a powerful 
obstacle to his schemes of temporal aggrandise- 
ment, formed a plot to overthrow their power, 
known as the conspiracy of the Pazzi. Only 
Giuliano was victim of the assassins who were to 
have killed both brothers during service in the 
cathedral, and the popularity of Lorenzo was in- 
creased hy tlie courage and judgment shown hy 
him in this crisis. Lorenzo was a worthy descend- 
ant of his famous grandfather, j'ust in his govern- 
ment, magnanimous to his enemies, and not only a 
munificent patron of art and literature, but himself 
a man of wide culture and a distinguished lyric poet. 
To enlarge on tlie institutions, universities, and 
schools founded hy him, and on the famous names 
of painters, sculptors, aichitects, philosophers, and 
poets who surrounded him would he to write the 
history of the Renaissance. He was one of the 
most zealous promoters of the art of printing, 
and established under Cennini a printing-press 
in Florence. Although he used his power in 
the slate well, yet lie sapped the existing forms 
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of government ; and, in seeking only the advance- 
ment of his family to move absolute power, he 
left Florence at his death weakened and ready to 
he the prey of her enemies during the troublous 
times which began with the 1 6th century.. 

Lorenzo left three sons, Pietro, Giuliano, and 
Giovanni. His eldest son, Pietro II. (born 1471), 
possessed neither capacity nor prudence, and showed 
himself treacherous alike'to friend and foe. He allied 
himself with the king of Naples against Lodovico 
Sfovza of Milan, and the latter in 1492 called to his 
aid Charles VIII. of France and his army (see 
Italy). Pietro, terrified at the advance of the 
powerful invader, hastened to meet the French 
troops on their entrance into the Florentine domin- 
ions, and surrendered to them Pisa anti Leghorn. 
The magistrates and people, incensed at his coward- 
ice and treachery, drove him from Florence and 
declared the Medici traitors and rebels, and deposed 
them from participation in the government. Pietro 
was drowned (1503) in the Garigliano, near Gaeta, 
having joined the French army in their attempted 
conquest of the kingdom of Naples. All ett'orts of 
the Medici to regain their power in Florence were 
vain until in 1312 the pope, Julius II., consented to 
send the Spanish army to invade Tuscany. Prato, 
near Florence, was taken and sacked, and the Flor- 
entines, helpless and terrified, drove out their "on- 
falonieve, Piero Soderini, and recalled the Medici, 
headed by Giuliano II. (born 1478). In 1513 the 
elevation of Giovanni do’ Medici to the papal chair 
under the name of Leo X. (q. v. ) completed the restor- 
ation of the family to all their former splendour 
and reduced Florence to a papal dependency. Giuli- 
ano II. at the pope’s desire surrendered the govern- 
ment to Lorenzo II., son of his elder brother Pietro 
II. Giuliano, created Duke of Nemours on his 
marriage with a relative of Francis I. of France, 
died in 1516. The young Lorenzo II., born 1492, 
and the last legitimate male descendant of Cosimo 
‘Pater Pa trim, on whom the pope had also conferred 
the duchy of Urbino, was feeble, arrogant, and 
licentious. He died in 1519 leaving only one legit- 
imate child, a daughter, Catharine (q.v.), afterwards 
wifeof Henry II. of France, who played a conspicuous 
role as rege'nt during her son’s minority. An ille- 
gitimate son, Alexander, born 1510, was afterwards 
duke. 

The power now passed into the hands of the 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, a natural son of the 
elder Giuliano, assassinated in the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi ; and Giulio was created pope in 1523 
under the name of Clement VII. During the 
invasion of Italy by the Emperor Charles V. 
in 1527, and the consequent weakening of tire 
papal power, Florence rebelled against the regents 
imposed on her by the pope, and expelled them 
along with the young Prince Alexander. The 
pope and emperor, however, soon made peace, 
and their united forces were directed against 
Florence, which, during the famous siege lasting 
ten months, made her last desperate and un- 
successful stand for liberty. After the surrender 
of the town, August 1530, Alexander de’ Medici 
was proclaimed hereditary Duke of Florence. 
His reign was one of unparalleled license and 
tyranny. Ho was assassinated in 1537 by his 
cousin Lorenzius, a descendant of the collateral 
branch which had its origin in Lorenzo, brother of 
Cosimo ‘Pater Patrios.’ To this younger branch 
belonged also the next ruler of Florence, Cosimo I. 
(bom 1519). _ He was son of the famous captain of 
free-lances, Giovanni delle Bande N ere ( 1 of the Black 
Bands ’ ). Cosimo, sometimes called the Great, pos- 
sessed the astuteness of character, the love of art 
and literature, but not the frank and generous 
spirit of his greater predecessors. He was cruel 
and relentless in his enmities, but a just ruler. He 


extended his territories, and in 1570 was created 
Grand-duke of Tuscany, and crowned by Pope 
Pins V. He died in 1574, and was succeeded by 
his son Francesco I. (born 1541). This duke pos- 
sessed few of bis father’s abilities and many of his 
faults. He became a tool in the hands of bis 
mistress, the unscrupulous Bianca Cnppello, whom 
he married in 1578. The almost simultaneous 
death of Francesco and Bianca (October 1587) 
raised suspicions that they bad been poisoned by 
the dulce's brother and heir, the Cardinal Ferdi- 
nainlo. Maria, daughter of Francesco I,, became 
the second wife of Henry IV. of Franco. Feidi- 
nando I. and his son Cosimo II. wore popular, 
and contributed to the prosperity of their country. 
But at the beginning ot the 17th century the race 
rapidly degenerated ; and, after several of its repre- 
sentatives had .suffered themselves to become mere 
puppets in the hands of Austria or Spain, the 
family became extinct in 1737 at the death of its 
last male representative, Gian Gastonc, the seventh 
grand-duke. His only sister, the Eloctress Palatine, 
the last of all the Medici, exphed in 1743. 

See, besides the works cited at Flootnot;, lloscoe’s two 
well-known works on Lorenzo and Leo X. ; anil lloumont, 
Lorenzo dC Medici the Muynijiceut (Eng. trails. 1K70). 

Medicine. Lucretius imagines for us the first 
rude attempts of prehistoric man to repair the 
injuries received in conllict with wild beasts ; and, 
according to Celsus, the most backward tribes have 
never been without their remedies for wounds and 
general ailments. The healing art, indeed, is coeval 
and co-extensive with humanity j but of its two 
great divisions— surgery and medicine — the former, 
as will be shown in its proper place, was incom- 
parably the earlier, and, in practice, the more 
effective. 

Egypt furnishes the earliest indications of medical 
art. "The Papyrus- Ebers was written 3500 n.o., and 
is entitled Hook of the Preparation of Medicines for 
all the Corporeal Parts of Individuals. In it 
formal invocations of a blessing on those medicines 
are followed by prescriptions and the names of the 
maladies they cure— disordered evacuation, intes- 
tinal worms, iSrc., while prominence i.s given to an 
obscure wasting-fever called ‘ ncliet. ’ Anatomy, in 
its strict sense, was unknown to the Egyptians ; 
and their medicine, while empirical, was highly 
specialised. Every physician belonged to a Haver- 
dotal college, and the sick had recourse to the 
nearest temple, whence they procured the practi- 
tioner best suited to their case. The fees took the 
form of gifts to the temple, from the revenue of 
which its medical staff was maintained. Till 
Hippocrates appeared the physicians of Egypt wore 
the most famous ; but with her subjection by 
Alexander the Great, and the sway of the Ptolemies, 
her medicine gradually succumbed to tho Greek, 
which for centuries had one of its chief schools at 
Alexandria. 

The Israelites were in medical practice followers 
of the Egyptians, and, as with them, Lire priesthood 
attended the sick. Cleanliness was the distinctive 
note of their medicine, till like the Egyptian it 
became merged in the Greek, and, later, in the 
Arabian. 

Tire sacred books of the Indians containing their 
oldest records of the healing art — the Vedas— date 
from about 1500 IUJ. Tn them sickness appears 
as the work of hostile, recovery of friendly deities 
—the remedial agents being propitiation, prayer, 
and the sacrificial drink Soma (q.v.). The next or 
Brahmanie period is very prolific in medical litera- 
ture, its most celebrated authors being Chnraka and 
Susruta. To what age their works belong is much 
debated, some orientalists placing Susruta’s Ayur- 
veda. long before Christ, others as late as tho 8th or 
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9th centuries A. Just as difficult is the question 
whether the Indian medicine is an aboriginal pro- 
duct or an importation. But its earliest position 
was an exulted one, and its young votaries were 
drawn from the higher castes. Their curriculum 
lasted from the twelfth to the eighteenth year; 
decorum, piety, benevolence, unselfishness were 
inculcated on them as duties ; and on the threshold 
of practice they took an oath significantly resem- 
bling the Hippocratic. Dietetics and bodily clean- 
liness play an important part in Indian medicine. 
From the vegetable, mineral, and animal kingdoms 
it draws remedial agents innumerable, including 
many antidotes to poisoning, snake-bite especially. 

The old Persian medicine, ns revealed in Zoro- 
aster’s Zcntl-ArcMa, stood in the closest connection 
with religion. Hut Greece made her medical supe- 
riority felt in Persia, as in Egypt and India, and in 
later times the schools founded by the Nestorians 
were important centres whence Greek medicine was 
diffused throughout the East. 

Chinese medicine meets us historically only in 
the 5th century n.Q. Elaborate rules for noting 
the pulse arul a portentous array of vegetable, 
mineral, and animal remedies are its chief char- 
acteristics. Old Japanese medicine was bon owed 
from it. 

Greece is the mother-land of rational medicine. 
Already in Homer wo find practitioners ranking 
with musicians anil architects, anti visiting patients 
for professional fees. Medicine, as distinct from 
surgery, is not in the Homeric foretime subordinate 
to religion as in the East. It has its tutelary 
deities — Apollo, Artemis, and Pallas, anil its 
tutelary demigods — iEsculftpius and his daughter 
Hygieia ; but these wore above and outside the 
medical art, while the sick who repaired to their 
temples were healed, not by treatment, but by 
such religions exercises as the ‘ temple-sleep,’ in 
which they dreamt the dreams from which the 
priests divined their malady and prescribed the 
appropriate sacrifice. The service of .‘Esculapius 
had nothing to do with medicine or its practi- 
tioners, and was in the time of Hippocrates resorted 
to only by tho superstitious among the lower orders. 

Early in the Greek mainland and islands medi- 
cine had rounded itself off as a distinct science 
with application to practice. As a profession it 
became open to every free-horn citizen, and in- 
cluded two classes — tho qualified and the amateur. 
Its votaries began in boyhood with the study of re- 
medial plants, the preparation of unguents, draughts, 
and plasters, the practico of blood-letting and minor 
surgery, and finally treatment at the bedside. 
Duly qualified, the physician took the celebrated 
‘ oath ’ — and thereafter received patients in a house 
of his own ( iutreion ), or visited them under then- 
own roofs, or went on circuit. The fee included the 
cost of prescriptions when made up— the humbler 
practitioners receiving it in advance; but many 
towns kept a physician for the public service ; and 
ill some cases physicians of eminence became at- 
tached to foreign courts. Such was the position of 
the medical profession when Hippocrates (460 n.c.) 
gathered up all that was sound in the floating 
doctrine and practice, and not only augmented it, 
but gave it a character and direction of Ids own. 

He strikes the keynote of his school in denying 
to disease a supernatural origin. ‘ From God comes 
one disease ns well ns another ; but nothing happens 
except in conformity with nature.’ In medicine 
proper Ids method was threefold : to ascertain 
the past, to examine the present, and to forecast 
the future of the patient. After carefully noting 
the previous history, generally from the patients 
own lips, lie made a thorough review of the symp- 
toms as the basis of a diagnosis, This review, 
performed preferably in the morning whon tho 


physician’s faculties and senses were at their best, 
included the general nutrition, the bodily, particu- 
larly the facial, complexion, the temperature, the 
respiration, and the state of the digestion and genito- 
urinaiy systems. The pulse received quite second- 
ary consideration. The Hippocialic diagnosis was 
seen to special advantage in thoracic and abdominal 
diseases. _ Percussion was not neglected ; and suc- 
eussion (i.e. shaking the patient to induce internal 
movements which were carefully listened to) was 
also among the aids to diagnosis. Prognosis, 
the third and last step in dealing with a patient, 
was likewise based on minute examination, and 
grew naturally out of the peculiaily Hippocratic 
doctrine of ‘ critical days. ’ Among the favour- 
able signs were tranquil sleep, the setting in of 
perspiration, ease of bodily movement ; while of 
contrary import were the facies Hippoerutica 
(still the classic description of approaching dis- 
solution), sinister revelations of the eye, the breath, 
the sputum, and the abdomen, with those of the 
excretions, particularly the urine. Dietetics hold 
the first place in the Hippocratic treatment. In 
acute cases the sustenance was the harley-ptisane, 
the drinks water mixed with honey, with acid, or 
with wine. External agents were oil, water, bay- 
salt in acid solution, wine, and acidulated lotions ; 
in chronic caseR diet and gymnastics, with vocal 
exeicise in singing and ileclamation, sometimes 
the artificial production of obesity were employed. 
Venesection was sparingly employed— cupping mi ire 
frequently. Drugs of indigenous and Egyptian, 
even of Indian origin, mostly in solution, were used 
with discrimination. See also Surgery. 

For at least a century after Hippocrates medicine 
advanced hut little. ITis Greek successors, Diodes, 
I’raxagoras, and Ohrysippus, supplemented him by 
theorising and in a less degree by independent 
observation, and were for the former characteristic 
called Dogmatics by Galen. 

The break-up of the Macedonian empire into 
kingdoms gave rise to so many foci of medical 
culture. 'Die Alexandrian school, purely Greek 
in personnel and character, was represented by 
Heropliilus and Erasistratus, both of them great 
anatomists. The former took account of the 
immediate causes of disease and such symptoms 
as the pulse and anatomical changes, while in 
treatment lie relied mainly on drugs and vene- 
section. The latter, much less loyal to the Hippo- 
cratic name, found in excess of nutrition with its 
results, dyspepsia and plethora, the chief causes of 
inflammation and fever. Heropliilus and Erasis- 
tratus each headed a school, both called Dogmatic 
from their tendency to supersede their sound 
anatomical traditions by premature generalisation. 
Out of the conflict of Herophiiite and Erasistratean 
sprang the Empirics, whose professional ‘tripod’ 
was clinical observation, previous history of the 
patient ( anamnesis ), and ‘transition from like to 
like’ (analogical inference). 

national medicine entered Rome with the 
Gnecising wave that followed the expulsion of 
the learned from Alexandria and the subjection of 
the Hellenic world, and received a great impetus 
from the dictator Julius Ciesar, who extended 
the Roman citizenship to all in the city who pro- 
fessed the healing art. Among these was Ascle- 
piades of Bithynia, recommended to the Romans 
by liis philosophy, rhetoric, and reliance on the 
gymnastic already in favour with them. Regarding 
the human body as composed of countless atoms 
divided from each other by invisible interspaces 
(pores), he made health consist in the normal 
behaviour of these atoms, by which the pores 
retained their proper calibre, and illness in their 
derangement, whereby tho pores were widened or 
narrowed. He enjoined observance of the Stoic 
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maxim, to live conformably to nature, bodily exer- 
cises, including tbe manipulations of the batli- 
attendant (‘massage’), and dietetics being bis 
chief remedies. His immediate follower, Tliann- 
son, simplified bis etiology, and, ignoring the 
atoms, insisted on the abnormal condition of the 
pores as the one cause of disease, finding health in 
tbe mcthodus or ‘middle passage’ (as Ilaser ex- 
plains it) of these channels, and the loss of health 
m their constriction or relaxation, or in the partial 
co-existence of both conditions. His therapeutics 
aimed at inducing a state opposite to that in which 
the patient was found, and so relaxation was 
treated with astringents, constipation w ith laxa- 
tives. The Methodic-, had the merit of ignoring 
mere authority, even the Hippociatie ‘ Iniinor- 
alisin ’ still dominant, and studied the patient’s 
general condition as the safest ground of diag- 
nosis. Despising etiology, even in local affec- 
tions, their theiapeutics became an unreflecting 
routine. Hut their skill in dietetics amply ex- 
plains their acceptance with the Homan world, 
ensuring the patient fresh air, and a pure and 
healthy skin, while rejecting all drastic or lowering 
medicines. 

Aulus Cornelius Celsns, ail adherent of no 
school and perhaps not a professional man at all, 
is yet tiie highest name in the Roman healing art, 
for his treatise De Medicina , which formed part 
of his encyclopedia — a sort of ‘ IVhole Duty of the 
B,oman Patrician.' Himself one of the order, he 
had doubtless to interest himself in the cimplu 
I'ahtmUnuria, or infirmaries for slaves attached 
to every country-seat or urban palace. His 
experience of such hospitals enabled him to test 
the practice of the profession, and from the 
knowledge thus acquired, especially in dietetics, 
pharmacy, and surgery, he compiled liis elegantly 
written took. Historically its value is priceless, 
as the source from which we have distinct know- 
ledge of the Alexandrian period. He bases medi- 
cine, with Hippocrates, on anatomy, physiology, 
and the scientific investigation of the causes of dis- 
ease, while, without excluding the hypothetical, he 
allows no hypothesis to influence practice. The 
whole work forms a compendium which, since its 
le-emergiiig to light in the loth century, lias held 
the first place in Latin medical literature. In tiie 
next generation to Celsus, Pliny the Elder deserves 
notice for his valuable, though incidental, allusions 
to medical authors. Hut to return to the Metiiodics. 
In the reign of Nero, Thessalus of Tialleswus their 
most popular representative; half a century later 
Soranus of Ephesus took his place in Rome as the 
most distinguished of the school. His masterwork, 
written in Greek, is on obstetrics, while in medi- 
cine proper Iris treatise on acute and chronic dis- 
eases (lost in its Greek original, hut preserved to 
ns in the African Latinity of Caslius Anrelianus, 
who lived about tiie end of the 4th or beginning of 
the 5th century) exhibits the Methodic practice 
in its most favourable light. This, though with 
diminishing strength, resisted even the influence 
of Galen, till in the middle ages it took a fresh 
start. 

An offshoot from the Methodic school had already 
appeared in the 1st century — viz. the Pneumatic, 
which sought to reconcile it with the Hippocratic 
liumoralism. Its originator, A then reus, derived its 
central doctrine from a hypothetic pneuma or soul 
pervading the universe; hut in practice he com- 
bined the empiric and methodic therapeutics. 
About the same time arose the Eclectics, whose 
chief representatives were Rufus of Ephesus and 
the much abler Aretams of Cappadocia, who, for 
general culture, moral worth, and ' professional 
skill, to say nothing of the purity of his Ionic 
Greek, comes next to Hippocrates. 


IVe have now reached the epoch-making Galen, 
horn at PergamuH in 131 a.d. , who, after varied 
studies in the Hellenic schools of the Levant, came 
as a qualified practitioner to Home in 104. His 
rapid success aroused the jealousy of the profes- 
sion there, and he again travelled in the East, 
to be recalled to Home by the oiiiperois Lucius 
Veins and Marcus Aurelius. lie found medicine 
speaking a Babel of tongues while claiming to 
he a science, and posing as a profession. lie 
sought to rehabilitate it by restoring to anatomy 
and physiology the value withheld from them by 
Empirics and Methodics, and by reinforcing practice 
with the discoveries of the Alexandrian school ; in 
other words, to make diagnosis scientific, by basing 
it on anatomy and physiology, and to reconstruct 
therapeutics by an unprejudiced clinical experience, 
His guide was Hippocrates — the treatise on Prog- 
nostics in particular ; hut unhappily he abandoned 
the sound Hippocratic method, and tried to unite 
professional to scientific medicine with a philo- 
sophic link. This he found in a hyper-idealistic 
Platonism, from which he evolved a toleological 
system which provided every question with an 
answer and every riddle with a solution, lienee I 
arose a plausible 'appearance of infallibility, which 
kept medicine in chains till the 17 LU and 18th 
centuries. Adopting the Hippocratic view of the 
corporeal elements as consisting of the solid, the 
liquid, the warm, and the cold, lie found them 
blended equally in the blood, while in the hilo the 
warm predominated, in the phlegm the cold, llis 
vivifying principle, the pnoinmi, roaches in man its 
highest development as the ‘ psychical,’ the ‘ vital,’ 
and the ‘ natural ’ spirit, and manifests itself in 
‘spiritual,’ ‘pulsating,’ and ‘natural’ force. The 
processes regulating nutrition and structure lie 
explained by attractive, accretive, propulsive, and 
expulsive powers. Recognising; however, that 
these do not cover till physiological processes, he 
added to them the occult powers of the ‘whole 
substance,’ the ‘specific qualities’ of his later 
followers ; thus opening the sluice-gates to every 
kind of superstition. 

Disease lie ascribed, first, to immediate causes 
(such as plethora and corruption of the juices); 
next, to tiie disturbance tlioneo arising; next, to 
tiie abnormal structural processes started by 
such disturbance ; and finally, to the symptoms. 
Maladies lie distributed according to their ana- 
tomical substratum: (I) those of tho elementary 
substances (blood, phlegm, yellow and black liile)'; 
(2) irregularities of homogeneous substances 
(tissues), which, again, fall into anomalies of 
the physical condition (strain and atony), and 
of the primal qualities (warm, cold, &e.); (3) 
ailments of special organs. For tho Hippocratic 
‘crudity,’ ‘coction,’ and ‘crisis,’ manifested only ill 
acute disease, lie substituted tho ‘beginning,’ the 
‘progress,’ the ‘ culmination, ’ and Llie ‘decline;’ 
hut retained the doctrine of crises and critical 
days; and lie agreed with Hippocrates that tho 
recuperative principle is nature, working necessarily 
through the attractive, transforming, and expulsive 
powers. He originated the doctrine of ‘indications’ 
in their hearing on the prevention of disease ; on 
its character, stage, type, symptoms ; on the idiosyn- 
crasy of the patient ami the nature of tho affected 
organs — even on his dreams. Diet, gymnastics, 
baths, friction, and blood-letting formed his main 
therapeutics. Consistently, with his theories he 
classified medicinos, according to the prevalence of 
one or more elements, into simple, compound, and 
those . operating through tlieir ‘ whole substance ’ 

( emetics, _ for instance, purgatives, poisons and 
their antidotes), In Ills own practice he preferred 
simples, and set peculiar value on opium, introduced 
by the Alexandrian school. It was not till after 
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his death that his influence began to prevail. 
His comprehensiveness, his prolix style, and 
sectarian jealousy kept his authority in the back- 
ground, and it was with the philosophers rather 
than the profession that he was most in favour. 
Gradually his writings, having been translated 
into Latin, began to be studied in the West, till 
in the (3th and 7th centuries they were much in 
vogue. But it was the physicians of the Nesto- 
lian creed, expelled from Byzantium, who became 
liis true apostles. Beveling him for his teleology 
and almost Christian worship of a benevolent 
creator, they dillused his name and authority 
till the Arabian physicians became his devoted 
adherents, and spread his influence through East 
and West alike for more than a thousand yeais. 

After Galen may he noticed the Byzantine 
school — viz. the compilers Oribasius {physician to 
Julian the Apostate), Aetius, the abler Alexander 
of Tialles, and the yet more independent Paul of 
dEgirra. In the West Gudins Aurelianus, above 
referred to, alone i adeems medicine from the 
deterioration it had reached in the hands of her- 
balists and receipt-mongers. 

Arabian medicine arose out of the Greek in those 
Hellenic cities which had passed under Moslem 
sway. Its importance begins with the Persian 
Bliazes (923-20), a follower of Galen, though not 
unacquainted with Hippocrates, practising in Bag- 
dad. After him may he mentioned Mesua the 
younger, of Damascus, whose materia tnedica, 
dating from the 11th century, was much in vogue 
and was used by the London College of Physicians 
in framing their pharmacopoeia in the reign of 
James I., and Abuleasis, author of a medical 
cyclopaedia. Ilaly, compiler of the ‘Royal Book,’ 
was the standard Arabian writer till Avicenna, 
who, famed also as a philosopher, is the highest 
name in Arabian medicine. His ‘ Canon,’ lucid in 
style and method, is an encyelopiedia of the healiug 
art, based on Aristotle, Galen, and his successors, 
Greek as well as Arabian, but evincing no clinical 
experience or research. His opponents weio Aven- 
zoar and the latter’s pupil Averrhoes, compilers 
mainly, as was also the gieat Unhid Maimouides, 
the last noteworthy writer on Arabian medicine. 
No advance was made by this school on the 
Greek, except in the description of smallpox and 
measles and, more distinctly, in pharmacy and 
the virtues of drugs. The Arabs owed this 
superiority to their chemical skill, which origi- 
nated new or modified old remedies, and also to 
their more familiar relations with the East, im- 
perfectly gleaned by their predecessors. Apothe- 
caries’ shops, and even the pharmacopoeia, are 
among the innovations medicine owes to them. 

European medicine, however, manifests no real 
break from its rise under Hippocrates. In the 
early middle ages the religious orders were the 
custodians of the degenerate knowledge and 
practice of the healing art transmitted from the 
later Roman authors till the curious mixture 
of ancient science with the black art, characteristic 
of monastic medicine, was superseded by the Bene- 
dictines, whose house at Monte-Cassino in Cam- 
pania was the seat of the Hippocratico-Galenic 
revival, afterwards extended by the school of 
Salerno. This latter was a non-religions establish- 
ment, in which law as well as philosophy was 
taught, while the preponderance it gave to medi- 
cine as early as the 9th century earned for it the 
name of ‘Civitas Ilippocratica. It attracted pro- 
minent men of the time in quest of health, among 
them the Norman invaders of Southern Italy. 
William the Conqueror was one of the visitors, and 
his son Robert is supposed to have been the king 
of England for whom was written the famous 
Regimen Sanitatis Salerm, the rhyming Latin poem 


on ‘ health and the means of maintaining it,’ which 
afterwards circulated so widely through Emope. 
The Salernitan school had many students, and, pro- 
portionately, a considerable staff of teachers, some 
of whom were women, their wives and daughters ; 
the best known of them is Trotula (lltli century), 
wife of Joannes Platearius, first of a medical 
family bearing that name, and author of Pmctka, 
a manual of medicine which long held its ground. 
But none of the Salernitan writers are other than 
compilers, eliielly from Hippocrates, Galen, and 
their successors. Diet was their sheet-anchor, 
though their pharmacy improved on the previous 
European standard, and tlieir clinical teaching 
was also favourable to rational rrredicirte. But the 
Atalriarr wave swept over the school, and, after the 
13tlr century, almost obliterated it. It survived, 
however, though but tire shadow of arrarrre, till its 
suppression in 1811 by Napoleon. 

Latin renderings of tire Arabian compilers were 
tire main channel through which Europe recovered 
its knowledge of the classical medical writers — 
Constantine Africanus (1050) being tire earliest of 
these translators. Transmitted through tire Arabic, 
tire Greek medicine wore an eastern dress, and in 
such guise it found its way to Montpellier, a school 
which developed ns that of Salerno waned. 
Bologna anil Padua, too, derived their medical 
teaclrirrg from this oriental travesty of the Greek ; 
but no great independent authority arose in any 
of these seats of leanring. Hnser points ont that 
tire practical terror of the treatises they put forth 
— notably tire Montpellier school — was due to 
British authors, who, like Gilbert tire English- 
man, and Gordon tire Scot, had graduated there. 
But tire fall of Constantinople and tire immigration 
of Greek scholars into Europe reopened the foun- 
tains of ancient learning. Hippocrates and Galen 
now became known in tire original, and tire master- 
work of Colsus, till then a forgotten book, was once 
more read with profit. Batiorral medicine Irad 
returned to its parents. 

To tire writings of Galen was due the revived study 
of anatomy, and with it physiology ; to Dioscoriiles 
the resuscitation of rrredical botany. The discovery 
of America, followed rrp by inland exploration, led 
to tire introduction of rrew medicines, vegetable 
and mineral. Tire reaction agairrst the Arabian 
masters was completed by ‘authorised versions’ 
of the Greek originals — versions chiefly tire work 
of physicians who were also Hellenists, and by 
the middle of the 1 6th century Galerr was re- 
enthvorred in the schools. The downfall of 
Arabian medicine was of earlier date in Ttaly 
arrd Englarrd tlrarr in France, while Germany 
was under the temporary sway of Paracelsus, a 
meteoric genius who followed no school, hut 
vitiated Iris independence of judgment and great 
acuteness by the haughtiest arrogance. He had 
a positive as well as a mystical side, and, while 
regarding disease as ‘spiritual,’ with which, un- 
assisted, nature herself could often cope, he also 
relied on clrerrrical agencies for its cure. These 
owed their virtue to their secret power over dis- 
ease, whence he called tlrorrr ‘arcana.’ Opium, 
in the form of tincture, and antimony were arrrong 
these. Beyortd compelling a closer study of 
chemistry and showing an example of independ- 
ence amid the universal belief in Galen, Paracelsus 
did no good to rrredicirre, and indeed, outside Ger- 
many, was held in little account. 

Meanwhile, the outbreak of disease on an 
epidemic scale, in forms unknown to the Greeks, 
threw the medical art on its own resources, and 
started that revolt against authority to which it 
owed its next advance. The sweating sickness 
was minutely described by Ifaye (Latinised, Cains) 
in Englarrd, and syphilis by physicians on the 
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Continent. Hospitals., moreover, the special contri- 
bution of Christianity to the relief of the sick or 
physically injured, now became seats of clinical 
study, Italy leading the way in her celebrated 
school of Padua, which then began to attract 
•dudeiits from all countries. Physics, which re- 
ceived a fresh impulse at the Renaissance, had 
also its effect on biology and medicine — Galileo 
and Ctesalpinus representing in Italy what liacon 
and Harvey represented in England — a sounder 
scientific method on the one hand and a more 
penetrating physiological research on the other, 
leading to the discovery by Harvey of what 
Ciesalpinus and others had dimly adumbrated, 
the circulation of the blood. Concurrently with 
the mechanical contribution to biological and 
medical study, that of natural history was equally 
important, pharmacy in particular receiving new 
accessions, notably cinchona hark, which found a 
place in the dUpensatoiies or pharmacopoeias now 
beginning to multiply. Love of system, however, 
a perennial hindrance to medical progress, was no 
less prolific than inductive research, ami so, con- 
temporaneously with Harvey, we have mystics 
such as Van Helmont, who, like Paracelsus, left 
no enduring mark on sound medicine beyond en- 
couraging independence of authority and innova- 
tions in treatment. The Intro-mechanical school 
was another development in the theorising direc- 
tion, its most prominent names being the Nea- 
politan Borelli, the Roman Baglivi, and the Scottish 
Pitcairne. Physiology is more indebted to these 
quasi-scientific systematises than therapeutics, 
which, however, is under distinct obligations to 
another school, the Iatro-cliemical, whose Dutch 
founder, Sylvius, applied to treatment the results 
of the improved biology and chemistry. He had 
many followers in Germany as well as Holland ; 
but his ablest disciple was the English Willis, 
who worked permanent good in the examina- 
tion of secretions, to say nothing of his still 
classic account of diabetes and of nervous maladies. 
Reaction against the theorising tendency was led 
by .Sydenham, whose guide in practice was Hip- 

S derates, with his ‘natural history of disease.’ 

Tature he .held to have a self-restoring power, 
which it was the physician's duty to watch and 
assist. As a practitioner Sydenham was especially 
great, while liis descriptions of disease — -gout, for 
example — are those of an artist in medicine. But 
it was in his rejection of theory and as an observer 
and utiliser of facts that his influence was soundest. 
Coming as it did after the anatomical, physiological, 
and chemical work of the previous generation, it 
gave practical direction to so much of it as had 
stood the clinical test. 

Theory, however, is too attractive for ingenious 
minds to be long idle, and again we find medicine 
turning into ‘the high priori road.’ The Iatro- 
mechanieal school underwent something like a re- 
vival, thanks to the brilliant astronomy of Newton 
and the aide advocacy of Pitcairne and liis pupil 
Cheyne. Sydenham’s example, however, was still 
powerful enough to curb the theorising tendency, 
so that enthusiastic mathematicians like Mead did 
not allow their love of hypothetical symmetry to 
vitiate their practice. The next great name in 
medicine is that of Boerhaave of Leyden, a disciple 
of Hippocrates and Sydenham, familiar with all 
that was valuable in other schools, but strenuous 
in liis pursuit of anatomical and physiological fact, 
in which lie worked assiduously with the micro- 
scope. As a clinical lecturer he was the forerunner 
of the most refined teaching of the modern day, 
and his elinique was resorted to by aspiring students 
of every country. The love "of system which 
lie shared with so many of the master-minds 
of medicine is seen in liis Institutiones , long a 


text-hook, but now, like liis Aphorisms, super- 
seded by the juster knowledge of which lie was 
the pioneer. Among his pupils was Van Swieten, 
founder of the Vienna school, while contempo- 
rary with him were Hoffmann and Stahl, both of 
them professors at Halle, in advance of their time 
as chemists, and enthusiastic systematises, the 
former eager to reconcile the ‘spiritual ’ with the 
‘ materialistic ’ view of nature, the latter bent 011 
eliminating tlie ‘ material ’ from man and making 
the ‘ psychical ’ the essence of liis being. 

Physiology and rational medicine made a new 
start under the all-aeconiplislied Swiss Von 
Haller, whose teaching prevailed for good in 
spite of recurrent outbreaks of the systema- 
tising tendency. Muscular irritability, to the 
exclusion of the hypothetical ultima, and as dis- 
tinguished from nervous sensibility, was a dis- 
covery of liis which threw ficsli light on living 
movements, while medicine proper owes to him a 
series of experiments, better appreciated by later 
science, on the influence of drugs on the healthy 
subject. Morgagni of Bologna laid practical 
medicine under yet more lasting obligations by 
liis elaborate work in morbid anatomy, of which 
lie may almosL be regarded as the creator. His 
Dc Seilibus ct Ccrusis Morborum may still be con- 
sulted with advantage, followed up as it was and 
its results extended by other pathologists, the 
Scotsman Baillie in particular. From the sound 
leading of Von Haller and Morgagni a partial 
deflection was made by Cullen of Edinburgh, an 
expositor of rare ability. His Lines of the Pract ice 
of Physic and his larger Nosology were a skilful 
adaptation of the new physiology and pathology to 
classification and therapeutics, and from their 
attractive clearness were long in favour with 
teacher and student alike. A more brilliant, 
though far less judicious systematise! 1 was liis pupil 
John Brown, father of the Brunoniau system, of 
which the keynote is the part played by ‘ excit- 
ability ’ in health and disease. To maintain this 
property at its normal slronglh was the object of 
the physician, who, indeed, in 97 per cunt, of the 
diseases brought before hiui, had to make bis 
'treatment a ‘stimulating’ one. The superficial 
simplicity of the system explains its wide accept- 
ance and tenacious vitality, though its popularity 
was always greater in Italy and Germany than in 
Great Britain. Another exemplar of the systema- 
tising spirit in the same century was Hahnemann, 
tlie creator of the Homccopathic school. Dwelling 
chiefly on the symptoms of disease, he constructed 
an elaborate scheme of therapeutics (see Hoitnuo- 
pathy), and benefited practical medicine, even as 
Brown did, by favouring a milder than the so-called 
heroic treatment. 

Before quitting the 18th century, iLs contribu- 
tions to special departments of medicine must be 
noticed. In Italy Valsalva and Lancisi did good 
service, the latter by his observations on the causes 
of Midden death, including cardiac and aneurismal 
lesions, while Alliertini was also meritorious in 
the same walk. Germany produced Aueubruyger 
of Vienna, author of direct ‘percussion.’ In 
Britain state-medicine owes its start to Baker, 
followed up by Jenner, whose discovery of vaccina- 
tion is memorable not only for its prevention of 
smallpox, but for its influence on the study of in- 
fectious disease. Pringle, ably preceded by Hux- 
ham, enlightened the profession on fevers, especially 
as occurring in prisons and camps ; and Fotliorgill 
on putrid sore throat ( 1 diphtheria ’ ) and tic- 
doulonreux, and Heberden m therapeutics did 
honour to the English school. 

The 19tli century opened with a sound preference 
for inductive research over premature generalisa- 
tion, and France, in the background for many 
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years, non- came to the front with Bichat ami 
ikoussais — tlie former a great anatomist and physi- 
ologist, the latter distinguished in pathology. 
PaFhologieal anatomy had _ contributed much to 
localise disease, and diagnosis was made still more 
precise by Corvisarb and Piorry in perfecting the 
‘ percussion ’ of Auenbmgger. By Laennec’s ad- 
vance upon tliis— auscultation to wit — the move- 
ments of the lungs and heart are heard through the 
thoracic Avails by the stethoscope. Concurrently 
with this ‘ mediate auscultation, morbid anatomy 
connected the lesions of the intra-thoraeic viscera 
with the sounds so transmitted — a twin-source of 
medical knowledge, rich in results on diagnosis and 
treatment. Bayle, Chomel, Louis, Cruveilhier, 
and Andral, each in his own way, did memorable 
work in scientific and practical medicine, founding 
the great clinical school which, continued under 
Bretonneau, Rostau, D’Aliberl, ltayer, and Trous- 
seau, made Paris the resort of aspiring young 
physicians from both hemispheres. In Great 
Britain medical education was steadily improved 
by sounder chemical and physical, as well as 
anatomical and physiological knowledge, while 
the preference of rational observation to theory 
was admirably illustrated by Willan on the 
skin, Bright on the kidney, and Addison on the 
aupra-renal capsules. The Paris school found 
apt pupils in the British Islands— the Scottish 
Forbes and the Irish Stokes, with the English 
Hope, Latham, and Watson, doing much to diffuse 
a sounder diagnosis and treatment of chcsL diseases; 
while Scotland, in particular, maintained the tradi- 
tional celebrity of her clinique by Gregory, Aber- 
crombie, and Alison in Edinburgh, to whom worthy 
counterparts were produced in Dublin liy Graves, 
Stokes (already mentioned), and Corrigan. In the 
northern capital (Jhristison, the Begbies, father 
and son, Hughes Bennett, and Laycoek upheld the 
fame of the school, and south of the Tweed Parkes, 
Murchison, Hilton Fagge, and Jenner have be- 
queathed a rich harvest of practical doctrine to their 
successors. Italy, with Galvaui, Volta, Nobili, and 
Matteucci, is the parent of electro-therapeutics ; 
but it is to Germany that recent medicine owes 
its greatest and most productive achievements. 
Vienna, under Van Swieten and Auenbrugger, had 
already won a European nanio for clinical research 
when Skoda enhanced it by improving on Lacimee’s 
discovery, and Rokitansky and, quite recently, 
Bamberger carried Viennese teaching to the highest 
pitcli of academic efficiency. Romberg is another 
representative name ; hut Seluinlein, by the unani- 
mous voice of Germany, has placed her in the van 
of medical progress. ' Founder of the modern 
‘natural history school,’ his leaching lias led up 
to bacteriology,' which already in the hands of such 
men as Pasteur and Koch lias for cholera, malaria, 
lupus, and tuberculosis (see Tubercle) become 
one of the most powerful instruments of which 
medicine, in diagnosis and even in practice, has 
yet been able to boast. The marvellous advances 
m cerebral physiology, from Broca to Hitzig and 
Perrier, have had great results in practice, surgi- 
cal as well as medical ; and the Americans have 
done splendid work, especially in therapeutics. 

Hiiser’s Orundriss tier Gcschichlc dcr Mcdicin{ Jena, 
1881) and rusolimann’s Geschichtc dcs mcdicinisehcn 
Untcrridita (Loip, 18S9) have been closely followed 
in the foregoing article. The studont who wishes 
to pursue the history of medicine into minuter detail 
should oonsnlt tlio larger work of Hiiser, in 3 vols, 
(Jena, 1875-79); Daroinhorg’s Hidoire. dcs Sciences 
Medicalcs (2 vols. Paris, 1870); and ruccinnotti's Storia 
della Medicina ( 3 vols. Pisa, 1859). For a key to the very 
numerous articles on diseases, see Disease, and the list 
appended to Anatomy. Soe also Surgery, Hygiene, 
Baotebia, Germ Theory, and the notioes of Hiiwo- 
Orateb, Galen, and other great phvsioians. 


ISIedick (Mcdicayu), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Leguminosrc, sub order Papilionacem, 
nearly allied to Clover (q.v. ), hilt distinguished 
fiom that and kindred genera by llie sickle-shaped, 
or, in most species, spirally-twisted legume. The 
species, which are very numerous, are mostly 
annual and perennial herbaceous plants, with leaves 
of three leaflets like those of clover, and are natives 
of temperate and warm climates. A number of 
them are found in Britain, and many more in the 
south of Europe. They generally afford good green 
food for cattle, and some of them are cultivated 
like the clovers for this use, amongst which the 
most important is the Purple Medici;, or Lucerne 
(q.v., HI. sutim). Besides this, the Black Medick, 
Nonsuch, or Lupuline (HI. lupulina), is one of the 
most generally cultivated. It is a common native 
of Britain, where it is very generally sown mixed 
with Red Clover and Rye-grass, and is useful where 
a close turf is desired. 

Medina, El- (Arabic for 'The City’), or, 
more fully, Medinat en-Nebi (‘City of the Pro- 
phet’), or Medinat Rasuli-elali ("‘City of the 
Apostle of Cod’), because it was there that 
Mohammed took refuge after his Hegira or Flight 
from Mecca in 622, and there that he lived till 
his death. Formerly called Yathzib, and mentioned 
by Ptolemy as Iatlirippa, the holiest city of the 
Mohammedan world after Mecca, and the second 
capital of the Hedjilz in western Arabia, it is situ- 
ated about 270 miles N. of Mecca, and 132 N. by 
E. of the port of Yaubu’ on the Red Sea, and con- 
tains about 16,000 inhabitants (Burton), chiefly 
engaged in agriculture. It consists of three prin- 
cipal parts— a town, a fort, and suburbs of about 
the same extent as the town itself, from which 
they are separated by a wide space (the Munakha). 
It is about half the size of Mecca, and forms an 
irregular oval within a walled enclosure, 35 to 40 
feet high, flanked by thirty towers, and enclosing 
the castle where the Turkish garrison is lodged — 
a fortification which renders it the chief stronghold 
of the Hedjilz. Two of its four gates are massive 
buildings with double towers. The streets are 
narrow but partly paved. The houses are flat- 
roofed and double-storied, and are built of stone, 
brick, and palm-wood. The principal building is 
the Prophet’s Mosque El-Huram (‘the Sacred’), 

S msetl to be erected on the .spot where Moliam- 
died, and to enclose his tomb. It is of smaller 
dimensions than that of Mecca, being a parallel- 
ogram, 420 feet long and 340 feet broad, with a 
spacious central area, surrounded by a peristyle 
with numerous rows of pillars. The present build- 
ing is, however, only the last of many reconstruc- 
tions, of which the best was that of Iiait Bay, the 
Mameluke sultan, in 1481, whose dome and pulpit 
still stand. The Mausoleum, or Hujrab, is an 
irregular doorless chamber, 50 to 55 feeL in extent, 
situated in the south-easi corner of the building. 
It is surmounted by a large gilt crescent above the 
‘Green Dome,’ springing from a series of globes, 
and hedged in with a closely-latticed brass railing, 
in which are small apertuies for prayer. The in- 
terior is hung with costly curtains embroidered 
with large gold letters, stating that behind them 
lie the bodies of the Prophet of God and of the 
first two califs — which curtains, changed whenever 
worn out, or when a new sultan ascends- the throne, 
cover a square edifice of black marble, in the midst 
of which is Mohammed’s tomb. Its exact place is 
indicated by a long pearly rosary— still seen in 1855 
— suspended from the curtain. The Prophet’s body 
is believed to lie undecayed at full length oil the 
right side, with the right palm supporting the right 
cheek, the face directed towards Mecca. Close 
behind him is placed, in the same position, Abu- 
bekr, and behind him Omar ; and Ftitimeli’s bouse 
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j s represented by a modem erection hard by. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the Prophet was 
buried in the space (originally Ayeshah’s hut) now 
enclosed in the mosque; nor is it likely that the 
grave was ever rifled. That his coliin, said to be 
covered with a marble slab, and cased with silver 
(no European has ever seen it), rests suspended in 
the air is of course an idle Christian fable. Of the 
treasures which this sanctuary onee contained, 
little now remains. It is a meritorious act to 
perform the pilgrimage to Medina, though there 
is no lixed season for it. As in Mecca, a great 
number of ecclesiastical officials are attached in 
some capacity or other to the Great Mosque; and 
not only they, bnt many of the towns people 
live to a great extent on the pilgrims’ alms and 
custom. There are few other noteworthy spots in 
Medina, save the minor mosques of Alm-bekr, ’AH, 
’Omar, Bilal, &c. Thirty Medressehs, or public 
endowed schools, represent what learning there is 
left in the city, once famed for its scholars and 
theologians. In the 7th century Medina was the 
capital of Islam ; but since then it lias passed 
under the rule of emirs, sherifs, Turkish pashas, 
and Wahabis, though the internal government of 
the city is still Arabian. 

Medina Sidonia, a city of Spain, 25 miles 
SSE. of Cadiz, stands on an isolated hill overlook- 
ing a wide plain, and has the ruins of a easLle, the 
ancestral seat of the dukes of Medina Sidonia, 
descendants of Guzman the Good, conqueror of 
Tarifa (1292). It was a member of this house 
who commanded the ‘invincible Armada’ (q.v.), 
Pop. 12,397, who make pottery. 

Medinet-el-Fayynm. See Favyum. 

Meditatio Fuga'. See Debt, Vol. III. p. 717. 

Mediterranean Sea, so named from lying 
in the miclst between the continents of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, It is the largest enclosed sea 
in the world, and is connected with the open 
ocean only by the narrow Strait of Gibraltar, 9 
miles in width at the Fillais of Hercules. Since 
1800, however, it lias been artificially connected 
with the Red Sea and Indian Ocean by means 
of the Suez Canal (q.v.). From its great size the 
Mediterranean might be ranked with the oceans, 
but from being so completely cut oil’ it presents 
distinctly local characters when compared with the 
great ocean-basins, and is consequently of special 
interest to the student of physical science. The 
Mediterranean, in a nearly east and west direction, 
is about 2200 miles in length from the Strait of 
Gibraltar to the Syrian coast ; its width varies 
from 500 or 600 miles in some places to less than 
100 miles between Sicily and Cape Boil, where it 
is divided by relatively shallow hanks into two 
distinct hydrographic basins, the eastern one being 
the larger. It is connected with the Black Sea 
through the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and 
the Bosphorus. The African and Syrian coasts 
are comparatively even and unindented, the wide 
gulfs of Gabes and Sidra scarcely presenting an 
exception ; on the other hand, the shores of Europe 
and Asia Minor are cut up into numerous gulfs 
and bays, the largest of which is the Adriatic Sea. 
Various parts of the Mediterranean have been 
known by special names, such as the Tyrrhenian 
and Iberian Seas in the western, and the Levant, 
-Egcan, and Ionian Seas in the eastern basin. The 
principal islands in the western part are Sardinia 
and Corsica, the Balearic and Lipari Islands, the 
two latter groups being of volcanic origin. The 
continental islands of Sicily and Malta are situated 
on the banks dividing the two basins ; Pantellaria, 
Limosa, and Graham Island (now reduced to a 
shoal) are, however, volcanic though situated on 
the same banks. In the eastern regions there are 


the large islands of Cyprus and Crete, with the 
Ionian Islands and the islands of the Archipelago, 
The Mediterranean is frequently subject to earth- 
quakes, and Vesuvius, Stromboli, and Etna are 
among the most famous of its active volcanoes. 
The scenery of the shores of this great inland sea 
is varied, mountain-ranges and high tablelands 
predominating. Although there is considerable 
diversity between the climates of Noithein Italy and 
the desert shores of North Africa, still the terrestrial 
fauna and ilora are not markedly distinct in the 
different regions of the Mediterranean basin, many 
of the plants and animals being identical on the 
northern and southern shores, and there is abundant 
evidence that this similarity was much more pro- 
nounced in recent geological limes. The countries 
bordering the Mediterranean have been the cradle 
of civilisation, Phumicia, Greece, and Italy having 
been successively the homes of knowledge and pro- 
gress, and at the present time this inland sea is 
commercially the most important waterway of the 
world. 

The area of the Mediterranean is estimated at 
about 900,000 sq. in., or, including the Black Sea 
and Sea of Azov, at 1,053,000 sq. in, The area of 
land draining into the Mediterranean is estimated 
at 2,909,350 sq. m., or nearly 3,000,000 sq. m. of 
the richest country on the earth's surface. Tlu; 
annual amount of rain that falls on this land is 
estimated by the writer at 1598 cubic miles, and of 
this amount about 220 cubic miles reach the Medi- 
terranean through the annual discharge of rivers, 
the principal of which are the Illume, I’o, Danube, 
Dnieper, Don, and the Nile. 

The basin of the Mediterranean commences 
about 50 miles to the west of Gibraltar, where 
there is a ridge with a maximum depth of about 
200 fathoms. There is a similar depth on the 
ridge between Sicily aiul Africa which separates 
the Mediterranean into two basins : 2040 fathoms 
is the greatest depth recorded in the western, and 
2187 fathoms the greatest in the eastern basin ; 
the mean depth of the whole sea is 708 fathoms. 
The area of the sea-bottom with a less depth than 
100 fathoms is estimated at about one-fourth of the 
whole area ; the area with a depth of from 100 to 1000 
fathoms is estimated at 300,000 sq. in., and with a 
depth of from 1000 to 2000 fathoms at 15,000 sq. m. 
The hulk of water is estimated at 709,800 cubic 
miles. The greatest depth in the Black Sea is 
1070 fathoms, the average depth being 412 fathoms, 

On the whole northerly winds prevail over the 
Mediterranean, due cliiolly to the influence of the 
anticyclonic region of the NorLh Atlantic, although 
in the eastern portions the alternate cyclonic and 
anticyclonic area of northern Asia inis a distinct 
influence on the direction of the winds. The 
Mediterranean lies wholly between the annual 
isotherms of 00° F. in the north and 70° in the 
south. The temperature of the surface waters 
may occasionally reach 90°, hut is usually much 
less, the mean of the winter months being between 
53° aud 57°. Generally the temperature of the sea 
is higher than that of the air, especially in winter, 
hut in some of the summer months the reverse is 
the case. Whatever the temperature of the surface 
water may he, at a depth between 100 and 200 
fathoms a temperature of 54° to 50° is met with, 
and this persists without sensible variation to the 
greatest depth. The tempera Lure of the bottom 
water in the western basin is about 54“'5, and in 
the eastern basin a little warmer, 56° '0, these 
temperatures being fully 20“ higher than the 
temperature of the bottom water of the Atlantic 
at corresponding depths. From recent observa- 
tions it would appear that the deep water of the 
Mediterranean is subject to slight annual varia- 
tions, dependent on the temperature of the previous 
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winter. The evaporation from the surface of the 
Mediterranean exceeds both the precipitation and 
the annual discharge of the rivers flowing into if 
from the surrounding catchment basin, for we find 
the specific gravity of its waters (1 -02800 to 1-0300) 
to lie greater than that of the Atlantic on the west 
(1-020 to 1-027), or that of the Black Sea on the 
east (1-012 to 1-014). There is even an outflow of 
warm dense Mediterranean water into the Atlantic 
beneath the lighter Atlantic water which flows in 
at tlie surface through the Strait of Gibraltar. 
There is a similar state of things at the entrance 
of the Black Sea, where there is an inflow of fresh 
water from the Black Sea at the surface, and an 
outflow in the opposite direction of sailer Mediter- 
ranean water by an undercurrent. Were it not for 
the inflow of Atlantic water the Mediterranean 
would slowly become saltcr, and shrink till reduced 
to two salt lakes like the Dead Sea. The Mediter- 
ranean is usually called a tideless sea. At Algiers 
there is a rise of 34 inches at springs and half that 
amount at neaps ; at other places the rise and fall 
is about 18 inches, and in the Gulf of Gabes the 
range reaches 5 fuel, hut the solilunar tides are 
as a rule completely masked by the rise of level 
and the surface currents produced by the action 
of the winds. The deposits now forming in the 
Mediterranean in deop water are all blue muds, 
with a yellowish upper layer, containing usually 
from 10 to 30 pur cent, of carbonate of lime, which 
principally consists of tho shells of pelagic Fora- 
minifera. The mineral particles and clayey matter 
are derived from the disintegration of the neigh- 
bouring land. In some of tho shallower depths 
there are glauconitic and more calcareous deposits. 
Tho (leop-sea dredgings show that life, though 
present, is much less abundant ill deep water than 
at similar depths in the open ocean, in which 
respect the Mediterranean agrees with enclosed 
seas in general. There is an extensive red coral 
fishery and tunny fishery on some parts of the 
coasts. The Mediterranean region appeal's to have 
been covered by the sea from early geological 
times, and during Tertiary times must have bad 
much Wider communication with the open ocean. 

Mcdjidic, an Ottoman decoration, instituted 
in 1852 by the Sultan Abil-uI-Medjid as a reward 
of merit either civil or military. It was conferred 
after the Crimean campaign, to a considerable 
extent, oil British officers. The order consists of 
five classes, and the decoration is a silver sun of 
seven triple l-ays, with tho device of the crescent 
and star alternating with the rays. 

Medlar ( Maspilus ), a genus uf trees or shrubs 
of the natural order Rosacea*, sub-order Pomere, 
having a 5-cleft calyx with leafy segments, nearly 
round petals, a large honey-secreting disc, and 2-5 
styles, united together in tho flower, but widely 
separated on the fruit, the upper ends of the bony 
cells of which are exposed. The Common Medlar 
(M. i/ennunica), a small tree, spiny in a wild 
state,' but destitute of spines in cultivation, is a 
native of the south of Europe and of the temperate 
parts of Asia, but is a doubtful native of Britain, 
although it is to be seen in hedges and thickets in 
the southern parts of England. It has lanceolate, 
undivided leaves, solitary largo white flowers at 
the end of small spurs, and globular or pear-shaped 
fruit. The medlar is much cultivated in some 
parts of Europe, and is common in gardens in 
England, hut it does not generally ripen well in 
Scotland without a wall. It is very austere, but 
when bletted, or its tough pulp has become soft 
and vinous by incipient decay, it is relished by 
many. 

Mcdmcnlliliu, a village of Buckinghamshire, 
near tlie Thames, 3 miles SW. of Marlow, Here 


stood a Cistercian abbey ( 1204 ) j and here, soon 
after the middle of the 18th century, Sir Francis 
Dashwood, afterwards Loid le Despeucer ( 1708-81 ), 
founded bis mock brotherhood of ‘Franciscans,’ 
whose motto was tlie familiar inscription on 
Rabelais’ abbey of Tlielema, * Fay ce (pie voudras,’ 
and two of whose twelve members were John 
Wilkes and Paul Whitehead the poet. Pop. of 
palish, 331). See W. Fraser liae’s Wilkes, Sheridan, 
Fox (1874). 

Mcdoe, a district in the French department of 
Gironde, famed for the quantity and excellence of 
the wine it yields, some of the most famous growths 
of Bordeaux (q.v.), such as Clulteau-Margaux, 
Ohfiteau-Lafite, ami Chilteau-Latour. The district 
lies on the left bank of the estuary of the Gironde, 
being separated from the Landes by low bills, and 
is 40 miles long by from 5 to 10 wide, See Cham- 
bers's Journal (March 181)0). 

Medulla Oblongata. See Brain. 

Medusas See Jelly-fish. 

Medway, a liver of Kent, rising in three bead- 
streams in Sussex and Surrey, and flowing 70 miles 
north-eastward (including 12 miles of estuary), 
past Tunbridge, Maidstone, Rochester, Chatham, 
and Sheenies, s, until it joins tlie estuary of the 
Thames. It is tidal and navigable to Maidstone, 
but large vessels do not ascend above Rochester 
bridge. See Chatham. 

Mccanee, or Miani, a village in Sind, India, 
on tlie Indus, 6 miles N. of Hyderabad, was the 
scene of a battle between Sir Clinrles Napier with 
2800 men and a Balncli army, 22,000 strong, on 
February 17, 1843. The latter were totally routed, 
losing 5000 men ; the British loss was 256. The 
result of this victory was the conquest and annexa- 
tion of Sind. 

MecraitC, a prosperous manufacturing town of 
Saxony, 43 miles by rail S. of Leipzig. ' From an 
unimportant, small country town, it 1ms increased 
l-apidJy in size and importance through the de- 
velopment of its woollen manufactures and tlie 
large export trade which it carries on with England, 
France, and America. Pop. (1849) 7345 ; (1885) 
22,013. See Leopold’s Chronik von Mccrane ( 1863 ). 

Mccrcat ( Ci/nictis ), a South African carnivore 
akin to the Ichneumon (cpv. ). 

Meerschaum ( Scjiiolitc ), a mineral existing in 
many parts of the world. In Europe it is found 
chiefly at Hrubsehitz in Moravia, and at Sebastopol 
and Katin, in the Crimea ; and in Turkey in Asia 
it oecuis abundantly just below the soil in tlie 
alluvial beds of several districts— especially at 
Eski-sliehr. It is also found in Spain and South 
Carolina. Meerschaum, from its having- been 
found on the seashore in some places, in peculiarly 
rounded snow-white lumps, was ignorantly imagined 
to he tlie petrified froth of the sea, which is the 
meaning of its German name. Its composition is 
silica, 60'9; magnesia, 26'1; water, 12'0. Almost 
all the meerschaum found is made into tobacco- 
pipes, in which manufacture the Austrians have 
been for a long time pre-eminent. Vienna contains 
many manufactories, in which some very artistic 
productions are made ; and pipes worth 1 00 
guineas, from the beauty of their design, are by 
no means uncommon. The French pipe-makers 
have lately used meerschaum, and have displayed 
great taste in their works. When fiisb dug from 
the earth, meerschaum is quite soft and soap-like 
to the touch, and as it lathers with water, and 
removes grease, it is employed by the Turks as a 
substitute for soap in washing. Similarly in 
Algeria it is sometimes used in place of soap at the 
Moorish baths. The waste in cutting and turning 
the pipes was formerly thrown away, hut it is now 
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reduced to powdei, mixed into a paste, and com- 
pie&oed into haul masses, which are carved into 
inferior pipes. 

Meerut, or more correctly Mebath, a town, 
district, and division in tire North-western Pro- 
vinces of British India. The town lies 40 miles 
ME. of Delhi, about half-way between the Ganges 
ami the Jumna. Its most important edifice is the 
English chinch, with a line spiie and an excellent 
organ. There aie also sereial ruins of nathe 
editices. Here in 1S37 the great mutiny luoke out 
(~ee India, Vol. VI. p. 119). Pop. (1SS1) 99, .>05, 
of whom 38,017 were in the cantonment, an im- 
portant militaiy station, the rest in tire city. The 
district has an area of 2379 sq. m. ; pop. of (18S1) 
1,313,137. The division lias an area of 11,320 sq. 
ill. ; pop. (1381) 3,141,204. 

Megacei'OS. See Elk. 

Mcgaliflitliys (Gi., ‘great fish’), a genus of 
extinct Ganoid fislies. Their remains found in Car 
boniferous stiata testify to fishes of huge size, com- 
pletely buckleied by big stiong smooth scales. The 
jaws bear large conical teetli suggestive of pi edaci- 
ous carnivorous habits, and the lishos were doubt- 
less a terror in their ancient haunts. Along with 
related genera, Megalichtliys is placed not far from 
tile modern genus PolypLerns. 

Megalitliic Monuments. See Dolmen, 
Standing Stones, Stone Chicles, &o. 

Mesalony.v, a large fossil edentate of the 
United States, smaller than the Megatherium (q.v.). 

Megalosanrus (Gr., ‘gieat lizaul'), agigantie 
extinct reptile, whose remains are found in Jurassic 
and Cretaceous strata. The huge body seems to 
have measured about 30 to 50 feet in length, and 
fiom the nature of the skeleton it is inferred that 
the animal moved and sat half upright, in a kan- 
garoo-like fashion. The formidable teetli indisput- 
ably suggest a carnivorous diet. See Reptiles. 

Megapodithe. See Mound Biiuw. 

Megaris, a small mountainous region of Hellas, 
or Greece proper, lying between Attiea and the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The people were excellent 
sailors, and founded several colonies, of which the 
most famous were Byzantium (667 li.C. ), Clndcedon, 
and Megara (Hvbliea) in Sicily. They were 
generally regarded as guilty of deception and dis- 
simulation, hence the phrase ‘ Megariau tears.’ 
The capital was Megara, long an important com- 
mercial city, and famous for its white shell marble, 
aiul for a white kind of clay, of which pottery was 
made. — From Euclid (q.v.) the philosopher, who, 
as well as Theognis the poet, was horn at Megara, 
the Megaric school took its name. 

Megas'tHeilCS, a Greek ambassador stationed 
by Beleucus Nicator (306-298 B.c.) at the court of 
Sandrocottus (q.v.), or Chandra Gupta, in the 
valley of the Ganges. Here he gathered materials 
for his work Indica, from which Arrian, Strabo, 
and others borrowed. The fragments that remain 
have been edited by Seliwanebeck (1346) and 
Muller (184S). 

Megatherium (Gr., ‘great beast’), agigantie 
extinct quadruped of the order Edentata, nearly 
allied to the sloth, found in the Pleistocene deposits 
of South and Noith America, but more particularly 
in those of the South American pampas. In 
structure it is very near its modern representative, 
except that the whole skeleton is modified to suit 
the requirements of an immense heavy-honed and 
heavy-uodied animal, fully equal in bulk to the 
largest species of rhinoceros. The appellation 
tardigrade, which Cuvier applied to the sloth, 
cannot be given to the Megatherium : its limbs 
were comparatively short and very strong, and the 
feet adapted for walking on the ground, approach- 


ing in this lespeet neaiei to 1 he allied ant-eaters, 
but with this peculiarity, that the first toe of each 
ot the liind-feet was furnished with a large and 
powerful claw, which was probably used ns a 
digger to loosen mots from the soil, and enable the 
creature the more easily to overturn the tiees on 



the foliage of which it browsed. The enormous 
development of the hones of the pelvis, the hind- 
legs, and the tail, gave the animal great power 
when, seated on its hind-legs and tail, as on a 
tripod, it raised its fore-legs against the trunk, and 
applied its fmee against a tree that had already 
been weakened by having its roots dug up, The 
structure of the lower jaw seems to indicate that 
the snout was prolonged and more or less flexible, 
and it seems piobahle that the Megatherium was 
furnished with a prehensile tongue like that of Lhu 
giralle, with which it stripped tile foliage from the 
trees. The lemains of several allied genera of 
huge Edentata are associated with the Megatherium 
in tlie deposits on the pampas. They form the family 
Megatheriuhe of Owen, which includes Mylodon, 
Megakm.yx, Scelidothoriuni, &c. — genera winch aie 
separated from Megatherium chiefly from peculi- 
arities in the dentition. The modern sloth is a 
native of (south America, and the fossil remains of 
these immense creatures, which represented it in 
the newer TerLiaries, are found only in the 
American continent. 

Meglma, the estuary of the Ganges (q.v, ) and 
Brahmaputra (q.v.). See Map at Calcutta. 

Megiddo, an ancient city of Palestine, the site 
of which is somewhat uncertain, in tho plain of 
Esdraelon. In the battle there Josiali (q,v. ) was 
slain in 609 B.c. 

Megilp, See Mai jii,p. 

Megrim. See Headache. 

Megrims and Vertigo are the terms usually 
applied when a horse at work reels, and then either 
stands for a minute dull and stupid, or falls to the 
ground, lying for a time partially insensible. 
These attacks come on suddenly, are often periodi- 
cal, and are most frequent during hot weather and 
when the animal is drawing up a hill, or exposed 
during heavy work to the full rays of a hot sun. 
Liability to megrims constitutes unsounduess, and 
usually depends upon the circulation through the 
brain being temporarily disturbed by the presence 
of tumours, or by weakness of the heart's action. 
Horses subject to megrims are always dangerous ; 
if driven at all, they should ho used with a breast- 
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plate or pipe-collar, so as to prevent, as much as 
possible, pressure on the veins carrying the blood 
from the head ; they should he moderately and 
carefully fed, and dining hot weather have an 
occasional la\ati\ e. 

Melicinct Ali, better Mohammed ’Alt, 
Viceroy of Egypt (180.5-49), was horn in Albania 
in 1769, and was sent to Egypt with a Tinkish force 
in 1799. See EuYI'T, Vol. IV. p. 242. 

Meliul, E; riENNE Nicolas, operatic composer, 
was hoin at Givet, 22tl June 17C3, studied in Paris, 
ami in 1793 Leonine professor at the Conservatoire. 
He died 18th October 1817. Among his best-known 
works are the operas Une Folia ( 1801 ), Las Aucngles 
do T olid a (1806), and Joseph ( 1S07 ) ; and 'the 
patriotic songs C/utnt tin Depart, Chant da Victoire, 
Chanson do llolaml. See Life by Pougin (1889). 

MeilluiC, French playwright, bom in 1832 in 
Paris, was trained as an artist and published his 
first dramatic woik in 1855. He lias subsequently 
produced a long series of light comedies — some iii 
conjunction with llalevy. Some are well known 
through Offenbach's music. Hie chcj-d'tuitvre is 
Frou Fro to (1809). 

Mcinum. See Siam. 

MciniligCH, the capital of the German duchy 
of Saxe-Meiningen, lies in a narrow valley on the 
hanks of the Werra, 43 miles by rail NAV. of Coburg. 
The ducal castle (1082), the most prominent build- 
ing in the town, contains librai ies, a picture-gallery, 
collection of coins, Ac. There is a line ‘ English 
garden ’ heiu. The town lias been in great part 
rebuilt since 1874, when a lire destroyed the old 
streets. It was an appendage of the see of Wurz- 
burg from 1008 to 1542, and in 1583 came into the 
hands of the Saxon ducal family. Pop. (1875) 
9521 ! (1885) 11,448. 

The Moiniugen Court Company of Actors, 
under the able management of Duke Ueoige of 
Saxe-Meiningen and the actor Chronegk, gained 
tlie highest reputation in Germany (from about 
1874) for the historical accuracy and' beauty of their 
scenery, dress, and mounting, and the excellent 
discipline, balance, and harmony of their acting 
in its ensemble. They appeared at Drury Lane, 
London, in May and June 1881. The company 
was dissolved in 1890. 

Mcisscil, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, is 
situated in a beautiful district mi the left hank of 
the Elbe, 14 miles by rail NW. of Dresden. Its chief 
building is the cathedral (r. 1206-1479), one of the 
finest Gothic churches in Germany, surmounted by 
an exquisite spire (263 feet) of open work, and con- 
taining many lino brasses. The castle was built in 
1471-83, and in 1710 was converted into the porce- 
lain factory over which lliittger presided (see 
Potteby ). ' In 1863 the castle was restored, its 
walls being adorned with frescoes by modern 
painters, the porcelain factory having been re- 
moved in 1800 to other premises ; 800 men are em- 
ployed. Other manufactures are iron, machinery, 
lute, and cigars. Here is the celebrated school of 
St Afra, where Gellort and Lessing were educated. 
It was founded by Duke Maurice in 1543, and until 
1879 occupied the former Afra monastery ( built in 
1203). Meissen was founded in 928 by Henry I, 
of Germany, as a stronghold against the Slavonians, 
and was long the capital of the margiaviale and 
burgraviate of Meissen, which was subsequently 
merged in the duchy of Saxony. The town was 
burned down by the Swedes under Bandr in 1637. 
Pop. (1875) 13,002; (1885) 15,474. 

Meissonier, Jean Louis Ebnest, figure- 
painter, was born at Lyons, 21st February 1813. 
When lie was still a child bis father established 
himself as a druggist in Paris ; and the son, 


having leaolved upon art as a profession, studied 
under Julca l’otiei and Leon Cogniet. His draw- 
ings weie piuhed bvJoliannot, and about 1833-34 
he was employed by Gunner the publisher on 
designs foi the ltoyauuient Bible and other 
works. lie fust made a distinct mark in 1838, 
by his illustiations to Paul and YUginia and 
the Chuninicrc Imlicnne; many other volumes 
weie enriched by bis pencil, and his caieer as a 
book-illustrator closes with his spirited designs to 
the Cuntos llemuis of the Comte de (Jlieugnu. 
Meanwhile, lie had been steadily pi actising paint- 
ing. In 1834 lie began to contribute to the Salon 
with a water-colour and an oil-pictuie, the latter 
stiongly suggestive of the work of the figure- 
painters of Holland, who have powerfully uillu- 
enoed Meissonier during his whole caieer. Two 
yeais later lie exhibited the lust of his various 
groups of ‘ Chess-players,’ and here his accurate 
precision of draughtsmanship and quietly dramatic 
truth of attitude ami expiession liist became 
clearly visible. It was followed by a long series 
of elaborate and successful gome-pictures, in w liicli, 
with the most careful and finished — if sometimes 
ratliei haul and unsympathetic — execution, and 
with the most perfect verisimilitude of costume 
ami local colouring, the artist has depicted the civil 
and military life of the 17th and IStli centuries, 
passing— in such works as the ‘Napoleon I.,’ a 
small single-figure pichue -which Mi lluskiu sold 
in 1882 loi £0090 ; the 1 Campaigne de France, 
1814’ (1804); ‘ Solferiuo ’ (I860), now in the Lux- 
embourg Gallery; ‘Cuirassieis or 1805’ (1871); 
ami 1 Ftiedland oi 1807,’ bought by M. Secretau in 
187S for 400,000 francs — to subjects of genic or 
history taken from the 19th century. Among the 
most celebialed of his other military scenes may be 
named ‘La liixe’ (1854), purchased by Queen 
Victoria; and not less fascinating aie bis simpler 
groups of students, artists, collectors, &c., such as 
‘La Lecture ehez Dideiot' (1839), ‘ Les Amateurs 
de Peiuture ’ ( 1800 ), and 1 La Lecture du Manuscrifc ’ 
(1807). He lias also executed some striking por- 
traits, including ‘Dumas fils’ (1877) auu ‘ M. 
Victor Lefranc ’ ( 1883 ). Finally, we may refer to 
hiss design for the decoration of the Pantheon — 
‘the apotheosis of France’ — the cartoons of which 
were exhibited to the commission in 1889. Many 
of liis pictures have been engiaved and otherwise 
reproduced ; and lie lias himself etched sunie dozen 
plates, impressions from most of which are scarce. 
He became a Commander of the Legion of Honour 
in 1807, Uuuul Cross 1889, and a member of the 
Institute in 1801 ; and lie is an honorary member 
of the Royal Academy. An exhibition of 146 of 
his works was brought together at Paris in 1884. 
See Clarette, Ernest Meissonier (Paris, 1S81 ) ; 
Life and Work of Leighton, Alma Tadema, Meis- 
sonier, &c. (1890). 

Meis ter sanger. See Geemany, Vol. V. p. 187. 

MckliOllg, the greatest river of the Siam penin- 
sula, is usually identified with the Lan-tsan, which 
rises in the neighbourhood of Cliiamdo in Tibet — 
its exact sources are not known. It puisnes a 
generally southerly direction to the China Sea, 
which it enters by several mouths in Cochin-China. 
Tiiis country indeed is formed by its deltaic depo- 
sits. The river has a total length of 2800 miles ; 
but is not navigafed lii”liev than 14° N. lat. owing 
to rapids and cliffs which beset its bed in the 
mountainous regions. 

Mckloilg, a town of Siam, near where the 
Mcklong Itiver runs into the Gulf of Siam. Among 
its 10,000 inhabitants many arc Chinese. 

Mela, Pomponius, tire first Latin writer who 
composed a strictly geographical work, was born 
at Tingenteva in the south of Spain, and lived in 
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the time of the Emperor Claudius ; nothing else is 
known concerning him. His work, an unsystematic 
compendium, is in three hooks, and is entitled De 
Situ Orbis. The text is greatly corrupted. The 
cilitio pnnteps appeared at Milan in 1471 ; the best 
modern edition is that by Pavthey (Berlin, 1867 ). 

Melaleuca. See Cajeput. 

Melancholia. See Insanity. 

Mclancllthon, Philip, Luther’s fellow- 
labourer in the Reformation, was born, February 16, 
1497, at Bretten, in the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
now in the grand-duchy of Baden. His name was 
originally Schwarzerd ( ‘ black earth ’ ), of which Mcl- 
anchthoii is a Greek translation. He was educated 
at the university of Heidelberg, where lie took the 
degiee of Bachelor of Philosophy in 1512. In the 
same year he went to Tubingen, studied theology, 
took the degree of Doctor, and in 1514 gave lectures 
on the Aristotelian philosophy and the classics. 
About this time he published a Greek grammar. 
On his relative Reuchlin’s recommendation lie was 
appointed in 1518 professor of Greek in Witten- 
beig. Brought into contact with Luther in that 
town, he at once became his fellow-worker in 
the great religious revolution with which Luther’s 
name is identified. Melanclithon brought to his 
aid an extent of learning that made him to be 
regarded as another Erasmus, and a gift of lucid 
exposition and purity of Latin style unrivalled 
among his contemporaries. The natuial sweet- 
ness of his temper and the habitual modera- 
tion of his views also advantageously tempered 
Luther’s vehemence. In 1521 lie published his 
Loci Communes Rerum T/ieologicurum, the first 
groat Protestant work on dogmatic theology. It 
passed through more than fifty editions in the 
course of the author's life. In 1530 he made a 
most important contribution to the cause of Pro- 
testantism, in the Augsburg Confession (q.v.). In 
1541 he went to Worms, and soon after to Ratishon, 
to conduct the cause of the Protestants in the 
conferences there. .But the influence of the papal 
legate counteracted all his efforts for a peaceful 
accommodation, and his own party were much 
dissatisfied on account of the concessions which he 
made. After Luther’s death, Melanclithon lost in 
some measure the confidence of some of the Pro- 
testants by those concessions to the Catholics 
which his anxiety for peace led him to make ; 
whilst the zealous Lutherans were no less dis- 
pleased because of his approximation to the doc- 
trine of Calvin on the Lord s Slipper. His consent, 
conditionally given, to the introduction of the 
Augsburg Interim (q.v.) in Saxony, in 1549, led to 
painful controversies, which filled the latter years 
of his life with disquietude. He died at Witten- 
berg, 19th April 1560. By his calm wisdom and 
tlie reputation of his genius, Melanclithon did 
much to save the Reformation from those excesses 
that would have made its progress impossible. In 
the performance of this task he incurred much 
opposition from Luther himself, and still more from 
the enthusiasts who came to the front after Luther's 
death ; but the subsequent religious history of Ger- 
many is conclusive proof of the wisdom of his 
action. By his labours as a scholar and public 
teacher, Melanclithon ranks with the very highest 
names in the history of learning and education. 
Alike by his temper and intellectual interests, he is 
to he regarded as blending in the happiest proportion 
the humanist and the reformer. The most complete 
edition of his works ( which comprise a Greek and 
Latin Grammar, editions of and commentaries on 
several classics and the Septuagint, biblical com- 
mentaries, doctrinal and ethical works, official 
documents, declarations, dissertations, responses, 
and a very extensive correspondence with friends 


and the leading men of the age) is that by Brct- 
sehneider and Bindseil in their Corpus Jicjor mu- 
toruui (28 vols. 1834-60). Melanclithon ’s Life has 
been written by his friend Camerarius ( 1 566 ). See 
also Lives by Cox, Matthes (Altenb. 1841), 
Nitzsch, Schmidt (Elberf. 1861), Meurer (2d ed, 
Leip. 1SG9), Schaff (Loml. 1S87), and Hartfelder 
(Berlin, 1889). 

Melanesia (Or. melas, ‘black’) is a name 
given Lo those Pacific islands near New Guinea 
which aie inhabited by the Papuan race. See 
Polynesia. 

Melaphyre. See Basalt. 

Mclbwurn, in Derbyshire, 7 miles SE. of 
Derby by rail; pop. 3123. It is noted for its 
market-gardens, and has some manufactures. 
Melboui n Hall, formerly seat of Lord Melbourne, 
belongs to Earl Cowper. 

Melbourne, the metropolis of the Australian 
colony of Victoria, and the most important city of 
Australasia, stands at the northern extmnrity 
of Port Phillip Bay, and is bisected by the river 
Yarra; it is in 37° 49’ S. lat. and 144° 58' E. long. 
To facilitate navigation and enable large vessels 
to discharge their cargoes almost at the doors of the 
warehouses, a canal was cut from a point near 
the mouth of the river to the Melbourne quays 
and opened in 1888. Williaiuslown and Port 
Melbourne, built on the shores of the hay, give 
extensive pier accommodation, and are thriving 
ports. Melbourne is a chessboard city, built on 
strict mathematical lines, its streets intersecting 
at right angles, the principal thoroughfares being 
of considerably greater width (99 feet) than is 
necessary or desirable in such a warm climate. 


Collins Street is architecturally imposing, being 
lined on either side by tall, massive, and ornate 
buildings, chielly banks, offices, warehouses, and 
hotels. Bourke Street corresponds to the Loudon 
Strand ; hut it is three times as wide and four 
times as long. Here most of the theatres, music- 
halls, and retail shops are situated. An extensive 
system of cable tramway locomotion was inaugur- 
ated in 1886. 

Melbourne has a flourishing university, iounded 
in 1853 largely through the instrumentality of Mr 
Childers, its first vice-chancellor. There are three 
affiliated colleges in its immediate vicinity— 
Trinity (Episcopalian), Queen’s (Wesleyan), and 
Ormond (Presbyterian). The last— one of the 
finest educational structures in the southern hemi- 
sphere — was built at the expense of the Hon. 
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Francis Ormond, to whom Melbourne is indebted 
also for its working-men’s college, which is doing 
noble work in technical education, and its endowed 
chair of music in the university. The Wilson 
Hall, the gift of Sir Samuel Wilson, M.P., is also 
a noteworthy adjunct of the univei&ity. The 
Exhibition building in the Carl ton Gardens and the 
General Post-oflice are two of the most conspicuous 
and ornamental of Melbourne’s public buildings. 
The Houses of Parliament, completed in 1891, 
have cost nearly a million of money. They form 
a magnificent pile of buildings, the western facade 
being particularly striking and effective. The 
Trades Hall, a quadrangular structure founded in 
1837, stands on the northern boundary of the city 
proper. Melbourne possesses an excellent and 
well-appointed public library of about 200,000 vol.s. , 
and associated with it on the same reserve are a 
national art gallery and a technological museum. 
The three institutions are governed by a body of 
trustees, and are supported by a large state endow- 
ment. The town-hall has an immense assembly- 
room, largely used for concerts and public meet- 
ings, and also an organ of fine tone and colossal 
size. Crowning the summit of tho western hill of 
Melbourne are the new law-courts, burning an 
extensive square, and topped by a lofty and grace- 
ful dome. Close by is the Melbourne branch of 
the Royal Mint, established in 1872. Other not- 
able public institutions aio tho Melbourne and 
Alfred hospitals, the Benevolent Asylum, the 
Immigrants' Home, the Orphan Asylums, the 
Custom-house, the Treasury, and the Public 
Offices, the last-named being a vast and labyrin- 
thine pile in which most of the government depart- 
ments are housed. St Patrick’s Homan Catholic 
cathedral, close to the Houses of Parliament, is a 
towering Gothic structure and tho most conspicu- 
ous ecclesiastical edifice in Melbourne. The 
Anglican cathedral of St Paul suffers in appear- 
ance by its depressed site and by the fact that it 
is hemmed in by clustering warehouses. The 
Scots Church is tho architectural gem of Collins 
Street. Its soaring spire, of more than 200 feet, is 
peculiarly graceful and harmonious in design. 

Melbourne supports three morning and two 
evening journals, besides a host of weeklies and 
monthlies. Railways have been pushed on with 
energy in Victoiia (whose railway -system connects 
with those of South Australia, Iifcw South Wales, 
and Queensland), and, as Melbourne is the converg- 
ing point of all the systems, the western end of the 
city, where the railway department is quartered 
and tho central station 1ms been built, is a scene 
of incessant activity. Melbourne has grown with 
remarkable rapidity. In 1841 its population was 
11,000 ; in 1831, the year of the gold discoveries, it 
was loss than 25,000; in 1801, 191,000; in 1871, 
with suburbs, 206,780; in 1881, 282,907 (of whom 
65,800 were in ‘the city’). According to the 
official estimates, it had in 1890 a population of 
450,000, there having been of late years a large 
influx from the country districts and from the 
other colonies. This estimate includes all the 
suburbs within a radius of 10 miles from the 
General Post-office. Protection to native industry 
ia the fiscal policy of the colony, and Melbourne 
lias developed into a considerable centre of manu- 
facturing enterprise. Foundries, ilonr-mills, hoot 
and clothing factories, &c. are numerous in the 
suburbs, The Royal Park, the Carlton, Fitzrav, 
Botanical, and Flagstaff' Gardens are the principal 
popular recreation reserves. The water-supply of 
Melbourne, which is abundant, comes from the 
Yan-Yean reservoir in the Plenty Valley, and had 
cost up till 1876 about H million sterling. The 
sanitary condition of Melbourne is not so good 
as might have been expected from the general 


mildness of its climate and the high average of 
prosperity of the inhabitants. Typhoid fever 
notably has been excessively prevalent, and of late 
years there lias been increase rather than the steady 
diminution which has been the rule in the cities 
and towns of Europe and America. It is recognised 
that this is mainly due to defective drainage, and 
an unsatisfactory method of night soil disposal. 
An eminent London engineer reported in 1890 on 
the subject, suggesting a scheme for a complete 
system of underground drainage at a cost of over 
£5,000,000. 

Port Phillip Bay, the maritime approach to 
Melbourne, is a spacious land-locked inlet of the 
South Pacific covering 800 sq. in., and mostly 
available for anchorage. The entrance, known as 
‘The Heads,’ is very narrow, and strong fortifi- 
cations were begun by the Victorian government 
in 1875. A well-equipped pilot station is main- 
tained here. 

Melbourne was first occupied by white men in 
1835, and the infant settlement was originally 
known as Doutta-Galla, that being the name of 
the tribe of blacks who inhabited the neighbour- 
hood. In 1S37 it was christened after the reigning 
premier, Lord Melbourne, in 1842 it was incor- 
porated, and in 1851 it was advanced to the dignity 
of a capital when the Port Phillip piovince was 
separated from New South Wales and erected into 
the autonomous colony of Victoria. Simultane- 
ously with this latter event tho Victorian goldfields 
were opened up, and the histoiy of Melbourne 
ever since 1ms been one of marvellous strides in 
material progress aud prosperity. By way of 
celebrating the centenary of the colonisation of 
Australia, an International Exhibition was held 
in Melbourne during tho later half of 1888. It 
cost the colony a quarter of a million. A great 
conflict between labour and capital took place in 
1890,' and a strike by the labour-unionists took 
place on a very extensive scale both in Victoria 
and New South Wales. The imports of Melbourne 
during 1888 were valued at £19,145,159 ; and the 
exports, in which wool and gold bulk most hugely, 
at £12,521,980. See Victoria and its Metropolis, 
Past and Present (Melbourne, 2 vols. 18S9). 

Melbourne, William Lamb, Viscount, 
statesman, was second son of Fenistnne Lamb, 
first ATseonnt Melbourne, anil was born in 
London, 15th March 1779. His education he 
received at Eton, at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and at Glasgow. He entered the House of Com- 
mons for Leominster in 1805 as a Whig, a follower 
of Charles James Fox. But, having become a 
convert to Canning’s views, he accepted in 1827 
the chief -secretaryship of Ireland in his govern- 
ment, and continued to hold the post under Lord 
Goderich and the Duke of Wellington. In 1828 
the death of his father transferred him to the 
Upper House. Returning to his allegiance to tho 
Whigs, in 1S30 he took the seals of the Home 
Office in the government of Earl Grey, and in 
July 1S34 succeeded his chief as prime-minister, 
hut only remained at the head of affairs until the 
following November. Peel, however, gave way to 
Melbourne again in 1835; and he continued in 
office when Victoria ascended the throne (1837). 
He succeeded by his uncommon tact in introduc- 
ing her pleasantly to the various duties of a 
constitutional monarch. In 1S41 he once more 
passed the seals of office to Sir Robert Peel, and 
thenceforward took little part in public affairs. 
He was ineffective as a speaker, hut displayed 
aptitnde for affairs and common sense in the order- 
ing of them. His easy cheerful temper and cordial 
frankness of manner' gained him many friends. 
Sydney Smith, in his second letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton, lias described his character with an 
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exquisite mixture of sarcasm and compliment. 
Melbourne died November 24, 1S48. He mairied 
(1805) a daughter of the Eail of Bessborongh, who, 
under the title of Lady Caroline Lamb ( 1783- 
1828), attained some celebrity as a novel-writer, 
besides nntoiiety from her relations with Loid 
Byion. The charge brought against him by the 
hnshand in 1S36 of seducing the famous Mrs 
Noitnn was thrown out by the jury without leav- 
ing the box. 

See Memoirs by Torrens ( 2 vols. 1S78) ; Lord Mel- 
bourne's Papers, edited by L. C'. ^Sanders J18S9) ; The 
Orerille Memoirs (parts i. and ii. 1873-85) ; and Life 
by Dunckley ( 1800 ). 

Mclcllites, tile name given to a body of Chiis- 
tians in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, who acknow- 
ledge the anthoiity of the pope, and accept the 
doctrines of the Church of Koine, but use the 
liturgy and ceremonies of the Greek Church. They 
conduct divine service in the vernacular tongue, 
receive the Loid’s Supper in both kinds, and follow 
the Eastern Calendar. Their priests need not he 
celibate, hut must not marry after ordination. 
They number close upon SO, 000, and are ruled by a 
patriarch at Damascus, and twelve bishops. The 
name Molchites (lit. Royalists, from Syriac mclchrt, 

‘ a icing ’) dates from the 5th century, and was 
given to those members of the orthodox Eastei n 
Church who suppoited the emperors against the 
Monophysites (q.v.) and Ne.storians (q.v.). 

Mclcllizcdck ( ' king of righteousness’), in the. 
story of Genesis, king of Salem and priest of 
‘ Supreme El.’ lie met Abram on his return from 
the vietoiious expedition against Chedorlaomer, 
gave him his blessing, and received tithes from 
him. The ante-legal king-priest stands in Psalm 
cx. as a figvrre typical of the vicegerent of Jehovah, 
and in Hebrews, vii. 3, of the kingly priesthood of 
Jesus. The chapter in Genesis containing his 
story stands alone in diameter in the Pentateuch, 
anil according to Wellhausen is one of its latest 
additions. Some count it the earliest portion of 
ancient secular history, as Ewald, who thinks it 
may ho based on old Canaanitish records ; others, 
as NBldeke, explain it as utterly uulustorical. 
Mclcoinbe Regis. See Weymouth. 

Mclegnano, formerly Marignano, a town of 
Northern Italy, by rail 12 miles SE. of Milan. 
Pop. 5438. Plere Francis I. of France defeated the 
Swiss in 1515; and in June 1S59 a French force 
under Baraguay d’Hilliers routed the Austrian 
rearguard under Benedek. 

Melfi, an ancient episcopal town of Southern 
Italy, 30 miles N. of Potenza. It is situated on a 
bed of lava to the north-east of the volcanic Monte 
Volture. The once magnificent cathedral, erected 
in 1155, was almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1851. Melfi was a groat stronghold of 
the Normans and capital of Apulia. Pop. 11,765. 

Melfovd, Long, a picturesque village of Suf- 
folk, 13 miles S. of Bury St Edmunds by rail. 
It has a very fine Perpendicular church 260 feet 
long. Pop. of parish, 3293. See two works by 
Sir W. Parker and E. L. Cornier ( 1SS8 ). 

Melilot ( Melilotus ), a genus of clover- like 
plants of the natural order Leguminosfo. The 
Common.Melilot, a yellow-ilowered annual, pretty 
common in hedgerows and the holders of fields in 
Britain, has when in flower the peculiar sweet 
odour of Tonka Bean. The odour increases in dry- 
ing. The flowers and seeds are the chief ingredients 
in flavouring Gruyfere cheese, being bruised and 
mixed with the curd before it is pressed. — The Blue 
Melilot (.17. ccerulea), a native of the north of 
Africa, with short racemes of blue flowers, is 
cultivated in many parts of Europe, particularly 


in Switzei land and the Tyrol, and has the peculiar 
melilot odoui in a high degree. The name liokhaia 
Clover has been given to one or more species. 

Melinite, all explosive obtained from Picric 
Acid (q.v.), itself a powerful explosive, by the 
admixture of some other substance. The fabulous 
powers attributed to melinite when introduced for 
artillery purposes (for shells) by General Boulanger 
in 1886 have not been realised ; the substance has 
been found not stable or reliable, and has caused 
some bad accidents. 

Mcliyhaguhe. See Honey-eater. 

Melissic Aci«l. See Wax. 

Mellifoilt Abbey, a ruin standing 4 miles 
NW. of Drogheda, was the first Cislereian founda- 
tion in Ireland, founded by St Malaehy (q.v.) in 
1142. In 1539, when it surrendered to Henry 
VIII. ’a commissioners, it had 140 monks. Its 
remains were excavated during 1884-85. .See 
Mdlif'ont Ahhcj/, by K. F. B. (1880). 

Mclo, a town of Cerro Largo in Uruguay, on 
the Taeuari, here crossed by a stone bridge, 
‘built in 1805 by a Frenchman who was murdered 
for collecting toll’ (Mnlluill). Pop. 5000. 

Molodeoil, an instillment of the typo of the 
Harmonium (q.v.), superseded by Llio American 
organ. In 1859 over 20,000 melodcons woro made 
in the United Ktatcs. The name is also applied to 
an improved variety of the Accordion (q.v.). 

Melodrama (Gr. melon, ‘a song,’ and drama) 
strictly denotes a half-musical drama, or that kind 
of dramatic performance in which declamation 
is interrupted from time to time by_ instrumental 
music. The name, however, which was first 
applied to the opera by its inventor, Ottavio 
Itinuceini, has come to designate a roninulic play, 
depending' mainly on sensational incidents, thril- 
ling situations, and an effective denouement. Great 
sums are spent in the staging of such pieces, and 
the costumes, scenery, and mechanical ell'eets are 
often very striking. The expression 1 transpontine 
drama’ lefers to a time when such plays weie 
identified with houses on the Surrey Hide of the 
Thames ; nowadays the homo of melodrama in 
London is to he found in such theatres as Drury 
Lane and the Adelphi. 

Melon ( Ciwumis mclo), a plant of the same 
genus with the Cucumber (q.v.), much cultivated 
for its fruit, which is sweet, with a delicious though 
peculiar flavour and smell. The melon is an annual, 
with trailing or climbing sLouih, lateral tendrils, 
rounded angular leaves, small, yellow, monoecious 
flowers, and large round or somewhat ovate fruit. 
It is supposed to he a native of the subtropical 
parts of Asia, although it has never been discovered 
m a wild state. Its English name was originally 
Musk Melon. The varieties in cultivation are 
very numerous, some of them distinguished by a 
thick and warty rind, some by a rind cracked 
in a net-like manner, some by riba and furrows, 
some by a perfectly smooth and thin rind; they 
differ also in the colour of the flesh of the fruit, 
which is green, led, yellow, &c. ; and in the 
size of the fruit, which varies from 3 or 4 inches 
to a foot or more in diameter. The melon is 
eaten either by itself or with sugar, and some- 
times with pepper or ginger. Its cultivation in 
hotbeds and m specially constructed hothouses 
is extensively earned on in all parts of Britain, 
and very great care is bestowed on it. A loamy 
soil is best suited to it. The setting of the fruit by 
dusting the female flower with Llio pollen of the 
male flower is constantly practised by gardeners. 
Warmth and bright sunshine are requisite to the 
production of fruit of good quality. — The Water- 
Melon or Cifcrnl ( C . citrullus), although rarely 
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cultivated in Britain, is highly esteemed and much 
cultivated in almost all warm countries. It is a 
native of the warm parts of the Old World. It has 
deeply lobed and gashed leaves, and a large round 
fruit with smooth dai k-green spotted 
rind, and pink or white flesh, less 
sweet than the melon, but much 
moie juicy or watery, and therefore 
much prized in many waimeonntiies. 

In America it is only the water 
melon that is ever called simply 
melon ; foi the other the old Eng- 
lish name is retained where ‘canta- 
loupe ’ is not used. In South Caro- 
lina the water melon has reached 
45 lb. — South Afiica has another 
species of Water Melon ( C. Cn/fer), 
very valuable to the inhabitants. — 

The Chute (G. Chntc) is a native of 
Egypt and Arabia. — The Kaukoor 
( C. utilissimns) is a native of India, 
and much cultivated in some pai ts 
of that country ; it has oval Irnit, 
smooth, variegated with different 
shades of yellow, and about G inches 
long, with much the flavour of the 
melon. The fruit will keep for 
several months, and is much used 
both raw and in curries. The half- 
grown fruit is pickled. The seeds 
contain much farina and oil, and are ground into 
meal ; the oil is also expressed, and used both for 
food and in lamps. The seeds of others of this 
genus may he used in the same way ; and they are 
said to be useful as a diuretic medicine. 

Melos (Ttal. Milo), a Greek island, the most 
south-westerly of the Cyclades, 13 miles longfiiy 8 
broad, with 4200 inhabitants. The island is volcanic, 
ami produces sulphur, salt, pumice-stone, stucco, 
millstones, and a little oil and wine. Amongst 
the ruins of the ancient city of Melos, and near its 
theatre, was found the priceless antique, the 
Venus de Milo, now one of the chiefest treasures 
of the Louvre. See Venus. 

McU>Oin'cne (‘the singing one’), one of the 
nine Muses, the representative of Tragedy. 

Mcll’OSC, a pleasant little town of Roxburgh- 
shire, on the south hank of the Tweed, and at the 
north base of the triple Eildons ( q. v. ), 37 miles SSE. 
of Edinburgh by rail. At Old Melrose, 24 miles 
farther east, waH founded about 035 the Coluniban 
monastery, of which St Cuthbert (q.v.) became 
a monk. It wns burned by Kenneth MacAlpine 
in 839, and had been quite deserted for upwards of 
fifty years, when in 1136 the great Cistercian abbey 
of Melrose itself was founded by David I. Twice 
burned by the English, this was slowly rebuilt on a 
scale of increased magnificence between 1322 and 
1505, only forty years after which date two fresh 
English invasions commenced the destruction that 
was speedily completed by the Reformers. The 
abbey was in the Second Pointed style, with 
approaches to Third Pointed, and was beyond 
doubt the most beautiful structure of which Scot- 
land could boast in the middle ages. What now 
remains is the ruined conventual church, 215 feet 
long by 116 across the transepts, with some frag- 
ments of the cloister, which seems to have been 
a square of 150 feet. The carvings and traceries, 
hewn in a stone of singular excellence, are scarcely 
surpassed liy any in England. Melrose shines in 
Scott’s pages with a splendour its meagre history 
fails to sustain. The second abbot, St Waltheof, 
the royal founder’s stepson ; Alexander II. anil 
Johanna, his queen; the heart of Robert Bruce; 
the good Sir Janies, the Knight of Liddesdale, the 
hero of Otterburn, and others of the Douglas line ; 


the ‘wondious Michael Scott;’ and Sir David 
Brewster — all these are buried here ; else, the 
annals of Melrose have little to record. A burgh 
of barony since 1609, the town possesses a market- 


cross (1642), a suspension foot-bridge over the 
Tweed (1826), a hydropathic (1871), and half a 
dozen hotels, it being a great tourist centre, as 
well for its abbey as from the vicinity of Abbots- 
ford, Drybnrgh, &c. Pop, ( 1841 ) 893 ; ( 1S81 ) 1550. 

See the Chronica dc Madras, 7J1-1275, eil. by Joseph 
Stevenson (Bnmiiityne Club, 1835); the Liber A. Marie 
dc. Metros, ed. by Cosmo limes (Bannatyne Club, 1837); 
Scott’s Abbot and Lay of the Last Minstrel ; and works 
by AVade (1801) and Pinches (1879). 

Melting-point. The following are some of the 
most important melting-points, which may also he 
regarded as the freezing-points of the corresponding 
liquids : 
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Fall. 
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Alcohol, pure 
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(l 
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linseed oil. 
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Ice 

0 

32 
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,, 
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|| 
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17 
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Phosphorus, 

44-2 
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II 
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Potassium . . 
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Platinum . . 

tl 
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3272 

Sodium 

05-6 
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Iodine 

113 

235 
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II 

2600 
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Melting-points beyond about 900 

0 

or 1000° F. 


are merely approximate and relative. 

Melton-Mowlu-ay, a town of Leicestershire, 
in the centre of a great hunting district, is seated 
on the river Eye near its junction with the Wreak, 
15 miles NE. of Leicester, and 104 NNAY. of 
London. It has a line cruciform church, mainly 
Early English, and is famous for its manufac- 
tures of pork pies and Stilton cheese, cliieily for 
retail in the London, Manchester, and Leeds 
markets. Near the town in February 1644 a severe 
engagement took place between parties of royalist 
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mill parliamentary troops, resulting in tire defeat 
of the latter : and amongst its natives have been 
Archbishop de Melton, who lies limit'd in the 
chinch, and ‘Orator’ Henley. Pop. (1S01) 1706; 
( 1S81 ) 3820. 

Melllll, the capital of the Fiench department of 
Seine ct-Marne, on the Seine, near the Finest of 
Fontainebleau, 28 miles SE. of Paris. If has two 
interesting churches, and manufactures of leather, 
iiottery, Sc. Melun, the 71 Idodunmn of Cicsru, 
fell into the hands of the English after a six 
months’ siege, in 1-120, and was held by them for 
ten years. Pop. (1872) 11,098; (1886) 12,327. 

Melusiue, or Melusina, the name of a fairy 
lady who figures prominently in the celebrated 
medieval French romance so called, the motif of 
which is similar to that of the legend of Eros 
(Cupid) and Psyche, is of far-reaching antiquity, 
and lias many parallels and analogues in the legends 
and popular' lie tions of most countiies, Asiatic as 
well as European. "Briefly stated, Melnsine con- 
sents to marry a knight called Itayniondiii, or 
Raymond, on the condition that lie should never 
see' her on a certain day every week, to which lie 
binds himself by solemn oaths. She hears him 
eight sons, the warlike exploits of seven of whom 
occupy the greater portion of this entertaining 
romance. At length Raymond is induced by his 
brother to break lus promise, and on the usual day 
of Melusine’s seclusion he discovers her in a hath, 
the lower part of her body being like a great 
serpent. Soon after this Raymond, enraged at 
the cruelty of one of his sons, upbraids the inno- 
cent Melusiue as ‘a false serpent,’ whose offspring 
could never come to any permanent good. Melusiue 
forgives him, but her doom cannot he averted, and, 
after a touching scene, she takes her flight through 
the window in the likeness of a monstrous dragon ; 
and in this form she afterwards appeared hovering 
near the castle of Lnsignan — erected by her own 
fairy power for her beloved lord Raymond — when- 
ever one of her descendants was about to die, thus 
acting the part of the Irish Banshee. 

In the myth of Cupid and Psyche the mortal 
maiden is not to behold her celestial spouse; but, 
incited by her envious sisteis, she takes a lighted 
lamp to look upon him one night as he lies asleep, 
and, in her agitation at beholding his marvellous 
beauty, a drop of oil from the lamp falls on him, 
whereupon he and the splendid palace vanish, and 
Psyche linds herself on a desolate heath. She is 
reunited to him, however, after performing a 
number of seemingly impossible tasks by order of 
her vindictive mother-in-law, Venus. This myth 
has deeply penetrated European folklore. In a 
Sicilian tale a girl is married to a gieeu bird, who 
changes to a handsome young man on bathing in 
a pan of milk. She is not to ask his name. In a 
Horse tale a prince is bewitched by his step- 
mother, so that he is a white hear by clay and a 
man by night ; in a Danish tale, a' wolf ; in a 
Chilian tale (of European origin doubtless), a 
hideous black man ; and in all three, and many 
other analogues and variants, the bride loses her 
enchanted spouse for a time in the same manner as 
in the Urteco-Roirran myth, which several learned 
scholars have endeavoured to interpret as typifying 
the natural phenomenon of the Dawn. 

One of the oldest legends of this class is the 
Hindu myth of Urvasi and Puniravas, the con- 
dition which the celestial nymph imposes on her 
husband being that she is not to see him naked— 
which Mr Andrew Lang ( Custom and Myth) con- 
siders, with good reason, as signifying ‘a custom 
of women.’ Pressine, the mother of Melusiue, 
imposes on her lmsband, the king of Albany, the 
condition that he should never see her in child- 


bed. He forgets his promise and loses his fairy 
spouse. According to a Spanish legend of the 
princely family of Haro, a hud of Biscay, while 
chasing the wild hoar, meets with a fairy, who 
consents to wed him if he promise never to pro- 
nouiiee a holy name in her piesonco. — In another 
Hindu legend, Bhckr, the frog, is a maiden who 
consents to marry a king on the condition that he 
never shows her a drop of wafer: being faint one 
day, she asked her husband for water, which he 
gave her, forgetting his promise, and sire dis- 
appear ed. 

A very striking parallel to the legertd of Melnsine 
is found iit a tale current among the Estlnmians, 
in which a wandering youth falls irr love with a 
maiden sitting on a rook by the shore, who lakes 
hint (like 1 ’inline with the knight in Femme's 
charming tale) down into a submarine palaee, where 
she marries hint, but imposes orr him ortc con- 
dition, (hat ho must not seek to see her orr a 
Thursday. 11 is curiosity at length overpowers his 
prudence, ami he discovers her in a great, lank of 
water, with the lower part of her body like llrat of 
a Unit, the result being that he linds himself near 
his native village, where nobody knows him, for he 
is now art old mart, arrd all his relatives are dead. 
Unrline is also a daughter of the stream, and sire 
makes her husband promise that he will never 
speak angrily to her when on or near any water. 
Ho, too, in the Persian tale of Ring llitzvanshalr arid 
the Turkish tale of the king of Yemen, both of 
whom espouse daughters of the genii ; the condition 
is that the lmsband rnirst not question or complain 
of anything lri.s wife should do, however strange it 
might appear. Such conditions occur so frequently 
in the fairy tales of almost every people (see also 
Lohengrin) ; and it may he added (hat biles of 
Forbidden Chambers, familiar to readers of Lhe 
Arabian Nit/htn, of which many examples are 
current irr Europu, aio closely allied to legends 
of the Urvasi and I’un'iravas, Eros and Psyche, 
arrd Melusitra cycle. 

See Ma.x-il uller’s Chips from a Uermnn Workshop, 
vol. ii. ; litumg-Goukl’s Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ayes; Cox’s Mytholoiiy of the Aryan Nations (1K70); 
Grimm’s Teutonic Mytholoyy (trails. StnlyhrasH ) ; ('loiis- 
ton’s Popular Tates and Fictions (1887); (-Houston's 
(franpof Eastern lluniunccs and Stories (1889) ; rind lilt 
uld English vei-bion of tho romance of Milusim; from 
the French of John of Arras (1887), printed for tho Early 
English Text Society (1891), from a unique MS, of tho 
13th century, with full appendix notes by tho present 
writer ou tho Gupicl and Psycho and JMolusina oyclo of 
legends. 

Melville, the name of an island, a sound, and 
a peninsula in the polar regions of North America. 
The island is crossed by 75’ N. lat. and 110“ AY. 
long., and is separated on the west by Filzwillituu 
Strait from Prince Patrick Island. ( irealcst length, 
200 miles ; greatest breadth, 180 miles, in 181!) 
Parry, who gave the island its name, passed the 
winter hero with Iris crews. The sound, about 230 
miles long by 200 broad, extends south-east of the 
island, anti communicates with tho Arctic Ocean 
orr the west by Banks Strait, and with Ballin Bay 
orr the east by Barrow Strait and Lancaster Sound. 
Tire peninsula projects from tho continent at its 
north-easterrr corner, arrd has on the N. tho Fury 
arrd Heela Strait, arrd on tho E. Fox Channel. It 
is 250 miles in length by about 100 in average 
breadth. — Another Melville Island lies across the 
entrance to Van Diomerr Gulf off the shore rtf the 
northern territory of South Australia. Area, 143 
sq. nr. It is hilly and covered with vegetation. 
The earliest British settlement orr this const was 
made here in 1824, 

Melville, Andrew, a champion of Scottish 
Presbyterianism, was horn 1st August 1545, at 
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Baldovy, near Montrose. He was educated at the 
grammar-school of Montrose, whence lie removed in 
li is fourteenth year to the univeisity of St Andrews. 
Here he remained four years, and left it with the 
reputation of being ‘ the host philosopher, poet, and 
Giecian of any young master in the land.’ He then 
proceeded to Paris, where lie continued his studies 
for two yeais. His reputation must have been 
already considerable, for in his twenty-first year he 
was chosen regent in the college of St Marceon, 
Poitiers. Some time afterwards he proceeded to 
Geneva, where through the influence of Beza, with 
whose opinions in religion and politics he alieady 
sympathised, he was appointed to the chaii of 
Humanity in the Academy. On his return to Scot- 
land ( 1574 ) he was appointed Principal of tlie college 
of Glasgow, where lie did the highest service to 
the cause of learning throughout the country. He 
had a very important share in drawing up that 
charter of the Presbyterian polity, the Second 
Book of Discipline (see Discipline). In 1580 
Melville was chosen Principal of St Mary’s College, 
St Andrews. Hero, ‘ besides giving lectures on 
theology, lie taught the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Rabbinical languages.’ in 1582 he preached 
the opening sermon before the General Assembly, 
and boldly ‘ inveighed against the bloody knife of 
absolute authority, whereby men intended to pull 
the crown off Clmst's head and to wring the sceptre 
out of his hand.' Two yeais later Melville was 
summoned before the lb ivy -council on account of 
a sermon pi cached at St Andrews; and to escape 
imprisonment he removed to London. Here lie re- 
mained till the downfall of Arran in tlie following 
year, and then after an absence of twenty months 
returned and resumed las oflice at St Andrews. He 
was repeatedly elected moderator of the General 
Assembly and rector of the university. At Cupar 
in 1596 Melville headed a deputation to ‘remon- 
strate’ with the king; and when James reminded 
the zealous remonstrant that lie was his vassal, 
‘ Sirrah 1’ retorted Melville, ‘ve are God’s silly 
vassal ; there are two kings and two kingdoms in 
Scotland : there is King James, the liuad of this 
commonwealth, and there is Christ Jesus, the King 
of the church, whose subject James the Sixth is, 
and of whose kingdom he is not a king, nor a lord, 
nor a head, hut a member.’ In 1605 Melville was 
called to England to attend the famous conference 
at Hanrpton Couit. Having ridiculed tlie service 
in the Chanel Royal in a Latin epigram, he was 
summoned before "the English Privy-council, when 
lie broke out into a torrent of invective against the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for encouraging popery 
and superstition, profaning the Sabbath, iVc. Tlie 
king, violating every principle of justice, imme- 
diately sent him to the Tower, where lie remained 
for more than four years. In 1611 lie was released 
on the solicitation of tlie Duke of Bouillon, who 
wanted his services as a professor in his university 
at Sedan in France. Melville, now in his sixty- 
sixtli year, would fain have returned to Scotland, 
but J ames would not listen to his request. Melville 
died about 1622, hut neither the date of his death 
nor the events of his last years arc ascertained. 
See M'Crie’s Life of Melville (2 vols. 1819). 

James Melville, noplmw of Andrew Melville, 
was born near Montroso in 1556. After receiving 
the best education that Scotland could then offer, he 
became regent or tutor in the college of Glasgow, 
and afterwards professor of Oriental Languages in 
the university of St Andrews. In 1586 he settled 
as minister in Kilrenny, Fife, taking an active 
though not a commanding part in the affairs of tlie 
church at large. He is mainly remembered, how- 
ever, for liis so-called Diary, extending from 1556 
to 1601. Ejected in 1606, ho died in 1614 at 
Benvick-on-Tweed. Melville sees all the persons 
321 


and events of his day from his own point of view as 
a Presbyterian minister. Nevertheless liis record is 
of real interest and importance for students of the 
period which it covers. There are editions in the 
Bammtyne Club ( 1829 ) anil Wodimv Society ( 1842). 

Melville, Herman, an American author, was 
bom in New York city, August 1, 1819. He be- 
came a sailor, blit in 1842 lie deserted fiom a whal- 
ing-ship, owing to the captain’s harsh tieatment, 
at the Maiqnesas Islands. There he was kept four 
months as tlie prisoner of a savage tiibe in the 
Typee Valley, whence lie was lescued by an 
Australian whaler. Returning to the United 
States in 1816, he published Typee, a spirited 
account of liis residence in the Marquesas, and in 
1847 Omoo, a continuation of liis adventures in 
Oceania. A number of tales and three volumes of 
poetry afterwards came from liis pen. 

Melville, Sir James, of Halhill, boin in 1535, 
was sent as page of honour to the young Queen 
Mary in France, and subsequently undeitook 
numeious missions to the court of England and of 
the Elector Palatine. He died 1st November 1607, 
leaving interesting Memoirs, of which the standard 
edition is that of the Bannatyne Club (1827). 

Melville, Viscount, See Dunuas, 

Melville, Whyte-, See Whyte-Melville. 

Membrane, in Anatomy. This term is applied 
to designate those textures of the animal hotly 
which are arranged in the form of lamina?, and 
cover organs, or line the interior of cavities, or 
take part in the formation of the walls of canals or 
tubes. The structure and special uses of some of 
the most important of the animal membranes are 
noticed in separate articles, such as Mucous Mem- 
brane (see Digestion), Serous Membrane (q.v.), 
iSrc. ; and tlie membranes in wbicli the foetus is 
enclosed are described in tlie article Placenta. 

Mcnicl, a Piussian seaport, defended by a 
citadel and two forts on the sea side, lies at the 
northern extremity of the Kurisehes Haff, at its 
opening into the Baltic, 70 miles NNE, of Danzig. 
It has a large harbour, and exports from Lithuania 
and Russia timber, ilax and linseed, coal, manure, 
grain, and herrings to tlie annual value of £900,000 
to £1,000,000, timber constituting half the value ; 
Great Britain takes one-third of the total. The 
imports, which generally exceed a million sterling, 
include the exports in transit, and textiles, colonial 
produce, and wine and spiiits for local use. The 
town possesses manufactories of brandy, soap and 
chemicals, saw-mills, iron-foundries, breweries, and 
shipbuilding-yards. There is a good school of 
navigation. "Pop. (1875) 19,796; (1885) 18,748. 
Memel was founded in 1252 by the Livonian order, 
who gave it to the Teutonic Knights, by whom it 
was fortified in 1404. It suffered severely in the 
Lithuanian wars (13tli to 15tli centuries). Here 
in 1807 Frederick-William III. of Prussia took 
refuge, and a treaty with England was signed. 
Having been almost wholly destroyed by fire 
in 1854, it was rebuilt in modern style. For tlie 
river Memel, see Niemen. 

Mcniling, or moie correctly Memlinc, Hans, 
Flemish painter, was born at Mainz in the first 
half of the 15tli century, of Dutch parents, and 
died at Bruges, where most of liis life was spent, 
on 11th August 1494. His painting gained him 
a wide reputation, extending even to England and 
Italy. Ilia principal works are sacred subjects, 
such as ‘ The Last Judgment ’ (at Danzig), ‘ Seven 
Sorrows and Seven Joys of the Virgin,’ ‘Marriage 
of St Catharine,’ ‘Adoration,’ several Madonnas, 
and the fourteen small paintings that adorn the 
shrine containing St Ursula’s relies at Cologne ; 
and portraits, as of Sir John Donne, of Bingo- 
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master Moieel, and of Moreel’s daughter. See 
Lives by AVeale (in Dutch, 1871) anil Michiels (in 
Fieneli, 1S83) ; also cirt Journal (1885, p. 318). 

Mciniilillgen, an old town of Bavaria, 33 miles 
SSE. of Dim, played a piominent part in the 
religious wars of the 16lh century. Here Moreau 
defeated the Austrians under lvray, 9th and 10th 
May 1800. Linen, cloth, &c. are manufactured. 
Pop. 8688. 

illemnon, a hero of Greek mythology, son of 
Tithonus and Eos (the Dawn), who led to Trov a 
host of Ethiopians to aid his step-uncle Priam after 
the death of Hector, slew Antilochus, Nestor’s son, 
in single combat, and was himself slain by Achilles. 
Various legends are told of his supposed rule a t 
Susa, where lie was said to have built the acropolis, 
and of his vassalage to the Assyrian Teutamus. 
His corpse was removed from the battlefield by 
Eos, whose early tears for her sou aie by mortals 
called dewdrops, and his followeis the Memnonides 
were turned into birds. Alem noli is chielly a posl- 
Hrimeric hero, and attained bis greatest celebrity 
in i cry late times, when the Greeks discovered the 
two famous colossal statues of Amenoph III. stand- 
ing in front of his now vanished temple oil the left 
hank of the Nile at Thebes, and regardless of history 
clubbed the eastern oneMemnon. ft is an imposing 
throned figure, originally about CO feet high, carved 
in breccia, hut broken in ancient times and repaired 
with sandstone blocks. Its special peculiarity, 
which procured it the name of the ‘Vocal Meinnon ’ 
and the honour of forming one of the seven wonders 
of the world, was the property of emitting a metal- 
lic sound, like the snapping of a chord, especially 
about sunrise, whence the imaginative Greeks con- 
cluded that it was the voice of Meninon hailing his 
newly-risen mother the Dawn. Considerable differ- 
ence of opinion lias prevailed as to the real cause of 
this phenomenon, which has been variously ascribed 
to the artifice of the priests, who struck the sonorous 
stone of which the statue is composed, to the pass- 
age of light draughts of air tluough the cracks, and 
to the sudden expansion of aqueous particles under 
the influence of the sun's rays. This remarkable 
quality of the statue is first 'mentioned by Strabo, 
who visited it in company of /Elios Callus about 
18 13. G. ; and upwards of a hundred inscriptions of 
Greek and Roman visitors incised upon its legs 
record the visits of ancient travellers to hearken 
to Meninon when he 

Softly sings beneath the Libyan hills, 

Where spreading Nile parts hundred-gated Thebes, 

from the ninth year of Nero, G3 A.D., to the reign 
of the Emperor Severus, when it became silent. 
Amongst visitors whose names are recorded are 
the Emperor Hadrian and his wife Sabina. Sen- 
timius Severus also visited the statue, and is 
believed to have restored it in its present shape ; 
for Juvenal mentions it as broken in half ( dimidio 
maqicce resonant ubi Memnane chorda: ), and no 
notice of it occurs under the Pharaohs or Ptolemies 
[sw Edinburgh Review, July 1886).— The name of 
Memnoneum was given to the sepulchral quarter 
of Thebes, and there were Memnonea at Abydos.— 
Besides the mythical Memnon two historical per- 
sonages of this name are known — one a Rhodian 
commander of the mercenaries of Artabnzus in the 
war against Artaxerxes-Oelms, who subsequently 
fled to Maced on, and afterwards entering the 
Persian service defended Persia against Alexander 
(336 B.C.), and finally died at the siege of Mitylene 
(333 B.G.) : the other a Greek historian, who wrote 
a history of Heracleia Pontica in 16 hooks, which 
have been epitomised by Pliotius. 

Memoirs. See Biography. 

Memory. See Mnemonics. 


Memory, Diseases of. Mommy, or the power 
of reproducing mental or sensory impressions, is im- 
paiietl by age, wounds, or injuries to the head or 
ncivous system, fevers, intemperance, and various 
physical conditions. It is allected in most kinds 
of mental derangement, lmt is in a most signal 
manner obliterated or enfeebled in Dementia. Them 
are, however, examples of memory surviving all 
other faculties, and preserving a clear and exten- 
sive notion of long and complicated series of events 
amid general darkness and ruin of mind. Inco- 
herence owes some of its features to defective or 
irregular memory. Cases of so marvellous an ex- 
altation of this faculty as where a whole parlia- 
menlaiy debate could he recalled, or a whole play 
of Shakespeare’s recited by a man at one time, 
which would be onlinavily impossible for him, aie 
common in the beginning of attacks of mania, 
ami always should suggest disease. There me, 
however, special affections of the faculty. It may 
be suspended while the intelligence remains intact. 
Periods of personal or geneial history may elude 
the grasp, and even that continuity of impressions 
which goes far to constitute the feeling of personal 
identity is broken up, and a duality or multiplicity 
of experiences may appear Lo be conjoined. 'The 
converse of this may happen, and impressions that 
had completely faded away may, under excitement 
or cerebral disease, return. There are, besides, 
states in which this power is partially allected, ns 
in the instances where the numbers f> and 7 were 
lost, and where a highly-educated man could not 
retain any conception of the letter E ; secondly, 
where it is perverted, recalling images iuappio- 
priately and in ail erroneous sequence of order or 
time, and different from what are desired ; ami 
thirdly, whore, while the written or printed signs 
of ideas can he used, the oral or articulate signs 
are forgotten. Such examples of diseased memory 
are now classified as amnesia, simple loss of mem- 
ory j amnesic aphasia, loss of memory of spoken 
words (.see Aphasia); and amnesic agraphia, loss 
of memory of written words. Most of 'these special 
deviations from health depend upon morbid changes 
in a very limited poition — 1 Broca’s convolution ’ — 
of the left side of the brain. The discovery of 
this fact by Broea was the first of the brilliant 
discoveries as to the localisation of function in the 
brain cortex. See EuuchterHlehon, Medical Psy- 
chology ; and Ilihot, Lcs Maladies da la Mlmotm 
(1881). 

Memphis, a celebrated Egyplian city, situated 
at the apex of the Delta, or Lower Egypt, the 
ancient capital of the country, called by the 
Egyptians Men nefar, or ‘the Good Station,’ by 
the Hebrews Moph, anil by the Arabs Mem}'. 
It was founded by Monos, the first monarch of the 
1st dynasty, who, according to Herodotus, changed 
the bed of the Nile, mid made an embankment 100 
stadia above Memphis to protect the new city 
against inundations, the remains of which still exist 
about Id miles above Mitrahoiniy, the centre of old 
Memphis, and the site of the loniplo of 1’tali. 
Menes fortified the city, and laid the foundations 
of the temple. The site was well chosen ; pro- 
tected alike by the Libyan and Arabian chains 
of mountains against the river and the incursions 
of the sand, defending the approach of the country 
from the incursions of Asiatic liomatlH, and com- 
municating with the Red Hen and the Mediter- 
ranean. The city, which at one time had a cir- 
cumference of 150 stadia, was composed of two por- 
tions — one built of crude bricks, the other, on which 
was the citadel, of calcareous stone. The palace, 
built by Menes, was enlarged by his son Atliothis, 
and was always inhabited either by a monarch or 
by his viceroy. After the 6th dynasty the city de- 
clined in importance, anil was apparently hold by 
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the Hyksos after the 13tli anil before the 18th 
(1500 B.C. )■ At this, period Memphis was ruled 
L a viceroy, a prince of the blood, and still re- 
mained a religions capital. It rose again to great 
importance under the Saifco monarchs, about (500 
E c. who restored it ; audit was conquered by Sen- 
nacherib. Its temples were maguiliceut, and com- 
prised the Iseum, a large temple of Isis, completed 
by Amasis II. just prior to Cambyses (523 U.O.); 
a temple dedicated to Proteus, in the foreign 
quarter; the temple of the Apis, having a peri- 
style arrd court ornamented with figures, opposite 
the south propylivuur of the temple of Ptalr, where 
the sacred hull resided ; the Serapeum, or temple 
of Serapis, discovered lry M. Marietie ; the Kilo- 
meter; a temple of Ra; arrd the shrine of the 
Cabiri. Here were the statues of Ramoses II., orre 
of which is known as ‘ the fallen colussus,’ at 
Mitraheuiry. Still more remarkable was tire great 
necropolis of tire city, in the centre of which 
towered the pyramids (see Pyramids). During 
the attempts of the native rulers to throw off the 
Persian rule, Memphis was arr important strategic 
poirrt. Ochus indicted severe injury orr this towrr, 
having plundered the temples arrd thrown down 
the walls after he had driven out Neelanebes. 
Alexander the Great hero worshipped the Apis, 
and Iris corpse was brought to this city by Ptolemy 
before it was finally transferred to Alexandria. 
Tire first Ptolemies were crowned in the Sempcum. 
Ptolemy VIII. destroyed the city, fttul it fell with 
the rest of Egypt under tho Homan rule, arrd after- 
wards was conquered by ’Arm' ibrr el-Asi (040 
A.D.). Its ruins, which served as quarries for 
later buildings, wore large and important in tire 
13th century, when they wore seen by Abd-ul- 
Latif ; hut little is now to ho seen beyond deeply- 
buried walls. Bee works cited at Euyut. 

Memphis, a city and port of entry of Tennes- 
see, stands on a high bluff on tho east bank of the 
Mississippi River, 826 miles above New Orleans, 
arrd 230 miles lry rail \VSW. of Nashville. Tire 
river to this point is navigable for tire largest sea- 
going vessels, and eight litres of railway terminate 
here; the trade of Memphis is accordingly very 
large. If is a handsome town, with wide, regular 
streets, and groat warehouses bordering the esplan- 
ade that extends along Lire hi nil. The public build- 
ings include a custom-house, cotton exchange, a large 
hospital, a Roman Catholic college, and numerous 
churches. Memphis is one of the first cotton marts 
in the United States, and has numerous manufac- 
tories, including foundries, machine-shops, oil, lum- 
ber, and Hour mills, steam-gins, &c. Tire city was 
l'i.sited by fearful epidemics of yellow fever in 1878 
arrd 1879, since when its drainage and sewerage 
have been thoroughly reconstructed. Pop. (1850) 
8841 ; (1870) 40,226; (1880) 33,592; (1890) 64,586. 
See Harper's Magazine (September 1888). 
Menado, See Celebes. 

Menage, Giles, a French writer, bom at 
Angers in 1613, gave up the bar for the_ church, 
hub chiefly spent his time irr literary pursuits. He 
founded, in opposition to the Academy, a salon, 
the Merouriales, which gained him a European 
reputation, arrd the ridicule of Moliere as Vadius in 
Famines Savunics. His Dietionnaire Btymolomguc 
da la Lamjue Frttn^uisc ( 1050 ; best ed. by Jault, 
2 vols. 1750), arrd his O rig ini della Lingua ItaUana 
(1669), are erudite works, but contain many. fanci- 
ful etymologies. He died in 1G92. See Life by 
Baret ( Paris, 1859 ). 

Menai Strait, a channel between Carnarvon- 
shire and tire island of Anglesey, running east- 
north-east from its southern extremity to Bangor, 
a distance of 14 miles, where if widens out into 
Beaumaris Bay. Its width varies from about 200 


yards to 2 miles, whilst the scenery on both sides 
is very picturesque. The navigation is hazardous, 
hut for the sake of expedition ressels under 100 
torts, and occasionally some of larger size, pass 
through the strait. At its entrance the tides some- 
times rise to a height of 30 feet; ordinary neap- 
tides, however, do rrot rise more than from 12 to 
lot feet. Communication between the mainland 
arrd Anglesey was fonneily solely maintained lry 
for ly -boats at different points, hut since 1825 access 
lias been afforded by a suspension bridge, arrd since 
1850 by tire Britannia Bridge. See Bridge. 
Mcnam. See Siam. 

Menander, tile most famous Greek poet of 
tire New Comedy, was born at Athens in 342 u.c. , 
and was drowned at the Piranis in 291. He was 
tire friend, if not the pupil, of Theophrastus, him- 
self a disciple of Plato arrd Aristotle ; and he was 
the intimate of Epicurus, and the favourite of 
Demetrius Plraleretts and Ptolemy the son of 
Lag us. Ili.s comedies seem to hare been more suc- 
cessful with cultured than with popular audiences, 
for we arc told that only eight out of a hundred 
comedies gained the prize. Unhappily we possess 
but fragments of bis work, but wo may safely take 
our estimate of the ‘tumulus Menander' from his 
close copyist arrd imitator, Terence, and front the 
words of’ such writers as Ovid, Propertius, arrd 
Pliny. Tire Attic New Comedy was essentially 
domestic rather than political in character, and its 
chief figures are conveniently summed up irr the 
litres of Ovid : 

Dmri firllnv- nmw, durtrs pater, Improba lenn 
Vivel, dum trier ctrrx Manila, Jlennudros erit. 

His most famous comedy seems to have been the 
Thais, and it is interesting that of the five lines 
preserved one is quoted by Sit Paul (1 Cor. xv. 33). 
The fragments will be found in Meineke’s Frag- 
manta (Jomicorum Qrcecorum, and Hock’s Comi- 
corum Alticorum Fragmcnla. .See works on him 
by Guizot (1855) and Ilorkel (1857). 

Mcnchiltov. See Menschikoff. 

McncillS. the Latin form of MEXG-TSF,, the 
name of a Chinese sage, a contemporary of Plato 
and Aristotle, who was horn in the province of 
Shan-lung in 372 U.C. He was brought up by his 
mother — tire pattern of all mothers ever since in 
the eyes of the Chinese— and founded a school on 
the model of that of his great predecessor. Con- 
fucius, for whom Mencius entertained a feeling of 
reverent admiration. When forty years of age he 
led out his disciples and travelled from one princely 
court to another during more than twenty. years, 
seeking a ruler who would put into practice his 
system of social and political order. But, finding 
none, he again withdrew into retirement, and died 
in 289 b.c. After Iris death his disciples collected 
his conversations and exhortations, and published 
them as the Booh of Mcng-tsa. Tire aim of 
Mencius’ teaching was essentially practical : how 
men, especially the rulers of men, shall best regu- 
late their conduct, both public and private. The 
philosophic root of his system is belief in the 
ethical goodness of man’s nature, which quality 
lie takes to be the essential character istic of the 
humanity of men. From this root grow the 
cardinal virtues of benevolence, righteousness, 
moral wisdom, and propriety of conduct. It 
should be the aim of the individual . to perfect 
himself by practising these virtues in all the 
relations of ins social and political life. The 
flowering of this goodly plant which Mencius 
planted for the ordering of the lives of men, both 
individual and collective, assumed the form of a 
liberal and enlightened system of political economy. 
Amongst other things he advocated freedom of 
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trade, the deposition of unworthy mleis, division 
of labour, inspection of work by the government, 
encouragement of markets, maintenance of good 
roads and bridges, &c. , condemnation of war, care 
for the poor and neglected, but above all the pro- 
motion of education — the summary of the whole 
being that the welfare of the people should he the 
chief consideration of the state. _ There is also an 
aristocratic element in his teaching. The highest 
types of individual character are exhibited by the 
scholar, the great man, the superior man or sage, 
and the holy or ideal man ; their personal example 
is the best educator the people can have. Hie 
fruits of Mencius’ teaching have always been 
highly valued by liis countrymen from his own 
times to the present, ‘ The chief clictu of modem 
Chinese ethics and politics are mostly taken 
literally from Mencius, or adhere closely to his 
teaching. ’ 

Sec Legge, Life and TFbi'A’s of Mencius ( 1S75 ; ‘Chinese 
Classics’ series); and Faber, Mind of Mencius (Eng. 
trans. 18S2). 

Mcncle, capital of the French department of 
Lozere, on the Lot, in a valley surrounded by high 
hills, 66 miles NW. of Nlmes, has a cathedral, and 
manufactures serges and coarse cloths. Pop. 0740. 

Mendeans. See Mandjjans. 

McnAclcJiff, Dmitri Ivanovitch, chemist, 
was horn at Tobolsk, 7th February 1834, studied 
at St Petersburg, and, after having taught at 
Simferopol, Odessa, and St Petersburg, became 
piofessor of Chemistry in the university of St 
Petersburg in 1806. He has enriched every section 
of chemical science, hut is especially distinguished 
for his contributions to physical chemistry and 
chemical philosophy. See JlTOMIC Theory ; and 
Nature (vol xl. 1SS9). 

Mendelssohn, Moses, philosopher, was horn 
6th September 1729, at Dessau. From his father, 
whose name was Mendel, a Jewish schoolmaster 
and scribe, lie received his first education ; and in 
his thirteenth year he proceeded to Berlin, where, 
amid very indigent circumstances, he contrived to 
learn Latin and modem languages, and to apply 
himself to the study of philosophy, into which early 
readings, chiefly of Mannonides’ March Ncbochim, 
had initiated him already. After many years of 
comparative poverty he became the partner of a 
rich silk-manufacturer, whose children he had edu- 
cated. The intimate friend of men like Lessing, 
Sulzer, Nicolai, he, directly and indirectly, con- 
tributed in a vast degree to the abolition of the 
disgraceful laws and brutal prejudices against the 
Jews. On the other hand, lie acted in the most 
beneficial manner on liis own co-religionists, by 
rousing them from the mental apathy with which 
they regarded in his day all that had not a distinct 
reference to religion, ancl by waging fierce war 
against their own religious and other prejudices. 
He died 4tli January 1786, and Rainier wrote the 
following epitaph on him : ‘ True to the religion of 
his forefathers, wise as Socrates, teaching immor- 
tality, and becoming immortal like Socrates. ’ He 
was the prototype of Lessing’s Nathan, and was 
called a ‘ second Moses. ’ He was a diligent student 
of Locke, Shaftesbury, and Pope : a zealous defender 
of enlightened Monotheism, and, in spite of Lessing, 
strongly anti-Spinozist. His principal works are a 
volume on Pope as a philosopher, along with Lessing 
(1755), on the Sensations (1755), on Evidence in 
Metaphysics (1763); Phaeclon { 1767 ), a dialog ;ue on 
the immortality of the soul in the manner of Plato; 
Jerusalem (1783), a defence of Judaism as a reli- 
gion ; Morgenstunclen, essays in refutation of Pan- 
theism and Spinozism. His works were edited in 
1845 ( 8 vols. ), and again in 1880 ( 2 vols. ). See the 
Life by Kayserling (2d ed. 1887). 


Mendclssolin-Bartholrty, Felix, composer, 
was born at Hamburg on February 3, 1809. The 
family name was already remarkable by the fame 
of liis grandfather, Moses Mendelssohn. Abraham, 
the second son of Moses Mendelssohn, had entered 
a banking business in Paris, but subsequently, 
on bis marriage with Lea Salomon in lso'q’ 
settled in Hamburg. The French occupation 
in 1811 forced him to escape with liis family 
to Berlin, where lie founded the eminent firm of 
hankers known by bis name. He resolved about 
this time to bring up liis children as Protestant 
Christians, and added the name of Bartholdy to 
that of Mendelssohn in order to distinguish liis 
own from the Jewish branch of the family. 

The education ho bestowed on Felix appears to 
have been as liberal as it was systematic. In liis 
eighth year we find the child studying composition 
under "Zeltev and the pianoforte under Ludwig 
Berger, besides receiving lessons in drawing and 
the violin. Two years later lie made bis first 
public appearance, playing the pianoforte part in 
a trio at a concert in Berlin. With 1820 began 
that period of prolific production which lasted 
almost till bis death. At the same time lie 
entered upon a ceaseless round of gaiety and 
activity wliich largely determined his character. 
The liome-lifo of the Mendelssohn family was 
eminently suited to the musical tendencies of the 
boy. A concert was given at the house on alter- 
nate Sunday mornings, when Homo of Felix’s com- 
positions generally found a place in the programme. 
Within the next few years lie formed the acquaint- 
ance of such men as (Joetho, "Weber, and Mosohelos, 
and had composed liis Symphony in C minor and 
the B minor (juartet. A short visit to Paris with 
liis father in March 1825 did not impress him favour- 
ably with tho French musicians. 

The following July saw tho completion of his 
opera, Camacho's Wedding, which was destined to 
he the beginning of his unpleasant relations with 
the Berliners; and liis woll-Kliowii Octet for strings 
was finished in October. With the com position of 
tho Midsummer Night's Dream overture, in August 
1826, Mendelssohn may lie said to have attained his 
musical majority, and liis lessons with Zeller ceased. 
On April 29, 1827, the opera Camacho's Wedding 
was produced in Berlin. Though received with 
vehement applause it never reached a second per- 
formance, owing, among other reasons, to the 
illness of one of the principal singers, and the per- 
sonal criticisms on the work in" the press. Soon 
after this Mendelssohn commenced the formation 
of a small choir of sixteen voices, which met at his 
house for the purpose of studying Bacli’s Passion 
Music ; and, in spite of the diilieultios of tho work 
and the determined opposition of Zollor, tho scheme 
culminated in the famous performance by tho Sing- 
akademie on March 11, 1829, the first since Bach's 
death. For some reason, however, his success did 
not improve his relations with Berlin musicians, 
Accordingly, being now twenty years old, he 
resolved to leave home and to visit tho did'erent 
countries of Europe. England, afterwards the 
land of his most pleasant associations, was his 
first destination. He arrived in London on April 
21, 1829, and was warmly welcomed by the Phil- 
harmonic Society. Ho made bis first appearance 
at one of tlieir concerts, when lie conducted bis 
Symphony in C minor. A tour through Scotland 
in the summer inspired him with tho Hebrides 
overture and tho Scotch Symphony. 

During the next year he visited Munich and 
Vienna. By October he had reached Venice, and 
the following winter he spent in Rome. Returning 
to Munich Tie proceeded thonce to Paris, paying 
his second visit to London in April 1832. Ho 
shortly afterwards returned to Berlin, having been 
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absent three years. In the spring of 1833 lie was 
invited to conduct the Lower Rhine festival at 
Dusseldorf, where his success led to his being 
offered the entire direction of the music for three 
years. He at once accepted the post and com- 
menced his new duties in September. His work 
at the theatre, however, pioved uncongenial, and 
was accordingly relinquished. His stay at Dussel- 
dorf was full of responsibilities and worries, and 
he ultimately left the town in October 1833 to 
conduct the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig. A 
subsequent visit to Frankfort brought him in con- 
tact with Rossini, and was also the occasion of his 
hrst meeting with Cecile Jeanrenaud, who after- 
wards became his wife. The marriage took place 
in 1837, and was followed by a visit to Birming- 
ham, where he conducted bis ,S 't Paul , which hail 
been first heard at DLisseldorf the previous year. 
His attention was now chiolly devoted to Leipzig, 
but September 1840 found him again at Birming- 
ham conducting the Lobijcsung. About this time 
Mendelssohn was requisitioned by the king of 
Prussia to go to Berlin to assist in the foundation 
of an Academy of Arts ; and, though loth to leave 
a place where he was so much appreciated and 
beloved as in Leipzig, lie removed to Berlin in 
May 1841, on the understanding that his stay there 
should not exceed one year. The king’s idea of 
reviving the ancient Greek tragedies led to the 
composition by Mendelssohn of the music to the 
Antigone, and (Eilipus. 

In' 1843 he hail the satisfaction of seeing his 
favouriLe scheme carried into effect by the opening 
of the new music-school at Leipzig, with .Schu- 
mann and David among his associates. He was 
in London the following year to conduct the last 
five concerts of the Philharmonic season ; and in 
1848 he paid his ninth visit to England for the pro- 
duction of Elijah, which took place at Birmingham 
on September 26. But hi.s hard work was now 
beginning to toll on him, for, although his Berlin 
duties and his position as chief of the Leipzig Cou- 
servatorium entailed constant labour and anxiety, 
lie persisted in carrying out all his engagements. 
He had scarcely returned from his tentli and last 
visit to England, in May 1847, when the news of 
his sister Fanny's death reached him. Periods of 
illness and depression rapidly followed; and oil 
November 4, 1847, lie expired at his house in 
Leipzig. The body was conveyed to Berlin, and 
was interred in the family burial-place on the Alte 
Dreifaltigkeit ICirohhof. 

In stature Mendelssohn was short, and Ins hand- 
some countenance was of a decidedly Jewish cast. 
Ho was eminent both as pianist and organist, 
especially in his rendering of the works of Back, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. He moreover possessed 
a remarkable facility of improvisation. His gifts 
also included a talent for landscape-drawing j and 
lie has loft behind him a whole series of sketches 
illustrating his different journeys. His music 
dwells almost exclusively on the sunny and gay 
side of life. Itarely, if ever, does he touch the 
innermost depths oi passion and feeling. Yet it 
can never be a matter of regret to us that Mendels- 
sohn was spared misfortunes such as fell to the lot 
of Beethoven and Schumann, and has thus given 
us music which, though lacking the profounder 
beauties and more pathetic qualities found in their 
works, has always the power to imbue us with his 
own spirit of habitual cheerfulness. He shares 
with Handel the exceptional lot of having been 
able to appeal successfully to English audiences, 
For the last forty years his Elijah lias^ enjoyed a 
popularity equal to that of the Messiah itself. 

See two collections of Mendelssohn’s Letters (1861 
and 1863 ; trans. by Lady Wallace, 1862-C3 ), and those 
to the Mosolieles (1888) ; the Lives by Benedict (I860), 


Moscheles (1S73; trans. by Coleridge), and Lampadius 
(1880); Reminiscences by Deviient (1869; tram, by 
Ill's Macfarren), Hiller (1S74), Horsley (1873), Marx 
(1805); Hensel, Die Familie Mendelssohn (1S79; trans. 
1SS4); and other works quoted in the article in Sir 
George Grove’s Dictionary. 

Mendicancy. In spite of the stringency 
of the laws against vagrancy and begging, 
and the numerous aid societies in every town 
in Britain for the relief of the poor and un- 
employed, quite an army of men, women, and 
children wander from place to place, and pick 
up a living from the thoughtless benevolence 
of their better-olf and more industiious neighbours. 
This class is largely recruited from the lazy, 
idle, drunken, and vicious, though there is 
always a certain percentage who are really the 
victims of misfortune. Though the law is against 
begging — English statutes for the repression of 
mendicancy date from the 14th century — there is 
no law against giving to beggars. But indis- 
criminate charity only feeds the evil it seeks to 
remove, and the weak-willed, shiftless population 
continues to be a problem to the benevolent. The 
truest charity consists in helping people to Help 
themselves, and those societies and individuals are 
most useful that aid the fallen to gain work and 
self-respect, and so rise in the social scale. There 
are no fewer than 83 societies in Great Britain for 
improving the condition of the poor, 42 of which are 
in London and 11 in Scotland. The relief given 
may consist in supplying immediate necessities, 
helping the poor into hospitals and convalescent 
homes, to emigrate, or to secure temporary work. 
Tickets are in some cases supplied to subscribers, 
which entitle the party to whom they are given to 
one meal. Tickets for a night’s shelter can also be 
had, to be given instead of money. The Mendicity 
Society in London (established for the suppression 
of public begging in 1818), whose work has been 
much aided by the Charity Organisation Society 
(see Charities), has caused some 25,000 vagrants 
to be convicted as impostors, and relieves some 

13.000 or 14,000 cases in a year. A police census of 
December 23, 1888, credited Edinburgh, in a popu- 
lation of a little over a quarter of a million, with 
898 common beggars and tramps ; of whom 589 
were Scotch, 210 Irish, S3 English, and 16 foreigners, 
In London it is calculated that one in thirty of 
the inhabitants live on charity; in Paris, where 
there is a well-organised syndicate of professional 
mendicants, one in eighteen (see Chambers’s 
Journal, 1890). Mr Booth estimated that there 
were 3,000,000 peisons in England who could not 
live for a week on their own resources, including 

100.000 homeless waifs, sleeping on or under 
bridges, and hedgerows, carts, <Src., and for them 
he devised the scheme of rescue propounded in his 
In Darkest England (1890). See also Poor-laws, 
Vagrants. 

Mendicant Orders, certain religious associa- 
tions in the Roman Church, which, carrying out the 
principle of religious poverty and self-liumiliation 
to its fullest extent, make it a part of their profes- 
sion to denude themselves of all property, whether 
real or personal, and to subsist upon alms. In the 
mendicant orders alms were commonly collected by 
the lay-brothers ; in some, by actual solicitation ; 
in others, by the ringing of the convent bell when 
the stock of provisions was exhausted. See the 
articles DOMINICANS, FRANCISCANS, CARMELITES, 

Augustinians ; also Friar. 

Mcndip Hills, a range in Somersetshire, ex- 
tending 23 miles Bouth-eastward from Weston-super- 
Mare to Shepton Mallet, and 3 to 6 miles in breadth. 
The highest point is Black Down (1067 feet). The 
limestone of the Mendips is pierced by numerous 
caverns, some of which have yielded prehistoric 
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remains ; anil lead-mining, now much decreased in 
importance, has been carried on from pre-Homan 
days, calamine-mining being a later industry. 

Mendoza, a western department of the Argen- 
tine Republic, with an area of 02,000 sip m., and 
a pop. (1887) of 160,000. The Andes occupy the 
western portion : Aconcagua (22,427 feet), the 
highest peak in Ameiica, is on the north-west 
frontier. The rest of the province is panipa land, 
fertile wherever it can lie irrigated by the waters 
of the Mendoza and other streams, but elsewhere 
almost worthless. The annual rainfall is only 8 
inches. Minerals, especially copper, abound, and 
are beginning to be worked ; petroleum and coal 
have also been found. Vines flourish, and a 
large quantity of wine is exported to the other 
provinces. — The capital, Mendoza, 640 miles by 
rail V’. by N. of Buenos Ayres, is on the trans- 
continental railway, which reached this point in 
1SS4. It is a handsome town, lying among vine- 
yards and gardens, 2320 feet above the sea; its 
streets have shade-tieos and streams of running 
water, and the Alameda is the most beautiful mi 
the continent, An active trade is carried on with 
Chili. An earthquake in 1861 destroyed Mendoza 
( founded 1339 ) and 13,000 of its 14,600 inhabitants ; 
many of the ruins are still visible in the larger city 
which has been raised on its site. Pop. 20,000. 

Meiuloza, the name of an illustrious family 
that throughout Spanish history distinguished 
itself wherever distinction was to he won, in war, 
statesmanship, diplomacy, the church, and litera- 
ture. A descent from the Cid has been claimed for 
it ; but it was of Basque 
the lords of Biscay son 
GUI’s time. Of its more notable members the first 
ia Inigo Lopez do Mendoza, created Marquis of 
Hantillana by John II. of Castile in 1445 for his 
services on the field of Ohueilo and elsewhere. 
Besides being a gallant soldier, lie was a wise 
statesman and a sturdy patriot, and in himself a 
proof of the truth of his own saying, that ‘ the lance 
never blunted the pen, nor the pen the lance, 1 for 
among the poets he stood next to Juan do Mena, 
and his exquisite little song of the 1 Vaqucrft de la 
Finojosa’ has secured a place for him in every 
Spanish anthology, He served literature, more- 
over, by leaving an excellent account of the Pro- 
vencal, Catalan, and Valenciau poets, and he has 
a further claim to remembrance as the first of folk- 
lorists and the first collector of popular proverbs 
‘such as the old women repeat over the lire.’ The 
most famous of Iris six sons was Pedro, Archbishop 
of Toledo, commonly called ‘The Grand Cardinal,’ 
who was for many years the trusted prime-minister 
of Ferdinand anil Isabella, a man whose integrity 
and nobleness of character, no less than his com- 
manding abilities, make him a prominent figure in 
an age by no means poor in great men. 

The best known of the name is the marquis's 
great-grandson, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 
(1303-75), the strong-handed lieutenant to whom 
Charles V. entrusted the conduct of his Italian 
policy and the representation of his views at the 
Council of Trent. He inherited a full measure of 
Ilia great-grandfather's gifts ns a statesman and as 
a man of letters. Almost as much as his kinsman 
parcilaso de la Vega and Juan Boscan he was 
instrumental in grafting Italian poetry on the 
Spanish stem, hut as a poet he was more national 
than either of his allies. His largest work is his 
IVar of Granada , a history of the revolt of the 
Moriscces in 1568-70 against the oppression of 
Philip II. It is constructed on Latin models, hut 
a masterpiece of Spanish prose, marked throughout 
by rare narrative power, and by a generous spirit 
towards ■ the miserable Moriscoes which is rarer 


origin, and its progenitors 
ie generations before the 


still. Greater glory yet would surround his name 
if his right to the little tale of Lazurilto dc Tonnes 
could be proved, but Iris title, it must be confessed, 
is not quite clearly marie out. We have, it is true' 
the positive assertion of the Flemish scholar Audri 
in his catalogue of Spanish authors (1607), and wo 
must suppose he bait evidence that satisfied him, 
hut what it was we know not. Beyond this there 
is nothing hut the consensus of opinion in Spain, 
the fact that there is no other claimant (for 
inexorable dates dispose of Ortega’s claim), and a 
certain amount of ciicuinstantial evidence, which, 
however, partly rests upon the probable but not 
yet proved existence of a first edition printed at 
Antwerp in 1333. The silence of Mendoza’s family 
and early eiliton is, however, no argument against 
his authorship, but rather the contrary. That 
Limy should have been chary of claiming for him a 
hook full of llefonnation ideas is not strange, but 
it is stiangc that they should not have denied, if 
they could, his reported connection with it. 

Menclaus, in ancient Greek heroic history, was 
king of Lacedaunon, the younger brother of' Aga- 
memnon, anil husband of the famous Iloleu (q.v,). 

MeilCS. Hoe Egypt ( Chrunoloyy and History). 

Meiicviaii, one of the subdivisions of the 
Cambrian System (q.v.). 

Mengs, Anton It umiael, artist and writer on 
art, was born at Anssig, in Bohemia, March 12, 
1728. His father, Israel Mengw, was himself a 
painter, and from him young Jtapliacl received his 
first instructions in art. At the age of thirteen he 
went Lo Borne, where lie remained three years. On 
his return to Dresden, in 17-11, lie was appointed 
court-painter to the king of Boland and Saxony, hut 
was not prevented bom living at Homo, wltcro lie 
became a Catholic and married. In 1754 lie became 
director of the school of painting ol I he Capitol. 
After three years he visited Spain. To this 
period belongs his most celebrated ell'orL ; it repre- 
sents the Apotheosis of the Emperor Trajan, and is 
executed on the dome of the grand sodium in Uie 
royal palace at Madrid. Ilo returned again to 
Koine in 1776, where he died 20lli Juno 1779. He 
was a learned and scholarly painter, hut his works, 
though lofty in their subjects, seldom exhibit more 
than a correct and cultivated taste. His writings 
were edited in 1780. 

Meng-lsc. See Munotus, 

Menhaden ( Clupau menhaden), the name, 
especially in Massachusetts and llliodo Island, of a 
species of herring or shad, abundant oil' the eastern 
coast of the United States. Other local names are 
Whiteiish and Hardhead (in Maine), Bony Fish 
and Mossbunker (in New York). It is much used 
for bait and is very rich in oil, while the refuse 
furnishes valuable manure. Economically it is one 
of the most important North American imhos. See 
G, B. Goode’s Natural History of the Menhaden 
(Washington, 1879). 

Menhir. See Standing Stones. 

Menier, IiAiii.e Justin, French manufacturer 
and writer, was born at Baris on 18th May 1820, 
and died at Noisiel-sur-Manio, 17th February 1881. 
He established at NoiHiel the celebrated chocolate 
factory , with a branch in London, chemical works at 
St Denis, and a sugar manufactory at Hoye, besides 
a caoutchouc factory, and in Nicaragua a cocoa 
plantation. A warm advocato of free trade, he 
expounded his views in fSconomtc Humic (1875), 
L' Avenir Economique (2 vols. 1875-79), &c. 

Mcilln, a town of "West Flanders, Belgium, 7 
miles by rail SW. of Courtrai, stands on the left 
bank of the Lys, which separates it from France. 
It was fortified by Vauhan, hut its works have been 
demolished. Pop. 12,513. 
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Meningitis (Gr. meninx, ‘ a membrane ’) is the 
teiiu employed in medicine to designate inflamma- 
tion of the membranes investing the brain and spinal 
coul, of which in this relation the innermost— the 
pui-mater — is the most important. Far the most 
frequent form of meningitis in Britain is the 
tubercular, already described under Hydioeephalus 
( H.v, ) ; and, as the main symptoms of other forms 
are similar, it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, or Cerebro- 
spinal fever. — Outbreaks have occurred from time 
to lime during the 19th century in the northern 
hemisphere, less frequently in [lie Ihitish Islands 
than in most of the other countiies where qualified 
observers are found, of an epidemic disease affecting 
chiefly the membranes of the brain and cord. It 
usually begins suddenly with fever anil \iolent 
headache ; ' limiting, giddiness, stupor, delirium, 
and other nervous symptoms Hiicceed, the most 
distinctive of which is a peculiar ligidity of the 
muscles of the neck and hack. The disease is 
extremely variable in severity ; sometimes it is 
fatal in less than twenty-four iiouis ; sometimes so 
slight as only to confine the patient to bed fora few 
days. The majority lie between these extremes, 
improvement in favourable eases beginning after a 
week or two. Convalescence is often very slow, 
lb occurs chiefly in children and young adults. It 
is not clearly distinguishable from other forms of 
meningitis except by its mode of occurrence, gener- 
ally in somewhat localised and limited outbieaks. 
If contagious, it iH only feebly so. Treatment 
must be conducted on general principles, as no 
specific is yet known. 

Simple meningitis (i.e. nob traceable to tubercle 
or to the epidemic form ) is most often caused by 
injury, but may result from disease of the skull, 
pyaemia, and other diseases, and has even been 
caused by excessive exposure of the bead to the sun. 
It usually begins, unlike the tubercular form, quite 
suddenly ; and it too is an extremely fatal disease. 
But the outlook is not quite so hopeless in simple 
meningitis j and even cases which appear desperate 
do sometimes recover. The essentials of treatment 
are rest and quiet in a darkened room, and little 
food of the lightest kind. lee to the head, blister - 
ing, blood-letting, local or general, and free pur- 
gation sometimes seem bcnehcial. 

Meningocele. Bee Encephalocele. 

Dlcilippus, a satirist who lived in the first half 
of the 3d century B.C., was horn a l’homician slave, 
and became a Cynic philosopher. His works in 
Greek have perished, and he is known only through 
the imitations of Marcus Terentins Varro (q.v.), 
whose own fragments hoar the title of Mcnippean 
Satires. — The name was adopted as title for a 
famous French collection of political satires in prose 
and verse, the Satire Minipptc, which appeared in 
1594 at the crucial period of the League. 

Mcunonitcs, a Protestant sect, combining 
some of tile distinctive characteristics of the 
Baptists and the Quakers. Tlieir principal 
tenet is the administration of baptism only 
upon confession of faith ; consequently they do 
not baptise infants. They attach more import- 
ance to the ordering of the ClirisLian life than to 
doctrinal points, ranking discipline and rectitude 
of life before learning and the scientific elabora- 
tion of dogmas. They refuse to take oaths, to 
hear arms, condemn every kind of revenge and 
divorce (except for adultery), and object to fill 
civic and state oilices, holding all kinds of magis- 
tracy to be necessary for the present, but foreign 
to the kingdom of Christ. The church is the com- 
munity of the saints, which must be kept pure by 
strict discipline. Grace they hold to be designed 
for all, and their views of the Lord’s Supper fall in 


with those of Zwingli; in its celebration the lite 
of feeb-washi»» is retained in most congregations. 
They have bishops, preachers, and deacons. The 
first congregation to profess these piinciples was 
formed at Zurich in 1525 by three men, Giebel, 
Manz, and Blaurock. Thence the sect spread 
rapidly through Switzerland and the south of 
Germany and Austria, establishing itself in 
greatest strength at St Gall, Augsburg, and 
stiasburg. But a bittei persecution, in which 
3000 poisons perished, caused many to move into 
Moravia and into Holland. Contemporaneously 
with the formation of the Zurich congregation anil 
its first years of piopagandism was the appear- 
ance in Westphalia of the Anabaptists (q.v.), a 
sect piofcssing some similar views, but guilty of 
most reprehensible fanatical excesses, in which 
the Swiss party had no share and with which 
they showed no sympathy. After the fanatical 
party had lieeii suppressed, with much shedding 
of blood, in Munster, there arose a man of sound 
piety and great moderation, Mennn Simons (1492- 
1559), who denounced the blasphemous zealots 
of Westphalia, and organised the scattered members 
and congregations of the more sober-minded 
thioughoul Holland and noitli Germany. His 
influence became so paramount that his name lias 
been used ever since to designate the sect as a 
religions body. Dissenlious broke out amongst 
them at a later time both in Switzerland and 
Holland, chiefly as to the degree of strictness 
of disci] dine to he enforced. In 1020 the stricter 
Ammanite or Upland Meunonitcs separated from 
the more tolerant Lowland Mennonites in Switzer- 
land, In Holland the liist disruption occurred in 
1554; the more liberal section in North Holland 
were called WaterJanders, though they exchanged 
the name of Mennonites for Baptist Com- 
munities. The advocates for greater strictness 
showed much want of cohesion, the vniious parties 
being known by such titles as Old Flemings, 
Ukewallists, Doinpelers, Jan Jacob Christians, 
Apostoolites, Galenists, <Xrc. All the Dutch 
Mennonites were, however, reunited in 1801. At 
the present time they number about 32,000, divided 
among more than 100 congregations. The German 
and Swiss Mennonites probably number nearly 
25,000. In 1783 Cathanne of Russia introduced 
colonies of German Mennonites into south liussia ; 
others joined them after 1807. But in 1871 — at 
which time they numbered close upon 40,000 — the 
Hussion emperor decreed that they should he liable 
to conscription for the army, and should lie deprived 
of certain others of tlieir privileges. This caused 
many of them to emigrate to the United States, 
where they settled principally in Minnesota and 
Kansas ; others have proceeded of late years to 
Brazil. But Meunonite refugees from Alsace, 
the Palatinate, and Holland had already reached 
Ameiica as early as 1083, in which year the first 
Meunonite church in the States was organised at 
Germantown in Pennsylvania. At the present 
time there are about 100,000 professing tins form 
of religious life in the United States and Canada. 
The most important gioups into which they are 
divided are known as Old Mennonites, Reformed 
Mennonites or Herr’s People, New Mennonites, 
Evangelical Mennonites, and Amish or Ornish 
Mennonites, also known as Hookers and as Button- 
ites. Nearly all Mennonites throughout the world 
are farmers; for culture, integrity, and philan- 
thropic enlightenment they stand everywhere high 
in the regards of their neighbour. 

See Bloupet ten Cate, Geschiedenis Her Doopsguinden 
(5 vols. 1839-47); J. A. Starck, Geschichte der Taufc und 
der Taufgesinnten (1789); N. Browne’s Life of Merino 
(Philo. 1853); [Mrs Brens] Unsprung, EnticMclmig, und 
Sehieksale der Taufgesinnten (1884); and Hoop Scheffer 
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in Herzog-PUtt’a Kcal-Encyklopiidie (new ed.), who gives 
a full bibliography. 

Menopoilie ( Protonopsis horrida), a large 
North American amphibian in the Salamander 
order. It is widely distributed in the rivers of the 
Mississippi basin, and is well known as the ‘ hell- 
bendoi,’ ‘alligator,’ ‘water-dog,’ &e., names which 
suggest its tierce characteristics. It resembles the 
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Menopome or Hell-bender (Protonopsis horrida). 

salamander in form, has four well-developed limbs, 
and a persistent gill-aperture, It attains a length 
of 18 inches to 2 feet, and has extraordinary powers 
of voracity and vitality. 

Menscliikoff, Alexander Dantlovitch, a 
Russian field-marshal and minister of state, was 
bom at Moscow, 10th November 1672. Lefort, the 
favourite of Peter the Great, saw him selling tarts 
in the street, took him into his own service, and 
introduced him to the notice of his imperial master. 
Rising rapidly in the Czar’s favour, he distinguished 
himself at the siege of Azov, and afterwards 
accompanied Peter in his travels to Holland and 
England. On the death of Lefort (1099) he was 
made chief favourite. During the years (1702-13) 
of the war with Sweden he played important parts 
at the siege of Schlusselburg, the battles of Kaliseb 
and Pultowa— on the Held of Fultowa Peter made 
him field-marshal — the capture of Riga, in the 
occupation of Courland and Pomerania, and at the 
capture of Stettin. At the capture of Marieriburg 
the woman who afterwards became the wife of Peter, 
Catharine I., fell into MenschikofFs hands, and 
was through him introduced to the czar. Towards 
the end of Peter’s reign Menschikoil lost favour 
owing to his extortions and suspected duplicities. 
But when Peter died he secured the succession of 
Catharine, and during her reign and that of her 
successor, her youthful grandson, Peter II., he 
governed Russia with almost absolute authority. 
His ambitious schemes — he was about to marry 
his daughter to the young czar — and the dislike 
of the old nobility led to his overthrow by the 
Dolgoroukis, who banished him to Siberia (Septem- 
ber 1727) and confiscated his immense estates and 
treasures. He died 2d November 1729. — His great- 
grandson, Alexander Sergeievitch, was born 
m 1789. He served in the campaigns of 1812-15, 
and rose to the rank of general In the Turkish 
campaign of 1828 he took Anapa after a short 
siege, but before Varna received so severe a 
wound as compelled his retirement. After his 
recovery he was made head of the Russian navy, 
which he raised to a high state Qt efficiency. In 
March 1853 he was sent as ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, where his overbearing behaviour pro- 
duced a speedy rupture between the Porte and the 
czar, and brought about the Crimean war, In this 
war he commanded at the battles of Alma and 
Inkermann, and displayed great energy in defend- 
ing Sebastopol ; but in 1855 he was recalled because 
of a severe attack of illness. Menschikoff was till 


his death on 2d May 1869 one of the most prominent 
members of the old Russian party. 

Menstruation is tho term applied to the dis- 
charge of blood which issues every month from 
tiie generative organs of tho human female during 
the period in which she is capable of procreation. 
The first appearance of this discharge, to which 
the terms menses and catamenia (each having 
reference to the monthly period) are indiscrimi- 
nately applied, is a decided indication of the arrival 
of the period of commencing womanhood, anti is 
usually accompanied by an enlargement of the 
mammary glands and other loss conspicuous 
changes. Among Teutonic races menstruation 
usually commences between the fourteenth and 
the sixteenth years, and terminates between the 
forty-eighth and fifty-second years. The inter- 
val which most commonly elapses between the 
successive appearances of the discharge is about 
four weeks, although it is often shorter; and the 
duration of tho How is usually three or four 
days, but is liable to great variations. The 
first appearance of flic discharge is usually pre- 
ceded and accompanied by pain in the loins and 
general disturbance of tho system, and in many 
women these symptoms invariably accompany the 
discharge. As a general rule there is no menstrual 
how during pregnancy and lactation, and its 
cessation is one of the first signs that conception 
has taken place. Anomalies and disturbances 
(retention, suppression, undue copiousness, &c.) 
of the menstrual discharge are a frequent cause or 
symptom of illness. 

Mensuration, the name of that branch of the 
application of arithmetic to geometry which toadies, 
from the actual measurement of certain lines of a 
figure, how to find, by calculation, Clio length of 
other lines, the area of surfaces, and tho volume of 
solids. The determination of lines is, however, 
generally treated of under Trigonometry (o.v.), 
and surfaces and solids are now understood to form 
the sole subjects of mensuration. To find tho 
length of a lino (except in casos whore tho length 
may he calculated from other known lines, as in 
trigonometry ) wo have to apply tho unit of length 
(in the shape of a footnilo, a yard measure, a 
chain), and discover by actual trial how many units 
the line contains. But in measuring a surface or a 
solid we do not require to apply an actual square 
board, or a cubic block, or even to divide it into 
such squares or blocks ; wo have only to measure 
certain of its boundary lines or dimensions; and 
from them we can calculate or infer the contents. 
For example, to find the area of a rectangle it is 
sufficient to measure two adjacent sides and find 
the product of these in terms of tho unit of length 
chosen ; 7 feet x 3 feet = 21 square feet. 

The areas of other figures are found from this, 
by the aid of certain relations or properties of 
those figures demonstrated by pure geometry ; for 
instance, the area of a parallelogram is the same as 
the area of a rectangle having tho same base and 
altitude, and is therefore equal to the base 
multiplied by the height. As a triangle is half of 
a parallelogram, the rule for its area can ho at onco 
deduced. Irregular quadrilaterals and polygons 
are measured by dividing thorn into triangles, the 
area of each of which is separately calculated. For 
the area of tho circle, see Circle. The volume of 
a rectangular parallelepiped is found in cubic 
inches by multiplying together tho length, breadth, 
and depth in inches ; and tho oblique parallelepiped, 
prism, or cylinder, by multiplying the area of the 
base by the height. 

Montana, a small village 12 miles NE. of 
Rome, where, 3d November 1807, the Garibaldians 
were defeated by the papal and French troops. 
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jllenteitll. Lake of, a beautiful sheet of water 
in south-west Perthshire, 17 miles W. by N. of 
Stirling. Lying So feet above sea-level, it has 
an utmost length and breadth of 14 and 1 mile, and 
a depth in places of 80 feet. It sends off Goodie 
AVater 9 miles east-south-eastward to the Forth, 
and contains three islets — Inchmahome, Inchtalla, 
and Dog Isle. Inchmahome has remains of an 
Augustinian priory (1238), the refuge in 1547-48 
of the child-queen Mary Stuart before her removal 
to France ; whilst on Inchtalla is the ruined tower 
(1427) of the Earls of Menteith. That title was 
borne by a Celtic line in the 12fch century, and 
afterwards by a Comyn, Stewarts, and Grahams 
(1427-1G94). See Dr John Brown’s Horen Sub- 
secivw (1858), and Sir W. Fraser’s lied Book of 
Menteith ( 2 vols. Edin. 1880). 

Menthol is a camphor obtained from oil of 
peppermint by cooling. It has been used by the 
Japanese for 200 years and is known by them as 
Hakka-no-Hari ; indeed, native gentlemen always 
went about till recently with a medicine-box con- 
taining this drug. The chief source is the Mentha 
arvensis purpurcsccns, the oil of which yields more 
menthol than that of peppermint. In many nervous 
alfections, such as neuralgia, toothache, headache, 
&c., menthol in the form of cones often gives 
instant relief. When the cone is rubbed on the 
skin a twofold action results. The menthol rapidly 
evaporates, giving a sensation of cold ; but if evapo- 
ration be prevented it acts as a rubefacient, pro- 
ducing a feeling of warmth. Menthol has also 
antiseptic* properties, and is used with success in 
solution in diphtheria, &c. It has an odour resem- 
bling but differing from that of oil of peppermint. 
It is liable to be adulterated with thymol, euca- 
lyptol, &c., and then is often irritating to the skin. 

MeiltOlie (Fr. Monton), a town in the depart- 
ment of Alpes Maritimes, France, is pleasantly 
situated on the Mediterranean, 1J mile from the 
Italian frontier and 14 miles by rail NE. of Nice. 
Owing to its southern exposure, and the fact that 
spurs of the Alps shelter it on the north aud west, 
it enjoys a beautiful climate— average for the year 
61° — and so has become a favourite winter-resort 
of invalids and health-seekers from England, 
Germany, and other countries. The town stands 
on a promontory that divides its bay into two 
portions ; the native town clings to the mountain 
side, whilst the hotels and villas for the visitors 
extend along the water’s edge. The harbour is 
protected on the south and west by a sea-wall 
(1889). There is a trade chietly in olive-oil, wine, 
lemons, skins, which fluctuates between £75,000 
and £211,000 a year. Great damage was done to 
the place by an earthquake in February 1SS7. Pop. 
8433. In the 14th century it was purchased by the 
lords of Monaco, and, except during the period of 
the revolution and down to 1815, when France 
seized it, the princes of Monaco kept possession till 
1848. In that year the inhabitants voluntarily 
ut themselves under the protection of Sardinia, 
ut that power yielded the town to France twelve 
years later. See Dr Bennet, T Vinter and Spring 
on the Shores of the Mediterranean (6th ed. 1874) 
and Maritime Alps and their Seaboard (1888). 

Mentor, the son of Alcimue, and trusted friend 
of Ulysses, who, on setting out for Troy, left him 
the charge of his household. By him the young 
Telemaclius was educated, and his name has become 
a synonym for an instructor and guide. 

Mcntz. Seo Mainz. 

Menu. See Manu. 

Menura. See Lyre-bird, 

Mcnza'Ieli, Lake, a coast lagoon of Egypt, 
extending oast from the Damietta branch or the 


Nile, is separated fiom the Mediterranean by a 
narrow strip of land, with several openings, "its 
surface, 460 sq. m. in extent, is studded with 
islands, the most interesting of which is Tennees, 
the ancient Tennesus, with Roman remains of 
baths, tombs, &c. Its wateis are full of fish, anti 
its shores abound in wild-fowl. The Suez Canal 
passes through the eastern portion. The lake has 
an average depth of not more than 3 feet, except 
when the Nile, mouths of whose delta reach it, is 
in flood ; and it is being gradually diained. 

Mcnzel, Adolf, painter, lithographer, illus- 
trator, and engraver, was horn 8th December 1815, 
at Breslau, and is best known for his drawings and 
oil-paintings illustrative of the times of Frederick 
the Great and William I., emperor — pictures char- 
acterised by historical fidelity, strong realistic con- 
ception, originality, and humour. His ‘Adam 
and Eve,’ ‘ Christ among the Doctors,’ and ‘ Christ 
expelling the Money-changers ’ are also notable 
pictures. See Life by Wessely (1873), and the 
critical work of Jordan and Dolnne (1885 et scq.) 

Mcnzel, Wolfgang, an eminent German 
author, was the son of a medical practitioner, and 
was born at Waldenburg, in Silesia, 21at June 
1798. He studied at Jena and Bonn, was for four 
years schoolmaster at Aarau in Switzerland, and in 
1825 returned to Germany. He first made himself 
known in the literary world by his witty Streck- 
verse (1823). He subsequently lived mainly in 
Stuttgart, where he died 23d April 1873. He edited 
and contributed to literary magazines, and wrote 
a very large number of works — poems, romances, 
histories, literary criticism, political polemics, and 
Christian theology. The most important were a 
history of Germany (1825; Eng. trans. 1848), of 
German literature (1827; Eng. trans. 1840), of 
German poetry (1858), of Europe (1853-57), and 
of the world ( Allgcmcine Wcltgcschichte, 16 vols. 
1862-72), on Prussia’s place in Germany (1866 and 
1870), mythological researches (1842), the pre- 
Christian doctrine of immortality (1869), and auto- 
biographical Denkwiirditjkeitcn (1876). He was 
almost constantly involved in controversy, attack- 
ing with equal zeal theological rationalists and 
political radicals, all whose tendencies seemed 
‘dangerous’ to the Christian religion or the German 
monarchies, such ns ‘the Young Germany party’ 
after 1830. Bbrno (q.v.) retaliated in the Franz- 
osenfresscr ( 1 Frenchman-eater ’ ). 

Mcpllistoplielcs, the name of one of the best- 
known personifications of the principle of evil. 
The word 1ms been very variously explained, but 
is probably of Hebrew origin, like most names of 
devils in the history of magic, confounded with, 
and approximated inform to, the Greek ^wirropiAyj, 
‘one who loves not light.’ Mephistopheles owes 
all Ins modern vitality to Goethe’s Faust (q.v.). 

Meppel, a town in the Netherlands province 
of Drenthe, 18 miles N. by E. of Zwolle, has 
a trade in butter and linen manufactures. Pop. 
8418. 

Me'qnlnez. See Miicnas. 

Mcvaii, a town in the Tyrol, situated at the 
south side of the Alps, 100 miles by rail S. by W. 
of Innsbruck, is a celebrated winter-resort, especi- 
ally for sufferers from chest diseases, has an old 
15th-century castle, a 14th-century Gothic church, 
an English girls’ school, &c. Pop. 5334, more than 
doubled in the season. See Fraser Bae’s A ustrian 
Ilealth-resorts ( 1888 ). 

Mercadante, Saverio, musical composer, was 
born at Altamura in Southern Italy, 26th June 
1797, studied music at Naples, anil began his 
career as a violinist and flutist. In 1818 he pro- 
duced the first of some sixty operas, of which the 
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more noteworthy are L'Apotcosi d Ercolc (1819), 
Amcrcontc (1820), Elisa e Clrtudiu ( 1821 ), Donna 
Caritea (1S2G), I Briganti (1836), II Uiuramcnto 
(1837), anil La Vcstalc (1842). From 1827 to 
1831 he was in Spain ; in 1833 ho was appointed 
musical director in the cathedral at; Novara, and 
in 1840 of the conservatory of music at Naples. 
He died in that city, 17th December 1870 — blind 
since 1861. 

Mercantile Law, the branch of mnnicipanaw 
which is similar, and in many respects identical, 
in all the trading countries of the world. An 
understanding was earliest established in the 
department of maritime law, the history of which 
begins with such codes as the Consolato del Marc, 
published at Barcelona in 1494, and includes such a 
series of regulations as the English Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts (1854 to 188S), which consolidate and 
amend the law as to seamen and their contracts 
with employers, desertion, provisions, nnseaworthy 
ships, pilotage, signals, deck cargoes, the load-line, 
life-saung apparatus, Ac. Mercantile and mari- 
time law is dealt with in this work underalaige 
number of heads, as 

Apprentice. I Debt. I Master anil Servant 

Bankruptcy. Employers’ Liability. Partnership, 

till. Insurance. fUmsull. 

Company. | International Law. | Weights niul Measures. 

Mercantile System, that system in political 
economy which regards it as a government’s chief 
end to secure a favourable balance of trade — to get 
the country to import as little as possible of the 
produce of other countries, and export as much as 
possible of its own, so that more money is received 
than is paid away. The policy of the Emperor 
Charles V. was regulated by this aim, as was that of 
Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth ; and the Navi- 
gation Laws (q.v.) of Cromwell founded the English 
einpiie of the seas. Colbert (q.v.) was regarded as 
the most systematic mercantilist. Among English 
exponents of the system were Sir Josiah Child and 
Sir William Temple. See Balance or Trade, 
Political Economy. 

Mercator (the Latinised form of Keener), a 
Flemish mathematician and geographer of German 
extraction, 1512-92. See Map. 

Mercedes, in Argentina, ( 1 ) a city 61 miles by 
rail W. of Buenos Ayres, with a free library and 
hospital, soap-factories and steam-mills, ami S000 
inhabitants (many Irish) ; and (2) a town 55 miles 
by rail ESE. of San Luis city, with 6000 inhabit- 
ants. (3) Mercedes is also the name of the capital 
(4000) of Soriano province, in Uruguay. 

Mercenaries, or Stipendiaries, men who re- 
ceived pay for their services as soldiers, especially 
as distinguished from tire feudal and general levies 
owing military service to the crown. Such men 
were often foreigners, and the name has come to 
mean only foreign auxiliaiies. Hired professional 
soldiers appear very early in the history of military 
organisation (see Army). Foreign mercenaries 
appear in the armies of Alexander the Great and 
the Homans. They were common in all armies, 
but generally engaged for a single campaign only. 
In England, Harold had a body of Danes in his 
army when he defeated the Norwegian king — 
the husearls, a body originally established by 
Canute. William III. had for some time a body 
of Dutch troops in his pay after he became king of 
England ; and throughout the 18th century Hessian 
and Hanoverian regiments were constantly in the 
pay of the British government for temporary pur- 
poses.^ Hessians fought for great Britain in the first 
American war ; and the Landgrave of Hesse, who 
sold his troops at so much a head, received upwards 
of half a million for soldiers lost in that campaign. 


During the Irish rebellion, again, in 1798, many 
Hessian troops were employed. 

On the outbreak of the continental war in 1793 
it was determined to ineiease the British army bv 
the addition of a large body of foreigners ; anil 
accordingly in 179-1 an act was passed for the em- 
bodiment of the ‘King’s German Legion,’ consist- 
ing of 15,000 men. These troops, who were in- 
creased in the course of the wav to nearly double 
that number, distinguished themselves in’ various 
engagements, and funned some of the most reliable 
lcgimenls. It was common during the Peninsular 
war to enlist deserters and piisoncis of war into 
the British army, but such reel nits were not reli- 
able when opposed to their fellow-countrymen. 
Corps of French Cmiyrtt), as the GhasseuiH liritau- 
niques, which served through the Heuiusnlav war 
and in America, the York Chasseurs, in which 
some Turks weio emolled when at Malta, and 
others, wore also organised. The whole of the 
foreign legions note disbanded in 1815, the officers 
being placed on half-pay. 

During the Russian war in 1854 the British 
government again had recourse to the enlistment 
of foreigners. The liumheis authorised were 
10,000 Germans, 5000 Swiss, and 5000 Italians, 
with the same pay as British tioopH. About half 
were enrolled, and had become very ellicient, when 
hostilities ceased, and they were disbanded at a 
great cost for gratuities, Ac. Foreigners may 
enlist into the British army, but the A liny Act of 
1881 provides that the proportion ef aliens in any 
corps at one time shall not exceed one to every 
fifty British subjects, except in the case ef negroes 
ami persons of colour, anil that no alien shall he 
eligible to hold a commission as an ollieer. BiiLish- 
bnfn soldiers have often served alnoad. There was 
a famous Scots Guard (q.v.) in France from the 
days of Charles VI. down to 1759 ; many Scotsmen 
fought for Gustavos Adolphus ; and Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, and Irishmen, singly and in bodies, have 
served during troublous times in most European 
countries ; see Gordon ( Patrick), Khitii, Hoiiakt 
Pasha. A British legion was raised in 183(1 by 
Sir De Lacy Evans to support, the queen of Spain 
against the Garlists (see Evans). 

The Swiss auxiliaries used to form a regular con- 
tingent in many of the armies of Europe, especially 
of France and Italy. Over 1 ,000,000 served in France 
from the time ef Louis Xl. to that of Louis XIV. 
(1465-1715). The Swiss usually served only on 
condition of being commanded liy their own officers, 
and occasionally these olficers obtained distinction 
and fame. But the privates returned home poor 
and often demoralised ; and the cantons which 
supplied most mercenaries suH'ored severely by 
their absence. After the French Revolution the 
cantons ceased publicly to him out their subjects ; 
and after 1830 most of’ the can tons forbade foreign 
enlistment. In 1859 the Confederacy passed a 
severe law against recruitment for service abroad. 
There is still, however, a largo contingent of Swiss 
mercenaries in the Dutch Fast Indian Colonies. 
The Papal Swiss troops have shrunk to a body- 
guard ol about 100 men. See (J0ND0TTIERI, Free- 
lances. 

Mercluiiidisc Marks. Sec Trade Marks. 

Merchant Taylors’ School. This great 
London day-school, with 500 boys in 1890, was 
founded, and is still governed, solely by tho master, 
wardens, and company of Merchant 'I'aylors. The 
first school-house was built in 1501 in Siiflblk Lane. 
This building was destroyed in the great fire of 
1666, but it was in 1671-74 rebuilt on the same 
site, When the Charlerlumso School was removed 
into the country, the Merchant Taylors bought 
land from the governors of the Charterhouse for 
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£90,000, ami in 1S73-74 erected, at a cost of 
£30,000, their present school-house on the site of 
the old gown hoys’ quartern of the Charterhouse. 
Richard Mulcaster was the first master of the 
school, and among its scholars have been Edmund 
Spenser, Bishop Andrewes, James Shirley, Arch- 
bishop Juxon, Titus Oates, Lord Clive, Charles 
Mathews, and Sir Henry Ellis. See the Rev. C. 
J Robinson’s Register of the Scholars admitted lu 
Merchant Taylors', 15G.J-1S74 (2 vols. 1882-83). 

Mercia, the great Anglian kingdom of central 
England. The name, originally limited to the dis- 
trict around Tamwovth and Lichfield and the Upper 
Trent valley, refers to a ‘ march ’ or frontier that 
had to he defended against hostile Welshmen. 
The first settlements were most probably made 
in the second half of the 6th century, but Mercia 
hist rose into real importance, and indeed grew 
into Middle England, under the vigorous rule of 
Pendu(G26-655). His nephew, Wulfhere (659-675), 
pushed back the Northumbrians, and extended 
the boundary southward to the Thames, and Ethcl- 
liuld (710-755) spread his conquests round all the 
neighbouring states. But the mightiest kings of 
Mercia were Oil'a (757-795) and Cenwuif (796-819), 
and after their time its power rapidly declined 
before tire invasions of the Danes on the one side, 
and the spread of the West Saxon kingdom on the 
other. At length it became one of the great 
earldoms, and Elfgar, Lcofric, Edwin, and Morcar 
retained at least the shadow of past power. See 
England (History)-, also Dialect. 

Mercury. See Hermes. 

Mercury, or Quicksilver (sym. Hg; atomic 
weight = 200; sp. gr. 13-6), one of the so-called 
noble metals, remarkable as being the only metal 
that is fluid at ordinary temperatures. It is of a 
silvery white colour, with a striking metallic lustre. 
When pure it runs in small spherical drops over 
smooth surfaces ; hut when not perfectly pure the 
drops assume an elongated or tailed form, and often 
leave a gray stain on the surface of glass or porce- 
lain, Moreover, the pure metal, when shaken with 
air, presents no change upon its surface; while if 
impure it becomes covered with a gray film. It is 
slightly volatile at ordinary temperatures, and at 
602° F. it boils, and forms a colourless vapour of 
sp. gr. 6-970. Hence it is capable of being dis- 
tilled ; and the fact of its being somewhat volatile 
at oidinary temperatures helps to explain its per- 
nicious ell’eets upon those whose trades require 
them to come much in contact with it— as, for 
example, the makers of barometers, looking-glasses, 
&c. At a temperature of - 39° F. it freezes, when it 
contracts considerably, and becomes malleable. In 
consequence of the uniform rate at which it expands 
when heated, from considerably below 0° to above 
300°, it is employed in the construction of the mer- 
curial thermometer. 

All mercurial compounds are either volatilised or 
decomposed by beat ; and when heated with car- 
bonate of soda they yield meLallic mercury. Native 
or virgin quicksilver only occurs in small quantity, 
usually in cavities of mercurial ores. Of these 
ores by far the most important is Cinnabar (q.v.). 
There arc two means of obtaining the metal from 
the cinnabar : the ore may be burned in a furnace, 
iu which case the sulphur is given oil' as sulphurous 
acid, and the mercury is collected in a condensing 
chamber; or the ore may he distilled with some 
substance capable of combining with the sulphur — 
as, for example, with slaked lime or iron filings. 
The mercury as imported is usually almost chemi- 
cally pure. If the presence of other metals is sus- 
pected, it may he pressed through leather, redis- 
tilled, and then digested for a few days in dilute 
cold nitric acid, which exerts little action on the 
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mercury if moie nxidisnhle metals are present; or 
better, in a solution of mercuric nitrate, which de- 
posits mercury and takes up the more oxidisable 
metals. The meicury, after being washed witli 
water, is chemically pure. 

Mercury is first spoken of by Theophrastus (3d 
century R.c. ) ; the name hydrin-gyros ( whence comes 
the symbol Hg) dates fiom Dioscorides. Greeks 
and Plucnicians procured cinnabar from Almaden 
in Spain. After the discovery of the New World, 
the mercury of Peru v as famous. California now 
produces the great hulk of the mercury of com- 
merce, and most of it comes from the New Almaden 
mine. The total produce of California was 60,851 
llasks (of 7G1 lb. each) in 1881 ; in 1888 it had 
sunk to 33,250 flasks (value $1,413,125). 

There are two oxides of mercury, the black sub- 
oxide, Hg 2 0, and the red oxide, HgO. Both of 
these lose all their oxygen when heated, and form 
salts with acids. The black snboxidc, although a 
powerful base, is very unstable when isolated, being 
readily converted liy gentle warmth, or even by 
mere exposure to light, into red oxide and the 
metal : Hg„0 = HgO + Hg. The most important 
of its salts" is the nitrate, Hgj(N0 3 )j + 2Aq, from 
whose watery solution ammonia tliiows down a 
black precipitate known in pharmacy as Jllercurius 
soluhilis Iltiluicmuiini, from its discoverer, and con- 
sisting essentially of the black suhoxide with some 
ammonia anil nitric acid, which are apparently in 
combination. Of the red oxide the most important 
salts are the nitrate, Hg(N0 3 ). + 8Aq ; the sul- 
phate, IlgSO.,, which is employed in the manufac- 
ture of corrosive sublimate ; and the basic sulphate, 
HgSO,„2HgO, which is of a yellow colour, and is 
known as Tnrpcth Mineral. 

The haloid salts of mercury correspond in their 
composition to the oxides. Of the most important 
of these— the chlorides— there are the subeldoride, 
Hg./Jl.,, well known as Calomel (q.v.), and the 
chloride, HgC!„, or corrosive sublimate. 

The chloride, IlgCL, when crystallised from a 
watery solution occurs in long white glistening- 
prisms; but when obtained by sublimation it 
occurs in white transparent heavy masses, which 
have a crystalline fracture, and chink with a 
peculiar metallic sound against the sides of the 
bottle in which they are contained. This salt 
melts at 509° F., and volatilises unchanged at about 
570°. It has an acrid metallic taste. It is sol- 
uble in sixteen parts of cold, and in less than three 
parts of boiling water, and dissolves very freely in 
alcohol and in ether. Corrosive sublimate enters 
into combination with the alkaline chlorides, form- 
ing numerous distinct compounds. (A donble 
chloride of ammonium and mercury, represented 
by the formula CHjNCl.HgCL + Aq, has been long 
known as sal alcmbroth.) It combines with oxide 
of mercury in various proportions, forming a class 
of compounds of great interest in theoretical 
chemistry, termed oxychlorides of mercury. On 
adding a" solution of corrosive sublimate to a solu- 
tion of ammonia in excess, a compound, which 
from its physical characters is termed white preci- 
pitate, is thrown down, the composition of which 
is HgNjHjCla. Chloride of mercury coagulates 
albumen, and combines with the albuminous 
tissues generally, forming sparingly soluble com- 
pounds. Hence, in cases of poisoning with the 
salt, the white of raw eggs is the best antidote ; 
and for the same reason corrosive sublimate is a 
powerful antiseptic, and is employed to preserve 
anatomical preparations. 

Amongst the most important tests for this sub- 
stance, which is not unfreqnently used as a poison, 
may he mentioned (1 ) iodide of potassium, which, 
when added to a crystal or to a watery solution of 
chloride of mercury, gives rise to the formation of 
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a bright scarlet iodide of mercury. ( 2 ) The galvanic 
test, which may he applied in various ways, of 
which the simplest is the ‘guinea and key test, 
devised by Wollaston. He placed a drop of the 
fluid suspected to contain corrosive sublimate on a 
guinea, and simultaneously touched it arid the sur- 
face of tlie guinea with an iron key ; metallic mer- 
cury was deposited on the gold in a bright silvery 
stain. (3) Precipitation on copper, and reduction. 
To apply this test we acidulate the suspected fluid 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and intio- 
duce a little line copper gauze, which soon becomes 
coated with mercury. On heating the gauze in a 
reduction tube the mercury is obtained in well- 
defined globules. 

With iodine and bromine mercury forms . two 
iodides and bromides, corresponding in composition 
to the chlorides. Both the iodides are used in 
medicine ; the bromides are of no practical import- 
ance. The subiodide, HgJ, is a green powder 
formed by triturating 5 parts of iodine with 8 
of mercury, and is of far leas interest than the 
iodide, Hgl, which is most ssimply obtained by pre- 
cipitating a solution of corrosive .sublimate by a 
solution of iodide of potassium. The precipitate 
is at first salmon-coloured, but soon changes into a 
brilliant scarlet crystalline deposit. 

Sulphur forms two compounds with mercury — 
viz. a subsulphide, Iig.S, a black powder of little 
importance, and a sulphide, HgS, which occurs 
naturally as Cinnabar (q.v.). Sulphide of mercury 
is thrown down as a black precipitate bypassing 
sulphuretted hydrogen through a solution of a per- 
salt of mercury (corrosive sublimate, for example). 
When dried and sublimed in vessels from which 
the air is excluded, it assumes its ordinary red 
colour. The well-known pigment vermilion is sul- 
phide of mercury, and is sometimes obtained from 
pure cinnabar, but is more frequently an artificial 
product. 

Mercury unites with most metals to form Amal- 
gams (q.v.), several of which are employed in the 
arts. Of the numerous organic compounds of 
mercury it is unnecessary to mention more than 
the Fulminate (q.v.) and the cyanide, HgCy, 
which may be prepared by dissolving the red 
oxide of mercury in hydrocyanic acid, and is the 
best source from which to obtain cyanogen. 

The uses of mercury are so numerous that a very 
brief allusion to the moat important of these must 
suffice. It is employed extensively in the extrac- 
tion of gold and silver- from their ores by the process 
of amalgamation. Its amalgams have been largely 
employed in the processes of silvering and gilding, 
and some (as those of copper and cadmium) are 
employed by the dentist for stopping teeth. If is 
indispensable in the construction of philosophical 
instruments, and in the laboratory in the form of 
the mercurial hath, &c. It is the source of the 
valuable pigment vermilion. The uso of its 
chloride in anatomical preparations has been 
already noticed ; it is similarly found that wood, 
cordage, and canvas, if soaked in a solution of this 
salt (1 part to 60 or 80 of water), are better able to 
resist decay when exposed to the combined destruc- 
tive influence of air and moisture. 

Medicinal Uses of Mercury and Mercurials. 
— Metallic mercury is used in medicine in a state of 
very fine division in the form of gray powder, blue 
pill, mercurial ointment, and other preparations. 
It is also used as mercurous and mercuric oxides 
and salts. As with other metals, the mercurial 
preparations have a local action and an action 
after absorption into tlie blood. The intensity of 
the local action varies, however, with tlie indi- 
vidual preparation ; the pel-salts being soluble in 
water, and hence capable of precipitating albumen 
at once, are veiy irritating, while the mercurous 


salts and uiicoinhined mercury, being insoluble in 
water, exert an effect only in so far as they are dis- 
solved in the secretions. These differences in focal 
action have a very great influence in determining 
their applications in medicine. 

Locally, the various ointments, liniments, and 
plasters are used as stimulants, astringents, anti- 
septics, and parasiticides, the pursuits are used as 
antiseptic lotions, while the protosalts are little 
employed locally, except Calomel (q.v.) in powder. 

Absorption of mercurial preparations from the 
intestinal canal or skin lakes place very readily, 
and in an hour or less the mercury may lie detected 
in most of the secretions. After absorption into 
the blood all the preparations have tlie same action. 
In minute doses they act as alteratives, improving 
nutrition. In larger doses, such as arc ordinarily 
used, they also exert profound alterative efl'ccls; 
but care must he exorcised in their administration, 
otherwise symptoms of chronic poisoning are apt 
to ensue. These consist in excessive salivation, 
inflammation of the mouth and gums, and dys- 
pepsia, while in severer cases caries of bone, 
nervous symptoms, a watery condition of the 
blood, albuminuria, cachexia, and other serious 
complications may occur. The mercurial piepaia- 
tions are given internally in syphilis, in serous 
inflammations, and in dropsy as diuretics. Certain 
of them, sneh as gray powder, blue pill, and 
calomel, aro used as purgatives and as intestinal 
antiseptics. 

The doses of the different preparations vary 
greatly, those of tho porsalts being very much 
smaller than in tlie case of the other preparations. 
Some persons aro peculiarly susceptible to tlie 
action of mercurials, and show symptoms of chronic 
poisoning after very Hiuall amounts. 

With regard to acute morcurial poisoning, this is 
due to irritation of tho intestinal canal, and is only 
seen with the soluhlo salts when taken in over- 
doses, The perchloride (corrosive sublimate) has 
been most frequently employed for the purpose of 
poisoning. The symptoms come on immediately, 
with a burning pain in tlie throat and violent pain 
in the abdomen, with severe vomiting and purging. 
There is always a good deal of collapse. Albumen, 
in the form of white of egg, is the best antidote. 

Mercury, Doo’s (Memiriulis), a genus of 
plants of the natural order Enphorliiacea'. The 
Common Dog’s Mercury (M, pnmui/s ) is very com- 
mon in woods and shady places in Britain. It 
has a perfectly siinplo stem, ahont a foot high, 
with rough ovate leaves, and axillary loose spikes 
of greenish flowers. It turns a glaucous black 
colour in drying, and tho root contains two colour- 
ing substances, one blue and the other carmine. 
It is very poisonous. The mercury which somo old 
writers mention ns a potherb iti not this plant, 
but English Mercury, or Wild Spinach ( Ghcno ■ 
podium bonus-Hcnricm). Animal Dog’s Mercury 
(ill. annua) is a much rarer British plant, and 
less poisonous. Tlie leaves aro indeed eaten in 
Germany as spinach. A lialf-shrnbby species (D/. 
tomentosa), found in the countries near the Medi- 
terranean, has enjoyed ail extraordinary reputation 
from ancient times; the absurd boliof mentioned 
by Pliny being still retained, that if a woman after 
conception. drink the juice of the male plant she 
will give birth to a boy, and if of the fenialo plant 
her offspring will he a girl. 

Mercy, Sisters of. See Sisterhoods. 

Mer de Glace. See Alps, Glacier. 

Meredith, George, novolist and poet, was horn 
in Hampshire, 12th February 1828, and made his 
first appearance as a poet with ‘ Chilliamvallah ’ 
in Chambers's Journal for July 1849. This was fol- 
lowed in 1861 by a little volume of Poems , and in 
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1S55 by The Shaving of Shagpat: an Arabian 
Entertainment, a highly original tale, in burlesque 
imitation of the manner of the Eastern story-teller. 
It shows a rich and brilliant imagination, and 
abounds in passages of tender feeling as well as of 
boisterous humour, but the incidents are involved 
and the machinery complicated, and reading is 
also made difficult by tantalising suggestions 
of hidden meanings which constantly elude one’s 
grasp. In 1857 appeared Farina: a Legend of 
Cologne , a short story, reflecting the influence of 
German romance, which it partly imitates and 
partly parodies. The series of Mr Meredith’s 
greater and more characteristic works began in 
1S59 with The Ordeal of Richard Fevcrcl: A History 
of a Father and a Son , a tragic romance, dealing with 
the larger problems of education, especially in its 
ethical aspects. The novel of Evan Harrington , 
an amusing comedy of social ambitions, followed in 
1SG1. Modern Love, and Poems of the English 
Roadside, with I J ocms and Ballads, was published 
in 1862, ‘ Modern Love’ being the title of a sequence 
of fifty sonnet-like poems which tell their story in 
a somewhat dark and fragmentary manner, but 
with great truth of observation and strength of 
pathos. Emilia in England (1S64), now known as 
Sandra Belloni, has for'its subject one of Meredith’s 
most fascinating and original characters ; it is con- 
tinued in Vittoria (1866), the scene of which is laid 
in Italy at the time of the political risings of 1848. 
In 1865 had appeared Rhoda Fleming, like Richard 
Fevcrcl a tragedy ; the romantic Adventures of 
Harry Richmond followed in 1871. Beauchamp's 
Career (1875) is perhaps the most perfectly con- 
structed of all the series. The Egoist (1879) is a 
searching ami remorseless study of a single aspect 
of refined selfishness. The Tragic Comedians 
(1881), originally published in the Fortnightly 
Review, is a somewhat close rendering of the 'well- 
known painful story of Lassalle’s tragic end, 
founded upon the reminiscences of the Countess 
Racowitza. Diana of the Crossways (18S5), also 
based on actual history, is by general consent the 
most charming of Mr Meredith’s novels. A new 
novel, entitled One of our Conquerors, was begun 
in the Fortnightly Review in October 1890. Mr 
Meredith’s recent poetry is to he read in three 
small volumes entitled Poems and Lyrics of the 
Joy of Earth (1883), Ballads and Poems of Tragic 
Life (1887), and A Reading of Earth (1888). 

Though it be admitted that Meredith is the fore- 
most novelist of the day, and one of the most in- 
vigorating and stimulative thinkers of his genera- 
tion, it can by no means he said that he is the 
most widely read, or that the voice of the great 
public has as yet been unanimously given in his 
favour. This distinction, however, he has, that 
‘among the crowd of persons of taste and under- 
standing who agree to crown Meredith a royal 
writer, his most resolute partisans are those of his 
own household — journalists, poets, and novelists, 
students of the art of fiction and practitioners of 
the noble English tongue.’ Among the elements 
of liis power may be enumerated liis wide, accu- 
rate, and sympathetic observation both of nature 
and of life, liis inventive resource, his analytic 
and synthetic power, and his mastery of words. 
His descriptions of scenery are varied, vivid, and 
full of poetry, his delineations of phases of feel- 
ing, and especially of tender feeling, those of a 
master. Few writers have created so many char- 
acters of ideal beauty, who are at the same time 
so thoroughly human and marked by the strong- 
est individuality — real, breathing, talking person- 
alities, whom the reader feels it a joy to have 
known. Among the ‘defects of his qualities’ 
may be mentioned a certain intricacy of plot, or 
rather perhaps want of clearness in working it out, 


arising from an exaggerated reticence ; also a fre- 
quent over-elaboration of style and strainedness of 
wit that fatigues lather than exhilarates. And, 
though he is never ‘ sensational,’ there is often a 
certain disregard of probability in the situations he 
invents. It is believed that Mr Meredith is, for the 
present at least, more extensively read by men 
than by women ; and this, if a fact, may perhaps 
be partly accounted for by the purpose' which he 
has so deliberately expressed, and so consistently 
carried out, of bringing philosophy into the domain 
of fiction. Much of his wilting deals more or less 
directly, in a serious manner, with the most import- 
ant problems of politics, sociology, and ethics. It 
is in liis poetry that his deepest views of life really 
find their directest and most elementary expres- 
sion. There is a study by Le Gallienne, (leorge 
Meredith: some Characteristics , with a biblio- 
graphy by John Lane (1890). 

Merganser ( Mergus ), a genus of birds of the 
family Anatidm, having a long, rather slender, 
straight hill hooked at the tip and notched at the 
edges. The genus embraces six species, nearly all 
inhabitants of the seas and coasts, and distributed 
over the northern regions of the Old and New 
World, and in Brazil and the Auckland Islands. 
The Goosander ( q. v. ) is the largest and best-known 
British species. The Red-breasted Merganser (ill. 
senator ) is resident in Scotland, where it breeds 
not only on the coasts of lloss, Sutherland, and 
the Hebrides, where it is abundant, hut also on 
inland lochs and rivers. Its migrations extend 
southward lo the lakes of Algeria and to Egypt. 
The Hooded Merganser (31. cucullatus), a smaller 
species, is a very rave visitor of Britain. It is 
found in North America, from the St Lawrence to 
Alaska, where it migrates as far south as Mexico, 
Cuba, Bermudas, and the Cnrolinas. The Nun or 
Smew (31. albellus) is a smaller species, passing 
the summer in the northern parts of the Old and 
New World, and ranging in winter as far south as 
India. Another species (31. australis) has as yet 
been found only in the Auckland Islands. 

Merglli, a seaport of Burma, on an island in 
the Tenasserim River, 2 miles from its mouth, with 
a harbour admitting vessels drawing 18 feet of 
water. Its trade is worth altogether close upon 
£100,000 a year. Exports, rice, timber, dried fish ; 
imports, cotton goods, silk, and tea. Pop. 8633. 
— The district or Mergni, 200 miles long by 40 
wide, is the southernmost in Burma. Area, 7810 
sq. m, ; pop. (1881) 56,559. 

Mergni Archipelago, a group of islands in 
the Gulf of Bengal, lying off the southern pro- 
vinces of Burma; they are mountainous, some 
rising to 3000 feet, of picturesque beauty, and 
sparsely inhabited by a race called the Sellings, 
who barter edible lnrds’-nests with the Burmese 
and Malays for rice and spirits. Caoutchouc 
abounds. 'Snakes and tigers, rhinoceros, deer, &e. 
are plentiful. 

Mcr'ida (anc. Augusta Emerita), a decayed 
town of Spain, on the right bank of the Guadiana, 
36 miles by rail E. of Badajoz. It is remarkable 
for its Homan remains, which include a bridge of 
81 arches, 2575 feet long and 26 feet broad, erected 
by Trajan ; the ruins of half a dozen temples, of 
an aqueduct, a circus, a theatre, a naumacliia, a 
castle, and the Arch of Santiago, 44 feet high, 
built by Trajan. There is also an old Moorish 
palace. Merida was built in 23 n.o., and flourished 
in great splendour as the capital of Lusitania. In 
713 it was taken by the Moors, who lost it to the 
Spaniards in 1229. Pop. 7390. 

Merida, (1) capital of the Mexican state of 
Yucatan, is situated on a barren plain, 26 miles 
S. of Progreso, on the Gulf of Mexico, and 95 miles 
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\E. of Campeaehv. It occupies the site of a 
former native city, ami was founded by the 
Spauinids in 1542. iMerida 1ms a catlicdial and 
tliiiteen chinches, a university, seminary, girls’ 
high school, and conservatory of music, an anti- 
quarian museum, a public library, hospital, alms- 
house, and foundling asylum. Its trade is not 
extensive. Pop. 32,000.— (2) A town of Venezuela, 
capital of Los Andes state, lies 0290 feet above 
sea-level, at the foot of the Siena Nevada de 
Merida, and 70 miles S. of the lake of Maiacaybo. 
Founded in load, it was almost wholly destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1S12. It is the seat of a 
bishop, contains a university and seveial higher 
school-, and has manufactures of caipets and 
woollen and cotton stub's. Pop. 10,730. 

Meriden, a city of Connecticut, 19 miles liy 
rail N. by 15. of New Haven, with a number of 
manufactories of metal waies, cutlery, lirearins, 
woollens, Ac. Meriden contains the state reform 
school. Pop. (1.380) 13,340; (1890) 21,230. 

Meridian (Lat. mcridies, ‘ mid-day ’ ) ; the name 
given to the gieat ciicle of the celestial sphoic 
which passes through both poles of the heavens, 
and also through the zenith and nadir of any place 
on the eiu til's surface. Every place on the earth’s 
smface lias consequently its own meiidian. The 
meridian is divided by Die polar axis into two equal 
portions, which stretch from pole to polo, one on 
each side of the earth. It is mid-day at any place 
on the earth’s surface when the centre of the sun 
comes upon the meiidian of that place ; at the same 
instant it is mid-day at all places under the same 
half of that meridian, and midnight at all places 
under the opposite half. All places under the same 
meiidian have therefoie the same longitude (see 
L vriTUDiS and Longitude, where the question of 
the First Meridian is discussed). Stars attain their 
gieatesfc altitude when they come upon the meri- 
dian ; the same tiring is tine approximately of the 
sun and planets ; and as at this point the etleot 
of refraction upon these bodies is at a minimum, 
and their apparent motion is also more uniform, 
asLionomers prefer to make their observations when 
the body is on the meridian. The instruments 
used for this purpose are called meridian circles. 
See Mural Circle. 

Meridian Measurement. — Two stations, having 
nearly the same longitude, are chosen ; their 
latitude and longitude are accurately determined 
{ the error of a second in latitude introduces a con- 
siderable error into the result), and the direction 
of the meridian to be measured ascertained ; then 
a base line is measured with the greatest accuracy, 
as an error here generally becomes increased at 
every subsequent step ; and then, by the method 
known as Triangulation (q.v. ), the length of the 
arc of the meridian contained between the parallels 
of latitude of the two stations is ascertained. As 
the previously found latitudes of its two extremi- 
ties give the number of degrees it contains, the 
average length of a degree of this arc can be at 
once determined. This operation of meridian 
measurement has been performed at different 
times on a great many ares lying between 08° 
N. lat. and 38° S. lat., and the results show a 
steady though irregular increase in the length of 
the degree of latitude as the latitude increases. 
On the supposition that this law of increase holds 
good to the poles, the length of every tenth degree 
of latitude in English feet is as follows : 


De£i ec of Length of Dcpieo 
Latitude, in English Feet 
0 3 302,782 

10 3 362,843 

20° 363.15S 

30° 363,641 

40° 364,233 


Degiee of Length of Degreo 
Latitude. Ui English Foot. 
50° 364,862 

GU 9 305,-454 

70 3 365,937 

80“ 366,252 

90 9 800,301 


This result shows that (he earth is not .spherical, 
as in that case the length of all degrees of latitude 
would he alike, but of spheroidal form— its curva- 
ture becomes less as wo go from the extiemity of 
its greater or equatorial diameter to the pole. .See 
Earth. 

M('ri<li;ill, capital of. Lauderdale county, 
Mississippi, 135 miles by rail N. by W. of Mobile, 
contains a foumliy and machine-shop, a cotton 
factory, and manufactories of blinds and sashes, 
furniture, ike. Fop. (1890) 10,889. 

Sleriinde, ITiiisrui!, a groat Ficncli writer, was 
limn at l’aris, 28th September 1803, the son of a 
well-known painter. lie was educated at the 
College Chailemagne, and tried law, but soon aban- 
doned it. He was in Spain during the revolution 
of 1830, and after his re tin n became attached to 
the government, and held ollico successively in the 
ministry of Marine, of Cmmueieo, and of the 
interior, becoming' finally Inspector of Historical 
Documents in which capacity lie visited the Houth 
and west of France, Auveigne, and Om.sica. lie 
bail been long an intimate liieiid of the Countess 
Montijo, mol her of the Empress Eugenie, and con- 
sequently enjoyed the closest iuliiuacy with the 
imperial family at the Tuilcrios, Conipicgne, and 
Iliairitz, yet without surrendering his independence 
of spirit and fimikness of speech. Admitted to Iho 
Academy in 18-14, lie became a senator in 1853, and 
in 1858 president of the committee for reorganis- 
ing the lSibliothiujue Impel bile. 11 is Inst yeais 
were clouded by ill-health and melancholy, and 
the misfortunes of his country and the downfall of 
the imperial house hastened on his death, at 
Cannes, 23d September 1870. 

Merimee began his career as a writer at twenty- 
two by an audacious literal y rspu yleria, entitled 
ThccUrc dc Clara Utr.it l, a collection of Spanish 
plays of singular maturity, lcpicsuulud as trans- 
lated by Joseph L’Estrange, with his own portrait 
in female dross as frontispiece. A volume of pre- 
tended translations of Illyrian folk-songs, by an 
imaginary Ilyueintho Maglanovitoh, followed in 
1827, under the title C/ir./a. II is more important 
works embrace novels and short stories, archieo- 
logical mul historical dissertations, and travels, all 
of which display wide and exact learning, keen 
observation, strong intellectual grasp, grave irony 
and real humour, and withal a stylo that attains 
an exquisiteness of perfection rare oven among the 
best French writers. Ever the relincd and elegant 
scholar, he wrote, lather than all'ccLod Lo write, 
as a dilettante— ‘lo gentleman, auteur 1 as he was 
styled by his own countrymen. Of his more 
erudite works it may hero lie enough to name his 
llistoira dc Dan 1'i'drc /., lloi do Castillo (1848; 
Eng. trans. 1849); fitudes sur Vllisloirc Ilomuina 
(1844); Les faux Dlmttrius (1802); Monuments 
historiques (1S-13); and Melanges historiques d 
liltlruircs (1855). Hut his greiiLest work is his 
tales, about twenty in number, some of which arc 
among the rarest masterpieces of the story-teller’s 
art: Colmnba, Matcu Falcone, Cur men , La Venus 
d'llle. Lolls, Arsine Guillot, La Chumbre llleuc, 
and L'Abbc Aubain. One of the most remarkable 
merits of some of these htories, as La Venus d’llle 
anil Ldkis, is the dexterous maimer in which an 
uncanny superstition is turned to artistic use. 

Miirimeo’s character remains somewhat of an 
enigma, with its outward mask of cynicism, its 
inward capacity for the most tender and devoted 
friendship, its longing for the love of little children. 
In his constant struggle against impulse and 
enthusiasm lie succeeded, but, as he himself says 
of Saint-Glair in the Vasa Etrusque, the victory 
cost him dear. Few lives have been more solitary 
and unhappy than Mdrimde’s, at once from a 
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paralV'ing distrust of liitn-elf and of otlieis, anti 
from "the constitutional melancholy of the sceptic 
to whom the world is only a seiies of incompre- 
hensible and lice ting images, anil who mistrusts 
life and death alike. He was one of the few 
men who have drawn their unbelief from mother 
ami father alike. No gieat writer has left a 
more remaikahle monument than the famous 
Lcttrcs a une Jneonnue (1873; Eng. Barrs., edited 
Ivy II. II. Stoddard in Scribner's 1 Bric-a-Brac’ 
seiies), the tevelatioii of a heart throughout an 
acquaintance, liist of love, then of friendship, 
extending over flinty years. Here we find no 
selfish cynic, but a man giacious, affectionate, 
delicate, touched with poetiy despite his scepti- 
cism, faithful and loyal unto death — his last words 
weie written but two hours befure the end. The 
unknown lady's actual existence has been ques- 
tioned, ami she lias been doubtfully identified 
with the Countess Lise Przedtzerska, .sister of the 
Maiqnis de Noailles What professed to be her 
letters in reply wore published m 1888, but without 
any explanation being offered; an English trans- 
lation of these followed iu two volumes in 1889. 
Only less interesting than the first series are the 
Liltres a uno antra Inconnuo ( 1875), and the Letteis 
to Panizzi (edited by Louis Eagan, 2 vols. 1881), 
full of lively gossip and elevoi criticism. 

See the Studies by Tamisier (Mtus. 1875) and Haus- 
sonville ( 1888 ) ; also Tourneaux, Prosper MCruaCc, sea 
Portraits, sea Detains, &c. (1879). 

Merino (Span.), an important bleed of Sheep 
(q.v.). See also Woollen Manufacture. 

Merioneth, a triangular county of Wales, 
with a maximum length and breadth of 45 miles 
by 30, a seaboard of 38 miles, and an area of G02 
sip m., or 385,219 acres, is bounded on theN. by the 
counties of Carnarvon and Denbigh, E. and S. by 
Montgomeryshire and the ri\ er Dovey, and W. by 
Cardigan Bay. Pop. ( 1801 ) 27,506 ; ( 1341 ) 39,332 ; 
(1381) 52,038. Gills alternating with low-lying 
sands skirt the coast, which at some distance out 
to sea is fringed by dangerous sandbanks. Inland, 
the surface, although nowhere attaining such an 
altitude as that of Carnarvonshire, is rugged and 
mountainous in the extreme, iulcrspeised in places 
with picturesque valleys, lakes, and waterfalls. 
Aran Mowdily (2970 feet), Cader Idris (q.v., 2914), 
and Aran Benllyn (2902) are the highest peaks; 
Bala the largest iake; whilst of rivers the principal 
are the Dee, which Hows north-east, and the 
Dovey and Mawddaeh, which reach the sea after a 
south-west eouise. The soil generally is poor, and 
large tracts are unfit for profitable cultivation, the 
total extent of land iu crop in 1889 only amounting 
to 160,817 acres, of which 128,021 acres were in 
permanent pasture. Great numbois of sheep are 
bred, and flannels and woollens to some extent 
manufactured, but the principal wealth of the 
county arises from its mineral products. Slate and 
limestone are largely quarried, much manganese 
ore is produced, and from mines in the vicinity of 
Dolgelly and Bala 3890 oz. of gold of the value 
of -613,227 wove in 1889 obtained. Merioneth, 
which contains no municipal boroughs, is divided 
into live hundreds, and thirty-three civil parishes, 
partly in the diocese of Bangor, and partly in that 
of St Asaph. Eor judicial purposes it is in the 
North Wales circuit, Dolgelly being the assize 
town, ami it sends one representative to the House 
of Commons. The County Council numbers fifty- 
six members, and the principal towns, other than, 
the foregoing, are Bala, Barmouth, Corwen, 
Festiniog, Harlech, and Towyn. 

Mcristcm, the formative tissue of plants, is 
distinguished from the permanent tissues by the 
power its cells have of dividing and forming new 
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cells, Meiistein forms the tissue of embryo plant', 
and of apexes of stains and loots. 

Merivale, John IIrmivn, an English scholar 
and translator, was boin at Exeter in 1779, the 
grandson of Samuel Merivale (1715-71), a worthy 
Presbyterian minister at Tavistock. He was sent 
to St John’s College, Cambridge, and was called 
to the bar in 1305. He contributed largely to 
Blands Collections from the Greek Anthology 
(1813), and brought out a second edition him- 
self in 1833. From 1S31 to his death in 1844 he 
held the office of Commissioner of Bankruptcy. 
Works of no little merit were his Poems, Orig- 
inal and Translated (1841), and Minor Poems 
of Schiller ( 1S44). — Charles, sou of the preced- 
ing, was born in 180S, and educated at Harrow, 
Haileybury, and St John’s College, Cambridge, 
wlieie lie took his ilegiee in 1830, and became in 
due eouise follow and tutor. He was successively 
seject preacher at Cambridge ( 1833-40 ) and at 
Whitehall ( 1839-41 ), Hulsean lecturer ( 1861 ), and 
Boyle lecturer (1364-65). From 1848 to 1869 
rector of Lawfoni in Essex, lie was chaplain to the 
Speaker from 1S63 to 1869, when he was appointed 
dean of Ely. His chief works are the Fall of the 
lloman Republic (1853), a brilliant sketch, marred 
only by its ovei -indulgence to imperialism, the 
sole fault of his admirably learned and eloquent 
History of the Homans under the Empire (7 vols. 
1S59-62). Later books are a serviceable General 
History of Rome (1875), Early Church History 
(1879), and The Contrast between Pagan and 
Christian Society ( 1S80 ). — Another son, Herman, 
born in 1806, was educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Oxford, elected Fellow of Balliol, called 
to the bar in 1832, and appointed professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford iir 1837, and, later, 
permanent Under-secretary of State first for the 
colorries, next for India. In 1859 he was made 
C.B. Ho died on February 8, 1874. — His son, 
Herman Charles, born in 1839, Iras written a 
number of successful plays, including Forget-Me- 
Not, The Butler and The Don, and The Master of 
ItumisiL'ood. Besides a novel, Faucit of Balliol 
(1882 ; in its stage form, The Cynic), he lms pub- 
lished The White Pilgrim and other Poems (18S3), 
and other works. See the privately printed Family 
Memorials, corrrpiled by Arrira W. Merivale (1884). 

Merle If’.iubigne. See D’Auiiione. 

Mcrlill, the name of an ancient British prophet 
and magician, who is supposed to have flourished 
during the decline of the native British power iir 
its contest with the Saxon invaders. The prophetic 
child Amhrosius first mentioned by Nennius in his 
Ilistoria Britonum was confounded with Ambrosius 
Aurelianus, the conqueror of Vartigern, anil subse- 
quently the resulting Merlin Emerys or Ambrosius 
was confounded with the Merlin called Silvestris 
or Caledonius. It is as the subject of one of the 
cycle of Arthurian romances that Merlin’s name 
has survived. The Cambrian Merlin is said by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his Ilistoria Briton itm an d 
Vita Merlini, to have lived in the 5th century, to 
have sprung from the intercourse of a demon with 
a Welsh princess, to have been rescued from his 
malignant destiny by baptism, and to have dis- 
played the possession of miraculous powers from 
infancy. The adventures of Merlin were taken, 
with additions from Armorican and other sources, 
from the Latin of Geoffrey, and made popular in 
the French language by Robert Wace aud Robert 
de Borron. Ilenry Lonelich’s English verse trans- 
lation is in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. The analysis of tire romance of Mer- 
lin in Ellis’s Specimens of Early English Metriccd 
Romances was made from the MS. in Lincoln’s Inn 
Library. There is a IMS. in the Advocates’ Library, 
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Edinburgh, and one in Bishop Percy’s folio MS. 
(printed in 1S67). The prose romance is longer 
and more important than the metrical one. Merlin, 
Human m Prose clu XIIP Siiclc, was published by 
the Societc des Anciens Textes Francois in 1886, 
and the Early English Text Society published 
under the editorship of the present writer in 
1865-66 Merlin, or the Early History of King 
Arthur about 1450-60, printed fiom the MS. in 
the Cambridge University Library. Merlin is 
frequently alluded to by our older poets, especially 
by Spenser, and his story occupies a prominent 
position in Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. A 
collection of prophecies attributed to Merlin ap- 
peared in French (Paris, 1498), in English (Lond. 
1529 and 1533), and in Latin (Venice, 155-1); and 
their existence is traceable at least as far back as 
the middle of the 14th century. The Strathclyde, 
or — if we may be allowed an expression which 
anticipates history — the Scottish Merlin, called 
Merlin the Wyllt, or Merlin Caledonins, is placed 
in the 6th century, and appears as a contemporary 
of St Kentigern, Bishop of Glasgow. His grave is 
still shown at Drumnielzier on the Tweed, where, 
in attempting to escape across the river from a 
hand of hostile rustics, he was impaled on a hidden 
stake. A metrical life of him in Latin, extending 
to more than 1500 lines, professedly based on 
Armoric materials, and incorrectly ascribed to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, was published by the 
Roxlmrghe Club in 1833. His prophecies — pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1015— contain those ascribed 
to the Welsh Merlin. 

Merlin. See Falcon. 

Mermaids and Mermen, in the popular 
folklore of Europe, a class of beings move or less 
like men, living in the sea, but in some circum- 
stances capable of social relationships with men 
and women. The typical mermaid has the head 
and body of a lovely woman to the waist, ending 
in the tail of a fish with fins and scales. She has 
long and beautiful hair, and is often seen above 
the surface of the water, combing it with one hand 
while in the other she holds a mirror. She 
often discloses what is about to happen, and not 
seldom gives supernatural knowledge and powers 
to a favoured mortal — a thing in perfect keeping 
■with primitive notions of sorcery, which easily 
attributed exceptional powers to beautiful women, 
as Lilith and Circe. Again, she sometimes exer- 
cises a special guardianship over an individual, and 
avenges bis wrongs ; but her relation to man most 
often brings with it disaster. There are many 
stories of mermaids who have fallen in love with 
men, or been detained through the possession of 
the skin which they had stripped to dance on 
the shore, and who have been faithful wives and 
mothers until they found an opportunity to return 
to the sea. And there are examples of the converse 
case of a mermaid falling in love with a man and 
enticing him to go and live with her under the sea, 
as well as of a merman bewitching and carrying off 
a mortal maiden. 

Such are the principal forms of mermaid stories 
found everywhere,, with more or less artistic elabo- 
ration. The Danish Hafmand or Maremind , the 
Irish meiTo to or merruach, the Breton Marie- 
Morgan, the Russian rusctlka or stream-fairy and 
vodyany or water-smite, some forms ot the 
Teutonic nixies, amt the enchanting Sirens of 
classical mythology have all close affinities with 
each other in the dangers they bring to men, the 
beauty and joyousness of their lives, and yet the 
gloom of sadness that overhangs them. In their 
malignant aspect they touch the general doctrine 
of Demonology (q.v.), and may be explained on an 
animistic theory of its origin. To the beauty of 


the conception and the elaborations of which it is 
capable in the popular imagination we owe some 
of the loveliest of our folk-tales as well as such 
delightful artistic tales as Undine and many fine 
poems of the ages of literary culture. One of the 
most detailed stories of this class is that of Melusine 
(q.v. ). The mermaid bad a firm bold of the imagi- 
nation of our fathers, and, besides the witness of 
heraldry, we have stories supported by excellent 
evidence of their appearance and capture. One 
caught at Edam in 1403 was carried to Ilaarlem 
and kept there many yeais. She learned to spin 
and showed a becoming reverence for the cross. 
See Baring-Gonld's Popular Myths of the Middle 
Ages, and Sebillot’s Contes das Marins (1882). 

Mermaid’s Purse, the popular name of the 
egg-case of the skate (or of some other cartilag- 
inous Ball), which is often cast up empty on the 
shore. — Mermaid's Gloucs is a very common British 
sponge, Chulinci ocitlata, 

Merodach. Kee Bahylonia, Vol. I. p. 037. 

Mcroc. Sec Ethiopia. 

Mcropid.r. See Buh-uater, 

Merovingians, orMnuwjNua, the first dynasty 
of Frankish kings in Gaul. The name is derived 
from Menvig or Meroveeh, king of the western or 
Salian Franks fiom 4-18 to 457. His grandson 
Clovis (q.v.) established the fortunes of the dynasty 
which gave way to the Garlovingians (q.v,) in 752. 
See France, Franks. 

Merrimac, a river rising among the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, flowing south into 
Massachusetts, and falling into the Atlantic 
Ocean near Newlmryport, aftor a course of 150 
miles. It has numerous falls, affording immense 
water-power. The principal manufacturing towns 
on its hanks are Manchester, Nashua, and Concord 
in New Hampshire, and Lowell and Lawrence 
in Massachusetts. It is navigable to Haverhill. 

Merseburg, a town of Prussian Saxony, on 
the Saale, 8 miles S. of Halle. Its Doiukirche is 
a four-towered pile, with Romanesque choir (1042), 
transept [circa 1274), and 10th-century nave— the 
whole restored in 1884-86. The organ ( 160(1) has 
4000 pipes ; and there is a very early bronze effigy 
in low relief of Rudolph of Swabia, who here was 
defeated and slain by Henry IV. in 1080. The castle, 
a picturesque edifice, mostly of the 15th century, was 
once the bishop’s palace, and afterwards (1656- 
1738) the residence of the dukes of Sachsen- 
Merseburg. Beer, iron, paper, &c. are manu- 
factured. Pop. (1875) 18,664; (1885) 16,828. 
Henry the Fowler in 934 gained bis great victory 
over the Hungarians near Merseburg, which suffered 
much in the Peasants’ War and in the Thirty 
Years’ Wav. 

Mcvscnnc, Marin, a constant friend of Des- 
cartes, was born in 1588, and died at Paris in 164S. 
He was a fellow-student of Descartes at the Jesuit 
college of La Fluche, and took the habit of a 
Minim Friar in 1611 ; his lifo thereafter was spent 
in study, teaching in convent-schools, and travel. 
Ho did valiant battle with numerous clerical con- 
troversialists on behalf of the orthodoxy of the 
philosophy of Descartes, and wrote vigorously 
against atheists and other unbelievers. Ilis pro- 
found knowledge of mathematics is seen in a 
number of hooks, and in his Harmonic Uninersclle 
(1636), an invaluable contribution to the seienee of 
music. 

Mersey, an important river of England, separ- 
ates, in its lower course, the counties of Chester 
and Lancaster, and has its origin in the junction of 
the Etlierow and Goyt, on the borders of Derby- 
shire, east of Stookport. It flows in a west- 
south- west direction, and is joined on the right 
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])V tlie Irwell 6 miles below Manchester, from 
where it was made navigable to Liverpool for 
large vessels in the year 1720, and has had great 
influence on the subsequent progress of the two 
towns. Besides the Invell the chief affluents are 
the Bollin and the Weaver from Cheshire. At its 
junction with the Weaver the Meisey expands 
into a wide estuary which forms the Liverpool 
channel. The estuary is about 10 miles long 
and from 1 to 3 miles broad ; opposite Liverpool 
it is a mile and a quarter in width, with a 
considerable depth at low-water. In this estuary 
on the Cheshire side is the entrance to the Man- 
chester Ship-canal. The estuary is much obstructed 
by sandbanks, but the excellent system of pilotage 
in practice, combined with the skilful and admirable 
construction of the sea-walls, renders the naviga- 
tion comparatively secure. Entire length, with 
the estuary, 70 miles. A tunnel connecting Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead by railway carried beneath 
the estuary has been in successful operation since 
January 20, 1886. The alluvial meadows on the 
banks of the Mersey are famous for their fertility, 
and in recent years, by embanking the river at 
points where it overflowed after heavy rains, many 
thousands of acres of the most valuable land in 
the two counties have been reclaimed. The 
basin of the Meisej' extends over an area of 170G 
sq. m,, which includes the larger portion of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. 

Mertliyr-Tydvil or Tydfil (so called from 
the martyrdom here of a Welsh princess of that 
name), a parliamentary borough and market-town 
of South Wales, on the coniines of the counties of 
Glamorgan and Brecknock, 24 miles N. by W. of 
Cardiff, its port, and 178 W. of London. Pop. 
(1801) 7703; (1881) 48,8(il. Surrounded by lofty 
and bleak hills, the town stands on the banks of 
the river Taif, and is partly built on slag founda- 
tions, the refuse of mines in tho vicinity. Its 
streets are for the most part narrow and irregu- 
larly built, and the public buildings of little archi- 
tectural interest, but of late years— since the 
formation of a Local Board of Health in 1850- 
great improvements have been elfected in the 
widening of thoroughfares, the supply of pure 
water, and the construction of effective sewage- 
works : previously all sanitary arrangements were 
entirely neglected, and as a result epidemics of 
great severity were of frequent occurrence. The 
civil government of the town (which extends over 
the outlying districts of Dowlais and Penydarran ) 
is vested in a high constable, who is elected annu- 
ally. The sole industries, upon which the whole 
population is more or less directly dependent, 
arise from the numerous collieries and iron and 
steel works in the vicinity; Merthyr being the 
centre of the Glamorganshire coalfield, and as such 
having excellent railway communication with all 
parts. With Aberdare it is noted for the excellence 
of its steam coal, and the quantity of iron and 
steel annually turned out from the great works of 
Dowlais, Cyfarthfft, and Plymouth is enormous. 
In 1816, and again in 1831, the town was the scene 
of severe riots, on the latter occasion the disturb- 
ance not being quelled by the military without 
a loss of twenty- three lives. Eor the parlia- 
mentary borough ( 1867 ), which embraces Aberdare 
and two other outlying districts, and in 1881 had a 
population of 91,373, two members are returned. 

i Merton, Lower, a village of Surrey, 10 miles 
SW. of London by rail, stands on the Wandle, and 
has several factories, Only a fragment remainsof 
the Augustinian priory (1115) in which the parlia- 
ment met which passed, in 1235, the Statute of 
Merton (see Legitimation). Here were educated 
Thomas Bocket and Walter de Merton, Bishop of 
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Rochester and Chancellor, who in 1264 founded 
Merton College, at Oxford. The church is mainly 
of the same date as the priory. Pop. of parish, 
2480. 

Merit, in Hindu Mythology, a fabulous moun- 
tain in the centieof the world, 80,000 leagues high. 
It is the most sacred of ail mythical mountains, ami 
the abode of Vishnu. 

Merv, an oasis of Turkestan, lying between 
Bokhara and the north-eastern corner of Persia, 
512 miles by rail (opened in July 1886) from the 
Caspian and 118 from the Uxus.' The oasis con- 
sists of a district 60 miles long by 40 broad, 
watered by the river Murghab, grows wheat, sugar 
grass, cotton, and silk, lias a liol, dry climate, and 
is inhabited by half a million ( O’Donovan ; the 
Russians say less than a quarter million) Tekke 
Turkomans. The people live scattered over the 
country. But there is an old citadel, Kausliid 
Khan Kala, and adjoining it a new Russian fort 

arrisoned by nearly 3000 men ; on the opposite 

auk of the Murghab a new Russian town is grow- 
ing up, several Armenian merchants having settled 
on the spot and monopolised the trade, worth about 
£150,000 a year. The men are clever workers in 
silver, and breed horses, camels, and sheep ; the 
women weave silk and make carpets. Merv or 
Mourn is mentioned in the Zend A vesta. There 
Alexander the Great built a town. The oasis 
was held successively by the Parthians and the 
Arabs, who made the city of Merv capital of 
Khorassau. It was the seat of a Nestorian 
archbishop in the 5th cehtury, and of a Greek 
archbishop in the 14th ; anil in the Stli it was 
the headquarters of Mokanna (q.v.), the ‘Yelled 
Prophet of Ivhoras&an. ’ Under the Seljuk Turks 
Merv enjoyed its period of greatest splendour, 
especially under Sultan Alp Aislan. It began to 
fall into ruin after being taken and sacked by the 
Mongols in 1221. From the Uzbegs it passed in 
1510 to the Persians, who lost it in 1787 to the 
emir of Bokhara. In 1856 the Turkomans made 
themselves inasteis of the oasis ; but they in turn 
submitted to the Russians in 1883, who built the 
railway from the Caspian to the Oxus, passing 
through the oasis. Merv occupies an important 
strategic position at the intersection of the routes 
Boklmra-Meshhed and Kbiva-Heiat. 

Seo Marvin, Merv (1880); O’Donovan, Merv Oasis 
(2 vols. 1882); Lansdell, Russian Central Asia (1885), 
and Russians at Merv and Herat (1883). 

Meryoil, Charles, etcher, was horn at Paris, 
the son of an English physician, in 1821, and died 
insane at Charenton Asylum, 13th February 1868. 
His sombre and imaginative etchings of streets 
and buildings in Paris are highly esteemed by con- 
noisseurs, especially the 1 Abside de Notre Dame,’ 
‘Rue des Mauvais Gallons, ’ and ‘Stryge.’ See 
Wodmore in Nineteenth Century (1878) and Art 
Journal (1881), and Burly’s monograph (1879). 

Mcsngna, a town in Southern Italy, 12 miles 
SW. of Brindisi, grows good olive-oil. Pop. 9601. 

Meseiubryaccie, or FicoidejE, a natural 
order of calyciiioral dicotyledonous plants, com- 
prising succulent shrubs, herbaceous perennials, 
and annuals with opposite leaves. In many species 
the latter are of curious and fantastic shape, 
especially in those of tire typical genus Mesenibry- 
anthemum. The order contains sixteen genera 
and over 400 species, the larger number of tlie 
latter belonging to Mesemlirynnthenium. They 
are inhabitants of warm regions chiefly, most of 
them being found at the Cape of Good Hope and 
in the South Sea Islands. The typical genus is 
also the most important in regard to utility and 
beauty, It furnishes the Ice Plant (q.v.) of our 
gardens, and many other beautiful and curious 
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species are to be met with in our greenhouses. M. 
nodiflontm is employed in the manufacture of 
Morocco leather, and furnishes abundance of 
alkali. The Ivou of the Hottentots is M. emar- 
cidum, the roots, stems, and leaves of which they 
collect and heat and twist together, and then 
ferment, for the purpose of chewing to allay 
thirst. If chewed immediately after fermentation 
it is narcotic and intoxicating. It is the Canua 
Root of the Cape colonists. The Hottentot’s Fig 
(AT. eclule) is abundant on the sandy plains of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the fruit is eaten when 
ripe. The leaves are eaten also when young and 
fresh, and when somewhat older are pickled in 
vinegar. The juice of the plant has some reputa- 
tion as a cure for dysentery and thrush in children, 
and as an external application for burns. The 
fiuit of M. cquilatcrcuc is named Pigs’-faces in 
Australia, and is eaten by the natives ; that of M. 
(jenicultijtonun is ground into Hour in Africa and 
made into bread, as is that of the Ice Plant. The 
Flower of Crete is the seed-vessel of M. tripolium, 
which in the rainy season expands in the form of 
a star, allowing the seeds to escape. The name 
should be spelled Mesembriaceie, as it is from the 
Gr. mesembria, ‘ mid-day,’ because the (lowers bloom 
usually at mid-day. 

Mesentery (Gr. meson, ‘middle;’ enteron, 
‘the intestine’) is the broad fold of peiitoneum 
(the great serous membrane of the abdomen) 
which attaches the intestines (strictly the small 
intestine ; for special names have been given to 
the corresponding structure ill connection with the 
different parts of the large intestine) posteriorly to 
the vertebral column. It serves to retain the 
intestines in their place, while it at the same time 
allows the necessary amount of movement, and it 
contains between its layers the blood-vessels and 
nerves which pass to them, the lacteal vessels, and 
mesenteric glands. These glands are 100 to 150 in 
number, and are about the size of an almond. 
They exert an organising action on the contents of 
the lacteals, the chyle being more abundant in 
iibrine and in corpuscles after it lias passed through 
them. The only disease of any importance affect- 
ing these glands is Tubercle (q.v.), which, when 
extensively developed in them, is sometimes called 
tabes mesenterica. 

Meshlied (‘the place of martyrdom,’ also 
spelt Meshed and Mashhad), the principal city 
of north-eastern Persia, the capital of Ivhor- 
assan, and the centre of important trade routes. 
The city stands on a tributary of the Hari- 
Rud, 400 miles E. by N. from Teheran and 
200 NW. of Herat, and has a beautiful appear- 
ance when seen from a distance. Above the 
walls, which are of great circuit, shine the gilded 
dome and minarets of one of the most splen- 
did mosques of the East, that built above the 
tomb of Imam Riza, a follower of Ali, and the 
eighth imam of the Shiite sect. Meshlied is the 
sacred city of the Shiites, and is held in as much 
veneration by them as Mecca is by the Sunnite 
Moslems ; it is visited every year by nearly 100,000 
pilgrims. The city is bisected by a wide tree- 
shaded street, down the middle of which flows a 
muddy current between low stone walls. There 
is another handsome mosque, and several colleges 
and caravanserais. The people make excellent 
felt-rugs, carpets, swords, turquoise jewellery, 
velvet, and cotton and silk goods. Opium ( £37,200 ), 
woollens and cottons, dried fruits, turquoises 
(£17,200) are exported to Russia, India, and 
Afghanistan, to the total value of £169,000. The 
imports consist of textiles, sugar, &c. from Russia 
(£110,400), textiles, &c. from Britain (£84,300), tea 
(£142, S50), &c. from India (total, £184,600), and 


miscellaneous goods from Afghanistan (£17,300) 
and from Turkey (£16,000). The Transcaspian 
Railway vid Merv is giving Russia the pre- 
dominance in trade with Meshlied. The fixed 
population is about 50,000. Owing to its elevated 
situation (3055 feet), the city has a cold climate in 
winter ; the summer temperature ranges from 76“ 
to 02“ F, Close by are the ruins of Tns, the old 
capital of Klmrassan, where the celebrated poet 
Firdausi, Haronn-al-Raschid, and the Imam Riza 
were buried. See O’Donovan, Merv Oasis (1882), 
and J. Bassett, Persia (1S86). 

Meshouliii, or Hammam Meskotjtin (‘the 
Accursed Baths’), a place in Algeria, 4S miles (77 
by rail) E. by N. of Constantine, with remark- 
able hot baths ( 203° F. ), known to the Romans as 
Aijiicc Tibilitince. They and the adjoining ferrugin- 
ous and sulphureous springs (170’) are still used 
medicinally. The incrustations of carbonate of 
lime and clouds of steam, &o. give the region a 
very singular appearance. 

Mesmer, l'Ttncrmrou Anton or Franz, the 
founder of the doctrine of Animal Magnetism 
(q.v.), was horn near Constance, 23d May 1734, 
He was bred for the priesthood at Dilliug'en and 
Ingolstadt, hut took up the study of medicine at 
Vienna, and took his doctor’s degree in 1766 with 
a treatise De plaiieturnm ivjlua'ii. About 1772 he 
began with a Jesuit, Hell, to investigate the cura- 
tives powers of the magnet, and was led to adopt 
the opinion that there exists a power, similar to 
magnetism, which exercises an extraordinary influ- 
ence on the human body. This ho called animal 
magnetism, and published an account of his dis- 
covery, and of its medicinal value, in 1775. In 
1778 he went to Paris, where ho created a great 
sensation. His system obtained the support of 
members of the medical profession, as well as of 
others ; hut he refused an oiler of an annual pension 
of 20,000 livres (about £800) to reveal his secret; and 
this, combined with other circumstances, gave rise 
to suspicion, and induced the government in 1785 
to appoint a commission, composed of physicians 
and scientists (Bailly, Franklin, Lavoisier, &c.), 
whose report was unfavourable to him, He now 
fell into disrepute, and, after a visit to England, 
retired to Meersbnrg, in Switzerland, where he 
spent the rest of his life in complete obscurity. 
He died 5th March 1815. See his Life by J. 
Kernel- (Frankf. 1806), and P, Anderson Graham’s 
Mesmer the Mat/neliscr (1890). 

Mesoderm. See Embryology. 

Mesolonglii. See Missolongiii, 

Mesopotamia (‘between the rivers’), the 
district between the rivers Tigiis and Euphrates, 
extending from the foot of the Armenian moun- 
tains south-eastwards to near the neighbourhood 
of Bagdad. The name is the Greek equivalent 
of the old Aramaic ( Syrian ) Aram-Naharaim, and 
became current after Alexander’s Asiatic con- 
quests ; the Arabs call the district El-Jezira ( 1 tho 
island’). It has an area of about 50,000 sq, m, ; 
the surface is level and fallH from an altitude of 
1100 feet in the north-west to 100 feet in the south- 
east, where the alluvial region of Babylonia (Irak) 
begins. The soil is sandy, but, when 'well watered 
or, as it was in ancient times, well irrigated, 
it develops extraordinary fertility. Yet since the 
Turks (Seljuks) made themselves masters of the 
region (1315) it has fallen more and more a prey 
to barrenness and neglect. Having been in the 
possession successively of the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and 
Turks, and many a time and oft the battle-ground 
between the armies of these mighty empires, 
its records are full of stirring events and great 
changes and vicissitudes. Amongst the cities of 
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historic fame may bo quoted Hamm, Serug 
(Semi), Apamea, Eilessa, ISfisibis, Nicephorium 
(Rakka), Hit (Is), Mardin, Mosul (Nineveh), 
Amid (Diaibekr), and Thaiwacus. Tn biblical 
times this region -was inhabited by prosperous 
Aramfean agriculturists. At the present time 
the population consists chiefly of semi-nomad 
Arabs and Kurds, who keep herds of camels, sheep, 
and goats, and grow wheat, barley, rice, millet, 
sesamum, besides cotton, tobacco, safflower, hemp, 
cucumbers, melons, anil other fruits. There is 
little timber on the plains. Wild hogs, jackals, 
hyrcnas, foxes, and cheetahs, antelopes and gazelles, 
are common ; but lions and wild asses, so numerous 
in antiquity, are now scarce. In summer excessive 
heat (up to 122° F. ) prevails, whilst the winter is 
comparatively eool — the thermometer may go down 
to 14° F. A brief summary of the work of explor- 
ing ancient sites, and of sites still to he excavated, 
is given in the Academy, 121h June 1S8G. See art- 
icles on the empires and towns mentioned above; 
also Tigris, Euphrates, and works quoted there. 

MeSOZOa, a term applied by Van Beneden to 
a number of extremely simple animal parasites, 
found in entitle- llslies brittle-stars, and some 
worms. Their cells aie in two layers, the inner 
forming reproductive elements ; they have no 
mouth or gut, and are sometimes very like the 
larval forms ( planulw ) of some jelly-fish and other 
stinging animals. The name refers to their 
apparent median position between the single- 
celled Protozoa and the inany-celled Metazoa. 
See DlCYEMID/E. 

Mesozoic ( Gr. , 1 middle-life ’ ), a term introduced 
by Professor Phillips to designate the group of 
geological systems, the fossil remains of which 
differ equally from those of the Palmozoic ( ‘ancient- 
life’) and Cainozoic ( ‘newer-life’ ) eras. It is syn- 
onymous with the term Secondary, and includes the 
Tr'iassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems. 

Mess (Fr, mats, Old Fr. mes, Ital. messo, ‘a dish,’ 
from L at. missum, ‘sent,’ or ‘served up’) originally 
signified a dish or portion of food. In the British 
army and navy the men are divided into ‘messes’ 
of whatever number is most convenient for taking 
their meals together. Officers and sergeants also 
have their ‘ messes,’ which, in addition to being 
‘common rooms’ in which they take their meals, 
are much of the nature of clubs, having smoking, 
billiard, and reading rooms attached to them, and 
often libraries. 

In the army each man, unless married, or for 
other reasons allowed to live out of mess, pays 
a daily rate of 5d. a day to his mess, which is 
managed by a non-commissioned officer under the 
supervision of an officer. For this sum he is pro- 
vided with groceries, vegetables, puddings, and 
plates and mugs. A knife, fork, and spoon is 
part of liis kit which he must always have with 
him. His rations (g lb. of meat, including bone, 
and 1 lb. of bread pier day) are given him free, lmt 
are drawn in hulk for the whole mess, the meat 
rations being cooked together and only distributed 
at dinner, which is eaten in the barrack-room where 
usually the members of the mess live. Tea and 
breakfast are similarly served. The men’s wash- 
ing is also managed by messes, and charged in the 
monthly mess accounts. One of the mess is told 
off as cook each day. He cleans the room, sets 
the table, and carries up and divides the dinner, 
but the actual cooking is done by tiaincd cooks. 
Sergeants' Messes are managed by one of them- 
selves under a committee of sergeants supervised 
l)5 r an officer, the adjutant if possible. There is a 
small entrance fee (usually three days’ pay) and a 
monthly subscription for newspapers, &c. Some 
furniture is provided by government, but kitchen 


and table requisites, caipets, pictures, &c. are 
purchased out of the mess funds, 

Officers' Messes are very similar, hilt on a larger 
scale. Every officer on joining is charged an 
entrance fee of thirty days’ pay ton arils the main- 
tenance of the mess, and thirty days’ difference of 
pay on promotion. Unless married or specially 
exempt, he must he a ‘ dining ’ member of the mess 
of his regiment — i.e. he pays the regulated price for 
his dinner whether he eats it or not ; other meals, 
as well as wine, cigars, &c. , are only charged if 
taken. All officers also pay a monthly subscrip- 
tion of two-thirds of a day’s pay for single, and 
half that amount for married officers, towards 
keeping up the mess establishment, such as furni- 
ture, liveries, wages of servants, table-linen, See. 
The only assistance received from government is 
£25 a year for each troop, battery, or company 
connected with the mess ; nut this is only at home 
and in some colonies. This sum was originally 
intended to allow each officer a glass of wine a day, 
but maj' be applied towards reducing the general 
expenses of the mess. The affairs of tire mess are 
managed liy a committee of officers presided over 
by tbe senior member. The usual cost of tbe meals 
is 2s. 4d. for dinner, -without wine, Is. for lunch, 
and Is. for breakfast. The bills are paid monthly, 
and will generally amount to some £7 or £8, without 
wine, for each officer. 

In the British navy there are in all ships as 
a rule, except in the smaller ones, four messes 
for officers : the ward-room, the gun-room, the 
engineers’ mess, and the warrant-officers’ mess. 
The ward-room includes all officers, below tbe 
captain (who messes by himself), who are above 
the rank of sub-lieutenant. The gun-room com- 
prises tbe sub-lieutenants, midshipmen, cadets, 
junior assistant-paymnsters, and clerks; the 
engineers’ mess, all engineers not entitled to mess 
in the ward-room ; the warrant-officers’ mess, the 
gunner, boatswain, and carpenter. In troopships 
theie is one general mess for all officers, naval 
and military, including the captain of tire ship. 
The sj'stem of having one general mess has been 
tried ‘in other ships, but it lias been found 
impossible so far to arrange for a mess-place suf- 
ficiently large to allow of all the officers sitting 
down to their nmals together. The separate 
mess-place for the engineer officers is, however, 
being gradually done away with, those engineers 
not entitled to mess in the ward-room messing 
in the gun-room. Among the ship’s companies 
the chief petty-oflicers, iirst-class petty-oflicers, 
and the engine-room arlilieeis have respectively 
their own moss-places, while the rest of the crew 
are divided off into messes, according to their 
numbers, the marines and stokers farming messes 
by themselves. Flag-officers and officers in com- 
mand of ships can draw all their plate, glass, china, 
and linen from the dockyard, paying the Admiralty 
a percentage for the use of it. The officers of the 
other messes are supplied on commissioning with 
a complete set of mess-traps, linen, &c. free of 
charge, which they have afterwards to keep up at 
their own expense. All officeis and men, admiral 
and second-class boy alike, are entitled to the same 
daily rations. Officers, however, are not com- 
pelled to take up their rations, but can take up as 
much or as little of it as they please, receiving 
instead a money allowance, which is paid into the 
mess-fund. The men, however, must take up two- 
thirds of their rations, but they can receive money 
in lieu of the remaining third.' Bum is no longer 
served out to the officers, hut the men still con- 
tinue to receive their half-gill. 

Messagcries Maritimes, or in full, ‘La 
Compagnie ties Services Maritimes des Messag- 
erics,’ a great French shipping company of Mar- 
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seilles, its headquarters, trading with Lie Levant 
and Blade Sea, with eastern Asia and Australia, 
by way of the Suez Canal, and with Spain and 
Algiers. 

Messaliiia, Valeria, the daughter of Marcus 
Valerius Messala Barbatus, and wire of the lloman 
emperor Claudius, a woman infamous for her 
avarice, her lust, and her atrocious cruelty. Taking 
advantage of the weakness and stupidity of the 
emperor, she played the harlot without restraint, 
and murdered all who murmured at her gilded 
shame. The best blood of Rome flowed at her 
pleasure : among' her rictimB were the daughters 
of Gennanicus and Drusus, Justus Catonius, M. 
Vinieius, Valerius Asiaticus, and her confederate 
Polybius. During a temporary absence of the 
emperor she went so far in open shamelessness as 
publicly to many C. Siliua, one of her favourites. 
The blinded emperor’s eyes were at last opened by 
his freedman Narcissus, and he was persuaded to 
give orders for her execution. She was put to 
death by Enodus, a tiibune of the guards, in the 
gardens of Lucullus, 4S A.D. 

Mcssapiaus. See Apulia, Inscriptions. 

Messengers, Kino’s (Queen’s), officers em- 
ployed by secretaries of state to convey valuable 
and confidential despatches at home and abroad. 

Mcsseuia, in ancient Greece, the western of the 
three peninsulas that project southwards from the 
Peloponnesus, was hounded on the E. by Laconia, 
and on the N, by Arcadia and Elis. It was com- 
posed chiefly of fertile plains, separated by moun- 
tain-chains and watered by the Pamisus and other 
streams, and yielded abundant corn and wine. The 
original Pelasgic inhabitants were conquered by 
the Dorians, hut soon absorbed their conquerors 
and rose to great prosperity, This excited the 
envy of the Spartans, who waged two long wavs 
(743-724 and 085-668) against the brave Mes- 
seniaus. Most of those who survived the second 
war emigrated to Sicily, where they took possession 
of Zanele, and changed its name to Messana, the 
present Messina. Those who submitted to Sparta 
were made helots ; but they revolted and waged a 
third war of ton years’ duration (from 464). The 
survivors settled in Naupaktos. After the battle of 
Leuctra (370) Epaminondas invited the descend- 
ants of the Messeuians back to Greece, and they 
joyfully responded to his invitation. Tlieir inde- 
pendence continued till the Roman conquest in 146 
n.c. Messenia is the name of a nomarchy of the 
modern kingdom of Gree,ce. 

Messiah (Heb. Mathiaeh, equivalent to the 
Greek Christos, ‘the Anointed’) designates, in the 
Old Testament, the great Deliverer and Savioiu, 
whom the Jews expected to he sent by God, not 
only to restore tlieir country to the power and 
splendour which it exhibited in the days of David, 
but even, by compelling the Gentiles to acknow- 
ledge the supiemacy of the theocratic people, to 
raise it to the summit of universal dominion. See 
Bible, Vol. II. p. 11S ; and for the New Testament 
Messiah, see Bible, p. 123, and Christ, and Jesus. 
See also Jews, and MAHDI. 

Messina, the second city of Sicily, stands on 
tlie western shore of the straits of the same name, 
110 miles E. by N. of Palermo and 195 SSE. of 
Naples. The city occupies a narrow strip of coast 
between tlie harbour and the lulls behind ; the 
opposite or eastern side of the harbour is formed 
by a sickle-shaped tongne of rock, that only leaves 
a narrow entrance on the north. Although a very 
ancient city, Messina possesses few antique build- 
ings or remains. The destructive hands of enemies, 
and the still more destructive agency of earth- 
quakes, are responsible for this. The greater part 


of the city was laid out, regularly, with handsome 
houses, after the earthquake of 1783. The cathe- 
dral was begun by Count Roger tlm Norman in 
1098, but lias been almost wholly rebuilt since then. 
This and the chinches of St Gregory and NL Niccolo 
are adorned with magnificent mosaics. The cathe- 
dial has also a gorgeous high-altar and bahlucchino, 
and a venerated treasure in a reputed letter of the 
Virgin to the townsmen. Tlie citadel was built 
by Charles II. of Spain in 1680, the Gouzaga Castle 
in 1540, and another castle in 1547-57. The hand- 
some theatre, the palaces, and official buildings 
are for the most part modem. There are here 
a university, founded in 1549, with fifty teachers 
ami two hundred students, a college of the line 
arts, an academy of the sciences and arts, scientific 
collections, and technical schools. Messina is an 
archbishop’s see. The industry is confined chiefly 
to muslin, linen, and silk goods, the working of 
coral, and the preparation of fruit essences. The 
harbour, which is very deep and well protected, is 
entered annually by some 3370 vessels of 1,277,000 
tons burden, bringing imports (wheat, cottons, 
Hour, hides, coals, dried li.sli, woollens, iron, <Xrc.) 
to the annual value of ,C 1 ,00 1,280. The exports, 
embracing principally fruits and tlieir manufactured 
products, such as wine, essences, olive-oil, seeds, 
A r c., average XI, 204, 721) annually. More than half 
the shipping is Italian, and about one-third British. 
Pop. (1881) of the city, 78,438, and of the com- 
mune, 126,497. 

Founded in 732 B.c. by the people of Gmnm, the 
place was first called Zanele (i.o. a sickle), and 
through the commercial enterprise of its people 
rapidly grew in prosperity. In 495 Anaxilas of 
Rlieginro seized the town and changed its name 
to Messana (Messune). The Carthaginians, con- 

? [tiered it and destroyed it in 39(1, and in 288 it 
ell into the hands of the Mamertines, who again 
changed its name to MamorLiua, The intestinal 
quarrels of these people gave occasion to the out- 
break of the Punic war between Carthago and 
Rome, on the conclusion of which (241 n.c.) the 
city became Roman, and in due time passed to the 
Eastern Empire. The Saracens took the city in 
the 9th century, and wore only expelled in the 
11th century by the NormaiiH. Hero the Sicilian 
Vespers’ massacre laged in 1282, and from that 
year down to 1713 Messina belonged to Spain. 
The people revolted in 1071 and were, backed up 
by France, but wore reduced to submission in 
1078, and at the same time deprived of tlieir 
privileges of self-government. Then in 1743 the 
plague, and forty years later an oarthqnako, came 
to complete the ruin of the city. It was, more- 
over, bombarded by the Neapolitans in 1848, and 
in 1861 it was the last place in Sicily to yield to 
tiie Sardinian (Italian) troops. The province of 
Messina has an area of 1240 sq. m., and a pop, 
( 1881 ) of 400,924 and ( 1889 ) 51 1 ,315. 

Messina, Strait of (Lat. Mamcrtinum f re- 
tain , or Frntvm Uinilvm), separates Italy from 
Sicily, is 24 miles in length, and varies from 2J to 
14 miles in breadth. Since 1879 a sehomo for 
making a railway tunnel under the strait has been 
under discussion, but as yet it has come to no 
practical result. See Soylla and Ciiarybdis, 
Messuage, the legal term used in English law 
to describe a dwelling-house ami piece of land 
adjoining. 

Metabolism, a general term for the chemical 
changes of living matter. See Function, Physi- 
ology, Protoplasm. 

Metallurgy. A brief account will bo given 
hero of ancient metallurgy and of that department 
of modern metallurgy relating to tlie mechanical 
treatment of ores. 
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Ancient Metallurgy. — From an ethnological point 
of view one of the most interesting questions con- 
nected with the origin of the industrial arts is when, 
and under what circumstances, man iirst began to 
work metals hy softening or melting them by means 
of a high heat. The art of smelting oies was prob- 
ably discovered by observing the effect of a big lire 
on some rich ore that happened to be in the way. 
Gold is always found native, and silver and copper 
sometimes. The ancient Egyptians worked in gold, 
silver, and bronze with a degree of skill that could 
only have been reached hy gradual steps extending 
over thousands of years. In the notes to his edition 
of Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, Dr Birch says 
that it is uncertain whether metallic tin was known 
to them, as Bronze (q.v.) may have been made hy 
the use of tin ore along with copper. He also states 
that the question of the use of iron among them has 
been rendeied doubtful by the few specimens of that 
metal found in the monuments and sepulchres. 
Some examples, however, have been met with, 
although only in one ease apparently is the approx- 
imate age of the object known. It is iron wire in 
a bronze statue of tlie time of the Hamesids. In 
India and some other parts of Asia malleable iron 
is made directly from rich ores in furnaces scarcely 
bigger than chimney-cans, hy a process in use from 
time immemorial ; and by a similar pioccss savages 
in some parts of Africa also smelt iron, it is sup- 
posed by some archaeologists that most parts of 
Africa passed directly from the stone to the iron 
age, but there seems to he evidence that in some 
places on that continent the making of vaiious 
articles of the copper of the country has been long 
practised by aboriginal tribes. 

Among the remains found in the lake-dwellings 
of central Europe are crucibles for melting metals, 
ingots of copper and tin, and in one crucible traces 
of gold were found. Bronze implements are abund- 
ant,, but the considerable number of copper hatchets 
which have now been discovered has raised the 
question as to whether in prehistoric times a copper 
age lias nob preceded those of bronze and iron. Copper 
is more easily smelted than iron ; and bronze, being 
an alloy of copper and tin, must somewhere have 
been preceded in its application to hatchets or other 
articles hy unalloyed copper, although this may not 
have been the case in Europe. Some coppor 
hatchets, and other implements of this metal, are 
the only evidence we have that the ancient 
Mexicans made any use of metal tools ; though 
their artilicers were skilled in casting gold and 
silver, and in hammered work and chasing, and tin 
as well as copper ore was mined, and the two 
combined as bronze. The early tribes inhabiting 
the country about Lake Superior, where native 
copper is plentifully found, made knives and orna- 
ments of the metal by hammering it cold, in some 
cases, it is believed, with stone implements. Small 
chisels, rings, idols, and other objects made of 
gold and of ancient date, some of which are of thin, 
flat beaten plates, have been obtained in the re- 
public of Colombia, South America. Silver articles 
of a rude archaic character appear to be rare. It 
is likely that the working of these native metals in 
the cold state in certain limited areas preceded the 
art of manipulating any metal by heat. 

See Lubbock's Prehistoric Times, Alunro’s Zakc-dwcll- 
mys of Europe, Naclaillac’s Prehistoric America, and 
various papers in the volumes o£ Contributions to Know- 
ledge published by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Modem Metallurgy. — As now understood this is 
the art of extracting metals from their ores. The 
operations are partly mechanical and partly chem- 
ical. Those processes which depend principally on 
chemical reactions for their results have reference 
chiefly to the roasting and smelting of ores, and 
are described under the heads of the different metals. 


But there are ccitain pioliminary opeiations of a 
mechanical kind which metallic ores undergo, such 
as crushing, jigging, washing, &c., which we shall 
describe here, as they are essentially the same for 
the ores of lead, copper, tin, zinc, and indeed most 
of the metals. Until comparatively recent tunes 
oie, or lather ore-gangne, as it came from tire mine 
was hi the iirst instance broken by hammers before 
being passed on to crushing-rollers or stamps to lie 
reduced to smaller pieces or grains. In the year 
1S58 Mr E. U . Blake of New Haven, Connecticut, 
invented a stone or ore crusher which lias become 
so extensively used that it lias, except in special 
cases, superseded hand-labour for breaking up large 
pieces of ore. Fig. 1 shows in section a modifica- 
tion of Blake’s ore-crusher, made hy Marsden of 



Leeds. The shaded portion shows the fixed jaw, 
A, and the movable jaw, B, between which the 
ore or stone is crashed. To the movable jaw a 
rapid biting movement (reaching 250 strokes per 
minute) is given by means of an eccentric lever 
and toggle-joints. C is the rod connecting the 
eccentric with the toggle-plates, DD. The machine 
is driven by a shaft and pulley, and lias a balance- 
wheel. A spring or lever near the base of the 
machine aids the return movement of the jaw, II. 

The vein-stuff or impure ore is next taken either 
to the crushing-rollers or to the stamping-mill. 
Fig. 2 shows a section of a crushing-mill of German 



Fig. 2.— Ore-crashing Will : 

End view of the crushing-rollers, sieves, and bucket-wheel. 


design, but nearly resembling that in use in Corn- 
wall for treating copper, lead, and zinc ores. The 
ore, already reduced by the Blake jaw-crusher to 
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pieces, roughly 1J inch in diameter, is raised to the 
floor or platform, b, 6, and hy means of an opening 
at c passed down to the crushing-rollers, r, r. These 
are usually from 10 to 30 inches in diameter and at 
least 10 inches long, made of chilled cast-iron or 
steel, and with a lever at d to keep them in posi- 
tion. Below the rollers a shoot conveys the crushed 
oi e to a series of sieves increasing in fineness from 
the top to the Bottom, and what is separated hy 
each sieve falls into a separate pit. Such pieces 
of ore-stuff as are too large to go through the top 
sieve or riddle fall into the rafl'-wheel or Bucket- 
wheel, and are by it raised again to the_ floor to lie 
recrushed. In Cornwall a sieve or riddle cylin- 
drical in shape is used, and it slopes so that stall 
too large to go through its meshes is raised hy the 
raff-wheel to get a second crushing Only ill Mint 
13 per cent, of the ore-stuff crushed in the Cornish 
mill exceeds 7i millimetres in size. 

For pulverising someoies — tinstone and aurifer- 
ous quartz, for example — a stamping-mill is used. 
It consists of a series of upright shafts with a 
weighty piece of iron at the bottom of each. They 
are raised by means of an axle with projecting 
cams, and then falling hv their own weight act like 
hammers. Except in chlorination and amalgama- 
tion works (see Gold), the wet process of stamping 
is generally adopted— that is, the east-iron or steel 
shoes of the stamps work upon cast-iron or quartz 
bottoms placed in stamp-troughs filled with water. 

Sizing apparatus or soiting machines aio em- 
ployed for dividing the crushed ore stuff into grains 
of several sizes. A common hand-riddle is the 
simplest form of sizing implement. One kind of 
apparatus in use consists of a series of flat-bottomed 
sieves with graduated meshes placed on different 
levels and mechanically agitated so as to pass the 
stuff across the perforated bottoms. The first sieve 
separates the largest grains, the second the next in 
size, and so on. A rotating drum-sieve or trommel 
is, however, more frequently employed. Itisplaced 
horizontally, and is to some extent conical in shape. 
Sometimes it is one long continuous trommel in 
sections, in which case the finest stuff passes through 
the first section, the next larger through the second, 
and so on through, say, live or six divisions to the 
largest grains. In other cases a system of separate 
conical trommels, in which the sizing takes place 
from large to small grains, is employed. With the 
trommel water is used, and, although its axis may 
be quite level, the falling angle of its shell together 
with its motion impels the ore-stuff' from the smaller 
to the larger end. Trammels are used for clearing 
off earthy matter and for draining off water from 
ore as well as for sizing. 

After the ore-stuff has been sorted according to 
the size of the grains, the next step is to separate 
hy specific gravity the pure ore from the gangne or 
non -metallic minerals associated with it. If the 
reduced particles he those of vein-stuff containing 
more than one kind of ore, these are also separated 
by gravity. If equal-sized grains of galena, Blende, 
and quartz, whose respective densities are 7'5, 4, and 
2 - 7, are allowed to fall freely in some depth of water, 
the three substances will separate into layers at the 
Bottom, in which case the lead ore (galena) will 
form the lowest, the zinc ore (blende) the middle, 
and the quartz the top layer. But in hydraulic 
jiggers (some are pneumatic) the column of water, 
at most under 3 inches, is too shallow to ad- 
mit of separation hy simply dropping the grains. 
Consequently these are placed in a sieve im- 
mersed in water, and subjected to a repeated up- 
and-down motion, in which the ascent of the jigging 
stuff takes place hy jerks, hut in the descent it falls 
freely. In this way the pure ore, or at least the 
Best ore, accumulates at the bottom, and is usually 
sufficiently rich for smelting. The gangne on the 


surface is skimmed oil or otherwise removed. In 
hand-jigging the sieve is vigorously jerked in a tub 
of water ; in the brake- jigger the jerking motion is 
produced hy a hand-lover and connecting rod ; and 
m continuous jiggers mechanical contrivances are 
used to carry into different receptacles the mineral 
grains separated upon the sieve in layers without 
interrupting the jigging process. 

The dressing of tine sandy, mealy, or slimy ore- 
stuff, which is nob suitable for jigging, is effected 
on huddles or sloping tables. Buddies are inclined 
planes, often circular, or rather conical in shape, 
over which the line stuff' suspended in water de- 
scends. In doing so the heavier metallic particles 
fall at the top of the table or cone while the lighter 
waste is carried down to the foot. 

For detailed Ascriptions and illustrations of ore-dressing 
machines, sec limit’s lirilish Mimiui (Jy.34), and an ex- 
haustive report on the ‘Mechanical Dressing u£ Ores,’ by 
B. F. Althiuis, in ilio lli'iioi ts of the J'hiludtfphia JSxhibi- 
lion , 7670'. 

metal Mountains. Sou Eitzo minus. 

Metals. Although each metal is considered in 
a separate article, there aio various points regard- 
ing the general physical and chemical characters 
of thesu bodies, and the method of classifying 
them, which require notice. A metal, from' the 
chemical point of view, is an element which can 
replace hydrogen in an acid and thus form a salt. 
Hydrogen ilself is, chemically, considered to be 
a metal. Those elements which are non-uietallio 
in this sense arc called metalloids. 

Amongst the chief chemical properties of metals 
we notice their strong affinities to certain of the 
uon-metallic elements. All the metals, without/ ex- 
ception, combine with oxygen, sulphur, and chlorine, 
ami often in several proportions, forming oxides, 
sulphides (formerly termed siilphurets), and chlor- 
ides. Many of them combine with bromine, iodine, 
and fluorine. The other compounds of this nature, 
excepting carbide (formerly ciirlmrol) of iron, or 
steel, and the hydrides of arsenic and antimony 
(commonly known as arseniuretted and nntimonin- 
l-elted hydrogen), which are of importance in toxi- 
cology, may he passed over without, notice. The 
metallic oxides are, without exception, solid bodies, 
white or coloured, and usually present an earthy 
appearance, lienee the old namu of metallic calx 
applied to these oxides. Those oxides which are 
termed Basie possess the property of directly 
uniting with the so-called oxy-acids (such jib 
sulphuric, nitric, carbonic, and silicic acid), and of 
forming new chemical compounds of the second 
order, termed Halts (q.v. ). The compounds of 
the metals with chlorine, iodine, bromine, and 
fluorine— such, for instance, as' chloride of sodium, 
or common salt, CINa — are termed haloid salts. 
The same oielnl may often combine both with 
chlorine and with oxygen in more than one pro- 
portion. For exam] ile, we have subchloride of 
mercury, IIg 2 CL; suboxido of mercury, IIg a O ; 
chloride of mercury, Ilg'Ck ; oxide of mercury, 
HgO. For the compounds of the inctals with 
sulphur, see Sulphur. 

The following arc the most important of the 
physical properties of the metals: (1) All metals, 
unless when they are in a finely-pulverised form, 
exhibit more or less of the characteristic lustre 
termed metallic. Two of the nun-metallic ele- 
ments, iodine and carbon, in some forms also pre- 
sent a metallic lustre. (2) All metals uve good 
conductors of heat and electricity, although in 
very unequal degrees. (3) With the exception of 
mercury, nil the metals are solid aL ordinary 
temperatures. With the exception of gold, copper, 
calcium, and strontium, the metals are, when light 
is only once reflected from them, more or less white, 
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with a tendency to blue or gray. Most of them 
have been obtained in crystals, and probably all of 
them are capable of crystallising under certain 
conditions. ( -t ) Metals are remarkable for their 
opacity, except when they are chemically reduced to 
extremely thin films. (5) All the metals are fusible, 
although the temperatures at which they assume 
the lluid form are very different (see Meltixg- 
POIXT) ; and some of Lliem, as mercury, arsenic, 
cadmium, zinc, &c. , are also volatile. (G) Great 
weight, or a high specific gravity, is popularly but 
erroneously regarded as a characteristic of a metal ; 
while platinum, osmium, and iridium (the heaviest 
bodies known in nature) are more than twenty 
times as heavy as water, lithium, potassium, and 
sodium are actually lighter than that lluid. 
(7) Great differences are observable in the hard- 
ness, brittleness, and tenacity of metals. While 
potassium and sodium may be kneaded with the 
linger, and lead may be marked by the fingei-nail, 
most of them possess a considerable degree of hard- 
ness. Antimony, arsenic, and bismuth are so 
brittle that they may he easily pulverised in a 
mortar ; while others, as iron, gold, silver, and 
copper, require great force for their disintegration. 
Taking iron and lead as representing the two 
extremes of tenacity, it is found that an iron wire 
will bear a weight twenty-six times as heavy as a 
leaden wire of the same diameter. See Ductility', 
Malleability'. 

Metals entoi into combination with one another 
when they are fused together, and such combina- 
tions are termed Alloys (q.v.), unless when mer- 
cury is one of the combining metals, in which case 
the resulting compound is termed an Amalgam 
(q.v.). It is doubtful whether all alloys are true 
chemical compounds. Definite compounds of the 
metals with each other do, however, certainly 
exist, and are sometimes found native, as, for 
example, the crystallised silver and mercury com- 
pound represented by the formula AgHg. 

In consequence of their strong affinities for the 
metalloids the metals are seldom found in a free or 
uncombined state, even in the inorganic kingdom, 
and never in animals or plants. The more common 
metals, in consequence of their strong affinity for 
oxygen and sulphur, are very rarely met with in 
the uucombined state ; but some of those which are 
less abundant, such as gold, silver, and platinum, 
are found uucombined, in which case the terms 
native and virgin are applied to them; and other 
metals, as mercury and copper, occur both in a free 
and in a combined state. Many native alloys are 
found, but tiie ordinary sources of the metals are 
oxides, sulphides, chlorides, and carbonates, sul- 
phates, and other salts. These are termed the ores 
of the metals. The methods of obtaining the 
metals from their various ores fall under the head 
of Metallurgy. 

Various classifications of tiie metals have been 
suggested by different chemists. The following is 
probably one of the most convenient : 

(I.) The Light Metals, subdivided into— 

( 1 ) The metals of the alkalies — -viz. potassium, 
sodium, ciesium, rubidium, lithium, 

(2) The metals of the alkaline earths — viz. 
barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium. 

(3) The metals of the true earths— viz. alumi- 
nium, glucinum, zirconium, yttrium, erbium, ter- 
bium, thorinum, cerium, lanthanum, didymium. 

(II.) The Heavy Metals , subdivided into— 

(1) Metals whose oxides form powerful bases— 
viz. iron, manganese, chromium, nickel, cobalt, 
zinc, cadmium, lead, bismuth, copper, uranium, 
thallium. 

(2) Metals whose oxides form weak bases or 
acids — viz. arsenic, antimony, titanium, tantalum, 


niobium (or columbium), tungsten, molybdenum, 
tin, vanadium, osmium. 

(3) Metals whose oxides are reduced by heat — 
noble metals — viz. mercury, silver, gold, platinum, 
palladium, iridium, ruthenium, rhodium, osmium. 
(Several of the rare metals are here omitted.) 

Another classification is that by which the metals 
are arranged in six groups, each group being named 
after a metal which possesses tiie common charac- 
ters in a well-marked degree : viz. ( 1 ) tiie sodium 
group, (2) the calcium, (3) the iron, (4) the 
copper, (5) the platinum, and (6) the antimony 
groups. 

Metal-work, Artistic. Leaving celebrated 
statues and groups cast in bronze to be described 
under the bead Sculpture, we shall briefly notice 
here a few important examples of artistic work in 
metal which are rather classed as specimens of 
decorative art than of pure sculpture. Of early 
gold and silver work one of the most renowned 
objects is the altar made of these two metals in the 
church of St Ambrose at Milan. It was executed 
by Wolvinus in the 9th century, and contains 
figures in relief of Christ and the Apostles with 
ornamental liordeis in enamel. Another very fine 
example of work in gold and enamel is the Pal a 
d'Uro (altar front) of St Mark’s, Venice, by Byzan- 
tine artists of the 10th or lltli century. Some 
specimens of Celtic art, partly in piecious metal, 
such as the Tara Brooch and the Ardagh Chalice— 
the latter supposed to be of the 10th century— are 
of exquisite beauty (see Brooch). The shrine of 
the Magi in Cologne Cathedral is a magnificent 
reliquary of the 12th century, in which tiie figures 
are of gold and the architectural decorations covered 
with enamels and precious stones. A considerable 
number of specimens of ecclesiastical gold and silver 
work of the 13th century remain, including a few of 
great interest. Of 14th-century examples— a time 
when the goldsmith’s art ceased to be employed 
exclusively in the service of the church— the 
splendid silver reliquary in the clmrch of Orvieto, 
by Ugolino of Siena, is very remarkable, Perhaps 
the two most important monuments of the gold- 
smith’s art made in the middle ages are the altar of 
St James, Pistoia, and that of the Baptistery of St 
John at Florence. They were begun in the 14tli 
century, and a number of the most famous Italian 
•artists were in succession engaged upon them for a 
period of 150 years. Both are of silver, one of them 
being decorated with subjects from the life of St 
James, and the other with scenes from the life of St 
John. Giglio of Pisa, Pietio Tedesco, Bicciardi, 
Cipriano, and Filippo were among the artists en- 
gaged on the St James’ altar ; and Cioni, Ghiberti, 
Oenni, Verrocchio, and Pollaiuolo worked at that 
of St John. Some of the greatest ai lists in Italy in 
the 14th and 15th centuries practised to some extent 
the goldsmith’s ait, including Lucca della liobbia, 
Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Donatello, and Jacopo della 
Quercia. In the 16th century Cellini's is the 
greatest name, although well-authenticated works 
by him in the precious melals are few in number. 
There are some very artistic productions in pewter 
by the French artist Francois Briot, who lived in 
the lGtli century. 

Bronze is a metal in which many fine works have 
been executed, and these are often of large size. 
Few early examples exist of which the artists are 
known. Stanracius of Constantinople cast in the 
1 1th century the bronze gates of St Paul’s- without- 
tbe-Walls at Rome, destroyed in 1823, but of which 
drawings exist. A century later an artist named 
Barisanus made the lino bronze door of the cathe- 
dral of Monreale in Sicily. One of the most 
artistic productions in this metal of the 13th century 
is the candelabrum in Milan Cathedral, 15 feet 
high. The east door of the Baptistery at Florence, 
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upon which Ghiberti was engaged from 1425 to 
1452, is considered a marvellous work of art. 
Another door in this building, by A. Pisano, com- 
pleted in 1430, after being in progress for twenty 
years, is also an admirable production. P, Visclier’s 
shrine of St Sebald at Nuremberg is a beautiful 
monument which, though quite different in form 
from the objects named above, resembles them in 
the design being an intimate combination of small 
works in sculpture and architectural ornament. 
A fountain in the Maximilian-strasse, Augsburg, 
executed by H. Gerhard in 1593, lias been much 
admired. For want of space we can only name 
two more bronzists — B. Morel, who did the great 
candelabrum in Seville Cathedral, and L. Bernini, 
who in the 17th century executed many clever 
works in Italy. 

There is perhaps no class of metal objects in 
which artistic skill is more marvellously displayed 
than in some of the rich suits of armour made in 
the end of the 15th, hut chiefly in the 16th century. 
These are _ for the most part of iron or steel, with 
ornament in repoussi or engraved ; sometimes with 
both combined, and occasionally with damascening 
in gold and silver. Among those who practised 
the armourer’s art in Italy the most famous names 
are Miclielagnolo, Filippo Negrolo, Romero, and 
some members of tire Piceinini family. In Germany 
Kollman of Augsburg, and in France Antoine 
Jacquard stood high. Some of tbe (iuest suits of 
armour made at this period aie in the Museum of 
Arms at Dresden, and in the Louvre and Musee 
d’Artillerie, Paris, 

Wrought-iron work, rude but effective, appears on 
the wooden doors of some Romanesque clmrche 3 of 
the 12th century. In the 13th and 14th centuries 
the work in this metal became more refined, and 
among admirable examples of tire latter period may 
be mentioned the screens round the tombs of the 
Scala family at Verona, and a screen in the church 
of Santa Croce, Florence. Screens, grilles, and 
other objects with open wrought-iron ornament, 
beautifully designed, and ranging over a period 
from the 13th to the 16th century, but especially 
those made during the 15th and 16th, are found 
m many churches in Germany, Spain, France, and 
England. In the latter country the early grille 
over Queen Eleanor’s tomb, Westminster, and 
the later screen to Edward IV. ’s at Windsor are 
fine examples; so also are the still later (18th 
century) railing-panels made for Hampton Court 
Palace by Huntington Shaw. The canopy of a 
draw-well at Antwerp by Quentin Malsys is one of 
the best works of its kind in hammered iron. 
Many of the elaborately chiselled iron locks and 
lunges made at Nuremberg and Augsburg in the 
15th and 16th centuries are wonderfully beautiful. 
The National Museum at Munich is especially rich 
in specimens of these. 

, See Digby-Wyatt, Metal-work (1S52); the South Ken- 
sington Museum [Descriptive] Catalouue of Bronzes by 
Fortnum, and of Gold and Silm-amith’s Work, by J. H 
Pollen ; Hefner- Alteneok, Serruririe (1870) ; BasohdorfT 
Abbildnngen Deutscher Schniedewerkc (1878); (Euvvel 
de Richard de Zalonde; E. Plon, B. Cellini, Rechmhcs 
sur sa Vicet sur son CEuiu-e (1883) ; G. W. Yapp, Metal- 
work ( chiefly modern ). 

Metamorphosis, a term applied in ancient 
mythology to the frequent transformation of human 
beings into beasts, stones, trees, and even into fire 
water, or the like, which are essential parts of 
popular folklore everywhere. These metamorphoses 
afforded a subject to Greek poets and writers of the 
Alexandrine period, and to Ovid among the Romans. 
Lee Beast-fables and Folklore.— In Zoology 
the term Metamorphosis is applied to such marked 
changes as those from caterpillar to insect, or from 
tadpole to frog, where the young form or larva 


is strikingly different from the adult. See the 
articles on Amphibia, Caterpillar, Crustacea, Eehin- 
odenns, Frog, Insects, &c. ; and for Metamorphosis" 

in Botany, see Morphology and Flower. x n 

Geology the term metamurphism is applied to the 
alteration undergone by rocks under heat, pressure 
and other influences, so that they assume a crystal! 
line or semi-crystalline structure. See Geology" 
Yol. Y. p. 151. ’ 

Metaphor (Gr. melaphont, ‘a transference’), 
a figure of speech by means of which one thing is 
put for another which it only resembles. Thus, the 
Psalmist speaks of God’s law as being ‘a light to 
his feet and a lamp to his path.’ The metaphor 
is therefore a kind of comparison implied but not 
formally expressed, in which the speaker or writer 
casting aside the circumlocution of the ordinary 
similitude, seeks to attain his end at once, by 
boldly identifying bis illustration with the riling 
illustrated. It is thus of necessity, when well 
conceived anil expressed, graphic and striking in 
the highest degree, and lias been a favourite figure 
with poets and orators, and the makers of proverbs 
in all ages. Even in ordinary language the mean! 
ings of words arc in great part metaphors ; as when 
we speak of an acute intellect, or a bold promontory. 
The metaphor is false if the Himilo involved cannot 
be intelligibly evolved from it ; and, to avoid what 
are often called mixed metaphors, it is well that 
the implicit simile should he conceived objectively, 
as in a picture. Such coses of confusion as Cromwell’s 
‘ God has kindled a seed in this nation ’ are obvious 
enough, but most often the mixed metaphor is 
wrapped up in a cloud of rhetoric, as in Do Quincey’s 
sentence : < The very recognition of these or any of 
them by the jurisprudence of a nation is a mortal 
wound to tbe very keystone upon which the whole 
vast arch of morality reposes.’ Ruskin in his Pr<r- 
tcrita, describing Rogers's cold reception of him ns a 
boy, says: ’The cultivation of r/ei minuting genius 
was never held by Mr Rogers' to be an industry 
altogether delectable to genius in its zenith,' 

Metaphysical l’oets, a term first applied by 
Dr Johnson in his life of Cowley to the group of 
winch Donne is the moat outs landing example. 
They were men of learning, and to show their 
learning was their whole endeavour; they neither 
copied nature nor life, hence their thoughts are 
often new hut seldom natural ; tho most hetero- 
geneous ideas are yoked by violence together, nature 
and art being ransacked for illustrations, com- 
parisons, ami allusions ; they failed, ns might have 
been expected, in moving the affections or attain- 
ing the sublime, blit what they wanted they en- 
deavoured to supply by hyperbole— their amplifica- 
tions had no limits, they left not only reason but 
fancy behind them, and produced combinations of 
confused magnificence that not only could not be 
credited lmt could not be imajjjncd. Yet, if they 
frequently threw away their wit upon false conceits, 
they likewise sometimes struck out unexpected 
truth : if their conceits were far-fetched, they were 
often worth the carriage, Such is Johnson’s ex- 
planation of the phrase and its meaning, and it 
must fie admitted that the name is to a certain 
extent appropriate enough, for the philosophising 
and analytic spirit pervades the works of the whole 
school, and intellect rather than emotion is ever 
the stun out of which their phantasios are framed, 
-their constant weakness is the tendency towards 
conceits and similes that are merely fantastic and 
ingenious, which mars a modern reader’s pleasure 
in almost every poem of Donne and Cowley. 

Metaphysics, a word first applied to a certain 
grouper the philosophical dissertations of Aristotle, 
containing what Aristotle ( q. v. ) called ‘first philo- 
sophy, and Plato ’dialectics,’ The phrase meta 
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ta physikct means probably ‘ the books after the 
physics,’ but has been interpreted ‘the matters 
above or beyond physics.’ The branch of philo- 
sophy so called is the highest department, and deals 
with speculative questions as to the nature and 
limit of human consciousness arid the possibility of 
establishing truths beyond empirical consciousness. 
The term has been sometimes used, as by Mansel, 
to comprise Psychology along with metaphysics 
proper or Ontology. See PHILOSOPHY. 

Metapliyta, many-celled plants, in contrast 
to the single-celled Protophytea. 

Metastasio, the Greek form of the surname of 
Pietro Tkapassi, an Italian poet, who was horn 
of humble parents at Rome, on Oth January 1698. 
A precocious boy, lie improvised verses and recited 
them to crowds on the street. This gift gained him 
a patron in his ninth year, one Gruvina, a cele- 
brated Roman lawyer, who educated him, and on 
his death (1718) left him his fortune. In 1722 
Metastasio wrote his first libretto at Naples, which 
so charmed the gieat Roman singer Bulgarini, 
called La Romanina, that she took him into her 
house, and launched him on his successful career 
as a writer of opera-libretti— libretti which possess 
some real poetic _ qualities. These dramas, all 
with classical subjects, were set to music by some 
of the greatest composers then living, as Pergolese, 
Scarlatti, Durante, Hasse, Paesiello, Marcello, and 
others, and sung by some of the greatest singeis 
who have ever lived, Farinelli and Caliariello. In 
1729 Metastasio was appointed court-poet to the 
theatre at Vienna, for which he wrote several of 
his best pieces, fils reputation spread rapidly and 
stood high throughout Europe, but from 1825 to 
I860 his name was auatheina in Italy. He died in 
Vienna on 12tli April 1782, having for nearly forty 
years suffered from ‘mental arul moral ennui.’ 
Good collected editions of his dramas were pub- 
lished at Genoa (1802) and at Padua (1811); and 
his Letters were edited by Oarducci (Bol. 1883). 
See Vernon Lee’s Studies of 18th Century in Italy 
(1880), and Lives by Burney (1796), Mussafia 
(1882), and Ealeoni (1883), the first in English, the 
last two in Italian. 

MctauruS, a river of Central Italy, still 
called the Metauro or Motio, emptying into the 
Adriatic near Eano. On its hanks the Romans 
defeated the Carthaginians under Hasdrubal in 
207 R.C. 

Metayer System, or Metairie. See Land 
Laws, Vol.VI. p. 505. 

Metazoa, many-celled animals, in contrast to 
the single-celled Protozoa (q.v.). 

Metellus, the name of a Roman family of the 
plebeian gens Ciecllia, which rose to he one of 
the fust families of the Roman nobility. — One of 
the most distinguished members of the family 
was Quintus Ciccilius Metellus Macedonicus, who 
received his surname from his victory over Andris- 
cus, an aspirant to the throne of Macedonia (148 
B.C.). His life was considered by ancient writers 
an example of the greatest felicity : before his 
death in 115 three of his sons had been consuls, 
one censor, and one was a candidate for the con- 
sulship. Another was Quintus Ciccilius Metel- 
lus Numidicns, who twice defeated Jugurtha in 
Numidia (109 B.C.), and was celebrated for bis 
integrity of character, but was superseded in his 
command by Marins, His son, Quintus Ciccilius 
Metellus, surnamed Fius, joined Sulla in 83 n.c,, 
but sought to moderate the severity of his pro- 
scriptions. Quintus Ciecilius Metellus Creticus 
conquered Crete, and reduced it to a Roman pro- 
vince (67 B.O.). Quintus Carcilius Metellus Pius 
Seipio, sometimes called Quintus Scipio, and some- 


times Scipio Metellus, was a son of Seipio Nasiea, 
who was adopted by one of the Metelli, and be- 
came the father-in-law of Pompey, and his zealous 
partisan. He commanded the centic at Pliarsalia, 
maintained war on his behalf for some time in 
Africa, and, after the battle of Thapsus (46 B.O. ), 
died by his own hand. 

Metempsychosis. See Transmigration. 

Meteorology (Gr. meteora, ‘meteors, or atmo- 
spheric phenomena’) was originally applied to the 
consideration of all appearances in the sky, both 
astronomical and atmospherical ; but the term is 
now confined to that department of physics which 
treats of the phenomena of the atmosphere as 
regards weather and climate. Owing to the com- 
plexity of the phenomena, meteorology is the most 
difficult and involved of the science's, and may 
seem, at first sight, almost incapable of being 
reduced to a science at all. On this account, the 
only procedure admissible in the first place is a 
faithful recording of facts by long and patient 
observation. 

From the nature of the subjects which make up 
the science, it may be inferred that they occupied 
men’s minds from a remote antiquity. From the 
time spent in the open air in the early ages, arul 
from the imperfect protection afforded against the 
inclemency of the beasonB, those appearances which 
experience proved to precede a change of weather 
would be eagerly recorded and handed down. In 
this way many valuable facts were ascertained and 
passed current from band to hand; and perhaps 
tlieie is no science of which more of the leading 
facts and inferences have been from so early a 
period incorporated into popular language. Aris- 
totle was the first who collected, in Ms work On 
Meteors, the current prognostics of the weather. 
Borne of these were derived from the Egyptians, 
while a considerable number were the result of his 
own observation. Theophrastus, one of Aristotle's 
pupils, classified the opinions commonly received 
regarding the weather under four heads — viz. 
the prognostics of rain, of wind, of storm, and 
of line weather. The subject was discussed only 
in its popular and practical bearings, and no 
attempt was made to explain phenomena whose 
occurrence appeared so inegular and capricious; 
but still the treatise of Theophrastus contains 
about all that was known down to comparatively 
recent times. No real progress was made till 
instruments were invented for making observations 
with regard to the temperature, the pressure, the 
humidity, the purity, and the electricity of the air. 
The discovery of the weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere made by Torricelli in 1643 was un- 
doubtedly the first step in the progress of meteor- 
ology to the rank of a science. As this memorable 
discovery discloses what passes in the more elevated 
regions of the atmosphere, it follows that the eleva- 
tions and depressions of the barometric column 
largely extend our knowledge of the subject. In- 
deed, nearly all of the more important or the dis- 
coveries of modern meteorology have been made 
through the barometric observations. 

The invention ancl gradual perfecting of the 
thermometer in the same century formed another 
capital advance; as without it nothing beyond 
vague impressions could he obtained regarding 
temperature, the most important of all the ele- 
ments of climate. Fahrenheit constructed small 
and portable thermometers, which, being carried by 
medical men and travellers over every part of the 
world, furnished observations of the most valuable 
description. By such observations alone the com- 
parative temperature of different countries became 
known, and the exaggerated accounts of travellers 
with regard to extreme heat and cold were reduced 
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to their proper significance. Scarcely less import- 
ant was the introduction of the hygrometer, first 
systematically used by De Saussure (died 1799), 
and subsequently improved by Dalton, Daniel!, 
August, and Itegnaulb. From the period of the 
invention of these instruments the number of 
meteorological observers greatly increased, and a 
large body of well-authenticated facts of real value 
was collected. The climates of particular parts of 
the earth were approximately determined, and the 
science made great and rapid advances by the in- 
vestigations into the laws which regulate the 
changes of atmospheric phenomena. 

The theory of the trade-winds was first pro- 
pounded by George Hatllev in the Philosophical 
Tninsurtiuhs for ll 35 ; and it may be mentioned as 
a remarkable fact that for about half a century 
it remained unnoticed, and then was independ- 
ently arrived at by Dalton. The publication of 
Dalton’s Meteorological Essays, in 1793, marks an 
epoch in meteorology. It is the first instance of 
the principles of science being brought to bear on 
the explanation of the intricate phenomena of the 
atmosphere. The idea that vapour is an inde- 
pendent elastic iluid, ami that all elastic fluids, 
whether alone or mixed, exist independently ; the 
great principles of motion of the atmosphere ; the 
theory of winds, their effect on the barometer, and 
their relation to temperature and rain ; observations 
on the height of clouds, on thunder, and on meteors ; 
and the relations of magnetism and the aurora 
borealis — these are some of the important questions 
discussed in these remarkable essays, with singular 
acuteness, fullness, and breadth of view. 

One of the most interesting and fruitful subjects 
of inquiry that engaged the attention of meteor- 
ologists was dew. The observations on this subject 
were first collected and reduced by Dr "Wells, and 
the theory he advanced, supplemented by the 
recent researches of Mr John Aitken, gives a com- 
plete explanation of the phenomenon (see Dew). 

In 18'23 Daniell published his Meteorological 
Essays and Observations , which, while adding 
largely to our knowledge in almost every depart- 
ment of the subject, are chiefly valuable as bearing- 
on the liygromelry of the atmosphere. Though 
the practical advantages which he anticipated to 
flow from it have not been realised, yet this diffi- 
cult department of meteorology still stands in- 
debted to him perhaps more than to any other 
physicist. The law of the diffusion of vapour 
through the air, its iniluence on the barometric 
pressure, and its relations to the other constituents 
of the atmosphere are among the least satisfac- 
torily determined questions in meteorology. Since 
this element is so important in originating changes 
of weather and as an indicator of storms, and since 
so much remains still to be achieved, it is to be 
hoped that it will soon be more thoroughly investi- 
gated, particularly in its relations to solar and 
terrestrial radiation. As the humidity to some 
extent obstructs solar and terrestrial radiation, it 
follows that if the air were quite drained of its 
aqueous vapour the extremes of heat and cohl 
would he so intense and insufferable that all life 
■would perish, as there would bo no screen shield- 
ing the earth from the scorching beat of the sun 
by day, and from the equally scorching and blight- 
ing effects of its own radiation by night. 

Electrical observations have been, of all meteor- 
ological observations, perhaps the least productive 
of results advancing the science, partly owing to 
their scantiness, and from the expense and trouble 
attending them. 

Humboldt’s treatise on Isothermal Lines (1817) 
constitutes a notable epoch in practical meteor- 
ology. Dove and, more recently, the present writer 
have continued the investigation, and given charts 


of the world, showing the temperature for each 
month and for the year. In 1 8G8 another series 
of important charts wore published by the writer, 
showing, by isobarie lines, the distribution of the 
mass of the earth’s atmosphere, and by arrows the 
prevailing winds over the globe for the months and 
the year. These charts, since revised by him, and 
published in one of the Challenger reports, show 
the movements of the atmosphere and their imme- 
diate cause. It is thus seen that the prevailing 
winds are the simple result of the relative distri- 
bution of the mass of the earth’s atmosphere ; or 
that the direction and force of the prevailing winds 
are simply the flow of the air from a region of 
higher towards a region of lower pressure, or from 
where there is surplus Lo where there is a deficiency 
of air. On this broad and vital principle meteor- 
ology rests, and it is of universal application 
throughout the science in explanation not only 
of prevailing winds, but of all winds, and of 
weather and weather changes generally. Further, 
it supplies the key to the climatologies of the 
globe ; for climate is determined by the tempera- 
ture and moisture of the air, and these in their 
turn by the prevailing winds. In 18S2 Loomis 
published a map representing in colours the mean 
rainfall of the globe. This map and others that 
have been constructed for separate countries show 
that the rainfall is everywhere determined by the 
prevailing winds, considered with respect to the 
regions from which they have immediately come, 
and the physical configuration and temperature 
of the part of the earth’s surface over which they 
blow. The highest rainfalls are precipitalod bv 
winds which, having traversed a large breadth 
of ocean, come up against and blow over a high 
ridge lying across their path and the amount is 
still further increased if the winds pass at the 
same time into regions the temperature of which 
constantly becomes colder. Or this the winter 
rains of north-western Europe and the summer 
rains of Japan are good examples. On the other 
hand, the rainfall is very small, or nil, where the 
prevailing winds have not previously traversed 
some extent of ocean, but have crossed a high 
ridge and now advance into lower latitudes, or 
into regions the temperature of which is markedly 
higher. Good examples of this are the summer 
rains of California and adjoining regions, and these 
of the Indus valley. 

The establishment of meteorological societies 
during the last half of the 19th century must 
also be commemorated as contributing in a high 
degree to the solid advancement of the science 
which, more than any other, must depend on ex- 
tensive and carefully conducted observation. A 
special object of meteorological societies is to 
ascertain the degrees of temperature and moisture 
in various localities, and the usual periods of their 
occurrence, together with their effects on the health 
of the people and upon the different agricultural 
products ; so that, by a knowledge of the laws by 
which the growth of such products is regulated, it 
may he ascertained with some degree of certainty 
whether any given article can be profitably culti- 
vated. But perhaps none of the arts have benefited 
to so large an extent by the results arrived at by 
meteorologists as navigation. The knowledge thus 
acquired of the prevailing winds over the different 
parts of the earth during the different seasons of 
the year, the regions of storms and calms, and the 
laws of storms has both saved innumerable lives, 
and, by pointing out the most expeditious routes to 
be followed, shortened voyages to a remarkable 
degree. In this department the name of Maury 
(q.v.) deserves special commendation. 

Another fruit of the multiplication of meteor- 
ological stations is the prediction of storms and 
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i forecasts’ of weather, first suggested in the 
United States about the middle of the 19Lh 
century. As regards the British Islands these 
‘forecasts’ are based on telegrams which are 
received every morning from about sixty selected 
stations in Great Britain and Ireland, and on 
the Continent, which give the exact state of 
the barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, and 
rain-gauge, with the direction and force of the 
wind, and appearance of the sky, at each of these 
stations at eight in the morning. In the event of 
there being any storm or other atmospheric dis- 
turbance at one or more of these places, a full 
and accurate description of it is thus conveyed 
to London ; and it is the duty of the officials 
there to consider the direction in which the storm 
is moving and is likely to move, so as to enable 
them to give warning of its approach at different 
ports by special signals. But in addition to warn- 
ings of storms, daily ‘ forecasts ’ of the weather likely 
to occur in the different districts of Great Britain 
for the following two days are also issued. As 
regards storms the problem to he practically worked 
oirt is this : Given telegrams showing the exact, 
meteorological conditions prevailing over the area 
embraced by the stations, with indications of a 
storm approaching in a certain direction, to deter- 
mine, nuL the probable area over which the tempest 
will sweep, hut the precise localities which will 
altogether escape, the places where the storm will 
rage, its continuance, its violence, and the particular 
directions from which the wind will blow at places 
visited by the storm. Weather-registers extend- 
ing over long periodh give no countenance to the 
notion that there are regularly recurring cycles of 
weather on which prediction sufficiently precise 
and particular to be of service to agriculture and 
navigation may be based. The manner in which 
good and bad seasons occur in dill'cront places with 
respect to each other shows clearly that they have 
little direct immediate dependence on any of the 
heavenly bodies, hut that they depend directly on 
terrestrial causes. Owing to its proximity to the 
Atlantic, Great Britain is not so favourably situ- 
ated for the issue of warnings as the countries of 
Europe to the eastward. Since 1870 this branch 
of science has been prosecuted with remarkable 
energy and success by General Myer (familiarly 
known as ‘ Old Probability ’ ) and bis successor in 
charge of the signal service of the United States 
War Department. American meteorologists were 
the first to undertake the representation of 
isothermals over the ocean ; and to the United 
States science is also indebted for magnificent 
contributions and researches in international 
meteorology. 

The study of meteorology has of late benefited 
largely by the establishment of high-level meteor- 
ological stations in the United States, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, India, Australia, Scotland, 
and many other countries. The nine arctic expedi- 
tions in 1882-83 devoted themselves largely to 
meteorological observations. Many iirsl-class mete- 
orological observatories are now established in all 
civilised countries at which hourly observations are 
made. 

On the diurnal phenomena the more important 
principles of the science are based. Of the sun’s 
rays which arrive at the earth's surface, those 
which fall on the land are wholly absorbed by the 
thin surface layer, the temperature of which conse- 
quently rises. A wave of heat is thence propagated 
downward through the soil, the intensity of which 
rapidly lessens with the depth at a rate depending 
on the conductivity of the soil, till at a depth of 
about 4 feet it ceases to he measurable. Part of 
the heat of this surface layer is conveyed upwards 
into the atmosphere by convection currents. But 


as regards the surface of the ocean the case is 
totally different. Here comparatively little of the 
heat is arrested at the surface, hut it penetrates, 
as shown by the observations of the Challenger 
expedition, to a depth of about 500 feet. Hence' in 
deep waters the temperature of the surface is hut 
little heated by the direct rays of the sun, though 
in shallow waters, owing to the heating of the 
bottom, the water has a considerable daily range 
of temperature. Thus, in mid-ocean, from 30° N. 
lat. to 30° S. lat., the temperature of the surface 
of the sea does not vary (hiring the day quite so 
much as one degree Fahrenheit. Off the coast of 
Scotland tho daily variation is only 0'3°, and in 
higher latitudes still less. Oil the other hand, the 
daily variation of the upper layer of the surface of 
the land is frequently 50°, and in many cases very 
much greater. Hence the enormously different 
results which large masses of laud and sea respec- 
tively exercise on climate. The temperature of the 
air over the ocean is about three times greater than 
that of the surface of the open sea over which it 
lies ; hut on nearing land it is nearly five times 
greater. The least daily variation on land is in 
insular situations, being at Rothesay about 5° ; and 
the greatest in the Sahara regions of tropical and 
subtropical countries, whole it is in many places 30°, 
rising on occasions to 40° and upwards. The daily 
minimum temperature occurs some time before 
dawn ; and as regards the maximum, it occuis 
from 1 to 4 p.M., according to season and geo- 
graphical situation, the earlier hour obtaining in 
arid climates and at true high-level observatories, 
and the later in climates characteristically humid. 

The absolute humidity of the air, or, as it is 
usually termed, the elastic force of vapour, is seen 
in its simplest form on the open sea, as disclosed by 
the Challenger observations. The minimum occurs 
at 4 A.M. arid the maximum at 2 l’.M. , thus approxi- 
mating closely to the diurnal inarch of the tem- 
perature ; on nearing land a secondary minimum 
prevails from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M., due doubtless to 
the drier descending aerial currents which take the 
place of the currents that ascend from the heated 
surfaces of the laud. The relative humidity is 
widely different from the vapour pressure, and 
presents featnres of the simplest character. The 
maximum occurs from midnight to 4 A.M. ; or when 
the temperature is lowest the air is nearest to 
saturation. On the other hand, the minimum is 
about 2 P.M. ; or when temperature is highest the 
air is furthest from saturation. This feature of the 
humidity characterises all climates. When the air 
is by terrestrial radiation cooled below the dew- 
point dew is deposited, and when the temperature 
is lielow 32° hoar-frost is the result. 

The diurnal oscillations of the barometer show 
two maxima and minima — the maxima occurring 
about 9 to 10 A.M. and 9 to 10 P.M., and the minima 
from 3 to 4 a.m. and 3 to 4 p.M. Since the tem- 
perature of the surface of the sea does not vary 
quite one degree during the day, and since these 
oscillations occur equally over the open sea as on 
land, it conclusively follows that they are independ- 
ent of the temperature of the part of the surface of 
the globe on which the air rests. Generally speak- 
ing, the amount of the oscillations decreases with 
latitude. Taking latitude with latitude, the 
amounts are greatest over land surfaces which are 
greatly heated during the day and cooled during 
the night, and least over the antieyclonic regions 
of the great oceans lying to the westward of the 
continents from about 20° to 40° N. and S.,lat. 
The characteristics of these antieyclonic regions is 
a vast descending current down their central 
spaces. This air'" necessarily increases in tem- 
perature with its descent, and consequently is 
further removed from saturation; and it is prob- 
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ably due to this circumstance that the amount 
of the barometric oscillation is here reduced to 
the minimum for the latitude over all antieyelonie 


regions. 

It has been further shown from the Challenger 
observations that the force of the winds on the 
open sea is subject to no distinct and uniform diur- 
nal variation, hut that on nearing land the force 
of the wind gives a curve as pronouncedly marked 
as the ordinary curve of temperature ; the minimum 
occurring from 2 to 4 a.m. and the maximum from 
noon to 4 p.m. Each of the five great oceans gives 
the same result— the differences between the hours 
of least and greatest force being Southern Ocean, 
6V miles ; South Pacific, 41 miles ; South Atlantic, 
3| miles ; and North Atlantic and North Pacific, 3 
miles. This diurnal peculiarity of the wind’s force 
is even still more pronounced over all tolerably 
open and extended surfaces of the land. Hut at 
true high-level observatories, situated on peaks, 
such as Hen Nevis, the reverse everywhere holds, so 
that the daily minimum velocity occurs during the 
warmest hours of the day, and the maximum at 
night during the coldest hours. 

Thunderstorms have well-marked periods of 
diurnal variation over land and over the open sea 
respectively. In climates where rain falls equally 
at all seasons they are of most frequent occur- 
rence during the hottest portions of the day and of 
the year, so far as concerns the land surfaces of the 
glohe. Taking Ekaterinburg in the Urals as repre- 
senting inland climates, observations show that there, 
during the twelve hours from 9 A.M. to 9 p.m. when 
temperature is above the daily mean, 717 occurred, 
hut only 139 during the other twelve hours when 
temperature is under the mean. Thus the great 
majority occur during the time of the day when 
the ascensional movement of the air from the heated 
ground takes place, and attain the absolute maxi- 
mum when the temperature and this upward move- 
ment are also at the maximum. On the other 
hand, the Challenger observations on the open sea 
show that the maximum occurrence is from 10 p. M. 
to 8 A.M. , 22 having been observed during these ten 
hours and only 10 (luring the other fourteen hours 
of the day, This remarkable result suggests that 
over the ocean terrestrial radiation is more power- 
ful than solar radiation in causing those vertical 
disturbances in the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
which give the thunderstorm. 

Atmospheric vapour and ascending currents, and 
the descending currents which necessarily accom- 
pany them, play an important part in the' develop- 
ment, conrse, and termination of thunderstorms. 
Where the climate is dry and rainless, like that of 
Jerusalem in summer, thunder is altogether un- 
known ; and where an anticyclone with its descend- 
ing currents rests over a region, as happens over 
the centre of the Europeo-Asiatic continent in 
winter, thunder is equally unknown during that 
season. The diurnal periods of hail, whirlwinds, 
waterspouts, dust-storms, and tornados have their 
origin in substantially the same atmospheric con- 
ditions as the thunderstorm, and occur approxi- 
mately at the same hours of the day. 


See Kaemtz’s Meteorology (trails. 1845); Drew’s Mete- 
orology (2d ed. 1S60); Herscliel’s Meteorology (1801); 
Buchan’s Handy Book of Meteorology (1SGS); Loomis' 
Treatise on Meteorology ( 1808 ) ; E. H. Scott's Elementary 
Meteorology (1883); Mohn’s Elements of Meteorology ; 
Harm's Climatological Atlas, and Climatology; Buchan’s 
Atmospheric Circulation [ ‘ Challenger ’ Expedition); 
Blundford’3 Meteorology of India, &o. The leading points 
of this wide subject will be found under sucli beads as 


Atmosphere, 

Aurora. 

Barometer. 

Climate, 

Clouds. 

Dew. 


Dust. 

Hail. 

Barth. 

Halos. 

Electricity. 

Hygrometer. 

Evaporation. 

Lightning. 

Fog. 

Magnetism. 

Frost. 

Observatory. 


Bain. 

Snow. 

Stonns. 

Temperature. 

Thermometer, 

Wind. 


Meteors are small bodies travelling in vabt 
numbers, and in various directions, through space. 
Our earth continually encounters them in its 
orbital path, and they are then revealed to our 
observation as aerolites, fireballs , and shooting or 
falling stars. Every night, if the sky ho clear, 
some may be observed, on the average live to 
seven every hour, while on certain occasions they 
are so numerous as to present the spectacle of a 
perfect rain of file. Besides those visible to the 
eye, there are numbers unseen, some of which are 
occasionally noted in the course of telescopic 
observation. The total number encountered by 
the earth in one day has been estimated by Pro- 
fessor Newton, of Yale College, United States, at 
7,500,000. Their total mass, however, he estimates 
at only 100 buns, so that individually they must in 
general be exceedingly minute. They dissipate, 
however, a quantity of (lust iii the upper regions 
of the air, which in its slow descent and fall upon 
the earth is easily delected by proper means. Our 
air in this case acts ns a shield, ho that, instead of 
frequent showers of stones descending with deadly 
force, we have this quiet falling of impalpable dust. 
Our conclusions regarding meteors are reached 
by a proper interpretation of various phenomena, 
long considered as having no mutual connection, 
but now grouped coherently under one simple 
explanation, in order to appreciate the reasoning 
which has led to this result, iL will he convenient 
to consider first the observed facts regarding (1) 
aerolites, (2) fireballs, and (3) shooting-stars. 

The first group, aerolites, includes all stony or 
metallic masses actually falling to the earth from 
the sky. They have been classed as ( 1) aero- 
siderites, or sideriteSj chiefly consisting of meteoric 
iron ; (2) aerosidorolites, or siderolitos, conglomer- 
ates of stone and iron; (3) aerolites, almost en- 
tirely consisting of stone. The common title 
aerolites embraces, however, all kinds. The 
descent of such bodies, though rare, has occurred 
with greater frequency than would ho imagined. 
The British Museum alone has specimens of more 
than three hundred, of which nearly two hundred 
were seen to fall. Some sacred stones, as the 
black stone worshipped at Einesa in Syria, the 
holy Kaaha of Mecca, and the great stone of the 
pyramid of Clioiula in Mexico, owed their sanctity 
to a report, probably true, that they had fallen 
from heaven. If has been suggested that the 
earliest image of Diana of the Ephesians, which 
' fell down from Jupiter,’ had taken the place of an 
actual meteorite. Livy mentions the falling of a 
shower of stones on the Alban Mount near Home, 
about 654 ll, C. A Chinese catalogue records the 
fall of an aiirolite on January 14, 616 B.C., which 
broke several chariots and killed ten men. Plutarch 
and Pliny mention a great stone, as large as a 
wagon, the latter says, and of a burnt colour, the 
fall of which, at zEgosnotamos on the Hellespont 
about 467 B.C., is recorded in the Parian Chronicle. 
In 1492 A.D., ‘on Wednesday, November 7, : a stone 
weighing 260 lb. was seen to fall near Ensisheim 
in Alsace : part of it is still preserved in the village 
church there. In 1510 about 1200 stones, one weigh- 
ing 120 lb., another 60 lb,, fell near Padua in Italy. 
We are told that the Emperor Jehangir caused a 
sword to be forged from a mass of meteoric iron 
which fell at Jullunder in the Punjab in 1620. On 
November 27, 1627, the astronomer Gassendi wit- 
nessed the fall of a stone weighing 59 lb. at Mount 
Vasier in Provence. At Wold Cottage, Yorkshire, 
December 13, 1795, a ploughman saw a stone of 
56 lb. ^veight fall near him in a fiokl. But the 
most interesting of such modern observations 
was made on April 26, 1803, near L’Aiglo, in 
Normandy. About 1 r.M. a brilliant fireball was 
seen traversing the air at great speed. ' A violent 
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explosion followed, apparently proceeding from a 
small, lofty, and motionless cloud, followed by tlie 
fall of a perfect shower of stones, nearly three 
thousand being picked up afterwards, the'largest 
more than 8 lb. weight. 

On April 20, 1870, a mass of meteoric iron more 
than 7 lb. weight fell at flow ton in Shropshire, 
accompanied also by an explosion. On September 
i, 18S7, a large aerolite fell at ICrasnoslohodsk, in 
the government of Penza. It was accompanied by 
a loud explosion, and in it (as in some others) were 
found crystals having all the chemical properties 
of the diamond. In nearly every one of these and 
other cases are noticed the following features — ( 1 ) 
a noise, often an explosion ; (2) cloud or smoke ; (3) 
partial fusion of the mass or masses, especially on 
the surface. These indicate that the aerolite by 
some means is brought to a very high temperature, 
at least above the melting-point of iron, which often 
causes it to hurst into fragments. Pieces of one 
which fell in India in 1861, though picked up miles 
apart, were found by Maskelyne to fit together into 
one whole, the fractures coinciding. This high 
temperature, on the surface of the mass, would 
easily he produced by the compression and friction 
of tiie air in the case of a body moving with 
sufficient velocity. There is no observed connection 
between aerolites and volcanoes, nor can volcanic 
agency account for their velocity, and so this simple 
explanation of aerial friction is now universally 
accepted. A sufficient velocity is at once guaranteed 
when we consider aerolites as simply fireballs whose 
mass and course are such as to bring them entirely 
through our atmosphere into contact with the earth. 
Meteoric iron is also alloyed with nickel, cohalt, 
manganese, magupsinm, copper, carbon, anil tin, 
in a manner in which it is not yet found alloyed 
in terrestrial minerals ; and this also points to its 
cosmical origin. Altogether twenty-four of the 
terrestrial chemical elements have been found in 
aerolites— viz. oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, sulphur, 
phosphorus, carbon, silicon, iron, nickel, cobalt, 
magnesium, chromium, manganese, copper, tin, 
antimony, aluminium, calcium, potassium, sodium, 
lithium, titanium, arsenic, and vanadium. No 
new element not found on earth lias been found in 
them. 

The second class of meteors form fireballs, which 
appear as brilliantly luminous bodies, traversing 
the sky, often with noise, and always with great 
velocity. Aerolites before their fall have often 
been seen as fireballs, and the .substantial unity of 
the two classes is now almost universally accepted. 
Fireballs, then, are regarded as aerolites whose 
mass and course are such that they escape actual 
contact with the earth. They are much more 
numerous than aerolites, and are of great variety 
in velocity, size, and brilliance. On August 18, 
1783, one of great size traversed the air over 
Europe, from Shetland to Rome, at a height of 
50 miles and with a speed of 30 miles per second, 
giving off a greater light than the full moon. 
More recently, on November 17, 1887, a splendid 
specimen, seen first over the Irish Sea, crossed 
westwards over Ireland, at a height of probably 
about 20 miles, and disappeared above the Atlantic. 
Many hundreds of such, though usually less 
brilliant, have been observed. Arago enumerates 
S13. More are constantly being seen. Their 
height is obtained by comparison of observations 
at stations widely separated, and from it and their 
observed speed the actual velocity is computed. 
From a careful comparison of many observations 
made by a committee of the British Association 
it appears that in general they appear at a height 
of between 20 and 130 miles, and have a velocity 
of between 17 and 80 miles per second, with an 
average of 34 '4 miles per second. Their actual 


size lias been enormously overestimated, at 12,000 
to 100 feet in diameter. * The effects of irradiation 
and the luminous gases discharged during their 
course no doubt give them an apparent diameter 
enormously greater than the reality. It is prob- 
able that in most cases they are much smaller than 
aerolites. They generally' leave behind them in 
their track a luminous train or ‘ tail ’ which some- 
times disappears at once, and at other times persists 
for some minutes after the lireliall itself disappears. 
These ‘tails’ are variously coloured, according prob- 
ably to the different chemical constitution of the 
‘ heads.’ 

That these bodies originate altogether beyond 
our earth is evident from several considerations. 
First, no sufficient terrestrial cause has been 
assigned. It has never been shown that volcanic 
explosions can communicate to ejected masses the 
necessary velocity. No proof lias been advanced 
of the theory that aerolites and fireballs are con- 
densed in the atmosphere itself. There is no vol- 
canic activity on tiie moon, which might project 
sucli masses beyond the influence of her feebler 
gravity so as to enable them to fall upon our earth. 
Even if there were such activity in our satellite, 
the velocity of projection required is so great as to 
place such a cause outside consideration. Secondly, 
no good reason can he advanced against the theory 
of cosmical origin. That numerous masses, of 
various sizes, are in motion through interplanetary 
space is not in itself improbable, and is established 
by the investigation of the paths and velocities of 
shooting-stars. Thirdly, the velocity of fheballs, 
averaging 34 ’4 miles per second, is only comparable 
with such velocities as that of the earth in its 
orbit, which is 1S‘2 miles per second, or of Sirius 
(see St axis) in its orbit, and those of other planets 
and stars. It is a velocity not on the terrestrial 
hut on the cosmical scale." Fourthly, there is no 
special line to he drawn between fireballs and 
meteors, luminous bodies of all degrees of size be- 
tween the smallest meteor and the fireball having 
been observed. It is in fact sometimes a matter of 
doubt to the observer to which class he slionld 
relegate an observed example. To regard all as of 
common extra-terrestrial origin is then reasonable, 
and this view is now adopted almost universally. 

We are then led onwards to the consideration of 
shooting-stars, as both the most numerous class of 
these appearances, and that class by observing 
which a satisfactory explanation of them all has 
ultimately been reached. On any fine night a 
watcher who is careful and patient for a sufficient 
time will see some of these, hut occasionally they 
are much more numerous. On these occasions 
they are noted as originating all in one or more 
distinctly marked parts of the sky. From their 
point of origin they appear to radiate, and if it he 
overhead, and the meteors very numerous, the 
appearance is like an ‘ umbrella of fire ’ above the 
earth. But this point may not he overhead. It 
may even he below the horizon. In the latter case 
the" meteors appear to come up over the horizon 
like rockets and ascend into the sky. This 
‘radiant,’ as it is technically called, remains fixed 
among the stars, so that if at the beginning of an 
observation it be overhead, it will perhaps he below 
the horizon before the observer ceases liis work. 
It is either named from the constellation in which 
it is placed, or indicated by its north polar dis- 
tance and declination on the sphere of the heavens. 
Meteors from more than one radiant are frequently 
passing at the same time, but usually each radiant 
sends forth a particular kind. Leonids (i.e. the 
meteors whose radiant is in Leo), or the famous 
November meteors, are bright and swift, leaving 
very durable tracks of light. The Taurids (from 
constellation Taurus) give us many fireballs. Other 
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radiants give meteois of special tints, or more or 
less disposed to giving oil' sparks in their course, so 
that each radiant is evidently the source of a family 
of meteors, whose characteristics aie recognised at 
each period of activity. 

Such a radiating motion implies that the meteors 
from one radiant move all in parallel courses, the 
curvature and radiation of their tracks being duo 
to perspective and to piojectinn on the t phero 
which the eye naturally assumes as the background 
of all celestial appearances. On the occasion of a 
meteoric shower the earth, therefore, is passing 
through a crowd of small bodies, themselves in 
motion, meeting or passing it on a definite track. 
We have then to ask what is the form of this 
meteor track — whence come and whither go the 
meteors we encounter in such numbers. Usually 
there is a tolerably definite time, recurring annually, 
during which a radiant is active. This was I he 
first broad fact impressed upon observers. Al- 
though at such yearly periods the number of 
meteois may be very huge or very small, there are 
at least a few almost always seen. From this it 
was early .seen that certain parts of space, through 
which the earth parsed every year, wore occupied, 
at the date of such passage, by meteors travelling 
past with planetary velocities. That the meteors, 
as well as the earth, were in orbital movement 
round the sun, was soon noted (in 1834) by Pro- 
fessor Olmsted of Yale. He considered that 
the November meteors (or Leonids ) revolved 
in a narrow ellipse in a period of about 182 
days, and that each November the earth in Us 
orbit passed across the outer end of this ellipse, 
encountering there what meteors might be in that 
part of their path. This theory, however, though 
possible in perhaps one ease, could hardly be applied 
to the great number of meteor tracks which the 
earth crosses, as it is exceedingly improbable that 
so many meteor mbits would just touch the earth’s 
orbit at their aphelion. 

It was proposed, then, to regaul the meteors as 
travelling in a ring round the .sun, which ring the 
earth crossed in two parts of its annual track in 
August and November. Both these theories re- 
garded the meteors as gathered into a cloml or 
swarm at one particular part of their orbit. When 
the earth chanced to cross the place of intersection 
at the same time as the main swaun of meteors, 
then a vivid display was produced, hut a difference 
in period between the earth and main swarm caused 
such meetings to take place only at long intervals. 
Meteors, however, being distributed all along the 
meteor track, the earth encountered some at least 
in August and November every year. 

This investigation received its impetus from 
the great display of Leonids in 1833, chielly 
noted in America, and for some time remained 
the 1 text-hook explanation. 1 Professor H. A. 
Newton of Yale, snowed, however, in 18G4 that 
other great Leonid displays had taken place on 
twelve occasions between 902 A.i>. and 1833, separ- 
ated by periods of either 33'24 years or multiples 
of that number. He therefore predicted a grand 
display on November 13-14, 1866, which was duly 
observed, But the date of the earliest display in 
902 A.D. was October 13 (o.s.), so that it was 
evident that the earth encountered the main swarm 
of Leonids about three days later in each century. 
From these facts Professor Newton deduced for the 
meteors an elliptic orbit, with a period of 354’57 
days. Other explanations were possible, and that 
given by Schiaparelli of Milan in 1S66 finally satis- 
fied all the conditions. lie treated the Leonids as 
revolving round the sun in a period of 33} years, 
the earth passing their orbit every year, but only 
encountering the main swarm when it also was 
passing the point of intersection. He also noted a 


leinaikable coincidence between this mbit and that 
of TeinpeTs comet seen in I860. In fact, they were 
identical, within the errors of calculation. Other 
similar cases were soon discovered. The Lyrauls 
of April 20 move in the tinck of a comet of 1861 ; 
Biela’s comet agiees with the Andromeda meteors 
of November 28 ; the August Pevscids agree with 
the bright comet of 1SG2 ; and now more than 
seventy such cases of agreement are known, 
which' led Professor Tail, of Edinburgh to publish 
the theory now generally aceepteil which reganls 
comets as consisting or meteoric swarms (see 
Comet). Lockyer in 1887 showed by experiment 
that tlie fragments of fallen meteors, glowing 
in a very rare atmosphere given off by themselves 
when heated, give spectra closely resembling those 
of comets. It has also been shown by the same 
observer that what are practically the spectra of 
nebula 1 can be obtained from (he same source. So 
that lie lcgnrds the feeble meteors of our nights as 
the material of nelmlai and stars— as the earliest 
known form of matter (see Stake). This assumes 
that our meteoric swaims arc either remnants of 
the original material of the Solar System (n.v.j, or 
poitionsof the greater swaims of which all space 
is full, which have been drawn within our solar 
system by planetary influence. Levcrrier 1ms shown 
that this latter explanation probably applies to the 
August and November meteors already referred to, 
and that the planet Uranus lias most likely cap- 
tured these bodies and added (hem to our system. 
The action of giavily would tend to draw' out a 
meteor swarm so that it would gradually spread 
backwards and forwards until finally it would be 
distributed all along its track and form a closed 
elliptic ring. As, then, the August meteors form 
such a ring, while the, November Leonids arc 
a marked swarm, Lovorrier concluded that the 
former had entered our system through the action 
of Uranus much earlier tfian the latter. 

Some hundreds of ‘radiants’ are now known, a 
few of which wo name, and the dates on which they 
are active : (1) The Zymi'ds, April 10-20; (2) tlio 
1‘cgasicls, August 10; (3) the 1‘crseids, August fi- 
ll ; (4) the Auriguln, September and October ; (5) 
the Ononids, October and November ; (6) the 
Taurids, November 1-15 ; (7) the Leonids, Novem- 
ber 13-14, 

For further information readers may consult Arago’a 
Pop. Astronomy (French edition only), The li<]iort at the 
Brit. Assoc. Committee on Met tors, Chambers's Vesonptive 
Astronomy, or Ileracbel’s Outlines of Astronomy. 

Meter. See Gas. 

Methane. See Dvetng. 

Methodists, the name originally given, about 
the year 1729, by a student of (Jlirist Church to the 
brothers Wesley and several other young men of 
a serious turn of mind, then members of different 
colleges of Oxford, who used to assemble together 
on particular nights of the week chielly for religious 
conversation. The term was selected, it is believed, 
in allusion to the exact and methodical manner in 
which they performed the various engagements 
which a sense of Christian duty induced them to 
undertake, such as meeting together for the pur- 
pose of studying Scripture, visiting the poor, and 
prisoners in Oxford gaol, at regular intervals. Sub- 
sequently it cams to he applied to the followers of 
Wesley and his coadjutors, when these had acquired 
the magnitude of a new sect; and though their 
founder himself wished that ‘ the very name,’ to 
use liis own words, ‘might never be mentioned 
more, but lie buried in eternal oblivion,’ yet it has 
finally come to lie accepted by most, if not all of 
the various denominations who trace their origin 
mediately or immediately to the great religions 
movement commenced by John Wesley. For an 
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account of the origin an<l earlier development of 
Methodism, see articles on the brothers Wesley 
and on Whitefiell ; we coniine oumelves here 
to a brief notice of its oiganmation, doctrine, and 
present condition. 

(1) Organisation. — This appears to have been 
partly improvised by Wesley to snit the exigencies 
of iiis position. It was not a theoretical and premedi- 
tated, but a practical and extempore system. In the 
Bales of the Society of the People called Methodists , 
drawn up by himself, he says : 1 In the latter end of 
the year 1739 eight or ten persons came to me in 
London, who appeared to he deeply convinced of 
sin, and earnestly groaning for redemption. They 
desired (as did two nr three more the next day) 
that I would spend some time with them in prayer, 
and advise them how to ilee from the wrath to 
come, which they saw continually hanging over 
their heads. That we might have more time for 
this great work, 1 appointed a day when they might 
all come together, which from thenceforward they 
did every week — viz. on Thursday, in the evening!’ 
This he calls ‘the first Methodist Society.’ Its 
numbers vapidly increased, and similar ‘.societies’ 
were soon formed in different parts of England 
where the evangelistic labours ot the Wesleys had 
awakened in many minds ‘ a desire to llee from 
the wrath to come, and he saved from their sins ' — 
the only condition required of any for admission 
into these societies. In order to ascertain more 
minutely how the work of salvation was progress- 
ing in individual cases, Wesley subdivided the 
societies into 1 classes,’ according to their respec- 
tive places of abode, each class containing about 
a dozen persons, under the superintendence of a 
1 leader,’ whose duties are partly religious and partly 
financial. He has (1) to see each poison m his 
class once a week, ‘ to inquire how their souls 
prosper,’ and to encourage, comfort, or censure, as 
the case may require ; and (2) to collect the volun- 
tary contributions of his class, and pay them over 
to the ‘stewards’ of the society. Each society lias 
its stewards, who take charge of the moneys' con- 
tiibuted in the classes and congregation, and who 
see to their proper distribution. The lenders and 
stewards are the local church-council, which is 
invested with disciplinary functions. A circuit is 
an aggregate of the societies for a particular neigh- 
bourhood ; and, according to its size, having from 
one to five ministers appointed for a period of nob 
less than one or more thau three years. The senior 
minister is superintendent of the circuit. The 
administration of the spiritual affairs of each society 
is vested in the leaders’ meeting, and that of the 
general business of the circuit in the quarterly 
meeting, composed of the ministers, stewards, local 
preachers, leaders, and trustees. These bodies 
invite tbe ministers, fix their stipends, approve or 
reject candidates for the ministry, review all the 
interests of the circuit, send memorials to the 
district meeting or Conference, have the right to 
appoint a court of appeal from the findings and 
verdicts of a leaders’ meeting in certain cases of 
discipline, and to suspend for one year the operation 
of any new Conference law intended to be binding 
on the circuit or societies, until it shall hove been re- 
considered by the Conference. The annual assembly 
which governs the whole Connection is called the 
Conference. Down to 178-1 it consisted of such of 
Wesley’s preachers as lie chose to call together 
to take counsel with himself ; but in that year 
he gave it a legal constitution defining its rights 
over tlie chapels, the disciplinary control of the 
ministers, and their appointments. Until 1877 the 
Conference was composed of ministers only ; but in 
that year a scheme of lay representation was 
adopted, and was brought into operation the year 
following. So now the Conference is in part an 


assembly of co-pastor,-, exercising mutual discipline 
and taking mutual counsel on all subjects specific- 
ally pastoial, and in pait an assembly of 240 
ministers and 240 lay men convened to deliberate 
on the geneial interests of the Connection. The 
pastoral session extends over a fortnight, while the 
mixed session finishes its business in a u eek. ‘ The 
legal Conference ’ is a body of one hundred min- 
isters constituted and perpetuated by Wesley's 
Deed of Declaration, which as a matter of neces- 
sary legal form adopts anil endoiies all that has 
been done in the general Confeience. 

Intermediate between the Confeience and the 
circuit are the distiict meetings, which are in effect 
provincial synods. Like the Conference itself, 
during the transaction of pastoral business they are 
composed of ministers only, while for all other 
business they arc mixed assemblies, the ministers 
being joined by the circuit stewards and the lay- 
men who have' charge of foreign missions, home 
missions, education, chapel, and temperance affairs. 
In the district meeting a seaicliing inquiry is made 
by the pastors into the character and administra- 
tion of each, candidates for the ministry and pro- 
bationers are examined, the spiritual and financial 
condition of the ciicuits is considered, and sug- 
gestions or recommendations on the points which 
come under rei iew are sent up to Conference. All 
new legislation is sent down by the Confeience to 
the district meetings, nor can it become law for the 
Connection till it has been ratified by a majmity of 
the district meetings. The district meetings are 
also courts of appeal from the circuits. 

(2) Doctrine and Worship. — Under this head not 
much requires to he said. Methodism is regarded 
by its friends as a revival of primitive Clnistian 
doctiine, fellowship, and discipline. In the begin- 
ning it set itself to combat Calvinism on the one 
hand, and the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
on the other. Its founders held that the predes- 
tinaiian element in C'alvinistic divinity is opposed 
lo the expciimental theology of primitive Christi- 
anity. The Methodist preachers taught a full, 
free, and present salvation as the glorious privilege 
of every man — a theology at once experimental 
and evangelical, quite unlike the theology of the 
decrees. They taught, moreover, this conscious 
renewal ami sanctification through faith alone in 
Jesus Christ. The Methodist doctrine of regenera- 
tion is through ‘ repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ’ (not through 
baptism) ; sanctification is through the saving 
truth spiritually received and applied by faith 
and obedience. The Wesleyan Methodists are 
evangelical Aiminians. Holding the freedom of 
the human will, and the responsibility of man, 
they also maintain his total fall ill Ada m, and his 
utter inability to recover himself. They believe in 
the universality of the atonement, and that a 
dispensation of the Spirit is given to enlighten 
every man that cometh into the world. They 
insist on the necessity of men who profess to 
he Christians feeling a personal interest ill the 
blessings of salvation — i.e. the assurance of forgive- 
ness of sins and adoption into the family of God. 
This, however, is not to be confounded with a 
certainty of final salvation. They believe the 
Spirit of God gives no assurance to any man of 
that, hut only of present pardon. In lmnnony 
with this view, they reject the doctrine of the 
necessary perseverance of the saints, and hold that 
it is fearfully possible to fall from a state of grace, 
and even to perish at last after having 1 tasted of 
the heavenly gift,’ and having been ‘ made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost.’ They also maintain 
the perfectibility of Christians, or rather the possi- 
bility of their entire sanctification as a privilege to 
he enjoyed in this life. But Wesley ‘explains’ 
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that 'Christian perfection does not imply an 
exemption from ignoiance or mistake, infirmities 
or temptations; hut it implies the being so crucified 
■with Christ as to he able to testify, “I live not, hut 
Christ liveth in me.'” He regards the sins of a 
‘perfect’ Christian as 1 involuntary transgressions,’ 
and does not think they should he called ‘ sins ’ at 
all, though lie admits that they need the atoning 
Mood of Christ. The mode of worship is elastic, 
ranging from the full and stately liturgical service 
of the Church of England, and Wesley's abridgment, 
to the free, spontaneous utterance of extempore 
prayer, the singing of four hymns, and a sermon. 
The more elaborate services are found principally 
in the large cities, the more simple in the country 
towns and villages. The ‘ love-feast ’ is for members 
only, and is held in each society once a quarter; 
it is a narration of vivid and inspiring experience, 
mingled with praise and prayer. The Covenant 
Service is held on the first Sabbath of tiie New 
Year. In this service the members of the church 
solemnly reconsecrate themselves to God, ‘heartily 
contented that He appoint them their work and 
station ; ’ covenanting to endeavour to order and 
govern their whole life according to the divine 
direction, and not to allow themselves in the 
neglect of anything they know to be their duty. 
The service concludes with the Lord’s Supper. 

(3) History . — The history of Methodism is for 
many yeav» the history of Christian effort to evan- 
gelise the neglected ‘ masses ’ of England. The 
labours of Wesley, and of those whom he inspired 
to imitate Ms example, were of the noblest descrip- 
tion, and met with remarkable success. The refor- 
mation of life which his preaching produced, for 
example, among the ICingswood colliers and the 
Cornwall wreckers, is a testimony to the power of 
religion which cannot be too highly estimated. The 
zeal which has inspired the body in regard to foreign 
missions, although in the highest degree honourable, 
is only the logical development of their efforts at 
home— for they originally regarded their society in 
England as simply a vast ‘home mission,’ and 
neither Wesley nor his followers desired to consider 
themselves a '‘sect,’ a new church, in the common 
usage of the term, but were warmly attached to the 
old national church, and considered themselves 
among her true children. When Wesley died 
(1791) liis ‘societies’ had spread over the United 
Kingdom, the continent of Europe, the States of 
America, and the West Indies, and numbered 
80,000 members. Since then they have largely 
increased (see below). 

The Wesleyan Methodists have four theological 
colleges for the training of ministers — at Kielmiond 
Hill, Surrey ; Didsbury, South Lancashire ; Head- 
ingley, in Yorkshire ; and Hands worth, Birmingham. 
They have, besides, numerous secondary schools, 
and also (in 1889) 811 day-schools, with 179,078 
scholars ; the total income of the schools being 
£240,478. The Methodist Book-room is situated 
in the City Road, London, and issues hundreds of 
thousands of religious publications (tracts, &c.) 
monthly. The newspapers and other periodicals 
professedly in connection with the body include four 
quarterlies, and about 150 journals in English anti 
other languages. Among the more eminent Metho- 
dist authors may he named the two Wesleys, 
Fletcher, Benson, Clarke, Moore, Watson, Drew, 
Edmondson, Sutcliffe, Jackson, Treffry, Rule, 
Nichols, Smith, Etheridge, Rigg, Pope, ' Gregory, 
Beet, and Peai-se. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the 
society of Wesleyan Methodists in the United 
States of America, where the first members of that 
body— immigrants from Ireland— established them- 
selves as a religious society in New York in the 
year 1766. In the course of a year or two their 


numbers had considerably increased, and they wrote 
to John 'Wesley to send them out some competent 
preachers. Two immediately offered themselves for 
the work, Iliehard lloardman and Joseph Pilmoor, 
who were followed in 1771 by Francis Aslmry and 
Richard Wright. The agitations preceding the war 
of independence, which soon afterwards broke out, 
interrupted the labours of the English Methodist 
preachers in America, all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of Asbury, returned home before the close of 
the year 1777 ; but their place appears to have been 
supplied by others of native origin, and they con- 
tinued to prosper, so that at the termination of the 
revolutionary struggle they numbered 43 preachers 
and 13,740 members. Up to this time the American 
Wesleyan Methodists had laid iro claim to being- a 
distinct religions organisation. Like Wesley him- 
self, they regarded themselves as members of the 
English Episcopal Church, or rather that branch of 
it then existing in America, and their ‘ preachers ’ as 
a body of irregular auxiliaries to the ordained clergy. 
‘Episcopal churches,’ we are informed, ‘are still 
standing in New York and elsewhere, at whose 
altar's Embury, Pilmoor, lloardman, Strawlnidgc, 
Aslmry, and Iiankin, the earliest Methodist 
preachers, received the holy communion.’ But tlm 
recognition of the United M tales as an independent 
country, and the difference of feelings and interests 
that necessarily sprang up between the congrega- 
tions at home and those in A tnerica, rendered the 
formation of an independent society inevitable. 
Wesley became conscious of this, and met the emer- 
gency in a manner ns hold as it was unexpected. 
He himself was only a presbyter of the Church of 
England, hut having convinced himself that in the 
primitive church a presbyter and a bishop were one 
and the same order, differing only as to their official 
functions, lie assumed the office of the latter, and, 
in September 1784, with the assistance of some other 
presbyters who had joined Ms movement, he set 
apart and ordained the Rev. Thomas Coke(q.v.), 
of Oxford University, bishop of the infant church. 
Coke immediately sailed for America, and appeared 
with his credentials at the Conference held at 
Baltimore in December of the same year. Ho 
was unanimously recognised by the assembly of 
preachers, appointed Asbury coadjutor bishop, and 
ordained several preachers to the oificoH of deacon 
and elder. Wesley also granted the preachers per- 
mission (which shows the extensive ecclesiastical 
power he wielded) to organise a separate and 
independent church under the Episcopal form of 
government. Nevertheless, there were not a few 
who were dissatisfied with the Episcopal form 
of government. This feeling grew stronger and 
stronger, until in 1830 a secession took place, 
and a new ecclesiastical organisation was formed, 
called the ‘ Methodist Protestant Church.’ In 
1842 a second secession took place, chielly on 
the question of slavery — the seceders pronounc- 
ing all slave-holding sinful, and excluding slave- 
holders from church membership and Christian 
fellowship ; and in 1843 a mooting was hold at 
Utica, New York, where a now society was con- 
stituted and named the ‘Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection of America,’ It has continued up to 
the present a small and unimportant body. But in 
1844 a far larger and more important secession took 
place on the same question, when the whole of the 
Methodist societies in the then slave-holding states, 
conceiving themselves aggrieved by the proceedings 
instituted at the general Conference of New York 
(1844) against the Rev. James O. Andrew, D.D., 
one of the bishops, and a citizen of Georgia, who 
had married a lady possessed of slaves, resolved to 
break off connection with their northern brethren. 
Hence originated the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. In 1869 a movement (unsuccessful ) began 
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in favour of file re-union of the northern and soutli- 
em Methodist Episcopal Churches, slavery, the 
main obstacle in the way, having been finally 
abolished. There are now 10 theological schools, 
nearly 150 colleges and universities, and a great 
number of other educational institutions belonging 
to the body in America, with some 30,000 students. 
The publications of the church, managed by a 
General Book Committee, extend to far above 
200,000,000 pages of hooks and tracts in a year ; 
while in its foreign missions more than 3000 Ameri- 
can missionaries are employed. 

Keturning to the English Wesleyan Methodists, 
wo mention the various secessions from the parent 
body in the order of time. ( 1 ) The Methodist New 
Connection. — This society detached itself from the 
older one ill 1707. Its doctrines and order are the 
same, the only difference being that it admits one 
layman to each minister into the Conference, and 
allows them to share in the transaction of all busi- 
ness, both secular and spiritual. These laymen 
aie chosen cither by the circuits or by ‘guardian 
representatives ’ elected for life by the Conference. 
(2) Primitive Methodists , vulgarly designated 
Punters, were first formed into a society in 1810, 
though the founders had separated from the old 
society some years before. The immediate cause of 
this separation was a disagreement as to the pro- 
priety of camp-meetings for religious purposes ; and 
also upon the question of women being permitted 
to preach. A third point of difference is the 
admission to their conference of two lay delegates 
for every minister. (3) Independent Methodists, 
who separated in 1810. They are chiefly distin- 
guished by their rejection of a paid ministry. (4) 
Bible Christians, also called Bn/anitcs, were formed 
by a local preacher named Bryan, who seceded 
from the Wcsleyans in 1815. The only distinction 
between them and the original body appears to he 
that the former receive the eueharistic elements in 
a sitting posture. (5) United Free Church Method- 
ists have been formed by the amalgamation of two 
sects of nearly equal numerical strength. The 
older of these, called the Wesleyan Association, 
originated in 1830 in the removal of one or two 
influential ministers from the original Connection. 
Points of difference subsequently appeared with 
regard to the constitution of the Conference.— 1 The 
younger sect, called the Wesleyan Keform Associa- 
tion, took its rise in 1849 through the expulsion of 
several ministers from the parent body on a charge 
of insubordination, and, being founded on the 
same principles as the last-mentioned community, 
arrangements were entered into for their union, 
which was subsequently effected in 1857. Church 
independency amt freedom of representation in the 
annual assembly are two of the most prominent 
distinctive traits in the organisation of the United 
Methodist Free Church. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists are not a 
secession from the followers of Wesley, hut origin- 
ated partly in the preaching of his friend and fellow- 
evangelist, Whiteliold, and partly in that of Howel 
Harris. Whitelield was a Calvinist; Wesley, ns 
we have seen, was on some points decidedly 
Arminian. A difference arose between them on 
the subject of election. Henceforward their paths 
lay in different directions. Whitelield, however, 
did not form a religious sect ; and after his death 
(1770) his followers, being left without any dis- 
tinct bond or organisation, oither followed the 
leading of the Countess of Huntingdon (q.v.), or 
became distributed among other denominations, a 
large portion, especially in Wales, becoming' 
absorbed in the new society gradually forming 
itself through the preaching of Howel Harris and 
his coadjutors. They became a separate body in 
1810, and have now about 130,000 communicants. 

, 323 


The total number of members and adherents of 
Methodist churches is estimated at 25,000,000; the 
following table shows the distribution of ministers 
and members in 18S9 : 


51 misters. Members. 

7Ve.->Ieyan M<4lmdi&ls— 

Groat Bn tain 1,075 514,700 

Ireland 234 2.7,960 

Foreign Missions 375 37,778 

French Conference 30 1,541 

South African Conferences 173 36,876 

■West Indian Con Terences 89 48,082 

Australasian Conferences 605 78,060 

Methodist New Connection — 

England 1S1 33,430 

Ireland 8 1,013 

Missions 7 1,405 

Bible Christians— 

England 170 20,046 

Australia, &c. 89 6,759 

Primitive Methodists — 

England and Missions 1,033 194,374 

United Methodist Free Churches — 

Home Districts 340 74,103 

Foreign Districts GO 11,366 

Wesleyan Reform Union 14 8,683 

Independent Methodists - 6,065 

United States, Episcopal Churches — 

Methodist Episcopal Church, North 14,135 2,003,035 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South . . 4,530 1,102,026 

African Methodist Episcopal Church .... 2,550 405,000 

Afiican Methodist Epis. Zion Chuicli. . . . 2,110 314,000 

Coloured Metli.Epis. Church olAmenea. .. 1,729 165,000 

Evangelical Association 1,121 137,097 

United Bretluen Church 1,666 195,278 

Union American Meth. Epis. Church. ... 40 3,000 

United Stales, Non-Episcopal Churches— 

Methodist Protestant Church 1,570 120,203 

Other non-Episcnpal Churches 2,502 61,314 

Canada, Methodist Church of 1,658 212,770 


Total 38,817 5,026,863 


See, besides tlie works and the Lives of the Wesleys 
anil of Whitetiold, George Smith’s History of Methodism 
(1862); Abel Stevens’ History of the Religious Movement 
cctlletl Methodism (New York, 1861); Daniel’s Short 
History of the Methodists (1S82); and works on the 
polity, constitution, and economy of Methodism by 
Pierce, Williams, and Bigg. For Methodist missions, 
see Missions. 

Methodius. See Cyhil. 

Mctlnicn Treaty, a commercial treaty nego- 
tiated in 1703 by Paul Methuen, the English am- 
bassador in Portugal, with that country, to admit 
Portuguese wines to England at a duty one-third 
less than that on French wines, the Portuguese 
undertaking in return to admit English wool, im- 
posing on it, however, the old duty of 23 per cent. 
ud valorem. It was annulled in 1835. 

Methyl is an organic radical homologous with 
Ethyl (q.v,). Its formula is CH ;i , hut, as it cannot 
exist in the free state, two such groups of atoms 
unite together to form ethane, CII3 — CII3. As in 
the case of ethyl, methyl is the centre of a whole 
group of substances known as the methyl-group. 
Thus, the hydride of methyl, CH ;) H, known as 
light carburetted hydrogen, marsh-gas, or fire- 
damp, is well known as the cause of explosions in 
coal-mines. It is a light, inodorous gas, half as 
heavy as air; noil-poisonous and very inflammable, 
forming an explosive mixture with seven volumes of 
air. Methyl alcohol, CH„OH, is obtained as a by- 
product in the manufacture of beet-root sugar, and 
also by the dry distillation of wood. It is a colour- 
less, mobile liquid, resembling ordinary alcohol in 
many of its properties. Methyl oxide or methyl 
ether, (CH 3 ) 2 0 , corresponding' to ethyl ether or 
common ether, is a gas at ordinary temperatures, 
very soluble in water and alcohol, and capable of 
being condensed to a liquid by pressure and cold. 
It is largely prepared for use in freezing-machines, 
owing to the intense cold which results when the 
liquefied gas is allowed to evaporate. It is pre- 
pared by the action of sulphuric acid on wood 
spirit. 
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Beside-, the above, methyl enters into the con- 
stitution of many ethereal salts and amines, such 
as methyl chloride, acetate, and salicylate, as 
well as methyl amine, dimethyl amine, &c. (see 
Amines ). The salicj late, CH 3 C 7 Hr,0 is interesting 
as being the ethereal oil of Gciulthcnci procinnoens, 
ft oni which pure methyl alcohol ami pure salicylic 
acid can both be made. For Methyl Violet, see 
Dyeing • and for Methylene, see Anaesthesia. 

Methylated Spirit consists of a mixture of 
9 parts of alcohol, of specilic gravity 0‘920, with 
1 part of Pyroxylin (q.v. ) or wood-spirit. This 
addition of wood-spirit lendeis it unfit foi di inking, 
although it scarcely interferes with its power as a 
solvent. It is allowed by the excise to be sold 
duty-free for manufacturing purposes, and for pre- 
sen ing specimens in museums. 

Mctoaic Cycle. See Chronology, Golden 

Null BEK. 

Metope. See Entablature. 

.Metre is that regulated succession of certain 
groups of syllables in which Poetry (q.v.) is usually 
written. A greater or less number of groups forms 
a line or vena, and iu modern languages the verses 
usually rhyme with one another' ; hut this is not 
at all essential to the notion of metre. Iu the 
classic languages metre depended upon the way 
in which long and short syllables were made to 
succeed one another. English metro depends, not 
upon the distinction of long and short, hirt upon 
that of accented and unaccented syllables. Thus, itt 
the lines, 

The cur' I few lolls' | tlio knell' | of pnrt'l mg day'— 

Warriors mid | chiefs', slnmlil the | shaft' ur the | sword'— 

the accents oeciir at regular intervals ; and the 
groups of syllables thus formed constitute each a 
metre or measure. The groups of long and short 
syllables composing tiro metres of classic verse 
were called feet, each foot having a distinctive 
name. Tire same names are .sometimes applied to 
English measures, an accented syllable in English 
being held to lie equivalent to a long syllable in 
Latin or Greek, and an unaccented syllable to a 
short. Every metre in English contains one accented 
syllable and either one or two unaccented syllables. 
As the accent may be on the first, second, or third 
syllable of the group, there thus arrive live distinct 
measures, two dissyllabic and three trisyllabic, as 
seen in the words— 1, corn'fort (corresponding to 
the classic Trochee); 2, agree' (Iamlms); 3, 
lmir'rnuring ( Dactyl); 4, confu'sion ( Amphibrach); 
3, colonnade' (Anaprest). These measures are 
arranged in lines or verses , varying in length in 
different pieces, and often in the same piece. The 
ending measure of a line is frequently incomplete, 
or has a supernumerary syllable ; and sometimes 
one measure is substituted for another. All that 
i» necessary is that some one measure be so pre- 
dominant as to give a character to the verse. 
Constant recurrence of tire same measure produces 
monotony. The following lines exemplify the five 
measures ; 

( 1 ) Kuril' the | treas'ure, 

Better | slx'tyl yeais'of | En'rope | tlmu'a | cy'cle [ of'C'altliay'. 

Aloft' | in nV ) tul state'. 

Tire prop' | er rrtud' ( y of' [ mankind' 1 is man'. 

(3) Bud' of tke j wil'derness. 

Eiiyht'estaud 1 test' of tire | sons' of tile [ morning. 

(4) Tlic dew' of | the inom'ing. 

O young' Locli|iuvar has | come out' of | the west’. 

(5) As they roar' | on the shore". 

The Assyr’ pan came down' 1 like a wolf' 1 on the fold'. 

It is instinctively felt that some of these measures 
are better suited for particular subjects than others. 


Thus, the first lias a brisk, abrupt, energetic char- 
acter, agreeing well with lively and gay subjects, 
and also with the intensity of such pieces a $ Scots 
wha hci'e. The second is by far the most usual 
metre in English poetiy ; if occurs, in fact, most 
frequently in the ordinary prose movement of the 
language. It is smooth, graceful, and stately ; 
readily adapting itself to easy narrative, ami the 
expression of the gentler feelings, or to the treat- 
ment of severe and sublime subjects. The trisyl- 
labic metres, owing to tiro number of unaccented 
syllables in them, arc rapid in their movement, 
with a tripping lightness that suggests the analogy 
of music in triple time. They rue all loss regular 
and monotonous than the dissyllabic metres. One 
of them is frequently substituted for another, as in 
tire opening of Byron's Bride of Altydos : 

Know' ye Uiv | limit' when 1 (lm I cy'pvoss and I myr'tle 
Arc em'bloim, I cl deeds' dud | an* dime' m | tlieir clinic' ; 

Where die mge' j of die vul'lttue, the love' | ot the tin' | th — 

where each of tiro three lines is in a different metre, 
the first dactylic, the second amplrihraeliic, Lire 
third anaprestic. In addition to this irregularity, 
one of tire unaccented syllables is often wanting; 
as in Mrs Homans’ poem, The Voire of Sprint) : 

I rnnir', | I come’ ' | ye have allied' | mo lung’ ; 

1 come' 1 o’ei Lho molin' I tanu, with light' | mid snug'— 

the first line has only one measure of three syl- 
lables, although tiro general character of flic 
versification is trisyllabic. 

In a kind of verso introduced by Coleridge, and 
used occasionally by Hymn and others, the mv 
accented syllables arc altogether left out of account, 
and the versification is made to depend upon having 
a regular number of accents in the line : 

There In' not wind' enough' to twirl' 

The ime' red lout', the lust' of its elan', 

That ilanc'cs its nfl'on as ilailuo' it can' 

On the Idp'nmil Lw ig' that leeks itp' at tire sky'. 

Here there arc four accents in each line, hut the 
number of syllables varies from eight to eleven. 

The variety of combinations of metres and rhymes 
that may be formed is endless ; but a few of the 
more usual forms of English versification have 
received special names, and these wo may brielly 
notice. 

Octosyllabics are verses made up each of four 
measures of the second kind of metre, and therefore 
containing eight syllables ; 

With fniit' ileus In' fiinur, 01a')i-ft bound' 

And shove' 1 to stanch' j llui giiali'lmg wound'. 

Scott's and Byron’s romantic poems ( sat o Lara and 
the Corsair) are mostly in octosyllabics, and so 
are Hudibrus, Lalla ltimhh , and many other pieces. 

Heroic is a term applied to verses contaiuiiig./irfl 
metres of the second kind, or ten syllables. Heroics 
either rhyme in couplets, or are without rhymes, 
constituting blank verse. Many of the chief 
narrative and didactic poems in the English 
language are in rhyming heroics; as those of 
Dryden, Pope, (low per, Ike. Milton’s two great 
poems, Young’s Night Thoughts, Thomson’s Hensons, 
Cowper’s Task, WorilswoitlVs lire union, and many 
others are written in blank heioies. Metrical 
dramas are almost always in blank verse ; in which 
case there is frequently a supernumerary syllable, 
or even two, at the end of the line : 

To be, ] or not. j to bo, J that in | the 1 111 1 'Si linn : 
Whether | ’tia no|bIer in 1 thouund | to suf|/iT. 

Two trochaic measures are in use in English, 
the fifteen-syllable and the seven-syllable. Of the 
foimer tlie best example is Tennyson’s Loclcslay 
Hall ; the latter was a favourite form with Keats, 
as in the Ode on the Poets and Mermaid Tavern, and 
of Shelley, as in the Lines Written in the Euqanean 
Hills. 

In Elegiacs the lines arc of the same length and 
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the '-ame mea>me a-, in heroics, Imt the rhymes 
are alternate, and divide the ]mem into quatrains 
or stanza^ of foul- lines, as in ( hay's Elryy. The 
Spenserian stanza, popularised by Spenser in the 
Fucrie tjuccne, and much used by Byron, differs from 
common heroics only in the arrangement of the 
rhymes, and in concluding with an Alexandrine 
which gives it a sonorous cadence particularly 
pleasing to the ear. The Chaucerian lreptastich is 
a seven-line decasyllabic stanza called also rime 
royal, having three rhymes, one connecting the 
first and third ; another, the .second, fourth, and 
fifth ; and the third, the sixth and seventh. 

The octosyllabic quatrain, the quatrain in eights 
ami sixes, anil the quatrain in sixes, with the third 
Hire octosyllabic, are commonly called long measure, 
common measure, and short measure. The second 
lias licen also called urn-vice indie, being the form 
of versification adopted in the metrical Psalms, in 
many hymns, anil other lyrical pieees. From being 
frequently employed in old romances and ballads, 
thin metro is also called ballad metre. A familiar 
example is C’bancer’s Hi me of Sir Thopas. The 
first and third lines often rhyme, as well as the 
second and fourth. 

In triple measures the most important are the 
quatrain, the six-line and the eight-line stanzas. 
Each may he dactylic, anaprestic, or aniphiambic, 
lint the last is the most common ; of the first an 
example is Byron's Sour/ of Saul before his last 
Buttle ; of the second, Wolfe’s Burial of Sir John 
Moore : of the third, in many ballads and songs, 
as in the line : 

I saw' bum I the bench' when 1 the menu mg | nas slim mg. 
The unvhymed metres are hexameters, blank 
verse, and' choral metres, sometimes, as in Queen 
Mali, iambic j in the Strayed llcrcUcr , trochaic. 

Such are some of the more usual and definite 
forms of versification. In many poems, especially 
the more recent ones, so much licence is assumed 
that it is difficult to trace any tegular recurrence or 
other law determining the changes of metre, or the 
lengths of the lines ; the poet seeks to suit tire 
modulation at every turn to the varying .sentiments. 
But it may lie questioned whether much of this 
refinement of art is not thrown away, upon ordinal y 
readeia at least, who, failing to perceive any special 
suitableness, are inclined to look upon those violent 
departures from accustomed regularity as the results 
of caprice. 

Wee also the special articles in this work on Accent, 
Alliteration, Blank Verso, Hexameter, Ode, Poetry, 
Quantity, Rhyme, and Sonnet ; Edwin Guest's History 
of Enylish Rhythms (2d ed. revised by Prof. Skent, 
1882); Prof. J. B. Mayor’s Chapters on Enylish Metre 
(1H8G); Dr Gum mere’s Handbook of Poetics (Boston); 
and Prof. Sclupper'B Enylische Melrik ( Bonn, 18S1-SQ). 

Metre, the basis of the ‘ metrical ’ or modern 
French system of weights and measures, and the 
unit of length. The first suggestion of a change on 
the previous system dates ns far hack as the time 
of Philip the Fair; but up till 1790 no important 
change hail been effected. On the 8th May 1790 
proposals were made by the French government to 
the British, for the meeting of an equal number of 
members from the Academy of Sciences and the 
Royal Society of London, to determine the length 
of the simple pendulum vibrating seconds in N. lat. 
45° at the level of the sea, with the view of making 
this , the unit of a new system of measures. The 
British government, however, did not give this 
proposal a favourable reception, and it fell to the 
ground. The French government, impatient to 
effect a reform, obtained the appointment by the 
Academy of Sciences of a commission composed of 
Borda, Lagrange, Laplace, Monge, and Condorc et, 
to choose from the following three, the length of 
the pendulum, the fourth part of the equator, and 


the fom tli pait of the meridian, the one best fitted 
for their pm pose. The commission decided in 
favour of the last — lesdiing that the ^^----tli 
of a quadiant of the Meridian (q.v.) he taken for 
the basis of the new system, and be called a 
‘ nietie.’ Delambre and Medium ware immedi- 
ately charged with the measurement of the meri- 
dian between Tlunkerque and I’aicelona ; and the 
result of their labouis was refened to a committee 
of twenty memheis, nine of whom weie French, the 
lest haring been deputed by the governments of 
Holland, Savoy, Denmark, Spain, Tuscany, and 
the Roman, Cisalpine, Ligurian, and Helvetic 
republics. By this committee the length of the 
metre was found to bo 443 -'296 Parisian lines, or 
39-3707904 English inches ; and standards of it and 
of the kilogram me ( see Gramme) were constructed, 
anil deposited among the archil es of France, where 
they still remain. If we call the me tie 3 feet 3^ 
inches our enor will he -riir inch only. The ‘met- 
rical system’ received legal sanction 2d November 
1801. The following are the fractions and multiples 
of the metre : 


MillimOfie, 

CVntimttrc, 

Decimetre, 

Mh-rnc, 

IlccaniLtic, 

Ileetnmetl-e, 

KlIinnAtie, 

Mymmetrc, 


Ctll,llHll Indies 

U.i!W707il01 

303707004 

3 03707001 EnulMl Teel. English Y irds, 
30-3707004 = "3 2808092= 1 003033 

303-707904 = 32 S0S9IU = 10-93(133 

3037 07904 = 328 0s902 = 100-3S33 

30370 7001 = 3280 8002 = 1003-033 

303707 004 = 32808-002 = 10030-33 


The term ‘metric system’ is also extended to the 
French square measure based on the Arc (q.v.), 
which is a square the side. of which is a metre; to 
the measure of weight based on the Gramme 
(q.v.), which is the weight of a cubic decimetre of 
distilled water; to the measure of capacity based 
on the Litre (q.v.), the volume of a cubic ileei- 
incti e ; and to the cubic measurement based on the 
Stfcre (q.v.), which is a cubic metre. See Decimal 
System. 


Metronome, a small machine for indicating 
the correct time or speed at which a musical com- 
position should he played. It is essentially an 
inverted pendulum moved by clockwork. The 
time is regulated by a weight which can be pushed 
up and down the pendulum rod, on which is a 
graduated scale. The metronome as we have it 
was patented by Mnlzel in l'Slfi, but was really 
invented by Winkel of Amsterdam. 

Metropolitan, See Archbishop, Colonyl 

Metternicli, Clemens Wenzel Nepomuk 
LOTKAR, Prince von Metternicli and Duke of 
Poutella, an eminent Austrian diplomatist, was 
born at Coblenz, 15th May 1773. His ancestors 
had obtained distinction in the wars of the empire 
against the Turks ; liis family bad supplied move 
than one elector to the archbishoprics of Mainz 
and Treves ; and his father, Franz, Georg Karl, 
Count von Metternicli, bad secured a high reputa- 
tion as a diplomatist and as the associate of 
Ivannitz. Young Metternicli therefore entered 
the service of bis country under the most favour- 
able auspices, of which lie was not slow in talcing 
advantage. At the age of fifteen be matriculated 
at the university of Strasburg, where he had for liis 
fellow-student Benjamin Constant, and from which 
lie removed, two years afterwards, to Mainz to 
complete his education. In 1794, after a short 
visit to England, he was attached to the Austrian 
embassy at the Hague, in the following year marry- 
ing the' granddaughter and heiress of his father’s 
friend Kaunitz. He first came into notice at the 
congress of Rastgdt, where he represented tlie 
Westphalian nobility, after which he accompanied 
Count Stadion to St Petersburg. From this point 
his rise was very rapid, as he added to the advan- 
tages of his birth and connections a more than 
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Olilinary .share of diplomatic ability, with the most 
graceful and winning manners. At twenty-eight 
lie was appointed Austrian minister at the court of 
Dresden, and after the lapse of two yenia he was 
sent as ambassador to llerlin, where be took a 
leading part in the well-known coalition which was 
dissolved by the battle of Au-.toilitz. After Hie 
jieaee of Piesburg young Metternich was selected 
for the most inijiortant diplomatic appointment in 
the gift of the emperor — that of minister at the 
court of Napoleon. When lie presented himself 
before the emperor, he was greeted with the 
remark, ‘Yon aie veiy young to represent so 
powerful a monarchy.’ ‘Your majesty was not 
older at Austerlitz,’ replied Metternich, with a 
slight exaggeration which could not make the 
compliment less acceptable ; and, indeed, young as 
he was, he exhibited an address and a knowledge 
before which Napoleon might bluster, lmt of which 
he never could get the better. Without much 
ardour, with very limited sympathies, with no 
deep convictions, he had a clear head and a linn 
hand ; he could keep his own secret, and he could 
wonn out the secrets of others; and, making him- 
self the most agreeable mail in the world, he 
plotted with a smiling countenance, mamem-red in 
a dance, and struck the hardest when he seemed to 
yield the most. 

In 1807 he concluded the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, very favourable to the interests of Austria ; 
and on the outbreak of the wav between France 
and Austria in 1809 lie was detained some time 
before he could obtain his passport. In the course 
of that year he succeeded (’ount Stadion as 
minister of Foreign Affairs, and it was during his 
tenure of office that he conceived the idea of a 
mairiage between Napoleon and an Austrian arch- 
duchess as a moans of purchasing' a respite for the 
empire. Metternich esemted Marie Louise to Paris. 
Amidst the difficulties of 1812-13 Metternich 
maintained at first a temporising policy, hut the 
obstinacy of Napoleon at length led him to resolve 
upon the decimation of wav with France made in 
August 1813. In the autumn of that year the giaml 
alliance was signed at Teplitz, anil Metternich, 
in recognition of lii.s great ability in connection 
with the negotiations, was raised to the dignity 
of a prince of the empire. In the subsequent 
conferences and treaties the newly-created prince 
took a very prominent part, and lie subsequently 
signed on behalf of Austria the second treaty of 
Paris on 20th November 1815. He afterwards paid 
a visit to England, and was made an LL.I). by the 
university of Oxford — the only honour this man 
of countless orders ever received from 1 hi tain. 
After this lie still continued to conduct the 
diplomacy of Austria; in 1821 lie was appointed 
chancellor of the empire, and in 1826 succeeded 
Count Zicliy as president of ministerial conferences 
on home allairs. Ills efforts were now earnestly 
directed to the maintenance of peace in Europe 
and the preservation of the existing state of thing.-, 
in the Austrian dominions by the strictest measures 
of police and severe despotism. In the mildest 
expressions of individual opinion lie saw symptoms 
of dangerous agitation, and his supreme object 
was to combine what lie called the conservative 
forces of society against anarchy. Then came the 
French Revolution of 1S48, and Mettemich’s hatred 
of revolution was fanatical. The shock, which over- 
turned for a time half the thrones of Europe, was 
felt at Vienna, and the government fell, in spite of 
the resistance of Metternich, who maintained his 
policy of ‘ thorough ’ to the last. Leaving Vienna 
with an escort of cavalry, he lied to England, and 
there he remained till 18ol, in the autumn of which 
year lie made a sort of royal progress to his castle 
of Johannisberg nil the Rhine. From this time. 


although the advice of the old statesman was occa- 
sionally asked by the emperor, he was never again 
requesied to assume office, lie died at Vienna on 
11th dune 1859. The A ttfabioymphu of Mcttemich 
(French, 1879-82; German, 1880-84; Eng. trails, 
1880-83), edited by bis son, throws valuable light 
on the stirring limes in which he lived. In these 
volumes also appears the diaiy of his third wife, 
Countess Melanie Zicliy -Ferraris, whom ho married 
in 1831, when lie was about fifty-eight years of age. 
.She was a clever and beautiful woman, and gave 
her husband much effective aid. From many 
entries in her diaiy it is evident Hint, if her 
husband was stern and liarHli in political strife, he 
was not without warm and genial affections. To 
her Piince Metternich was as good and great a 
man as ever lived, and she expresses more than 
once her opinion that lie alone ‘could save Hie 
world.’ 

‘Thine are works on Mefctornioh by Hinder (1836), 
Gross- rr<iftinger (1846), Hclumdt-W'oisaeiifvls (1861), 
Poor (1877); and see Jt'Ut niu'h, by Colonel Malleson 
( ‘ .Statesmen ’ series, 1 888 ). 

MHtray, ft village of France, 5 miles N. of 
Toms by rail, noted for its great agricultural and 
industrial Reformatory (q.v.), the parent of all 
such institutions. It dales fioin 1839, and in 1886 
had 537 inmates. 

Mctfrio. See Lamhtthik. 

Met*, the strongest fortress of Herman Lorraine 
(before 1871 the principal bulwark of the north- 
eastern frontier of Fiance, am! capital of the 
department of Moselle), stands on the liver 
Moselle at the inllux of the Seillo, 2111 miles IS. of 
Fans. The strength of the place consists in its 
exterior defences, of which the principal arc a 
cordon of forts, some greatly strengthened and 
impioved since the Herman annexation, anil some 
entirely new. The cathedral, a Gothic edilice 
(14th to Kith century), is romarkablo for its vast 
size and its aichitoetural lightness, and has a 
beautiful spire of open work, 303 feet in height. 
Of other seven Catholic churches, Lho most interest- 
ing is fit Vincent’s. There are two Frotcstant 
churches and a synagogue. The city has a binary, 
a museum, a military academy, a' music school, 
art and numismatic collections, Ac. Apart from 
tanning and Lire making of saddles and shoes, tlioro 
are few industries, though tlioro arc several iron- 
works in Hie vicinity. Tile trade is cliiell.v in 
wine, brandy, preserved fruits, leather, Am. Fop., 
which in 1S69 was 48,325, had in 1875, by reason of 
emigiation into Franco, decreased to "37,925, or 
with garrison, 45,850; (1890) 59,723, including n 
large garrison. The Protestants are Jess than Half 
as numerous as the Catholics. Dietz, knouu to the 
Romans as JJivodurum , was afterwards called 
Mettis (corrupted from Medioniatriei, the name of 
the people), hence the present form. Under the 
Franks it was the capital of Austrasia, and in 870 
passed to the empire ; it was afterwards made a free 
city of the empire. In 1552 it was treacherously 
taken possession of by the French ; and, although 
Charles V. besieged the place from October 1552 to 
January 1553, they kept it till it was formally 
ceded to them in 1648. The fortifications, already 
strong, were completely reconstructed by Vaubaw 
in 1674 ; they were added to at various dates, and 
after 1830 thoroughly restored. In August 1870 
Bazaine was compelled to retire with liis army 
into Metz, which after a long siege was taken by 
the Germans (see Fuamck, Vol. IV. p. 782); by 
tlie treaty of Frankfort it was annexed to Germany. 

See histories of the town by Coster (1871) and DVcst- 
jilml (3 vols. 1875-77) ; and the account of tlie warlike 
operations of 1870 by the German staff (1872). Com- 
pare also Bazaine. 
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1ICU<1011« a village 5 miles IV. of Paris by the 
railway to Versailles. The ehlUean, rebuilt by 
Mansai cl for the Dauphin in 1695, and litted up 
for Marie Louise by Napoleon in 1812, was reduced 
to ruin duiing the bombardment of Paris in 1871. 
The Purest is a favourite holiday result A chapel, 
dedicated to Notre Dame des Flamines, commemo- 
rates the tenible railway accident of May 1842, in 
which over 100 persons \\ ere burned alive, Rabelais 
was cure of Meudun. Pop. 7570. 

Meulebek*?, a town ill the Belgian province 
ofWest Flanders, on the Mamlel, a trilmtaiy of 
the Lys, 24 miles SW. of Ghent. .Pop. 9063. 

Meulcn, Aunt (noL Antoine) Francois 
van dek, Flemish painter, born at Brussels, l’lth 
January 1632 (not 1634), was appointed by Colbert 
in 1666 battle-painter to Louis XIV., and thence- 
forward accompanied that king in his military 
expeditions. A long series of Van der Meulens 
battle-pictures hang in the Louvre. He died in 
Paris, loth October 1090. 

Mcilllii', dUAN PE, or Jean Clopiuel, a French 
satiiist, the Voltaire of the middle ages as Gaston 
Paris calls him, was horn at Meun-snr-Loire about 
1230. He nourished under Philip the Fair, trans- 
lated many hooks into French, became rich arid 
prosperous, anil died before November 13 03. H is 
Testament, in single-rimed ipiati-niiis, with all 
its raillery, reveals a genuine piety. Lint his great 
work is his continuation to the length of 22,817 
lines of the Human de la Hone, left unlinished in 
467(1 lines by William of Loiris before 1260. He 
preserved t'lia original metre, but completely 
alteied the treatment, substituting for its tender- 
ness, refinement, and elaborate allegorising, sharp 
satirical pictures of actual life, forming an invalu- 
able minor of the middle ages. See Ilint. Litt. dc 
la France, vol. xxviii. 

Meursius, Johannes, the elder (pioperly Jan 
de Meins), a learned scholar, was horn at Looz- 
duiuen near the Hague, 9th Felnuary 1579, studied 
philology at Leyden, next travelled through Europe 
with the son of the Grand-pensionaiy Baineveldt, 
and became in 1010 professor of History, and next 
year of Greek, at Leyden, ami afterwards Historio- 
grapher to the States-gcueral. In 1625 he became 
professor of History in the academy at Sorb in 
Denmaik, and here he died, 20th September 1639. 
His industry was portentous, and his works are a 
storehouse of materials for students, especially in 
Greek antiquities. He edited Cato’s De He lluUica, 
Plato’s Tinuuus, the Characters of Theophrastus, 
and a long series of the writings of the later Greek 
writers, as Lycopliron, Oonstantinns Porpliyio- 
genitus, l’hilostratus, Aristoxenus, Conslantinus 
xMauasses, Tlieophylaot, Theodoras Metoehites, 
Antigonus Carystius, Apollonius Dyskolns, and 
Phlegon. OLlier works are the useful Glossarium 
Grtcco-Barbarum (1614), Ides Belgiccc (1612), A then re 
Batciucu (1625), Historia Danica (1630), and a 
long series of monographs on questions of Greek 
antiquities which may he found in the Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Grtecarum of Grouovius. A collected 
edition of his works was prepared l>yLami(12 vote. 
Flor. 1741-63).-— His son, Johannes Medksius, 
the younger, was born at Leyden in 1613, and died 
in Denmark in 1654. He wrote several antiquarian 
works of value, but his name by a singular mis- 
fortune survives in connection with the filthy 
fihtfantiie lingua: Latiiue (best ed. Leyden, 1757), 
with which it is certain that lie had nothing to 
do. The original edition beam neither place nor 
date, hut was most probably printed about 1680 at 
Lyon or Grenoble. It conLains a little poem by 
Chorier (1609-92), hence his name lias been too 
easily connected with the hook, the origin of which 
still remains an unsolved puzzle. 


Mdirtlie-et-Moselle, a department ill the 
nqi th-east of France, formed, after the treaty of 1S71 
" ifcli Germany, out of w hat remained of the former 
departments of Moselle and Meurtlie. It lias four 
aiiondissements — Biiej , Lumh ille, Nancy, and Toni 
—an area of 2020 sq. m., and a pop. ( 1872) of 
365,137 ; (1886) 431,693. The capital is Nancy. 
The department belongs to the plateau of Lon nine, 
has \eiy fettile soil, producing coin, wine, potatoes, 
fmit, heet-root for sugar, hops, Sec., and is drained 
by the Moselle and its tributaries. It has valuable 
iron-mines, and is the first department in Fiance 
for iion and steel, and the tlnid for glass; tlieie 
are also important mamifactmes of pottery, wool- 
lens, cottons, chemicals, tobacco, paper, beer, 
artiiieial (lowers, and emhroider.v-woik. Hock-salt 
is mined in large quantities. In point of popular 
education it ranks second amongst the French 
depm tments, Donbs being iiist. 

Mouse (Dutch Maas), an affluent of the Rhine, 
rises in the French department of Haute-Maine, 
(lows in a northerly dncction in a deep, naiiow, 
winding valley, past Verdun and Sedan, entering 
Belgium juijt hclow Uivet, on to Namur, whence 
it makes a lingo curve to the east, then Hows north 
past Liege and Maastricht, and, bending ahiuptly 
to the west, finally joins the Waal, one of the 
mouths of the Rhine, fiom the left opposite Gorkum. 
The united stioaius take the name of the Maas, 
which soon divides again. The .southern blanch 
passes tlnougli the Rioaboscli and Hollandsche 
Diep, and, again dividing, reaches the sea in two 
wide estuaries, Haiingvliet and De Krnuimer. -The 
noi them blanch, called the Menvede as far as 
Doidreclit and to the west of that town the Old 
Maas, likewise reaches the sea in two channels, 
the Old and the New Maas. On this last stands 
Rotterdam, The entile river is 500 miles in length ; 
it is navigable from Verdun, xiiea of basin, IS, 530 
sq. m. Jts principal affluents are the Sambre on 
the left and tlie Ourthe on the light. 

Meuse, a department in the north-east of 
Fiance, touching Belgium in the north. Area, 
2401 sq. 111 .; pop. (1872) 284,725; (1SS6) 291,971. 
The smface is traversed from south-east to north- 
west l>y the wouded Argonne lauges, which form 
tlie right and left bank of the river Meuse, and 
separate it from the basin of the Seine on the west 
and from that of the Moselle on tlie east. Tlie 
soil in the valleys is fertile and well cultivated. 
Wheat, oats, beet-root (for sugar), hemp, oil- 
plants, and wine ( nearly 9,000,000 gallons annually ) 
are the principal products. Iron is mined and 
manufactured ; glass and paper are the chief 
branches of industry. Tlie four arrondissements 
are llar-le-Duc, C'ommercy, Montmedy, and Ver- 
dun. The capital is Bar-le-Duc. 

Mexico, the most southerly country of North 
America, is a federal republic, embracing liventy- 
seven states, a federal district, and two territories. 
It extends between tlie United States and Guate- 
mala, with an extreme length of nearly 2000 miles; 
its breadth varies between 1000 and (in the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec) 130 miles. It 1ms a coast-line of 
almost 6000 miles, hut with scarcely a safe harbour 
beyond the noble haven of Acapulco ; on the 
Atlantic side, with its sandbanks and lagoons, 
theie are only open roadsteads, or river-mouths 
closed to ocean vessels by bars and shallo-ivs ; 
harbour-works, however, were in active construc- 
tion at Vera Cruz and Tampico in 1890. From 
the south-eastern and north-western extremities 
of the republic, there extend the peninsulas of 
Yucatan and Lower California, enclosing, the 
Gulfs of Campeche and California respectively. 
The islands of Mexico are few and of no import- 
ance, 
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In area Mexico almost equals Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Germany, and Austria- Hungaiy 
together. The figures given in tlie following table 
are official, but in most eases they can be accepted 
only as approximate : large sections of Miclioaeiin 
and Guerrero, and also of Sonora, have not yet 
been explored ; and there are still many Indians 
that have never oven come in contact with 
the white man. Of the entire population the 
whites are estimated to form 19 per cent., the 
Indians 38, anil the half-castes ( matr.os ) 43 per 
cent. 


fct vtts 

8<i. Miles 

Pop. m 1838. 

Chief Town*. 

Noiituern — 




.So HOI 11 

77,620 

105,301 

Hennoslllo. 

Chihuahua 

89,269 

203,073 

Chihuahua. 

Coahuila ....... 

50,200 

177,707 

Saltillo. 

Nuevo Leon .... 

25,000 

244,052 

Monterey. 

Aijantic— 




Tamaulipas 

20,336 

167,777 

Ciudad Victoria 

Vera Cuiz 

24,248 

633,360 

Jaltipa. 

Tabasco 

0,843 

114,028 

S Jure Bautista. 

Campeche 

20,844 

2S,17$ 

01,180 

Campeche. 

Yucatan 

275,600 

Merida. 

Pai iric— 




fenmlnn 

36,180 

223,684 

Cnliacan. 

.Jalisco 

27,261 

1,101,700 

Guadnlajma. 

Colima 

2,704 

00,347 

Colima. 

MiehoacAn 

23,160 

801,918 

Movelia. 

Guerreio 

22,863 

831,827 

CJhilpnncmgo. 

Oa\acn 

28,776 

703,419 

Oaxaca 

Clnapas 

20,722 

269,710 

San Chiialobal. 

Central— 




Durango 

42,520 

205,931 

Dui ango. 

Zacatecas 

25,227 

526,066 

Zacatecas. 

Aguas Calientes. 

2,805 

121.726 

Agnus Calientes 

San Luis Totosi. 

25,037 

540,417 

Sun Luis Votosi, 

Guanajuato 

12,545 

3,037 

7,735 

1,007,116 

Guanajuato, 

Quorefaio ...... 

Ilitlalgo 

218,525 

Qnrrotaiu. 

Fnchucn, 

404,212 

Mexico 

8.234 

778,009 

Toluca. 

Morolus 

1,650 

151,640 

Cuernavaca. 

l'uebla 

12,733 

1,606 

839,463 

Puebla. 

Tlaxcala 

117,938 

Tlaxcala. 

Federal District. . 

403 

451,240 

Mexico. 

Lower California.. 
Topic 

flu,. '>07 

.14,008 

La Paz. 

11,5S0 

102,160 

Topic. 

Total 

751,209 

11,437,210 



There are sepmate articles in this work on most 
of the states and chief towns. 

Surface. — For the most part Mexico consists of 
an immense tableland, which commences in tlw 
United States as far north as Colorado, and gradu- 
ally rises to over 8100 feet at Marquez (the hig'liest 
point touched by the railway), 78 miles N. by W. of 
Mexico city ; and a mean elevation nearly as great 
is maintained in all the south central plateau : 
at El Paso, on the northern frontier, the elevation 
is only 3717 feet. The prevailing formations arc 
metamorphic, hut partly overlaid by igneous rocks 
of every geologic epoch, rich in metalliferous ores. 
In the highest ranges granites and other igneous 
rocks prevail, until deposits of sulphur and pumice, 
and other recent volcanic discharges. In the north 
chalk and sandstones become prevalent. The 
escarpments of this plateau form most of the so- 
called Cordilleras ; Humboldt’s theory of a continu- 
ous chain extending from Patagonia to Alaska has 
now been abandoned. The most important range 
is the Sierra Madre ( over 10,000 feet, and extend- 
ing from Tehuantepec into the United States) ; 
parallel with this run the sierras of the east coast 
and of Lower California. The surface of the country 
is also much broken up by short cross-ridges and 
detached peaks, the principal being the Cordillera 
de Anahuac (q.v.), culminating in Nevado de 
Toluca ( 19,464 feet), the highest point on the North 
American continent, and Popocatepetl (17,623). 
The Pico de Orizaba, east of Popocatepetl, is 18,205 
feet high. Most of the Mexican volcanoes are 
extinct or quiescent, and violent earthquakes are 
of rare occurrence. No disturbance so remarkable 


has occurred since the upheaval of Jorullo (q.v.) in 
1750. On the Atlantic side the plateau descends 
abruptly to the nauow strip (about 60 miles) of 
gently sloping coast-land ; towards the Pacific 
where the coast-lands vary in width from 40 to 70 
miles, the descent is more gradual. Of the present 
lakes the only one of great size is Chapala (q.v.) 
which is traversed by the Itio Grande de Santiago’ 
hut considerable bodies of water collect in depres- 
sions in the uplands duriug the heavy rains, and 
even Hood the surrounding country for a time. 
The rivers of Mexico are of little use for uavwa- 
tion. South of the Bin Grande del Norte, on the 
Texan frontier, they are mostly impetuous moun- 
tain-torrents, or How through rooky gorges ( bar- 
remain), sometimes 1000 feel deep. Only in the 
narrow strips between the plateau and the coast 
me they available as channels of trade and com- 
munication ; and in this respect perhaps Arabia 
alone is loss favoured than Mexico. 

Climate and Agriculture.— In the plateau region, 
or Hem m templudua, the climate is almost that of 
perpetual spring, and the atmosphere remarkably 
free from moisture. It is to this peculiar dryness 
that the city of Mexico, the soil of which lias 
been soaked with the filth of centuries and never 
properly drained, owes its immunity from pesti- 
lence ; but, on the other hand, throughout the 
plalean agriculture is dependent on the use and 
control of water for irrigation purposes, and an im- 
mense desert tract extends between Chihuahua and 
Zacatecas. Wood in all this upland region is scarce 
and dear, though there are valuable forests in the 
extreme north and south. On the coast-lauds wood 
mu! water are abundant, and the soil fertile, hut 
the climate is such that white men cannot work as 
labourers there. Yet Mexico contains as fine 
agricultural land as any in the world, and in most 
parts two crops a year arc grown ; while already a 
score of agricultural colonies, drawn from various 
nationalities, lmvo been established in the country. 
Northern Mexico is the original home of the 
‘cattle-range’ business, and there vast herds of 
horses, cattle, and sheep form the principal wealth 
of the people. The coast-belt and the terraces up 
to 3000 feet constitute the tierrua calientes, where 
the temperature ranges from 60° to 110° 1«’., and, 
in the south at least, the magnificent tropical vege- 
tation and the yellow fever and vdmito reign with 
ctjual vigour. Two or three hours by the Vera 
Cruz Railway carries the traveller from Espomnza, 
at the very edge of the plateau, down into the 
heart of the tropics. The cold lands, or ticrrcis 
frias, embrace all the country above about 8000 
feet, including the few highest peaks covered with 
perpetual snow. South of about 28° N. there are 
only the wet and the dry season, the former from 
June to October. Farther north there are four 
seasons j but in the highest zone the rainfall is 
very scanty, and northern Mexico and tho Cali- 
fornian, peninsula especially are exposed to seasons 
of drought. The vegetation of Mexico has the same 
wide range as the climate. In the lowlands dye- 
woods and valuable timbers abound in the virgin 
forests, as well as medicinal plants, india-rubber, 
palms, &c. ; and oranges and bananas, many 
varieties of cactus, olives, sugar, codec, cocoa, rice, 
indigo, cotton, and tobacco, besides the omnipresent 
maize, all thrive. Many of these products, includ- 
ing the palms, oranges, cacti, olives, tobacco, and 
of course the maize, grow as readily over a great 
part of the temperate zone, where the characteristic 
vegetation embraces pines, evergreen oaks, the 
maguey or Agave amencana (q.v.), and the liene- 
ouen (Agave sisilana , see Fibrous Substances). 
t-The last two are nearly as frequent also in the turrits 
frias. The vine flourishes in some districts, especi- 
ally near 151 Faso, Durango, and Parras in Coalmila, 
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■where a good wine is made ; and mulberry plants 
have been imported from Europe to develop the 
silk industry. In Lower California a good deal 
of Archil (q.v.) is collected, and chicle gum is 
extracted and prepared in the forests along the 
coast. But agriculture in Mexico is very poorly 
developed. Primitive methods are followed by the 
people generally, and the American plough has only 
in a few localities displaced the crooked stick, 
sometimes shod with iron, and lashed hy raw-hide 
thongs to the oxens' horns. There is, however, 
some agricultural machinery in use on the larger 
haciendas , or great landed estates. To their absen- 
tee owners such estates, in spite of the expense 
of irrigation and the shiftless methods in use, 
are said to return large incomes ; hut the diffi- 
culty and cost of transport are so great that in 
many parts of Mexico no more corn is grown than 
suffices to meet the wants of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Of maize 128,222,000 bushels were 
raised in 1888. The other principal crops for the 
same year were wheat, 11,114,000 bushels; Leans, 
7,047,000 bushels ; barley, 5,787,000 bushels. The 
value of the cotton crop averages £1,845,000, of 
sugar-cane £1,323,000, of hemp and coffee above a 
third as much, and of tobacco a fourth. In 1889 
henequen was exported from Yucatan to the value 
of over a million sterling. 

Minerals. — Mexico is rich in minerals, many of 
which have been worked from a very early date. 
Silver-mining, especially, has been an important 
industry ever since tire conquest, and a consider- 
able number of the mines are still worked at a 
profit. Gold, though to a greatly less value, is also 
produced. The coinage recoids, which date from 
1537, and may be taken as substantially accurate, 
show the production of the precious metals, from 
that year to 1834, to have been ; gold, 114,384,204 
dols.; silver, 3,105,979,022 dols.— total, 3,220,383,220 
dols. Copper is largely mined in some sections, 
being found in a pure statu in Chiapas and Guana- 
juato, and elsewhere associated with gold. Other 
important minerals are iron, including enormous 
masses of meteoric iron ore, and the mountain a 
mile from Durango, the Cerro de Mercado, a solid 
mass of magnetic iron ore ; lead, found associated 
with silver; and sulphur, zinc, quicksilver, plat- 
inum, cinnabar, asphalt and petroleum, besides salt, 
marble, alabaster, gypsum, and rock-salt in great 
quantities. There are also said to he large de- 
posits of coal, some of excellent quality, in various 
localities ; but as yet little of it lias been mined. 
Throughout Mexico over 100,000 workmen are 
employed in the various milling enterprises — above 
350 in number, and largely supported by American 
and British capital. Formerly the Mexican ores, 
especially argentiferous lead, were sent for smelt- 
ing to the United States ; but as the American 
tariff became prohibitive, establishments were set 
up on Mexican soil, to which in 1890 some Ameri- 
can foundries and works also were transferred. 

Manufactures and Trade . — In all Mexico the 
number of factories using steam power does not 
greatly exceed one hundred. Very little labour- 
saving machinery of any kind has been introduced, 
owing partly to the scarcity of fuel and water, and 
partly to the difficulty of repairing expensive and 
complicated machinery, usually — on the haciendas 
at anyrate — broken on purpose by tlie peons, who 
are obstinately opposed to any change. In 1888 
there were 98 cotton and 16 woollen factories in 
Mexico, besides 7 paper-mills and 2 potteries em- 
ploying steam. Flour and unrefined sugar are also 
prepared, and a large sugar refinery was erected at 
Linares in 1890 ; while there are smaller special 
manufactures, such as candles, glass, porcelain ; 
and the extraction of henequen fibre, too, is an 
important industry. Bounties are offered by some 


states for the establishment of factories within 
their bounds. But the handicraft production of 
such articles as pottery, saddles, sandals, many 
coarser textiles, the national hat, the sombrero, 
and the national drinks, pulque, mescal, ami te- 
quila, all from the various plants of the maguey 
family, is much more considerable. The great 
hulk of the Mexican exports is always formed by 
the precious metals — coin, bullion, and ores ; yet 
the amount of agricultural products and other 
merchandise has greatly increased since the con- 
struction of railways. Of these in 1860 there 
were none; in 1880 there were 655 miles, in 1890 
over 5500 miles open for ti attic. The rapid con- 
struction of these lines, most of which are in 
English hands, has saddled tlie country with heavy 
responsibilities ; the subventions payable to the 
several companies in tlie year 1890 amounted 
to £697,000 — about one-seventh of the govern- 
ment’s total income — and the sum increases yearly, 
in accordance with agreements entered into with 
the companies. Moieover, the spread of the 
railways lias been made an excuse for the almost 
utter neglect of tlie roads, which throughout 
Mexico were had enough befoie. The line high- 
ways constructed hy the Spaniards were allowed 
to fall into destruction during the long civil wars, 
and their present deplorable condition makes them 
rather a hindrance than a help in the development 
of the country. A still more serious obstacle to 
internal commerce is the crushing system of inter- 
state customs — the alcabakts — a heritage from the 
days of Spanish rule ; they were abolished by a 
decree of 1886, but in 1890 tlie British minister 
reported that they still existed under various names 
in the territories ‘and federal district, and in most 
of the states. Under the excise system, more- 
over, nearly every possible product, every branch 
of industry, every social function, even, is taxed ; 
and a swarm of potty officials in every city, town, 
and hamlet see that nothing escapes its tax, from 
a bag of seaweed or shavings to a funeral or a 
fandango. In 1890 the fiscal gendurmeria alone 
cost four-fifths as much as the foreign office and 
the judicial power together. Still, in spite of these 
impediments, the trade of Mexico within recent 
years has steadily increased. During the period 
1884-89 tlie imports advanced from 33,819,000 to 
44,500,000 dols., and the exports from 46,553,380 to 
60,153,423 dols. (6'60 dollars = £1 sterling). Of 
tlie exports in 1889 the precious metals represented 
38,785,275 dols.; henequen, coffee, hides, woods, 
tobacco, and vanilla came next. Nearly two-thirds 
of the total trade is with the United States, and 
one-fourth with Great Britain ; France follows at 
some distance, and Germany yet further behind. 
Home manufactures and the distribution of mer- 
chandise are largely in the hands of foreigners. 
Of late years a large number of French merchants 
have settled in Mexico, and have nearly every- 
where superseded the Germans, who controlled 
most of the trade from 1850 to 1870. In 1888 
there were 12,300 French in the republic, and 
only 800 Germans, and the former had practi- 
cally monopolised the dry-goods business of tlie 
country, and were pressing their rivals closely in 
other depaitments, such as hardware, in which the 
Germans had secured the lead. Great Britain im- 
ports from Mexico mainly mahogany, logwood, and 
silver ore, and exports thither cottons, woollens, 
and linens, iron, machinery, and coal; in 1885-89 
the value of the former decreased steadily from 
£724,847 to £465,994, while that of the latter in- 
creased from £866,671 to £1,621,106. 

Government, Finances , ibc. — The Mexican con- 
stitution is closely modelled upon that of the 
United States. The president, who is assisted by 
six secretaries of state, is elected for four years, 
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ami can be re-elected for a second term ; the 
senators (two for eacli state) and i epresentatives 
(one for every 40,000 inhabitants) receive a salary 
of 3000 dels. a year ; the judicial system occupies the 
same position as that of the United States; and 
the several states have elective governors and legis- 
latures. It must be added, however, that neither 
government nor opposition is conducted on any 
principle : the government is a personal, and often 
a tyrannical one ; and the opposition also is per- 
sonal — it rises and falls with its leader, and in the 
past has found its favourite and safest expression 
in revolution, which either lifts the pretender into 
power or leaves him before a firing-party. Either 
event dissolves the opposition, for no principle lias 
been involved. A strong government, in these 
circumstances, is most necessary in Mexico, and 
the cost of the army (27,000 men) swallows up 
one-third of the annual receipts. As for the 
navy, it consists of some revenue cutters, a 
steam-tng, and a training ship (built 1890), and 
costs £'5,000 a year. The receipts of the Mexican 
federal government advanced in 1885-89 from 
£4,050,192 to £4,901,512 : about five-eighths of 
this is derived from customs. Within the same 
period the expenditure ranged from £4,798,914 to 
£5,876,351. Both in the republic and abroad, 
however, it is recognised that the government is 
straining every nerve to meet its obligations, and 
the general confidence has increased of late years ; 
while the individual states, as a whole, succeed in 
keeping their expenditure within their income. 
The interest on the national debt has been punctu- 
ally paid since 1886, in which year an arrangement 
was come to between the Mexican government and 
the English bondholders, under which tire various 
debts were converted and redeemed (in 1889) at 40 
per cent. The entire foreign debt of Mexico was 
in 1890 returned at £10,500,000. In the same year 
banking facilities were greatly extended, charters 
being granted for banks of issue and others in 
various towns; wheieas previously banking had 
been confined almost entiioly to two large hanks 
at the capital, and their branches. In 1890 there 
were 32,437 miles of telegraphs and 4349 of tele- 
phones in operation in the republic. 

Social Aspects . — Nearly half of the population 
of Mexico are mestizos, who are the farmers and 
rancheros, the muleteers and servants. Many of 
them are intelligent and skilful, hut the lower 
orders among them — the so-called leperos — are 
hopelessly idle and vicious. The Indians, who 
constitute over one-third of the population, lead a 
life of their own, mingling hut not mixing with 
the other races. From them chiefly are drawn the 
peons, or agricultural labourers, who, through a 
system that keeps them permanently in debt, 
to-day are scarcely less slaves than were their 
ancestors under the Spaniards On every hacienda 
there is a tieiula, or store ; there everything must 
be purchased by the employes, whose wages (9d. 
to Is. a-day) are sometimes paid in ‘tallies’ on 
it. The Indian is a poor workman aud unreliable, 
though as a rule tractable if well treated, and 
easy to manage ; his wants are few, and his small 
surplus earnings usually find their way in a few 
hours into the pockets of the priest, 'the pulque 
sellers, or the proprietors of the hull-ring, cock- 
pit, or monte table. He lias no idea of honesty, 
however ; he does not steal on a large scale, but 
tools, saddlery, and crops must he constantly 
watched. The Indians who are not employed 
on the estates usually live in communities resem- 
bling the old village communities of Europe. 
Little has been done to ameliorate the degraded 
condition of the labouring classes. The staple food 
everywhere is maize, either in the form of a moist 
paste or as thin cakes ( tortillas ), with black beans 


(frijoles) and red and green peppers. The house 
ill Mexico are mostly of adobe ( sun-dried bricks) 
one story high. Education, as might be expected 
is in a\ery backward coudiliou : only 9 per cent 
of the population can read and write. However 
efforts are being made to remove this reproach 
There are national free schools in every consider 
able town, a school of agriculture near the capital, 
and an efficient military school at Chapultepec, 
besides the institutions mentioned under Mexico 
city. Even the priests have opened a number of 
schools, generally us rivals to the national schools, 
The great mass of the people are Human Catholics, 
hut there is no established church. In 1867 the 
church property was confiscated ; convents and 
religions houses were suppressed, and now no longer 
openly exist; nor are religious processions per- 
mitted. Civil marriage alone is valid, though the 
church ceremony in addition is not prohibited. 
Besides the Protestant missionary churches, some 
of which have made considerable progress, there is 
a Mexican branch of the Church Catholic of Jesus 
Christ, which was founded hero in 1861, and within 
twenty yeais had fifty congregations established, 
and many schools, orphanages, and seminaries. 
Among some of the Indians pagan emblems and 
ceremonies still survive; and in IHSfl Lieutenant 
Bchwatka found in Chihuahua cliff- and cave- 
dwellers who were sun-wmshippers. 

History of Mexico . — The history of ancient 
Mexico exhibits two distinct and widely differing 
periods — that of the Toltecs and that of the 
Aztecs. Both wore Naliua nations, speaking a 
language which survives in Mexico to this day. 
The 8th century is the traditional date wlion tfie 
Toltecs are related to have come from the north, 
from some undefined locality, bringing to Anahnnis 
its oldest and its highest native civilisation. Their 
capital they established at Tula, north of the 
Mexican valley. Their laws and usages si amp 
them as a people of mild and peaceful instincts, 
industrious, active, and entoi prising. They culti- 
vated the land, introduced maize and cotton, made 
roads, erected monuments of colossal dimensions, 
and built temples ami ciliuH, whose ruins in various 
parts of New Spain still attest their skill in archi- 
tecture, and sufficiently explain why the name 
Toltec should have passed into a synonym for 
architect. They know how to fuse metals, cut 
and polish the hardest stones, manufacture earthen- 
ware, and weave various fabrics ; and to their 
invention are assigned the Mexican Hieroglyphics 
(q.v.) and calendar, it is related that a soiere 
famine and pestilence all hut destroyed the Toltec 
people in the llth century, aud drove the survivors 
southward to Guatemala and Yucatan, carrying 
their arts of civilisation with them ; and near the 
end of the next century, after their [dace had 
been taken by the rude Chiehiiuocs, a fresh migra- 
tion brought, among oilier kindred nations, the 
Aztecs into Lhe land. Within two centuries and 
a half this last people had become predominant. 
But their rule was, in a great degree, a reversion 
to savagery. They were a ferocious race, with a 
religion gloomy and cruel, and they grafted upon 
the institutions of their predecessors many fierce 
and sanguinary practices. Thus they produced an 
anomalous form of civilisation, which astonished 
the Spaniards by its mingled character of mildness 
and ferocity. After wandering from place to place, 
the Aztecs founded about 1325 the city of Tenoch- 
titlan, or Mexico ; a hundred years later they had 
extended their sway beyond their plateau-valley, 
and on the arrival of the Spaniards their empire 
was found to stretch from ocean to ocean. 

Their government was an elective empire, the 
deceased prince being usually succeeded by a 
brother or nephew, who must be a tried warrior; 
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Init sometimes the successor was chosen from among 
the powerful nobles. The niomuch wielded despotic 
power, save in the case of his gieat feudal vassals ; 
these exercised a very similar authority over the 
peasant class, below whom, again, were the slaves. 
Taxation appears to have been heavy in Mexico 
even then. The laws were severe, nearly every 
crime bein'? met with capital punishment in some 
form ; but justice was administeied in open courts, 
the proceedings of which were peipetuated by means 
of picture-written records. The Mexicans appar- 
ently believed in one supreme invisible creator 
of all things, the ruler of the universe; but the 
popular faith was polytheistic, with a number of 
chief and many move inferior divinities, each of whom 
had his sacred day and festival ; whilst a crowd of 
nature-spirits peopled the hills and woods. At 
the head of the Aztec pantheon was the frightful 
Huitzilopochtli, the Mexican Mars. His temples 
were the most splendid and imposing; in every 
city of the empire his altars were drenched with 
the hlood of human sacrifice, to supply victims for 
which the emperors made war on their neighbours 
or on any levolted territory, and levied a certain 
number of men, women, and children by way of 
indemnity. The victims were borne in triumphal 
processions, and to the sound of music, to the 
summit) of the great pyramidal tern ides, where the 
priests, in sight of assembled crowds, bound tliem 
to the sacriiicial stone, and, slushing open the 
breast, tore from it the bleeding heart and held it 
up before the image of the god, while the captor 
carried the carcass off to feast on it with his 
friends. In the years immediately preceding the 
Spanish conquest not less than 20,000 victims were 
annually immolated, including infants, for the pro- 
pitiation of the rain-gods. These atrocities, origin- 
ally referable to the entiie absence of live-stock, 
were incongruously blended with milder forms of 
worship, in which fruits, (lowers, and perfumes 
were oll'ered up amid joyous outbursts of song and 
dance. According to the tradition, Quetzalcoatl, 
who delighted iir those purer sacrifices, bail once 
reigned among the Toltocs in the golden age of the 
world, but, being obliged to retire from earth, he 
departed by way of the Mexican Gulf, promising 
to return. This tradition accelerated the success 
of the Spaniards, whose light skins and long dark 
hair and beards were regarded as evidences of their 
affinity with the long-looked-for divinity. The 
Mexican priesthood formed a rich and powerful 
order of the state, and were so numerous that 
Cortes found as many as 3000 attached to the great 
temple ol Mexico. The education of the young 
of both sexes was entrusted to the priests and 
priestesses ; and the sacerdotal class were thus 
able to exercise a widely-dillhsed inlluence, which, 
under the later rulers, was almost equal to that 
of the emperor himself. The women shared in all 
the occupations of the men, and were taught, like 
them, tlie arts of reading, writing, ciphering, sing- 
ing in chorus, dancing, &c., and even initiated in 
the secrets of astronomy and astrology. 

Cortes landed at Vera Cruz in 1519 ; the history 
of the conquest of the Aztec laud is told at length 
in the article on that greatest of the contjuintadores , 
who gave to Spain what for centuries remained her 
richest province. Before his energy, and the supe- 
rior civilisation of Ilia followers, Hie power of the 
native empire crumbled away. In 1540 Mexico 
was united with other American territories — at one 
time all the country from Panama to Vancouver’s 
Island — under the name of New Spain, and gov- 
erned by viceroys (57 in all) appointed by the 
mother-country. The intolerant spirit of the Cath- 
olic clergy led to the suppression of almost every 
trace of the ancient Aztec nationality and civilisa- 
tion, while the commercial system enforced crippled 


the resouices of the colony ; for all foreign trade 
with any country other than .Spain was piohibited 
on pain of death. The natives weie distributed as 
slaves on theiaiious plantations, though they were 
also christianised and looked after by the Inquisi- 
tion, whose last ciuto-du-fc was held ill Mexico 
city as late as 1815. Mexico was regarded as 
simply a mine to ho worked by the labour of its 
people for the benefit of Spain. Yet, notwith- 
standing these diawbacks, it ranked lirst among 
all the Spanish colonies in legard to population, 
material riches, and natural products. For nearly 
three centuries it may he said to have lain iii 
sullen submission beneath its cruel conquerors’ 
heel, till in 1810 the discontent, which had been 
gaining ground against the viceregal power during 
the war of the mother-country with Napoleon, 
broke into open rebellion under the leadership of a 
country priest named Hidalgo. After his defeat 
and execution in 1811 Morelos, another priest, con- 
tinued the struggle till he shared the same fate in 
1813 ; and a guerilla warfare was kept up until, in 
1821, the capital was surrendeied by OT)onoju (a 
Spaniard of Irish descent), the last of the viceroys. 
In the following yeni General Jturbide, who in 1821 
had issued the /iltiu dc If/iuila, providing for the 
independence of Mexico under a prince of the leign- 
ing house, had himself proclaimed emperor; hut 
the guerilla leader Guerrero, his former ally, and 
General Santa- Anna raised the republican standard, 
and in 1823 he was banished to Italy with a pension. 
Keturning tire following year he was talcerr anil 
shot, and the fedeial republic of Mexico was iiually 
established. 

For more than half a century after this (till 
1876) the history of Mexico is a record of nearly 
chronic disorder and civil war. Within that period 
the country had iifty-Lwo presidents or dictators, 
another emperor, and a regency ; and in nearly 
every case the change of administration was 
brought about with violence, a respectable pro- 
portion of these great men being ultimately shot 
by some opposing faction. In 1836 Texas secured 
its independence, for which it had struggled for 
several years, ami which Mexico was compelled 
to lecognise in 1845. In that year Texas was 
incorporated with the United States ; hut its 
western boundary was not settled, and the Ameri- 
cans coveted a particular strip of territory, and 
sent troops to seize it. The war thus wantonly 
provoked was continued with great energy by both 
parties until 1848, when peace was finally con- 
cluded after several bloody engagements had been 
fought, and the city of Mexico had been stormed 
and taken by the Americans under General Scott. 
As the result of this wai Mexico was compelled to 
cede half a million square miles of territory to her 
powerful enemy. For the details of the war, see 
United States, and Santa- Anna. Under the 
latter also falls to he told so much as is necessary 
of the history of the next few years. After his 
fall in 1835, down to 1867, great confusion pre- 
vailed. In 1858 Benito Juarez (q.v.) became 
president, but his claims were contested by General 
Mjramon — the head of the reactionary or clerical 
party — and the country was plunged in civil war. 
The acts of wanton aggression and flagrant in- 
justice perpetrated on foreigners in Mexico during 
this period of internal disorder, in which the cortes 
passed an act suspending all payments to foreigners 
for two years, could not fail to draw upon the 
Mexican government the serious remonstrance of 
those European powers whose subjects had just 
cause of complaint; and the result was to biiug a 
fleet of English, French, and Spanish ships into 
the Mexican Gulf for the purpose of enforcing 
satisfaction. In 1861 the Spaniards disembarked 
a force at Vera Cruz ; and this step was soon 
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followed l>y the arrival bcfoie that city of the 
allied fleet. Preparations to advance at once upon 
the capital alarmed the provisional government, 
and In ought about an armistice, with a view of 
negotiating a treaty for the futuie regulation of 
commercial intercourse between Mexico and the 
great European powers. This treaty was drawn up 
and provisionally ratified by the different eom- 
manueis, hut not confirmed on the part of France, 
and consequently the French tioops returned oc- 
cupation of the Mexican territory after the English 
and Spaniards had declined to join in further 
hostile demonstrations. In April 1862 the French 
emperor formally declared war against the govern- 
ment of Juarez ; but the French never met with the 
welcome they expected from the people, and had 
ultimately to withdraw, without permanent 
success, in 1867— mainly because of the jealousy of 
their action shown by the United States. Maxi- 
milian, Aichduke of Austria, who had become 
emperor of Mexico under French auspices, was 
executed in the same year, and Juarez, returned to 
practically absolute power. For this period, see 


Juahez and Maximilian. On the death of 
Juarez in 1872, the chief-justice, Lerdo de Tejada, 
assumed the presidency, in which, after a revolu- 
tion, he was succeeded in 1876 by Porfirio Diaz, 
one of the ablest of Mexican rulers. He was 
re-elected in 1884, and again in 1888; and under 
him the position of the republic, with regard both 
to security and to development of its resources, 
has steadily improved. 

See David A. Wells’s Study of Mexico (New York, 
1887); also Madame Calderon de la Barca, Life in 
Mexico (1843); Brockleliurst, Mexico To-day (1882); 
Castro, Mexico in 1882 (New York, 1882 1; F, A. Obev 
Travels in Mexico (Boston, 18S4 ) and Mexican Resource's 
(1885); Von Hesse-VYartegg, Mexiko, Land u. Leute 
(Vienna, 1890) ; Mrs F. C. Gooch, Face io Face with the 
Mexicans (1S90) ; and Sir Francis Denys’ Eeport on the 
Finances and Land System of Mexico (1890), An ex- 
cellent history is H. S. Bancroft's Popular History of the 
Mexican People (1888); see also, besides the artioles 
Goaras and Las Casas, Orteja’s Apostdlicos A fanes de 
la Campania de Jesus m la America Septentrional 
(Barcelona, 1751 ; new ed.— Histories de Mayarit, &c. 
—Mexico, 1887) ; Mora, Mexico y aus Rcvoluciones 
(<S vols. Parrs, 1834), and Locumcnios tiara la Histoiia 
tic Mexico (20 vols. Mexico, 1853-57) ; Lerdo de Tejada 
Comercio exterior de Mexico desde la Conquista hasta lion 
(Mexico, 1853) ; Frost, History of Mexico ( New Orleans, 
1883); Ballou’s Aztec Land. (Boston, 1890); and Miss 
Susan Hale’s volume in the 'Story of the Nations’ Berios 
(1891). For the Antiquities, see Prescott’s Conquest of 


Mtxico ; Lord Kingsboiough’s Antiquities of Mexico (for 
piotuie- writings and documents); Humboldt’s Vues des 
Cordillircs ; Cliarnay’s Ancient Cities of the Hew World 
(Eng. trans. 1S87); Stephens’ Incidents of Travel (N ew 
York, 1841); 15. B. Tylor’s Anahuac (18G1), and his 
admirable sunnmuy in the linen. Bril. (9th eel.) ; Ban- 
croft’s Native Races of the Pacific States (1 875-7(1 1 ■ 
Lewis H, Morgan’s Ancient Society (Now Yolk, 1.377) ; 
Strohel’s Alt-Mixiho (Hamburg, pts. i.-ii. 1885-89); and 
Dr Antonio Peuafiel’s Monuments of Mexican Art (1890). 
■See also Pimentel’s Historia entieu de la Litcratura y de 
las Oicncias en Mexico (Mexico, 1886 teqij.). 

Mexico (City), the capital of the republic, is 
situated 7847 feet above the sea, at the lowest level 
of the great lacustrine basin (1400 sq. in.) of the 
Analmac plateau. Lake Tezcuco, the largest of 
the six lakes that occupy this hill-girt valley and 
amid whose waters, Venice-like, the city fust 
rose, has now retired 2j miles to the north-west— 
partly filled up by drainage deposits. In the Aztec 
city the principal thoroughfares radiated from an 
immense central square, in which towered the gieat 
temple of Iluitzilopochtli ; and this arrangement 
is yet preserved in the modern capital. All 
the main streets converge on 
the Plaza Mayor, where the site 
of the old trocitlli is occupied 
by the no loss famous oathcdial 
(1573-1657). The walls of this im- 
posing building, forming a eioss 426 
by 203 feet, alone cost nearly 
.0400,000, and (he interior, with its 
twenty chapels and elaborate orna- 
mentation, much more. Built into 
the foot of one of the two open 
towers (218 feet) is the famous 
‘Aztec’ (ToHue) calendar stone. 
Facing the cathedral iH the Muni- 
cipal Palace, and on the sides of 
the plaza are the National Palace 
( the old vice-regal residence), the 
national Monte de Piedad, the post- 
office, and the national museum. 
Other noteworthy buildings are the 
national picture-gallery and library, 
the school of mines, the mint, ttie 
Iturliido hotel, and the former palace 
of the Inquisition, now a medical 
college ; and, mostly in secularised 
ecclesiastical edifices, there are also schools of law 
and engineering, a conservatory of music, and an 
academy of fine arts. There are still loft fourteen 
parish and a number of other churches, including 
the cathedral of the American Episcopal mission. 
The principal streets are broad, clean, and well 
payed and lighted, with houses of stone gaily 
painted in bright colours, Among the moimmenls 
the city are the noble Columbus monument 
(1877), the statue of Cuauhtemotzin, the last 
of the Aztec empciors, and that of the engineer 
Martinez (1883). In addition to the ulameda , 
with its stately beeches, Mexico is remarkable 
tor the extent and beauty of its fiascos, or raised 
paved roads, planted with double rows ol trees, 
which diverge far into the country from every 
quarter ; and there are still on Lakes Chaleo and 
Aoehinulco, where a line of steamers runs, a few 
of tlie floating gardens for tvhich the ancient citj r 
was so celebrated, Attempts have long been 
made to drain the valley of Mexico. A tunnel 
through tlie lowest hills to the Tula liiver (5 
miles), cut in 1607-8 by Martinez, proved in- 
sufficient, and tlie city was flooded from 1620 to 
1634; and even an open cut through the moun- 
tains (1637-67), now 10 miles long and with a 
greatest breadth of 361 and a greatest depth of 
1J/ feet, has never entirely fulfilled its purpose. 
Consequently, in the city, with a temperature that 
never langos beyond 70“ and 50° I<\, from one- 
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eio-litli to one-fifth of the deaths are due to con- 
sumption and pneumonia, and one- third to typhoid 
and other fevers. It is only the extieme diyness 
of the atmospheie that renders the site habitable 
at all. New' works, on a very large scale, intended 
to drain the valley, were begun in 1S90 by two 
English companies. The trade of Mexico is chiefly 
a transit trade, although it lias a few manufactures, 
as cigars, gold and silver work, papei, pottery, 1 eli- 
sions pictures, hats, saddlery, &c. It is unlikely, 
however, that it will long lemain in this condition. 
Fmeign enterprise is alieady woi king great changes, 
and there are now railways to Vera Cruz (263 
miles), to El Paso ( 1224 ), Laredo ( 840 ), and Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz (1089) — the last three on the Texan 
frontier — as well as other points, l'op. 350.000. 

Mexico, Gulf of, a basin of the Atlantic 
Ocean, is closed in by the United States on the 
north, by Mexico on the west and south, and its 
outlet on the east is narrowed by the jutting 
peninsnlas of Yucatan and Florida, which appioaeh 
within 500 miles of encli other. Right in the middle 
of this entrance is planted the island of Cuba, 
dividing the strait into two— the Strait of Florida 
and that of Yucatan, the former connecting the 
gulf with the Atlantic Ocean, Lhe latter with the 
Caribbean Sea. Dr John Murray calculates the 
area of the gulf at 710,200 sq. in. Over a fourth of 
this area the ocean -floor lies at a depth of between 
1000 and 2000 fathoms, while 58,000 sq. m. is deeper 
still. The shores, however, are veiy shallow— 
as it were, the broad rim of this central cauldron ; 
the portion less than 100 fathoms deep exceeds 
400,000 sq. m. Tho extreme length from KW. to 
NE. is moie than 1100 miles. Of the numerous 
hays, the largest is the Bay of Campeachy ( Cam- 
peche). The coasts are mostly low and sandy or 
marshy, and aie lilted with numerous lagoons ; the 
best of the few good harbours are those of New 
Orleans, Pensacola, and Havana. The gulf is 
visited from September to March by violent north- 
easterly gales called vortes. There are very few 
islands. Tire principal rivers it receives are the 
Mississippi anil the Rio Grande del Norte. See 
Gulf Stream. 

Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand, Swiss poet aitd 
novelist, was born on 12bh October 1823, at Zurich, 
near which he finally settled in 1877. His style is 
graceful, and he excels in chaiacter-drawing aitd in 
genre-pictures of descriptive work. His chief novels 
are Jorfi Jcnatsch (1870; 7t!r ed. 1880), a story of 
Switzerland in the 17th century, and Der Hcilige 
(1880 ; 9th ed, 1889), two of the best historical 
novels of modern German literature. His power is 
also well shown in Dus Amulet (3d ed. 1882), Der 
Schuss von der Kanzlei (3d ed. 1882), Die Leiden 
dues Knahen ( 3d ed. 1889 ), Die Hoohzett des Monrhs 
(4th ed. 1889), Die Riehterin (1885), and Die Ver- 
suchunq des Pescara { 1887). His poetical skill is 
best displayed in the idyllic epic poem Hultens 
letzte Page (1872; 7th ed. 1889), in Gcdichte (1882; 
3d ed. iss7 ), and in Engelberg (2d ed. 1886). 
There is a Memoir of him by Reitler (1885). 

Meyer, Heinrich August Wilhelm, com- 
mentator, was born at Gotha, 10th January 1800, 
studied at Jena, was pastor at Harste, Iloye, and 
Neustadt, ictired in 1848, and settled in Hanover, 
where he died 21st June 1873. His name survives 
in his Commentaries on the New Testament — a 
monument of exegetical science (commenced 1832). 
Later editions showed constant improvements, and 
since Iris death this work Iras been continued by 
'Weiss, Wendt, Boysohlag;, and others. The English 
translation in Clark’s series is in 20 voIh. (1873-82). 

Meyer, Joseph, publisher and industrial or- 
ganiser, was born at Gotha, 9th May 1796, and 
died on 27th June 1856. A man of great eneigy 


and liberal ideas, be started several industrial 
enterprises, the most important being the issue of 
great serial works by subscription at low prices, 
such as the German classics, the Konverscitions- 
lexilon (see Encyclopxdia ), People’s Library of 
Natural Philosophy, Historical Library , ifcc. His 
publishing business, the 1 Bibliographical Institute,’ 
was founded at Gotha, but in 1828 was transferred 
to Hildburglrausen, in 1874 (by bis son) to Leipzig. 

Meyex*l)cer, Giacomo, operatic eoinnnser, was 
bom at Berlin, September 5, 1791. The son of 
Heiz Beer, a wealthy Jewish banker, his name 
was originally Jakol/Beer; the name Meyer was 
afterwards adopted front a benefactor, anil 
the whole consolidated and Italianised. His 
musical genius was first shown on the pianoforte ; 
at the age of seven he played in public Mozart's 
D minor concerto. He was received, when fifteen, 
into the bouse of the celebrated musician, the 
Abbe Yogler, at Darmstadt ; with liis fellow-pupil 
Weber be was on terms of the most intimate and 
lasting friendship. His earlier works, produced at 
Munich and Vienna, were unsuccessful, but in the 
latter city be obtained fame as a pianist, which 
might have stood against that of any rival bad lie 
chosen to lely cm this talent. His ambition, how- 
ever, was to succeed as a composer ; and on the 
advice of Salieri be proceeded to atiuly local com- 
position in Itul> . There Rossini’s music bad just 
taken the public by storm ; and Meyerbeer, with 
bis remarkable adaptability, after- three years was 
able to produce operas itr the new style, which at 
once gained a coulml reception ; the last of these, 
Jl Crociutu, brought out at Venice in 1S24, was 
received with acclamation, and the composer was 
presented on the stage with a laurel crown. From 
1824 to 1831 he lived mostly in Berlin, married, and 
had two children, whose loss in infancy lie keenly 
felt. He also applied himself, with the unremitting 
industry he evinced front boyhood, to a minute and 
comprehensive study of French opeia. The result 
of this was seen in the production at Paris in 1831 
of Robert Ic Diable (libietto by Scribe), in which 
a totally new style was evident, It had un- 
paralleled success over all Europe, and made tire 
for tune of the Paris opera— even Rossini was 
thrown rather into the shade. It was followed in 
1836 by the Huguenots, which, with the assistance 
of a magnificent cast, almost eclipsed its prede- 
cessor. He was soon after appointed by the king 
of Prussia as bis Kapellmeister at Berlin. Heie 
lie wrote the opera Ein Fehlktger in Srhlcsitn, the 
success of which was signalised by tlie fust appear- 
ance of Jenny Lind. After long preparation, Le 
Prophttc appeared at Paris in 1849, also with 
success, though it was not altogether to tlie mind 
of even friendly critics. The composer no>v ven- 
tured into a fresh field, the Opera Comique; 
L'Etoile du Nord, given in 1854, carried the day 
in spite of the prognostications of French critics, 
anil was succeeded in 1859 by Le Pardon de Flo- 
ermel, knowm in England as Dinarah. He was 
subsequently occupied with a musical drama, La 
Jcunesse de Goethe, the setting of which M. Blaze 
de Bury, the author of the work, says lie saw com- 
plete, hut which has not hitherto come to light. 
In 1861 lie set to work with his usual anxiety and 
fastidiousness on the production of L’Afrkaine, 
which had been in hand since 1838. But his 
delicate health gave way before his ceaseless 
labours, and lie died at Paris, May 2, 1864. The 
opeia had a triumphant reception a year later. 

Scarcely any composer lias been so variously 
estimated as Meyeilieer. The magnificent piaise 
of Fetis and Blaze de Bury is counterbalanced by 
the emphatic condemnation of Behuinann and the 
savage and ungrateful attacks of Wagner. There 
seems to be truth in the main charge of the latter, 
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that Meyerbeer, inspiieil liy no deeply rooted 
artistic principle, made everything suhsidiaiy to 
theatrical ell'cct. His successive adoption of 
uidelv-dilt'ei ent styles beats this out; and Heine, 
au enthusiastic admirer, mentioning his admitted 
mas tel y of instrumentation, sidy extends it to 
his never-letting elicits to make everything and 
everybody concerned in liis operas instrumental 
towards bis success. But even opponents concede 
the power and beauty of such a piece as the 
famous duet in the fourth act of the 7/ itt/Hi'twh;. 
Endowed with a considerable native talent, he 
had hy unceasing labour mastered the eil'eels of 
all the different schools, and was able Io utilise 
Ida knowledge to brilliant purpose. Written ad 
aiiitanilitm, his grand opeias, unique lather than 
original, have accurately hit the taste of the 
public, anil to this day these splendid melodrama- 
tie spectacular works aie the pieces do /distance 
of the Paris Opel a. See Bennett's biography in 
Novello’s series; or Betis, lUwjrtiphte Unioenelle 
tics Mn.siriois. 

ilt/jh'CS, the capital of the Ficnch depart- 
ment of Ardennes, on a bend of the Meuse, opposite 
Charier ille ( q. v. ), 135 miles by rail NE. of Paris. 
Strongly fortified by Vaillian, and protected hy a 
citadel, in 1.321 it was successfully defended hy the 
Chevalier Bayard, with 2000 men, against 10,000 
Spaniards under diaries V. ; in 1813 held out for 
two months against the Allies, who be-ieged it 
after the battle of Watoiloo ; and in the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71 capitulated after a fright- 
ful bombardment. The principal building is the 
Flamboyant church, restored in 1884, in which 
Charles IX. was married in 1570. Pop. 0530. 

MeziS-Tui’, a town of Hungary, 40 miles by rail 
SE. of Budapest. Pop. 21,213. 

Hezqmte, the name of two trees or shrubs, of 
the natural order LeguminoBie, sub-order Mimosa', 
hearing pods Idled with a nutritious pulp, and 
found in Mexico, Texas, Arizona, &c. The 
Common Mezquite ( Prosopis < jlandttlojui , formerly 
AUjarobut) is usually a large shrub (though some- 
times 40 feet high), with stems often decumbent, 
and armed with strong straight spines. In dry 
seasons it exudes a great quantity of gum ( Gum 
Mczquitc), similar in quality to gum-arabic. The 
Curly Mezquite, Screw Bean or Tomillo (Prosopis 
pubcscens, also Sirotnhoearjm), although only a 
shrub or small tree, is of great value in the desert 
regions of the western part of North America, 
where it occuis along with willow-hushes near 
springs of water. Its wood is used as fuel, and 
its pods aie much liked by cattle and homes ; the 
Indians, too, use them as an article of food. 

Mezzanine. See Entkesol. 

Mezztifanti, Giuseppe, Cardinal, a remark- 
able linguist, was born at Bologna, 17th September 
1774. He was ordained priest in 1797, and ap- 
pointed to the chair of Arabic at Bologna ; soon 
after he was deprived because of his inability to 
take the oath to the Cisalpine ltepublic, hut was 
reinstated later. In 1831 he settled in Home with 
the rank of Monsignore, and two years after .suc- 
ceeded Cardinal Mai as Keeper of the Vatican 
Library. In 1838 he was raised to the dignity of 
cardinal. lie died loth March 1849, at Rome. 
Mezzofanti’s European reputation was founded, not 
on his writings, hut on the almost miraculous extent 
of ins linguistic acquirements. Towards the end of 
his life he understood and spoke fifty-eight dillerent 
tongues. _ As early, indeed, as 1820 Lord Byron 
called him 1 a walking polyglot, a monster of 
languages, and a Briareus of parts of speech.’ Yet 
he was not in the strict sense a critical or scientific 
scholar, or even otherwise a man of great intel- 
lectual power. See his Life hy Russell (1857). 


Mezzo-soprano. Seo Sorrano. 

Mezzotint. See Emukavino, 

Mflimbil’O, a mountain of Conti al Africa, 
10,000 feet high, situated in 1° 30' K. lat. and 30 
30' E. long., and west of Victoria Nyaimi, just 
within the liordcit, of the British East Africa Com- 
pany’s territories. 

Mhow (Alba it ), a British cantonment in Indore 
state. Central India, 13 miles by rail FW. of Indore 
city. It is 1919 feet above the sea. Pop. (1881) 
27,227, mostly Hindus. 

Miako. See Kioto. 

Minli, EiiWAitn, an apostle of disestablishment, 
was horn in 1809, and seived as an Independent 
minister at Ware, and afterwards at Leiecstei, 
down io 1840, whim liu founded the Nonconformist 
newspaper. In 1844 lie helped (o establish the 
British Anti-slate Church Association, known Inter 
as the Liberation Society, ami sat in the House of 
Commons for lloehdale, 1852-07, and for Bradford, 
1809-74. On retiring lie was piosenled with ten 
thousand guineas, lie died at Sovenoaks, 29tli 
April 1881. See the Life hy A, Miall (1884). 

Min. sum. See Malaria. 

Mitliitsih an aboriginal hill-tiibo of southern 
China, who have contrived to maintain a practical 
independence and many curious local usages. They 
consist of numerous, clans, still occupying large 
portions of Kwang-sc, Kwoi-ehow, Kwang-tung, 
and Vim-nan. Some of thorn own Chinese sway ; 
other tribes are absolutely independent. They are 
smaller than the Chinese,' and unlike in features as 
in character. Physique and language indicate their 
allinity uitli the Amiamese, Siamese, and various 
other inhabitants of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

Mica (Lat. mieare, ‘to glitter’), the name 
given to an important group of rock-forming 
minerals, which have all a hardness of about 2, 
and are characterised by tlmir perfect cleavage in 
one direction — the lamina' being Uuxihle and elastic. 
They are essentially aluminous silicates containing 
potash, or soda, or lilliia, and in some species mag- 
nesia along with potash. They all crystallise in 
numocliuie forms which approximate dowdy to 
hexagonal and rhombic crystals, hfuseomte or 
potash mica is a silicate of alumina and potash, 
with some of the latter occasionally replaced liy 
soda and small quantities of magnesia, ferrous 
oxide, and fluorine. H is seldom colourless, hut 
usually' yellowish, brownish, or greenish. The lustio 
is pearly or almost metallic. The thin plains into 
which it divides me generally transparent, and were 
formerly much used in sotting objects for the micro- 
scope, but for this purpose thin glass is now pre- 
ferred. It is still useful for the mounts of natural 
history objects which are to be put in spirit, being 
more easily bored than glass. Plates of muscovite 
often a yard acioss are found near Lake Baikal, 
at Acworlli in New Hampshire, and in China. 
Large plates also occur in Sweden and in Norway, 
and masses of the mineral are met with in Corn- 
wall. In Siberia, China, Peru, and elsewhere it 
is used as a substitute for glass in windows. It 
is sometimes preferred to glass for lanterns, and 
especially for the fronts or stoves, as not being 
liable to break with sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. In India small pictures are frequently 
painted in distemper on mica. Muscovite occurs 
as one of the essential constituents of ordinary 
granite, gneiss, ami mica-schist. It is also an 
ingredient of many other platonic rocks and 
crystalline schists, but is not a primary con- 
stituent of volcanic rocks : where present in the 
latter it is as an alteration-product. Hcricite is a 
talc-like variety of muscovite, not uncommonly 
met with ns a constituent of certain schistose rocks, 
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to which it impart 1 ! a silky lustre on the planes of 
foliation. Damourite, .somewhat like seiicite, is 
also a variety of muscovite which occurs occasion- 
ally in schistose rocks. Lepidolite or lithia mica 
is "a silicate of alumina with potash ami lithia ; 
white, lose-red, or violet as a mle, hut sometimes 
trreenish ; floes not occur in measurable ciystals 
fmt in irregular plales anil tables, and now and 
again in scaly, granular, or compact aggregates. 
In Moravia a massive granular lepidolite is found 
u ith a tine 1 eddish-violet colour. Like jasper, lapis- 
laznli, &c., lepidolite is made into ornaments; as 
a rock-forming mineral it is of small account. 
Another lithia mica containing iron is called Zinn- 
valditc. Biotite or magnesia mica embraces several 
varieties which in addition to potash contain mag- 
nesia, the latter being generally replaced in part by 
ferrous oxide. AYhon ferrous oxide entiiclv replaces 
magnesia we have iron mim. The most important of 
the hiotites is Meroxcnc, which occurs m line crystals 
on Vesuvius and in other volcanic regions, it was 
from a stnily of the fine specimens of meroxerre 
occurring in ejected blocks at Vesuvius that miner- 
alogists were able to determine the crystalline form 
of mica. Formerly the micas were assigned either 
to the hexagonal or to the orthorhombic system. 
Meroxene is met with also in such rocks as granite, 
gneiss, &C., in scaly grannies and plates, often 
associated with muscovite, and sometimes forming 
scaly aggregates. Tt is dark green or brown, .some- 
times yellowish, hilt generally very dark or eren 
black, hence it is often called bind; mien. In 
volcanic rocks (basalt, trachyte, ike. ) iL occurs 
sparingly in the form of small scales or plates. 
Altered forms of meroxono are the red Rubella ne , 
occurring in many volcanic rocks, and the black 
Voifftita, met with in granitic rocks. 1'hloi/opite is 
a biotite of a rorhlish-lnown, hut sometimes yellow 
or even greenish colour, it contains a larger pro- 
portion of silica Chau meioxene. Anomile is another 
biotite only to he distinguished from meroxerre by 
some optical characters. Lcpidomehtun is a mag- 
nesia mica rich in ferrous and ferric oxides ; many 
of the magnesia micas occurring in granite, gneiss, 
&c. belong to this variety. The hiotites are' much 
more readily decomposed than the mnscovites, 
being often altered into cliloritie minerals with 
eniilote and calcite. Partly mute or soda mica, an 
aluminous silicate of soda, occurs chiefly in certain 
crystalline schists, and is known only in the form 
of small white or colourless scales. It closely re- 
sembles muscovite, from which it can only he distin- 
guished chemically. 

XIlt'A-suiUST is, next to gneiss, one of the most 
abundant of the crystalline schists. It consists of 
alternate layers of mica and quartz, hut is some- 
times composed almost entirely of the thin and 
shining plates or scales of mica, and from this it 
passes by insensible gradations into phyllite, as this 
m turn passes into clay-slate. The quartz occurs 
pure in thin layers like vein-quartz, thinning olf 
and swelling nut abruptly. Sometimes it appears 
as irregular swollen-shaped lumps round which the 
folia of mica are arranged. The mica is usually 
muscovite, but occasionally it is biotite. Many 
accessory minerals are found in mica-schist, especi- 
ally garnets : others are schorl, lcyanite, hornblende, 
andalnsite, beryl, &c. In many places the mica- 
schist has a finely corrugated or wavy structure. 

Micah, or Micaiah, as the name is given in 
Jer. xxvi. IS (Micaynh — i.e. ‘Who is like unto 
Jah?’ Vulg. Miehieat), the sixtlr in order of the 
twelve minor prophets (third in LXX., after Hosea 
and Amos), is described as ' the Morashtite’ — i.e. a 
native of Moreshcth Gath in the lowland of south- 
western Judah near Eleutlieropolis, and as having 
prophesied during the reigns of Jotliam, Aliaz, and j 
Hezekiah, more particularly during that of Heze- 


kiah, and so as a younger contempoiaiy of Isaiah, 
Hosea, and Amos He is carefully to he distin- 
guished from the Micah or Micaiah of 1 Kings, 
xxii. 8 et bey.. the son of Imlali, who was a prophet 
of the northern kingdom, contemporary with Elijah, 
in the reign of Ahab. The Look of Micah is 
described in the .superscription as the word of the 
Loid that came to Micah which he saw concerning 
Samaria and Jerusalem. It consists of a collection 
of detached prophecies the phraseology of which 
is in some cases extiemely obscure ; no clnonn- 
logical order or other method of arrangement is 
discernible. The opening passage (i. 2-8) contains 
a threatening of the divine judgment against 
Samaria on account of her idolatry; lint the rest 
of the honk, as might he expected in a Judaean pro- 
phet, seems to relate entirely to the southern king- 
dom, and probably was not spoken or written until 
after the fall of the kingdom of Israel in 722 B.e. 
The oracle contained in i. 9-16, relating to Judah 
and Jerusalem, is host interpreted in connection 
with the Assyrian invasions, threatened and actual, 
of the Jmheiin lowland, shortly after that date ; it 
is rendered obscure for the English reader liy a 
number of plays upon words which can he appre- 
ciated only in the original language. Micah was 
not, like his contempoiaiy Isaiah, a politician, 
hut lie lived (though not in the capital) in 
the same religious and social environment, and 
took practically the same view of the position 
of the people of Jehovah. His whole activity 
was directed to a work of moral reformation ; 
his hook consists of unsparing denunciations of 
mercenary prophets, rapacious and corrupt priests, 
cruel and oppressive nobles, and a treacherous, 
fraudulent, godless people, lie went beyond Isaiah 
in his threatening*, for he did not regard even the 
holy city as inviolable, hut, anticipating Jeremiah 
by a hundred years, foretold the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Temple (see iii. 12; iv. 9, 10; 
some critics regard iv. 11-13, a passage which seems 
to take the opposite view, as an interpolation). 
Like Isaiah Micah pointed the hopes of the people 
of Jehovah forward, in noble language, to the 
establishment of the kingdom of righteousness and 
peace based on the knowledge and fear of the Lord ; 
lie also looked forward to the kingship of a Messiah 
of the house of David, who (in this Micah was 
original ) like his great ancestor should come forth 
from Bethlehem. In the opinion of some critics 
the 6th and 7th chapters of Micah are to be 
assigned to an anonymous author, writing in the 
reign of Manassoh, under circumstances similar to 
those described in 2 Kings, xxi. Wellhausen and 
others give a still later date to vii. 7-20, where the 
situation contemplated is in a marked degree 
similar to that of Isa. xl. ct scq. The phrase in vii. 
IS (‘who is a god like unto thee?’) may have 
suggested the attribution to Micah. 

For commentaries on this hook, see the works on the 
minor prophets cited under Hosea ; also the special 
works by Gaspari (1832) and Ityssel (1889), in German ; 
Boorda, in Latin ( 1869 ) ; and Clieyne, in English 
(1882). 

Micliael. See Angel. 

Michael, emperor of Constantinople. See 
Byzantine Empire. 

Micliaelis, Johann David, one of the most 
learned biblical scholars of the 18th century, was 
horn on 27th February 1717 at Halle, the son 
of Christian Benedict Micliaelis (1680-1764), a 
theologian and orientalist of some distinction. 
After completing his studies at his native univer- 
sity, lie travelled to England, passing through 
Holland, where he made the acquaintance of 
the orientalist Schultens. In 1745 he began to 
1 teach at Gottingen, and in the following year was 
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appointed professor of Philosophy. He took an 
active part with Haller in the formation ( 1751 ) of 
the Gottingen Academy. In 1750 he had hecn 
elected to iill the chair of Oriental Languages in 
addition to that of Philosophy. He died on 22d 
August 1791. Michaelis was a man of vast attain- 
ments, especially in history, aiclnvology, and 
natural science ; and to him belongs the credit of 
being one of the first to study the biblical nar- 
ratives as an integral part of oriental history. 

His chief works are PinleiUiny in din yuttiichen 
Schriften des Non in liuntles (2 vols. 4th ed. 1788; Eng. 
trails, by Marsh, 4 vols. 1802) ; Mosaisehes Rccht (2d ed. 
r, vols. 1776-80 ; Eng. trans. by Dr Alexander Smith, 
1814); Spicitcgium (Icographice Hchra ovum ( 1769-80 ) ; 
Oricntali&che und cxcyctischc LiUiulhcb (1775-85); 
Supplement ad Lexica Hcbmica (G. vols. 1784-92) ; 
and numerous others. See his autobiographic Lebcna- 
lesekreibmi'j (ed, by Hassencamp, 1798). 

Michaelmas I>aisy. See Aster. 

Michaelmas Day. On this festival, which 
was instituted in the year 487 in honour of St 
Michael and all Angels, is elected the Lord Mayor 
of London. In England, too, Michaelmas Day is 
one of the four quarterly terms on which rents are 
paid ; and among the curious manorial rites con- 
nected with this season may he mentioned the 
Lawless Court kept on King's Hill, near llochford, 
in Essex, on the Wednesday morning following 
Michaelmas Day. The Michaelmas goose is an 
ancient institution. For Michaelmas term, see 
Teiisi. 

Michel. Fuancisque, a learned French anti- 
quary, was horn at Lyons, 18th February ISQfl, 
became in 1839 professor in the Faculte des Lettres 
at Bordeaux, and died 19th May 1887. He earned 
a great reputation by his exhaustive researches 
in Norman history, Brench chansons, argot, the 
Basques, the history of medinival commerce, and 
many move among tho byways of learning ; 
and among individual hooks may here he mimed 
Ilistoire des limes maudites cle la France r,t da 
VEspagne (2 vols. 1847); Ilistoire ties Hotel lories, 
Cabarets, Hotels garnis, &c. (2 vols. 1851-54); 
(Euures elwisics dc Shakespeare (3 vols. 186S); Lcs 
Hcossais en France cl LcsFrancais iiiHcosse (2 vols. 
1862) ; and A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish 
Language, illustrating the Ilisc and Progress of 
Civilisation in Scotland (Edin. 1882). 

Michelangelo, often Michael Angulo. 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, the most distinguished 
sculptor of the modern world, was horn on March 
6, 1475. His father, Ludovico di Leonardo Buonar- 
roti Simoni, was a poor gentleman of Florence, 
who, though bankrupt in fortune, did nob lack the 
consideration which is paid to ancient lineage. 
When the sculptor was horn, his father was poclesta 
or mayor of Caprese and Chiusi, two townships in 
Tuscany. He returned to Florence when his term 
of office was expired, and the child was entrusted 
to the fostering care of a stonemason’s wife at 
Settignano, where Ludovico owned a small property. 
The hoy’s enthusiasm for art revealed itself at an 
early age, and, though lie was sent to the school 
of Messer Francesco dr Urhinoto learn the elements, 
his best energies were devoted to drawing. To his 
father’s aristocratic prejudice sculpture seemed a 
calling unworthy of a gentleman. The lad, how- 
ever, was resolute, and in 14SS, while yet only 
thirteen years of age, he entered the hottegu of 
Domenico Ghirlamlajo, to whom he was hound 
apprentice for three years. None was ever more 
fortunate than Michelangelo in the time and place 
of his birth. From his boyhood he was familiar 
with the masterpieces of Donatello, and he joined 
his contemporaries in making a pilgrimage to the 
convent of the Carmine, where lie studiously copied 


the supremo examples of Masaccio’s art. By Uhir- 
lamhijn lie was recommended to Lorenzo do’ Medici 
and entered the school which Lire ‘ Magnifico ’ had 
established in his garden on the Piazza. Here was 
gathered together, under the care of Bertoldo, a 
priceless collection of antiques, and here Michel- 
angelo encountered what proved the most enduring 
influence of iiis life. His talent was not long in 
arresting the notice of Lorenzo, who henceforth 
gave him a room in his house and a seat at his 
table ; and to the beneficence of iiis patron he owed 
the acquaintance of Foliziauo and many of thu most 
learned of the day. To this period' belong two 
interesting reliefs. Tn the ‘ Battle of the Centaurs ’ 
(now in the Casa Buonarroti at Florence) the 
classical inlluonco of Lorenzo's garden is strikingly 
apparent. In truth it lias little of the dignified 
calm which distinguishes the work of Phidias 
and his contemporaries; the style of a later 
period was its inspiration ; _ hut it reveals the 
lasting characteristics of Michelangelo’s genius. 
The inexhaustible variety of pose, tho straining 
muscles, tho contorted limbs, which mark the 
artist’s mature work, arc already visible, A mar- 
vellous contrast to the ‘Genlaum is tho ‘Madonna,’ 
conceived and executed in the spirit of Donatello, 
which without a suggestion of movement is quiet 
and harmonious in composition, and though not 
consciously antique is far more classical. 

In 1492, when Michelangelo had spent some 
three years in his house, Lorenzo died, and the 
school which had conferred so great benefits upon 
art was straightway dissolved. Piero, Lorenzo's 
son and successor, it is true, retained for a time 
the services of Michelangelo, hut he is said to 
have treated him with scant courtesy ; and Michel- 
angelo lied to Bologna. Nor did ho here wait 
long for a patron ; Gianfrauceseo Aldrovniidi com- 
missioned liim lo execute a statue. Tn Bologna 
the sculptor lingered for a year; then he once 
more (in 1495) returned to Florence. It was 
during this sojourn in his native city that lie 
fashioned the marble ‘Cupid’ to which lie owed 
his first introduction to Home. Bald assure del 
Milanese persuaded him to give thu work the air 
of an antique by burial, and despatch it to Home. 
Here it was purchased by Cardinal Ban Giorgio, 
who, though ho speedily discovered the fraud which 
had been put upon him, was quick to detect the 
talent of the sculptor who had tricked him. lie 
therefore summoned him to Homo, and on June 25, 
1490 Michelangelo arrived for tho first time in the 
Eternal City. The iullnenco of Homo and the 
antique is easily discernible in the 1 Bacchus,’ now 
in the National Museum at Florence; it is modelled 
with an elegance and restraint which are evidence 
of the hold which the classical tradition, as inter- 
preted by the Giwco-Ronian sculptors, had upon 
Michelangelo. To the same period belongs the ex- 
quisite 1 Cupid ’ of the South Kensington Museum, 
The ‘ Pieta, which is now in Kt Peter’s, was 
executed in 1497, hut presents an amazing con- 
trast. There is in it a touch of the middle ages, a 
suggestion of realism which is wholly at variance 
with the antique ideal. But it is beautifully com- 
posed, the drapery is handled with a masterly 
breadth, and the body of the dead Christ is an 
epitome of anatomical research. 

For four years the sculptor remained in Home, 
perpetually urged to return to Florence by his 
father, who, though he objected to his soil’s 
craft as unbefitting Iiis station, was nothing 
loth to profit by the wealth which was the 
reward of artistic success. Michelangelo went 
hack ; and Soderiui, who was then gonfalonicre, 
permitted him to convert into a statue the colossal 
block of marble upon which Agostino il’Antonio 
had been at work many years before, and. out of 
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the irregular block grew the celebrated ‘David.’ The ment which were in store for him, he might well 
sculptor was compelled to modify liis composition have hesitated before obeying die summons of 
on account of the shape and size of his material. Julius. The pope commi-Moned the sculptor to 
Indeed, it is characteristic of this titan’s impetu- design his tomb, and thus began what Condivi 
ons genius that obstacles weie ever an incentive, aptly calls hi tragedia della sepoltura. For forty 
His ‘ David ’ is the Gothic treatment of a classic years Michelangelo clung to the hope that he would 
theme. The influence of the antique is obvious, yet complete the great monument in honour of Pope 
but the personal touch of the sculptor is also Julius and his own genius. But intrigue and spite 
apparent (especially in such details as the treat- were too strong for him. Other demands were con- 
meiil of the hands). The figure is modelled with timudly made upon his energy, and the sublime 
strength and simplicity j the surface is not fur- statue of Moses is the best fragment that is left 
rowed by an endless series of lines ; there is to us of the tomb of Julius. However, at the out- 
no parade of anatomical knowledge; in pose and set both pope and sculptor were full of enthusiasm, 
composition there is a stately grandeur, a dig- The plans were approved and the work would have 
nifiod solemnity, which do not for an instant suggest at once proceeded had not the sculptor one day 
that the artist was hampered by materia) difficulties, asked audience of the pope in vain. In a sudden 
Indeed, so far from being a tour de .force, it is a fit of temper Michelangelo left Rome, and the 
complete, well-ordered achievement. In 1504 it was entreaties of the pope availed not to procure his 
placed upon its pedestal in the Piazza de’ Signori, return. After much fruitless negotiation they met 
whence it was removed in 1873 to the Academy of at Bologna, and, with the generosity that was char- 
Arts. Michelangelo’s sojourn in Florence was a acteristic of both, were instantly reconciled. Michel- 
period of great activity. A second ‘David’ (this angelo, as a pledge of renewed friendship, com- 
time of bronze) was commissioned and sent to meneed a statue of Julius II., which was cast in 
France, where all trace of it is lost. Tlve sculptor bronze and placed over the gate of San Petronio 
also designed two marble reliefs, one of which (afterwards melted down anil converted into a can- 
passed into the possession of Sir George Beaumont, non). Michelangelo followed the pope to Rome, 
and is now at Burlington House. The ‘ Holy eager to resume his work upon the monument. 
Family of the Tribune’ and the ‘Manchester In the meantime, however, Bramante, if Vasari's 
Madonna’ in the National Gallery belong to the account he true, had poisoned the pope's mind 
same time, and prove that Michelangelo had not against the sculptor ; instead of being allowed to 
wholly neglected the art of painting. His genius, devote himself to the monument, which he deemed 
however, was essentially plastic. He had far the work of his life, lie was ordered to decorate 
more interest in form than in colour; indeed, the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel with paintings, 
in his hands pictorial art was hut an oppor- In vain he protested that sculpture was his pro- 
tunity for the vigorous modelling of the human fession, in vain he urged Raphael's limber quali- 
form.' The zeal of Soderini, the gonfaloniere, iications for the task ; the pope was obdurate, and 
in the cause of art inspired the scheme of decorat- in 1508 Michelangelo began the work for which 
iug the Great Hall of the Council. For one wall his training had ill adapted him. However, lie 
Leonardo da Vinci was commissioned to design a set himself resolutely to the toil, and in four years 
fresco ; a second was entrusted to Michelangelo, achieved a masterpiece of decorative design. * The 
The latter chose as his subject an incident in the fiat oblong space of the ceiling is divided into nine 
war of Pisa, and executed a caitoon which Vasari compartments, each of which contains an incident 
with devout exaggeration proclaims to have been drawn from the Old Testament. The lunettes 
of divine rather than of human origin. A body of above the windows, the spandrels, as well as the 
soldiers weie represented bathing; their cauip has ressaults between the lunettes, are filled with heroic 
been attacked by the enemy, and they are hastening figures. The designs are admirably accommodated, 
to seize their arms and repulse the assault. The to the space they are intended to fill, and the 
motive is admirable, and gave the artist scope for broad efteefc is one of harmony and homogeneity, 
the variety of pose and the violent action in which It is only when yon analyse the composition and 
he took peculiar delight. The fresco was never examine each compartment by itself that you realise 
completed, and on the return of the Medici to Flor- tire superhuman invention, the miraculous variety 
ence the cartoon was removed to the hall of their of attitude and gesture, which place this marvellous 
palace, to which painters were permitted nnre- work among the greatest achievements of human 
strained access. The result was that over-zealous energy. Michelangelo, however, had not forgot- 
admirers of Michelangelo cut the cartoon to pieces, ten the monument of Pope Julius, and no sooner 
The original is lost as irretrievably as the master- had he finished his work in the Bistino Chapel than 
pieces of Zeuxis and Apelles ; ami our impression he returned with eagerness to the tomb. But once 
of it is obtained from literary sources, from the again his favourite project was interrupted. In 
engravings of Marcantonio and Agostino Veneziano, 1513 Pope Julius II. died, and, though he had com- 
who reproduced single groups, and from a suspicious manded the cardinals Bauti Quattro and Agin ense 
copy at Holkliam Hall. to see that his monument was completed in acconl- 

In 1503 Julius II. succeeded to the pontificate, ance with his expressed wishes, the cardinals were 
and, being not merely a warrior but a patron of the thrifty men, and demanded of Michelangelo another 
arts as well, he lost no time in summoning Michel- and a more modest design. This was furnished, but 
angelo to Rome. In Michelangelo the sturdy pope before the work could he undertaken Pope Leo X. 
met his match. The two men, indeed, were not had despatched Michelangelo on business of his 
unlike in temperament. Eacli was endowed with own to Florence. Leo was of the Medici family, 
the extraordinary vigour of mind and body which and professed no interest in the tomb of his pre- 
was the best characteristic of the Renaissance, decessor; bis whole anxiety was to do honour to 
But both had the defects of their qualities ; Michel- his ancestors by the adornment of Florence. He 
angelo no less than Julius was violent and over- therefore commissioned Michelangelo to rebuild the 
bearing ; the sculptor could as little brook opposi- facade of the church of Sail Lorenzo and enrich it 
tion as the pope, and their dealings were continually with sculptured figures. The master reluctantly 
interrupted by bitter quarrels and recriminations, complied, and set out for Carrara to quarry marble. 
It is impossible to accept Vasari’s anecdotes as Even here the pope would not permit Michelangdio 
statements of the literal truth, but there is no doubt to work liis will, but urged him to leave Carrara and 
that they have solid foundation in fact. Had seek what material lie needed at Serravezza, which 
Michelangelo known tiie misery and disappoint- lay in Leo’s own territory. In vain the sculptor 
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insisted that the lnaihle was of inferior quality, and 
that to convoy it to Florence roads must be out 
through mountains and laid upon stakes over marsh- 
land and swamp. Leo X. was deaf to reason, and 
for eight years Michelangelo was forced to devote 
himself to toil as idle as that of Sisyphus; from 
1514 to 1522 his artistic record is a blank. Nor 
were the next years fruitful of achievement. The 
■sculptor remained in Florence still working on the 
tomb of Julius and building the Sacristy of San 
Lorenzo. In 1528 the unsettled state of his native 
city turned him again from the practice of his art. 
He devoted himself heart and soul to the science 
of fortification, and when in 1529 Florence was 
besieged Michelangelo was foremost in its defence. 
The city was forced to surrender in the following 
year, and for some time Michelangelo, fearing 
treachery, lay in concealment. Ilis safety, how- 
ever, being assured, he resumed his work upon the 
tombs of the Medici, and completed the monu- 
ments to Ginlinun and Lorenzo de’ Medici, which 
are among tlm greatest of his works. In 1533 yet 
another compact was entered into concerning Pope 
Julius’s ill-fated sepulchre ; it was at last deter- 
mined to reduce it to a mere facade, and Michel- 
angelo would doubtless have earned it to completion 
had lie not been once again commissioned to adorn 
the Sistine Chapel with frescoes. After a delay 
of some years lie began in 1537 to paint 'The Last 
Judgment.’ The design was linished and displayed 
on the Christmas-day of 1341, and was the master’s 
last pictorial achievement. In the following year 
lie was appointed architect of St Peter’s, ‘and 
devoted himself to the work with loyalty and 
devotion until his death, which took place on the 
18th February 1304. 

Michelangelo is by far the most brilliant repre- 
sentative of the Italian Renaissance. He was not 
only supreme in the arts of sculpture and painting, 
hut was learned in all the learning of his age, a poet 
of powerful individuality, an architect and military 
engineer. From an artistic point of view his was 
by far the greatest personality, his the most potent 
influence, the modern world had seen. His debt to 
the antique was immense, yet it must he remem- 
bered that he knew only the decadence of classical 
art; had he seen the masterpieces which have 
since been brought to light, it is possible tiiat iris 
style might have been largely modified. But, 
though in the finest examples of his art classical 
influence is conspicuous, he was rarely able to 
exclude his personality. As he was violent in 
his life, so there is ever a touch of violence in his 
art.. He is making, as it wore, an emphatic protest 
against the dark ages which lay behind him ; lie 
is discovering to the world the utmost possibilities 
of the reawakened arts. There is generally to 
be observed ^ iu his work a profound learning, 
an extraordinary knowledge of perspective and 
foreshortening, a firm conviction that there is 
nothing in heaven or on earth that art cannot 
express. At beauty Michelangelo does not aim. 
Grandeur, sublimity, power, these are his themes. 
And ho recurs to them again and again with 
the persistence which characterises a man of 
transcendent genius Both Donatello, who came 
before him, and Raphael among his contem- 
poraries, wore more richly endowed than he with 
the artistic temperament. Neither the one nor the 
other was wont to overstep the limits of art. Their 
ambition was to attain perfection; they did not 
ejiafeagainst the restraints imposed by beauty and 
simplicity. But Michelangelo, though their in- 
ferior jn art, had a far greater, if less governable, 
genius. He was not content Lq model a perfect 
statue, to paint a perfect form ; he was ever strivin <r 
to throw himself and his intelligence into marble 
or on to canvas. And so, though his works will he 


ranked till the end of time among the masterpieces 
of the world, he is neither for sculplur nor for 
min ter the most valuable model. As an influence 
lie was more potent than any of his contemporaries 
and it can hardly be said that his influence was 
wholesome. The Flemish and Dutch painters 
who visited Italy in the Kith century, carried home 
with them his love of distorted limbs and twisted 
draperies, hut failed to catch a breath of his inven- 
tion and vigour. It is easy, even for the mediocre 
to parody a strongly-marked talent. ’ 

The master’s career is not without irony. His 
genius was plastic ; by temperament and training 
lie was a sculptor, and yet fieseoen wore the onlv 
woi’ks lie was destined to bring to fulfilment. He 
has left behind him, it is trim, not a few grandiose 
statues, such as the ‘Moses,’ hut none of his elabo- 
rate designs for sculptural monuments was over 
completed. His career, indeed, was, until he came 
for the hist time to Rome, a prolonged struggle 
against fate and his patrons. Time after time his 
own projects were set aside at tlm pleasure of a, 
pope. For this his own waywardness and excit- 
ability wore in .some measure to blame, and thromb- 
ont his life he seems to have boon unable to aLtaok 
any enterprise except at fever-beat. His sonnets 
the composition of which he, unlike the rest of 
mankind, resowed for his old age, possess the same 
qualities as his statues. Just as his ‘ David’ was 
torn from the marble, so his verses are rough-hewn 
out of the language. In all of thorn it is meaning 
rather than form that is nought af ter, Dr JohiJHoii’s 
criliciFmi of a production of Bentley's is precisely 
applicable to them. { They arc the forcible verses 
ot a man of a strong mind, hut not accustomed to 
write verse/ The best of them wore inspired by 
his friendship for the accomplished Vittoria 
Colonna, the widow of the Marchese di Pescara. 
Michelangelo’s life was untouched by tlio passion 
of love, and his one romance belongs to his old 
age. He is said to have met Vittoria for the 
iirst lime in 1538, ami until her doaLh, which took 
place in 2547, the closest tics of friendship bound 
them. Her loss was the severest blow which ever 
fell upon him. lie painted her portrait, and this 
honour lie conferred on none other nave Tommaso 
Cavalievi, lor whom lie cherished a romantic attach- 
ment and to whom also lie addressed sonnets. 

Michelangelo’s character was a strange medley of 
conUicfcing qualities. Though kind and loyal to 
those who depended _ on his care — as is proved by 
Ins untiring interest in his nephew anil his devotion 
to U rhino, his faithful servant-— lie allowed himself 
resentful and even suspicious to his enemies. He 
could brook no opposition to his wishes, and lie 
mercilessly a I tacked those who dared to "withstand 
mm. But he lived in an age of treachery and 
intrigue, and much may on this count be forgiven 
ium. He loved solitude and a simple life. Prom 
Ins earliest youth he was an eager student of litera- 
ture, and applied himself with peculiar devotion to 
I>ante and Petrarch. Though reared and attacked 
by the envious among liis contemporaries, he earned 
his full meed of praise during Ins lifetime, and at 
ms death universal honour was paid to his memory. 

See Lives by Vasari and Condi vi. The boat edition of 
the letters is Milaneses Letter? di Michel Ann ch (1873). 
Die sonnets have been edited by Cosaro Giuisti, Rime di 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (1803), and translated into 
iingusli by J. A. Symonds. Of modern and critical bio- 
graphies there is no lack. The best and most compact 
?r- ? 7 in Anton Springer’s Itaffacl und 

Michelangelo (2d ed. 1883); Hermann Grimm’s Lcben 
Mich el a ngdo's (5th ed. 1870) includes much that is 
valuable, but it is diffuse and not a little sentimental 

Michelet, Jules, a great French historian, 
was boro a printer’s son at Paris, 21st August 1798. 
After a brilliant course of study under Villeinaiil 
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and Leclerc, lie became at twenty-three a professor 
of History in the College Rollin. Later he lectured 
at the College Sainte-Bnrhe and the Ecole Normale, 
and after the revolution of 1830 was given an im- 
portant post at the Archives, became assistant to 
Guizot at the Sorbonne, and tutor to the Princess 
Clementine. In 1838 he was elected to the 
Academy, and at the same time became professor 
of History at the College de Prance. Already he 
had made his name known by admirable hand- 
books on French and on modem history, and com- 
menced the monumental work which was to give 
him an illustrious place among great historians, 
his Histoirc de France (18 vols. 1833—67 ; new ed. 
19 vols. 1879), the labour of about forty years. 
Other works were Or ig tries du Druit Francais 
rherchees dans les Symbolcs et Formules du Droit 
Universal (1837), Memo ires da Luther (1845), and 
Prods de Tcmpliers ( 1841-51 ). Michelet had a 
gieat dislike for priests, hut especially for the 
Jesuits, and he now plunged into controversy with 
all the impetuosity of his nature and eloquence, 
bringing to bear upon the enemy at once all his 
powers of sarcasm and all his unrivalled knowledge 
of history. Three hooks were the fruits of his 
polemic : Des J (‘suits, written in conjunction with 
Edgar Quinet (1843); Le Pritre , la Femme, 
et la Famille (1845); and Le Peuple (1846). 
Next followed his famous Histoire de la Revolu- 
tion (7 vols. 1847-53; centenary ed. 5 vols. 
1889), which is not a good history with all its 
eloquence and enthusiasm. Before its conclusion 
Michelet had lost his office hy refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to Louis Napoleon. Henceforth 
he lived mostly in Brittany and in the Riviera, 
buried in his gigantic literary labours. A series of 
hooks of a novel kind, full of rhapsodic eloquence 
and more valuable as literature thau as science, 
were L'Oiseau (1850), L'Insecte, (1857), La Mer 
(1861), and La Montagna (1868). Other books of 
unusual interest were L' Amour (1858), La Femme 
(I860), La Sorciitrc (1802), and La Bible de 
I'Humaniti (1864). The little hook, Nos Fils 
(1S69), was a plea for compulsory education. 
Michelet’s great history brings down the story of 
France to the outbreak of the great Revolution. 
The second instalment continues it to the close of 
the Revolution. In the last years of his life lie 
set himself to complete his task, and thus bequeath 
a great continuous history to France, hut ho did 
not live to carry it beyond Waterloo (3 vols. 1872- 
75). He died at Hyeres, 9th February 1874. 

Michelet ever treats history from a personal point 
of view, and his imagination is prone to bring into 
undue relief striking ligures and dramatic scenes 
and incidents. Thus his work is a series of tab- 
leaux, as these were visible to the eyes of a man 
of genius, full of prejudices for and against his 
puppets, and destitute of the sense for historical 
perspective. Yet the whole stands out a master- 
piece of genius, instinct witlx life, and the wide 
range of historical literature must he ransacked for 
episodes surpassing his treatment of Joan of Arc or 
the Templars, or the luminous geographical survey 
of France with which the work opens. See the 
books by G. Monod (1875), Noel (1878), Corriai'd 
(1886), and Jules Simon (1889). 

Michigan ( Chippewa-Indian Mitchi Sawgye- 
mtn, ‘ Great Lake,’ originally applied to both Lakes 
Hui-on and Michigan ), the third in size of the five 
great fresh- water lakes of North America, and the 
only one lying wholly in the United States, having 
Michigan on the N, and E., and Wisconsin on the 
W. It is about 335 miles long, and from 50 to 88 
broad ; the mean depth is 325 feet, the maximum 
870. It lias the same elevation as Lake Huron 
(with which it is connected by the Strait of 
Mackinaw) — 581^ feet above the sea-level ; this 
324 


is 20£ feet lower than Lake Superior, and 8 f 7l feet 
aboveJLake Erie. Its surface area is 22,450 sq. m., 
or 1350 less than that of Lake Huron ; but its 
drainage area — 37,700 sq. m. — is 6000 sq. rn. greater 
than its neighbour's. There is a neap-tide of 14 
inch, and a spring-tide of about 3 inches. The 
shores of Lake Michigan, which are guarded hy a 
number of lighthouses, are for the most part low ; 
the annual erosion amounts to about 5 feet. 
Its principal harbours are those of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Racine. See Crosman’s Chart of 
the Great Lukes (Milwaukee, 1888). 

Michigan, one of the northern tier of states of 
the American LTnion, the seventeenth in area and 
ninth in population, is in 41° 42' copyright issi m u.s. 
to 4S° 20' N. lat., and S2° 25' to hy j. n Liiipmctt 
90° 32' W. long. It has an area emup-mj. 
of 58,915 sq. m., or more than that of England and 
Wales; 1114 sq. in. are occupied by 5173 small 
lakes, while the surface of 179 islands and islets, 
from one acre upwards, measures about 633. The 
coast-line in navigable lake waters is 1624 miles. 
The state is bounded on the S. by Indiana and 
Ohio ; on the E. by Lake Erie, Detroit River 
(properly Strait), Lake St Clair, St Clair River, 
Lake Huron, and St Mary’s River, beyond all 
which lies the province of Ontario, Canada ; on the 
N. by Lake Superior, on the SW. (impel- peninsula) 
by Wisconsin, and on the W. by Lake Michigan. 
From its north-western point at the mouth of Mon- 
treal River to the extreme south-east on Mamnee 
Bay is about 500 miles. It is sometimes called the 
Peninsular State, from its formation in two great 
peninsulas, the upper and lower, or northern and 
southern. The upper has an extreme length of 
318 and width of 164 miles, the lower of 277 and 
197 miles ; the latter includes the Huron Peninsula, 
or the ‘thumb’ of the ‘mitten,' in eastern Michi- 
gan, and the small Leelanaw Peninsula in the 
north-west. The eastern part of the other, looking 
toward St Mary’s River, is sometimes called St 
Mary’s Peninsula. Keweenaw Peninsula, bearing 
the great copper-mines, stretches far north into 
the waters of Lake Superior ; and on the south, 
near Mackinac Island, is the little but picturesque 
St Ignaee Peninsula. The upper region is mostly 
rugged, broken, rocky, and comparatively barren, 
though teeming with mineral wealth ; but hopeful 
beginnings of agriculture have been made in the 
eastern half of it. In the north-west, near Lake 
Superior, is the highest land in the state, among 
the hills known as the Porcupine Mountains (1830 
feet above the sea). The famous Mineral range 
passes south of this, from Keweenaw Point south- 
westward into Wisconsin ; hut it is merely a gentle 
swell from both sides, nowhere l-eally moun tainons. 
No part of the lower peninsula is more than 1780 
feet above sea-level ; and tlie mean height is only 
160 feet above the environing waters of the lakes. 
The highest part of Detroit is but 73 feet aliovo the 
river at this point, and the uplift of a few feet in 
the adjacent river and lake beds would flood a 
thousand square miles of Michigan soil, This soil 
is mainly formed by the glacial drift, in alternated 
clay, sand, and gravel beds, supplying all the 
chemical constituents of a good soil, ana enabling 
the growth of all crops adapted to this climate. 
The mean annual temperature of the state is 46-1° 
F. (summer, 68'5 0 ; winter, 23 -8°) ; tlie annual rain- 
fall is 35'8 inches. Both peninsulas, with occa- 
sional exceptions of swamps or small prairies, were 
originally covered with dense forests, the products 
of which have proved exceedingly valuable. The 
geology of the state is highly interesting ; it repre- 
sents every rook series known, from the oldest 
strata to the top of the Carboniferous. In the 
west of the upper peninsula, on the Wisconsin 
border, are the Laurentian, and on either side and 
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eastward the Huronian formations, in n liicli are the 
great deposits of iron me. The Mineral range is 
of eruptive or volcanic lock, with older strata tilted 
upon its sides. Farther eastward are the long belts 
of the Lower Silurian, curving from Green Bay 
through the St Mary's Peninsula. The lower 
peninsula is compared, geologically, to a nest of 
wooden dishes. Its centre is a coal-bearing area of 
about 5000 sq. in., carrying, however, comparatively 
little coal of economic value in workable place and 
shape ; though 5S,099 tons were raised in 18S9. In 
succession beyond, and in mighty sweeps around 
the central tract, are the upturned edges of other 
Carboniferous strata, then the Devonian formations, 
and finally the Lower Hehlerberg group of the 
Siluiian. In the Michigan salt group are the licli 
brine wells of the Saginaw valley ; in the Man-hall 
or Waver] ey are the Huron giindstonus, quarried 
on the shore of Lake Huion; ami other groups 
yield valuable mineral pioducK 

The output of salt for 1S89 was 5,950,000 barrels, 
the number of wells 251. In salt and timber 
Michigan leads the United States, and in iron and 
copper the world. The great Calumet and Hecla 
copper-mines, the largest operated, with perhaps 
one exception, are on the Keweenaw Peninsula. 
The total copper output of 1889 was 43,613 tons, of 
a quality nowhere surpassed, and for certain pur- 
poses unequalled. Ill the same year 5,829,828 long 
tons of iron ore were mined, mainly in Marquette 
county. Some gold is found in the upper penin- 
sula, and silver and lead in small amounts. ( Jyp- 
sum appears in immense deposits at Grand Rapids, 
in the lower peninsula, where 19,823 tons of land- 
plaster and 200,380 barrels of stucco were produced 
m 1889. Building-stones abound in both penin- 
sulas, and in the upper there are also statuary and 
other marbles, and such ornamental stones as 
agates, jasper, chalcedony, ehlorastolites, and 
others. Glass sand is found in the extreme south- 
east of the state; and lime, brick, tiles, and the 
like are made easily and cheaply in many parts. 
Of the many mineral springs nineteen have become 
popular resorts, and the waters of four have a com- 
mercial value. 

Lumbering is the second great industrial interest 
of the state. The forests of northern Michigan are 
mostly pine, much of it, as the cork pine, of superior 
quality and greatly in demand ; and for many years 
the lumber product has been enormous. In 1888 
it was: lumber, 4,197,741,224 feet; shingles, 
2,560,930,250. In places, however, this industry 
is beginning to decline, from the extensive destruc- 
tion of the forests. Other leading manufactories, 
in order, are grist-mills, foundries and machine- 
shops, iron anil steel works, and those of agricul- 
tural implements and of furniture. But agricul- 
ture remains the chief industry, employing about 
half the population. This is one of the greatest 
wheat states, its average yield per acre 19J bushels. 
The next most important crops are maize, oats, 
and barley ; and in the ‘ fruit belt,’ a narrow strip 
of about 200 miles in length on the -west shore of 
Lake Michigan, peaches, plums, grapes, and other 
fruits are grown in great quantity. It is the 
fourth state in the Union for wool, of which 
11,898,047 lb. were marketed in 1888. 

The commerce of the state is very great, and is 
promoted by three ship-canals — one among the 
shallows at the head of Lake St Clair, another 
near the head of St Mary’s River, at the Sault de 
Ste Marie, and another on the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula, known as the Portage Lake Canal. For the 
year ending June 30, 1889, the imports at Detroit 
amounted to $3,002,557 ; domestic exports, 
$5,922,664 ; foreign exports, $49,223. There are 
three other ports of entry, at Port Huron, Grand 
Haven, and Marquette. The railways in the state 


have about S000 miles of track, and reach neailv 
every one of the eighty-four counties. Popular anil 
higher education has been liberally developed, and 
the illiterates form only 4 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Besides the state university at Ann Arbor 
there are nine denominational colleges, a stale 
normal school at Yp.silanti, a mining-school at 
Marquette; Ihe agricultural, the school for the 
blind, and reform school for boys at Lansing; tiie 
deaf anil dumb institute at Flint, an industrial 
home for girls at Adrian, anil a school for neglected 
and dependent children at (Johlwater. Other prin- 
cipal state charities are four asylums for the insane 
an asylum for insane criminals, and the Soldiers’ 
Home aL Grand Ilapids. There are state prisons 
at Jackson and Maiquette, and houses of correction 
ai Detroit, Marquette, and Ionia. 

History.— The Michigan country was probably 
visited by Jean Nicolet in 1634, at the Sault ile 
Ste Marie, where the fiist permanent white settle- 
ment was made by Father Marquette in 1668 for a 
Jesuit mission. Detroit was founded in 1701 by a 
Ficnch colony under Cadillac. The country passed 
to the English in 1760, and to the United States in 
1796; it was again occupied by Great Britain in 
1812, but was recovered by the Americans the next 
year. It formed a part of the North-west territory, 
erected in 1787 ; became a part of the Indiana 
territory in 1802, was organised as Michigan Lerri- 
toiy in 1805, anil admitted as a state in 1837. 
Pop. (1800)551; (1840)212,267; (1880) 1,636,937, 
including 7249 Indians ; (1890) 2,089,792. Detroit 
(205,699) has remained the chief city from the 
beginning; Grand Itapids (C4,l47) is second, anil 
Saginaw (46,169) third. Other cities, in ouler of 
population, are Bay City, Jackson, Muskegon, 
Kalamazoo, Pint Huron, Lansing (the capital), 
Battle Creek, West Bay City, Manistee, Islipeming, 
Menominee, Flint, Ann Arbor, Adrian, Sc. See 
J. M. Cooley, Michigan (Boston, 1885). 

Michigan €ity, a town of Indiana, on Lake 
Michigan, 38 miles by water (57 by rail) ESE. of 
Chicago. It has a good harbour, contains a college, 
a state prison, and railway-shops, and manufac- 
tures ears, refrigeratois, furniture, hoots, &e. Pop. 
(i860) 3320; (1890) 10,704. 

Mickietviez, Adam, the greatest of Polish 
poets, was horn near Novogrodek in Lithuania 
(Minsk), on 24th December 1798, and educated at 
Vilna. In 1822, whilst teaching Polish literature 
at Kovno, he published his first collection of poems, 
full of the inspirations of Polish national life. 
Two years later he was banished to the interior of 
Russia for being concerned in the formation of a 
students’ secret society. In 1825 he paid a visit 
to the Crimea, whoso beauties he celebrated in 
a series of exquisite sonnets. Before quitting 
Russia in 1829 he published three epic poems, 
Dziady (1823-27), on the religious commemora- 
tions of their ancestors by the Slav races, and 
Konrad Wallenrod (1828; Eng. trails. 1841) anil 
Gmzyna (1827), the last two drawn from the 
struggle between the Lithuanians and the Knights 
of the Teutonic Order, and both glowing with 
patriotic feeling. From Russia Mickiowiez passed 
through Germany (where he visited Goethe and 
awakened the old Olympian’s warm admiration) 
and France to Italy and Rome. In 1834 appeared 
his masterpiece, the epic poem Pan Tadcusz (Master 
Thaddeus ; Eng. trans. 1886) — a most admirable 
delineation of Lithuanian customs and manners, 
traditions, ideas, and beliefs, and Lithuanian 
character, including line poetical descriptions of 
the gloomy primeval forests and of the scenery 
of the country. After teaching for a while at 
Lausanne, Mieldewicz was appointed professor of 
the Slavonic Literatures at Paris in 1840 ; but three 
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years later lie was deprived of his chair, having 
«iren offence to the government of the ilay by 
political utterances in iiis lectures. For some 
years he lived a hard and unsettled life— in 1848 
j,e was in Italy, helping to organise the Polish 
legion that fought side by side with the Italian 
republicans at Rome— until in 1S52 Louis Napoleon 
appointed him a librarian in the Arsenal Library 
at Paris. He died 28th November 1855 at Con- 
stantinople, whither the French government had 
sent him to organise a Polish legion to light against 
Russia. His body was taken to France and buried 
at Montmorency ; but in IS90 his hones were trans- 
ported to his native country and laid beside those 
of Kosciusko in the cathedral of Cracow. Miekie- 
vicz is pre-eminently the national poet of the 
Poles, and next after Pushkin the greatest of all 
the poets of the Slavs. His collected works were 
issued at Paris in 11 vols. (1860-61), at Leipzig 
in 5 vols. (1862-69), and at Lemberg, a popular 
edition, in 4 vols. (1885 et serp ). See Life by his 
son Liulislas Mickiewiez ( 1888 ), PontiHe (hlainard) 
(1862), both in French, anil an anonymous one in 
Herman (1857) ; also the Memoirs of Ilerzen. 

Mickle, William .Julius, translator of the 
Lusiacl, was horn in Langholm manse, Dumfries- 
shire, in 1734. He was educated at Edinburgh 
High School, failed in business as a brewer, and 
next went to London to make a living by writing. 
In 1765 be published his would-be Spenserian poem, 
The Concubine (in its next edition entitled Syr 
Martyn), and so prepared the way for his version 
rather than translation of the Lnsiatl of Camoens 
(1771-75), which he completed during four years’ 
seclusion in a farmhouse. In 1779 he went to 
Lisbon as secretary to Commodore Johnstone, but 
his last years wore spent in London, where he died 
in 1788. Of his other works none are now of 
importance. Ilia ballad of Cumnov Hull , which 
suggested to Scott the romance of Kenilworth, is 
poor stuff, hut the delightful song, ‘ There’s nae luck 
about the house,’ is long since safely assured of its 
immortality. An attempt has heen'made to ascribe 
this song to the ill-fated Greenock poetess, Jean 
Adam ( 1710-65 ), but her claim will not boar serious 
examination. See A then w inn for January 27, 
1877. The best edition of Mickle’s poems is that 
edited, with a Life, hy the Rev. John Sim (1806). 

Micinacs, a tribe of Algonquin Indians, the 
first with whom the English came in contact ; they 
remained hostile to the English and their colonies 
till 1760. They now number from 3000 to 4000, 
and are mostly in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and New Brunswick. There is an EntjUsh-Micmcic 
Dictionary (Halifax, 1888), compiled by the late 
Dr S. T. Rand. 

Microbe, Micrococcus. See Bacteria, Germ. 

Microeliiie. See Felspar. 

Microcosm and Macrocosm. The belief 
of the ancients that the world or cosmos was 
animated, or had a soul (see Anima Munir), led 
to the notion that the parts and members of organic 
beings must have their counterparts in the members 
of the cosmos. Thus, in a hymn ascribed to 
Orpheus, the sun and moon are looked upon as the 
eyes of the animating godhead, the earth and its 
mountains as his body, the ether as his intellect, 
the sky as bis wings. The natural philosophers of 
the 16th century— Paracelsus at their head — took 
up this notion anew in a somewhat modified shape, 
and considered the world as a human organism on 
the large scale, and man as a world, or cosmos, in 
miniature; hence they called man a microcosm 
(Gr., ‘little world’) and the universe itself the 
macrocosm ( ‘ great world ’ ). With this was associ- 
ated the belief that the vital movements of the 
microcosm exactly corresponded to those of the 


macrocosm, and represented them as it weie in 
copy. From this it was an easy transition to the 
further assumption, that the movements of the 
stars exercise an influence on the temperament and 
fortunes of men (see Astrology). Heylin gave 
the title Mierocasmus to a work on cosmography 
in 1621, and Lotze entitled his great work defini- 
tive of man’s position in the universe Mihrdlcusnms 
(1856-64). 

Mierocosniic Suit is used in blowpipe an- 
alysis, and may he prepared hy mixing concentrated 
solutions of phosphate of soda and chloride of am- 
monium. It has the composition NaNH 4 HP0j,4H 2 0. 

Mievolestes, the name given to the earliest 
known mammalian form — a marsupial ; it is dis- 
covered in the Trias of England and of Wurtemherg. 
Only the teeth, which are of small size, have been 
met with. 

Micrometer (Gr. mikros , ‘little;’ mefron, 
‘ measure ’ ) is an instrument used for the measure- 
ment of minute distances and angles. Its different 
forms, depending on different principles, may he 
divided into two sections, according as they are 
applied to physics or astronomy. Of the foinier 
section aie the Vernier (q.v.) ami the Miciometer 
Screw, the latter instrument being merely a screw 
with a very regular thread, and a large lound head, 
which is carefully graduated, generally to sixtieths, 
and furnished with an index. It is easily seen that 
if a complete turn of the screw advance Us point 
of an inch, a turn sufficient to pass the index 
from one graduation to another u ill only advance 
it of an inch, Ac. This is the micrometer 
used in the construction and graduation of instru- 
ments. Of those applied to astronomical purposes 
the most simple is a short tube, across the opening 
of which are stretched two parallel threads, which 
are moved to or from each other hy screws. These 
threads are crossed by a third perpendicularly, and 
the whole apparatus is placed in the focus of a lens. 
The distance of two stars is found by adjusting the 
two parallel threads, one to pass through the centre 
of each star, taking care that the threads are placed 
perpendicular to the line joining the stars, and 
finding how many turns and parts of a turn of the 
screw are required to living the wires to coincide. 
The angle of position of two stars is also obtained 
by turning round the instrument till the third wire, 
which is normally horizontal, bisects both stars, and 
reading off oil the circumference the arc passed 
over. Fraunhofer’s suspended annular micrometer 
consists merely of a steel ring surrounded by a flat 
rim of glass, and the position of the star is deduced 
from the time when it crosses the ring and its path 
while within it. The Alibi Roehon substituted 
for the wire micrometer one made of two prisms of 
rock-crystal or Iceland spar, capable of double 
refraction. 

Microphone. This instrument, invented in 
1878 by Professor Hughes, does for faint sounds 
what the microscope does for matter too small 
for sight ; the fall of a bit of tissue-paper or the 
tread of a fly being rendered audible at many miles’ 
distance. One of the most sensitive substances for 
inicrophonie action is willow-charcoal, plunged in 
a state of white heat into mercury. The theory is 
that in a homogeneous conductor of electricity the 
compressions and dilatations of the molecules 
balance each other, and no variation of current 
ensues ; while, with a state of fine grained non- 
homogeneity of the conductor, variations of pres- 
sure in the conductor produce variations in its 
conducting power, and thus induce variations in 
the strength of the electric current traversing it ; 
and these variations of current, when the current 
passes through a second similar conductor, induce 
corresponding variations in its molecular stresses, 
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which may act u j ion the sunounding aii and 
give rise to sonoious waves; or the valuations 
in the eunent may be detected by tlie Telephone 
( <_£. v. J. One form of lniorojihone consists of a 
piece of mercury-tempered caihon, an incli long, 
placed vertically between two call Kin-blocks hol- 
lowed to iccoive its end 5 - ; wires connect the blocks 
with the liattery and with the receiver hy which 
the sounds are to he heard. 1 A piece of willow - 
cliaicoal,’ says the inventor, ‘the size of a pin's 
head is sufficient to reproduce articulate speech.’ 
Two nails laid parallel, with wire connections, and 
a third nail laid across them, make a simple form 
of microphone. A few cells of any form of battery 
may he used. Many useful applications of the 
microphone have been made or suggested. 

Microscope (Or. nukrwt, ‘small and slopco, 
‘I see’) is an instillment for enabling us to 
examine objects which are so small as to he 
almost or quite undiscernihle by the unaided 
e\ e Its early hisLoiy is obscure ; hut, as it is 
quite evident that the piopeity of magnifying pos- 
sessed by the lens must have been noticed as soon 
as it was made, we are quite safe in attributing 
its existence in its simplest form to a period 
considerably anterior to the time of Christ. It is 
generally believed that the first compound micro- 
scope was made by Zacharins Jansen, a Dutchman, 
in the year 1390, and was exhibited to James 1. 
in London hy his astronomer, Cornelius Rrebhel, 
in 1619. It was then a very imperfect instrument, 
colouring and distorting all objects. For many 
years it was more a toy than a useful instrument, 
and it was not until the invention of the achromatic 
lens by Chestcrmoor Hall (1729) and John Dollond 
(17o2-o7), and its application to the microscope hy 
Lister and others, that it reached the advanced 
position it now occupies among scientific instru- 
ments. 

An object to he magnified requires simply that 
it be brought nearer to the eve than when first 
examined ; hut as the focal distance of the eye 
ranges from G inches to 14 inches — 10 inches being 
the average focal distance — it follows that a limit to 
the magnifying power of the eye is attained when- 
ever the object to lie examined is brought too near. 
If, however, we blacken a card, and pierce a hole in 
it with a fine needle, and then examine a minute 
object, as, for instance, the wing of an insect held 
about an inch from the card, we shall see it dis- 
tinctly, and that, too, magnified about ten times its 
size. This is explained hy the fact that the pin- 
hole limits the divergence of the pencil of rays from 
each point of the object, so that the eye can con- 
verge it sufficiently on the retina to produce a 
distinct impression, which is faint ; and did not 
the blackened card exclude all other light it would 
he lost. If we now remove the blackened card 
without either moving our eye or the object under 
examination, it will he found that the insect’s wing 
is almost invisible, the unassisted eye being un- 
able to see clearly an object so near as one inch; 
thus demonstrating the blackened card with the 
needle-hole in it to be as decided a magnifying 
instrument as any set of lenses. 

In fig. 1 AB is a double convex lens, in front of 
which, between it and its focus, K, but near that 
focus, we have drawn an arrow, EF, to represent 
the object under inspection. The cones drawn from 
its extreme points are representative rays of light, 
diverging from these points and falling on the lens. 
These rays, if not interrupted in their course by the 
lens, AB, would he too divergent for the eve to 
bring them to a focus upon the retina (see Eye). 
But after traversing the lens, AB, they travel, if tire 
object he sufficiently near the focus, K, in lines 
which are nearly parallel, or which apparently 
diverge from points, such as C, D, not nearer to tlie 


eye than the least distance of distinct vision, which 
b, for most imliv iduals, about ten inches. Sup- 
pose the lens is as close ns may lie to the eye, ami 
that the object, EF, is lnouglit up to it to such a 
distance that the virtual image, CD, is at 10 inches 
distance from the eye ; anil leL us tuither suppose 
Hint the focal lengtli of the lens is such (see Lems) 



Fig. 1. 


that the image, CD, is ten times, linearly , as great 
as EF ; then the eye, instead of vainly striving to 
sen the small object, EK, near K, will seem to pei- 
ceivu distinctly an image ten times as gieat 
linearly, and situated at the convenient distance, 
II. The magnification of the lens is independent 
of the eye, ami is the relation between ihe size of 
the image and that of the object. TVlion one of 
these is at an infinite distance and the other at a 
principal focus, the magnifying power depends on 
tlie position of (lie eye, and is the ratio between 
the apparent size of tlie object at any given dis- 
tance and that of the virtual image as seen with 
the aid of the lens ; this may he seen to increase as 
the eye is withdrawn to a greater distance, especi- 
ally when the one eye is used to look at the object, 
say a page of print, and the other to look through 
the lens ; hut the greatest retinal image is formed 
when the lens is close to the eye. 

We have supposed the whole of the light to eider 
the eye through the lens, AB (lig. 1 ) ; hut so laige 
a pencil of light passing through a single lens would 
be so much distorted by Us spherical figure, and by 
the chromatic dispersion of the glass, as to pioduce 
a very indistinct and imperfect image. This is 
partly rectified by applying a sLop to the lens, so 
as to allow only the central portion of the pencil to 
pass. Bot, while such a limited pencil would repre- 
sent coireelly the form and colour of the object, so 
small a pencil of light is generally' unable to illu- 
minate the whole of the magnified picture with any 
adequate degree of brilliancy, and is therefore in- 
capable of displaying those organic markings on 
animals or plants which are often of so much im- 
pel tunce in distinguishing one class of objects from 
another. Dr Wollaston was the first to overcome 
this difficulty, which he achieved hy constructing 

a doublet (fig. 2), which consists of 

two plano-convex lenses, having their 
focal lengths in the proportion of 1 esn bebc 
to 3, and placed at a distance host <* 
ascertained hy experiment. Their <r - * 

plane sides are placed towards the Fiy. 2 
object, and the lens of shortest focal 
length next the object. By this arrangement the 
distortion caused by the first lens is corrected by- 
the second, and a well-defined and illuminated 
image is seen. Dr Wollaston’s doublet was further 
improved hy Mr Holland, who substituted two 
lenses for the first in Dr Wolla- 


ston's doublet, and retained the ^ ~~~^s . 

stop between them and the third. 

This combination, though generally 
called a triplet, is virtually a --- — — 

doublet, inasmuch as the two lenses Fig, 3, 
only accomplish wliat the anterior 
lens did, although with loss precision, in Dr Wolla- 
ston’s doublet. In this combination (fig. 3) of 
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lentfS' the ei 1 oik are .still further reduced by the 
close approximation of the lenses to the object, 
which causes the refraction to take place near the 
axis, ami thus we have a still laiger pencil of light 
transmitted, and have also a more distinct and 
vivid image presented to the eye. 

Simple Microscope . — By this term we mean an 
instrument by means of which we view the object 
through the lens directly. These instruments may 
he divided into two classes — those simply used in 
the band, and those provided with a stand or frame, 
so arranged as to be capable of being adjusted by 
means of a screw to the exact focal distance, mill 
of being moved over different parts of the object. 
The single lens used may be either a biconvex or 
a plano-convex. When a higher power is wanted 
a doublet, such as we have already described, may 
be employed, or a Ooddington lens, 
which consists (fig. 4) of a sphere in 
which a groove is cut and filled up 
with oparpie matter. This is peihaps 
the most convenient hand lens, as it 
matters little, from its spherical form, 
in what position it is held. In the 
simple microscope single or combined 
lenses may be employed, varying from a quarter to 
two inches. There are many different kinds of 
stands for simple microscopes made, lmt, as they 
are principally used for dissection, the most import- 
ant point next to good glasses is to secure a linn, 
large stage for supporting the objects under exam- 
ination. When low powers alone are used the 
stage-movements may lie dispensed with ; but 
when the doublet or triplet is employed some 
moie delicate adjustment than that of the hand is 
necessary. 

Compound Microscope . — In the compound micro- 
scope in its simplest form the observer does not 
view (he object directly, but an inverted real image 
or picture of the object is formed by one lens or set 
of lenses, and that image is looked at through 
another lens. The compound microscope consists 
of two lenses, an object and an eye lens ; lmt each 
of these may be compounded of several lenses play- 
ing the part of one, as in the simple microscope. 
The eye-lens, or ocular, is that placed next the 
eve, and the object-lens, or objective, that next 
the object. The objective is generally made of 
two or three aclnomatie lenses, while the eye-piece 
generally consists of two plano-convex lenses, with 
their fiat faces next the oye, and separated at half 
the sum of their focal lengths, with a diaphragm 
or stop between them. Lenses of high power are 
so small as to admit only a very small beam of 
light, and consequently what is gained in magnify- 
ing power is often worthless from deficient illumina- 
tion. Various devices have been employed to over- 
come this difficulty. The light may he concentrated 
by achromatic condensers placed beneath the stage, 
or the curvature of the lens may be such as to allow 
as large a number of divergent lays as possible to 
impinge upon it. Such a lens is said to have a 
large ‘ angle of aperture,’ the angle of aperture 
being that made by two lines converging from the 
margins of the lens to its focal point. Recently 
lenses, termed ‘immersion lenses/ have been con- 
structed, of such a curvature that when immersed 
in a drop of liouid placed over the object light is 
admitted on all sides. With an immersion lens 
there is high magnifying power with sufficient 
illumination. 

Tlie accompanying diagram (fig. S) explains the 
maimer in which the complete compound micro- 
scope acts. We have here represented the triple 
achromatic objective, consisting of three achro- 
matic lenses combined in one tube, in connection 
with the eye-piece, which now consists of the field- 
glass, FF, in addition to the eye-glass, EE. Tlie 
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function of the field-glass, FF, is that the rays of 
light from ihe object tend, after traversing the objec- 
tiv e, to form an image at AA; but coming in contact 
vvitli tlie field-glass, FF, they aie 
bent, and made to converge at ISB, 
vvlieie a real image is formed, at 
which place a slop or dianluagm is 
placed to inteicept all light, except 
what is required to form a distinct 
image. From BB the rays piuceed 
to the eye-glass, EE, exactly as they 
do in the simple micio, scope. The 
leal image formed at BB is tlieie- 
fore viewed as an original object 
through the eye-glass, EE. The 
lens, 1<’F, is not essential to a com- 
pound microscope; hut as it is 
quite evident that tlie rays pro- 
ceeding to AA would fall exteiior 
to the eye-lens, EE, if it vveie 
lemoved, and only a part of tlie 
object would thus he brought under 
view, it is always made use of in 
the compound 111 bioscope. 

A minor is placed nndci the stage 
for lellectmg the light through the 
object under obsei ration. This 
method of illumination by tians- 
lnitlcd light is used when the 
object is transparent. When 
opaque, light is reflected on the 
object by a bull’s-eye lens, called 
a condenser, Tlie best instill- 
ments are supplied with six or 
seven object-glasses, varying in 
magnifying power fiom 20 to 2300 
diameters. The eye-pieces supplied 
are three in number, each of which 
consists of two plano-convex lenses, between which 
a stop oi diaphragm is placed, half-way between 
the two lenses. As the magnifying power of a 
compound microscope depends on the product of 
the magnifying powers of the object-glass and the 
eye-piece, it follows that its power may he in- 
creased or diminished by a change in either or 
both of these 

glasses. In the Pit xJ L 

mechanical ar- 
rangements it 
is of import- 
ance to have 
the instrument 
so constructed 
that, while 
every facility 
is ail'orded for 
observation 
and easy ad- 
justment, there 
should also be 
great steadi- 
ness. These 
ends 
achieved 
vaiious ways, 
of which fig. 6 
is one of tlie 
simplest : a, 

brass stand, 
supported on I'ig. 6. 

three feet; b, 

mirror supported cn trunnions; e, diaphragm, 
pierced with circular holes of various sizes, to regu- 
late the admission to tlie object of reflected light 
from tlie mirror ; cl, stage-plate, on which the object 
is placed ; e, screw, with milled head for fine ad- 
justment ; f, the object-glass or objective ; ff, brass 
tube in which the body of the instrument is moved, 


are 

in 
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so as to effect the coarse adjustment; h, the eye- 
piece, or ocular. 

For a more complete account of the different kinds of 
microscopes, and the various purposes to which they are 
applied, see Quekett On the Microscope (1885); Car- 
penter, The Microscope (18U2 ; 6tli ed. 1880); works on 
the microscope by Hogg and Beale ; The Micro&copist , 
by Wythe ( 3d ed. 1877 ). 

Microtome, ail instrument for cutting thin 
sections of portions of plants and animals prelimin- 
ary to their microscopic examination. The objects 
to" be cut are imbedded in some material such as 
paraffin or celloidin, or frozen in gum, which makes 
the slicing of minute or delicate objects readily 
feasible. The cutting used to he done l>y holding 
the prepared object in one hand and wielding a 
razor in the other, but this method, apt to yield 
sections of unequal or insufficient thinness, has 
given place to the use of some form of microtome, 
which is at once quicker and more effective. These 
instruments are quite simple devices by which a 
sliding razor slices a lixed but adjustable object, 
or by which the object is made to move up and 
down across the edge of a razor. As typical forms 
may he noted the freezing microtomes’ of Ruther- 
ford and others ; the sliding microtomes common on 
the Continent; the ingenious ‘Rocker’ of the Cam- 
bridge Instrument Company — a favourite instru- 
ment in British laboratories ; and more elaborate 
and automatic machines manufactured by the same 
company. 

Midas, a common name of the ancient Phrygian 
kings, most famous of whom is Midas, son of 
Gordius and Cybele, and pupil of Orpheus. For 
his kindness to Silenus he was promised by Dionysus 
whatever he should ask, and in his folly he asked 
that everything he touched should become gold ; 
but, as tile very food he touched was at once changed 
into gold, he was soon fain to implore the god to 
take hack his fatal gift. He was told to bathe in 
the sources of the Pactolus, and from that day to 
this its sands have yielded grains of gold. Once, 
when Apollo and Pan were engaged in a musical 
competition on the lyre and the flute, Midas was 
called in to decide between them. He gave the 
palm to Pan, whereupon Apollo changed his ears 
to those of an ass. lie concealed the deformity 
under Ids Phrygian cap, hut could not hide it from 
Ids barber, who felt so heavy the burden of a secret 
he dared not reveal that lie dug a hole in the 
ground and whispered into it, ‘ King Midas has 
ass’s ears.’ He then Idled up the hole, and his 
heart was lightened ; hut out of the ground sprung 
up a reed which ever whispered the shameful secret 
to the breeze. 

MiddclblU'g, capital of the Dutch province of 
Zealand, in the island of Walcheren, and -11 miles 
by rail NE. of Flushing. In former times it was 
one of the leading mercantile cities of the United 
Provinces, sending many ships to the East and 
"West Indies, and the Levant (Thomas Cromwell 
was one of its merchants) ; hut its commercial 
importance has greatly declined, except for an 
active inland trade in corn, potatoes, and madder. 
Cotton-factories represent its only industry of note. 
The town-house, founded by Charles the Bold in 
1408, is adorned with twenty-five statues of counts 
and countesses of Holland and Zealand. A once 
celebrated abbey (founded in the 12th century) is 
now used as administrative offices. The museum 
of the Academy of Sciences contains one of the 
earliest telescopes made by Lippershey, a native of 
the town, who, there are good grounds for believing, 
was the original inventor of the instrument. Tlie 
new church has marble monuments to the sea- 
heroes, J. and C. Evertsen, who were killed lighting 
against the English in 1660. Pop, (1888) 16,453. 


Middle Ages is the collective term for the 
centuries that intervened between the close o| 
classic times and the dawn of the modern epoch. 
The term does not apply to Asiatic history, except 
in pari, in the Orient. By general acceptance, the 
middle ages are considered to begin after the over- 
throw of the Western Empire of Rome in 470, and 
to terminate at the Reformation, in the first quarter 
of the 10th century, or even earlier, in the last half 
of tlie preceding century, when printing was in- 
vented, America discovered, and the Renaissance 
of Learning was called forth by the Greek refugees 
from Constantinople. 

Middle Level. See Bedford Level. 

Middle.sborong'll, a great iron-manufacturing 
and shipping eenlre in the North Riding of York- 
shire, is a municipal, parliamentary, and county 
borough, and capital of the district of Cleveland. 
It is on the south bank of the Tees near its 
month, 15 miles by rail ENE. of Darlington, 50 N. 
of York, and 24(1 N. by W. of London. In 1829 
the site was occupied by a solitary farmhouse 
surrounded by marshy land ; the town owes its 
remarkably rapid growth partly to the extension 
thither (in 1830) of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, but mainly to the discovery of iron ore 
in the adjoining Cleveland hills (1850). Another 
industry — that of boring salt — was added in 1886. 
There are hero iron and sleel works, blast-furnaces, 
chemical works, wood and iron shipbuilding-yards, 
sawmills, marine engineering works, wire, nail, and 
tube works, salt anil soda works, &o. Of the total 
produce of iron in the United Kingdom in 1889 
(S.-j- million tons) Cleveland produced 2# million 
tons. At the shipbuilding-yards over 3000 men are 
employed, and in 1880 47,092 tons of shipping were 
launched. The export of coal is extensive. Here 
are a spacious dock ; a graving-dock, finished in 1875 
at a cost of £120,000 ; and the South Gave bleak- 
water (1864-88), nearly 2!. miles long. There are, 
besides Anglican churches and Nonconformist 
chapels, a Catholic cathedral and a Jewish syna- 
gogue. The town-hall and municipal buildings were 
erected at a cost of £120,000, and were opened in 
1S89 by the Prince and Princess of Wales. Among 
other public buildings are a market-house, corpora- 
tion baths, hanks, workhouse, royal exchange, high 
school, &c.; and there are theatres, clubs, masonic 
and temperance halls. The Albert Park of 72 acres 
was given in 1868 to Lhe borough by Mr H. W. F. 
Bolekow (1806-78), the first mayor and member of 
parliament ; on the celebration of Middlesborough 
Jubilee in 1881 a monument to Mr Bolckow’s 
memory was unveiled. There is also a monument 
in Exchange Place to Mr Vaughan, the founder of 
the Cleveland iron trade. The first governing body 
was established in 1841 ; the borough was incorpor- 
ated in 1853 ; and since 1867 Middlesborough 
returns one member to parliament. The area of 
the municipal borough is 2813 acres ; of the parlia- 
mentary borough, 4715 acres. Pop. of the township 
of Middlesborough ( 1801 ) 25 ; ( 1821 ) 40 ; ( 1831 ) 154 ; 
(1841) 5463; (1851 ) 7631; of municipal borough 
(1861)18,892; (1871)39,824; (1881)55,288; (1890) 
estimated, 75,000. See H. G. Reid’s Middles- 
borough and its J ubiloo ( 1881 ). 

Middlesex, a small county in the south of 
England, hounded on the N. by Hertfordshire, on 
the E. by Essex, on the W. by Buckinghamshire, 
and on the M. by the Thames and tlie county of 
London, The northern boundary is irregular, 
having been determined originally by the estates 
of the abbey of St Albans and the’ bishopric of 
Ely. On the east the river Loa and on the west the 
Colne and the Brent form the natural boundaries. 
Although small in extent the population is large, 
amounting to about 400,000, which is accounted for 
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l,v the Neighbourhood of the comity and city of 
London. We In at hear of Middlesex as u sub-king- 
dom dependent on Essex. Its position between the 
territory of the East Saxons anil that of the West 
Saxons accounts for the name. Tlie gi eater part 
of the surface was covered with a forest, of which 
Enfield Chase and Hampstead Heath are relies ; hut 
it was traversed by the great road which crossed the 
Thames, probably by a ford at Westminster, and 
led north-westward under the name of the Watling 
Street. The population was very sparse, and it 
lias been remarked that no castle stood within its 
boundary, and no great abbey except that of 
Westminster. After the Conquest we hear little 
of the county until 1101, when Henry I. granted 
it in farm to the citizens of London. The posi- 
tion of Middlesex thenceforward until the pass- 
ing of the Local Government Act in 18SS was 
wholly peculiar. For a rent of £300 per annum 
the citizens had the appointment of the sheriff 
and all other regal rights. It was usual for the 
sheriffs of the city to hold the office on alternate 
days, whence the legal form, 1 the sheriffs of 
London and sheriff of Middlesex.’ The whole 
body of citizens held the office, and their nominees 
were strictly speaking not high hut sub-sheriffs, 
while the Lord Mayor was Lord-lieutenant. Under 
this regime, as is well known, the county shared 
in the prosperity of its great neighbour, and 
became at lusL so populous that by the act 
already’ named those portions of it which lay 
nearest the Thames and the city’ were severed 
from it, and, with certain districts of Kent and 
, Surrey’, were incorporated into a new ‘county of 
London’ (q.v. ). At the same time a sheriff for 
Middlesex and a lord-lieutenant were appointed 
l>y the crown, and a singular usage which had 
subsisted for move than seven centuries ceased to 
obtain. 

The geological features of Middlesex are of a 
simple character. It has no high hills, no great 
rivers, no picturesque valley’s ; but the low roll- 
ing undulations consist oi: what is known as 
London clay, topped hero and there with river- 
drift, in which indications of early human life have 
been detected, as well as the fossil remains of 
elephants and other now extinct animals. There 
is hut little tillage, except for market-gardens, and 
a great part of the county’ consists of grazing laud, 
being occupied largely with villa residences, 
surrounded in many places with large parks. 
Brickfields occupy the western bonier, and the 
number of large suburban villages— without, how- 
ever, any’ important town — is remarkable. Brent- 
ford, Uxbridge, and Ealing are to the west of 
London, and the first-named is usually reckoned 
the county’ town. Northward are Harrow, with 
its school, Enfield, and Tottenham. Eastward are 
Ilighgato and Hornsey. London, it may be well 
to note, was never in Middlesex. 

Middlesex, and especially' its eastern border, was 
the scene of many conflicts with the Danes. Dur- 
ing the Wars of the Itoses, Barnet on the northern 
verge gave its name to the battle on the neighbour- 
ing Hadley Common, where in l-i71 the King-maker 
was defeated and slain. The principal mansions 
are Hampton Court (q.v.), Siou House (see IsfiES- 
vvortii), and Osterley, near Hounslow, which 
belongs to Lord Jersey', and is a handsome building 
by Robert Adam, 

Middle Temple. See Inns of Court. 

Middleton, a town of Lancashire, on the Irk, 

3 miles W. of Oldham and 6 NNE. of Manchester. 
Dating mainly from 1791, when it received a charter 
for a weekly market, it was incorporated as a. muni- 
cipal borough in 188G, the borough area including the 
townships of Middleton, Tonge, and Alkrington, 


with parts of Hopwood and Thornham. It is chiefly 
dependent upon its manufactures of silk anil 
cotton, anil lias an interesting parish church, a 
grammar-school (1572), public baths and libraries, 
Ac. Pop. (1851) 0740; (1881) 18,953. 

Middleton, a town of Ireland, 13 miles by rail 
E. of Cork. At the college ( 1(390) Curran was 
educated. Pop. 3358. 

Middleton, Conyers, afamous controversialist, 
was horn at Richmond in Yorkshire in 1GS3. He 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 17013 
obtained a fellowship, which a prudent marriage 
soon enabled him to resign. About 1722 lie became 
librarian to the university’, and in his later years 
was presented to the living of Hascombe in Surrey, 
He died at his seat at Hildesliam in Cambridge- 
shire in 1750. All his life through Middleton was 
busy in controversy, and in bitterness of tone and 
ferocity of temper he was a match for any of his 
contemporaries. His first antagonist was the 
redoubtable Bentley ; hut, though at first successful, 
lie was afterwards obliged to apologise to him for 
libel. His later controversies were theological in 
character, and in these he gained great distinction, 
hut left his own sincerity under grievous suspicion. 
His Letter from Home, showing an exact Conformity 
heturen Pu/icry ami Prtrjunkm (1729), was a severe 
attack on the Catholic ritual, the method employed 
being the historical— so much more deadly than 
dogmatic arguments. Ho next assailed the orthodox 
champion Wateilancl, and startled the devout by 
giving up literal inspiration and the historical 
truth of the Old Testament stories. He professed 
to he giving an unassailable answer to Tindal and 
his school of Deists, but it is none too certain that 
he was not himself a freethinker, bent on dealing 
a secret slab to a religion the bread of which he 
ate. In 1747 and the following year he published 
his famous Introductory Discourse and the Free 
Inquiry into the miraculous powers claimed to 
have subsisted in the Christian church after the 
apostolic age. He attacked the ecclesiastical 
miracles, pointing out that their true source was in 
the general intellectual condition of the age that 
produced them, without needing to postulate either 
supernatural interference on the one hand or 
human imposture on the other. It is not a little 
interesting that Gibbon ascribes his boyish con- 
version to the Roman Catholic faith to the indirect 
fnfinence of this work, which convinced him not 
that that church had preserved the gift of 
miraculous powers during the first four or five 
centuries, but that moat of its distinctive doctrines 
were already- formulated within that period. 
Middleton’s best-known book remains bis well- 
written and eulogistic life of Cicero [ 1741). See 
Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, chap. iv. part 6. 

Middleton, Thomas, dramatist, bora about 
1570, was the only son of William Middleton, 
gentleman, who settled in London and married 
Anne, daughter of William Snow. The earliest 
mention of IVfiddlelon in Henslowo’s Diary is under 
date 22d May’ 1602, when he was engaged with 
Mnnday', Drayton, Webster, and others on a lost 
play, Ciesar’s Fall. First on the list of his printed 
plays is Blurt, Master Constable (1602), a light, 
fanciful comedy. Two interesting tracts, Father 
Hubbard's Tale and The Black Book, exposing the 
iractices of London rogues and sharpers, were pub- 
islied in 1601, to which year belongs the first part 
of The Honest Whore (mainly written byDekker, 
but containing occasional scenes by Middleton). 
The Phanix and Michaelmas Term ( both published 
in 1607 ) are lively comedies ; and even more divert- 
ing is A Trick to catch the Old One (1G0S). The 
Family of Love (1608) and Your Five Gallants , 
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n.d, [ 1608], are of slender merit; but A Mail 
World, my Masters, from which Aphra Belm 
pilfered fieely in The City Heiress , is conducted 
with singular adroitness. All these early comedies 
of Middleton, even the poorest of them, are dis- 
tinguished by smartness and buoyancy. The Roar- 
ing Girl (1611), written in conjunction with 
Dekker, describes the exploits of Mary Frith, a 
noted cut-purse and virago, who is turned into an 
attractive heroine by the ldndly playwrights. Tn 
1613, and frequently in later years, Middleton was 
employed to write the Lord Mayor’s pageant. The 
highly amusing but somewhat indecorous comedy, 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, printed in 1630, was 
probably produced in 1613; and to that year may 
belong No Wit, No Help like a Woman's, lii'bt 
printed in 1667. A Fair Quarrel (1617), written 
with William Rowley, presents in the person of 
Captain Ager a noble example of blameless 
magnanimity. The World Tost at Tennis (1620), 
to which Rowley contributed, is an ingenious, well- 
written masque, contrived with more elaborate 
care than was usually bestowed on such composi- 
tions. On 6th September 1620 Middleton was 
appointed to the ollice of City Chronologcr. A MS. 
City Chronicle compiled by him was extant in the 
IStit century, hut has since disappeared. More 
Dissemblers besides Women (circa 1622, probably 
written in conjunction with Rowley), is more 
elaborate and substantial than the early comedies. 

The dates of The Witch, The. Mayor of Quin- 
borough, and The Old Law are dilikmlt to iix. The 
Witch, first printed in 1770, is interesting from the 
resemblance that it offers in the incantation scenes 
to the similar scenes in Macbeth, which was (prob- 
ably) written earlier. Some of the songs from 
Middleton’s play were foisted into Macbeth by 
the players. The Mayor of Quinborough (first 
printed in 1061) was supposed by Dye'e to he 
one of Middleton's earliest plays ; hut a passage 
in iv. 3 is certainly imitated from The Tempest. 
The tragic scenes contain some of Middleton’s 
most powerful writing ; the broadly comic scenes 
may he safely assigned to Rowley. The delight- 
ful comedy, The Old Law, first published in 1656 
as the work of Massinger, Middleton, and Rowley, 
bears some indications of having been originally 
produced in 1599. Massinger dul no more than 
revise the play on its revival at the Salisbury 
Court Theatre ; and there is more of Rowley in it 
than of Middleton. 

In the three posthumously published plays, The 
Changeling , The Spanish Gypsy, and Women beware 
Women, Middleton’s genius is seen at its highest. 
Rowley had a share in the first two and probably 
in the third. The Changeling (written circa 1623) 
has not the sustained tragic power of Webster’s 
masterpieces, and is weijpited with a cumbrous 
comic underplot (evidently managed by Rowley); 
but it contains one scene (the colloquy between 
De Flores and Beatrice after the murder of Alonzo) 
that for sheer intensity of passion finds no parallel 
outside Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies. It was 
one of the first plays revived at the Restoration. 
The Spanish Gypsy (circa 1623), a rich romantic 
play, opens sombrely, leading us to expect a 
tragical issue, hut ends cheerfully ; the breezy 
Gypsy-scenes are doubtless by Rowley. Women 
beware I Vamcti has a blithe beginning, but closes 
in tragic gloom. As a whole it is even more power- 
ful than The Changeling. 

A very envious, interesting, and skilful play is 
A Game at Chess, which was acted for nine clays 
continuously, with unbounded applause, in August 
1624. The cause of its great popularity was that 
it gave expression to the general feeling of satis- 
faction at the failure of the negotiations for the 
Spanish marriage. Gondomar ( 1 the Black Knight ’) 


was satirised with scathing severity ; and the Arch- 
bishop of Spalatro (‘the Fat Bishop’) was rudely 
handled. After the performance had continued 
for nine days a strong protest from Gondomar 
caused the witluhawal of the play; and both author 
and actors were summoned to appear before the 
Privy-council. Middleton shifted out of the way. 

The Widow, a comedy of uncertain date, was 
published in 1652 as the work of Jonson, Fletcher, 
and Middleton ; hut it is difficult to assign any 
part to Jonson, and Fletcher’s share was slight. 
The scene in act iv. where Latrocinio disguises 
himself as an empiric and dispenses his nostrums 
seems rather to be imitated from Ben Jonson 
than written by him. Anything for ct Quiet Life, 
printed in 1662 and written area 1619, may have 
been revised by Shirley. 

In 1626 Middleton composed the city pageant, 
The Triumphs of Health and Prosperity. On 4th 
July 1627 lie was buried at Newington Butts. 
He had married in 1602 or 1603 Mary, daughter 
of Edward Morlieck, one of the six clerks in 
Chancery; and his son Edward, the only child of 
the marriage, was horn in 1604. The vidow 
survived for about a year. Ben Jonson succeeded 
to the post of City Ohronologer. 

Middleton was concerned in the authorship of 
some of the plays included in the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Mr Fleay plausibly 
assigns to him A Mutch at Midnight (usually 
attributed to Rowley) and the pseudo-, Shake- 
spearian Puritan. 

Dyce’s edition of Middleton's works was published in 
1840 ( 5 vols.) ; an edition by tlio present writer appeared 
in 1885-86 ( 8 vols.). Selected Plays (2 vols.), with an 
Introduction by Mr A. C. Swinburne, nro included in the 
‘ Mermaid’ series, edited by Mr Havelock ISllis. 

Middletown, (1) a city and port of entry of 
Connecticut, on the right bank of the Connecticut 
liiver, 15 miles below Hartford, at the junction of 
three railway lines. It is a well-built town, dating 
from 1636, with wide, shaded streets and Humor- 
ous handsome residences. Here are the Wesleyan 
University (1831), the Berkeley Divinity Boliool 
(Episcopal), a large state hospital for the insane, 
anil an industrial school for girls. The manu- 
factures include sewing-machines, tape, webbing, 
Britannia wave, &c. Pop. ( 1 890 ) 9012, — ( 2 ) A town 
of New York, 67 miles by rail NNW. of New York 
city. It contains the state homoeopathic insane 
asylum, ami has manufactures of iron, blankets, 
hats, &c. Pop. 8494. — (3) A town of Ohio, on the 
Miami River and Canal, 35 miles by rail N. of 
Cincinnati, with several paper-mills and tobacco- 
factories. Pop. 4538. 

Middlewicli, an old-fashioned market- town of 
Cheshire, on the river Dane and the Grand Trunk 
Canal, 21 miles E. of Chester. Its salt-manu- 
facture has declined. Pop. 3379. 

Midge, a common name for many different kinds 
of delicate flies, more or less gnat-like in structure, 
hut usually harmless in habit. The adults dance 
in great swarms in the air ; the larva 1 arc usually 
aquatic. A common little lirowu midge, Corethra 
plinnicornis, has beautifully transparent lame, 
frequent in stagnant water; while those of Chiron- 
omus phtmosits are bright rod, known as blood- 
worms, and much sought after by birds and fishes. 
The name is sometimes extended beyond the limits 
of the family Cliironomida?, to include such forms as 
the formidable Dauubian gnat (Siimdium colum- 
baschcnsc) or the allied buffalo gnat of the southern 
United States. See Gnat. 

Midhurst, a nmrket-town of Sussex, on the 
Rather, a navigable tributary of the Aran, 65 miles 
by rail SW. of London anil 12 N. of Chichester. 
Colxlen was horn close by, and Lyell was educated 
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at the grammar-school (1672). GWdmy House, 
i mile NE., was built about 1530 by the Earl of 
Southampton, and for 239 years hart been the seat 
of ei"ht Viscounts Montague, when in 1793 it 
was reduced by lire to a beautiful ruin. Till 1SS5 
Midhurst borough (35 s>q. in. in area) returned 
a member to parliament. Pop. of parish (1S51) 
*1481 ; (1881) 1615. 

Midif Canal r>u. See Garonne. 

Midiailitcs, an Aiab race, descended, accorrt- 
j]j Cr jo Scripture, from Midian, the son of Abraham 
by Iveturah. They occupied great part oi the 
country between the Red Sea and the Plains of 
lloab, and had their headquarters east of what is 
Jjow the Gulf of Akabah. They were at least 
partly nomadic, hut their caravans brought gold 
and incense from the south to Palestine, and traded 
between Egypt and Syria. Some of them lived 
near Sinai; to them belonged Jethro, priest or 
sheik of Midian — the father-in-law of Moses. The 
Midianites were very troublesome neighbours to 
the Israelites till Gideon’s victory over them. 
Their national god was Baal-Peor. In Midian 
proper, to the east and south-east of the Gulf of 
Akabah, the Romans had valuable mines. Sir 
Richard Burton was convinced that gold was still 
to he found there, and as an outcome of visits paid 
in this interest wrote his Gold Mines and Ruined 
Cities of Midian (1878), and Midian Revisited 
(1S79). Later travellers have nob confirmed his 
opinion ; but petroleum seems to occur. Midian 
censed to be Egyptian and became Turkish again 
iu 1887. 

Midlothian. See Edinburghshire. 

Midliaimr, capital of a district in Bengal, on 
the Kasai River, 68 miles W. of Calcutta by road 
and canal. There are some manufactures, and an 
American mission to the Santals. Pop. 33,500. 

Midrash, the Hebrew exposition of the Old 
Testament. See Exegesis. 

Midshipman, the second rank attained by 
combatant officers in the royal navy. As a cadet 
he remains two years in the Britannia , the cadet 
training ship. On passing out, if lie obtains a first- 
class certificate, he is rated midshipman at once ; if 
he only obtains a second-class certificate, he serves 
six months at sea as naval cadet and then passes 
for midshipman ; if he only gets a third-class certi- 
ficate, he cannot pass for midshipman until he lias 
been twelve months at sea. A midshipman has 
to serve four years and six months in tliat rank, 
inclusive of the time allowed him on leaving the 
Britannia; then if he is nineteen years of age he 
can pass his examination as acting sub-lieutenant. 
He next joins the college at Greenwich, where 
he receives a nine months’ course in mathe- 
matics, navigation, &c,, at the end of which time 
he has to pass his final examination in those sub- 
jects to qualify him for the rank of lieutenant. 
From Greenwich he proceeds to the torpedo school 
for a three months’ course before passing his final 
examination in that branch ; then to the gunnery 
school for another nine months’ course in gunnery 
before his final examination. Lastly, he has to go 
through a three months’ course in pilotage. If fie 
is lucky enough to obtain a first-class certificate in 
all five branches — viz. seamanship, mathematics, 
torpedo, gunnery, and pilotage — he obtains his lieu- 
tenant’s commission at once as his reward ; other- 
wise he has to wait two or three years, as a rule, as 
a sub-lieutenant before being promoted. A. mid- 
shipman’s time is principally devoted to his instruc- 
tion, and he is undergoing a period of probation for 
his future career. He is examined every six months 
in all subjects to ascertain the progress he is making, 
ancl is liable to be summarily dismissed if he is 


found not to he making satisfactory progress or 
to he not likely to make an efficient officer. There 
is no open competition for cadetships as for com- 
missions in the army; hut cadets are nominated, 
and there is a limited system of competition, three 
candidates being allowed to compete for every 
vacancy. Midshipman is the only naval title 
peculiarly English ; from what it takes its origin 
it is difficult to say. He ranks with a second-lieu- 
tenant in the army. In France he is styled ‘ enreigne 
de vaissean,’ and in other navies he remains ciulet 
until he becomes a sub- or under-lieutenant. A 
midshipman receives only Is. 9d. a day (£31, 18s. 
9rt. per annum); he is consequently dependent 
on Ins friends for more or less pecuniary assistance 
until he becomes a sub-lieutenant. 

Midsummer May— 24th June— is one of the 
four English quarter-days. For Midsummer Eve, 
see John’s (Eve or St). 

Midwifery. See Obstetrics. 

Mieris, Frans van, Dutch painter, horn at 
Leyden, 16th April 1635, and died there, 12th 
March 1681, painted genre pictures and poi traits 
all of small size. He was a pupil of Geraul Dow, 
hut, though a very able painter, scarcely lises to 
the level of his master. His son, Willem (1662- 
1747), and Willem’s son, Frans (1689-1763), fol- 
lowed closely in his footsteps. 

Micsclier’s Vesicles. See Gbegarinida. 

Migue. Jacijues Paul, to whom Catholic 
theology owes a great debt of gratitude, was horn 
at St Flour in Cantal, 25th October 1800, and died 
in Paris on his seventy-fifth birthday. He was 
educated at the seminary at Orleans, was or- 
dained priest in 1824, and served some time as 
curate at Ihiiseaux in the diocese of Orleans. A 
difference with his bishop about a hook on the 
liberty of the priests drove liim to Paris in 1833, 
where he started L’Univers Religieux, afterwards 
called simply L’ Univers, In 1836 he sold the paper, 
and soon after set up a great publishing house 
at Petit Montrouge, near Paris, which gave to the 
world, besides numerous other works of theology, 
Scriptural sacrce eursus completes and Theoloijiw 
c ui's us (each 28 vols. 1840-45), Collection des 
Or at curs saerts (100 vols. 1846-48), Patrologke 
eursus complctiis (Latin series, 221 vols., 1844 ct 
sen. ; 2d ed. 1878 ct seq. ; 1st Greek series, 104 
vols,, 2d series, 5S vols., both since 1857), and 
the Encyclopedic tlieoloqiquc (171 vols. 1844-66). 
Unfortunately these editions were prepared too 
hastily, and moreover by superficial scholars, so 
that they do not possess critical value. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris, thinking that the Abbe Migne’s 
great undertaking had become a mere commercial 
speculation, forbade it to be continued, and, when 
the indefatigable director refused to obey, sus- 
pended him. A great fire, more powerful than the 
veto of the archbishop, put an end to the work in 
February 1868. 

Miffiict, Francois Auguste Alexis, a great 
French historian, was horn Sth May 1796, at Aix 
in Provence, studied at Avignon, and then law at 
Aix along with Thiers. Both were admitted to 
the bar at the same time (ISIS), hut Mignet’s true 
vocation was at once apparent in the no less solid 
than brilliant prize-essay for the Academy of In- 
scriptions on the institutions of France in the time 
of St Louis. In 1821 he went to Paris, and soon 
began to write for the Couiricr Fmngais, and to 
lecture with applause on Modern History at the 
Athdnde. In the spring of 1824 appeared . his 
Histoire de la Rivolitlion Fninqaisc , a sane and 
admirable summary— the first complete history by 
one other than an actor in the great drama. 
Miynet joined the staff of the National, and with 
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Thiers signed the famous protest of the journalists 
on July 25, 1830, After the revolution of 1830 lie 
became Keeper of the Archives at the Foreign 
Office, but lost this in 13-18. In 1833 he went on a 
confidential mission to (Spain, and used the oppor- 
tunity to explore the famous Simancas Aiehives. 
Elected to the Academy of Moial Sciences at its 
foundation in 1832, he succeeded Comte as its 
perpetual secretary in 1837, and was elected to (ill 
Kaynouaid’s chair among the Forty in 1836. He 
died 24th March 1884, within three months of 
Henri Martin. Mignet was the first great special- 
ist in French history who devoted himself to the 
complete study of particular periods, and in his 
work lie displayed a marvellous mastery of docu- 
ments. 

His works include Nigooiations relatives A la Succes- 
sion d’Espai/iie sous Louis XIV. ( 1836-42 ) ; Antonio 
Perez ct Philippe II. (1845) ; Vie de Franklin ( 1848) ; 
II [Poire de Marie Stuart (1851); Charles Quint, son 
Abdication, son Sfjour et su Marl ait MunastSrc de Yustc 
(1S54); iSloi/rs Ihsturiques (1S43 and 1864); and 
Ilimhti de Francois I. et de Charles V. (1875). For a 
great projected history of the ltefonnatiou, lie is said to 
have collected hundreds of volumes of manuscript corre- 
spondence. See Tiefort, Majnet und seine Werke ( Buda- 
pest, 1S85); the Life by E. Petit (Paris, 1S80); and 
Jules Simon, Mignet, Michelet, Henri Marlin (1889). 

Mignonette {Reseda odomta), a plant of the 
natural order llesedacem, a native of the north of 
Africa, in universal cultivation on account of the 
delicious fragrance of its (lowers. Though usually 
cultivated as an annual, it is really a perennial, 
and assumes a sub-shmhhy character when pro- 
tected from cold and wee in winter. It is to bo 
seen during summer in almost every garden, and 
during winter in almost every greenhouse in 
Britain ; it is often cultivated in (lower-pots in 
apartments, and no (lower is so common in the 
boxes which are placed outside of windows in 
towns. Yet it was first introduced into England 
by Lord Bateman, who brought it from the Royal 
Garden at Paris in 1752 ; nor had it then been 
lung known in France. It rapidly became a uni- 
versal favourite throughout Europe. The Fieuch 
name mignonette, now its popular name every- 
where, signifies Little Darling. What is called 
Tree Mignonette is not even a distinct varielj, 
but merely the common kind trained in an erect 
form, and prevented from early iloweiing by pinch- 
ing off the ends of the shoots. — Weld (q.v.) belongs 
to the same genus. 

Migration of Animals. An animal is 
usually described as ‘migiating’ when it shifts 
its quarters at particular periods of the year. 
This, in the northern hemisphere, takes place in 
spring and autumn, the directions at these seasons 
being respectively north and south ; in the opposite 
hemisphere the course taken by the migrants is 
reversed, while in most warm and temperate 
regions herbivorous mammals, to escape insects 
and to obtain fresher vegetation (and following 
them the predatory carnivora), ascend in summer 
to higher altitudes, descending again when the 
snow covers their grazing ground. Examples 
are afforded by the deer m North America and 
Scandinavia, the alpine hares in Scotland, the 
Himalayan monkeys, &c. But, just as in Hiber- 
nation (q.v.) there is every gradation between 
ordinary sleep and the long-continued dormancy 
so designated, so it is possible to trace numerous 
steps connecting the ordinary roaming about of an 
animal in search of food with the persistent Right 
or march in one definite direction at a date so 
determinate that it may be reckoned upon to 
within a few days. There are, however, in addi- 
tion, migrations of an irregular character, stimu- 
lated by causes still imperfectly understood, though 


in the majority of cases the necessity of seeking 
more abundant food-supplies — the jirimuni mobile 
of all roaming — is at the bottom of what seems at 
Hist .sight a n himsical movement. 

Birds me the most marked migrants. The 
phenomena exhibited by them in this i espect have 
been sufficiently described in Yol. II. p. 172 . 
Vaiious species (the robin and the song thiush, 
for example) which stay in Great Britain during 
winter aie in various continental countries migrants. 
Again, all winter there is a drifting' over from the 
mainland to the British shores of species which 
arc not recognised as birds of passage, this shift- 
ing of quarters, in a manner akin to migration, 
except that it is indeterminate as Lo season, being 
probably due to a lack of food when continental 
Europe is covered with snow. This reason may also 
l>e assigned for those ii regular appeal ances of tlie 
wax-wing and the nutcracker in the British Isles, 
and for those sudden arrivals from central Asia 
in Europe, on to the western limits of Gieat 
Britain, of tho l’allas sand-grouse, which were the 
ornithological events of 1859, 1SG3, and 1888. 

Mammals are less migratory, their movements 
being restricted by the impossibility of crossing the 
ocean. The reindeer, however, in many parLs of the 
Arctic continent, moves north at the beginning of 
summer and south at the approach of winter, and 
in the Hudson Bay region the Arctic fox — the 
young more especially — often retreats southward 
in October, returning northward in spring, though 
in Greenland, Spitsbergen, and the Arctic regions 
generally both animals are winter residents, the 
fox shifting its quarters very little, and the rein- 
deer only from one valley deeply covered with snow 
to another in which the lichens and the withered 
vegetation can be reached more easily. The polar 
and other seals and eelacea make regular migra- 
tions, the latter following the melting ice-fields, 
while each species of the former reaches the const 
at different dates, though their winter haunts are 
still problematical. But most northern mammals 
are bibernalors when they cannot find sufficient 
food-supply during winter. The irregular migrants 
are the most remarkable, Among these the Lem- 
ming (q.v., Myotles lemnvus) is the best known. 
These animals, at intervals of five, twenty, or even 
a greater number of years, suddenly start from 
their home in Northern .Scandinavia, in vast 
droves, followed liy myriads of predatory birds and 
mammals, and steadily pursue a southward course 
until they meet the sea, when they boldly plunge 
in and are often drowned in enormous numbers. 
None ever return. The North American gray 
squirrel ( Sciurus migrator /«*) will often remain 
for years in one district, und then suddenly migrate 
in millions. These two cases — and the lemmings 
of North America (HI. torguntns, vav. hlidsonius) 
exhibit traits similar to their European congeners — 
may, like the corresponding inilux of rats and mice 
in various districts, of the Hesporomys in Brazil, 
and of the Hying foxes (gigantic hats of the 
genus Pteropus) in parts of Australia, he ascribed 
to the food-supplies in a particular area having 
suddenly failed or become unequal to the demands 
upon them ; for il is hard to credit the theory that 
the southward incursions of the lemmings are 
stimulated by their instinctive eagerness to reach 
a long vanished ‘Atlantis,’ to which, in former 
days, their ancestors periodically resorted, and of 
the existence of which they possess an inherited 
though inaccurate remembrance. The American 
bison was also in the habit of migrating southward 
and northward after the fashion of the reindeer and 
Asiatic wild-ass (Asinits Onager), and no doubt 
for identical reasons. But the irregular migrations 
of the quagga and the South African antelopes, 
followed by herds of lions and other carnivora, are, 
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or were, due to a scarcity of water and naturally 
of food also. The occasional inroads of hears and 
wolves oil settled districts are not migrations 
proper, for their boldness is stimulated solely by 
hunger through the scarcity of food during more 
than usually severe winters ; and to an allied cause 
may he traced the long excursions of various 
monkeys (Entellus and Rhesus) at irregular 
periods. 

Many fishes are regular migrants. The salmon, 
the shad, some smelts (the Ninth-west American 
oolaclian, Osmcncs pacifieus, for example), eels, the 
sea lamprey, the sturgeon, the river tiout, &c., all 
migiate from the sea up rivers at the spawning 
season, while the roach and the ide of Scandinavia 
nih'rate from lakes into the tributary streams for 
the* purpose of depositing their ova. The herring, 
spiat, pilchard, and other Clupeidie move from 
deep water in spring to shallower places move in- 
shore, in order that the greater warmth of the 
water may hatch the spawn ; while other species 
(e.g. the sudden arrival of the Tenmotloii saltator 
oil the southern coast of Morocco in 1887, and 
succeeding seasons, after an absence for twenty- 
seven years) appear and disappear periodically, 
though in all probability most fishes are move or 
less migratory. 

Among reptiles, turtles are the only known 
migiants, moving on shore at fixed periods to 
deposit their eggs in the sand, and dispoi ting 
themselves in the sea during the rest of the year. 

Among Invertehrata there are noregular migrants ; 
hut many of them perforin irregular migrations of 
considerable interest. The destructive fligdits of 
various species of Locusts (<pv.) and Grasshoppers 
(rpv. ) in search of green food^ the occasional fligdits 
of butterflies, and the ijuasi-inarcb.es of the ter- 
mites-ants are cases in point. In July 1890, near 
Romevshof, in the Riga district, there was wit- 
nessed a (light of small beetles. The mass in 
motion was about 2 miles long, 1J mile broad, and 
7 yards thick. It moved in a northerly direction, 
obscuring the sun, and at times settling on the 
fields. The flights of the various species of locust 
(especially Puehyt glint mujmtoriua) are, how- 
ever, not always impelled by hunger, for though 
they generally breed in a sandy district when 
food is scarce, and are therefore compelled to 
seek another where it is more plentiful, the 
reverse course is sometimes taken, as if the 
species was seeking tins barren home of its 
ancestors. Temperature may also have something 
to do with locnstal migrations, and there is a 
tendency for the flights to take particular direc- 
tions. The nearest approach to periodical migra- 
tion known is the curious movement of butterflies 
across the Isthmus of Panama and seaward in June 
and the beginning of J uly many years in succession. 
But it is not known where they go to, though butter- 
fly showers have been met with in the Pacific 
several miles from land, and other flights have 
crossed Ceylon of such an extent that, though miles 
in breadth, they occupied several continuous days 
in their passage. It may be taken for granted that 
all marine animals, like all terrestrial ones, shift 
about in search of food, when not permanently 
fixed in their adult condition. Yet, with the ex- 
ceptions mentioned, it is difficult to point to any 
which are migrants in tlio true sense of the term. 
A curious inroad of crustaceans — a species of 
Seaarma — has been noticed off Cuba, where, at 
Cape San Antonio, they invaded the houses and 
the light-tower. Laud-crabs are sometimes migra- 
tory. The violet species of the West Indies ( Gecar- 
ciitus ruricola ) lives several miles inland, returning 
to the sea once a year to deposit its spawn. Other 
species are found^ at heights of 4500 feet, in the 
Deccan, though they do not appear to visit the sea, 


being fresh- water spawnei-,. Rut in Ascension land- 
crabs climb up Green Mountain and steal labbits 
from their holes, and in Japan the cral) Teljilmsa 
is found on the top-, of mountains several thousand 
feet high, ami in Greece and Italy liy streams far 
inland. 

Migration is, therefore, in the last majority of 
cases, due ( I ) to the necessity of searching for food 
and (2), as in the case of fishes, Crustacea, reptiles, 
&c., of finding a suitable place for depositing their 
eggs. The causes which impel buds to migrate 
are more complicated, though the two mentioned 
are the leading ones. With mammals, in all like- 
lihood, this trait is of an origin so remote that it 
preceded the present distribution of land and 
water. This is shown by the range of various 
extinct groups. Thus, tree horses of the genus 
Eijhus are of older-Plioceiie date in Europe, but 
of Post-Pliocene, or even of later appearance, in 
Ameiiea, into which they have migrated, though 
on that continent they expired comparatively soon. 
But tapirs, though now essentially an American 
group, being more abundant there than in Asia, 
are in the Old World Lower Miocene, while in the 
New World they do not extend further back than 
the Post-Pliocene epoch. Lastly — and the list might 
he largely extended— cainelulic, though now confined 
to Asia and South America, ave really an American 
group, hating been largely developed in the Mio- 
cene ago of the northern part of the continent, 
whereas the true camels, according to Wallace, seem 
to have passed into Asia and the llamas into South 
America. We uiay, indeed, .infer with confidence 
that in the most remote periods of the world’s 
history migration existed ; indeed, if we accept 
(though few paleontologists do) Hie conclusions of 
Barrande, they lend countenance to the belief that 
at a date incalculably distant by our methods of 
measuring time this animal trait was established 
among the trilobites and other pakuozoic inverte- 
brates. It is thus, in some instances, permissible 
to suggest that the habit is a ‘survival, though it 
is difficult to point to a case in which it is at 
present practised without the animal benefiting 
thereby. For just as hibernation, by enabling an 
animal to live within its area, serves an impel taut 
urpose in the straggle for existence, so migration, 
y enabling it to escape vicissitudes of climate anil 
the revolutions o£ the globe which would be fatal 
to it or to its offspring, renders the species more 
likely to survive longer than it would otherwise be 
capable of doing. 

See De Sevres, Dos Gentses ties Migrations ties Animaux 
(1842); Brown, Short Studies front Nature, anil Our 
Earth; Palmcn, Om Foglarncs Jlyttningsviigar (1874), 
with bibliography of subject bo far ns birds are con- 
cerned; Hurting, Our Summer Migrants (1877); Duns, 
Science for All; Reports of the British Association 
Committee on the Migration of Birds (1883 seqq . ) ; 
Richardson, Fauna BoretUi-Amcricana ; Von Wrangel, 
Expedition to the Eolar Sea ; Escliriclit, Forhand. Skein - 
dtnaviske Naturliistoriske Forming (1847); llink, 
Danish Greenland (187b) ; Collett, in Journal of the 
Linncan Suciety (Zoology), vol. xiii. ; Crotch, in Journal 
of the Linncan 'Society (Zoology ) ; Von lining, in Kusmos 
(1885); Challenger Report, vol. i. p. 927; Nicholson and 
Lydekker, Manual of Palaeontology ( 1889 ) ; and the 
article Geographical Distkibutiok. 

Miguel, Majua Evarist, usurper of the throne 
of Portugal, was born at Lisbon, 20tli October 1802, 
the third son of King John VI. A deteimined 
hater of all constitutional principles, lie plotted 
(1824) to overthrow the constitutional form of 
government granted by his father : he caused the 
ministers to be arrested and liis father to be closely 
watched in liis palace ; but the aged king escaped 
to an English man-of-war anchored in the estuary. 
Miguel and his mother, his principal abettor, were 
lmnished. At the death of John YI. in 1826, the 
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tliyone devolved upon Miguel's elder brother, 
Pedro, the empeior of lliazil ; lie, however, resigned 
it in favour of his daughter, Maiia, but making 
Miguel regent till her major- 
ity, Miguel at once dissoh ed 
tile constitutional coites, 
summoned the Cortes that 
had piecedod it, and was on 
30th June 1828 by it pro- 
claimed king. But Pedro of 
Biazil gathered an anny at 
the Azoies, and in 1832 
eaptuied Opoito and Lisbon, 
and Cliailes, Napier de- 
stioyed Miguel’s fleet oil 1 
Cape St Vincent (1833). 

Next year Marianas restored 
to t he tin one, and Miguel 
witluliew to Italy, piotest- 
ing. lie died on 14th No- 
vember 1866 at Bionnbftch, 
near Weitheim in Baden, 
having been a spoilt youth, 
a wildly dissolute man, ami 
a tyianuical ruler. 

Mildosicli, Franz von, 
the greatest of Slavonic 
scholars, was horn at Lut- 
tenherg, in the Slovenian 
part of Styria, 20th Novem- 
ber 1813. After studying 
law at the university of 
Giatz, he went in 183S to 
Vienna to practise as an 
advocate, hut was led by lvopitar to the study of 
philology, and in 1844 obtained a post in the Im- 
perial Library. Fiom 1830 to 1S83 lie was piofessor 
of Slavonic at Vienna, in 1831 being elected to the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1869 made a ‘ Ritter.’ 
His works, nearly thirty in number, include Radices 
Limjuce Pakuoslorenicw (1843); Lexicon Lingual 
PuUmslormicce (1850); Vcrglcichemle Gramnwtik 
tier Slaicischcu Hpraehm (4' vols, 1832-74), -which 
has done for Slavonic wliat Grimm and Diez have 
done for the German and the Romance languages ; 
Die, Bildung clcr Slawisehen Personeimamcn ( 1860 ) ; 
Uebcr die Hundarten utul die Wander uiigen der 
Zigeuner Burojms (12 parts, 1872-80) ; Humunischc 
U ntei'sunhunqen (1882); and Etijmaloijisches Wor- 
terbuch der Slawisehen Spruchcn (1886). 

Miknas, Mequinez, or Miknasa, a town of 
Morocco, 32 miles W. by S. of Fez and 70 miles 
from the coast, stands amidst olive groves on the 
slope of a hill. It is surrounded by walls, and is 
perhaps the best built town in Moioeco. The palace 
is the summer residence of the sultan, and the 
mosque of Muley Ismail is the burial-place of the 
royal house. Pop. about 30,000. For the early his- 
tory of the place, see Joiirn. Asiaticjue (1885). 

Milan, the second in size of Italian cities, 
Naples ranking Hist and Rome third, stands in the 
great plain of Lombardy, SO miles NE. of Turin, 
155 W. of Venice, and 25 »S. of Lake Como at the 
foot of the Alps. The city, nearly circular in shape, 
is sun outuled on three sides by walls, lias a circuit 
of nearly 8 miles, and is entered by 14 gates. 
Although a place of great antiquity, it does not 
possess many very old buildings : it lias been too 
greatly ravaged by war, The modern city is a 
busy, enterprising, and wealthy community. The 
streets are broad and regular, and the bouses sub- 
stantial and roomy. The principal church is the 
cathedral of the archbishop, the foundation of 
■which was laid, on a site where already two 
cathedrals liad stood, by Gian Galeazzo Visconti in 
1386 ; it was completed by order of Napoleon I, in 
1S05-13. It is built entirely of marble, and in the 


Gothic style, with an appioaeh to Flamboyant ii 
the ornamentation; blit the windows atul poital 
of the facade (16th centuiy) aie Italian. Tin 


exterior is adorned with some GOOD htatues in 
niches and a vast number of pinnacles. Other 
noticeable churches are St Ambrose, founded in 
S6S, on the site of one dedicated by the saint him- 
self in 387 — it has early mosaics, an altar with 
clever goldsmith’s woik, and other antiquities; 
St Eustorgiiis, dedicated in 320, with inteicstiug 
sepulchral monuments ; St George, founded in 
730, but gieally modernised, with pictures by 
Luini and Ferraii; St Maria dclle Gra/ie (built 
1463), on the wallb of whose refectory is Leonaido 
da Vinci’s ‘Last Supper;’ and St Maurico the 
Greater (1497-1506), adorned with paintings by 
Luini and his school. The principal secular build- 
ing is the Brera Palace (12lh century), formerly a 
Jesuit college, now tlio palace of arts and sciences, 
which shelters within its piecincts a very valuable 
galleiy of paintings by such mastois as Raphael, 
Da Vinci, Luini, Mantegna, the Bellinis, Titian, 
Vandyck, &e. , an academy of art, a collection of 
casts for modelling, the magnilicent monument of 
Gaston de Foix, the. national library ( 1770 ) of 
162,000 vols. and 3650 MSS., an arclucologioal 
museum, and an observatory. In Frederick Bor- 
romeo’s creation, the famous Ambrosian Libraiy 
( 1609 ), there are 104,000 vols, and 8100 MSS. , besides 
collections of drawings, engravings, and pictures. 
The city is adorned with numerous palaces, as that 
of the archbishop (1570); the royal palace, with 
fine modern frescoes ; the Late Renaissance muni- 
cipal palace (1558); the former castle of the 
Visconti (15th century), with frescoes by Luini; 
the Poldi-Pezzoli palace, with a collection of paint- 
ings of Leonardo da Vinci’s school, armour, and 
aitistic objects ; and several others. The arcaded 
colonnade of Victor Emmanuel ( 1S63-G7 ), lined wit li 
fine shops, forms a favourite promenade of the 
people. The Arch of Peace, built of white marble 
( 1807-3S), cominenioiates the exploits of Napoleon. 
The Della Scala opera-house (1778) is the second 
largest (next after ,San Carlo at Naples) in 
Italy. Beecaria, Manzoni, the popes Pius IV. and 
Gregory XIV. were natives of Milan. The prin- 
cipal of the scientific and artistic institutions 
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ai'e an academy, a higher technical institute, 
several scientific societies, a museum oi natuial 
history, schools of veterinary practice, music, and 
a inilitaiy geogiapliical institute. The chaiitahle 
institutions aie numerous and splendidly endowed, 
] m \ ing an aggregate property of £7,000,000 sterling ; 
the Cheat Hospital (founded in 1448) can accommo- 
date 2300 patients. Owing to its central situa- 
tion in the upper valley of the Po, to the fact 
that it is the principal meeting-place of the north 
Italian railways and canals, and owing to its 
proximity to tiie Alpine passes, Milan has always 
been a place of mnch coninieice. It now crnries 
on a vast tiade, much increased since the opening 
of the Gothard railway, in raw silk, cotton, grain, 
rice, and cheese, and manufaetmes silks, velvets, 
gold, silver, and iron waves, railway carriages, 
tobacco, porcelain, electric-light appaiatus, and is 
an active centre of the printing-trade. Milan 
is tiie chief financial and hanking city of North 
Italy. Pop. (1876) 283,223 j ( 1881 ) 295,343. This 
is tiie pop. of the city (214,0,84 in 1881) and the 
suburbs ; the commune had (1881) 321,839 inhabit- 
ants; ( 1S90) 360,000. 

Milan (Lat. Mediolanum) was originally a town 
of the Insnbriftn Gauls. It was concpieied by the 
Ilomans, 222 B.C., and under them became a con- 
spicuous centre of wealth and civic influence ; its 
citizens were noted for their refined manneis and 
liteuiry tastes, and the public buildings for their 
beauty and elegance. In the beginning of the 4th 
centmy it was selected as the residence of the 
imperial court by Maximum. It was sacked by the 
Huns (under Attila) iu 452, by the Goths in 539, 
and passed to the Longobards (5(19), and to the 
Fianks previous to its subjection by the German 
empiie. Here several of the German emperois 
were crowned with the li on Crown. The city was 
in the 11th century the head of the Lombard 
League of towns that opposed Frederick I., who 
twice besieged it, and once razed it to the giound. 
Nevertheless it continued to prosper, notwithstand- 
ing that it was distracted by the intestine feuds of 
the Guelplis and Ghibellines. Supreme power 
became eventually (from 1277) vested in the 
Ghibelline Visconti, who extended the ascendency 
of Milan over the whole of Lombardy, and in 1395 
bought from the emperor the title of duke. The 
successors of the Visconti iu the lordship of Milan 
were the Sforzas (1430-1533). Fiom 1505 to 1713 
Milan submitted to the predominance of Spain, and 
fiom Spain passed to Austria. Under Bonaparte it 
was declared the capital of the Cisalpine Republic, 
of the Italian Republic, and, finally, of the 
Kingdom of Italy. In 1815 Milan was restored 
to Austria, and continued the capital of the Austro- 
Italian kingdom until the annexation of Lomhardy 
to Piedmont in 1859 by the peace of Villafranea. 
The 1848 troubles in Italy originated in a revolt of 
tiie Milanese against the tyranny of the Austrians. 
— The province has an area of 1213 sq, in. and a 
pop. (1881) of 1,114,991; and (1889) 1,228,218. 
See Histories by Rosmini (4 vols. 1820), Cantu 
(2 vols. 1844), and Cusani (7 vols. 1862-67). 

MiUlZZO (anc. Mylu: ), a fortified seaport of 
Sicily, on a promontoiy 21 miles \V. of Messina. 
Off Mylffiin 260 B.C. the Romans won a great sea- 
fight over the Carthaginians ; and here on 20th 
July 1800 Garibaldi, with 2500 men, defeated 7000 
Neapolitans, and compelled the garrison to evacuate 
the fortress. Pop. 7971. 

MiUlcw ( A. S. Mehdediu, ‘ honey-dew ’ ), ageneral 
name applied to numerous diseases of plants caused 
by or associated with the parasitism of certain 
fungi. The name is obviously most appropriate in 
refeience to those fungi which form white mealy 
patches on the plants. Some of the most important 


aie species of Ervsiphe, and aie common both rm 
leaves and gieen stems of many Dicotyledons and 
a few Monocotyledons. The filaments of the 
fungus branch and spread o\er the epidermis of 
the plant, sending Michels eveiy belt- and theie. 
into the celK They multiply by the asexual 
foi niatiou of .spnies, and in most cases also from 
sexually produced fructifications. Among the 
common forms may he noted: Erysiphe lampro- 
earpa on Composite, Iiantago, Veibasemn, 
Labiates ; E. graminis on grasses ; E. martii on 
Ibnhelliferm and Leguminosce ; E. communis on 
Polygonum, Rnmex, Convolvulus, Teasel, Ranun- 
culus, &e. ; E. (oi Ouliitm) tucheri on the vine; 
Poilospltcera kunzei on Primus ; P. castagnei on 
hops. These are all nearly lelated, hut the mildew 
or rust of corn ( Puccinia grmninis or PEcichwn 
berberidis), whose life is divided between baibeiry 
and ceieal, belongs to a distinct series. See Fungi. 

Mile, a tenestiial measure of length, is derived 
fiom the Roman viillictre, which contained 1000 
paces (milk pussuum) of 5 Roman feet each, the 
pace being the length of the step made by one 
foot. The Roman foot being between 11 '65 and 
11 ’62 English inches, the Roman mile was thus 
less than the piesent English mile by fiom 142 
to 144 yards. The length of the modem mile in 
diffluent countries exhibits a remarkable divemity 
not satisfactorily accounted for. Before the time of 
Elizabeth, scientific writers made use of a mile of 
5000 English feel, from the notion that this was 
the Roman mile, forgetting the diffeience in value 
between the English and Roman foot. The piesent 
statute mile was incidentally defined by an act 
passed in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Eliza- 
beth to he ‘ 8 furlongs of 40 perches of 164 feet each ’ 
— i.e. 1760 yards of 3 feet each ; and it has since 
retained this value. The geographical or nautical 
mile or knot is the sixtieth paid of a degiee of the 
equator (-1T53 English statute mile), oml is 
employed by the mariners of all nations ; hut in 
Germany the geographical mile denotes ^th part 
of a degree in the equator, or 4 nautical miles. 

Mileage, iu the United States, signifies fees 
paid to officials — and in particular to members of 
congress — for their tiavelling expenses, at so much 
per mile. The system 1ms in the past led to gioss 
abuses, each senator and representative estimating 
for himself the distance he had Ravelled. Now, 
however, there is a fixed table of mileage, and the 
largest allowance paid is §1440 ; the total annual 
coat, for both houses of congress, is nearly §150,000. 
In all countries of Europe, except Britain, the same 
system prevails with regard to members of the 
popular chambers, at least, they being paid either 
their travelling expenses or a fixed annual sum, 

Milesians, another name for the Scots, the 
last of the piehistoric invaders of Ireland (q.v., 
Vol. VI. p. 203); from an assumed eponymous 
ancestor Milesius, whose name is a modification of 
Miles, a Latin translation of the Celtic Gulam, 

MiletllS, anciently the most flourishing city of 
Ionia, in Asia Minor, situated near the mouth of 
the Mieandev, was famous for its woollen cloth and 
carpets, and its furniture, and for its extensive 
trade. Before being forcibly colonised by tiie 
Iouians (q.v.) under Neleus, it appears to have 
been inhabited by Caiians or bj Leleges. Its 
people eaily founded nearly fourscore colonies on 
the Black Sea and in the Crimea — Abydos, Lanip- 
saens, Cyzicus, Sinope, Amisus, Olbia, Pantica- 
pmuni, &c. — sent merchant fleets to every part of 
the Mediterranean, and even into the Atlantic, 
and maintained an obstinate war with the early 
Lydian kings, until Croesus was at length acknow- 
ledged as their master. They were believed to he 
the purest representatives of the Iouians in Asia. 
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Alter the conquest of Lydia by the elder Cyrus, 
Miletus .submitted to Per'-ia ; but in .100 Ti.C. it was 
stirred up to lcbellion against the Persians. Six 
years later Darius besieged the city, stormed it, 
plundered it, massacied most of its inhabitants, 
and banished the Min irons to tlie mouth of the 
Tigi is. Afterwards the city was rebuilt, but never 
reacquired its former impoitauce, although its 
people frustrated the attempt of the Athenians to 
compel their allegiance, and dared to resist Alex- 
ander till he stormed the city. It kept the rank 
of a second-) ate commercial town down to the time 
of Pliny, and uas finally mined by the Tuiks. 
Miletus was the birthplace of the philosophers 
Thales, Anaximander, anil Anaximenes, and of 
the historians Cadmus and Hecatnms. Short tales, 
mostly in dialogue, and of a witty and obscene 
character, were greatly in vogue amongst the 
(becks under the name of 1 Mile-ion tales.' 

Milfoil, a name applied to several kinds of 
plants as the Common Milfoil ( Achillea mille- 
folium), the Hooded Milfoil ( Utricnlarin), and the 
Water Milfoil ( Jfi/rinphy/him ). The iirsl-named 
is invariably understood by the term when it is 
used without any qualifying adjective. The plant 
belongs to the natural order Composite. It is one 
of the commonest of British plants, and is very 
abundant in Europe and Russian Asia from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic Circle, and extends 
over a great part of North America. The plant 
is medicinal, being mildly aromatic, tonic, and 
stimulant; and yields tannin, a bitter extractive, 
a volatile oil, ami an acid called achUleic ctchl. 
In Sweden the plant is employed as a substitute 
for Imps in the making of beer. 

Milford, a parliamentary borough (contributory 
to Pembroke) and seaport of South Wales, in Lhe 
comity of Pembroke, is pleasantly situated on the 
ninth side of Milfonl Haven, about 7 miles ENE. 
of St Ann’s Head, and (by rail) 271 miles W. of 
London. The town itself, which, with 500 acres 
of adjoining land, lias been acquired by a company 
as lessees for 093 years, presents no features of 
iutewst; the Haven, which as a natural harbour 
is unequalled both in area, complete shelter, and 
facility of entrance, being by far the greater attrac- 
tion. Stretching inland some 10 miles, it varies 
in breadth from 1 to nearly 2 miles, and has a 
depth in most places of from 15 to 19 fathoms — 
even at low-water spring-tides there being a mini- 
mum depth of S fathoms — whilst commanding all 
its lower leaches are several batteries, all armed 
with heavy guns, thus securing Pembroke as well 
as Milford from any seaward attacks. In 1480 the 
Earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.) dis- 
embarked here from Brittany shortly before the 
battle of Bosworth. Docks designed by Sir E. J, 
l’eeil, and capable of accommodating vessels of 
the largest size, were completed in 1882, but not 
opened to shipping until 21st September 18S8 : 
their total area is 60 acres, and the depth of water 
inside 28 feet. Despite their construction, how- 
ever^ the trade of the port lias as yet, apart from 
the increasing passenger and cattle traffic with 
the Irish ports of Cork and Waterford, made but 
little progress ; but a proposal to run a fast line of 
steamers between Milford and Labrador has met 
with considerable support. Pop. ( 1881 ) 3812. 

Milford, a town of Massachusetts, 36 miles W. 
by S. of Boston, with hoot-factories. Pop. 9343. 

Military Frontier. See Croatia. 

Military Law. See Martial Law, Court- 
martial, and Mutiny. 

Military Orders, religious associations whoso 
members united in themselves the double characters 
of monk and knight. These orders arose about the 


period of the Crusades, the first to he formed boiim 
the Hospitallers (q.v.). Their primary duties weie 
to tend sick pilgrims at Jeiuaalem, afteiwards to 
protect them also on their way to the holy city. 
The order of the Templars (q.v.) soon followed- 
their purpose was to piotect pilgrims, a duty to 
uhieli was afterwards added that of guaiding the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The orders of Aleantaia, of 
Calatiava, arid of Santiago of the Swoid, in Spain 
had for their immediate object the defence of tlioiv 
country and creed against the Moors. These 
orders, as well as that of St Bonnet of A viz in Per- 
tugal, which uas instituted with a similar view, 
differed from the Templars ami the Knights of St 
John (Hospitallers) in that their members wejp 
permitted to marry. The same privilege was 
enjoyed in the Savoyard order of Knights of St 
Maurice, and the Bavarian order of St Hubert. 
On the contrary, the Teutonic Knights (q.v,), 
who had their origin in tho Crusades, hut 
afterwards made tho south-east and east shores 
of the Baltic tho theatre of their activity, wove 
hound by nn absolute vow of chastity. These 
religions associations have mostly been abolished 
or have fallen into disuse, though some still sub- 
sist as orders of knighthood. See Bcrtoueh, Gesch, 
dor r/cistl. Gcnosscnschaftcn (1888), and Lawrence- 
Archer, The Orders of Chiral nj (1S8K), 

Military Schools in connection with the 
British army are of three classes. First, the Royal 
Military Asylum (Duke of York’s School) at 
Chelsea, and the Royal Hibernian Military School, 
Dublin, where the sons of soldiers who have died 
in tire service receive a general education free of 
charge, and may or may not afterwards order the 
army. The contiitandanls of theso establishments 
are officers of the army, hut tho masters are 
civilians. Secondly, the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
and the Army Medical School at Holley, where 
gentlemen qualify for commissions by undergoing 
special instruction. Thirdly, those establishments 
where officers, lton-conrntissioned officers, or men, 
already in the service, receive technical instruction 
in various branches of military art — viz. the Staff 
College at Catnborley, the School of Gunnery at 
ShoeburynesB (tire Artillery College), tho School of 
Military Engineering at Chatham, the School of 
Musketry at Hytlre, the School of Cyrrrnastic 
Instruction, the Schools of Signalling and of 
Range- finding, Hie Army Veterinary School, and 
the School for Auxiliary Cavalry, all at Aldershot ; 
a similar school for other auxiliary forces at Wel- 
lington Barracks, London ; and the Royal Military 
Sclrool of Music at Kneller Hall, Hounslow. 
All are under officers of the army, and, with very 
few exceptions, the staff' of instructors are also 
officers or sergeants. Those under instruction join 
the schools for periods varying from a month to 
two years, and then rejoin their regiments. The 
following is a description of the more important of 
these establishments: the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, is described at Artillisiiy. 

Tho Royal Military College at Sandhurst, in 
Berkshire, 5 miles BSE. of Wokingham, and 33 
WSW. of London, was established in 1858 by 
a remodelling of the Junior Department of the 
Royal Military College (transferred hither from 
Great Marlow in 1812), in order to give a sound 
military education to youths destined to receive 
commissions in the British army. The age of 
admission was between sixteen and nineteen. 
On production of satisfactory certificates and 
references, a youth’s name was peimitted by the 
commander-in-chief to be placed on the list of 
candidates for the entrance examination. These 
examinations were held half-yearly, and the list of 
subjects included English composition, modern 
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languages, mathematics, history, geography, na- 
tural anil experimental sciences, and drawing. 
Tlie examination was competitive, and those who 
hud the most marks were admitted as cadets as 
soon as vacancies occurred in the college. The 
com-e of .study lasted two yeais, and embraced a 
variety of subjects connected with military science. 
The friends supplied clothing, hooks, and instru- 
ments, and paid annually for education, hoard, 
and lodging from £'20 to £100. The (ugliest sum 
was paid for ‘the sous of private gentlemen,’ the 
lowest for ‘the sons of officms of the army or navy 
who had died in the service, and whose families 
were proved to he left in pecuniary distress.’ 
Twenty w r ere 1 Queen's cadets,’ sons of oflicers 
1 who had fallen in action, or had died from the 
effects of active service, and hod left their families 
in reduced circumstances. ’ These were admitted 
on passing a qualifying examination, and educated 
gratuitously. In 1370 a different system was fried, 
hut, the results not being satisfactory, it was very 
quickly condemned and the old system revolted to. 
The length of the comse of study lias, however, 
been reduced to one year, and the cadets have 
much more freedom Ilian formerly, when they were 
treated in all respects like soldiers in barracks. 
See Cadet. 

Admission to the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, is obtained by open competition at ex- 
aminations held eacli half-year under tlm direc- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission. Candidates 
must first have passed the same ‘preliminary’ 
examination as for the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, or one recognised as equivalent to it, 
and the medical examination. They must he 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty, un- 
less graduates of tho universities, when they 
may be as old as twenty-two. The number of 
trials is three for ordinary candidates, but only 
two for university graduates. The ‘further’ ex- 
amination includes mathematics, classics, modem 
languages, English history and composition, experi- 
mental sciences, geology, and drawing— divided 
into twelve subjects, of which seven may be taken 
up. Successful candidates for the Royal Military 
College remain there for one year, and, subject to 
passing the half-yearly examinations in fortifica- 
tion, tactics, military administration, law, and 
topography, and becoming proficient in drills and 
exercise (including riding, gymnastics, and mus- 
ketry), are then given commissions as second- 
lieutenants in the cavalry or infantry. They are 
liable, however, to removal for grave misconduct 
or incapacity. 

At the Army Medical School, Netley, South- 
ampton, medical candidates already professionally 
qualified are further instructed in pathology, mili- 
tary surgery, medicine, and hygiene. All invalid 
soldiers from abroad are sent to the hospital at 
Netley, to which the Army Medical School is 
contiguous. After passing tire prescribed course 
and examinations, the candidates are commissioned 
as surgeons in the medical stall' of the army. 

Entrance to the Staff College, at Camberley, near 
Sandhurst, is obtained by competitive examination. 
The first twenty-eight officers who qualify at the 
annual examination are admitted, with certain 
limitations. These officers must all qualify at 
the examination, held every summer, m simple 
mathematics, one modern language, fortification, 
military topography, and tactics. A service of at 
least five years is also required, and candidates 
must be under thirty-seven years of age, be cap- 
tains or have passed the qualifying examination 
for that rank, and have been selected by their 
commanding officers as fit for the staff in physical 
qualifications, military knowledge, conduct, habits, 
and temper. The college course commences in 


February of each year, and includes tho study of 
modem languages, military histoiy and geogiapliv, 
fortification and artilleiy, tactics, staff duties, mili- 
tary administration, tnpogiaphy, and law. There is 
an examination at the end of each .t ear, and officers 
must also pass in militaiy equitation. If success- 
ful, they leave the college at the end of the second 
year, and, after being attached for a month to each 
of those branches ot the service with which they 
have not hitherto served, rejoin their regiments 
until opportunities occur for appointing them to 
the staff. 

At the School of Gunnery, Shoebuvyne'S, officers 
and men of the Royal Artillery are put through a 
comse of gunnery and artillery exercises, and ex- 
periments with new guns, shells, fuses, armour- 
plates Ac. aie carried out in connection with the 
ord nance committee; while at the Artillery College, 
Woolwich, officers are instructed in the manufacture 
of ordnance, laboratoiy work, chemistry, me tailing)', 
electricity, Ac. 

The School of Military Engineering, Chatham, 
is for the instruction of engineer officers, and men 
in construction and estimating, piactical fortifica- 
tion, surveying, submarine and military mining, 
bridging, ballooning, electricity, chemistry, photo- 
graphy, Ac. Young officers on appointment from 
the Royal Military Academy remain under instruc- 
tion and ‘on piobation ’ at this school for two 
y ears. For oiliceis of other branches of the service 
there are classes for instruction in ‘field-works’ 
and survey ing ; for cavalry soldiers, a ‘ cavalry- 
pioneers” comse (hasty demolitions, obsti notions, 
Ac.) ; and a class for infantry pioneer-sergeants. 

The School of Musketry at Hythe (q.v.) is for 
the other arms what the School of Gunnery is for 
the artilleiy. For the Royal Military School of 
Music, Tuieller Hall, see Band. 

At the School of Gymnastic Instruction, Aider- 
shot, officers qualify for the appointment of super- 
intendent of gymnasiums, and non-commissioned 
officers or men for that of gymnastic-in, stiuetor. 
The comse includes fencing with foil, sword, or 
bayonet. Reoinits are put through a three months’ 
comse of gymnastics here and in every garrison 
where there is a gymnasium. 

Army Schools (q.v.) are provided for the general 
education of soldiers and llieir childion ; and ‘gar- 
rison classes’ under specially qualified stall-officers, 
generally graduates of the Staff College, for the 
technical insti action of oiliceis studying for the 
examinations which they must pass hefoie promo- 
tion to the lanks of captain and major. 

For the United States Military Academy, see 
West Point. Other military schools in the 
United States include the Yiiginia Military Insti- 
tute at Lexington (founded in 1839), the Kentucky 
Militaiy Institute (1816) at Farmdale, and the 
school for subalterns of artillery at Fortiess Monroe, 
in Virginia, for infantry and cavalry officers at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and for engineers at 
Willet’s Point. Moieover, theie are forty com- 
miBsionecl officers detailed to act as professors of 
military science and tactics at certain colleges 
which have received from the United States grants 
of land.- In Canada there is a Royal Military 
College at Kingston (1876). 

Militello, a town of Sicily, 21 miles SAY. of 
Catania. Pop. 10,503. 

militia (Lat. miles, ‘a soldier’) is the name 
sometimes given to the troops of the second line of 
a national army. Thus, an Italian or Russian 
soldier, after serving in the active army and its 
reserve, passes into the militia available as garrison 
troops or to form a field army. The corresponding 
troops in Germany and Austria are called landwehv 
and landsturm, and in France the territorial army, 
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Though at that intended for home defence only, 
those troops aie freely used to reinforce the regular 
Hi my if the exigencies of the campaign leqnire it. 
In seveial respects, the militia of Great Britain 
differs fiom that of other European nations. It 
can only he sent ont of the country if it volunteers 
and with the consent of parliament, and with a few 
individual exceptions the men composing it have 
never served in the regular army. 

It is a constitutional force laised under the 
sanction of parliament for the defence of the 
countiy against invasion. Organised by comities 
and cities, it is essentially a local force. Under 
the Anglo-Saxons all men were required to bear 
arms as a soit of body-rent for the land they 
held, hut there was no special mgauisation until 
Alfied's reign. That great king organised the 
militia or Jyrd, making land the basis of iram- 
liem, but the family system that of discipline -. 
so many families were a tything, ten tythings 
a hundred, and hundreds weie united into county 
powers, each under Us htretoga, dux, or duke. 
Each section of the community had not only to 
furnish its quota in time of wai, but also to pro- 
vide aims, keep them in repair, and train its men 
for so many days every year. This arrangement 
subsisted in mme or less vigour until the Conquest ; 
then the feudal troops rendered the militia unneces- 
sary ; but it never ceased wholly to exist, and when 
the crown began to contend with the Norman 
barons it naturally found its most powerful instru- 
ment in the Saxon militia. Henry II. esta.hli.shed 
‘an assize of arms,’ at which every holder of land 
was hound to produce one or more men fully 
equipped, and capable of lighting in the national 
defence. This animal assembly of the fyrd or militia 
is first recorded after the Conquest in lisi. Further 
alteiations to suit the advances in the art of wav 
took place in looS. In 1604 James I. abolished the 
fvrti, and substituted ‘Trained (commonly called 
Train) Bauds,’ to the number of 160,000 men— a 
force partaking of the natm o of both the militia and 
volunteers, hut deficient in discipline and drill. 
During the Civil War the train hands for the most 
part sided with the Pai liament. Up to that time the 
command had never by any law been definitely 
assigned to the crown, lml after the Restoration the 
loyai pailiament of Charles II. declared ‘ the sole 
supreme government, command, and disposition of 
the militia to be the undoubted right of his majesty 
and his loyal predecessors.’ As, however, the crown 
from this time began to depend for its support upon 
a mercenary army, the militia was much neglected 
until 1757, when, a large portion of the regular army 
being absent in the Seven Years’ War, it was care- 
fully organised for the defence of the kingdom. 
Several militia acts have been subsequently passed. 
I 11 1871 the control of the militia was transferred 
to the War Office from the lords-lieutenant, who 
may, however, still recommend gentlemen for 
commissions. Various laws for the consolida- 
tion of the national defences by bringing the army, 
militia, and other military forces into closer con- 
nection were completed in 1876, and the United 
Kingdom was divided into 69 infantry regimental 
distiicts. To each belongs a territorial regiment, 
consisting generally of two line battalions, and two 
to nine militia battalions, besides the regimental 
depot, volunteer battalions, and the men in the 
Army Reserve and Militia Reserve. The latter 
are militiamen who by taking a double bounty 
(£9) at the end of each training render themselves 
liable in time of emergency to be drafted into 
the regular army. The Militia Reserve numbers 
about 30,000. 

The number of militiamen to be provided by each 
territoiial district— known as its ‘quota’ — is fixed 
by government in proportion to the number of 


battalions in each such district. These numbers 
arc raised by v olunlaiy recinihnent, serve six years 
and maj re-enlist lor six mme; hut , should volun- 
teering tail, a levy by ballot would he made upon 
all the inhabitants of the locality between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty to soi vo fi vo years. The power 
of making this ballot always exists, and would have 
by law to he enforced, hut for the annual Militia 
Ballot Suspension Act. Many classes are exempt 
from the ballot, as peers, soldiers, volunteers, yeo- 
manry, resident membeis of universities, clergymen, 
parish schoolmasters, articled clerks, apprentices’ 
seafaring men, crown employes, free watermen of 
the Thames ; in England any poor man with more 
than one child horn in wedlock ; in Scotland any 
man with nunc than two lawful children and not 
possessed of properly to the value of £50 ; in Ireland 
any poor man not worth £ 10, or who does not pay 
£0 per annum for rout, and Lias more than three 
lawful childien under the age ol fomleon. 

Large barracks have been built at the head- 
quarters of regimental distiicts whore there were 
none previously, so that mililia when training need 
no longer he billeted. Camps are constantly formed 
for their occupal ion. The officers are often employed 
with regular lumps, both infantry and aitillory, 
Militia recruits are if possible trained at the head- 
quarters of the regimental distiict, and everything 
possible done lo increase the efficiency of the foice 
and assimilate it to the regular alloy. Young 
officers, after serving (wo trainings in 'the militia 
and passing an examination in tactics, fortification, 
military topography, and law, as well as a liteiary 
examination similar to that for cadetships at the 
lioj al Military College (sec Military Bciiools), 
are given commissions in the line and cavalry, or, if 
they pass the enhance examination for the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, in the aitillevy. 
Finally, in 1890 it was decided that the mililia 
should no longer be styled part of the ‘auxiliary’ 
forces of the empire. 

The militia assembles annually for not more than 
fifty -six days’ training (iccmils for not more than six 
months’), and the government can embody the 
whole or part of the force at any national crisis. 
In November 1813 a brigade of three militia bat- 
talions was formed, and embarked for Franco in 
March 1814, serving in the Maiquis of Dallionsie’s 
division till the peace. By 1815 the militia had 
been embodied for nearly twenty years ; again, 
during the Russian war of 1854-50 seveial battalions 
served in gariison at Gibraltar anti Malta; and 
many were embodied during the Indian Mutiny, 
1857-59. The quota of the United Kingdom 
(including the Channel Islands) is 113,459 men, of 
which number 121,000 may he considered as effec- 
tive, costing the country about 1J millions. 

A militiaman receives a bounty of £1 (£1 10s. if 
re-enlisted) after each training. WI 1011 out for 
training or embodied, the officers and men receive 
the same pay as regular troops of corresponding 
arms of the service, and are then all under the 
Army Act of 1881. The officers rank with, hut 
junior to, those of the regular army, ami are at all 
times subject to military law. The only distinc- 
tion in uniform is the letter M on the shoulder- 
strap. 

The celebrated Local Militia is the old general 
levy ; it was instituted in 1808, and suspended hut 
not abolished in 1816, It consisted of a force for 
each county six times os numerous os the regular 
mililia quota. The men were drawn by ballot from 
those between the ages of eighteen and thirty, served 
four yeais_, and were not paid bounties or allowed to 
find substitutes. The counties were liable to a fine 
of £15 for every man short of the quota. These 
troops could only be marched beyond their respec- 
tive counties in the event of actual invasion, hut 
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w(ne liable to l>e called out in ease of lebellion. 
Their numbem leaelietl in 1811 to 213,000 men. 

The militia of Scotland was not organised until 
17(17, though before that year corps of fencihles had 
been embodied. It "'as to lie raised by ballot among 
men between the ages of nineteen and thirty. In 1S02 
it was brought under the same rules as the English 
militia. The Irish militia dates fimn 1715, when all 
Pi ote-tants from sixteen to sixty were hound to sen e 
m find substitutes. Several subsequent acts of parlia- 
ment altered the conditions of service, introduced 
the ballot, &e., and finally in 18119 it was organised 
m a similar manner to the English force, besides the 
infantry and aitillery militia there are in England 
four companies of engineer militia, fortie&s troops, 
in Monmouthshire, and three in Anglesey ; also six 
divisions of submarine miners (dating from about 
IsS-t) at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Har- 
wich, Milfoul Haven, and the Severn mouth. 

The Channel Islands Militia, dating from 1201, 
consists of four corps of garrison artillery and six 
battalions of infantry (in all about 4000 men), and 
i- recruited by conscription. All youths between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen are liable to chill 
preparatory to being enrolled in the tanks of a tegi 
ment. Each man lias to serve ten complete train- 
ings, and then passes into the leserve, in which he 
remains up to the age of sixty years. A sum of 
£13570 is voted by parliament in aid of this force. 

In Canada there arc nrtilleiy and infantry militia 
for home defence, and similar troops in all inipoitant 
British colonies. The Royal Malta Feneible Artil- 
lery is declared by the Army Act of 18S1 to he part 
of the regular army, though not liable to serve out 
of Malta except with their own consent. For tile 
militia of the United States, see AnMY, Vol. I. 
p. 437, and United States ; see also Landweiir, 
anil the articles on the several countries. 

Milk is an opaque white lluid secreted by the [ 
mammary glands of the females of the class Mam- 
malia, after they have brought forth their young, 
and during the period in which their offspring arc 
too immature to live upon ordinary food. It is 
devoid of odour, except for a short time after its 
extraction ; is of a slightly sweet taste, most com- 
monly of a slightly alkaline reaction (except in the 
Carnivora, in which it ib acid); and its average 
specific gravity (in the case of human millc) is 1032. 

When examined under the microscope milk is 
found to consist of numberless transpaient globules, 
of very minute size, lloating in a clear colourless 
fluid, the milk plasma. These globules are com- 
posed of fat, and they are each enclosed by a thin 
envelope of an albuminous material teimeu casein. 
AY hen milk has stood for some time, the larger 
globules rise to the surface and form a layer of 
cream, which is therefore rich in fat and poor in 
other nutritive substances ( presently to he described ) 
that are found in the milk plasma. When the 
cream is removed skimmed milk remains. If this, 
or better still the unskimmed milk, he agitated in 
a churn, the envelopes which surround the fat 
globules are broken, the fat runs together, and we 
have milk fat or butter. The albuminous casein, 
which according to some encloses the fat globules, 
but according to other observers exists in solution 
in the plasma, is an albuminous substance combined 
with calcium phosphate. This calcium phosphate 
is necessary for its solution, and if its union with 
the albumen be interfered with, as by the addition 
of an acid, the casein separates out in microscopic 
filaments which interlace, enclosing the milk 
globules, and forming a more or less solid clot. If 
milk be allowed to remain in an open vessel and in 
warm weather, a few hours will produce this result ; 
the casein clots in little masses, and we say ‘ the 
milk has turned.’ It is acid or sour to the taste, 
and contains micro-organisms ( bacterium lacticmn), 
325 


b.V whose agency these changes are biought about. 
These little inieiohes have the power of con vei ting 
the milk sugar into lactic acid, which in its turn 
coagulates the ca-ein. The-e microbes do not exist 


distributed, this occuis sooner oi later. The dairy- 
keeper, by efficient ventilation and sci upnlous clean- 
liness, endeavours to keep his dab ; and his milk as 
fiee from these organisms as possible, and the caie- 
ful nm.se scalds out the infant’s bottle in nrdei that 
they may not multiply, as they will readily do, in 
any stale milk, rapidly infecting the fiesh milk 
each time the bottle is used. The casein is not 
only clotted by acids, hut a.secietion of the stomach 
called lennet lias a similar action. A teaspoouful 
of a commercial infusion of lennet will cause half a 
pint of milk, at a summer temperatme, to form a 
beautiful white clot, which subsequently contracts, 
expressing the who/. This occurs in the stomach 
when \ie drink milk, and this is one reason why 
milk may disagree : in order to render it more 
digestible it may he ‘sipped* or it maybe taken 
with lime-water, for in this way the formation of 
large clots within the stomach may he avoided. 
The curds which foim after the addition of rennet 
can he made into cheese. In cliee.se, therefore, we 
have a rich supply of niti ogeiion.s matter (casein) 
together with fatty matter denied fiom the milk 
globules held fast in the curd. 

Milk contains a sugar — milk sugar— -in solution, 
and in addition a rather large propoi tion of inorganic 
salts. It contains all that a child requires for the 
growth and nourishment of its body, and is manu- 
factured at great expemlitme oi the mother's 
strength. The fust milk that Hows from the bieast 
at the beginning of a lactation period is termed the 
colustrum, and is rich in fat lint poor in casein. 
After a few days, during which time the child feeds 
ehielly on its own tissues and loses weight, the 
secretion becomes thoroughly established. In a 
healthy, well-fed woman this continues for some 
months, after which time the drain upon the energy 
of the mother’s body renders the milk poorer and 
less nutritions. The milk contains the salts, chiefly 
of lime, from which the infant builds its skeleton. 
AY here the children are ill nourished and rickety, 
doctors often recommend the dilution of the milk 
with lime-water, ignorant of the fact that milk con- 
tains a considerably larger quantity of lime than 
the lime-water itself. The lime-water diminishes 
acidity, and renders the milk digestible, hut hardly 
adds lime ; rickets is generally due not to lack of 
lime-salts in the food, hut to want in the child’s 
system of the power to assimilate them. It is well 
known that many medicines taken by the mother 
are excreted in the milk, and this point must he 
borne in mind by mothers suckling their infants ; 
much nonsense is, however, believed in regarding 
the fatal and sudden injury done to children as a 
result of severe mental excitement on the part of 
the wet-muse. Owing to inability of the mother 
either to nourish her offspring herself or to provide 
it with a wet-nurse, it may he necessary to bring 
it up on the milk of an animal ; see Infant (Feed- 
ing of), Beeasts. 

The following table, which is based on researches 
of Yeniois and Becquerel, show the density and 
composition of 1000 parts of milk : 


Density. Water. Solids. 

Woman... .1032-67 8S9-08 110*92 

Cow 1033-38 864-06 136-94 

Mare 1038 74 901*30 95 ‘70 

Ass 1034-57 830-12 109 -88 

Goat 1033-58 844 "90 166*10 

Ewe 1040-98 832*32 167-08 


Bitch 1041-62 772-08 227*92 


Sugar. Fat. Salta 

39-24 43‘64 26 06 1'38 
65-10 38 03 3612 G'G4 
33-35 32-76 24 36 5 23 
35*65 50*46 18*63 5*24 
35*14 30-01 50*87 6*18 
69*78 39-43 61*31 7-10 
116-88 16*29 87-96 7*80 
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It is pieferable to use tlie milk of one animal and 
not the mixed milk of a dairy, as in that way we 
minimise the chances of infection. It should be 
diluted with about one-third of water, and perhaps 
a pinch of sugar added. It then forms a good sub- 
stitute for the mother's milk. But disease is very 
frequently tiansmitted by milk, not only from using 
contaminated water for washing the milk cans and 
for adulterating it, but also from the cow itself (see 
Typhoid Fever, Scarlatina ). It is not impiob- 
able that many obsouie tubercular conditions are 
thus acquired by children. 

Condensed milk is generally prepared from that 
of the cow, sweetened by the addition of ordinary 
cane sugar, and evaporated to about Jtli of its 
bulk. While hot it is poured into tins and 
sealed up. When used for food the milk may be 
diluted with six or seven times its volume of 
water, but in the case of infants the dilution must 
be more liberal. During the first month it may 
be diluted with twelve or fourleen volumes, and 
later on with ten volumes of water. It is often 
found to agree with children better than cow's 
milk, but it is a fatal mistake to rear an infant 
on condensed milk entirely, as tlie diet will sutler 
from too great unifoimity. It is a safe rule wlien 
a child lias to be brought up on animal milk, and 
when the household milk does not agree, to change 
the dairy. If this does not succeed, the ordinary 
cow’s milk may be tried, say for the morning or after- 
noon feeding, with condensed milk at night. _ In all 
cases it is better to err in freely diluting milk, for 
nothing is so apt to disagiee with a child as a surfeit 
of rich milk ; dilution will do no particular harm. 

Milk is frequently adulterated, chiefly with water 
( see Adulteration ). In this case a given volume 
of milk will contain an abnormally small number 
of milk globules. As these milk globules are the 
cause of tlie opacity of milk, a thin layer of the 
adulterated milk will he less opaque than a similar 
layer of unadulterated milk. Many forms of lacto- 
scopes have been invented for testing the opacity 
and consequent dilution of milk (see Lactometer). 
Unskimmed milk should yield in standing 12 to 24 
parts per cent, of cream, and its specilie gravity 
should be L028 to T034. Skimmed milk is 
heavier — U032 to 1-0-10 (see also Dairy). — Milk- 
weed is a local name for the genus A sole pins ; for 
Milk-tree, see Cow-tree. 

Milk-fever. The establishment of the secretion 
of milk about two days after delivery is occasion- 
ally the cause of considerable constitutional dis- 
turbance, with all the symptoms of the feverish 
state, Tliis occurs especially when the infant is 
not applied soon enough to the breast, and 
especially when the mother is kept on too low a 
diet ; a fact which probably explains the much 
greater frequency of the condition in former times, 
when such treatment was considered necessary, 
Tlie disturbance of health is not serious, and passes 
off when the breasts are emptied. 

Tn the lower animals, also, milk-fever comes on 
within a few days after parturition. One variety, 
common to most animals, consists in inflammation 
of the membranes of the womb and bowels, and 
is produced by exposure to cold, overdriving, or 
injury during labour ; it is best treated with oil and 
laudanum, tincture of aconite, fomentations to the 
belly, and antiseptics such as carbolic acid (largely 
diluted) injected into the womb itself. The other 
variety, to which alone the term ‘milk-fever’ 
should be applied, is almost peculiar to the cow. 
It attacks animals in high condition, that are good 
milkers, and have already borne several calves, and 
consists in congestion of the brain and large nerv- 
ous centres, and impairs all the vital functions, 
leading to dullness, Foss of sensation, stupor, ami 
complete unconsciousness. Blood must be diawn 


early, whilst the cow is still standing and sensible ; 
later it only hastens death. A large dose of physic' 
such as a pound each of salts and treacle, a drachm 
of calomel, an ounce of gamboge, and two ounces 
of ginger, should at once be given, solid food 
withheld, clysters of soap, salt, and water thrown 
up every hour, cloths wrung out of hot water 
applied along the spine, the teats drawn several 
times daily, and the animal fiequently turned. 
Although treatment is uncertain, prevention may 
be ensured by milking the cow regulaily for ten 
days before calving, feeding sparingly on laxative, 
unstimulating food, giving several doses of physic 
before and one immediately after calving, and, 
when the animal is in very high condition and 
mone to milk-fever, bleeding her a day or two 
before eah ing. 

Milkworts (so called from the milky juice) 
aie various species of plants belonging to the natuial 
order Polygalea' or Polygalacerc. The order com- 
prises about 20 genera and 500 species which are 
widely distributed over the tropical and subtropical 
parts of the world ; several species are natives of 
Noith America and of Europe. They aie lieibace- 
ous plants or shrubby, occasionally in the latter case 
being of climbing habit. The leaves aie usually 
simple and destitute of stipules ; the flowers are 
irregular. Their qualities are, generally tonic and 
slightly acrid ; and some, as Krameiia, are veiy 
astringent. — The Common Milkwort {Poh/gctla 
vulgaris) is a small perennial plant, growing in 
dry hilly pastures, 
with an ascending 
stem, linear-lance- 
olate leaves, and 
a terminal raceme 
of small hut very 
beautiful flowers, 
having a linely- 
crested keel. It 
varies consider- 
ably in size, in the 
size and even 
shape of the 
leaves, and in tlie 
size and colour of 
the flowers, which 
are sometimes of 
a most brilliant 
blue, sometimes 
purple, pink, or 
white. — P. Senega 
is a North Ameri- 
can species, with 
erect simple tufted 
stems, about one 
foot high, and 
terminal racemes 
of small white 
flowers. The root, Common Milkwort 

which is woody, {Polygala vulgaris). 

branched, con- 
torted, and about half an inch in diameter, is 
tlie Senega Root, Seneka Root, or Snake Root of 
the United States, famous as an imaginary cure 
for snake-bites, but really possessing important 
medicinal virtues — stimulating, diuretic, diaphor- 
etic, emmenngogue, and in large doses emetic and 
purgative— employed in catarrhs, pulmonary affec- 
tions, rheumatisms, low fevers, &c. Its chief 
active principle is Polygalic Aeid, C„ 2 H JS O n . The 
root, of P. Senega has been employed’ as a cure for 
snake-bites by the American Indians from time 
immemorial, and it is a curious fact that P. crota- 
larioides is employed in the same way in the 
Himalayas. P. vulgaris is tonic, stimulant, and 
diaphoretic ; and P. amara, a very similar Euro- 
pean species, possesses the same properties in a 
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hi'-'hev degree, as does P. rubella , a small North 
American species. The root of P. poaya , a 
Huuilian species, with leathery leaves, is an active 
emetic, and in a fresh state is employed in bilious 
fevers. P- tinrtoria, a native of Arabia, furnishes 
a blue dye like indigo. P. vcnensoa is by the 
natives of Jaia dreaded on account of its noxious 
heavy odour, which they say causes severe head- 
ache and violent sneezing. Another medicinal 
plant of the order is Rattany (q.v.) Root. The 
bark of the roots of Monninn /juli/starhia and JIT. 
sttlkifoUct is used in Peril as a substitute for soap; 
and Mnnilia spinosft, a South African shrub, pro- 
duces an eatable frnit. 

Milky-way. See Galaxy. 

Mill. This woid is now used in a general way 
as a name for almost all kinds of manufactories, 
as well as for machines used for giindiiig; hut in 
this article we shall describe only a flour-mill. 
For other mills, see Spinning, Weaving, Cotton, 
Flax, Wool, &c. 

From time immemorial, until quite recent times, 
wheat lias always been ground between two stones. 
At first hand-mills were used such as are so often 
mentioned in the Bible, and are still met with 
amongst uncivilised peoples (see Quern) ; but the 
mill subsequently passed tlnough many mechanical 
developments up to the large merchant mills now 
found in every civilised country, some of which 
lecently contained upwards of 100 pairs of large 
millstones. These were made of ‘ huhr,’ a very 
hard silicate, the best stones coming fiom the 
valley of the .Seine. The millstones were circular, 
usually about four feet in diameter, formed of 
wedge-shaped pieces strongly cemented together, 
and hound by iron hoops. The surfaces were 
cub into a series of radiating ridges and furrows, 
by which means the wheat was pushed from the 
centre to the circumference of the stones, as well as 
broken between the edges of the ridges. Great 
care had to he taken that the surfaces of the 
two stones were perfectly level and perfectly 
parallel to each other. Only hire upper stone or 
‘ runner ’ revolved, the lower or 1 bedstone ’ being 
fixed. The first successful steam flour-mill was 
erected in London in 1784 
Iron vollerR in place of millstones were first 
practically tried at the roller mill in Pest, 
founded in 1810 by the patriot Count Szechenyi. 
This new system, called 1 the high grinding or 
gradual reduction roller system,’ ultimately spread 
throughout Huugary, and made Budapesth for many 
years the greatest Hour-milling centre in the world. 
By 1875 this system had been adopted by tile 
millers of the north-western states of America, and 
has enabled them to outstrip their teachers : Min- 
neapolis is now the largest Hour-milling centre in 
the world, and its mills send a great quantity of 
flour to England. Since 1880 this system lias been 
universally adopted by large mills, and is being 
gradually introduced into small mills also. The 
great advantage of rollers over millstones is found 
to be that the former avoid the rasping of the out- 
side of the wheat berry which was inseparable from 
millstones, and produced a small quantity of very 
dark powder which necessarily mixed with the flour 
and greatly deteriorated its colour. 

The following is a description of the different 
processes which together form the ‘ high-grinding ’ 
or ‘gradual reduction’ system of flour-milling. 
(1) The wheat is cleaned or ‘smutted,’ as it is 
termed, by means of sifting, winnowing, and 
being put through a cylinder of wire-cloth, with 
rapidly revolving arms inside, which combines 
the actions of sifting and polishing the wheat. A 
machine furnished with hard brushes is often 
employed to scrub the wheat. (2) The cleaned 


wheat is sent to grooved chilled-iron rnlleis (-ee 
fig. 1), and slightly lnokcu between them; the 
product is sifted by means of cylinders covered 
with wire-cloth or silk-gauze, by which means a 
proportion of flour is separated, mixed witli a sub- 
stance composed of small pieces of the Homy part 
of the wheat berry, and called usually ‘middlings,’ 
sometimes ‘ semolina.’ The pieces of' broken wheat 
are sent to other i oilers to he again broken, and the 
product sifted as before. This process is repeated 
from four to seven times, according to the ideas of 
the miller and the nature of the wheat, until, as 
far as possible, all the floury part has been sciaped 
from the husk or ‘bran,’ w Inch is sold for fodder. 



Fig. 1. — Roller Hill. 


We are tints left with the mixture of flour and 
‘middlings’ from the four to seven breaking pro- 
cesses. The products from the different breaking 
processes are generally mixed together and then 
sifted as before described, in order to separate 
the flour which is then ready for use from the 
‘middlings,’ which are then put through the pro- 
cess called ‘ purification. ’ It may here he mentioned 
that the making of a large quantity of ‘middlings ’ 
is the principal difference between the former 
‘low-grinding’ and the present ‘ high-grinding ’ 
system, and is the chief advantage of the latter. 
By the former process it was sought to reduce 
the wheat at one grinding as far as possible 
into Hour and bran : it was, however, found to be 
impossible to keep tlie two sepaiate, a portion of 
finely-powdered bran being inevitably mixed with 
the 'flour, greatly to the detriment of the latter. 
By high-grinding, the floury part is reduced in the 
first instance principally to a granular state, and, 
though bran particles are mixed with the flour 
granules, they may be almost entirely separated, 
owing to the llifl'erence in their specific gravity, by 
means of this process of purification. ( 3 ) The size 
of the granules of the middlings varies from that of 
fine sand to that of a pin’s head. The middlings 
are therefore first separated by sifting into as many 
sizes as may be thought desirable, and each size 
is sent to one or more machines called ‘middlings’ 
purifiers.’ These are of two types, called ‘ gravity ’ 
and ‘sieve’ purifiers. In the first type, which is 
generally used for the large sizes of middlings, the 
material is directly acted on by a draught of air. 
The machine usually takes the form of a series of 
sloping hoards, or of revolving discs, by either of 
which devices the middlings are caused to fall 
repeatedly in a thin even stream through a current 
of air produced by a revolving fan. As the specific 
gravity of the flour granules is greater than that of 
the bran particles, it is obvious that the current of 
air may be so regulated as to carry away the par- 
ticles of bran, leaving the flour granules to fail to 
the bottom of the machine. 

The sieve purifier generally takes the form of an 
oblong box, or case, of wood ; occupying the centre 
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plane of thL case a sieve foimed of silk-gauze is 
suspended by springs from the top of the ease, and 
is made to oscillate by means of a crank. A ie- 
\olving fan is placed at the top of tlie machine, 
v liich draw- air tlnougb the meshes of tho sieve, 
the cm rent of ail being so 1 emulated that the branny 
particles aie either carried away by the draught to 
a suitable receptacle, 01 are kept suspended on the 
top of the sieve until they are carried over the end 
of it, while the heavier Horn granules fall through 
the sieie. This type of machine is always used 
for the smaller sizes of middlings. It is the dust 
drawn fiom these machines by the fans that, when 
mixed in a certain pioportion with air and acci- 
dentally ignited, has caused several very serious 
explosions in Hour-mills. In consequence of this, 
whereas it was formerly usual to send this dust- 
laden air to a large chamber where the dust was 
allowed to settle by its own weight, and w hei e the 
explosions generally occurred, within recent yeais 
many ingenious contrivances called ‘dust collectors’ 
have been invented for separating the dust in small 
quantities, and thus minimising the danger. These 
are now generally used. The middlings, after 
being thoroughly cleaned (by repetition of the pro- 
cess when necessary), are ground between smooth 
eliilled-iion rolleis and the product sifted; the Hour 
thus produced is of hue quality, and is usually 
called ‘ patent ’ flour. Millstones may still he 
profitably employed to grind the finest sizes of 
middlings, hut this is the only use to which they 
are put in a modern mill. 

Tig. 2 lepresenls one type of cylinder used for 
sifting (technically, ‘Lessing ’) the products in 
flour manufacture, to which we have several times 
had to refer. These cylinders are of two kinds, 



Fig. 2.— Centrifugal Dressing Keel. 


the ordinary ‘ reel ’ or cylinder being a framework 
covered round with wire-cloth or silk-gauze, and 
made to rotate, thus setting in motion the en- 
closed material. The other type is called a 1 centri- 
fugal dressing’ machine (see flg. 2). In this 
machine, in addition to the rotating cylinder, 
there is a frame with long pieces of wood or iron 
attached, made to revolve independently inside the 
cylinder. By this means the material is thrown 
against the circumference of the cylinder, so that 
a much smaller surface is required than in the 
ordinary reel to do the same amount of work. 
The 1 Piansiehter,’ introduced in Budapestli in 1888, 
which, as its name implies, is a horizontal sieve, 
has a special contrivance for keeping the material 
in motion, and the meshes clear. This machine 
lias made considerable progress in Hungary, hut it 
is as yet too early to predict that it will supersede 
the cylindrical ‘ dressing ’ machines. Almost all 
modern mills are constructed on what is termed the 
automatic system, which means that all the convey- 
ance of the material from one point in the mill to 
another is done by mechanical means ; so that of 


the great hulk of the flour it may lie said that it is 
never stopped or touched on its journey from the 
time it leaves Lho wheat sack until it leaches the 
flour sack. The conveyer generally used to mme 
mateiial in a horizontal direction is a helical screw 
(sometimes called an Aichiinedean screw) ; and tu 
lift to a higher level an Elevator (q.v.) is used. 

See Fairbairn, Treatise on Mills ami Mill -work (18781 ■ 
Kick, Flour- manufacture (2cl eil. 1878; Eng. tians. by 
Powles) ; Voller, Modern Flour Mi/luuj (1889). 

Hill (Lat. mdlu, ‘a thousand’), in the United 
States, is the tenth part of a cent, the thousandth 
part of a dollar. As a coin it lias no existence. 

Hill, James, was the son of a shoemaker, and 
was horn in Logie-Pert parish, near Moutiose, Scot- 
land, 6th April 1773. Hostudied, with aviewtothe 
church, at the university of Edinburgh, where he 
distinguished himself in (lieek and in Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy. He was licensed to pleach 
in 1798 ; hut instead of following out the ministry, lie 
went to London in 1802, where he settled as a liteiavy 
man. He became editor of the Literary Juimuil, 
which after a time was discontinued ; anil wrote for 
various periodicals, including the Eclectic and the 
Edinburgh licrieir. In 1806 lie commenced his 
History of British Indict, which he carried on along 
with other literary work, and published in the 
winter of 1817-18. The impression piodueed by 
this masterly history on the Indian authorities was 
such, that, in 1819, the Court of Directors of the 
Company appointed him to the high post of Assist- 
ant-examiner of Indian Coi rcspomlciice, notwith- 
standing the then unpopulaiily of his well-known 
radical opinions. The business assigned to his cave 
was the revenue department, which lie continued to 
superintend till four years before liia death, when 
he was appointed head of the examiner’s office, 
where lie had the control of all the departments 
of Indian administration — political, judicial, and 
financial — managed by the .Secret Committee of the 
Coin t of Directors. Shortly after Ids appointment 
to the India House, lie contributed the articles on 
Government, Education, Jurisprudence, Law of 
Nations, Liberty of the Press, Colonies, and Piison 
Discipline to the Encyclopedia Brititiiniea. These 
essays were reprinted in a separate form, and 
became widely known. The powers of analysis, of 
clear statement, and of the thorough-going appli- 
cation of principles, exhibited in these articles, had 
probably never before been brought to hear on that 
class of subjects. In 1821-22 he published liis 
Elements of Political Economy, a work prepared 
primarily with a view to the education of his eldest 
son, John Stuart Mill. In 1829 his Analysis of 
the Human Mind appeared. His last published 
hook was the Fragment on Mackintosh, brought out 
in 1835. He was also a contributor to tlie IVcsl- 
minster Review and to the London Review, which 
merged in the London and Westminster. 

Not long after he settled in London, he made the 
acquaintance of Jeremy Bentham, and for a number 
of years lived during the summer in Bentham's 
country-house. Although he must have derived 
much benelib from his intercourse with the great 
law-refonuer, he was not a mere disciple of Bentham, 
but a man of profound and original thought, as well 
as of great reading, in all the departments of moral, 
mental, and political philosophy. His conversation 
was impressive to a remarkable degree, and lie gave 
a powerful intellectual stimulus to a number of 
young men, some of whom (including his own son, 
aud Gvote, the historian of Greece) have since 
risen to eminence. He took a leading part in the 
founding of University College, London. Ho died 
at Kensington, 23d June 1836. 

See tlie Autobiography of J. S. Mill; and Piofessor 
Bain’s James Mill (1882). 
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Hill John Stuart, the eldest .son of James 
Mill, was horn in London on 20th May 1806. He 
was 'educated by his father, by whom he was sub- 
jected fiom his earliest yeais to a careful and 
systematic training, which was to fit him to cany 
on the work ami champion the opinions with which 
the elder Mill was identified. Almost from infancy 
his intellect was on the strain. He is said to 
hare begun Greek at the age of three, and before 
lie was fourteen he hail read extensively in Greek, 
Latm, mathematics, and English, had begun logic 
and political economy, and already possessed the 
intellectual acquirements of a well-educated man. 
Gut lie was secluded from companions of his own 
age. As lie himself says, he ‘never was a liny.’ 
His nearest approach to recreation was the long 
walks— in reality peripatetic oi al examinations — for 
which lie was regularly taken by his father. In 
IS'20 he went to France on a visit to the family of 
Sir S. Bentham (Jeremy Benlham's brother), and 
was thus removed for more than a year from his 
father’s immediate inlhience. Ilis studies were 
never intermitted. TIis residence in Fiance not 
only gave him a keen interest in French polities 
and social conditions, but stimulated bis botanical 
enthusiasm, and the love for scenery and travel, 
v Inch became the chief relaxations of his arduous 
life. After his return home he worked at history 
and law, and read the English and French philo- 
sophers. His first published writings- appeared in 
the Traveller newspaper in 1822. In the following 
year a career was secured for him by an appoint- 
ment under his father at the India Office, from 
which he retired as head of his department in 1838, 
on the transfer of the Company’s government to 
the crown. At the same time he declined a seat, in 
the new India Council ottered to him liy Lord 
Derby. During the years 1823-26 he was a member 
of a small Utilitarian society which met for the 
purpose of discussion at Jeremy Bentlmm’s house. 
The name ‘Utilitarian’ was suggested by an 
expression in one of Galt’s novels, and seized upon 
by him ‘ with a hoy’s fondness for a name and a 
banner,’ to describe himself and others of like 
opinions. In the Speculative) Society, which was 
founded in 1823, and of which he remained a 
member till 1S29, he met men of a greater variety 
of creeds, and formed an intimate friendship with 
Maurice and Sterling, Liberals of a different type 
from those lie had met at his father’s house, and 
intlueneed by Coleridge, not by Bentham. 

Before he was twenty, Mill was recognised as the 
champion and future leader of what may he called 
the Utilitarian School in philosophy and polities, 
and had become the most frequent contributor to 
the newly-established organ of the party, the 
Westminster Review. But the ‘mental eiisis’ 
through which he passed at this time (1826-27) 
led to a modification of his attitude. Bentham’s 
Treatise on Legislation, which lie had read four or 
five yeais before, formed the keystone of his 
previous position. It gave him ‘ a creed, a 
doctrine, a philosophy ; in one among the best 
senses of the word, a religion ; the inculcation and 
diffusion of which could he made tiro principal out- 
ward purpose of a life.’ The crisis under which his 
enthusiasm for his old creed and opinions broke 
down was attributed by himself not merely to a 
dull state of nerves, hut to the purely intellectual 
education which weakened his sympathies at the 
same time as it taught him to analyse and trace 
them to their origin. He ultimately emerged from 
the state of depression by discovering that feeling 
was not dead within him. The experiences of this 
period left, he tells us, two very marked effects on 
Ms opinions and character. In the first place, they 
led him to a new theory of life in relation to happi- 
ness. The conviction was forced upon him that 


happiness— although the test of all rules of conduct 
and the eml of life — wa> only to lie obtained by not 
making it the diiect end, hut by having one's mind 
I fixed on some such ideal end as the improvement of 
mankind, or even some art or pursuit. His ‘ mental 
crisis ' further led him to see the necc-sity for human 
well-being of the internal culture of the individual. 
He ceased to attach almost exclusive impoitance to 
the ordeiingof outwaul circumstances, and to the 
forced tiaining of the human being for thought 
and action. And soon after this time he found in 
Wordsworth's poems ‘ tlie very culture of the feel- 
ings ’ he was in quest of. 

The wider appreciation of speculation and litera- 
ture brought about by this, new attitude may he 
.seen in his reviews of Tennyson's poems ( 1S33 ), and 
of Carlyle's French Revolution (1837), as well as in 
his article on Coleridge ( IS JO). His article on 
Bentham ( 183S) made cleai the extent of his diverg- 
ence from his inherited creed, and gave lise to the 
‘ admiration mixed with fear ’ with which Grote 
and others of the school lcgarded him. In this 
article can be traced the lines along which, in his 
subsequent writings, he modified the tiaditional 
creed of Bentham and James Mill. Perhaps the 
reaction from Benthamism would have gone further 
had it not been for the fiiendship with Mrs John 
Taylor (ubom he first met in I860, and whom lie 
married in 1831 ), which formed the romance of his 
life. It is indeed hardly possible to estimate her 
influence so highly ns Mill did himself. All his 
leading opinions weie formed befoie lie made her 
acquaintance, anti some of his most important works 
wore completed without her assistance. But she 
did exert gieat influence on the expression of his 
views, and apparently had a steadying effect on his 
philosophical position. 

Mill never forsook, though lie modified, the lead- 
ing principles of the philosophy in which lie svas 
educated. He held that knowledge could he 
analysed into impiessious of sense, and that the 
principle of association was the great construc- 
tive force which combined these sensations and 
their copies, nr ideas, into systems of thought, 
modus of feeling, and habits of acting. Ilis 
System of Logic (1843)— perhaps the most original 
and important of his works — traces, and gives a 
rationale of, the way in which the real, disjointedly 
given in sensation, is combined into scientific 
knowledge. Its treatment of the methods of 
inductive science— in which it owes much to Her- 
schcl, Whewell, and Comte— lias become classical. 
His EdM initiation of Sir IF. Ilumiltun’s Philosophy 
(1865), and edition of James Mill’s Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind (1869), contain a 
polemical defence and exposition of the association- 
psychology, notable for their clear recognition of 
the mental elements which that psychology assumes 
without explanation. His essay on Utilitarianism 
(1861) defends the greatest-liappiness theory, hut 
suggests modifications inconsistent with it (see 
Ethics, p. 433 b . ). He held that government w'as 
to he purified and made into a utilitarian instru- 
ment by means of representative institutions ; hut 
lie had less confidence than Bentham and his father 
had in the effect of reason and argument upon men, 
disapproved of an equal suffrage, distrusted the 
ballot, and argued eloquently for individual liberty 
of thought and action against the tyranny of the 
majority ( Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment, 1861 ; Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform, 
1859; On Liberty, 1S59). His Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy ( 1848 ) is a systematic treatise, which 
does not depart in Us main teaching from the 
theory laid down in abstract fashion by Ricardo j 
but it recognises more clearly tlie hypothetical 
character of this theory, and it discusses the social 
applications of economic doctrines. Mill was 3/1. P. 
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for Westminster from 1865 to 186S. In parliament 
lie voted with the advanced Radical party ; and 
liife advocacy of women’s suffrage in the debates on 
the Reform Rill of 1S67 led to an active movement 
for placing the legal and political rights of women 
on an equality with those of men. Mill died at 
Arignon, 8th May 1S73, and was buried in the 
cemetery there. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, Mill was 
the author of Essays on so me unsettled Questions of Politi- 
cal Economy ( 1844 ), A ur/uste Comte and Positivism (1865), 
England and Ireland (18SS), Subjection of Women (1869). 
After his death wore published Autobiography (1873), and 
Three Essays on Ediyion (1874). His more important 
occasional writings aro collected in four volumes of iits- 
sertalions and Discussions (1859-75). For his life and 
opinions, see the biographies by A. Eain (1882) and 
Iv. L. Courtney ( 1889 ). 

Mill, John, a New Testament critic, was horn 
about 1645, at Shan in Westmorland, entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, as servitor in 1661, and 
was successively fellow ami tutor of his college, 
rector of Bleclii'ngdoi) in Oxfordshire (1681), prin- 
cipal of St Edmund’s Hall ( 1685), and prebendary of 
Canterbury (1704). Ho died 23d June 1707, just 
fourteen clays after the publication of his great 
Novum Testamentmn Gmcnm, with its thirty thou- 
sand various readings, the labour of thirty years. 

Millais, Sir John Everett, R.A., painter, 
was horn at Southampton, 8th June 1829, the 
descendant of an ancient Jersey family. In the 
winter of 1838-30 Millais began to attend the 
drawing academy of Ilenry Bass, passing, two years 
later, into the schools of the Royal Academy. At 
the age of seventeen he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy his ‘ Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru,’ 
ranked by competent clitics of the day as on a 
levol with the best historical subjects then shown. 
Till now his work had been upon the lines of 
art generally current in England at the time ; 
but there followed a phase of revolt from accepted 
standards, a period of search for new paths. He 
became associated with the knot of young artists 
known as the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, of 
whom tlie other chiefs were Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and Holman Hunt ; and undoubtedly he was 
markedly influenced by the powerful personalities 
of both of these men, and by Mr Buskin their 
literary ally. From them, in particular, his art 
received an impetus towards imagination and 
symbolism, which — as has been proved by the 
curious absence of such qualities from his later 
and more independent productions — were to a 
great extent foreign to his native genius. His 
marvellous technical skill enabled him to embody 
in visible artistic form conceptions that were essen- 
tially those of others with far greater adequacy 
than their own less trained hands could possibly 
have done. His first Pre-Raphaelite picture, a 
scene from the Isabella of Keats, strongly recall- 
ing the manner of the early Flemish and Italian 
masters, figured in the Academy in 1849, where it 
was followed in 1830 by the striking 1 Christ in 
Hie House of his Parents,’ known as ‘ The Car- 
penter’s Shop,’ in 1851 by ‘Tile Woodman's 
Daughter,’ in 1832 by ‘The Huguenot’ and 
‘Ophelia,’ and in 1853 by ‘The Order of Release’ 
and ‘The Proscribed Royalist.’ 

In 1S36 he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and soon afterwards he exhibited three 
of the richest and most poetic of the productions, of 
his Pre-Raplmelite period — the ‘ Autumn Leaves’ in 
1856, the ‘ Sir Isumbras at the Ford ’ in 1857, and 
‘ The Yale of Rost ’in 1859. Inthefinerof the works 
which followed, such as ‘ Charlie is my Darling ’ 
(1834) — the year in which the painter received 
full academic honours — ‘The Minuet’ (1866), 
and ‘Rosalind and Celia’ (1868), the precision and 


clear definition of Pre-Raphaelite methods stfi 
survive; hut in the exquisite ‘Gambler’s Wife 
(1869) there became visible a larger and freei 
method of handling, which is yet more fully estab- 
lished in ‘The Boyhood of Raleigh’ ( 1870), a pictiue 
which, retaining a measure of the imaginative charm 
of his earliei subjects, marks the transition of his art 
into its final and, technically, most masterly phase 
displaying all the brilliant and effective colouring’ 
the effortless power of brush-work, and the delicacy 
of flesh-painting, in which, when the artist is at his 
best, he is without a modern lival. The interest and 
value of his later works lie mainly in their splendid 
technical qualities. In great part they are actual 
or fancy portraits, varied by a few important land- 
scapes, of which the first, and in many ways the 
finest, is ‘Chill October ' (1871), and by such an 
occasional figure-piece as ‘ The North-west Passage’ 
(1873) and ‘Elbe Deans’ (1877). Millais has 
executed a few etchings, and his innumeiable 
illustrations, dating from about 1857 to 1864, and 
most of them published in Good Words, Once a 
Week, and the Vurnhill Magazine, place him in 
the very first tank of woodcut designers. He is a 
D.C.L. of Oxford ; in 1885 he was created a 
Baronet. A collection of nearly twenty of his 
works u as brought together by the Fine ArLs 
Society, London, in 1 SSI, and 159 examples of his 
art formed the Winter Exhibition of the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 18S6. See ltuskin’s Notes on that 
exhibition, and the Life and Work of LcitMon , 
Millais, &e. ( 1S90). 

Millail, a town in the French department of 
Aveyron, on the light hank of the Tam, 52 miles 
NW. of Montpellier. During the 16th and 17th 
centuries it was one of the strongholds of the 
Calvinists. Leather and gloves are manufactured, 
and in wool there is a good trade. Pop. (1872) 
13,879; (1886) 14,705. 

Millbank Prison, or The Penitentiary, de- 
molished in 1891 , was situated in the parish of St 
John’s, Westminster, facing the Thames. It was 
erected at an emnmems cost to carry out the plans 
of the philanthropists Howard and IJeutham ; the 
latter’s contract with the Treasury was signed in 
1794, hut the building was not actually commenced 
till 1812, and not completed till 1821, It had 
accommodation for 1100 prisoners, and was so con- 
structed that, from a room in the centre, the 
governor was able to view every one of the cells, 
in which solitary confinement was rigidly enforced. 
Convicts condemned to penal servitude used to 
undergo first a teim of solitary confinement in 
Millbank ; hut the prison ceased to he a convict 
establishment in May 1880, and was finally closed 
in November 1890. See Griffiths, Memorials of 
Millbank (2d ed. 1S84). 

Millboard is the name given to ‘ hoard ’ made 
of paper material, and varying in thickness from 
xVtli to Jth of an inch. It is of a gray colour, as the 
various kinds of waste substances — viz. old ropes, 
old sacking, scraps of paper and of cardboard — from 
which it is usually made are not bleached either 
separate^ or when mixed and reduced to a pul]), as 
in the manufacture of white paper (see Pater ). The 
best millboard, such as that employed for binding 
ledgers, is made on moulds by hand ; hut by far the 
larger quantity of millboard' put- on the market is 
machine made. In the machine commonly used 
a revolving wire-cloth cylinder dips into a cistern 
containing the pulp, and takes on a layer of it 
about the thickness of stout brown paper. This 
pulpy layer is by pressure taken continuously oil’ 
the wire cylinder by a felt blanket passing over a 
wood roller. The felt carries the single layer, in 
the wet state, to a pair of rolleis 7 feet away from 
the wire cylinder. Here the layer is wound upon 
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the upper or wooden roller till the required thick- 
ness is made up. The lower or iron roller presses 
hv means of a lever and weights against the upper 
one with sufficient force to consolidate the layers of 
pulp. The hollow cylinder of millboard on the 
wood roller is then out longitudinally with a knife, 
and opened out into a fiat sheet. It is afterwards 
dried by steam heat or otherwise, calendered by 
chilled iron rolls, and cnt to size by strong circular 
cutters. 

Millboard is used for bookbinding and for making 
boxes, but has been largely superseded by Straw- 
board (q.w). It is still employed for jointing 
flanged pipes and other engineering work ; but for 
this purpose asbestos millboard ( see Asbestos ) is 
now preferred. Millboard or thick cardhoaid made 
from straw or wood is used for many miscellaneous 
purposes. Mounting board consists of several 
layers of paper pasted together. A few years ago 
a mill on a largo scale was in operation near 
London for the manufacture of millboard from 
stable manure, but the process was not a success 
commercially. 

Millbliry, Massachusetts, on the Blackstone 
River, is 31) miles by rail W. of Boston, and lias 
several cotton and woollen factories. Pop. 4555. 

Milledg'CVille, ibe former capital of Georgia 
(q.v.), 32 miles ENE. of Macon. Pop. 3800. 
Millenary Petition. See Hampton Court. 

Millennium (Lat., ‘a thousand years ’ ), a long 
indefinite space during which the kingdom of the 
Messiah will, according to the belief of many 
Christians, be visibly established on the earth. The 
idea originated proximately in the Messianic ex- 
pectations of the Jews ; and the Christians’ belief 
in the Parousia, or Second Coming of Christ, was 
developed by the oppression and persecutions to 
which they were long subjected. The chief basis 
of the inillonarian idea, in Judaism as well as in 
Christianity, is the ardent hope for a visible divine 
rule ujion earth, and the identification of the church 
with that of which it is merely a symbol. In the 
1st century of the church, cliiliasm (the Greek 
equivalent of millenavianism, from cliilioi, ‘a 
thousand 1 ) was a widespread belief, to which 
the books of Daniel and the Apocalypse (chaps, 
xx. and xxi.) gave authority; while various 
prophetical writings, composed at the end of the 
1st and the beginning of the 2d century — such 
as the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
Christian Sibylline hooks, the Epistle of Barnabas 
— lent it a more vivid colouring and imagery. 
Not only the heretic Ceriiithus, but even oithodox 
doctors — such as Papias of Hicrapolis, Iremens, 
and Justin Martyr— delighted themselves with 
dreams of the glory .and magnificence of the millen- 
nial kingdom. The Sibylline Books , for instance, 
hold that the earth will be cultivated throughout 
its length and breadth, that there will he no move 
seas, no more winters, no more nights ; everlasting 
wells will run honey, milk, and wine. Papias in- 
dulges in monstrous representations of the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem, and of the colossal vine and 
grapes of the millennial reign. 

According to the general opinion, which was as 
much Christian as Jewish, the millennium was to 
ha preceded by great calamities. The personifica- 
tion of evil appeared in Antichrist (q.v.), the pre- 
cursor of Clmst (identified during the 1st century 
with Nero), who wouldjiro voice a frightful wav in 
the land of Mamig (Ezek xxxviii. and xxxix.) 
against the people Gog, after which the Messiah 
would appear, heralded by Elias, or Moses, or 
Melcliizedek, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah, and would 
hind Satan for a thousand yeais, annihilate the 
godless heathen, or make 'them slaves of the 
believers, and overturn the Roman empire. Prom 


its ruins a new order of things would spring 
foitli, in which the ‘dead in Christ ' would arise, 
and along with the surviving saints enjoy an incom- 
parable felicity in the city of the ' New ‘Jerusalem, ’ 
which was expected to descend literally from 
heaven. With the innocence which uas the state 
of man in Paradise there was associated, in the 
prevalent notions of the millennium, great physical 
and intellectual pleasures. 

The lapse of time, chilling the ardour of the 
primitive Christian belief in the nearness of the 
Parousia, had without doubt also the tendency to 
give a more shadowy, and therefore a move spiritual 
aspect to the kingdom over which the expected 
Messiah was to reign. The influence of the Alex- 
andrian philosophy contributed to produce the 
same result. Origen, for example, started tire 
idea that, instead of a final and desperate conflict 
between Paganism and Christianity, the real 
progress and victory of Christianity would consist 
in the gradual spread of the truth throughout the 
world, and in tire voluntary homage paid to it by 
all secular powers. Yet even in the Egypto-Alex- 
andrian Church millenarianism, in its most literal 
form, was widely diffused. The Montaniats ( q.v. ) 
generally were extreme millenarians or cliiliasts, 
and, being considered a heretical sect, contributed 
largely to bring cliiliasm into discredit, or, at all 
events, their own carnal form of cliiliasm, which 
Tertuliian himself attacked. Lactantlus, in the 
beginning of the 4th century, was the last im- 
portant Church Father who indulged in chiliastie 
dreams. In the 5th century, St Jerome and St 
Augustine expressly combated ceriain fanatics 
who still hoped for the advent of a millennial 
kingdom whose pleasures included those of the 
flesh. From this time the Church formally rejected 
millenarianism in its sensuous ‘ visible form,' al- 
though the doctrine every now and then made its 
reappearance, especially as a general popular belief, 
in the most sudden and obstinate manner. Thus, 
the expectation of the Last Day in the year 1000 
a.d. reinvested the doctrine with a transitory im- 
portance. 

At the period of the Reformation, millenari- 
anism once more experienced a partial revival, 
because it was not a difficult matter to apply some 
of its symbolism to the papacy: the pope, for ex- 
ample, was Antichrist. Yet the doctrine was not 
adopted by the gieat body of the Reformers, hut by 
some fanatical sects, such as the Anabaptists, as 
also by various theosophists in the next century. 
During the civil and religious wars in France and 
England it was also prominent ; the Fifth Monarchy 
Men (q.v.) of Cromwell’s time were millenarians of 
the most exaggerated type. The extravagances of 
tire French Mystics and Qnietists culminated in 
chilias'tic views. During the Thirty Years’ "War en- 
thusiastic and learned chiliasts flourished. Among 
the foremost chiliastie teachers of modern centuries 
are to he mentioned Ezecliiel Metli and Bishop 
Comenius in Germany ; Professor Juvieu of Sedan, 
and Poiret ; Serarins in Holland ; and in England 
Joseph Mede ( C-lav . A focal, 1027), while Thomas 
Burnet and 'William Wniston endeavoured to give 
cliiliasm a geological foundation. Most of therdiief 
divines of the Westminster Assembly were millen- 
arians ; so were Sir Isaac Newton and Bishop 
Horsley. Benge) revived an earnest inteiest in the 
subject among orthodox Protestants. Spener and 
Joachim Lange held chiliastie views ; and Sweden- 
borg employed apocalyptic images to set forth the 
transfigured woild of the senses. Bengel’s millen- 
arianism was adopted by the Swabian theosophist 
Oelinger (died 1782), and widely spread through- 
out Germany by Jung Stilling, Lavater, and Hess. 
Charles Wesley and Toplady were millenarians. 

Modem niillenarians or pre-millennialists (as 
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believing in the pre-millennial advent of Christ) 
diil'er in many minor points from one another, hut 
agree in holding that the millennial age will he 
heralded by the personal return of the Lord Jesus, 
to establish a theocratic kingdom of universal 
righteousness, during which time sin will remain 
on earth but be greatly diminished. Immediately 
on Christ’s appearing will take place the resurrection 
of the righteous dead and the translation of living 
Christians, who will he rewarded according to 
their works. The judgment work of Christ will 
occupy the whole millennial period. The Jews, 
restored to tlieir own land, will repent and be 
converted. All the hosts of Antichrist will be 
destroyed, Satan hound, and the Holy Ghost poured 
out. At the end of the millennial age Satan 
released will make a last vain attempt to regain 
his power, hut he and the wicked, who now have 
their resurrection, will he finally judged and cast 
into the lake of live. The earth will he renewed 
by fire, and be tbe scene of the everlasting kingdom 
of Christ over all sanctified mankind. Attempts 
to fix the date of the advent are generally dis- 
approved. Dates that have been fixed for the 
beginning of the millennium have been 1785 by 
Stilling, 1S36 by Bengel, 1S43 by Miller in America, 
1866, 1867, and 1S6S by Dr Cumining, and 1890 by 
the Mormon Church. Some adventists teach the 
doctrine of Apoeatastasis (q.v.), others the final 
annihilation of the impenitent. See Adventists 
(Second), and Hell. 

Many of the greatest modern German theologians 
have lieen more or less pronouncedly pre-milleu- 
nialisfcs; such as Rothe, Hofmann, Nitzsch, Ehrard, 
Lange, Delitzseh, Christlieh, Luthardt, as also 
Oosterzee, Gaussen, and Godel. The Free Church 
of Italy and the Plymouth Brethren collectively 
hold these views, Tiie Irringites expect the speedy 
appearance of Christ. Pre-niillennial views appear 
in the works of many eminent Anglicans — such 
as Archbishop Trench, Bishops Ellicott and Ryle, 
Canons Fremantle and Hoare, Dean Alford. 
Amongst Presbyterians Dr John Gumming and Dr 
Horatius Bonav are conspicuous names. Great 
conferences of pre-milleunialists were held in 
London and New York in 1878. 

See Corrodi, Geschichte dca Chiliamus (1781 ; 2d ed. 
1794) ; J. P. Jjange, Das Land dcr Hcrrlichkeit 
(1838); Volck, Der Chitiaamia (1869); Bickersteth, 
Glory of the Church (1853); Bonar, Coming of the 
Kingdom of the Lord Jcsu3 (ISIS)), and Prophetical 
Landmarks ( 1859 ) ; Cunuuing, Apocalyptic Sketches 
(1849); E. li. Elliott, Korai Apocalypticce (5th ed. 
1862); Seiss, The Last Times (7th cd. Phila. 1878); 
the Pre-mill enninl Essays of the Prophetic Conference 
( Chicago, 187!) ) ; and, against MiUenavianism, David 
Brown, Christ’s Second Coming (1840). 

Millepede, a popular name for the members of 
one of the orders of Myriapods, of which Julus is a 
good type. See Centipede, Myriapod. 

Millepore. Bee Coral. 

Miller, Hugh, a distinguished self-taught geo- 
logist and journalist, was horn at Cromarty, in the 
north of Scotland, October 10, 1802. He was 
descended from a family of sailors, and lost his 
own father by a storm at sea when he was only 
five years of age. In consequence of this mis- 
fortune lie \vas brought up cliie fly under the care 
of two of Ms mother’s uncles, one of whom ( ‘ Uncle 
Sandy 1 ) imbued him with a taste for natural history, 
and the other ( * Uncle James 1 ) for traditional lore. 
He acquired a good knowledge of English (the 
only language he knew) at the Cromarty grammar- 
school. Before his eleventh year lie had read the 
usual romances of childhood, besides other works 
of higher literary pretensions. As be grew older 
lie became extremely fond of tbe great English 
poets and prose-writers. From liis seventeenth to 


his thirty- fourth year he worked as a common 
stone-mason, devoting the enfmeed leisure of the 
whiter months to writing and reading, to inde- 
pendent researches in natural history, and to the 
extension of Iris literary knowledge. In 1824-25 
lie worked at Niddrie, near Edinburgh. In 1829 
he gained the friendship of Robert Carrutliers, editor 
of the Inverness Courier, and published a volume 
entitled Poems written in the Leisure Hours of a 
Journeyman Mason (1829), which was followed 
l,y Scenes cmcl Legends of the North of Scotland 
(1S35). His attention was soon drawn to tbe 
ecclesiastical controversies which were agitating 
Scotland, and bis famous Letter to Lord Brougham 
on tbe ‘ Auchterardcr Case,’ brought him promi- 
nently into notice. In 1834-39 he acted as hank- 
accountant ; in 1839 he was invited to Edinburgh 
by Dr Candlish and Robert Paul, who had read 
his famous letter, as editor of the Witness , a news- 
paper started in the interest of the Non-intru- 
sion party in the Church of Scotland ; and in 1S40 
lie published in its columns a series of geological 
articles, which were afterwards collected under the 
title of The Old Hed Sandstone, or Note Walks in an 
Old Field ( 1841 ). These articles were very remark- 
able, from both a scientific and a literary point 
of view. They contained a minute account of tbe 
author’s discovery of fossils in a formation believed, 
until then, to he destitute of them, and wore written 
in a style which was a harmonious combination of 
strength, beauty, and polish. At the meeting of 
the British Association in the same year (1840) 
he was warmly praised by Murchison, Agassiz, and 
Buckland. Agassiz proposed that one of the fossils 
should he named Pterichthys Miller i, and said that 
‘ he would give his left hand to possess such powers 
of description as this man.’ Miller’s editorial labours 
during the heat of the Disruption struggle were 
immense, and educated the people for the climax 
in 1843. He used the term ‘Free Church ’ before 
the Disruption. In 1847 he had to vindicate iris 
position as editor in a private pamphlet against 
clerical interference, and may be said to have come 
oil' triumphant. But, after years of hard, earnest, 
fagging toil, his brain gave way, and, in a moment 
of aberration, he shot himself at Portobello, near 
Edinburgh, on the night of the 23d December 
1856. Miller contributed several tales to the 
series known as Wilson’s Tides of the Borders 
(1835), and was also a contributor to Chambers's 
Journal. He was, not a ready writer; Chalmers 
said of him that when he did go o(l' he was a 
great gun, hut he required a deal of time to load. 
Yet lie contributed at least a thousand articles to 
the Witness; Poter Bayne terms them ‘complete 
journalistic essays, symmetrical in plan, finished 
in execution, and of sustained and splendid ability.’ 
Miller’s works, besides those already mentioned, 
are First Impressions of England and its People 
(1847), the record of a journey to England in 1845 ; 
Footprints of the Creator, or the Asterolcpis 
of Stronmcss, in which he combated the evolu- 
tion theory (1850) ; My Schools and Schoolmasters, 
or the Story of my Education (1854); and Testi- 
mony of the, Hocks (1857), an attempt to reconcile 
the cosmogony of Genesis with the geology of 
nature, by the hypothesis that the days mentioned 
in the first chapter of Genesis do not represent the 
actual duration of the successive periods of creation, 
but only the time occupied liy God in unrolling a 
panoramic vision of these periods before the eyes 
of Moses. To the above list was afterwards added 
the following posthumous volumes : Cruise of the 
Betsey (1858), being geological investigations 
among the islands of Scotland ; Sketch Book of 
Popular Geology, with preface by Mra Miller 
(1859); Headship of Christ, with preface by 
Bayne ( 1861 ) ; Essays, Historical and Biographical 
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(1S62); Talcs ancl Sketches ( 18(13 ) ; Edinburgh and 
its Neighbourhood (1863); Leading Articles, with 
preface by Rev. John Davidson (1870). 

1 Miller's services to science have undoubtedly 
been "reat, hut he is even moie distinguished as 
a man than as a savant. Honest, high-minded, 
earnest, and hugely industrious, he was a true Scot, 
a hearty hut not a sour Presbyterian (for he loved 
burns as much as lie reveled Knox) ; and there are 
few of uliom Scotland has better reason to be proud 
than ‘the stone-mason of Cromarty.’ Miller was 
married to Lydia Mackenzie Fraser in 1837. She 
assisted him in literary work, and possessed good 
taste and ability. She wrote on Cats and Dogs 
(1So 6), and her eldest daughter, Harriet Miller 
Davidson, wrote seveial serial tales. Besides his 
autobiography quoted above, see the Life by Peter 
Bayne (2 vols. 1871 ). 

Hiller, Jo iquin, the pen-name of Cincinnatus 
Finer Miller, an American poet, born in Indiana, 
in 1S41. Removing with his parents to Oregon in 
1S54, lie became a miner in California, was with 
Walker in Nicaragua, and afterwards lived with 
the Indians till 1S60. He then studied law in 
Oregon, and set up in practice in 1803, after a 
Democratic paper that he edited had been sup- 
pressed for disloyalty. He was a county judge 
from 1866 to 1870, and then visited Europe ; in 
England his first volume of verse was published. 
He afterwards settled as a journalist in Washing- 
ton, and in 1887 in California. In 1800 he revisited 
England. 

His poems include Songs of the Sierras (1871), of the 
Sunlands (1873), of the Desert (1873), of Italy (187S), 
and of the Mexican Seas (1887); his proso works, The 
Danites in the Sierras (1881), Shadows of Shasta (1881), 
and '/ft, or the Gold-seekers of the Sierras ( 18S4 ). He also 
wrote The Danites, a successful play, and My Life among 
thcModocs (1873). 

Miller, Joe. See Jest-books. 

Miller, William. See Adventists. 

Miller, William Hallows ( ISOl-SO), professor 
of Mineralogy at Cambridge, is especially dis- 
tinguished for his system of Crystallography (q.v.). 

Miller’s Tliiunl). See Bullhead. 

Millet, a grain, of which there are several kinds, 
the produce of species of Panicum, Setavia, and 
allied genera. The genus Panicum contains many 
species, natives of tropical and warm temperate 
countries, and some of which, as Guinea Grass 
(q.v.), are amongst the largest fodder grasses. 
The flowers are in spikes, racemes, or panicles ; 
the glumes very unequal, one of them often very 
minute ; each spikelet containing two llorets, one of 
which is often barren. The genus Setaria lias a 
spike-like panicle, with two or more bristles under 
the glumes of each spikelet. — Common Millet [Pani- 
cum milutccum ) is an annual grass, three or four 
feet high, remarkably covered with long hairs, which 
stand out at right angles. It has a much-branched 
nodding panicle ; the spikelets are oval, and contain 
only one seed. It is a native of the East Indies, but 
is extensively cultivated in the warmer parts of 
Europe and other quarters of the world. The grain, 
which is very nutritious, is only about one-eighth 
of an inch in length. It is used in the form of 
groats, or in Hour mixed with wheat-flour, which 
makes a good kind of bread; but bread made of 
millet alone is brittle and full of cracks. Poultry 
are extremely fond of millet. — Other species, P. 
mi/iare, P. frumentaneum, and P. pilosum, are 
cultivated in different parts of India, chiefly on 
light and rather dry soils, yielding very abundant 
crops. Millet of various species is the staple food- 
grain of India as a whole, and not rice, as is often 
thought, — German Millet, or Mohar ( Setaria gcr- 


niamea), and Italian Millet (S, itethea) — regarded 
by many as varieties of one species, and probably 
originally from the East, although now naturalised 
in the south of Europe — are cultivated in many of 
the warmer parts of Europe, in India, and other 
countries. Italian millet is three or four feet in 
height; German 
millet is much 
lower, and its 
spike compara- 
tively short, 
compact, and 
erect ; it is less 
valuable as a 
corn-plant. The 
grains of both 
are very small, 
only about half 
as long as that 
of Common Mil- 
let ; hut they 
are extremely 
prolific, one root 
pioducing many 
stalks, and one 
spike of Italian 
millet often 
yielding two 
ounces of giain. 

The produce is 
estimated as 
five times that 
of wheat. The 
grain of these 
millets is im- 
ported into Britain for feeding cage-birds. It is 
used for soup in the south of Europe. To the 
same tribe ot grasses belong the genera Paspahun, 
Penniseium, Penicillaria, Digitaria, and Milium. 
Pasnulum exile is common in Africa; and P. 
scrobieulatuni is cultivated on poor soils in India. 
Penicillaria spicuta or Pcnmsetnm typhoidcum , 
often called Egyptian Millet and Guinea Corn, is 
cultivated in Africa and India, and the south of 
Europe. — PeniiisetuM distich am causes much incon- 
venience to the traveller in Central Africa, the 
little bristles which are attached to its seeds 
making them stick to the clothes and pierce the 
skin. — Digitaria sanguined is, or Polish Millet, is 
cultivated in Poland, where the grain is used 
like rice. It is a common grass in tropical 
and warm countries, and in many parts of 
Europe ; in Britain it occurs in the south of 
England, where it is probably only an intro- 
duced weed of cultivation. The spikes in this 
genus are compound, and from their appearance 
give it the names Digitaria and Finger-grass . — 
The Millet Grass ( Milium effusum) of Britain, 
occasionally found in shady woods, is a very 
beautiful grass, three or four feet high, with a 
spreading pale panicle of small flowers. Another 
•species of the same genus (M. nigricans ) is the 
Maize lie Guinea of Peru, where its seeds are con- 
verted into a very white flour. — The name Indian 
Millet is sometimes given to Durra (q.v.). 

Millet, Jean Francois, painter, was born in 
the village of Gruchy, near Greville, on the 4th of 
October 1814. The son of a farmer, he owed much 
in Ills childhood to his grandmother, a woman of 
great piety and individuality, and to her brother, 
who had been a priest ; and lie was taught enough 
Latin to enjoy the Vulgate and Virgil. For a time 
he aided liis father as a farm-labourer ; but, liming 
manifested great taste for drawing, lie was at 
length, in 1832, placed under Moncliel, a painter in 
Cherbourg, whom he assisted in the execution of 
two sacred subjects now in the church of the 
Trinity there, and who induced the municipality 
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of Cherbourg to grant an annuity to aid liis pupil 
in his studies, the sum being afterwards supple- 
mented by the council of La Manelie. In 1837 
Millet came to Paris, and worked in the studio of 
Paul Delaroche, learning, however, more from his 
study of the works of Michael Angelo, Poussin, Cor- 
reggio, and the Venetians. Next lie painted and 
drew in pastels little subjects in the popular style of 
Boucher and Watteau, selling them to the dealers 
for a few francs ; and in 1840 a portrait which he 
sent to the salon was accepted and lmng. In 
the same year he returned to Normandy, where 
he painteil portraits and even signboards. In 
1841 be was again in Paris ; and he struggled 
hard amid the revolutionary troubles that fol- 
lowed to maintain himself and his family by liis 
art. In 184S lie fought at the barricades of the 
Quartier Roche-chouavt ; and in the following 
year lie settled in Barbizon, near the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, along' with Charles Jacqne, 
and there made the acquaintance of Theodore 
Rousseau. At Barbizon, where he remained for 
the rest of his days, living much like the peasants 
around him, he began in good earnest to paint the 
life of rustic France, entering on his task with a 
sympathetic power such as no other painter lias 
shown. Here the famous 1 Sower ’ was completed 
in 1850, mainly, however, from recollections of 
Nonnandy. In 1855 his ‘Peasants Grafting ’ won 
Gautier’s praise, and was bought by an American 
for -4000 francs. It was followed by ‘ The Gleaners’ 
in 1S57, ‘ The Angelus ’ ( 1859 ), ‘ Waiting’ ami ‘ The 
Sheep-shearers’ ( 1SG1 ), ‘The Man with the Hoe’ 
and ‘Women Carding’ (18133), ‘Shepherdess and 
Flock’ (1864), works in which, without any depar- 
ture from the most absolute truth, he imparted a 
largeness and a pathetic dignity to libs figures of 
the men and women who labour in the fields, and 
to their environments of ordinary nature. In 
addition to paintings, he produced ‘many charcoal 
drawings of a very high quality, and he etched a 
few plates. All liis life long lie struggled against 
the pressure of poverty, though he was awarded 
medals at the salons of 1853 and 1864, and a first- 
class medal at the Paris International Exhibition 
of 1S67, when he also received the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour, He died at Barbizon, 20th 
January 1875. Since his death lie lias been fully 
recognised as one of the greatest of French painters ; 
and the productions of liis brush have realised very 
large prices. At the Sdcrctau sale in Paris, in 
1889, liis most celebrated picture, ‘ The Angelus,' 
sold — along with the government commission of 
5 per cent. — for £23,226 ; it was afterwards ex- 
hibited for a year in the United States. 

See works on Millet by Piedagnel (1876), Sensier 
(Eng. trails. 1S31), Yriarte (1884) ; D. C. Thomson, The 
Barbizon School ( 1890) ; and Menard, Le Livre d'Or de 
Millet (1890). 

Milliard, the French collective name for a 
thousand millions ; familiar in connection with the 
five milliards of franee (5000 millions of francs, or 
£200,000,000) paid by France as war indemnity to 
Germany in 1871-73 (see France, Vol. IV. p. 783). 

Milloitl, a town of Cumberland, on the west 
side of the Duddon estuary, 30 miles SSE. of 
Whitehaven. It has mines and ironworks. Pop. 
(1851) 1070; (1881) G22S. 

Millport. See Cumbrae. 

Millstone Grit. See Carboniferous Sys- 
tem, and Mile. 

Miliuan, Henry Hart, dean of St Paul’s, 
poet and ecclesiastical historian, was the youngest 
son of Sir Francis Milinan ( 1746-1821 ), physician 
to George III., and was born in London, 10th 
February 1791. He was educated at Greenwich 
under Dr Burney, at Eton, and at Brasenose 


College, Oxford, where in 1812 lie won the Newdi- 
gate with his Belridcre Apollo, the best of all 
Oxford prize poems. In 1815 be was elected a 
fellow ; in 1810 was ordained priest, and appointed 
vicar of St Mary’s, Reading ; from 1821 to 1831 
was professor of Poetry at Oxford, where in 1S27 
he delivered the Hampton Lectures, on The Char- 
acter unci Conduct of the Apostles considered as an 
Evidence of Christianity ; in 1835 became rector of 
St Mary’s, Westminster, and a canon of West- 
minster ; and in 1849 was promoted to the deanery 
of St Paul's. He died at Sunninghill, near Ascot, 
“24th Seiitemher 1868, and was buried in St Paul’s.’ 

The collected edition of Dr Milman’s Poems and 
Dramatic Works (3 vols. 1839) comprises Fazio, a 
Tragedy (1815), which, without his consent, was 
acted first at Bath, and then in 1818 at Covent Gar- 
den, with Charles Kemble and Miss O'Neil in the 
leading parts ; Samor, Lord of the Bright City, an 
heroic poem ( 1818) ; The Fall of Jerusalem (1S20), 
a beautiful dramatic poem, with some fine sacred 
lyrics interspersed ; three other dramas, The Martyr 
of Antioch (1822), Belshazzar (1822), and Anne 
Jjolcyu (1826); and Nala and Dumayanti, with 
other Poems translated from the Sanskrit (1834). 
Forgotten as a whole, the poems live, and will 
live, through three or four much prized hymns — 
‘ When ouv heads are bowed with woe,’ ‘ Brother, 
thou art gone before us,’ and ‘ Ride on, ride on in 
Majesty.’ The complete edition of Dean Milinan ’s 
Historical Work's (15 vols. 1866-67) includes liis 
History of the Jews (1829), History of Christianity 
to the Abolition of Paganism in the Homan Empire 
(1840), and History 'of Latin Christianity to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V. (1854-56). The last — ‘a 
complete epic and philosophy of mediieval Christen- 
dom ’—is Milman’s masterpiece ; it is really a great 
work, great in all the essentials of history— sub- 
ject, style, and research. But, though vastly in- 
ferior, the History • of the Jews was in a way more 
important. For ‘ it was,’ in Dean Stanley’s words, 
‘ the first decisive inroad of German theology into 
England ; the first palpable indication that the 
Bible “could be studied like another hook ; ” that 
the characters and events of the sacred history 
could be treated at once critically and reverently.’ 
Milman also edited Gibbon and Horace, and wrote 
lunch for the Quarterly Itcrieiv. After his death 
appeared the delightful Annuls of tit Paul's Cathe- 
dral (1868), and Savonarola, Erasmus, and other 
Essays (1870). See an article by Dean Stanley in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for January 1869. 

Milne-Edwards, Henri, naturalist, was born 
at Bruges, 23d October 1800. His father was an 
Englishman. Milne-Edwards studied medicine at 
Paris, where he took his degree of M.D. in 1823, 
but devoted himself to natural history. After 
having for many years taught natural history at 
the College de Henri IV., he was elected in 1S38 
member of the Academie des Sciences in the place 
of Cuvier. In 1841 he filled the chair of Ento- 
mology at the Jardin des Plantes, and in 1844 
became also professor of Zoology and Physiology, 
lie was a member of the Acauemie de Medecine, 
and of most of the learned academies of Europe and 
America, and held several orders — amongst others, 
since 1S61, that of Commander of the Legion of 
Honour. Ho published numerous original memoirs 
of importance in the Annnlcs des Sciences Nutur- 
ellcs, a journal he himself assisted in editing for 
fifty years. His Elements da Zoologie (1834), when 
reissued in 1851 as Corn's EUmentaire de Zoo- 
logie, had an enormous circulation at home and 
abroad, and long formed the basis of most minor 
manuals of zoology published in Europe. His 
Histoire Naturclle des Cmstac6s (1834-40) and 
Histoire Natnrcllc des Coralliaircs (1857-60) were 
almost equally noteworthy. The Lectures on the 
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Physiology and Comparative Anatomy of Man and 
the Animals (14 vols. 1857-SI) have a great per- 
manent value for their immense mass of details, 
and copious references tn scattered sources of 
information. He also had an important share in 
a splendid quarlo of Anatomical and Zoological 
Researches on the Coasts of Sicily. Other works 
were researches on the natural history of the 
French coasts ( 183‘2— 4i5 ) and on the natural history 
of the mammalia (1871). In some of his later 
works he was assisted by his distinguished son 
Alphonse. Milne-Edwardu must always hold high 
rank amongst the naturalists of the 19th century. 
His researches in the distribution of the lower 
invertebrates led him to the theory of centres of 
creation ; and to this he adhered throughout life, 
in spite of the general acceptance of the newer 
and larger views of Darwin by his fellow-scientists. 
He died on the 29tli July 1S83. Ilis elder brother, 
Frederick William, was almost equally celebrated. 
He founded the Ethnological Society in Paris, and 
is considered the father of ethnology in France. 

Milner, Joseph, an ecclesiastical historian, was 
born near Leeds in 1744. He studied at Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, anil afterwards became well 
known as head-master of Hull grammar-school. 
He was vicar of North Ferriliy, 7 miles fiom 
Hull, and lecturer in the principal church of the 
town, and in 1797 became vicar of Holy Trinity 
Church. He died on 15th November of the same 
year. Milner's principal work is his History of the 
'Church of Christ, of which lie lived to complete 
three volumes, reaching to the 13th century; a 
fourth volume coming down to the 16th century, 
was edited from his MSS. by his younger brother, 
Dr Isaac Milner, dean of Carlisle, who also pub- 
lished a complete edition of his brother’s works in 
S vain. 1810. The principles on which the history 
is written are of the narrowest kind ; the scholar- 
ship, literary style, and critical insight are alike 
poor. 

Millies, Richard Monckton. See Houghton. 

Milllgavie (pron. Millguy), a town of Stirling- 
shire, 7 miles NNW. of Glasgow. Pop. 263G. 

Milo. See Melos. 

Milo, of C'rotona, in Magna Grrecia, an athlete 
famous for his great strength. Ho was six times 
victor for wrestling at the Olympic games, and as 
often at the Pythian, and commanded the army 
which defeated the Sybarites in 511. On one 
occasion he is said to have carried a live ox upon 
liis shoulders through the stadium of Olympia, and 
afterwards to have eaten the whole of it in one 
day ; and on another, to have uphold the pillars of 
a house in which Pythagoras and his scholars were 
assembled, so as to give them time to make their 
escape when the house was falling. In old age he 
lost his life through too great confidence in his own 
strength, in attempting to split up a tree, which 
closed upon his hands, and held him fast until he 
was devoured by wolves. 

Mill'd, or Milrea, a Portuguese silver coin 
and money of account, contains 1000 rees, and is 
valued at 4s. 5d. sterling. The coin is commonly 
known in Portugal as the coroa, or ‘crown,’ ail'd 
is (since 24th April 1835) the unit of the money- 
system in that country. It is also used in Brazil. 
Coins of tire values of a lialf-corOa, or lialf-milrei, 
as well as the one-fifth, one-tenth, and one-twen- 
tieth, are current in both countries as money of 
account. 

Milt, See Fishes, Vol. IV. p. G54, 

Miltiailes, a celebrated Athenian general, who 
was tyrant of a colony in the Thracian Cliersonesus, 
took part with Darius Hystaspes against the 
Scythians, and, when Attica was threatened by 


the great Persian invasion, was chosen one of the 
ten generals. He prevailed upon the poleumrch 
Callimachus to give his casting vote in favour of 
risking a battle, .and when his turn came to com- 
mand drew up his army on the famous field of 
Marathon. The victory of the Athenians and one 
thousand Piafeeans over the Persian host of Datis 
and Artaphernes is justly counted one of the 
decisive battles of the world. Miltiades, being 
entrusted anew with the command of an arma- 
ment, made an attack on the island of Paros in 
order to gratify a private enmity, hut, failing in 
the attempt, was on his return to Athens con- 
demned to pay a fine of fifty talents as an indem- 
nity for the expenses of the expedition. Being 
unable to do this, he was thrown into prison, where 
he died of a wound received at Paros. The fine 
was exacted after his death from his son Cimon. 

Milton, John, after Shakespeare the greatest 
English poet, was horn in Bread Street, Ch capsid e, 
on December 9, I60S. His father, John Milton, 
was a prosperous scrivener, a Puritan hut a 
musician, and composer of several pieces much 
admired by his contemporaries. He was descended 
from a family of yeomen settled in Oxfordshire, 
and had come to town upon being disinherited 
for his religious convictions by his father, a 
Catholic recusant. He appears to have from the 
first discerned the promise of his son, and to ha\ e 
determined to give him the best education ho 
could. After studying under private tutors, young 
Milton was admitted about fG'20 into >St Paul’s 
School, where he distinguished himself not only as 
a scholar, but as a poet. In February 1G25 lie 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge. His academi- 
cal course was not wholly smooth ; he seems to 
have been chastised— not, as the legend says, 
Hogged — by his tutor, and was certainly rusticated 
for a short time in 1626. After his return, how- 
ever, he went through the university course with 
credit, graduating as Bachelor at the proper time, 
and proceeding Master of Arts in July 1632. The 
condition of the church, over which Laud then ruled 
supreme, deterred the young Puritan from taking 
orders ; lie felt no vocation towards any other pro- 
fession ; and at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where 
liis father had retired upon the fortune he had 
acquired in business, he settled quietly down with 
the distinct purpose of making himself a poet by 
study and self-discipline. His poetical genius had 
already been attested by two noble productions, 
the ‘Hymn on the Nativity,' and ‘At a Solemn 
Music,’ as well as much Latin verse of the highest 
quality ; but it is remarkable bow little stimulus 
lie seems to have felt to occasional composition. 
During his six years’ residence at Horton lie pro- 
duced, so far as known, only two English poems 
of importance which can he ascribed to direct 
poetical impulse from within, the Allegro and the 
Penscroso. Comas was written at the instance 
of his friend, the musician Henry Laves, to cele- 
brate Lord Bridgewater’s assumption of the 
wardenship of the Welsh marches, and was per- 
formed at Ludlow before a select assemblage in 
September 1634. Lycidcis was evoked by the 
death of liis friend, "Edward King, shipwrecked 
on his passage to Ireland in 1637. Theie is, per- 
haps, not another instance in literature of a great 
poet so entirely dependent upon circumstances for 
inspiration, and, while meditating the highest 
things, so content to hide his time in calm reliance 
upon liis ability to do what be pleased when he 
pleased. The four productions of this Horton 
period were indeed of themselves sufficient to 
place him in the first rank of English poets. Their 
most individual characteristic is perliaps chastened 
exuberance — boundless poetical wealth severely 
controlled, and splendidly displayed without lavish- 
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ne^s or ostentation. Counts and Lycklas tell us 
much of the man ; in the former we see the scholar’s 
di-daiii, perhaps slightly tinged with moroseness, 
for all save intellectual pleasures ; in the latter 
the patriot and the Pmitan speaks his bitter scorn 
of the ruling faction in the church. Perhaps he 
had spoken too freely ; at all events very shortly 
after the publication of his elegy, about the begin- 
ning of 1638, as part of an obituary collection in 
memory of Edward King, he left England for a 
tour in Italy. 

Milton’s visit to Italy is one of the most 
agreeable chapters of his life. He was cordially 
received by the Italian literati, especially at 
Florence, where he made not only pleasant ac- 
quaintanceships, hut permanent friendships. At 
Home, notwithstanding his undaunted profession 
of Piotestantism, he was treated with especial 
attention, and at Naples the venerable Marquis 
Manso, half a century eai her the protector of Tasso, 
gave him hospitality and presents, which Milton 
requited with an elegant Latin poem. The impres- 
sion which Milton thus produced upon foreigners is 
a proof of something imposing and attractive in 
his peisonality, for all his solid claims to fame were 
of course a sealed hook to the Italians. His 
journey home was hastened by news of the out- 
break of hostilities between Charles I. and the Scots, 
and his return was saddened by tidings of the 
death of his friend Diodati, whom he celebrated in 
his elegy ‘Damon,’ the finest and the last of his 
Latin poems, He settled in St Bride’s Churchyard, 
afterwards in Aldevsgate Street, and devoted him- 
self to the education of his widowed sister’s children, 
the two young Phillipses, Unconscious of the long 
farewell he was about to bill to poetry, he oecu- 
| pied his leisure with schemes for poems mostly 
dramatic and scriptural, of which numerous 
skeleton outlines are preserved. The conception 
of Paradise Lost as a mystery or miiacle play 
gradually dawned upon his mind, and Satan’s 
address to the Sun was actually written about this 
time. But the Civil War came, and for long 
silenced Milton’s muse, except for an occasional 
sonnet. 

It has been much debated whether the world 
has lost or gained more by Milton’s absorption in 
politics. The question is somewhat idle : to wish 
tor Milton other than he waB is to wish for a 
succession of Comuses rather than a Paradise I^ost. 
No man capable of conceiving such a work as 
Milton's epic could be unaffected by the situation 
of his country at that tremendous crisis, and with 
Milton’s poetical temperament lively interest in any- 
thing signified total occupation by it for the time. 
The tracts which he now poured forth are as truly 
lyrical inspirations as any of his poems ; by no 
means masterpieces of reasoning, but dithyrambie 
ecstasies of love or hate. Three appeared in 1641, 
two in 1642. All five relate to church government : 
never was diction so magnificent called forth by a 
theme so unpromising. In fact, however, the 
writer’s thoughts are much higher and deeper than 
his subject, and, stripped of what is temporary 
and accidental in the latter, they appear magni- 
ficent idealisations of the possibilities of a far-off 
future, which to Milton seemed ever at the door. 
The great drawback to their enjoyment at the 
present day is the scuvrility of their invective, 
which passed comparatively unperceived amid the 
excitement of revolution. 

In 1643 Milton’s activity as a public writer was 
diverted into a now channel by private affairs, 
which, however, he so handled as to render of 
universal concern. In June of this year, after a 
very short courtship, lie married a young lady, 
Mary Bowell, daughter of an Oxfordshire squire, 
previously known to him as a debtor to his father 


for money advanced on moitgage. The bride’s 
family were cavaliers, and she would seem to have 
been as little suited to her husband in every other 
respect as by her education and connection^. 
The idealising imagination of the poet must in all 
probability have been at work, and the thoughtless 
precipitancy of the whole transaction would alone 
show how greatly in many respects the popular 
estimate of Milton’s character needs revision. The 
poor girl was naturally shocked at the sudden 
transfer from a jovial country household to the 
apartments of an austere scholar, whose intellect 
and character she was utterly unable to appreciate, 
and whose principles ran counter to all her piejn- 
dices. After a few weeks’ trial of matrimony she 
went back to her friends, under a promise, Milton’s 
nephew says, to return at Michaelmas ; hut doubt 
is cast upon this statement by the fact, discovered 
by Professor Masson, that Milton's first tract on 
divorce was written and printed at the very time of 
the separation. She certainly did nob return, and 
early in the following year Milton put forth another 
edition of his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
greatly extended, and enriched with erudition anil 
argument. It brought many attacks upon him, 
mainly from the Presbyterians, from whose views 
on clmrcli and state he had been more and more 
dissociating himself. Tie replied to his opponents 
in three supplementary pamphlets, ami a threat of 
prosecution by a parliamentary committee, which 
came to nothing, occasioned the production (Novem- 
ber 1644) of the most famous of his prose-works, 
Arcopaijitica , a Speech for the liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing, which has come to be regarded as almost 
the gospel of freedom of speech, and, if less elo- 
quent than his tracts on clmrcli government, 
nevertheless contains the Lost known passages of 
his prose-writings. It must be remembered that 
even here Milton does not contend against the 
prosecution of published opinions deemed perni- 
cious, but merely .against the right to forbid publi- 
cation through the instrumentality of a licenser. 
A few months previously he had composed and 
published, at the instance of his friend Samuel 
Hartlib, a Tractate of Education, of little practical 
pedagogic value, but full of inspiration and 
suggestion. 

Milton was not tbe man to permit bis opinions to 
remain empty speculations, and in the course of 
1645 he was taking serious steps towards carrying 
the most obnoxious of them into practice by paying 
his addresses to ‘ a very handsome and witty 
gentlewoman,’ when the absent wife thought it 
time to return. Her repentance may probably have 
been further stimulated by the overthrow of the 
Loyalist cause, which had occasioned the total ruin 
of her family. Conscious, probably, of his own 
failings in temper and considerateness, Milton did 
not prove obdurate ; and by September his house- 
hold was re-established in the Barbican. She 
further induced him to receive her mother and 
other members of her impoverished family, persons 
whom he had little reason to love, and of whose 
incompatibility lie complains in a letter to an 
Italian friend. Little else can he said of her, 
except that she brought him three daughters, and 
died in 1652. He lost the father to whom lie owed 
so much in 1647, a year after the fruits of his 
education and the partial accomplishment of the 
purpose of his life had been manifested in a collected 
edition of liis poetical works, English and Latin. 

During all this time Milton’s calling, apart from 
his studies and polemics, had been educational ; 
other pupils, mostly sons of friends, had been 
gradually added to his nephews, and lie seemed to 
the world a schoolmaster. He was now to enter 
public life. The execution of Charles I,, January 
30, 1649, was followed within a fortnight by liis 
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defence of the deed, The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates. Having thus definitively cast in liia 
lot with the ruling party, he was appointed on 
March 15 to a post which no other man in England 
was so competent to fill, that of ‘ Secretary of 
Foreign Tongues,’ whose duty it was to draft 
diplomatic correspondence with foreign powers, 
then carried on in Latin. Milton had few equals 
in that age as a Latinist, whether in prose or verse, 
and his public letters were an honour to himself and 
his country, hot there is no reason to suppose that 
lie was ever much more than the mouthpiece of the 
Government. His services were more conspicuous 
ui another department, his justification of the 
king's execution in his reply to Salmasius’s Regii 
Sanguinis Clamor ad Cielum, a pamphlet whose 
publication had been a European event. Milton’s 
Pro Populo Anglicano Dcfcnsiv (1651) was pro- 
nounced, even by those who condemned it, a great 
controversial victory. In erudition, Latinity, 
and, it must he added, scurrility, the combatants 
were well matched, but Milton spoke from the 
heart, and Salmasius from a brief. This work, 
now so little read, made Milton famous all over 
Europe, and is memorable as the immediate 
occasion of the loss of his eyesight, deliberately 
yielded up by him in the cause of his country. By 
1852 the impaired vision had wholly failed, and it 
was necessary to provide him with an assistant in 
his official duties. His domestic life at this period 
was tranquil, distinguished chielly by his second 
marriage and the loss of his wife ( 1656-Q8), and the 
pleasing intimacy of young friends, recorded in his 
sonnets. The magnificent sonnet on the massacre 
of the Vauilois was written in lfioo. Several contro- 
versial pamphlets with Alexander Morus followed 
his contest with Salmasius, chielly remarkable for 
the fortitude and dignity of his references to his 
affliction, and for hits nattering portraits of the great 
men of the Commonwealth, especially Cromwell. 
Always loaning to the more radical side, he had 
supported Cromwell in all his extra-legal measures, 
though the disappointment of his early republican 
ideal must have cost him many pangs. He re- 
tained his secretaryship until the abdication of 
Richard Cromwell, when the condition of public 
affairs again made him a pamphleteer. His wi itings 
of this period, greatly inferior in splendour of diction 
to his first productions of the kind, are still most 
interesting as passionate protests, conclusive of 
liis entire lack of practical statesmanship and his 
essentially poetical temperament. The Restoration 
drove him into concealment. Few had more 
bitterly exasperated the Royalist party ; hut the 
new government was not bloodthirsty, and about 
the beginning of 1661 he found himself settled in 
Jewin Street ( afterwards in Artillery Walk, Buuhill 
Fields), honourably released from polities with the 
gratifying consciousness of having done his duty 
and his hast, and free to devote himself entirely to 
the permanent purpose of his life. 

Paradise Lost was probably commenced some 
time before the Restoration, and completed about 
1663 — a striking instance of rapid composition, con- 
sidering the magnitude and perfection of the work, 
the interruption by political revolution, and the 
fact that Milton’s poetical vein only flowed freely 
between the autumnal equinox and the vernal. It 
was chiefly composed at night, and necessarily 
dictated to some amanuensis, usually one of his 
daughters. Plague and fire for a time warred 
against the publication, which at length, after 
some difficulty on the licenser’s part had been 
siirnrounted, took place in August 1667. Every one 
knows that the copyright was sold for five pounds : 
it is not always remembered that that sum repre- 
sented three tmres its value at the present day, and 
that there were contingencies which, had Milton 


lived to benefit by them, would have raised his 
emolument to about £70 of our money. The sale 
of thirteen hundred copies within twenty month.- is 
certainly no discredit to the taste of the age. 
Milton’s claim to a place among the great poets of 
his country seems to have been admitted from the 
first, though in the absence of leviews bio fame 
travelled shin ly. The year 1671 witnessed the pub- 
lication of Paradise Regained, probably written in 
1665-66, and of Samson Agvnistes, written later still. 
The former was composed at the suggestion of the 
(iuaker Ellwood, working on the suspicion Milton 
could not hut entertain that he had after all made 
Satan the hero of Paradise Lost. Samson 
Agonistes, dramatic in form, is lyrical in suh-tance, 
a splendid lament over the author’s forlorn old age, 
and the apostasy, as he deemed it, of his nation. 
Both pieces evince the continued tendency of his 
style towards simplicity, which sometimes de- 
generates into baldness. They are noble pendants 
to Paradise Lost, but the more their relation to 
this palmary work is studied the more one feels 
that it and it alone places him among the supreme 
poets of the world. 

Milton’s domestic life during this period had not 
been fortunate. The great cause of sonoiv was the 
undutifulness of bis daughters — very ordinary 
young women, it would seem, who felt no sympathy 
or admiration to counteibalance their* natural 
impatience of their heavy task as his readers and 
amanuenses. The blind poet on his part was no 
doubt often stern and exacting! and on the whole 
the history of his household is one of sordid sadness 
up to Ins marriage (1663) with Elizabeth Minsliull, 
a pretty and domestic woman of twenty-five, the 
daughter of a Cheshire yeoman. She restored 
comfort to bis house, hut failed to conciliate his 
daughters, who, after being taught embroidery at 
their father’s expense, left to set up for themselves. 
The accounts we have of him in his later years 
convey a generally pleosing picture of a not un- 
cheerful retirement solaced by music and the atten- 
tion of friends. When the* poetic impulse had 
departed he addressed himself vigorously to other 
unfulfilled designs of his youth, writing the early 
history of England and endeavouring to amend 
men’s conceptions of grammar and logic. These 
writings are indeed of little value ; hut his Latin 
Treatise of Christian Doctrines, though devoid of 
all pretensions to eloquence, is a memorable work, 
His theology bad become profoundly modified in 
the course of his life ; he is now an Arian as 
regards the person of Christ ; he is indifferent to 
all rites ami ceremonies ; he is as anti-Sabbatarian 
as Luther ; lie would even tolerate polygamy. The 
charm of the treatise consists m its dignified 
candour, ami the absence of all polemic viru- 
lence. The tranquillity of evening was indeed 
closing around him as he penned this last legacy, 
the BIB. of which, confiscated and mislaid, was not 
to see the light for a hundred and fifty years. 
Reduced still further in means by losses through 
the great fire of 1666, but still above want ; exe- 
crated ns a regicide by the majority of his country- 
men, hut already acclaimed by the discerning as the 
first poet of his age ; worn by attacks of gont, but 
cheerful and even joyous in the intervals of pain, 
be closed bis chequered life on November 8, 1674. 
He was interred in St Giles’s, Cripplegate. 

Milton is one of the poets respecting whose place 
in literature there lias been least question, whether 
as regards the literature of their own country or 
that of the world. He stands at the head of those 
epic poets whose themes have not, like Homer’s or 
Virgil’s, been national, or have not, like Dante’s, 
condensed the essence of the belief of ages. _ He is 
indebted for this superiority partly to his felicitous 
choice of the finest subject which yet remained for 
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epical treatment, partly to his exceptional qualifi- 
cations for treating' it, hut most of all to the actual 
superiority of his genius. After Homer there is no 
poet to whom the sublime is so much a native 
element, who rises into it with so little apparent 
etfra t, and remains in it for so long together. 
Another circumstance which would alone make him 
a poet for the world is that in him and in him 
alone the Hebraic and the Hellenic spirit appear 
thoroughly at one. Ilis theme and his creed con- 
nect him with the Scriptures, but his literary tastes 
and models are the tastes and models of the Renais- 
sance. As an English poet he fills up the great 
gap which would otherwise yawn between the age 
(if Shakespeare and the age of Dryden, and, like 
Wren in architecture, pioves that the classical 
style need not necessaiily he synonymous with 
pedantry or inanity. In the artful harmony of 
blank verse he surpasses every English poet, though 
he may not have caught the ‘wood-notes wild’ of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. His magna- 
nimity as a man matched his .sublimity as a poet ; 
but lie had perhaps more than a usual .share of the 
failings attendant upon the magnanimous character, 
and at first sight appears arrogant and unamiable. 
It is not until we consider that the ciieumstances of 
his life forced these characteristics into prominence, 
and that biographers have too commonly thought 
the suffer and more familiar traits unworthy of 
record; until we remember that the company of 
this austere idealist was frequented by the young, 
and that the pleasures of the social hour have been 
exquisitely sung by him ; above all, until we note 
his almost entire dependence for composition upon 
external impulse, the rashness of some of his actions 
and the chivalry of others, that we perceive him to 
have possessed his full share of the emotional tem- 
perament common to poets. 

The principal contemporary authority for Milton’s life 
is hi3 nephew, Edward Phillips. Toland has added sarno 
interesting notices. Symmons, Mitfurd, Todd, and others 
wrought usefully in their day in collecting and investi- 
gating particulars, hut their labours have been entirely 
superseded by Professor Masson (6 vols. 1876-79), who 
has left nothing unexplored, and whose verdict is in most 
eases decisive. Johnson’s short biography, however, must 
always be read for its literary merit, ana as a remarkable 
instance of insuperable antipathy striving to ho just. 
Milton's Life has been written on a small scale by 
Mark Pattison (‘Men of Letters,’ 1880) and by Richard 
Garnett ( ‘ Great Writers,’ 1880, with full bibliography). 
There is an excellent and comprehensive German bio- 
graphy by Alfred Stem (2 vols. Leip. 1877-79 ). Addison, 
Johnson, Clianning, and Macaulay are especially dis- 
tinguished among Milton’s critics. 

Millville, a city of New Jersey, on the Maurice 
River, 41 miles by rail 8. by E. of Philadelphia. 
It has manufactures of cottons and glass. Pop. 
(1883) 8824. 

Milwaukee, capital of Milwaukee county, 
Wisconsin, and the largest city in the state, is 
situated on the west shore of Lake Michigan, at 
the common mouth of three improved and navigable 
rivers, which, with a canal, supply 20 miles of dock- 
age. It is 85 miles by rail N. of Chicago, and over- 
looks Milwaukee Bay, which lias a width of 7 miles 
and contains a harbour of refuge. The parked and 
terraced bluffs have an average height of SO feet 
above the water. Milwaukee is beautifully built 
with light yellow bricks — to which it owes its name 
of ‘the Cream City.’ The streets are wide and 
parked between the roadway and the sidewalk, 
and are lined on either side by magnificent elms 
whose branches form an almost continuous arch in 
the residential parts. The public parks contain 
some GOO acves, and are connected by wide boule- 
vaids. There are nineteen stieet railway lines, 
nearly all operated by electricity, and the streets 
are mainly lighted by arc lights.' A new and vast 


system of intercepting sewers is partly in operation, 
and in the meantime the river, into which much of 
the sewage flows, is Unshed by means of a huge 
tunnel from the lake, built at a cost of 8250,000. 
In 1S89 two new railway passenger depots were 
built at a cost of 8200,000 each. Appropriations 
have been made for a new government building to 
cost $2,000,000, a new city hall, and a public library 
and museum building. The public library contains 
nearly 60,000 volumes. In 1888 was completed the 
Layton Free Art Gallery, the gift for which, exclu- 
sive of the value of pictures and statuaiy, was 
$300,000. There are 123 churches, and 45 public and 
67 private and parochial schools, with 831 teachers 
and, in 1889, 42,835 pupils. The public-school 
expenditure for 1880 was 8409,012. The charitable 
homes, hospitals, and asylums have a capacity of 
2474, and the annual expenditure is about $75,000. 

Milwaukee is essentially a manufacturing city. 
The value of its products in 1889 was more than 
$100,000,000, of which $14,000,000 was in engines, 
machinery, and iron and brass products, $10,500,000 
in beer, ^10,000,000 in slaughtering and packing, 
$6,000,000 in Hour, &c. The number of manu- 
facturing establishments was 1907; capital, 
$40,000,000; number of bands, 46,707. The ‘job- 
bing’ trade in the .same year amounted to 
$94,000,000. The total receipts of grain of all 
kinds were 20,474,273 bushels. Milwaukee is a 
port of entry for goods in bond both by rail and 
water. Value of direct imports (18H9), $755,038; 
number of vessels arriving, 5563, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 2,895,337. Milwaukee is the meeting- 
point of 14 railway lines and 11 lake steamship lines 
regularly employing 68 steamers. Pop. (1870) 
71,440; (1880) 115,578; (1890) 203,947 within the 
city limits (18 sq. in,). 

MimilnsA, (from the Sanskrit mdn, ‘to investi- 
gate;’ lienee, literally, investigation) is the collec- 
tive name of two of the six divisions of orthodox 
Hindu philosophy. It is distinguished as Purvci- 
and Uttwa-mimdnsA, the latter being more com- 
monly called Veddnta, while the former is brielly 
styled Mim&nsA. Though the MtmOnsu is ranked, 
by all native writers, with the live other philoso- 
phical systems, the term philosophy can scarcely be 
applied to it in the same sense as to them ; its 
object is merely to lay down a correct interpreta- 
tion of such Vedic passages as refer to the Bulh- 
manic ritual, to solve doubts wherever they may 
exist on matters concerning sacrificial acts, and to 
reconcile discrepancies — according to the MlinfmeiT, 
always apparent only — of Vedic texts. See Sans- 
krit, Vedas. 

Millies, the name given by the ancients to 
certain dramatic performances, in which, with little 
attempt at art, scenes of actual life were repre- 
sented, sometimes in improvised dialogue. The 
Greek mimes appear to have been invented by the 
Greeks of Sicily and Southern Italy. They were a 
favourite amusement of convivial parties, the guests 
themselves being generally the performers. Sophron 
of Syracuse (about 420 B.c.) composed many in the 
Doric dialect, which were much admired, and which 
Plato was accustomed to read. — The Roman mimes 
were not borrowed from the Greek, but were of 
native Italic growth. They were not only far ruder 
and coarser, but in some respects they were essenti- 
ally different — the dialogue occupying a smaller 
place, and mere gesture and mimicry predominating. 
The humour and satire, however, were often genuine, 
though rough and even indecent, and they were 
greatly’ relished by all classes ; even the patrician 
Sulla was fond of them. Their most famous mimic 
poets were Decimus Laberius and Pub. Syrus. 

Mimicry. The fact that insects belonging 
to very different groups often bear an extremely 
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close superficial resemblance to each other has 
been known for a long period of time. The names 
,,j veIl to various species of Uritish moths are suili- 
cient proofs of this. Such names as Lombyli- 
formis, Apiformis, Bemberiformis, &c. imply a 
recognition of the resemblance between these 
species and otlieis belonging to an entiiely differ- 
ent ordei'. The meaning of such likenesses was, 
however, unknown until the appearance of H. 
\y, Bates’s classical paper in 1802. In this essay 
the author shows that the species which has departed 
from the normal type of its group ( the mimieker) is 
far rarer than the form which it resembles, while 
the latter (the mimicked) is abundant and well 
defended by some special protection, such as the 
possession of an unpleasant taste or smell or the 
ower of stinging. Bates’s observations were con- 
noted in tropical America, wheie abundant, con- 
spicuous, slow-llying, nauseous butterflies (Heli- 
coniilm and Danaidm) are closely mimicked by 
Pieridre (the family containing our common garden 
white butterflies ) and other butterflies, and in many 
cases by day-flying moths. Subsequent observation 
has confirmed Bates’s suggestion. Wallace found 
numerous instances of mimicry among the Lepi- 
dopteia of India and the Malay Archipelago, 
and Trimen directed attention to similar facts 
among South African butterflies. The latter 
include the most remarkable instance of mimicry 
yet discovered. The male of a South African 
swallow-tailed butterfly (Papilio cchcci) is typical 
in appearance and possesses the characteristic ‘tails’ 
on the hind-wings : the female is utterly unlike the 
male in the colouring and form of the wings, the 
‘ tails’ being entirely absent. While the female is 
so different from the male of its own species it 
appears iu three well-marked varieties mimicking 
three different species of the nauseous genus Danais 
—viz. the black brown-spotted D. lirherut, the 



black and white D. niavius, and the black reddish- 
brown and white D. chrysippus (see fig. 2a). 
In West Africa a closely related swallow-tail 
(P. yierope) has a very similar male, and females 
mimicking D, chrusippus and the West African form 
of D. niavius. While such remarkable changes 
have occuired on the mainland of Africa, the an- 
cestral form from which these mimetic species have 
been developed has been preserved comparatively 
unchanged in the inland of Madagascar, as the 
closely related Papilio tmrioncs in which the 
female much resembles the male and is noil-mimetic. 
Similar species witli sexes almost alike have been 
found in the Comoro Islands (P. hnvihloli) and in 


Abyssinia (P. mdinorii). This example strongly 
enforces a conclusion also arrived at by Bates and 
Wallace — uz. that the females are far more fre- 
quently mimetic than the males. Wallace lias 
explained this because of the especial dangers 
incurred by the female during her slow flight when 
laden with eggs, and her exposure to attack during 
oviposition. 

The examples selected for illustration were 
lent by Colonel Swinhoe ; the figures are about 
half the natural size. Fig. 1 represents the male 
of the Indian and African Bypolimnas niisippus: 
it is noil-mimetic and very unlike the female, 
being distinctly maiked with a large iridescent 
bine spot on each of the foiu wings. The 
iridescent spots on the right wings appear to 
he larger than those on the left, because they 
aie seen at a different angle. The male lemains 
unchanged in the localities where its female alteis 
in correspondence with the form it mimics. 
Fig. 2 is the commonest form of female, which 
mitnicB the above-mentioned Danais ckrysippus 
(fig. 2a), occurring nearly all over the Okl World. 
In Aden and some parts of Africa the latter butter- 
fly is represented by a variety or sub-species with 
white hind-wings (Danuis alcippus ) ; see fig. 3 a. 
In the same localities there is a similar variety of 
the female Hvpolimnas (the alctppoulcs form), 
shown in fig. 3. Finally, in xVden and certain 
African localities there is another variety or sub- 
species of the JJanais (D. dorippus) without the 
black and white marks at the tip of the fore-wing, 
shown in fig. 4 a ; while the Hypolimnas follows 
with a similar form of female, seen in fig. 4. This 
latter is also common in the south-west of India, 
where it has been stated that the mimicked form 
(D. dorippus) does not occur. Colonel Swinhoe, 
however, felt sure that the existence of the 
mimieker implied the former presence of the 
mimicked species. Ho tested this hypothesis by 
examining Jaige numbers of the Danais, and lie 
found that the dorippus form does exist in that 
part of India, although it is extremely rare ; he 
came across about a dozen in four or five years. 
It is probable that dorippus has been nearly sup- 
planted by the dominant form ehrysippm, the 
resemblance between the two being sufficiently 
close for the mimic of the former to he mistaken 
for the latter. The case forms a most interesting 
exception to Wallace’s third law quoted below. 

The butterflies which afford models for mimicry 
chiefly belong to the two families Dauaidce (includ- 
ing Euplaca, Danais, and Hestia) and Acrteidie, in 
addition to the Heliconidse of tropical America. 
There is some direct and much indirect evidence to 
show that all mimicked species are specially pro- 
tected by an unpleasant taste or smell. Wallace 
has concisely stated the conditions under which 
mimicry occurs, as follows : 1 (1) That the imitative 
species occur in the same area and occupy the same 
station as the imitated. (2) That the imitators 
are ahvays the more defenceless. (3) That the 
imitators are always less numerous in individuals. 
(4) That the imitatois differ from the bulk of their 
allies. (5) That the imitation, however minute, is 
external and visible only, never extending to internal 
characters or to such as do not affect the external 
appearance.’ 

Examples of mimicry are also well known in 
other orders of insects. The formidable Hymen- 
optera (including the hornets, wasps, bees, and 
ants) are frequently resembled by defenceless 
insects belonging to other orders, such as moths 
(Lepidoptera), beetles ( Coleoptera ), Hies (Diptera), 
&c. The most remarkable example yet described 
was discovered by W. L. Solater in tropical America. 
The leaf-cutting ants (CEcodoma) are extremely 
abundant in tins part of the world, and present a 
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very characteristic appearance, each homeward- 
bound ant carrying a piece of leaf vertically in its 
jaws. Selater ’found a homopterous insect which 
faithfully resembled an ant together with its piece 
of leaf. The latter was suggested by the thin com- 
pressed green body of the insect, and its prolile was 
precisely like that of the jagged edge of the frag- 
ment of leaf held over the bade of the ant. 

Tile mimicking may be separated from the 
mimicked species by a still wider interval. Spiders 
in many parts of the world are defended by resem- 
bling the aggressive and justly respected ants. 
Again, many large caterpillars intimidate their foes 
by resemblance to snakes. The extraordinary pre- 
valence of mimicry among insects is probably to he 
explained by their usual defenceless condition, and 
by their immense fertility and the rate at which 
tire generations succeed cacli other — conditions 
which strongly favour the rapid action of natural 
selection. Hence it is that other forms of protective 
resemblance are also especially characteristic of 
insects (see articles Butterfly and Caterpillar. 


in this work). Mimicry is, however, by no means 
unknown in other animals. Thus, ’the gaudy 
colours of tlie deadly coi al snakes ( Elaps ) of tropical 
America are mimicked by harmless snakes ; and 
the powerful friar-birds are resembled by defence- 
less orioles in various Malayan islands. All the 
instances cited above illustrate protective mimicry 
— a resemblance which serves to defend the imitator 
from attack. But there are other although far rarer 
examples of aggressive mimicry, in which the resem- 
blance favours the attack of the imitator upon the 
mimicked species or upon species which accompany 
the latter. Thus, the larva? of certain flies, ( Yolu- 
cella) feed upon the larva? of liuinble-bees and 
wasps. The parent ily resembles the humble-bee 
or wasp, and is thus less likely to arouse suspicion 
when engaged in laying its eggs in or near the 
nest. 

Mimetic appearances are often combined with 
other methods of defence ; thus, many large cater- 
pillars are well concealed by protective resemblance, 
and only assume the terrifying snake-like appearance 


1. Colours which cause nn animal to resemble some part of its 
environment, or to mimic the appearance of some other 
species (Avatei’Ic Colours). 

II. Warning and signalling 
colours which suggest 
something unpleasant to 
an enemy, or aid in the 
escape ot other individuals 
of the same species (8 ema- 
tic Colours). 

III. Colours dis- 
played in com t- 
slnp (Epiuamic 
Colours ). 

Ex, — Jin'i/ftf colours 
of male birds. 

A. Colours which conceal an 
animal by causing it to 
resemble some part of its 
normal surroundings (pro- 
tective and nggiessivc resem- 
blance : Cryptic Colours). 

B. False warning and .signal- 
ling colours deceptively sug- 
gesting something unpleasant 
to enemies or attractive to 
picy (piotective ami aggres- 
sive mimicry and al loving 
colouib : P-munosmiATic 

Colours). 

1. Concealment as a defence 
against enemies (protec- 
tive resemblance : Pro- 
cryptic Colours), 

Ex.— Colours by which palatable 
insects are concealed (see arts. 
Butterfly and Caterpillar). 

1. Colours which deceptively 
suggest something unpleas- 
ant or dangerous to an 
enemy (protective mimicry: 
Phcudaposhmatic Colours). 

E x.— Hoi net-like moth, snake- 
like caterpillar. 

1. Colours which warn an 
enemy off by denoting some- 
thing unpleasant or danger- 
ous (warning colours: 

Aposematic Colours). 

Ex. — Gaudy colours of ■nauseous 
or dangerous insects . 


2. Concealment enabling an 
enemy to catch its prey 
(aggressive resemblance : 

An ric RYi’Txc Colours ). 

Ex.— Colours of tiger, lion , &c. 

2. Colours which deceptively 
suggest something attractive 
to pi ey, or enable an enemy 
to approach without exciting 
suspicion (alluring colours 
and aggressive mimicry : 
PsEUDEPISEMATIU COLOURS). 

Ex.— Mantis ( Jlymenopits), 

which attracts the other insects 
on which it feeds by resembling 
a pink flower, Voluodla. 

2. Colours which enable indi- 
viduals of the same species 
quickly to recognise and 
toliow each other (recog- 
nition marks : Epibematic 
Colours ). 

Ex.—ir/i He tail of rabbit. 



when alarmed. It is of great interest to trace 
the relation of mimicry to the other uses of colour 
in animals. This relationship is shown in the 
above table. The difference between mimicry and 
protective resemblance (with which it is often con- 
fused) will he seen when A is compared with B, 

The term mimicry has been criticised as seeming 
to imply conscious volition on the part of the imita- 
tor. Such a misapprehension is unlikely to arise in 
any one who has read the literature of the subject. 
Authorities are agreed that the resemblance' lias 
been gradually produced by the operation of natural 
selection winch has ensured the persistence of all 
variations tending in the direction of some well- 
defended insect avoided by foes. 

See H. TV. Bates, ‘ Butterflies of the Amazon ’ ( Trans. 
Linn. Soc., xxiii. ) ; A. It, "Wallace, ‘Malayan Butterflies 1 
( 2Va.ua. Linn. Soc., xxv.), JSsmys on Natural Selection, 
Tropical Nature, Darwinism; It. Trimen, ‘ South African 
Butterflies’ (Trans. Linn. Hoc,, xxvi. ) ; Belt, ‘Naturalist 
in Nicaragua Boulton, • Colours and Markings of Insects’ 
(Proa. Zool. Soc., 1887), Colours of Animals (Inter. So. 
Series). 

Millioseas, a sub-order of Legnminosie, distin- 
guished by regular flowers and petals valvate in 
bud. Over 1500 species are known, all nativeB of 
warm climates, a few only extending beyond sub- 
tropical regions intbe southern hemisphere. The 


and Mimosa are the best 


genera Acacia (q.v. ) 
known. To the lal ler 
genus belong the 
Sensitive Plant 
(q.v.), also a great 
variety of trees 
usually of beautiful 
foliage ( though their 
leaves, as in Acacias, 
may be reduced to 
pliyllodia) and often 
also of valuable 
timber. The fruits 
are often esteemed, 
but the roots and 
seeds not unfre- 
quently possess dras- 
tic or even poisonous 
properties. They are 
also rich in tannin 
and gums. 

Mi ill'll Ins, a 

genus of plants of the 
natural order Scro- 
phnlariacen?, having 
a Dramatic 5-toothed 
calyx, a somewhat hell-shaped corolla, of which the 



Mimulus maculosus— var. 
Arlequin. 
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upper lip is bifid and the lower lip trifid, two long 
and two short stamens, aud a stigma of two lamella', 
which close together upon irritation. The species 
are mostly herbaceous plants, natives of America, 
home of them are very frequent in flower-gardens, 
and many fine varieties have resulted from cultiva- 
tion. They sometimes receive the name of Moiikey- 
fiover. One species, M. luteus, a native of Peru 
■' u ,l Chili, and there used as a potherb, has become 
naturalised in many parts of Britain. The little 
yellow-dowered Musk Plant, now so common in 
wardens and on window-sills in Britain, is M. mos- 
chdtus, a native of Oregon and other north-western 
parts of America. 

Mina, a Greek weight and money of account, 
the sixtieth part of a Talent (q.v.), containing 
100 Drachmae (q.v.). 

Mina Bird. See Myna. 

Mimcans. See Sab.-eans. 

Minaret, Miliar, a tall turret used in Sara- 
cenic architecture. It contains a staircase, and is 
divided into several stories, with balconies from 
which the muezzins summon the Mohammedans to 
prayer — hells not being permitted in their religion 
—and is terminated with a spire or ornamental 
folia! The minarets are amongst the most beauti- 
ful features of Mohammedan architecture, and are 
an invariable accompaniment of the Mosques (q.v.). 
For an illustration, see Arabian Architecture, 
Iu India Minors, or pillars of victory, are fre- 
quently erected in connection with mosques ; some 
of these are lofty aud splendid monuments, that 
of Kiitab, at Old Delhi (q.v.), being 47 feet in 
diameter at the base and 238 feet high. The 
form of the minaret was derived from the Pharos 
(q.v.), the ancient lighthouse of Alexandria; aud 
the name is from the Arabic manured, * a light- 
house.’ 

Milias, capital of a wild, mountainous province 
(area, 4844 sq. m. ; pop. 23,000) of the same name 
in southern Uruguay, 75 miles by rail NE. of 
Montevideo. Pop. 7000. 

Miuas Geracs, the most populous state of 
Brazil, lies inland from Espirito Santo and south 
of Bahia, and has an area of 222,100 sq. in. Pop. 
(188S) 3,018,807. Lying wholly in the tableland, 
its surface is occupied with grass and hush-covered 
ecanjm, rising, however, in the Serra do Eapinhaco 
to 5900 feet. The principal rivers include the navi- 
gable Silo Francisco and the Itio Grande, which 
unites with the Paranaliyba to form the Parana. 
Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief indus- 
tries. Some gold is still obtained, and diamonds, 
iron, and lead are mined. The inhabitants include 
very few whites ; among the Indians the Botocudos 
(q.v.) are met with. 

Mince-pics, ail important item of English 
Christmas fare, composed of very numerous in- 
gredients (suet, raisins, apples, lemons, currants, 
figs, almonds, flavoured with nutmeg, cinnamon, 
ginger, &c. ) variously compounded and baked in 
pastry. Formerly mutton or neat’s-tongue was an 
essential ingredient. The shape of the crust was 
not originally round, but is said to have been 
intended to represent the manger in which the 
Holy Child was laid. 

Mincll, the channel separating the island of 
Lewes from the mainland of Scotland. It is 24 to 40 
miles wide, and has a rapid current. The Little 
Minch, separating Skye from North Uist and the 
neighbouring islands in the Outer Hebrides, is 14 
to 20 miles wide. 

Mincllinliamp ton, a market-town of Glouces- 
tershire, 3£ miles fciSE. of Stroud. James Bradley 
is buried in the churchyard. Pop. of parish, 4561. 

OOft 


Mineio, a tributary of the Po> rises in south 
Tyrol, and Hows as the Sarca SO miles to Lake 
Garda, from which it issues as the Mineio, and 
after a southerly course of 93 miles past Mantua 
joins the Po from the left. It forms an integral 
lart of the Quadrilateral (q.v.) or system of 
ortification defending North Italy, and has had 
several great battles fought in its vicinity, as 
Castigliono (1796), Solferino (1859), Custozzaf 1849 
and I860). 

Mind. See Psychology. 

Mindanao, See Philippine Islands. 

Milldcil, a Pnissian town in Westphalia, on 
the Weser, 40 miles W. of Hanover. Till 1873 a 
fortress of the second class, it was already a town 
in Charlemagne’s day, and suffered much in the 
Thirty Years” War, and again in the Seven Years' 
War, when, on 1st August 1759, the French were 
defeated here by an Anglo-Hanoverian army under 
Ferdinand of Biunswick and Lord George Saek- 
ville. It has a line new bridge (1874), a Gothic 
town-hall, a Catholic church (till 1811 cathedral), 
built between the 11th century and 1379, and 
restored in 1S64-85, manufactures of tobacco, beer, 
brandy, glass, &c. , and a considerable river trade. 
Pop. (1885) IS, 592. See also MtiNDEN. 

MindereTus Spirit, or Solution op Ace- 
tate of Ammonia, is a valuable diaphoretic, much 
used in febrile diseases. It is prepared by adding 
ammonia or the carbonate of ammonia to acetic aciu 
til! a neutral liquid is obtained. It is sometimes 
applied hot on flannel in cases of mumps, while it 
lias also been employed as an eyewash in chronic 
ophthalmia. 

Mine. See Mining, Mines (Military). 

Miuchead, a watering-place of Somersetshire, 
on the Bristol Channel, 25 miles NW. of Taunton. 
Till 1832 it was a parliamentary borough. Pop, of 
parish, 1774. 

Mineral Kingdom, the inorganic portion of 
nature. Under this term, however, are not in- 
cluded the inorganic products of organic beings, as 
Bugar, resins, arc., although substances more re- 
motely of vegetable or even animal origin are 
reckoned among minerals, as naphtha, bitumen, 
asphalt, &c. To the mineral kingdom belong 
liquid and gaseous, as well as solid substances ; 
water, atmospheric air, drc. are included in it. 
All the chemical elements arc found in the mineral 
kingdom, from which vegetable and animal organ- 
isms derive them ; but many of the compounds 
which exist in nature belong entirely to the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, and are produced by 
the wonderful chemistry of life. 

Mineralogy, the science which treats of mine- 
rals, does not embrace all that relates to the 
mineral kingdom. Simple minerals alone, or homo- 
geneous mineral substances, are regarded as the 
subjects of mineralogy ; rocks formed by the 
aggregation of simple minerals, and tlieir rela- 
tions to each other, are the subjects of. Geology 
(q.v.). This limitation of the term mineralogy 
is comparatively recent. Geology or geognosy was 
formerly included in it, The arrangement and 
description of simple minerals according to their 
external characters has been called by Warner 
and others Oryctognosy, but the . term has for- 
tunately fallen into disuse. Nor is the study of 
mere external characters sufficient in mineralogy. 
The chemical composition of minerals equally de- 
mauds attention. In the classification of minerals 
some mineralogists, as Molis and Jameson, have 
regarded only the external characters, and some, 
as Berzelius, only the chemical composition ; but 
the results have been unsatisfactory, and the pres- 
ent tendency is in favour of a system which seeks 
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to constitute natural groups by having regard to 
both. 

Some minerals being of great use, and others 
highly valued for their beauty, have received much 
attention from the earliest ages. Cut the ancient 
naturalists describe few minerals. The first attempt 
at scientific mineralogy was by George Agricola in 
the 16th century. The systems of the Swedes 
Wallerina and Cvonstedt, in the later half of the 
18th century, were the first worthy of the name. 
That of Werner followed, and was extensively 
adopted. The discoveries of Hauy in crystallo- 
graphy, and the progress of chemistry, gave miner- 
alogy a new character; and then sprang up two 
schools of mineralogists, one resting chiefly on 
external characters, and the other on chemical 
composition. 

The chemical classification of minerals is rendered 
difficult by the endless variety of combination and 
proportion in the elements of which they are com- 
posed, the presence of substances not essential to 
the mineral, and yet more or loss affecting its 
characters, and the frequent impossibility of deter- 
mining what is to be deemed essential and what 
accidental. Chemical purity is almost never found 
in nature. Even the purest diamond, when burned, 
leaves some traces of ash ; and the various colours 
of diamond, quartz, and other minerals are due to 
the presence of substances which are often in so 
small quantity as not to affect their crystalline 
forms or othe'r physical properties. Again, some 
minerals of identical chemical composition differ 
in their crystallisation, so that an arrangement 
founded upon it would separate them too widely. 
There are also many minerals which are often 
found in an nncrystallised state, and others which 
are always so. In the arrangement of minerals 
into natural groups, their chemical composition, 
although nob alone to be regarded, is of the first 
importance, so that the place of a now mineral in 
the system can never be determined without 
analysis ; and in determining the nature of a 
mineral chemical testa, such as the application 
of acids, are continually resorted to. It is also 
necessary to know its specific gravity, and how it 
is acted upon both by a moderate heat and by the 
blowpipe. An examination of the crystalline forms, 
with measurement of the angles of the crystals, is 
often sufficient to distinguish minerals which have 
otherwise much resemblance. The cleavage, of crys- 
tals is also important— a readiness to split in planes 
parallel to certain of their faces only, by which the 
primitive form of the crystal may he ascertained. 
Minerals not crystallised exhibit important varieties 
of structure, as laminated, Jibrous, granular, &c. 
Certain peculiarities of form are also frequently 
characteristic of uncrystallised minerals, as mamil- 
lary, botryoidal, &c. Minerals exhibit, when 
broken, very different lands of fracture, as even, 
conchoidal, splintery, &c. Opaqueness, transluccncy, 
and transparency are more or less characteristic of 
different kinds : electric and magnetic properties 
demand attention ; and very important characters 
are derived from lustra, which in some minerals is 
metallic, in others semi-metallic, in others pearly, 
vitreous, &c. Colour is not generally of much im- 
portance, but in some minerals it is very character- 
istic. The colour of the powder formed when a 
mineral is scratched often differs from that of the 
solid mass. This is the streak of the mineral, and 
is frequently very characteristic. Hardness and 
tenacity .are very important, and are of all various 
degrees. Unctuosity and other peculiarities to be 
ascertained by the touch are very characteristic of 
some minerals, and peculiarities of taste and smell 
belong to others. 

nr: ■ - ~ -ery important relations with 

t he studied without regard 


to the mineral constituents of rocks. The mineral 
composition of soils greatly affects vegetation and 
agriculture. The economical uses of minerals are 
also very important and various. It is enough 
merely to allude to salt, sulphur, borax, alum, 
graphite, cryolite, native metals, metallic ores, &c. 
Naphtha, petroleum, bitumen, asphalt, &e. are of 
well-known utility ; and a high value lias always 
been attached to gems anti other ornamental 
stones. There are special handbooks by Bauerman, 
Dana, Wohler, Brush, and Erni. See Geology, 
Crystallography. 

Mineral Oil. See Baku, Naphtha, Par- 
affin, Petroleum. 

Mineral Tallow, or Hatchettine, a remark- 
able substance found in several places in Britain, 
Germany, Siberia, &c., soft and flexible, yellowish 
white, yellow, or greenish yellow, resembling wax 
or tallow, often flaky like spermaceti, inodorous, 
melting at 115° to 170° E., and composed of about 
86 per cent, carbon and 14 percent, hydrogen. The 
mineral is closely related to, if it bo not identical 
with, ozokerite or native paraffin. Like other 
hydrocarbons, such ns naphtha, petroleum, asphalt, 
&c., Hatchettine appears to have resulted from the 
chemical alteration of organic, matter. 

Mineral Waters, spring waters which possess 
qualities iu relation to the animal body different 
from those of ordinary water, have been used as 
remedial agents from a very early period. The 
oldest Greek physicians had great faith in their 
curative power, and the temples erected to /Escii- 
lapius were usually in close proximity to mineral 
springs ; the warm baths of Calinhoe, near the 
Dead Sea, are mentioned by Josephus ns having 
been tried by Herod in Ins sickness. IVe aie 
indebted to the Romans for the discovery not only 
of tlie mineral thermic springs in Italy, hut of 
some of tlie most important in other parte of 
Europe, amongst which may he named Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Baden-Baden, Bath, Spa in Belgium, 
and many others; and Pliny [Natural History) 
mentions ’ a very large number of mineral springs 
in almost all parts of Europe (see Bath, Hydro- 
pathy). Tlie therapeutic action of mineral waters 
or spas depends ehieily upon their chemical composi- 
tion and their temperature, though other circum- 
stances, as situation, elevation, climate, geological 
formation, mean temperature, &c. , have an import- 
ant bearing upon the success of the treatment. 

The best time for undergoing a course of mineral 
waters is, in the majority of cases, the months of 
June, July, August, and September. There are, 
however, exceptions depending upon climate ; for 
example, at Gastein, celebrated for its thermal 
springs, the weather is changeable and stormy in 
June and July, but pleasant in May, August, and 
September. Early rising is usually advisable dur- 
ing a course of mineral waters, and, as a general 
rule, the water should he drunk before breakfast, 
at intervals of about a quarter of an hour between 
each tumbler, moderate exorcise being taken in 
the intervals. In many oases bathing is of even 
greater importance as a remedial agent than drink- 
ing. Baths are generally taken between breakfast 
and dinner, and should never he taken soon after 
a full meal. The time during which the patient 
should remain in the hath varies very much at 
different spas, and the directions of the local 
physician should he strictly attended to on this 
point. As a general rule, the treatment should 
not he protracted beyond the space of six weeks 
or two months, hut on this point the patient must 
he solely guided by tlie physician resident at the 
spa. Indulgence in the pleasures of the table, and 
excesses of any kind, frequently counteract the 
salutary effects of the waters, while perfect mental 
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relaxation is an important auxiliary to the treat- 
ment. Spas are only suitable for patients Buffering 
from chronic disorders. 

No classification of mineral waters based upon 
their chemical composition can be strictly exact, 
because many springs are, as it were, intermediate 
between tolerably well characterised groups. The 
following classihcation, adopted by Altaians, is 
perhaps the most convenient : { 1 ) Alkaline Water.- ; 

(2) Bitter Waters; (3) Muriated Waters; (1) 
Earthy Waters ; (5) Indifferent Thermal Waters; 
((j) Chalybeates; (7) Sulphurous Waters. 

(1) The Alkaline Wateis are divisible into [a) 
Simple Alkaline Acidulous Waters, of which the 
chief contents are carbonic acid and bicarbonate of 
soda. The most important spas of this class arc 
the thermal springs of Vichy and the cold springs 
of Fachiugeu, Oeilnau, and Bilim These waters 
aie useful in certain forms of indigestion, in jaun- 
dice arising from catarrh of the hepatic ducts, in 
gallstones, in renal calculi and gravel, in gout, in 
chronic catarrh of the respiratory organs, and in 
abdominal plethora, Vichy (q.v.) may be taken 
as the representative of this class of springs, (ft) 
Mi mated Alkaline Acidulous Waters, which differ 
from the preceding snh-gronp in additionally con- 
taining a considerable quantity of chloride of 
sodium. The most important spas of this kind are 
the thermal springs or Ems, and the cold springs 
of Selterss and Salzbrunn. They are useful in 
chronic catarrhal affections of the bronchial tubes, 
the stomach and intestines, and the larynx ; while 
the Ems waters possess a high reputation in certain 
chronic diseases of the womb amt adjacent organs, 
(c) Alkaline Saline Waters, of which the chief 
contents are sulphate ami bicarbonate of soda, 
such as the warm springs of Carlsbad and the 
cold springs of Marienbad, serviceable to patients 
suffering from abdominal plethora, if unconnected 
with diseases of the heart or lungs. These waters, 
especially those of Oavlshad, afford an excellent 
remedy for the habitual constipation which so 
frequently arises from sedentary occupations. 

(2) The chief contents of the Bitter Waters are 
the sulphates of magnesia and soda ; and the best- 
known spas of this class are those of Sedlitz, 
Eriedriclishall, and Kissingen ; although two valu- 
able English examples are the bitter water of 
Cherry Iiock, near ICingswood, in Gloucestershire, 
and the Purton Spa, near Swindon, in Wiltshire. 
These waters act both as purgatives and diuretics. 

(3) The Miniated Waters are divisible into («) 
Simple Muriated Waters , of which the chief con- 
tents are a moderate quantity of chloride of sodium 
or common salt. The chief spas of this class are 
Wiesbaden and Baden-Baden, which are hot ; those 
of Soden (in Nassau), of Mondorf (near Luxem- 
bourg), and of Canstatt (near Stuttgart), which 
are tepid ; and those of Kissingen, Homburg, and 
Cheltenham, which are cold. The nmriated saline 
springs of Saratoga in the United States are some 
of them chalybeate, others sulphurous or iodinous; 
all of them being rich in carbonic acid gas. The 
Ballstou saline spring near Saratoga has a very 
high proportion of carbonic acid. They are 
cluelly employed in cases of gout, rheumatism, 
scrofula, and abdominal plethora. (6) Muriated 
Litliia Waters, of which the chief contents are the 
chlorides of sodium and lithium. In gout they 
first aggravate the pain, hut then give relief; and 
in periodic headache they have been found service- 
able. (e) Brines, whose chief contents are a large 
amount of chloride of sodium, such as the spas 
of Relune in Westphalia and Nauheim in Hesse. 
They are mostly employed for bathing, and are 
often of much service in scrofula, antenna, rheu- 
matism, certain forms of paralysis, and catarrh of 
the mucous membranes. (<!) Iodo-bromateil Muri- 


ated Waters, in which, besides a moderate quantity 
of chloride of sodium, the iodides and bromides of 
.sodium and magnesium are contained in an appreci- 
able quantity. _ The Kreuznaeh waters are used 
both for drinking and bathing, and are of service 
in scrofulous infiltrations of the glands, in scrofu- 
lous ulcers, in chronic inflammation of the uterus 
and ovaries, &c. The waters of Hall, in Austria 
Proper, have a high reputation in cases of broncho- 
cele or goitre. 

(4) Earthy Waters, of which the chief contents 
are sulphate and carbonate of lime, as at Wil- 
dnngen, Leuk, Bath, Lucca, and Pisa. The Wil- 
d ungen water is 1 a capital diuretic, and not only 
promotes the elimination of gravel and renal 
calculi, but, by its tonic action on the mucous 
membrane of the miliary passages, serves to pre- 
vent the formation of fresh concretions. It is 
also much used for chronic catarrh of the bladder, 
neuralgia of the urethra and neck of the bladder, 
dysuria, and incontinence of urine.’ The baths of 
Leuk, in which many patients remain nine hours 
daily (viz. from 4 A.M. to 10 A.M., and from 2 r.M. 
to 5 p.m.), until an eruption appears, are chiefly 
used in chronic skin diseases. The waters of Batli, 
Pisa, and Lucca, which are thermal, are useful in 
chronic skin diseases, gout, rheumatism, &e. 

(5) Indifferent Thermal Waters, which usually 
contain a small amount of saline constituents, Of 
the spas of this class the most important are 
Gastoin ( 95° to 118°), Teplitz ( 120° ), Wildbad 
(96°), Wanuhrnmi (100°), Clifton (86°), and Bux- 
ton (82°). Their most striking effects are to 
stimulate the skin and excite the nervous system. 
‘They are especially used in chronic rheumatism 
ami atonic gout; in diseases of the skin, such as 
prurigo, psoriasis, lichen ; in neuralgia and paraly- 
sis due to rheumatic and gouty exudations, to 
parturition, or to severe diseases, such as typhoid 
fever and diphtheria; in hysteria; and in general 
weakness and marasmus.’ 

(C) Chalybeate Waters, which are divisible into 
(a) Simple Acidulous Chalybeates, whose chief con- 
tents are carbonic acid and bicarbonate of protoxide 
of iron; and (ft) Saline Acidulous Chalybeates, 
whose chief contents are sulphate of soda and bi- 
carbonate of protoxide of iron. The quantity of 
iron present is very small — from '08 to To in 1000 
parts. Many of the chalybeate springs, especially 
m Germany, contain also much carbonic acid ; 
carbonate, sulphate, and chloride of sodium is 
frequently present, and may help in the cure. 
Harrogate, Bippoldsan, Homburg, and the Put- 
nam Spring at Saratoga are examples of chaly- 
beate wells which are very seldom theimal. Strath- 
peffer has both chalybeate and sulphurous springs. 
Chalybeate waters are valuable in antenna, enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, and many female disorders. 

(7) Sulphurous Waters, which contain sulphu- 
retted hydrogen or metallic sulphides (sulphurets ), 
or both. The most important sulphurous thermals 
are those of Aix-la-Chapolle, Baden (near Vienna), 
Barftges, Eaux-Chaudes, and Bagnferes de Luchon ; 
whilst amongst the cold sulphurous springs those 
of Nenndorf (in Hesse-Nassau) and Harrogate are 
of great importance. They are extensively used 
in chronic diseases of the skin, and are of service 
in many cases in which exudations require to he 
absorbed, as in swellings of the joints, in old gun- 
shot wounds, and in chronic gout and rheumatism. 
In chronic laryngeal and bronchial catarrh they 
frequently give relief, and in chronic poisoning by 
lead or mercury they favour the elimination of the 
poison, although to a far less degree than iodide of 
potassium taken internally. The sulphurous waters 
are employed externally and internally, and mineral 
mud-baths are believed by many physicians to form 
a valuable auxiliary to this treatment. 
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Sec Alfclums, Spas of Europe (18(12) ; Glover, Mineral 
Waters ( 1857 ) ; Ticlibourne and Prosser James, Mineral 
Waters of Europe (1888); Bradshaw’s Dictionary of 
Minimi Waters (new ed, 188U) ; Walton, The Mineral 
Waters of the United States and Canada ( 1875) ; Ger- 
man works by Hersohfeld and richler ( 1875-70), Lehmann 
(1S77), Flechsig (1882) ; and the works cited at HEALTH- 
RESORTS. 

Minerva, the name of a Roman goddess, 
identified by the later Griecising Romans with 
the Greek Athena (q.v.). Her name is thought to 
spring from the same root as mens ( 1 mind ’) ; 
and the ancient Latin scholar and critic, Yarro, 
regarded her as the impersonation of divine thought 
— the plan of the material universe of which Jupiter 
was the creator and Juno the representative. 
Hence all that goes on among men, all that con- 
stitutes the development of human destiny — itself 
hut the expression of the divine idea or intention 
— is under her care. Klie is the patroness of arts 
and trades, and was invoked alike by poets, 
painters, teachers, physicians, and all kinds of 
craftsmen. She also guides heroes in war; and, 
in fact, every wise idea, every hold act, and every 
useful design owes something to the high inspira- 
tion of this virgin goddess. Her oldest temple 
at Rome was that on the Capitol, Imfc she had 
another on the Aventine. Her festival was held 
in March, and lasted five days, from the 19th to 
the 23d inclusive. 

Minerva-press, the name of a printing-office 
in Leadenhall Street, London, from which issued 
in the later part of the 18th and the earlier part 
of the 19tli century a long series of highly senti- 
mental novels, with remarkably intricate plots and 
an ample measure of tribulation and tears before 
the happy denouement was reached. These were 
gradually laughed out of existence as a taste 
for more humane and healthy fiction spread over 
England. 

Mincrviuo, an agricultural town of Southern 
Italy, 44 miles vY. of Bari. Pop. 14,972. 

Mines, Military, are underground passages liy 
means of which explosives are lodged in such a 
position as to destroy the enemy’s works or to gain 
cover for lodgments from which the besieger may 
continue liis advance. They are generally but a 
few feet below' the surface, never driven through 
rock for any distance, and require lining with 
wooden cases. 

Before the invention of gunpowder, mines were 
constantly used to effect an entrance into a besieged 
place or to breach its walls by underpinning them 
with timber, which was then set on fire. By means 
of them Alexander the Great breached the walls of 
Gaza. Cicsav found the Gauls skilled in their use, 
and even able to arrest the progress of his own 
miners. Powder mines began to be largely' used 
early' in the 16th century’. At the siege of Padua 
in 1509 the breaches were ruined and the mines 
exploded under the feet of the storming parties. 
Countermines, too, behind the walls near their base, 
and then long galleries from them under the ditch 
with transversals and listeners were added to the 
permanent fortifications of the 17th century. 
These enabled the besieged to ascertain the 
direction of the besiegers’ mining approach and to 
destroy his galleries by’ timely’ explosions. Thus 
at the siege of Camlia by the Turks, which lasted 
two years and a half (1667-69), more than 1300 
mines were exploded by one side or the other. 
Systems of countermines became very elaborate 
during the _18tl\ century, radiating from the salients 
sometimes in several tiers ; the length of the galleries 
for a single front in some cases amounted to 3 
miles or more. Modern systems are perhaps less 
elaborate, hut their importance is fully recognised. 


lYlieu the besieger can no longer advance by 
surface approaches he lias recourse to mining, civile 
ing a vertical shaft (4' x 2' inside measurement) m 
an inclined gallery (6' 8" x 6' 6" or 4' 10" x 2'), 
generally from the third parallel, and from it 
working his way forwards. Branch- galleries, 
(3' 6" x 2') are broken out wherever necessary, and 
specially constructed frames fitted throughout as 
the work progresses, hi such a confined space only 
very small tools can he used, and only’ one man 
can work at the head of a gallery at one time, 
doing about 12 inches an hour. Small trucks and 
bellows, or other ventilating appliances, are also 
necessary. At the head of the gallery a chamber 
is constructed to hold the charge, which is then 
tamped — that is to say’, the gallery in rear is filled 
with earth, for a distance greater than the length 
of the line of least resistance, or distance to the 
nearest surface, and fired by electricity, powder 
hose, or Beckford's fuse. If the circular opening 
made by’ the explosion lias a diameter equal to the 
line of least resistance it is called a one-lined 
crater ; if double that line, a two-lined crater, and 
so on. Mines producing two-lined craters are 
called common mines; those so lightly’ charged as 
to produce no craters are called camon/lcts. The 
latter are used liy’ the defender to destroy the 
assailant’s mines without forming craters which 
lie might utilise as lodgments. Gunpowder is 
preferred to other explosives if the gallery is to he 
used again, as the fumes are not so noxious. 

Milling tactics require very great coolness, 
judgment, and resolution, especially on the part 
of the besieged. He must from his listening 
galleries estimate the distance of the enemy’ and 
avoid exploding his countermines too soon or he 
will only’ injure his own galleries. If he ceases to 
hear the minor’s truck running in the enemy's 
gallery he will know that tamping 1ms commenced 
and that, if within range, the tune has come to 
explode his camouflct. The defender is restricted 
to small charges for fear of making craters, unless 
his countermine galleries are very deep, while the 
besieger can advantageously use very’ large ones. 
Tims the former may’ he said to fight with a 
short-range weapon against an adversary using one 
which is effective at a greater distance. ” The chief 
point in his favour is that he can prepare before- 
hand a network of galleries, and by using boring 
tools he can place charges some dis lance in 
advance of their heads ; but the besieger will 
ascertain their disposition and extent by r means 
of plans or spies, and will place heavily’ charged 
mines on a line as nearly as possible parallel to 
the ends of the countermines, hut not nearer than 
14 yards, the distance at which work is audible 
to the enemy. These are fired and lodgments 
formed in their craters from which the same tactics 
are repeated; the countermines when broken into 
are occupied, and thus ground is gradually gained, 
and the defender driven hack step by step until 
the counLerecarp is reached. This wall is broken 
through by’ a mine, the ditch crossed, the breach 
reached and occupied. Under the broach the 
defender will have placed mines which he will 
spring at the moment of assault. 

Somewhat akin to these latter are the ground 
torpedoes placed in front of a work close under 
the surface of the ground over which the enemy’ 
must pass to the assault, and fired by the pressure 
of his weight upon them. These are “chiefly of use 
against savages, and were largely employed by 
General Gordon in the defence of Khartoum, 

Another similar form of defence called a fou- 
gasse is an excavation in the form of the frustruiii 
of a cone with its axis inclined at about 40° with 
the horizon. The charge is placed in a recess 
at the bottom, covered with a strong wooden 
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platform on which rough .stones, bricks, or shells 
are placed. On being fired these are projected 
forward and cover a large surface of the ground 
in front. Eighty pounds of powder would throw 5 
ions of bricks and stones over a space KiO yards 
lone and 120 broad. A shell fougasse is simply a 
box' buried in the ground, the lower part idled with 
powder and the upper with shells. It is generally 
self -exploding, like the ground torpedo. 

Submarine mines are charges of explosive 
material (usually gun-cotton or dynamite) sunk in 
rivers, estuaries, or roadsteads to prevent the 
passage of hostile ships. They are either observa- 
tion mines, fired by electricity from an observing 
station; controlled electro-contact mines, fired by 
the defender when a vessel striking them gives 
notice of its being over them ; uncontrolled mines, 
mechanical, electro-mechanical, or chemical, which 
are exploded when struck with adequate force by 
friend or foe ; or dormant mines, which, sunk at 
first, can at any time be caused to rise and obstruct 
the passage. 

Submarine mines are usually placed chequerwise 
in several rows and groups and often at varying 
depths. Observation mines cannot he relied upon 
at greater distances than one sea mile in foggy 
weather, and at night must he watched by electric 
search-lights. With contact mines there is the 
danger of friendly ships mistaking the channel. 
All mine fields must be defended by heavy guns 
placed in batteries secure against landing parties, 
otherwise the enemy's boats will creep for the 
mines or clear a passage through them by explod- 
ing countermines. It is so difficult to arrange a 
system of mines which will not interfere with the 
passage of friendly ships and yet can be relied 
upon to prevent that of an enemy’s vessels at all 
limes and in all weathers, however disguised, that 
they are only unobjectionable when used for the 
absolute closing of comparatively narrow channels 
to all traffic. 

Some sea-forts have torpedo passages from which 
Whitehead fish torpedoes and similar projectiles 
can lie discharged ; but these can hardly be classed 
as submarine mines. 

Milighefli, Margo, Cavour's most distin- 
guished disciple and successor as leader of the 
Italian Right, was born 8th September ISIS of a 
commercial family in Bologna, and supplemented a 
brilliant course at its university by a prolonged 
tour in France, Germany, and Great Britain. Free 
trade as vindicated by Richard Coliden found him 
prepared for its acceptance, by familiarity with 
the teaching of its Tuscan anticipator Bandini. 
With . the election in 181(3 of Rope Pius IX. 
young Italy’s aspirations for national unity and 
constitutional government seemed nearing their 
fruition, and Minghetti started a journal in aid 
of his country’s regeneration. He enjoyed Pio 
Nono’s favour, and was made member of the 
‘ L'onsulta della Finalize ’ and minister of Public 
Works. But under the pressure of Austria, backed 
by Badetsky’s forces, the pope’s reforming zeal was 
short-lived, and Minghetti, like others of his school, 
abjured the papal government and enrolled in the 
Sardinia army to light for his country's cause 
under King Charles Albert. He served with dis- 
tinction in the Lombard campaign ; was promoted 
captain, then major; and on the field of Custoza 
earned the cross of the Knights of St Maurizio. 
After the fatal defeat at Novara he settled at 
Turin, an ardent student of economies and devoted 
friend of Cavour, whose confidences he shared 
during the diplomatic meetings at Paris which pre- 
ceded the Crimean war, the war of 1859, and the 
expulsion of Austria from Lombardy. In the event- 
ful years 1859-60 he was Cavour’s secretary for 
foreign affairs, till lie resigned with his chief over 
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the treaty of Viliafianca. His next post was that 
of minister of the Interior, and on Cavour’s deatli 
in June 1S61 he was regaided as his ablest repre- 
sentative in the; Italian chamber. In 1803 he be- 
came prime-minister, in 1861 he concluded with the 
Emperor Napoleon the ‘September Convention.’ In 
1868 lie was Italian minister in London, and there- 
after minister of Agriculture. In 1870 the collapse 
of the Second Empire brought with it the dissolu- 
tion of the September Convention, and Home be- 
came the capital of Italy and seat of government, 
From 1873 to 1S7C Minghetti was prime-minister 
for the second time, and among many useful 
measures earned his country’s gratitude by effect- 
ing the ‘ paraggio ’ or financial equilibrium between 
her outlay and income. For the next ten years 
Minghetti was still the most prominent member of 
the Italian parliament. His lectures and essays on 
Raphael and Dante illustrate on the (esthetic side a 
catholicity of culture which in the sphere of practical 
politics can point to his treatises on Econouiia 
Publicu (1859) and Lu Chiesa e lo Stato (1S7S). 
He died in Rome, 10th December 1886. Bee his 
Miei Bicordi (Turin, 18SS). 

Mingrelia. See Georgia, Caucasus, 

Millho (Span. Miffo, anc. Minins), a river of 
Spain and Portugal, rises in the north-east of 
Galicia, Hows south-west through the Spanish 
provinces of Lugo and Orense, and, after forming 
the boundary between Portugal and Spain, falls 
into the Atlantic Ocean. Its total length is 171 
miles, and it is navigable for small craft 23 miles 
above its month ; a bar at the entrance prevents 
the passage of large vessels. Area of basin, 157,000 
sq. m. Its chief tributary is the Sil, which joins it 
from the left. 

Miniature-painting, or the painting of por- 
traits on a small scale, originated in the practice 
of embellishing manuscript hooks (see Illumina- 
tion op Manuscripts). As the initial letters 
were written with red lead (Lat. minium), the art 
of illumination was expressed by the Low Latin 
verb miniare, and the term miniutura was applied 
to the small pictures introduced. After the inven- 
tion of printing and engraving this delicate art 
entered on a new phase ; copies in small dimensions 
of celebrated pictures came to he in considerable 
request, and, in particular, there arose such a de- 
mand for miniature-portraits that a miniature in 
popular language came to signify ‘a very small 
portrait. 1 Soon after their introduction miniature- 
portraits were executed with very great skill in 
England. Holbein (c. 1495-1543) painted exquisite 
miniatures, and having settled in London, his works 
had great influence in calling forth native talent. 
The works of Nicholas Hilliard (horn at Exeter 
1547, died 1619) are justly held in high estimation. 
Isaac Oliver { 1556-1617 ) was employed by tjueen 
Elizabeth and most of the distinguished characters 
of the time ; his works are remarkable for careful 
and elaborate execution ; and his son, Peter Oliver 
(1601-47), achieved even a higher reputation. 
Thomas Fiatman (1637-8S) painted good minia- 
tures. Samuel Cooper (horn at London 1609, died 
1672), who was with his brother Alexander a pupil 
of his uncle, John Hoskins, an artist of reputation 
(died 1664), carried miniature-painting to high 
excellence, Cromwell and Milton sat to him ; he 
was employed by Charles II., and obtained the 
highest patronage at the courts of France and in 
Holland. Jean Petitot (1607-91) was the first to 
bring to perfection the art of enamelling as ap- 
plied to portraiture. There arc as many as fifty- 
eight examples of this great artist in the Jones 
Collection at the South Kensington Museum. 
Richard Cosway (I740-1S21) was one of the 
most famous miniaturists of the 18th century. 
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Holier! Thorliurn (1S1S-S5) first made his 
name as a miniaturist, and many other* .might 
be mentioned ; but the last famous miniature- 
painter was Sir William Boss ( 1794-18(10), who 
lived to see his art superseded by photography. 
The number of his miniatures in existence is said 
to liuniher over 2200. Of late years public interest 
in tiie work of the miniaturist has revived, and 
several exhibitions of miniatures have been held, 
l’riees have advanced, and it is extremely difficult 
to obtain good examples. Thewoiks of C’osway 
are especially sought after. 'Photography may he 
said to have killed the art, although miniatures 
have continued to he painted; hut enthusiasts hope 
from the interest now taken in historical .specimens 
that the art may yet he revived. As to technical 
details, the early artists painted on vellum and 
used body-colom.s — i.e. colours mixed with white 
or other opaque pigments, and this practice was 
continued till a comparatively late peiiod, when 
thin leaves of ivory fixed on card-hoard with gum 
were substituted. Many of the old miniature- 
painters worked with oil-colours on small plates 
of copper or silver. After ivory was substituted 
for vellum transparent colours were employed on 
faces, hands, and other delicate portions of the 
picture, the opaque colours being only used in 
draperies and the like; but during the 19th 
century, in which the art has been brought to 
the highest excellence, the practice has been to 
execute the entire work with the exception of 
the high lights in white drapery with transparent 
colours. 

See Walpole's Anecdotes; Catulouuc of Miniatures 
exhibited at South Kmsimjlon ( Itflio ) ; Hassell, Art of 
Miniature (4th ed. 1870 ) ; Wagner, Jl tinialure PabUimj 
( Philadelphia, 187ft) ; boater, ‘Some Miniature Painters,’ 
in Anliquurn ( vols. .xiii.-xiv.) ; J. W. Bradley, Dictionary 
of Miniaturists (3 vols. 1883-89); and J. L. Propert, Ilis- 
torii of Miniature Art ( 1889). 

Mini/*, Claude Etienne, inventor of the Minic 
ride, was born in Paris, in 18 14, enlisted in the army 
as a private soldier, and quitted it as colonel in 
1838. He devoted his principal thought to the per- 
fecting of firearms, anil in 1849 invented the Minic 
rifle (see lill'LE). In 1838 the khedive of Egypt 
appointed him director of a small-arms factory and 
musketry school in Cairo. He died in 1S79. 

Minims (Fralrea Minimi, ‘Least Brethren’-— 
so called, in token of still greater humility, by 
contrast willi the N nitres Minorca or Lesser 
Brethren of St Francis of Assisi), an order of the 
Homan Catholic Church, founded by another St 
Francis, a native of Paula, a small town of Cala- 
bria, about the middle of the 13th century. See 
Francesco di Paula. 

Milling'. The art of mining comprehends all 
the processes whereby the useful minerals are 
obtained from their natural localities beneath the 
surface of the earth, and the subsequent operations 
by which many of them must he prepared for the 
purposes of the metallurgist. The art has been 
practised from the remotest times. It is referred 
to in the 28th chapter of the Book of Job ; and 
an Egyptian papyrus, drawn in 1400 B.u., pre- 
served in the museum at Turin, depicts the work- 
ings of a gold-mine. The first writer who treated 
mining systematically was Georgius Agricola. In 
153(i he published in Latin an exhaustive treatise 
on the subject. The introduction of gunpowder 
as a blasting-agent in 1620 completely changed the 
conditions under which mining had up to that time 
been carried on, and the enlarged scale on which 
mining operations are now conducted lias led to 
the invention of new methods of working, and to 
the introduction of raachiues of greater precision 
and power. 

All mineral deposits arc divided into two very 


broad divirions. The first includes the beds or 
seams of iron ore, coal, and salt. These are 
deposits laid out more or less horizontally and 
parallel to the sf ratification of the .surroundin'' 
rocks. The second class includes mineral veins or 
lodes (see Ore-deposits). Various names have 
been given to these deposits. in the British 
colonies, for example, they are termed reefs (see 
Gold), a somewhat misleading name. A lode 
nmv he defined as a repository of miiicial matter 
which fills more or less completely a former iissme 
in the earth's surface. 

The mining appliances employed are very differ- 
ent in the two classes of deposits. In the first class, 
it is desirable to make a hole of t lie shortest pos- 
sible depth from the surface of the ground to the 
lied of mineral. A shaft is therefoie sunk through 
valueless beds until the mineral is reached. Machin- 
ery of the best class is then used to extract the 
whole of the mineral, due precautions being taken 
to avoid danger from falls of roof and from noxious 
gases. In the second class of deposits, the inclina- 
tion of the mineral vein has to he taken into 
account, as the deposit varies considerably in in- 
elination and in size. The vein must therefore he 
studied foot liy foot, downwards from the top. 
The miner does not look favourably mi vertical 
veins. Certainly in most cases it would appear 
that the chance of vertical lodes being productive 
is much loss than in inclined ones, in some cases 
a vertical shaft is sunk, anil passages, known ns 
cross-cuts, are driven from this to the vein at 
different levels. A vertical shaft presents the 
advantages of greater ease in sinking, hauling, 
and pumping. At the Comstock lode, in Nevada, 
thousands of pounds weie wasted in sinking a per- 
pendicular shaft, the advantages of which were 
urged with considerable plausibility. A deep shaft 
may cost fiom .010,000 to .050,000. In the ease 
of mi inclined shaft the ore obtained from the 
shaft itself enables some of the charges to he 
recouped. In a well-known Cornish copper-mine, 
Tresevean, after an inclined shaft had been used 
for many years, a new shaft, 1800 feet in depth, was 
sunk at a cost of .020,000 ; hut success had already 
been assured before this great outlay was contem- 
plated. The hebt arrangement for an extensive 
mine is to have a main vertical shaft and several 
secondary inclined ones. Willi inclined shatls it is 
out of the question to put in the highly-perfected 
engines used at collieries, Urn object being not the 
removal as quickly as possible of large quantities 
of material, but the exploration of the vein by 
slow and careful degrees at many points and with 
a moderate number of men. 

In searching or prospecting for mineral deposits 
large sums of money are spent, sometimes in vain. 
The surface of the rock is usually covered by 
deposits of sand and gravel, vegetable matter, vege- 
tation, and, in some eases, peat bogs. In conse- 
quence, many notable mines have been discovered 
by accident. Thus, the observation of the pellets 
picked up by birds led to the discovery of veins of 
gold ore in Lower Hungary. The famous silver- 
mines of Potosi are said to have been discovered 
by an Indian who, taking hold of a hush to pre- 
vent his falling, pulled it up by the roots and 
thereby disclosed glittering masses of native silver. 
Again, gold was discovered in California by James 
W. Marshall, in 1848, while cutting a small 
mill-race. In ancient times the search for 
mineral deposits was based on the indications given 
by the Divining-rod (q.v.) ; and there still exist 
intelligent miners who believe in this curious myth. 

In the search for mineral deposits, the best evi- 
dence is obtained by putting down bore-holes. 
These are made by various methods, and are put 
down to a depth of a few feet when required for 
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teitiu" the character of the foundation subsoil, or, 
in other eases, to thousands of feet when required 
in seeking for or estimating the value of deposits 
of coal, salt, and ironstone. Ages ago boie-holes 
were put down by the Chinese to a depth of 3000 
feet, llecently, in Europe and America, depths of 
2000 feet have not unlrequently been attained. 
At. Schladebach, near Merseburg, the deepest linre- 
li/de in the world has been pul down by the 
Prussian government in search of coal. The sink- 
ing occupied several years ( 1S80-SG), and the depth 
attained amounted to 53.34 feet. 

Bore-boles may he made by a circular borer 
moved by a lever. The rods are of iron, with 
square heads, and are turned by a cross-head 
worked by a couple of men. Iu this way an auger- 
like cutting action is etl'ceted. With harder rock 
it is usual to advance by means of percussion. A 
chisel-headed tool is employed, which cuts holes of 
3 to 4 inches in diameter. At each stroke the 
bore-master causes the tool to turn slightly. When 
sullicienl debris has accumulated the reds are 
withdrawn, and an instrument put down to extract 
the powdered mateiial and water. With a length 
of rods amounting to 400 to 500 feet the weight is 
enormous, and, in consequence of the concussion, 
difficulties arise. Men are not .snllieient to raise 
the load. In some cases a lever is used to raise 
the rods a few inches or feet, and to let them fall 
suddenly. In other eases the rods are replaced 
by a rope. This, however, from being wet and 
dry alternately, i~ apt to snap suddenly, and the 
roils remaining in the hole are difficult to recover. 
The rods, ton, may get twisted or the nature of 
the iron itself be altered by the vibration. In 
putting down a bore-hole, a tower or shears is 
erected over the hole. By making this GO to 70 
feet high, the i oils may be extracted in lengths of 
GO feeC and thus the G to 8 hours a day usually 
spent in unscrewing the rods are saved. In some 
cases it is necessary to tube or line the whole bore- 
hole. See BokiW. 

The Chinese method of boring with ropes has been 
imitated in Europe with great economy, but with 
great liability to fracture and consequent loss. 
This has been clone by Messrs Mather & Platt 
of Salford, who employ a chisel-bit with circular 
sides so as to keep the bore-hole true. This is 
raised and allowed to fall a few inches or feet, 
according to the nature of the ground. It is 
attached to a weighty mass of iron with rings 
serving as guides. The whole muss is suspended 
by a Hat hempen rope. This rope passes over a 
pulley to a drum on which a mass of rone can be 
accumulated. The pulley is attached to tlie piston- 
rod of a steam-engine. The action of the steam 
behind the piston lifts the pulley, and consequently 
the tool, the rope being clamped. The steam then 
causes the tool to fall, and on falling it automati- 
cally turns. A cylindrical tool can easily be inserted, 
and a core obtained that shows the nature of the 
rook and its inclination, At the Paris Exhibition 
of 1862 a proposal was made to drill with a tube 
in which diamonds were fixed. This was merely 
intended for use on a small .scalu ; but it was soon 
applied to deep bore-holes. For this drill black 
diamond is employed, a substance with the full 
hardness of the ordinary diamond and a certain 
amount of toughness. Though very expensive, 
this method of boring is found advantageous when 
great spued is required. The fall of rock in bore- 
holes is apt to cause serious interruption on account 
of the jamming of the rods. The sudden strain 
given to release them is liable to cause fracture, 
besides which the full work is not done by the rods. 
This difficulty is obviated in several ways, notably 
by replacing the iron rods by wooden ones, 30 to 32 
feet long, with iron connections. The free-falling 


cutter proposed by Kind and the hollow rods of 
Von Ueinliausen may he instanced as having 
rendered good service iu the execution of great 
works. 

In order to open up a mine, tunnels or adit-levels 
are driven on the lode or to cut it whenever the 
contour of the country allows it. Shaft-sinking 
involves a larger outlay of capital and greater 
working costs. In the ordinary method of sinking 
shafts, the workmen standing upon the bottom of 
the pit blast out the rock, and send the excavated 
material to the surface by means of an engine, 
rope, and bucket. The sides of the shaft arc 
supported by timbering or walling. In water- 
bearing strata many difficulties are encountered. 
Brunei, the father of the great engineer, pioposed 
to obviate these by employing a circular frame 
with a cutting ring. On' this, with hydraulic 
mortar, a wall was built and held iirinly together 
b)’ ties. In a second method, largely used in 
modern collieries, beams of cast-iion aie employed, 
and 10,000 to 20,000 wooden wedges driven in, a 
succession of cast-iron segments or rings, known as 
tulibimj, being built in. The shaft is thus sunk 
and the water pumped out. Tubbing a shaft is a 
veiy difficult operation, and the method has fre- 
quently been known in fail after £20,000 to £30,000 
has been spent. In order to get m ui the difficulties 
and dangers, Kind, a German engineer, thought of 
sinking a bore-hole with sufficiently large tools 
consisting of solid masses of iron with sharp steel 
teeth. The shaft having been bored, rings of cast- 
iron could, ho thought, be iixed in and the water 
pumped out. This was tried in 1840 in a very 
difficult case and was found impracticable, and not 
until 1SG0, when Cliandion, ail eminent Belgian, 
took the matter in hand, was tire method successful. 
A watertight bottom was made, half a dozen work- 
men at the surface doing all the work. The method 
has been employed in the United Kingdom in a few 
instances. One remarkable case may he mentioned. 
At the mouth of the Tyne are coal-measures of 
great value, and at South Shields attempts were 
made to work the coal under the sea. Difficulty, 
however, was caused by a band of magnesian lime- 
stone highly charged with water. The enterprise 
promised to he very costly. Tubbing was totally 
unsuccessful, notwithstanding the fact that enor- 
mous pumps were employed raising as much as 
1 1,000 gallons of water per minute. The shaft was 
14 feel in diameter, and if the pumping ceased the 
water rose in the shaft 12 feet in two minutes. 
lJeeourse was then had to the Kind-Chaiidroii 
method, which had previously been successfully 
tried on the Continent. The trepan or cutter of 
the boring tool was 3 or 4 feet in diameter, and the 
hole was bored to a certain depth. A larger cutter 
was thou used. In this way the sides were formed 
into inclined planes, so that the fragments rolled 
into a suspended bucket in the smaller hole, the 
bucket being raised from time to time. When a 
place was readied where a watertight joint could 
lie made, Chaudron’s tubbing was applied and the 
shaft successfully completed. In this tubbing the 
bottom ring has a sliding ease in which is placed a 
quantity of moss, which, when the whole length of 
tubbing comes to rest on the watei tight bed cut 
for it under water by the borer, packs together and 
forms a tight joint. " This method of sinking shafts 
is practically self-acting. It is economical and 
simple, and eliminates risk to human life. In 
ordinary shaft-sinking accidents are frequent, as a 
screw or a hammer falling down the yawning gulf 
is likely to produce a fatal injury. 

An ingenious device for overcoming the difficu] ties 
of shaft-sinking was invented by a French engineer, 
Trigev. This consists in damming back the water 
by employing a constant resisting force ; that is to 
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say, in pumping into the iron cylinder that forms 
the shaft such an amount of air that the pressure 
on the bottom from within should be equal to that 
from without. By means of a Homin'; in the 
cylinder, a lower air-tight compartment is formed, 
in which it is found that men can work under a 
pressure of 3J atmospheres. In order that the men 
may enter or leave tlieir working-place without 
disturbing the equilibrium of the forces, the prin- 
ciple of the canal-lock is applied, a second chamber 
being formed above the working one with trap- 
doors communicating with the shaft above and 
with the chamber below. One of these doors being 
always closed while the other is open, the excavated 
material can he drawn up without any appreciable 
loss of compressed air. This method has been 
successfully applied at a number of shafts oil the 
Continent. 

Another ingenious process of sinking through 
quicksand is that devised by II. Poetseh. This 
consists in freezing the water contained in that 
portion of the water-bearing ground which occupies 
the position of the intended shaft into a solid mass 
of ice, and then sinking through it by hand without 
having to pump any water. This method has 
proved successful at several Continental collieries 
and at the Chapin mine in Michigan. 

The average depth of coal-mines before the intro- 
duction of the steam-engine did not exceed 100 
yards, whilst a near approximation for the present 
time would he 400 yards. The deepest shaft in 
Great Britain is that of the Ashton Moss Colliery, 
near Manchester, which has attained a depth of 
2850 feet. The seams dip at the rate of 9 inches 
per yard, so that parts of the workings are 3000 
feet deep. The deepest shaft in the world was 
until lecently that of a silver-lead mine in Bohemia, 
at Przibram, where the Adalbert shaft is 3432 feet 
in depth. This depth lias, however, been exceeded 
in the Lake Superior copper-mining district, where 
in 1890 the Calumet shaft attained a depth of 3900 
feet. 

The cutting of a path through the harder rocks, 
as carried on by the ancient miners, was particu- 
larly laborious. The work was executed in con- 
fined spaces, and a large amount of dust was 
produced. The miners’ vocation was excessively 
unhealthy, inasmuch as they were obliged to inhale 
lar"e quantities of dust ; they thus became subject 
to disorders of the lungs to which they fell victims 
at an early age. Previous to the introduction of 
blasting the implements used were of the nature 
of wedges and hammers. Bit by hit pieces of rock 
were broken away, the operation being aided by 
natural fissures in the rock and by the brittleness 
of the hard material. In this way the ancient 
miners cut coffin-shaped galleries 5 feet in height. 
At the present time the galleries or levels are 
usually 74 feet high and 5 feet wide, thus affording 
great facility for travelling and for ventilation. 
The invention of gunpowder is of much greater 
antiquity than its application to mining purposes. 
In the 14th century it was largely used for musketry 
and cannon, and even for blowing down defences ; 
hut, curiously enough, it was not applied to mining 
purposes until the beginning of the 17th century, 
and even then made its way so slowly that it was 
not largely employed until the 18th century. In 
the operation of blasting use is made of a borer or 
drill of iron, or, as is more usual, of east-steel. 
This is struck with a hammer. A borer of larger 
diameter may he used, held by one man and struck 
by another. Of late years mechanical rock-drills 
driven by steam or by compressed air have come 
largely into use; see Boring, with illustration. 
The hore-liole, when finished, is then charged. 
The gunpowder is enclosed in a little bag of cloth 
dipped in pitch and provided with a fuse. Instead 


of using a cartridge of this kind, clay may he 
forced down the hole by a claying bar so as to shut 
off feeders of water, and the hole will be dry 
enough to receive a charge of powder. .1 needle of 
iron or steel is placed in the midst of the charge 
with the ring at its end protruding, and tamping 
is introduced. For this purpose it is heat to put 
in clay piecemeal until the whole is filled up. 
Accidents may happen by pushing down the ium 
bar, which is apt to strike lire against hard rock. A 
second suspected cause is that, when a man takes a 
tamping bar and strikes it with a hammer, the air 
is compressed, and the temperature augmented 
sufficiently to explode the powder. These dis- 
advantages are set aside by Messrs Bickford & 
Smith’s safety -fuse (see BLASTING). The older 
fuse consisted of carefully selected straws filled 
with fine powder. The safety-fuse is of cotton 
with gunpowder in the middle. For use in wet 
ground it is covered with a waterproof composition. 
Considerable attention has been paid to the subject 
of consolidating the charge. Excellent work has 
been done with compressed powder ; dynamite lias 
become quite indispensable ; and gun-cotton is 
also employed, the best form being the compressed 
variety' invented by Abel. Nitrated gun-cotton or 
tonite has also given admirable results. The 
fullest benefit of these modern explosives can only 
he obtained by the use of strong detonators fireil 
by electricity', by which it is possible to place a 
number of bore-holes in such a. manner that when 
fired simultaneously they' shall help each other. 

For removing coal these high explosives are too 
quick in their action, and blasting-powder con- 
tinues to he used. Millions of tons of coal are still 
obtained by' its aid. In order to obviate the danger 
of explosions in fiery collieries, many ingenious 
substitutes for blasting have been proposed. For 
example, a hole is bored, and wedges inserted to 
force down the coal which has previously been 
under-cut with the pick. Another plan of great 
promise is that devised by Smith and Moore, in 
which cartridges of caustic lime are employed, 
water being forced into them hv a force-pump. 
The pressure of steam generated hy r the usual 
charge of seven cartridges is 2850 lb. , the car- 
tridges themselves expanding to about five times 
tlieir original size. The efficiency of these car- 
tridges varies with the nature of the coal, the best 
lesults having been obtained in the Derbyshire 
collieries. 

The work of the miner engaged in under-cutting 
the coal-seam is very arduous, and various coal- 
cutting machines have been invented with a view 
to lessen the labour and expense. They' work with 
compressed air or electricity', and have the cutters 
arranged on the periphery' of a rotating disc, or on 
a travelling pitch-chain. Though largely employed 
in America, they have not yet come into extensive 
use in Great Britain. The coal, when broken 
down, is placed in wagons, and drawn by' horses or 
engine-power to the bottom of the shaft and raised 
to the surface. 

The actual mode of working the coal, although 
varying greatly in every district, may he broadly 
divided into_ (1) the post-and-stall, or hord-aud- 
pillar, or (in Scotland) stoop-and-room, method, 
where the first stage of excavation is accomplished 
with the roof sustained liy coal ; (2) the long- wall 
method, where the whole of the coal is allowed to 
settle behind the miners, no sustaining pillars of coal 
being left. The latter method, when well planned, 
is the safer both as regards facility' of ventila- 
tion and less, liability to accidents from falls. At a 
Durham colliery, working the Harvey seam, which 
is 34 feet in thickness, 51S5 tons of coal were 
obtained when working by the long-wall system, 
and 5052 tons when working by the post-and-stall 
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svstsm. In thick and highly-inclined beds it is being as much as 100 inches in diameter. Their 
usual to remove the coal l>y horizontal slices, and great cost and ponderous character have led to the 
to fill the excavation with waste material. In introduction of cheaper direct-acting engines which 
same instances blast-furnace slag is used for the placed undeigrouml foice columns of water to 
purpose. vertical heights of as much as 1000 feet. At a 

The mode of working metalliferous veins (litters silver-mine at lClausthal, in the Harz Mountains, a 
greatly from that followed in the ease of the more pair of direct-acting lotary engines have been 
ov less horizontal coal-beds. Horizontal galleries, erected, driven by hydraulic power, with a head of 
termed levels, are driven upon the lode usually 10 1959 feet. At twelve revolutions per minute these 

fathoms (60 feet) apart. They are rarely perpen- j pumps force 330 gallons of water up 750 feet, 
dicularly above one another, as tiiey follow the The ventilation of subterranean workings is a 
inclination of the vein. The levels are connected problem of the greatest importance. The air is 
by means of small shafts, termed winzes. Ite- contaminated by the respiration of men and horses, 
l presented on a vertical plane, the vein will thus be by the combustion of lights, by the smoke of 
seen to be cut up into pillars which are worked by explosives, and by deleterious dust. Added to 
the method of sloping. Of this there are two which, in the case of collieries, the insidious lire- 
varieties — underhand anil overhand stoping. In damp or carburetted hydrogen exudes from the 
the former the ore is gradually worked away coal. Mingled with air this gas forms the 
downwards from the floor of one level, the ore and explosive mixture to which so many miners 
worthless mineral being taken out through the owe their death (see Firedamp, Choke-damp, 
level next below. In must districts underhand Safety-lamp). It is obvious that the venti- 
j stoping has been superseded by the more econo- lating current must he sufficient to dilute this 
mical overhand method, in which the miners mixture below the firing-point and to sweep it 
stand on timber platforms and break down the away. The general mode of ventilating a colliery 
mineral above them. _ is to have two shafts, a downcast and an upcast. 

The great depth and size of modern collieries The pure air entering by the downcast shaft 
necessitate the raising of greater quantities of coal traverses the madwnys of the colliery. By means 
through a single shaft than was ever contemplated of doors and stoppings, the current is caused to 
in former times. The winding-engines of modern travel in the requited direction so as to reach the 
erection are consequently of extraordinary power, innermost workings of the mine. It then passes to 
Thus, at Harris’ Navigation Colliery the engines the upcast shaft and returns to the surface. The 
have cylinders with a diameter of 54 incites, and motion of the air-current is caused by furnaces or 
are capable of raising 6 tons of coal, or, with ropes by mechanical ventilators. In the former ease, a 
and the cages containing the coal-trucks, a total large furnace is kept burning at the bottom of the 
load of 15& tons, at a speed of 32 foot per second, upcast shaft, the air in which it heats and causes 
The quantities which can thus be raised are to expand. In this way a volume of air is obtained 
enormous. It is by no means uncommon for 900 to suitable for very extensive workings, as much as 
1400 tons to be raised from one pit in the day. 120,000 to 250,000 cubic feet of air being passed 

i 111 collieries both coal and men are raised in the through the shafts per minute. In the ease of 
cages, lint in the metalliferous mines the man- mechanical ventilators, the vitiated air is witli- 
engine is largely used. This consists of a reciprocal- drawn from the colliery by the exhausting action 
ing rod or pair of rods titled with steps, by which of centrifugal fans, which may he made either of 
the miner is raised 3 to 14 feet at a stroke. Al- large diameter to run at low velocity, or of small 
though this method obviates the tax on the energies diameter to run at high velocity. At several 
of the men entailed by the climbing of ladders, it important collieries these fans attain enormous 
is by no means free from danger. Prussian stat- dimensions, in some cases as much as 45 feet in 
istics show that where man-engines are employed diameter anil 14 feet in width, 
there are four times as many accidents as where Almost as important ns ventilation in relation to 
cages and ropes or where ladders are used. the safety of human life is the accurate construc- 

j At the Epinnc collieries in France a remarkable lion and the preservation of mine-plans. Tn many 
pneumatic system of raising coal and men is em- cases the plans are laid down without any reference 
ployed. An air-tight wrought-iron tube, 5 feet to the phenomenon of the variation of the magnetic 

3 inches in diameter, is placed in the shaft and needle. Trusting to old plans constructed in this 

fitted with a piston-cage carrying nine coal-wagons, way, the miner may drive straight into old work- 
The air being exhausted above the piston, a load ings filled with water, the tapping of which would 
of 3 tons of coal is raised at a rate ot 19 incites per be death to all employed in the colliery, 
second. The great cost of the installation lias pre- The progressive legislation in connection with 
vented the method from being generally adopted. mines (e.g. the Coal-mines Regulation Act of 
In almost all mines the surrounding rock contains 1S72, amended 1886, which prescribes for the inspec- 
water which rapidly accumulates in the workings, tion of mines liy duly appointed inspectors, iko.) 
Where the contour of the district is suitable, the has proved beneficial in diminishing the pro- 
best method of draining the mine is by means of an portion borne by the accidents to the number of 
adit-level — i.e. a tunnel driven in the hillside. In miners employed; for whereas in. 1850, when the 

some eases extensive areas are drained by adits, output of coal in the United Kingdom, did not 

Thus, the great Gwennap adit in Cornwall, which exceed 50,000,000 tons, the number of miners em- 
is with its branches 40 miles in length, drains ployed being about 200,000, the deaths slightly 

30 sq. m. As further examples of long adits exceeded 1000 in the year, in 1S77, when the out- 

may he cited the Ernst- August adit in the put of coal was 134,000,000 tons and the number of 
Harz Mountains, which lias a total length of miners double that in 1850, the deaths were only 
14 miles and cost £85,500, and the Rothschon- 1200 in number. The deaths from explosions of 
berger adit at Freiberg in Saxony, which is 25 firedamp during the eleven years 1875-1885 formed 
miles long. In cases where adits are unavail- hut 23'57 per cent, of the total deaths, the re- 

able, recourse must be had to pumps either of the iiiainder being due to falls of roof and other causes, 

lifting or forcing type. The principal type of For statistics of mineral production, see Great 
engines is that known as the Cornish pumping- Britain, United States, &c. 
engine, which is a single-acting condensing beam- In England and Ireland the crown has the right 
engine working expansively. Some of these engines to all mines of gold and silver ; but where these 
are of enormous size, the cylinders in some cases metals are found in mines of tin, copper, iron, or 
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other baser metal, then the crown has only the right 
to take the me at a juice fixed by statute. In 
Scotland gold-mines belong to the crorvn without 
limitation, and silver-mines when three-halfpence 
of silver can be extracted from the pound of lead. 
A a a general rule, in the United States as well as 
in Britain, whoever is the owner of freehold land 
has a right to all the mines underneath the sur- 
face, for Iris absolute owneiship extends to the 
centre of the earth ; but under special grants and 
contracts it is not uncommon for one person to be 
owner of the surface of the land and another to 
be owner of tlie mines beneath ; or seveial persons 
may be owners of different kinds of mines lying 
one above the other in the different strata. On the 
public lands of the United States, a title or license 
may he obtained by any citizen from the general 
land office at Washington, at the rate of (v> per 
acre of surface pre-empted ; uo royalty is paid, hut 
the claim must be worked in accordance both with 
local regulations and with the general mining law.-., 
which prescribe as orre condition the performance 
of a certain amount of work annually. If this con- 
dition is not fulfilled, the mine may Ire ‘denounced,’ 
and any other person secure the claim. 

Bcdliohiupht.— T he literature of mining is very 
extensive, but the following may be cited as useful works 
of reference: Callon’s lectures on Minina , translated by 
Dr 0. Le Neve Foster and W. Galloway ; Sir Waiing- 
ton Sniytli, Coil-mining (7th ed. Lend. 1890); J. J. 
Atkinson, Practical Treatise on the Cases met with in 
Coal-niiin s (Land. 1879); R. Kuat, British Milling (1884); 
H. M. Chance, Report on Coal-mining (Philadelphia, 
1SS5); B. II. Brough, Mine Surveying (2d ed. Loud. 
1889) ; Arundel Rogers, Mining law (Land. 1876 ) ; 
Report of the Accidents in Mines Commission (1SSC). 
The principal sources of information on mining matters 
are the Transactions of the Mining Institutes, the tech- 
nical journals, and the annual reports of H.M. Inspectors 
of Mines. >See also articles Coal, (Jopeeh, Gold, Iron, 
Lead, Diamond, &o. 

Minister, a public functionary who has the 
chief direction of any department in a state, the 
ministry being the body of minisLeis to u hom the 
sovereign or chief-magistrate commits the execu- 
tive government (sue Cabinet, Parliament, 
TREASURY ). Minister is also a term for a delegate 
or representative of a sovereign at a foreign court 
(see Ambassador). Christian preachers and priests 
are ministers of the word of God or of Jesus Christ 
in Catholic usage ; minister, a name, was adopted 
by French-speaking Protestants for their clergy, 
and was formerly so used by Anglicans, as it still is 
by Presbyterians and many Nonconformists. 

Minium, or Red Lead. See Lead, Yol. YI. 
p. 343. 

Miniver, See Furs. 

Mink ( Putorius ), a name applied to several 
carnivores in the same genus as weasel, polecat, 
ferret, and ermine, and with essentially similar 
characteristics. The body measures from 12 to IS 
inches in length, uot including the bushy tail. The 
colour of tire valuable fur is chestnut-brown. The 
Siberian Vison (P. Siberians), the European Vison 
(P. lutreolu), and tlie American Mink proper (P, 
vison ) are very nearly related, if indeed they are 
not simply varieties of oue circumpolar species. 
They all live by rivers and lakes, in which they 
swim and dive, feeding chiefly on fishes, frogs, 
mussels, and the like ; though not refusing any 
small mammals which come in theii way. They 
are keen-scented, hold and persistent, but are 
readily tamed when caught young. See Furs. 

Minneapolis, the largest city of Minnesota, 
adjoins the capital, St Paul, and is situated on 
both sides of the Mississippi, which is here crossed 
by twelve bridges. The Falls of St Anthony, with 
a perpendicular descent of 1(5 feet, afford a water- 


power which has been a chief source of the city’s 
prosperity. The streets are wide and handsome, 
and there are beautiful public parks. Among tlie 
most notable buildings are the masonic hall, the 
post-oflice, the Exposition Building, and the 
Guarantee Loan edifice. This last is twelve stories 
high, built of granite and sandstone ; it contains 
400 offices, and on the roof is a gulden where 
concerts are given. The chinches number nearly 
150, and the public schools had in 1890 more than 
oOO teachers and 20,000 pupils ; while the state 
university here lias live departments and about a 
thousand students, of both sexes, There is a 
public library of over 30,000 volumes. The lumber 
and ilour mills of Minneapolis are among the 
hugest in the country. In the lattei, stones have 
been discarded, and the Hungarian or ‘roller’ 
process (see Mill) is employed. The total daily 
capacity of the mills is 35,000 barrels. The rail- 
way facilities of Minneapolis are very great, and 
the! growth of the city has been remarkably rapid. 
Pop. ( ] 870 ) 1 3, 066 ; ( 1 880 ) 46, SS7 ; ( 1 890 ) 1 64, 738.— 
Five miles by rail SE. of Minneapolis are the 
Falls of Minnehaha ( ‘ Laughing Water ’ ), cele- 
lnated in Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Miimesillger, the collective name given to 
the lyric poets of Germany who nourished during 
a period marked approximately by the years 1170 
and 1250. For the most part the singers weie of 
knightly birth and belonged to the inferior nobility, 
though men of the very highest rank, reigning 
princes and even emperois, wiote these lyric 
effusions, ami a few were of burgher biith. They 
get their name from the principal theme that 
inspired them, minne = ‘ love,’ tlie love of fail- 
women. Thus they were so far akin to the 
troubadours of Provence and France. Tlie move- 
ment, however, though it certainly received sug- 
gestions from the singers beyond the Rhine, was 
essentially of native origin. The difference be- 
tween the two schools is most clearly seen in the 
spirit of their work, The German singers wrote 
of love in a move refined and delicate spirit, and 
with a greater leveience for woman, than the 
troubadours. The best of them treated of the 
inner life of the soul, the feelings and emotions of 
the heart, rather than of the gallantries and adven- 
tures of a sensual love ; they move in tlie world of 
imagination and idealism, shunning the real world 
and its gross pleasures ; the shy, speechless, rever- 
ent attitude of ingenuous youth that characterised 
them was closely akin to tlie reveient homage paid 
to the purest and holiest of women, the Virgin 
Mother of Christ. Yet they did not altogether 
lose touch of the world. They loved to sing the 
praises of nature, especially of spring, the perennial 
inspirer of poets’ hearts and tongues. Often, too, 
there is a decided strain of sadness and melancholy, 
always touches of true naivete, and frequently of 
arch Rumour, and on occasion the sterner note of 
moral indignation and contempt of tlie follies and 
vices of the time. Thus, the best of the minne- 
singer, like Walther von der Vogelweido, the most 
illustrious of them all, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
Wolfram von Esclienhach, Hartmann von Aue, Gott- 
fried von Strasliurg, Heinrich von Veldelte ( the earli- 
est), and otlieis, were distinguished on the oue hand 
fiom the poets of the monasteries, who celebrated 
tlie deeds of martyr and saint, and on the other 
hand from the wandering gleemen, whose subjects 
were suited to the coarse and ignorant peasantry 
who formed their usual audiences. But it is not 
in subject only, and their spirit of treating it, that 
the minnesinger differ from all their contemporaries; 
they also paid great attention to poetical form, 
striving after melodious and sonorous language, 
regularity of verse-structure, and smoothness and 
correctness of versification, in all which they 
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attained a degree of skill. Their art was, 

I j 10 never, wider than the poet’s at the present 
hay: they nob only wrote the text bn L composed 
the air to which the text was to he sung, for 
all their lyric-, weie written with the express 
purpose of being -mug to the accompaniment of viol 
or Jmrp. One class alone was exempted from 
musical accompaniment — viz. short didactic or sen- 
tentious poems called sprne/u ’ = ‘ sayings,’ which 
weie recited. As it was incumbent upon a ‘ singer ’ 
to invent his own combination of text and melody, 
ami was considered dishonourable for him to appro- 
priate those of his predecessors or contemporaries, 
their poems are remarkable for a great variety of 
forms,, poetic and musical. This in course of 
time, when the fresh inspiration of the movement 
began to wane, was the fruitful cause of much 
artilu-ial witting', and eventually of the decay of 
the ail. hut there weie still deeper causes of decay 
inherent in it. The less relined of the ‘singers’ 
were unable to keep the levels of exalted sentiment 
of their superiors, anil degenerated into false 
sentimentality, lifeless conventionality, ami above 
all a gross and vulgar sensualism. The minne- 
singer wrote principally in the Swabian dialect of 
Middle High German, Their use of this language 
was due to the great encouiagement they received 
fumi the Hohensiaufeu emperors. Next to these 
rulers their chief patrons were the dukes 
of Austria, and especially Hermann of Thuringia, 
at whose court of Eisenach the semi-mythical 
iVartbnrgkrieg occurred (e, 1207). This was a 
poetical coutost between the chief minnesinger as 
to the merits of the patrons of the art : Heinrich 
of Offcerdingen was outsung by Walther von der 
Yogehveide, and Heinrich’s ally, the magician 
Klmgsor of Hungary, by Wolfram von Eschenbach, 

When men of knightly birth began to neglect 
the writing of lyric poetry, and the minnesinger 
were no longer held in honour in the halls of the 
great, the art took refuge with the burghers aird 
craftsmen of the cities. But with the exception of 
Hans Sachs of Nuremberg, those meixterduger or 
mcintemnigcr, as they called themselves, possessed 
little real poetic feeling. They formed themselves 
into guilds and wrote poems as they plied then- 
trade, by purely mechanical rules, and bound them- 
selves by a multitude of puerile restrictions and 
pedantic regulations. Their subjects were pain- 
fully commonplace, and their treatment destitute 
of all artistic feeling. Yet these singers’ guilds 
flourished front the 13th to the 16th century ; the 
last was not dissolved until 1839, at Ulm. 
Wagner’s opera, Die Mcistcrsiiiger sit Niirnbcrg , 
perpetuates their memory. 

The lyrics of the ICO Minnesinger, of whom alone 
specimens survive, were published by Yon der Hagen irt 
1838 ( 4 vols.). Modern versions have been made by Tieclc 
(1803), Simroek (1807), and others. Sea A. Schultz, 
Das kbflsckc Lebcn sur Zcxl dcs Minnesangs (2 vols. 
2d ed, 1889); U bland irr kSchnften sur Geschichte der 
Dichluntj unil Sage (vol. v. 1870); and Lyon, Minne- 
uml Mmter-aanj (18S2). 

Minnesota (ail Indian name, signifying ‘sky- 
tinted water’), the twentieth in population of the 
states of the American Union, cons-iwe wn iu u.s, 
and the northernmost in the Mis- \,y j n. Lij>)>iucutt 
sissippi valley, extends front -13” e™ P u,y. 

30'. to 40 J N. lat,, and from 91“ to 97° W. long. 
It is bounded on tire N. by Manitoba and Ontario, 
E. by Lake Superior and Wisconsin, S. by Iowa, 
and W. by North and South Dakota, Its area 
is 33,530 sq. nr., or nearly as large as Great Britain. 
In Minnesota are the remote sources of the great 
rivers Mississippi, Bed Hirer of the North, and 
St Lawrence, whose waters, flowing in different 
directions, reach respectively the Gmf of Mexico, 
Hudson Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean. Within 


the state the Minnesota Hiver is the largest tribu- 
tary of the Mississippi. Between the St Croix 
Hiver and lied Hirer of the North are hundreds of 
clear lakes, the largest of which aie Ked Lake 
(530 sq. m.), Mills Lacs, and Leech Lake. About 
two-thirds of the state is prairie, hut in the northern 
portion Iheie are extensive pine-forests, and in the 
north-east great marshes, heaving a scanty growth 
of tamarack and fir. The minerals include iron 
(which is profitably worked), slate, gianite, and 
other rocks, and the red pipeslone. The climate is 
bracing in winter, very dry and equable ; the mean 
for the yeai 1889 was 45°. The rainfall is sufficient 
and well distributed throughout the year. 

Minnesota is an agricultural and especially a 
wheat-producing state ; its manufactories as ‘yet 
are principally flour and lumber mills. The prin- 
cipal crops in 1889 were : wheat, 46,060,583 bushels; 
oats, 48,253,799 bushels ; maize, 22,115,709 bushels; 
potatoes, 0,444,137 bushels. The facilities for com- 
merce are great. The Mississippi is navigable as 
high as St 1‘aul ; tire lakes, with Duluth for a 
port, open a waterway to the Atlantic ; and there 
are over 5000 miles of railway in the blate. 

Education is well eared for. At the end of 1888 
the permanent school fund exceeded §8,000,000; 
arrd during that year over 250,000 pupils were 
on the loll. There aie four state normal schools, 
and a state university at Minneapolis, besides 
Macalester College (Presbyterian) and Hamline 
University (Metlmdist) at St Paul, Carluton Col- 
lege ( Congregationalisb) at Northlield, Episcopal 
schools at Faribault, and a Presbyterian college 
for women at Albert Lea. 

History . — Minnesota was visited by French ex- 
plorers in 1659-60, and the poition west of the 
Mississippi was part of the province of Louisiana 
purchased by the United States from Prance in 
1 803. Port Snelling, at the month of the Minnesota 
lviver, was built and occupied in 1821. In 1837 
the Chippeway Indians surrendered all the land 
cast of the Mississippi ; immigration then began, 
and Minnesota became a territory in 1849, a state 
in 1838. It claims the distinction of having, 
through its governor, offered the fust regiment for 
the defence of the Union; and during the civil 
war, out of 40,000 citizens able to bear arms, it 
sent 24,000 into the aimy. In August 1S62 occurred 
a terrible massacre by the Indians, who attacked 
the frontier settlements and in ten days killed some 
800 men, women, and children. As a consequence, 
the Sioux and Winnebagocs were removed from 1 lie 
state, and their hunting-grounds are now occupied 
by farms and prosperous towns. Tire principal 
cities are the capital, St Paul (133,301), Minnea- 
polis (164,738), and Duluth (32,725). Pop- (I860) 
172,023 ; ( 1880) 780,773 ; (1890) 1,300,017, including 
a large proportion of Scandinavians ancl Germans. 

Minnow {Late incus p/ioscinus), a small fish of 
the same genus as the roach, dace, chub, &c. It is 
widely distributed in Europo, from Norway to 
Italy. It is usually 3 or 4 incites long, but it occa- 
sionally in favourable localities may attain to as 
much as 7 inches. The minnow varies its colour ; 
it is more brilliant when taking food, and brighter 
during the day than at night. The colours are 
most brilliant at spawning time, particularly in the 
males. The hack is olive-brown in colour, becom- 
ing lighter at the sides with a metallic lustre. The 
fins are silvery gray, often rose tinted at the base. 
The colours become paler after spawning. The 
minnow is an active lit-tle fish found in large 
swarms, generally in shallows in summer or near 
the surface; in winter it conceals itself under- 
stones and muddy banks. It is a voracious feeder-, 
living on aquatic plants, worms, insects, small 
snails and fresh-water molluscs, and even its own 
kind ; and in turn it is preyed upon by nearly 
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every fish in the stream. Minnows have the 
peculiar habit of arranging themselves like the 
spokes of a wheel or the petals of a flower, with 
their heads towards the eentie and their tails at 
nearly erpial distances from one another when any- 
thing that can serve as food is thrown into the 
water. They may he caught by small hand-net 
or hy hook and line, baited with worm or paste. 
They are very prolific ; they breed in June, and the 
eggs hatch in a few days. As food they are much 
esteemed, cooked in various ways or dressed as 
1 white bait.’ They are used as bait for eels, or as 
spinning bait for trout, perch, pike, or chub. Some 
fish-breeders advocate stocking rivers with minnows 
to feed the young salmon, hut the wisdom of this 
proceeding has been questioned on various grounds. 

Minor is, in Scotch law, the teun describing a 
person who, if a male, is between the ages of II 
and 21 ; and if a female, is between 12 and 21. In 
England the technical term is an Infant (q.v.). 

Minor. See Scale. 

Minor Karons. See Baron. 

Minorca, the .second largest of the Balearic 
Isles (q.v.), lies 23 miles NE, of Majorca. It is 
2S miles long, hy an average of 10 wide, and has 
an area of 284 sq. m. Pop. 31,173. Its coast is 
rocky and inaccessible, but broken by numerous 
inlets, and its surface low, undulating, and stony. 
Its productions and climate are similar to those of 
Majorca, though the soil is less fertile. The chief 
towns are Port Mahon (q.v.) and Ciudadela (8000). 
The island is remarkable for its great number of 
ancient megalithic remains (called talayots) and its 
stalactite caves (at Prella). See Bang- (John); 
Bid well's Balearic Isles (1876), and Sir It. L. Play- 
fair, Mediterranean (3d ed. 1890, Murray’s Guide- 
book series). 

Minorites. See Franciscans. 

Minority. See Representation. 

Minos, the name of two mythological kings of 
Crete. The first is said to have been the son of 
Zeus and Europa, the brother of Rhadamanthns, 
the father of Deucalion and Ariadne, and, after his 
death, a judge of the shades in Hades. — The second 
of the same name was grandson of the former, and 
son of Lyeastus and Ida. To him the celebrated 
Laws of Minos are ascribed, in which he is said 
to have received instruction from Zeus himself. 
Homer and Hesiod know of only one Minos, the 
king of Cnossus, and son and friend of Zeus. 

MillOtaur, one of the most repulsive conceptions 
of Greek Mythology, the offspring of Pasiphae and a 
hull, for which she had conceived a passion, grati- 
fied through the contrivance of Poseidon. The queen 
placed herself in an artificial cow made hy Dwdalus, 
and so became the mother of the monster, half-man 
half-hull, a man with a hull’s head. Minos, the 
husband of Pasiphae, shut him up in the Cnossian 
Labyrinth, and there fed him with the seven 
youths and seven maidens, whom Athens was 
obliged to supply at fixed periods as a tribute, 
till Theseus, with the help of Ariadne ( q. v. ), slew 
the monster. 

Minsk, the chief town of the Russian govern- 
ment of Minsk, stands on an affluent of the 
Beresina, 136 miles hy rail WSW. of Moscow and 
331 ENE. of Warsaw. Pop. (18S3) 54,307, many of 
whom are Jews. The town existed in the 11th 
century ; was Lithuanian in the 13th and Polish in 
the loth; and was annexed hy Russia in 1793. 
The government of Minsk has an area of 35,282 
sq, in,, and a pop. (1883) of 1,591,767, embracing 
White Russians (87 per cent.), Lithuanians (44 
per cent.), Poles (11 per cent), and Jews (10 per 
cent), with Tartars and Germans. Seventy per 
cent, of the soil is covered with marshes, swamps, 


moors, lakes, and forests ; less than 24 per cent, 
of the total area is actually cultivated. 

Milistci* (Lat. monastcrium, ‘a monastery 1 ), 
the clmi-ch of an abbey or priory ; hut often 
applied, like the German Munster to cathedral 
churches without any monastic connection, as 
especially to York Minster. 

Mint (J/rnf/ia). a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Laliiatic, with small, funnel-shaped, quacliifhl, 
generally led corolla, and four straight stamens. 
The species are perennial herbaceous plants, vary- 
ing considerably in appearance, but all with creep- 
ing root-stocks. The flowers are whorled, the 
whorls often giouped in spikes or heads. The 
species are widely distributed over the world. 
Borne of them are very common in Britain, as 
Water Mint [M. aquatint ), which grows in wet 
grounds and ditches, and Corn-mint (M. ctrrensis), 
which abounds as a weed in cornfields and gardens. 
All the species contain an aromatic essential oil, in 
virtue of which they are move or loss medicinal. 
The most important species are Spearmint, Pepper- 
mint, and Pennyroyal. — Spearmint or Green Mint 
(.1/. viritlis) is a native of almost all the temperate 
parts of the globe ; 
it has erect smooth 
stems, from one foot 
to two feet high, 
with the whorls of 
flowers in loose cylin- 
drical or oblong 
spikes at the top ; 
the leaves lanceo- 
late, acute, smooth, 
serrated, destitute 
of stalk, or nearly 
so. It has a very 
agreeable odour. — 

Peppermint ( J/. 
piperita), a plant of 
equally wide distri- 
bution in the tern- 
peiate parts of the 
world, is very similar 
to spearmint, hut 
has the leaves 
stalked, and the 
flowers in short 
spikes, the lower 
whorls somewhat 
distant from the rest. It is very readily recog- 
nised liy the peculiar pungency of its odour and 
of its ta-ste. — Pennyroyal (M. pulet/ium), aho 
very cosmopolitan, lias a much -branched prostrate 
stem, which sends down new roots as it extends 
in length ; the leaves ovate, stalked ; the flowers 
in distant globose whorls. Its smell resembles that 
of the other mints. — All these species, in a wild 
state, grow in ditches or wet places. All of them 
are cultivated in gardens ; anil peppermint largely 
for medicinal use and for flavouring lozenges. 
They are naturalised in America, where, however, 
the common species is M. canadensis, the Wild 
or Horse-mint. Mint Sauce is generally made 
of spearmint, which is also used for flavouring 
soups, &c. A kind of mint with lemon-scented 
leaves, called Bergamot Mint (M. citrcita), is found 
in some parts of Europe, and is cultivated in 
gardens. Varieties of peppermint and Horse-mint 
(M. sylvcslris), with crisped leaves, are much cul- 
tivated in Germany under the name of Curled 
Mint {Krausc-minze) ; the leaves are dried and 
used as a domestic medicine, and in poultices 
and baths. All kinds of mint are easily propa- 
gated hy parting the roots or by cuttings. It is 
said that mice have a great aversion to mint, and 
that a few leaves of it will keep them at a distance. 



Spearmint ( Mentha viritlis). 
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Peppermint, pennyroyal, and spearmint are used 
in medicine. The pharmacopoeia-! contain an aqua, 
suiritus, and oleum of each of them ; the officinal 
nart being the herb, which should he collected 
ivlien in flower. Peppermint is a powerful diffusible 
stimulant, and, as such, is antispasmodic and 
stomachic, and is much employed in the treatment 
of "ustrodynia and flatulent colic. It is also exten- 
sively used in mixtures, for covering the taste of 
dni c, s. Pennyroyal and spearmint are similar in 
then- action, hut inferior for all purposes to pepper- 
mint. 

Mint (Lab. moncta), an establishment for mak- 
in" coins or metallic money (see Money). The 
early history of the art being traced under the 
head Numismatics, the present article is mostly 
confined to a sketch of the constitution of the 
British mint, and of the modern processes of eoin- 
iijr. a& there followed. 

Jo Canute’s laws, an officer called a ‘reeve’ is 
referred to as having some jurisdiction over the mint, 
and certain names which, in addition to that of the 
sovereign, appear on the Anglo-Saxon coins seem 
to have been those of the nioneyers, an important 
class of functionaries, who were, until the operations 
of coinage were undertaken by the state in 1850, 
responsible for the manufacture of the coin. Be- 
sides the sovereign, havon“, bishops, and the 
greater monasteries had the control of mints, 
where they exercised the right of coinage, a 
niivilege enjoyed by the archbishops of Canter- 
bury in the reign of Heniy VIII., and by Moisey 
as (Bishop of Durham and Archbishop of York. 
After the Norman Concpiest the officers of the 
Pioyal mint became to a certain extent subject to 
the authority of Hie exchequer, Both in Saxon 
and Norman times there existed, under control of 
the principal mint in London, a number of pro- 
vincial mints in different towns of England ; there 
were no fewer than thirty-eight in the time of 
Ethelred, and the last of them were only done 
away with in the reign of ’William III. The 
officers of the mint were formed into a corporation 
by a charter of Edward II. ; they consisted of the 
warden, master, comptroller, assay-master, workers, 
coiners, and subordinates. Cuiniug at the Scottish 
mint in Edinburgh ceased with the Union ; but the 
office of master of the mint was not incorporated 
with the English one till 1817. 

The seignorage for coining at one time formed no 
inconsiderable item in the revenues of the crown. 
It was a deduction made from the bullion coined, 
and comprehended both a charge for defraying the 
expense of coinage, and the sovereign’s profit in 
virtue of his prerogative. In the reign of Henry 
VI. the seignorage amounted to Gd. in tlie pound : 
in the reign of Edward I. it was Is. 24d. By 
18 Car. II. chap. 5, the seignorage on gold was 
abolished, and it lias never since been exacted. 
The ‘sbere’ or ‘remedy,’ as it is now called, is an 
allowance for the unavoidable imperfection of 
the coin in regard to both standard weight and 
fineness. 

The function of the mint, so far as concerns the 
standard gold coinage, is to receive gold in ingots 
from individuals, and return an equivalent weight 
in sovereigns. But, in point of fact, gold is how 
exclusively coined for the Bank of England ; for, 
although any one lias the right to import gold into 
the mint for coinage, receiving an equivalent weight 
of sovereigns at the rate of" £3, 17s. 10Jd. per oz. 
standard, after a sufficient delay to allow of the 
gold he imports being converted into coin, lie can 
at once receive payment on presenting his bullion 
at the Bank of England at the slightly lower rate 
of £3, _17s. 9d., and tlie additional l^d. offered by 
the mint is not found sufficient to compensate for 
the necessary delay which occurs. 


Silver, which was formerly a legal iendei to any 
amount, has, by 36 Geo. ill. chap. 68, ceased to 
be so. That act piuvided that each troy pound of 
standard silver should he coined into sixly-six shil- 
lings, and, since this exceeds the price at which 
the metal in its uncoined state can be puichased, 
it follows that tlie coinage of silvei is a source of 
profit to tlie state. When the price fell to 42)?d., 
this profit, or seignorage, amounted to no less 
than 54 per cent., and even at 5s. per ounce there 
remains a profit of about 10 per cent. It should, 
however, he borne in mind that this 1 token ’ coin- 
age is only a legal tender to a limited amount 
(forty shillings), whereas gold coin is legal tender 
to any amount. The profit derived from tlie 
bronze token coinage is proportionately even 
greater. Tlie seignorage, which was formerly 
retained by the master of the mint to defray the 
expense of coinage, lias since 1837 been paid to 
the credit of the Consolidated Fund. 

A new mint was erected on Tower Hill in 1810. 
In 1815 some alterations were made in its consti- 
tution ; and in 1851 a complete change was intro- 
duced in the whole system of administration. Tlie 
control of the mint was then vested in a master, 
ft deputy-master, and a comptroller. The master- 
ship, which had, in the early part of the 19th 
century, become a political appointment held by 
an adherent of the government, was restored to the 
position of a permanent olliee, the master being the 
ostensible executive head of the establishment. 
The operative department was entrusted to the 
assay er, the melter, and the refiner. The nioneyers, 
who had from early times enjoyed extensive privi- 
leges and exemptions, and were contractors with 
the crown for the execution of the coinage, were 
abolished, and the contracts with the crown were 
entered into by the master of the mint, who also 
made subordinate contracts for the actual manu- 
facture of tho coin. Further changes were made 
iu the administration of the mint in 1869. The 
mastership was added to tlie duties of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, without any addition of 
salary, and the offices of deputy-master and comp- 
troller were amalgamated. A yearly saving of 
£10,000 is believed to have been effected by the 
changes of 1851, and a further £8000 by those of 
1869, with an increase of efficiency. Mints were 
established at Sydney and Melbourne to coin the 
gold so largely found in Australia, in 1833 and 1869 
respectively. 

Processes of Coining . — Down to tlie middle of 
the 16th century little or no improvement seems 
to have been made in tlie art of coining from tlie 
time of its invention. The metal was simply 
hammered into slips, which were afterwards cut 
up into squares of one size, and then forged round. 
Tlie required impression was given to these by 
placing them in turn between two dies, and strik- 
ing them with a hammer. As it was not easy by 
this method to place the dies exactly above each 
other, or to apply proper force, coins so made were 
always faulty, and had the edges unfinished, which 
rendered them liable to he clipped. The fiist great 
step was the application of the screw, invented in 
1553 by a French engraver of the name of Bruclier. 
Tlie plan was found expensive at first, and it was 
not till 1662 that it altogether superseded the 
hammer iu the English mint. The chief steps in 
coining as now practised are as follows : The gold 
or silver to he coined is sent to the mint, for the 
most part in the form of ingots (Her. cingicsscn, 
Du. ingicten, ‘to pour in,’ ‘to cast’), or castings; 
those of gold weighing either about 200 or 400 
troy ounces, while the silver ingots are much 
larger. Before melting, each ingot is weighed and 
tested as to its purity by Assaying (q.v. ). For 
melting the gold, pots or crucibles of plumbago 
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are list'll, made to contain each about 1200 ounces. 
The pots being heated in furnaces to a blight ted 
boat, the charge of sold is intioduoed along with 
the amount of copper which calculation, based on 
the weight of the gold and its composition as 
nscei tained by assay, pimes to be necessaiy in 
order to bring it to the standaul, which in Great 
Britain is 22 paits of pine gold to 2 of copper 
(see ALLOY ). The metal, when melted, is poiueil 
into ii on moulds, -which foim it into bars 21 indies 
long, 1 ,• inch broad, and Linen-eighths of an inch 
thick, if for sovereigns ; anti somewhat narrower, if 
for half-sovereigns. For melting silver (the alloy 
of which is adjusted to the standard of 222 parts of 
silver to IS of copper) huger plumbago crucibles 
capable of containing 5500 ounces are used, and 
the metal is cast into bais similar to those of gold. 

The coppei, or lather bronze coinage, fii&t issued 
in 1800, is I'oimetl of an alloy consisting of 93 paits 
of copper, 1 of tin, and 1 of zinc. The coins are 
only about half the weight of their old copper 
representatives. The processes of casting and coin- 
ing the bronze are essentially the same as in the 
case of gold and silver. 

The operation of rolling follows that of easting. 
It consists in repeatedly passing the liars between 
pairs of rollers with hardened steel surfaces, diiven 
by steam-power ; the rolleis being brought closer 
and closer as the thickness becomes reduced. At 
a certain stage, as the bare become longer, they are 
cut into convenient lengths; and, to reduce the 
baldness induced by the pressure, they are an- 
nealed. The finishing rollers are so exquisitely 
adjusted that the Jdlcts (as the thinned bars are 
called) do not vary in thickness in any part more 
than the ten-thousandth part of an inch. The 
fillets are still further ad] listed in the British mint 
by means of what is called the ‘ draw-bench,’ in 
which they are drawn between steel blocks, as in 
wire-drawing, and they are then exactly of the 
necessary thickness for the eoiii intended. 

Tlie fillets thus prepared are passed to the tryer, 
who, with a hand-punch, cuts a trial-blank fiom 
each, atul weighs it in a balance, judging by ex- 
perience whether the variation found to exist from 
the strict legal weight is such as to justify his 
passing the fillet into work. 

The blanks of which the coins are to he made 
are cut out by means of punehing-macliines of 
simple construction, in which two or more slioit 
steel plungers are foieed by an eccentric through 
the fillet, and enter holes in the bed of the machine ; 
the fillet is then advanced automatically and tlie 
operation repeated. The scrap left after the 
blanks are cut out, called scissel, is sent back to 
he re-melted. 

To ensure their being propeily milled on the 
edge, tlie blanks are pressed edgeways in a 
machine between two grooves, one in a fixed steel 
block, and the other in the face of a revolving 
steel disc, whereby the edge is raised and the 
blanks are brought to a uniform diameter. After 
this they are annealed to soften them, before they 
can lie struck with dies ; they are also dipped into 
hot dilute sulphuric acid, to remove oxide of copper 
fiom tlie surface. Subsequently they are washed 
with water, and dried in hot sawdust. 

We now come to the press-room, where tlie 
blanks receive the impression which makes them 
perfect coins. The screw coining-presses which 
were erected in the mint in 1S10 were superseded 
in 1882 by lever presses of what is known as the 
Uhlhorn pattern. Of these no less than sixteen 
now exist in the mint. It is not necessary to give 
any detailed account of their mode of action, but 
it maybe explained that the lower die (see Die- 
sinking) is fixed, and, after the blank has been 
automatically laid on it, a steel collar which is 


milled on the inside rises so as to surround this 
blank, and, while it is thus enclosed, the upper 
die descends upon it, considerable pressure beiim 
applied through a lever acting on a toggle joint. 
It will thus be seen that at tlie moment at which 
the pressure is applied the blank is completely 
enclosed, the result being that all the details 
which exist on tlie two dies and on the collar are 
reproduced in tlie comparatively soft melnl of the 
blank. The upper die then immediately lisps, tlie 
collar descends, and the now finished coin is auto- 
matically pushed on one side to give place to an- 
other blank. In cases where icttere are put on 
the edge of a coin, a collar divided into segments 
working on centre pins is used. On the proper 
pressure being applied, the segments close round, 
and impress the letteis on the edge of the coin. It 
is possible to stiike coins at the late of no less than 
120 per minute, hut it is found that the best results 
are obtained when the number does not exceed 00 
pci minute. 

After being examined with a view to remove any 
faulty pieces, the finished coins are now passed on 
to lie weighed in the automatic balances, since the 
acL regulating the coinage (33 Viet. chap. 10) pro- 
vides that no gold or silver coin shall ho issued fiom 
the mint which varies by more than a specified and 
very small amount from the exact legal standard 
weight. These very beautiful instruments, which 
were introduced in 1841 by William Cotton, gover- 
nor of the Dank of England, hut liai a since been 
much modified and improved, arc each capable of 
weighing about twenty-three coins per minute 
within x’.utli of a grain, and distributing them into 
three separate compartmeuts, respectively for those 
which are too heavy, too light, or within’ the limits 
of weight allowed by law. The first two classes are 
returned to he melted, while the third class, having 
been rung on iion anvils with a view to eliminate 
such as are ‘ dumb,’ are, so far ns their manufacture 
is concerned, ready to he issued to the public. It 
is first necessary, however, that sample coins he 
taken for assay, as a final guarantee that they are 
within the limits as regards standard fineness 
allowed by the coinage act. 

The gold coin is delivered to the importer (gener- 
ally the Bank of England) as sunn as finished, die 
weii/ht of coin being tlie equivalent of that of the 
bullion imported, without making any deduction 
for loss in the operations of coinage or for tlie cost 
of alloying - metal. Silver coin, how'ever, is made 
up in hags of £100 nominal value, and stored in the 
mint until required by the Bank of England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland for distribution in either of those 
countries, or by tlie government of a British colony 
in which imperial silver coin circulates. In the 
same way bronze coin is made up in hags of £5 
nominal value and kept in store. 

The following table gives the full legal weight 
in grains of all Imperial coins of gold, silver, anil 
bronze : 

Denomination. 

Gold. 

Five pounds 61G*3721 

Two pounds 240*5189 

Sovereign 123*2711 

Half-sovereign 01*0372 

Silver. 

Ci own d 30 '3036 

Double 11m in 349-0309 

Half-crown 21S ISIS 

Florin 174*3454 

Shilling 87*2727 

It will he noticed that in the case of both gold 
and silver the values are in proportion to the 
weights of the coins, but that this is not the case 
as regards bronze : whereas a ton of pence is 
nominally worth £4-18, the same weight of half- 
pence or farthings is only valued at £373, 6s. Sd. 


Denomination. in brains. 

Silver. 

Sixpence 43 0303 

Fnurpence ( Maundy ) . 29*0909 

Ti nee pence 21*8182 

Twopence (Maundy)., 14*5454 

Fenny (Maundy) 7*2727 

Bronze. 

Penny 145 ‘8333 

Halfpenny 87 5000 

Farthing 43*7600 
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In the United States there are live mints — at 
Philadelphia (since 1793), New Orleans ( 1835), 
v; aI1 Francisco ( 1854), Carson City, anil Denver 
under the charge of the Bureau of the Mint 
of' the U.S. Treasury Department, and presided 
over hy the Director of the Mini. Only the lirst 
three are in active operation, the other two aie 
leallv assay offices ; and at Philadelphia alone all 
the authorised coins are struck, The United States 
coins and their weights are as follows, those walked 
with an asterisk having been discontinued : 


WuglitiM 

PdD'llUinDuODa O l iUll k . 

Gold. 

Double eagle 51 G 

Eagle 238 

Half-f-agle 120 

Qaarter*eaglo 01 5 

S-dollar ptcoe 77 ■! 

Dollar 23 8 

Silver* 

Dollar 412 5 

Trail e-dollar r 4-0 

Half-dollar 102 0 

Quarter-doUar ........ 90*15 


Denomlimtu.il. ofSiw 

20-ccnt* 77 16 

Dune 33*58 

naif-dime* 10 2 

3-eeut* 11*62 

Minor Coinh. 

1 emit (nickel) 77-1G 

3 ci’iifcOinjkol) 30 

2-cent ( bronze )* 96 

Coni ( cornier V" 1G8 

Cent (nickel)*- 72 

Cent (bron 70 ) .... 48 


Hnlf-ccnt (copper)*. 84 


The total amount of gold coinage minted from 
1793 Lo the end of 1S85 was SI, 389, 981 ,508 '50 ; 
silver, S434,224,610'00 ; minor coin, 817,403,008 '44, 

Dlill tO. SlR GILBERT ELLIOT, first EARL OF, 
was horn at Edinburgh, April '23, 1751. As a boy 
he spent two years nt a scliool at Fontainebleau 
under the eye of David Ilmne, and, after passing 
through the'umversitie.s of Edinbmgh and Oxfoid, 
in 1709 entered Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to 
the bar in 1774. Two years later lie entered parlia- 
nient as a supporter of Lord North, hut from 1782 
attached himself to Fox and Burke. In 1794-90 
lie was viceroy of Corsica. Ho was created Baron 
Minto in 1797, and wont out to India as govornor- 
geueral in 180(3. He showed great vigour in his 
measures for establishing order and securing the 
frontiers hy treaties, like that of Amritsar with 
lianjifc Sing. He next captured Mauritius and 
Bourbon, the Spice Islands aud Java, hut returned 
to England as Earl of Min to and Viscount Melgiuid 
in May 1814, to die on Juno 21st. .See his Life 
wid Letters, edited hy his groat-niece, the Countess 
of Minto (4 vols. 1874-80). 

Itlimicius Felix, an early Latin apologist, of 
whose history nothing is known with certainty. 
Hi.s name survives through his Odcnnus, a dialogue 
held on the beach at Ostia, between the pagan 
Cmciliiis Natalis and the Christian Octavius Janu- 
arius. The latter succeeds in convincing his 
opponent, although hi.s Christianity shows no 
trace of Mich distinctive dogmas as that of the 
resurrection. Cyprian’s Da Idolonmi Vanitate 
borrows from Octavius ; as also does Tevtnllian’s 
Apulogetieus, according to Ebert, TeulVel, Keim, 
Kulm, and most scholars ; the opposite view, how- 
ever, is argued hy Salmon. 

See Holden’s edition ( Camh. 1853 ), Halm’s edition in 
the Corput Scriptor. See!. Lai. ( Vienna, 1807), and 
Kilim, Dcr Octavius des Minucim Felix (1882). 

Minuet, the air of a graceful dance, originally 
from Poitou, in France, and performed in a slow 
tempo. The music is in J-time. 

Minute, the 60 th part of an hour ; also the 00th 
part of a degree of a circle. .See Day, Deoree. 

Minute Men, in the American Revolution, 
were the militia, who were prepared for service at a 
minute’s notice. 

Miliyas, in Greek Mythology, the. son of Cliryses, 
the eponymous hero of the Miiiytc , from whom 
were descended most of the Argonauts, He built 
the city of Orclioincnus. His three daughters, 
Ciymene, Iris, and AIcithoB, or Leuconuii, Leucippe, 
Aleibhoii, were changed into hats for having made 
light of the mysteries of Dionysus. 


Miocene System (Or., ‘less recent’). The 
name was applied hy Lyall to that division of the 
Tcitiary strata which contains a smaller prnpmtiou 
of recent specie-, of Molhisca than the Pliocene 
■System (<pv.), and a larger proportion than the 
Eocene. Of late years the lower part of the 
Miocene has been separated from that system, and 
now ranks as a sepai ate system (see Oligocexe), 
No true Miocene deposits occur in Britain, Marine 
accumulations of this age are sparingly developed 
in Belgium (Black Crag), and cover considerable 
areas in the low grounds of Tournine ( Fttluns de la 
Toitfuinc) in the west of Fiance. In the Rhine 
valley Miocene beds extend fiom the Tanmrs south- 
wards (Mainz Basin). These beds are chiefly of 
fresh-water origin — the lowei portion being marine. 
A more important Miocene area is met with in the 
Vienna Basin. Hero the lower series of beds is 
marine, while the overlying strata are less dis- 
tinctly so, many of the fossils indicating brackish- 
water conditions. Another interesting develop- 
ment of Miocene occurs in Switzerland and South 
Bavaria — the beds being partly marine and partly 
of fresh-water origin. These are the mine import- 
ant European areas. In Ninth America marine 
Miocene strata occur sparingly on the Atlantic 
holders of the eastern states; while fresh-water 
deposits of the same nge ate widely spread in the 
western stales aud territories. Miocene beds have 
been met with far within the Aietic Circle, in 
Greenland ami Spitsbergen. 

Life of the Period . — The llora of the earlier stages 
of tire Miocene of central Europe is indicative of 
somewhat tropical conditions, the nearest repre- 
sentatives of many of the more characteristic 
plants being now confined to India and Australia. 
Palms seem at that time to have flourished over a 
large part of Em ope, and with these were associated 
conifers (Sequoia, Liboeedrus), evergreen oak, Jig, 
laurel, cinnamon, various proteaceous plants 
(Banksia, Dryandra), olive, magnolia, maple, 
myrtle, mimosa, acacia, &c. Later on tire climate 
became, more temperate, for we meet with species 
of birch, alder, oak, beech, chestnut, plum, willow, 
poplar, &e. Among the move notable terrestrial 
animals of the Miocene were Dinotherium, Masto- 
don, Anchitherium, Hyotherium, species of ihin- 
oceros, tapir, fox ; a gigantic form of ant-eater 
(Macrotlieiium) ; Helhulothcrinm, allied to the 
giraffe; Macharrodiis, a lion-like, sabre-toothed 
carnivore; various antelopes and deer with small 
horns and antler-. ; opossums, apes, and monkeys. 
The molluscs of the marine Miocene are all modem 
types— those of the older strata having a tropical 
or subtropical facies, wlrile tire shells in the 
younger strata seem, like the plants, to indicate 
milder climatic conditions. 

In Miocene times the British area was probably 
dry land, and the same appears to have been the 
case witli all northern Europe. The sea, however, 
overflowed the low grounds of Belgium and ex- 
tended into north-west Germany. It is not unlikely, 
indeed, that most of the Low Countries, Hanover, 
and Bles wick- Holstein, were at that time sub- 
merged. In like manner the sea covered wide 
areas in the north-west anil west of France, extend- 
ing into the heart of tire country now drained hy 
the Loire and its affluents the Cher and the Indre, 
arid stretching across the old district of Afpiitania 
to the Mediterranean. Spain and Portugal then 
formed an island, considerable tracts in the south 
and cast of Spain being submerged. From the 
Gulf of Lions a long arm of the sea passed up the 
valley of the Rhone, and swept north-east through 
northern Switzerland, sending a branch inti) the 
Mainz basin, and then travelling Bavaria, across 
which it continued to the wide sea which then 
occupied all the great plains of Hungary. Northern 
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ami eastern Italy u ere at the same time under 
water, as was also the case with many parts of 
eastern Europe anil Asia Minor. Southern Europe 
was thus in the Miocene period an extensile archi- 
pelago, in which the plateaus of Spain and eential 
France, the Alps, the Caipathians, &e. existed as 
islands. The most continuous land-mass was in 
the north of Europe : and if the Miocene of the 
Arctic regions, with its abundant flora, be of the 
same age as the Miocene of Europe, then we may 
infer that a vast area of the North Atlantic 
existed on dry land, across which migrations of 
the flora tool; place. Considerable movements of 
elevation seem to have occuned in Europe befoie 
the close of Miocene times, causing the sea to 
disappear from wide regions which it had formerly 
occupied. Thus, the Mainz basin and the sea 
that occupied much of noithern Switzerland, &e. 
weic replaced hv fresh-water lakes, while the wide 
•sea of the Vienna ba«in was much reduced in size, 
and eventually became fteshened — the conditions 
lcscmhling those that cliaiacterise the Black Sea. 

Miquelon, Cheat and Little, two islands 
connected by a long, narrow, sandy isthmus, off 
the south-west coast of Newfoundland, forming 
with St Pierre the sole remaining colony of France 
in North America. Fishing is nearly the sole 
occupation, and dried and fresh cod and cod-liver 
oil are exported. Area, 78 srp in.; pop. ( 188.1 ) 
57G3. 

Mil’, the Russian commune, consisting of the 
inhabitants of one or more villages, who are as a 
community owners of the surrounding land, and 
redistribute the same to the members from time 
to time. See Land Laws, Yol. VI. p. 502 ; 
Russia ; Village Communities. 

Miralieau, Victor Riqueti, Marquis de, 
father of the great statesman of the French 
Revolution, was born, October 5, 1715, at Fertuis 
in Provence, of a family that claimed a noble 
Floientine descent, but was really sprung from a 
wealthy bourgeois family of Digue and Marseilles 
that had acquired in 1370 the domain of Miralieau 
by purchase, and the title in 1685. He was an 
able but eccentric and exceedingly hot-headed and 
self-willed man, and lie showed liimsclf a senseless 
and brutal tyrant in the treatment of his family. 
It is said that lie procured at one time or other no 
fewer than fifty-four lettres de caclict against his 
wife and children, and he strove to curb the extra- 
ordinary genius of his greatest son by a course of 
unnatural severity, which ended with shattering 
all the ties of kindred and driving him into the 
most defiant and reckless excesses. Yet he was 
himself a theoretical philanthropist and active 
promoter of pliysiocratic ideas, and in this cause 
published a series of books, as Ami des Hommcs 
(5 vols. 1755) and La Philosophic rurale (4 vols. 
176S), in which the vigour ot phrase often fore- 
shadows the stronger hand of his son. He died at 
Argenteuil, 13th July 1789. 

See Lomenie, Les Mirabeau ( 1S7S-89 ), and Chicken, 
Per filtcrc Mirabeau (Beni, 1886). 

HonoriS Gabriel Riqueti, Comte de Mira- 
eeau, the greatest ligme in the French Revolution, 
and perhaps the ablest statesman that France has 
yet produced, was born at Bignon in Provence, 9th 
March 1749, of a family that had been for three 
generations famous for stormy passions and great 
abilities. Within his vigorous frame and massive 
intellect were concentrated all the good and all the 
evil of his race ; his unusually ugly face, scarred 
with smallpox and crowned" with an immense 
mane of black hair, bore unmistakably the stamp 
of power, and from boyhood he possessed a marvel- 
lous personal fascination which subdued all men 
and women to bis will. His education was left to 


take care of itself, and at seventeen he entered as 
a lieutenant the Bevri regiment of cavalry, and 
lived a life of such recklessness at the" little 
garrison-town of Salutes that his imperious father 
imprisoned him in 1768 on the Isle of Rhe, near 
La Rochelle, and next sent him with the French 
legion of Lorraine to Corsica, where his conduct 
earned him the confidence of bis chiefs and the 
affection of his men. But liis father refusing to 
purchase him a company, lie left the service in 
1770, and settled down to practise the physiocrat 
system on an estate in Limousin. Two years later 
bis father married him to the only daughter of the 
Marquis de Marignan, a sprightly and pretty, hut 
vain and shallow woman, with whom he broke out 
into latisli expenditure, and lived unhappily. Oil 
account of liis debts bis father confined him, in 
May 1773, in the town of Manosque, next in the 
Clifiteau d'lf, near Marseilles, and at last in 1775 
in the castle of Joux, near Pontarlicr. Here lie 
formed an intrigue with Sophie de Rufl'ey, the 
young wife of the gray-haired legal president, the 
Marquis de Momiier, and fled with her to Switzer- 
land and thence to Amsterdam, where for eight 
months lie made liis bread by laborious hack-work 
for the Dutch booksellers, among other tasks 
translating from the English Watson's Life of 
Philip II. His Essai sur Ic Desjintisme, begun at 
Manosqne and now completed, made a sensation 
liy its audacity and vigour. Meantime the parle- 
ment of Besancon sentenced him to the penalty of 
death, in contumacious absence, for abduction and 
robbery, and caused a paper effigy of him to be 
beheaded. The search made for him at the insti- 
gation of his father at length proved successful, 
and in May 1777 he was handed over by the 
States-general and flung into the frowning castle 
of Vincennes, where, in a close imprisonment of 
three years and a half, and after he had worked 
off liis grosser feelings in writing the indecent 
Erotica Biblion and Mu Conversion, lie worked out 
liis own salvation by study and meditation, and 
the writing of liis famous Essai sur les Lettres dc 
Cachet ct les Prisons d'Blat (2 vols. 1782). His too 
glowing letters from the prison to Sophie were 
discovered later by Manuel in the archives of 
police at Paris, and published under the title of 
Lettres oricjincdcs de Mircibeciu, ecrites du Donjon 
dc Vincennes (4 vols. 1792). In December 1780 
Mirabeau was released, and lie at once began by a 
bold process to labour for liis restoration to society. 
At length, September 1782, after eloquent plead- 
ings that drew upon him all eyes in France, he 
succeeded in getting liis sentence annulled. Next 
year lie lost liis suit at Aix for the restitution of 
his conjugal rights, hut did something by the 
attempt to rehabilitate his reputation. Now also 
he broke off the illicit relation with liis mistress, 
who had not remained true to him, and whose 
later disappointments in love drove her to the 
refuge of suicide in September 1789. 

Again flung upon Ids own resources, deeply 
drowned in debt, and thriftless and extravagant 
by temperament, Miralieau made for some years 
a shifty living by bis pen, writing and compiling 
innumerable books and pamphlets against specula- 
tion, stock- jobbing, and other political and social 
evils of the time, and flitting restlessly from France 
to Prussia, to Holland, and to England. His 
grosser passions had not yet burned themselves out, 
and liis life was stained by countless unworthy 
liaisons, amid which one woman alone — the Dutch 
Madame de Nelira — stands out as an elevating 
influence. In England lie was intimate with Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, afterwards first Earl of Minto, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Romilly, and liis close observation 
of English politics taught him the good of modera- 
tion, compromise, and opportunism, In 1786 lie 
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wa , s0 iit by the French government on a .secret 
mission to Beilin, ancl there from Major Mauvillon 
he obtained the materials for his -work, Sur la 
Monarchic Prtmicnnc sous Frederic le Grand (4 
vols. 1787). When the Stntes-geneml was con- 
vened he offered himself as a candidate to the 
nobles of Provence, and was rejected, whereupon 
he turned to the tiers Hut and was returned en- 
thusiastically for both Marseilles and Aix. He 
chose to sit for the latter, and, badly received 
though he was at first, soon showed himself a liom 
leader of men, as well as the one really practical 
statesman in the Assembly. On the 17th June, 
on the motion of Sieyes, the tiers Hut constituted 
itself as the National Assembly, and on the 23d 
Mil ftbeau made his memorable answer to the royal 
messenger, the Marquis de Dreux-Breze, who had 
come from the king to command the deputies to 
separate : 1 If you liar e orders to remove us from 
this hall, you must also get authority to use force, 
for we shall yield to nothing hut to bayonets.’ 

Miraheau’s political sagacity and foresight 
quickly made him a great force in the Assembly, 
while his audacity and volcanic eloquence made 
him at once the darling of the mob and the terror 
of the court. Meantime ho extended his influence 
by unceasing diligence in journalistic work, and 
for his Matx-GlnCraux, Lcttrcs u mes t'oonncttanls, 
and Coumer dc Provence, drew on the knowledge 
and abilities of a host of coadjutors, such as the 
Genevese Diiroverny and Etienne Dumont. Moved 
by his instinctive dread of anarchy, he proposed 
tl'ie establishment of a cilizen-gnav'd, out of which 
grew the National Guard, hut ho trembled at the 
1 nocturnal orgies ’ of August 4, 1780, when in the 
breathless legislation of a single night were swept 
away together serfdom, feudal jurisdiction, manorial 
ground-rents, tithes, game-laws, saleable offices, 
fees, clerical robing clues, municipal and provincial 
privileges, privileges of rank, exemptions from 
taxes, and plurality of offices and livings. None 
of his contemporaries equalled him in breadth of 
view, temperance in judgment, and freedom from 
prejudice— no actor in the great drama save himself 
saw that ‘ the notion of equality is only a fit of the 
revolutionary fever.’ lie saw clearly the fatuity 
of such schemes as the foolish Lafayette’s theatrical 
declaration of the rights of man, pointing out that 
such a thing might well enough bo done after the 
woik of constructing the constitution had been 
accomplished. Mirabeau was not personally re- 
sponsible for the furious dmeute of October 5 and 
6, which brought the king to Paris, for indeed 
hatred of anarchy was his most deeply-rooted 
political principle. As early as May 1789 he had 
tried in vain to come to terms with Necker and 
Lafayetle, yet his character was too magnanimous 
to desire revenge for the rebuffs with which his 
overtures had been received. He formed a warm 
friendship with the Count do la March, a particular 
friend of Marie Antoinette, and in conjunction 
with him he drew up iris liist memoir for the guid- 
ance of the court, just afLer the transference of the 
king and Assembly to Paris. In this admirable 
paper he set forth the necessity for a new constitu- 
tion, the initiative to come from the king; that 
all that had been passed must he ratified, and a 
responsible ministry appointed after the pattern of 
the English parliamentary usage ; and that the 
king must leave Paris for some such loyal city as 
Eouen, and throw himself frankly upon France. 
He suggested a ministry, with Necker and Lafay- 
ette as its prominent members, himself to have a 
seat hut no portfolio. But the infatuated queeu 
detested and distrusted tho great tribune, and the 
Assembly, mad with suspicion and fear, passed a 
suicidal self-denying ordinance ( November 7, 1789) 
that no member should take office under the crown I 
327 


while holding his seat, or for six months after. 
Miralieau’s hopes were thus blasted for the time, 
yet he worked on with unabated energy. He 
surrounded himself with a group of able and 
enthusiastic friends who provided him with his 
facts, and even wiote for him his. speeches and 
articles, content to efface themselves to enhance 
a beloved master’s glory. Never was tlieie so 
marvellous a collaboration of unpaid enthusiasm ■. 
Dumont wrote the political speeches; Claviere, 
the financial ; the Abbe Lamourette, those on 
the civil constitution of the clergy. Pellenc, the 
private secretary, constantly accumulated facts; 
the Genevese Reyliaz wrote the speeches on the 
assignats, and on the right of making war and 
peace. The orator took freely these materials so 
generously prepared for him, fused them in the 
alembic of his own marvellous genius, and stamped 
them afresh with the impress of his own indi- 
viduality. 

In the spring of 1790 communication opened 
anew with the court, and fresh appeals were made 
to Lafayette. If Mirabeau was a hitter enemy of 
feudalism lie was a devoted friend of order, and saw 
the necessity of a strong executive as its founda- 
tion, hut he was constantly mortified to find him- 
self mistrusted and misunderstood. His past rose 
up in judgment against him, and lie ooultl not gain 
the full confidence either of the respectable classes or 
of the court— ns he himself said bitterly to Dumont, 
‘ The sins which I committed in my youth are giv- 
ing me their full punishment now.’ The court pro- 
vided money to pay his debts, which weie scheduled 
at 208,000 livres— among them the hill for his wed- 
ding-clothes— and agreed to allow him 100 louis a 
month, with 300 livres for De Comps, his copyist, 
whereupon Mirabeau broke out into indiscreet ex- 
travagance. He risked .all his popularity by suc- 
cessfully opposing Bavnave’s motion that the right 
of peace and war should rest not with the king but 
the Assembly. On the 3d July the queen gave him 
an interview in the gardens at Saint-Cloud, and at 
its close Mirabeau, with the fine chivalry of life 
nature, as lie bent to kiss her band, assured her 
with the words, ‘Madame, the monarchy is saved.’ 
But as the popular movement progressed his dream 
of placing the king at the head uf the revolution 
became more and more a dream, and he was out 
to the heart to find, as he did by the winter of 
1790, that the court did not yet grant him ils full 
confidence, but listened also to other counsellors 
than liimself, and that it would not accept liis plan 
of an appeal to the provinces. He inspired Mont- 
moriu m his management of foreign affairs, and 
showed himself a really great financier in his 
measures to avert national bankruptcy, while lie 
continued to interchange notes of advice with the 
court. His secret aim was now to undermine the 
popularity and influence of the Assembly, and com- 
pel it to dissolve. Neither counter-revolution nor 
foreign intervention were within his schemes, hut 
the advont of a new assembly, which he Imped to 
guide to a moderate conception of liberty and to 
wise concessions to the throne. He suggested the 
establishment of a bureau of correspondence with 
the provinces, a publishing committee to buttress 
the cause of order with the throne as its centre, 
a plan for gaining over the chief members of the 
present Assembly m preparation for its dissolution, 
and an organised system of ascertaining . the 
opinions of journalists and leading politicians. 
But the queen would not commit herself to the 
tribune, and Mirabeau’s heart sank within him as 
lie saw slip from his grasp his great dream of 
establishing a responsible parliamentary govern- 
ment in France. This summer his health and eye- 
sight gave way alarmingly, but he refused to abate 
his giant labours. In December 1790 he was elected 
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president of the Jacobin Club ; as well as an ad- 
ministrator of the Seine department, and in the 
January following one of its eight directors ; but 
by Lafayette’s inlluenee he was defeated in his 
candidature for the office of its proem eur-general- 
syndic*, as well as for the presidency. He was 
chosen, however, commandant of the battalion of 
National Guards of his distiiet, and on January JO, 
1791, was at last elected piesident of the Assembly 
for the fortnight, and none showed more dignity 
and impartiality in the olHce. He overthrew’ the 
proposed law against emigration, and that same 
evening at the Jacobin Club bore down all opposi- 
tion by his irresistible eloquence, and left the club 
amid thunders of applause. He opposed vigorously 
the motion of Sieyes (March 2 2) that in the event 
of the king’s death the regent should be elected by 
the Assembly, as an abandonment of the hereditary 
principle, and earned liis point. But his health 
was fast sinking, although he refused to allow him- 
self any relaxation — a splendid atonement of self- 
sacrifice for the errors of his youth. His last battle 
was on the rights of property in mines, into which 
debate lie threw himself with the enthusiastic 
chivalry of friendship, for it was a question closely 
affecting the interests of his dear friend De la Marck. 
He returned from the Assembly utterly exhausted, 
with the words, ‘ Your cause is won, but I have 
got my death-blow.’ On the last day of his life he 
said, with the prophetic foresight of genius, ‘ I carry 
with me the ruin of the monarchy. After my death 
factions will dispute about the fragments.’ ' As he 
looked on the sun he exclaimed, ‘ If that is not 
God, it is at least his cousin.’ The famous chemist 
Cabanis from the first gave no hope, and on the 
, morning of April 2, 1791, after a night of agony, 

! when speech had gone, he wrote on a slate, ‘ Sleep 
—I wish only to sleep,’ and a few moments after 
his heart had ceased to heat. He was buried in 
the Pantheon amid universal mourning, his funeral 
procession extending for about four miles. Another 
National Assembly, the Convention, two and a 
half years afterwards, when the papers revealing 
the secret relations of Mirabenu and the comb 
were discovered in the king’s iron chest, ordered 
the body to he disinterred from the Pantheon and 
cast into the churchyard of Sainte-Catherine. 

‘Do not rejoice over the death of Mirabeau,’ 
said the king to Marie Antoinette; ‘we have 
suffered a greater loss than you imagine.’ That 
loss was the one inlluenee that might still have 
saved the throne, and averted a deluge of blood in 
which the light of liberty was itself extinguished. 

His writings were collected by Blanchard (10 vols. 
1822), For his life, see especially the Me moires Biagnt- 
phiques, LilUraircs , et Poliliqacs de Mirabeau (ents par 
Lui-mlme, par son Pire, son Oncle, et son Fils Adoptif— 
Lucas da Montigny, son of Madame do Nelira (S vols. 
1834; Eng. trails, down to the commencement of his 
j public life, in 4 vols. 1835-3G). See also Dumont, 
Souvenirs sur Mirabeau (1832), and A. Stern, Das Leben 
Mirabeaus ( 2 vols. 1889 ) ; and for his political ideas espe- 
cially M. de Bacourt’s Gorrespondance entre le Comte de 
Mirabeau itle Comte de la March pendant les Annties 17S9, 
1790, ct 1791 (3 vols. 1851). Lomdnie’s work, Les Mini- 
bea a ( 3 vols. 187S-S9 ), ia mostly upon his father and uncle. 
Other works of value are i’ll. Plan, Un Colldborateur de 
Mirabeau — Reyliaz (1874); H. Keynald, Mirabeau et la 
Constituante (1873); and Aulard, L’ Eloquence parle- 
mentaire pendant la Revolution Fmnfaise (1882). See 
also the Histories of the Revolution of Carlyle, Von Syhel, 
and H. Morse Stephens (vol. i.), also essays by Carlyle 
( Miscellanies , vol. iv.) and Henry Reeve [Royal and 
Republican France, vol. i. 1872 ). 

Andr£ Boniface Rtqueti, Vicomte de Miba- 
BEAU, brother of the preceding, was bom 30th 
November 1754 at Bignon, and from an early age 
was notorious for bis ill-regulated life and for a 
thirst that earned him the nickname of ‘ Barrel 


Mirabeau.’ It was as he said the only vice his 
brother had left for him. lie fought with distinc- 
tion in the American war, and at the outbreak of 
the Revolution was returned to the States- genei ul 
liy the nobility of Limoges. Here lie showed him- 
self a fierce aristocrat in policy, and after the death 
of his brother he quitted France, and raised on the 
Rhine the 1 Hussar ds dc la Morb,’ a legion of 
embittered emigres, with whom ho began in 1792 a 
bloody partisan warfare against his country. He 
was nm through by accident, loth September of the 
same year, at Freiburg in Bieisgan. 

Miracle, a tcim commonly applied to certain 
marvellous works (such as healing the sick, 
raising the dead, changing of water into wine) 
ascribed in the Bible to some of the ancient pro- 
phets, and to Jesus Christ and his followers. It 
signiiies simply that which is wonderful — a tiling 
or a deed to be wondered at, being derived directly 
from the Latin miracufuui, ‘ a thing unusual ’ — an 
object of wonder or surprise. The same meaning 
is the governing idea in the term applied in the 
New Testament to the Christian miracles, terns, 
‘a marvel,’ ‘a poilcnt;’ besides which, we also 
find them designated dynameis, ‘powers,’ with 
reference to the power residing in the miracle- 
worker, and semciti, ‘signs,’ with a reference to 
the character or claims of which they were 
assumed to be the witnesses or guarantees. Under 
these different names the one fact recognised is a 
deed acknowledged by the common judgment of 
men to exceed man’s ordinary powers ; in other 
words, a deed supernatural, beyond the common 
powers of nature, as these are understood by men. 

In the older speculations on the subject, a 
miracle was generally defined to be a violation 
or suspension of the order of nature. While, on 
the one hand, it was argued that such a violation 
or suspension was absolutely impossible ami incred- 
ible, it was maintained, on the other, that the 
Almighty, either by His own immediate agency, or 
by the agency of others, could interfere with the 
operation of the laws of nature, in order to secure 
certain ends which without that interference could 
not have been secured, and that there was nothing 
incredible iir the idea or a law being suspended by 
the Person by whom it hail been rrtade. Tire laws 
of nature arrd the will or providence of God 
were, in this view, thus placed in a certain aspect of 
opposition to each other, at points here and there 
clashing, and the stronger arbitrarily asserting its 
superiority. Such a view Iras, with the advance of 
philosophical opinion, appeared to many to he 
inadequate as a theory, and to give an unworthy 
conception of the Divine character. The great 
principle of Law, as the highest conception not only 
of nature, hut of Divine Providence, in all its 
manifestations, Iras asserted itself more dominantly 
in the realm of thought, and led to the rejection of 
the apparently conflicting idea of ‘interference,’ 
implied in the old notion of miracle. Order in 
nature and a just and unenpricious will in God 
were felt to he first and absolutely necessary prin- 
ciples. The idea of miracle, accordingly, which 
seems to he now most readily accepted by tire 
advocates of the Christian religion, has its root in 
this recognised necessity. 

All law is regarded as the expression, not of a 
lifeless force, hut of a perfectly wise and just will. 
All law must develop itself through natural pheno- 
mena ; hut it is not identified with or hound down 
to arry necessary series of these. If we admit the 
mainspring of the universe to be a living will, then 
we may admit that the phenomena through which 
that will, acting in the form of law, expresses itself, 
may vary without the will varying or the law being 
broken. We know absolutely nothing of tire mode 
of operation in any recorded miracle ; we only see 
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eeitain results. To allirm that tlies-e results are 
either impossible in themselves, or necessarily viola- 
tions of natural law, is to pronounce a judgment on 
imperfect data. We can only say that, under an 
impulse which we must believe proceeds from the 
Divine will, in which all law' subsists, the phenomena 
which w r e have been accustomed to expect have not 
followed on their ordinary conditions. But from 
our point of view we cannot allirm that the question 
at, to how this happens is one of interference or 
violation ; it is rather, probably, one of higher and 
lower action. The miracle may he hub the expres- 
sion of one Divine order and beneficent will in a new 
shape, the law of a greater freedom, to use the 
words of Trench, swallowing up the law of a lesser. 
Nature being but tbe plastic medium through 
which God’s will is ever manifested to us, and the 
design of that will being, as it necessarily must he, 
the good of His cieatnres, that theory ol miracle is 
certainly most rational which docs not represent 
the law of nature and the will of God as separate 
ami opposing forces, hut which represents the Divine 
will as woiking out its highest moral ends, nob 
against hut through law and order, and evolving 
from these a new issue, when it has a special bene- 
ficent purpose to serve. 

The evidence for the Christian miracles is of a 
twofold kind — external and internal. As alleged 
facts, they are supposed to rest upon competent 
testimony, the testimony of eye-witnesses, who 
were neither deceived themselves, nor had any 
motive for deceiving others. They occurred not in 
privacy, but for the most part in the open light 
of day, amidst the professed enemies of Christ. 
They’ wore not isolated facts, nor wrought ten- 
tatively, or with difficulty, bub the repeated, the 
overflowing expression, as it were, of an apparently 
supernatural life. The gospel miracles, moreover, 
are supposed in themselves to he of an obviously 
Divine character. They arc miracles of healing, 
of beneficence, in which the light equally of the 
Divine majesty and of tho Divine love shines. 

Spinoza strongly controvovlod the possibility of miracles, 
explaining by natural causes tho events recorded as such. 
The English Deists also rejected them, mid explained the 
tradition of them as duo to mistaken allegory, ‘enthusi- 
asm,’ or even conscious fraud on the part of tho narrators. 
Hume’s famous argument was that miracles are incap- 
able of proof, because they rest on testimony, and no 
testimony can ho so strong and convincing as our own 
experience of tho uniformity of nature ; this was 
answered in Campbell’s Dissertation on Miracles (1702). 
The Gorman rationalists of the school of Paulus explained 
the miracles as exaggerations or misapprehensions of 
quite ordinary events. Strauss (q.v.) caustically criti- 
cised these so-called explanations and brought forward his 
' Mythical Theory,’ according to which the gospel miracles 
originated in tho fixed conviction that tho Messiah would 
perform certain wonders ; and the faithful, intent on see- 
ing in Jeans a coinpleto fulfilment of the Old Testament 
prophecy, allowed the 1 mythopoeic instinct ’ to invent the 
fulfilment, and ascribe to Jesus as miracles what were really 
tbe symbolisations of abstract ideas. Tbe Positive philo- 
sophy expressly excludes miracles; many of tho representa- 
tives of natural science (Huxley, Tyndall, Sponoor) and 
historical investigators (Buckle, Lacky) treat belief in 
them as pure superstition.— The literature is very exten- 
sive. See the manuals of Dogmatics by Schleiermacher, 
Botha, Auberlen, Sclionkol, Schweitzer, IVeisso, Tripsins ; 
the special Gorman works on miracle by TV. Boysohkg 
(18(331, F Nitzsch (18G5), XT. Cromer (1865), Fliigcl 
(1809), Bender (1871), Lommatzscli on Schleiermacher’s 
conception (1S72), J. Krcyher (1SS0), It. Kiibel (1883), 
and Gloatz ( 1886 ) ; BushneU’s Nature anil the Super- 
natural (New York, 1858); M'Cosh, The Supernatural 
in Delation to the Natural (1803); the Duka of Argyll's 
Deir/n of Law ( 1806 ) ; and J. Lias, Are Miracles Credible ? 
(1883). See also Trench, Notes on the Miracles (1S4G); 
Mozloy’s admirable Eirjht Lectures on Miracles ( 1805 ) ; 
and the expository books on our Lord’s miracles by Godet 
( 1SG7 ), Steinmeyer ( Eng. trans. 1875 ), Taylor ( New York, 


18S0) ; and Laidlaw (1SOO); and for the relation of the 
scriptural to tho ecclesiastical miracles, Conyers Middle- 
ton’s Free Inquiry (1748 ) on the one side, and Newman’s 
Two Essays (1870) on the other, Protestants hold that 
miracles ceased with or soon after the apostolic age ; 
the Catholic Church holds that the gift of miracles is 
a permanent possession, manifested from time to time. 
While the scriptural miracles must be accepted without 
doubt, as resting on Divine faith, the ecclesiastical 
miracles are not the object of this faith— they must be 
tested, and Catholics are not bound to believe in any 
miracle not in Scripture. Sue Canonisation, Stigmati- 
sation, Loobdes, Knock, ,tc., also Convumionakies ; 
on the evidences generally, the article AroLOGETica ; and 
for another aspect of miracles, see A. Pi, Wallace, On 
Miracles nod Modern Spiritual ism (187G). 

Miracle Plays. Sea Mysteries. 

Mirage. The density of the air generally 
diminishes with tire height ; rays of light proceed- 
ing obliquely upwards from an object then become 
more and more nearly horizontal, hut generally 
pass away into .space. Assume the density to 
diminish with the height with unusual rapidity, 
as when the air is cooler the nearer it is to the 
earth ; the obliquely ascending rays may become 
quite horizontal anil then bend down towards the 
earth, reaching it at a distant point. The observer 
at that point sees distant objects at an unusual 
elevation, or sees above the true horizon erect 
images of objects which may or may not he beyond 
the horizon. This is what the sailors generally 
call looming, and it causes us sometimes to see 
distant coasts with unusual distinctness, or to see 
from a mountain top a double horizon, such as is 
regularly seen in the autumn mornings from the 
Colorado foot-hills across tho prairies. If the layer 
of air near the earth, say 50 or 100 feet thick, he 
uniformly dense, as in tile cold air over a frozen 
sea, and a warmer stratum lie above it in which 
the density vapidly diminishes, so that the rays 
are brought back to the earth as above, we find, 
on tracing the path of the rays reaching the 
observer from the top and the bottom of the 
distant object respectively, that these rays have 
crossed one another in the hot stratum ; the 
observer therefore) seems to see the object suspended 
in the air, magnified and upside down ; and this may 
happen while the observer sees tho object itself by 
direct vision through the lower air. An intermedi- 
ate stratum between a cold ground-stratum and a 
warm upper stratum gives rise to more than one 
image, inverted or erect, or both, according to 
positions. In the mirage of the Sahara and other 
arid desoi ts the conditions are reversed ; the air is 
hottest nearest the hot sand ; skylight rays descend- 
ing become bent upwards ; the eye receives an 
impression resembling that produced by the re- 
flection of skylight from water; the illusion is 
rendered more perfect by the flickering due to 
convection currents, which causes an appearance 
like a breeze playing over the illusory water. 

The phenomena of mirage are frequently very 
strange and complicated, the images being often 
much distorted and magnified, and in some in- 
stances occurring at a considerable distance from 
the object, as in the case of a tower or church seen 
over the sea, or a vessel over dry land, &c. Loom- 
ing is very frequently observed at sea, and a most 
remarkable case of this sort occurred on the 26th 
of July 1798, at Hastings. From this place the 
French coast is 50 miles distant; yet from the 
seaside the whole coast of France from Calais to 
near Dieppe was distinctly visible, and continued 
bo for three hours. In the Arctic regions it is no 
uncommon occurrence for whale-fishers to discover 
the proximity of other ships by means of their 
images seen elevated in the air, though tho ships 
themselves may he below the horizon. Generally, 
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when tlie s,liip is above the horizon, only one 
image, and that inveited, is found ; but when it is 
wholly or in great part below the horizon, double 
images, one elect and the other invented, are fre- 
quently seen. The faithfulness and distinctness 
of these images at times may be imagined from the 
fact that Captain Scoresby, while eiuising off the 
coast of Greenland in 1822, discovered the propin- 
quity of his father’s ship from its inveited image 
in the sky. Another remarkable instance of mir- 
age occurred in May 1S34, when fiom the deck of 
IT.M. smew-steamer Archer , then eiuising off 
Oesel, in the Baltic, the whole English fleet of 
nineteen sail, then nearly 30 miles distant, was 
seen as if suspended in the air upside down. Be- 
side such phenomena as these, the celebrated 
Fata Morgana (q.v.) of the Straits of Messina 
sinks into insignificance. The Spectre of the 
Brocken is a magnified shadow of persons, &c., 
on the summit of the mountain, seen at sun- 
down and sunrise tin own on mist hanks on the side 
of the mountain opposite to the sun, with or witlion t 
rainbow coloms. This is rather a glory than a 
mil age proper ( see Halos ). Its varieties are indeed 
numberless, and we lefor those who wish for further 
information to Brewster’s Optics, to Biot’s Trade 
clc Physique, and for the mathematical theory of the 
mirage to Ta.it on Mirage, Trans. Boy. Soc. Ediu., 
1881. See also Reflexion and Refraction. 

Miraj, a native state of India in the southern 
Mahratta country; pop. 69,732. The capital, 
Miraj, near the Kistna Iliver, has a pop. of 20,610. 

Miramar, a palace standing on the rooky shore 
of the Adriatic near Giignano, 6 miles N4Y. of 
Trieste, the home of the Archduke Maximilian, 
afterwards Emperor of Mexico. Hee also Majorca. 

Miraiuit'lli, the second river (220 miles) of 
New Brunswick, entering the Gulf of St Lawrence 
through Mirandchi Bay. It is navigable to 2 
miles above Newcastle, the principal town on its 
hanks. Salmon and trout abound both in the river 
and its tributaries, in one of which there is a govern- 
ment fish-breeding establishment. 

Miranda, or S.v De Miranda, Francisco de 
(1495-1558), a Portuguese poet, founder of the 
school of which Camoens is the most brilliant 
representative. His earlier efforts weie written in 
Spanish; his sonnets were the first written in 
Portuguese ; his most characteristic works, his 
epistles in verse, are all in Portuguese hut one. 
His works appeared at Lisbon in 1095 : a better 
edition in 1614 ; the most scholarly one, by 
Vasancellos, at Halle in 1SS5. 

Mirandola, a town of Northern Italy, 19 
miles by rail NNE. of Modena. It lias a fine 
cathedral and an old castle. Pop. 3059. See Pico. 

MireCOlirt, a town ill the department of Vosges, 
236 miles by rail ESE, of Paris, with manufactures 
of lace and musical instruments. Pop. 5341. 

Mil’field, a manufacturing town in the "West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 3 miles \Y. by S. of Dews- 
bury, and 44 NE. of Huddersfield. It has a town- 
halt (1S6S), a parish church (restored in 1871 by 
Sir G. G. Scott), and manufactures of woollen 
cloths, carpets, blankets, &c. Pop. of parish 
(1851) 6966; (1881) 15,872—11,508 in the town. 

Mirror, a reflecting surface, usually made of 
glass lined at the hack with a brilliant metal, so 
as strongly to reflect the image of any object placed 
before it. "When mirrors were invented is not 
known, but tlie use of a reflecting surface would 
become apparent to the first person who saw his 
own image leflectecl from water; and probably for 
ages after the civilisation of man commenced the 
still waters of ponds and lakes were the only 
mirrors ; but we read in the Pentateuch of mirrors 


of brass being used by the Hebiews. Minors, of 
bronze were in very common use amongst the 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and nianv 
specimens are presented in museums. Praxiteles 
taught the use of silver in the manufacture of 
mirrors in the year 32S B.C. Mirrors of glass were 
first made at Venice in 1300 ; and judging fiom 
those still in existence — of which one may he seen 
at Holyrood Palace, in the apartments of Queen 
Mary — they were veiy rude contrivances, in com- 
parison with modern ones. It was not until 1673 
that the making of mirrors was introduced into 
England. It is now a very impoitant manufactuie ; 
and miirors can he produced of any size to which 
(date glass can be cast. After the plate of glass 
is polished on both sides, it is laid on a perfectly 
level table of great strength and solidity, usually 
of smooth stone, made like a billiard -table with 
raised edges ; a shoot or sheets of tinfoil suffi- 
cient to cover the upper surface of tlie glass aie 
then put on, and rubbed down smooth, after which 
the whole is covered with quicksilver, which im- 
mediately forms an amalgam with the tin. The 
superfluous meicury is then run off, and a woollen 
cloth is spread over the whole surface, and equate 
iron weights are applied. After this pressure has 
been continued a day and night, the weights and 
the cloth are removed, and the glass is removed to 
another table of wood, with a movable top, which 
admits of gradually increasing inclination until the 
nnanialgaiiiated quicksilver lias perfectly drained 
away, and only the film of amalgam remains 
coating the glass, and perfectly adherent to it. 
Mirrors are also made liy silvering glass with an 
atnnioiiiacal solution of a silver salt to which 
tartaric acid and sugar-candy have been added. 

Heat is reflected like light ; so tliat a concave 
mirror maybe used to bring rays of beat to a focus, 
in this way combustible substances may be set ou 
file at a distance from the reflector whence they 
receive their heat. Thus used, a mirror is called 'a 
Burning Mirror. 

The mirror is one of the most chaiacteristic 
features of Japanese life and legend. It is 
usually of bronze, convex, polished by mercurial 
amalgam, and engraved on the back. In a few 
specimens the mirror may be used as a mirroi in 
tlie ordinary way, but bright light reflected from 
its polished surface on to a screen gives bright - 
lined images eoiiesponding to the figures on the 
hack. This property of the so-called ifagia Mirror 
of Japan is (according to Professors Ayrton and 
Ferry ) clue to inequalities of curvature associated 
with inequalities of thickness, the thicker portions 
being the flatter. 

Mirza (a contraction of Emir Zuduh, ‘son of 
the prince ’ ), a Peisian title, equivalent to 1 Prince ’ 
when it follows the surname, and merely the 
common title of honour (like our ‘Mr’) when it is 
prefixed to it. 

Mirzamir, a town and district in the North- 
western Provinces of British India. The town 
stands on the right hank of the Ganges, 45 miles 
by rail SW. of Benares. It has manufactures of 
shellac, carpets, and brass-wares. Pop. ( I SSI ) 
56,378. Tlie district lias an area of 5223 sq. in., 
and a pop. (1SS1), almost all Hindus, of 1,136,796. 
Miscarriage. See Abortion. 

Misdemeanour, in the law of England and 
Ireland, means a crime not involving forfeiture 
of property on conviction. Every crime is either 
treason, felony, or misdemeanour ; and in creating 
new offences the legislature determines how they 
are to he classed. The distinction between felony 
and misdemeanour is not logically drawn, and it 
would disappear if the criminal law were codified ou 
a rational plan. See Stephen’s Hist, of Grim. Law. 
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HiSOltOf a promontory forming tlie western 
side of the Cay of Pozzuoli ( Ciunie ), 10 miles SW. 
of Naples. On it are mins of the ancient city of 
MLenuni, which Augustus made one of the princi- 
pal stations of the Homan fleet. 

Miserere, the name by which, in Catholic 
mage, the 50th Psalm of the Vulgate (51st in 
Authorised Version) is commonly known. It is 
one of the so-called ‘ Penitential Psalms,’ which 
aie “aid after Lauds ou the Fridays in Lent, except 
Food Friday. It has been commonly understood to 
have been composed by David in the depth of his 
remorse for the double crime which the prophet 
Nathan rebuked in the_ well-known parable 
(•2 Sam. xii. ). Another opinion, however — plainly 
stated by Theodore of Mopsuestia (died 428), and 
adopted by many moderns — attributes this psalm 
to some of the psalm- writers of the Captivity; 
whilst others, again, hold that the last two 
verses only were added after the return from the 
Exile. 

Miserere, a projection on the under side of 
the seats of the stalls of mediceval churches and 
chapels, &c. They are usually ornamented with 



carved work, and are so shaped that when the 
seats-proper are folded up they form a small seat 
at a higher level, sufficient to afford some support 
to a person resting upon it. Aged and infirm 
ecclesiastics were allowed to 
use these during long services. 

Miscricordia, or Miseri- 
cord E (‘mercy’), a narrow- 
bladcd dagger used by a 
knight in giving the couj) cle 
grd.ee or finishing stroke to a 
wounded foe. — Misericordia is 
also the name of a society (of 
laymen) in Florence, founded 
in the 13Lli century, who tend 
the poor sick, carry victims 
of accident or disease to the 
hospitals, and the dead to their 
burial. Members of all classes 
of the community, including 
the highest, are enrolled in 
this charitable association; and 
their sombre and forbidding 
A Frate della jfliseri- costume — a dark monastic 
cordia. dress, with the cowl pulled 
down over the face so that 
the eyes merely peep through little holes — is not 


assumed because the Frati della Misei icordia are 
penitents, hut to check demonstrations of gratitude 
to the individual brethren. 

Misluticc Bitter. See Corns. 

Mislllia (from Heb. shana, ‘to learn;’ errone- 
ously held to designate Repetition) comprises the 
body of the ‘ Oral Law,’ or the juvidico-political, 
civil, and religious code of the Jews ; and forms, 
as such, a kind of complement to the Mosaic or 
Written Law, which it explains, amplifies, and 
immutably fixes. It was not, however, on the 
authority of the schools and the masters alone 
that these explanations, and the new ordinances 
to which they gave rise, depended, hut rather on 
certain distinct and well-authenticated traditions, 
traced to Mount Sinai itself. The Minima ( to which 
the Toseftas and Horaithas form supplements) was 
finally redacted, after some earlier incomplete col- 
lections, by Jeliudah Hanassi, in 220 A.D., at 
Tiberias. It is mostly written in New Hebrew, 
and is divided into six portions ( Sedarim ) : 1. Zeraim 
(Seeds), on Agriculture; 2. Moed (Feast), on the 
Sabbath_, Festivals, and Fasts; 3, Nashhn (Women), 
on Marriage, Divoiee, &c. (embracing also the laws 
on the Nazirship and Vows); 4. Nezikim (Dam- 
ages), chiefly civil and penal law (also containing 
the ethical treatise Aboth ) ; 5. Ivadashim (Sacred 
Things), Sacrifices, &c. ; description of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, drc. ; 0. Taharoth (Purifications), 
on pure and impure things and persons. See also 
Exegesis, Vo). IV. p. 497 ; Talmud. 

Miss ones, an Argentinian territory, lies between 
the Uruguay and tbe Paiami, and is bounded on all 
sides but the SW. by Brazil and Paraguay. Area, 
20,823 sq. m. ; pop. 30,000 — though before the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits (1707) it exceeded 100,000. 
There are three low mountain-chains radiating from 
the centre. The greater portion of the surface is 
covered with forest, producing' building and dye- 
woods, oranges, medicinal herbs, and the yerba 
mutt. Maize is largely grown, and sugar-cane to 
some extent; of late years several sugar-houses 
have been erected. Capital, Posadas (pop. 3000), 
on the Parana. 

Miskolc*, a town of Hungary, 113 miles by 
rail NE. of Posth. Pop. 24,319. 

Misprision. See Treason. 

Misrepresentation, a false statement affect- 
ing the validity of a contract or transfer of pro- 
perty. Wilful misrepresentation is the same as 
Fraud (q.v.). Innocent misrepresentation affects 
the formation of a contract in cases where one 
party has to rely on statements made by the other. 
An insurance company grants a policy in reliance 
on the statements made by the insured; a pur- 
chaser of land must rely on statements made by 
the vendor ; an applicant for shares in a company 
relies on the truth of the prospectus. In these 
cases even unintentional misrepresentation will 
prevent the party responsible for it from enforcing 
the agreement against the party who lias been mis- 
led. There are also cases in which a party is taken 
to wairant the truth of his statement; in these 
cases even an innocent misstatement may give the 
other party a right to he discharged altogether, or 
a right to claim damages for breach of warranty. 

Mi,ssal, the volume containing the prayers, used 
in the celebration of the Mass. Anciently, con- 
siderable variety in minor details prevailed among 
the books in use in different countries, aiul even in 
different churches of the same country. With the 
view of restoring uniformity, the pope, in virtue of 
o decree of the Council of Trent, in 1570 ordered 
that all churches which liad not, lor a clearly ascer- 
tained period of 200 years, enjoyed an uninterrupted 
use of a peculiar sevviee-hook of their own, should 
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thenceforth adopt the Homan Missal. Of this 
exemption several churches in Germany, France, 
and even in Italy availed themselves ; Imt in later 
times the great majority have conformed to the 
Homan use. The Roman Mi~sa\ has twice since 
that date heen subjected to revision and correction 
— in 1004 by Clement VIII. , and in 1034 by Urban 
VIII. The latter recension still continues in ime. 
The missals of the oiiental rites differ fiom that of 
the Roman Church, each having for the most part 
its own proper form. See Liturgy. 

Missions. The truth and divine origin of 
Christianity being assumed, it might have been 
expected tliat missions to propagate the faith should 
have been carried on continuously till the world 
was evangelised, and that that goal should have 
been readied long ere now. 1 1 has not been 
so. There have been long periods of intermission, 
during which the work either ceased, or was pro- 
secuted without zeal or energy ; and others during 
which abundant zeal was neutralised by a strange 
lack of discretion. In point of fact there have 
been but three periods in the history of the Church 
which have been distinctively marked as mission- 
ary peiiods, and a history of missions would he 
fairly complete if it gave au account of («) the 
apostolic and immediately post-apostolic; (i) the 
mediieval ; ami (c) the modern missions. 

{«) Missions of the. Apostolic a ml immediately 
subsc'jitent Ayes. — It is ccitain that the gospel 
made great progress during the lifetime of the 
apostles. From the ‘Acts of the Apostles' it is 
manifest that within a few years of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ the gospel obtained a footing in 
most countries to the east and the north of the 
Mediterranean ; while from other authentic sources 
we learn that in the same brief period it was 
successfully introduced into Egypt and the other 
African regions on the southern shores of that sea. 
Neither Gibbon, in his estimate of the effects of 
‘secondary causes,’ nor the orthodox apologists 
who criticised that estimate, nor writers of the 
history of missions in our day appear to estimate 
highly enough, as contributing to the production 
of this result, the labours of those Hellenistic Jews 
and proselytes of whose conversion to the faith we 
read in the second chapter of the Acts. While 
there were in Jerusalem tens of thousands of 
Jews who had never left the precincts of the Holy 
Land, and who knew no language hut the Heb- 
rew of their Scriptuies aud the Aramaic dialect 
into which it liad degenerated, no mention is 
made of them as witnesses of the miracle of the 
gift of tongues, hut only of the Hellenistic Jews 
and proselytes who had come for the observance 
of the great feast from numerous Asiatic, African, 
and European lands, and from the remote isles 
of the sea. Of these three thousand were bap- 
tised. They thenceforth constituted a ‘ native 
agency’ for conveying the message of the gospel 
into their several lands, and telling of ‘ Jesus 
Glu-Lst and Him crucified ’ in the vernacular speech 
of these lands. But they needed training for this 
work, aud remained for a time under the teaching 
and fellowship of the apostles. As the result of 
‘ the persecution which arose about Stephen,’ ‘ they 
were all scattered abroad, except the apostles,’ and 
‘they that were scattered abroad went everywhere, 
preaching the word.’ It must have heen through 
the labours of these evangelists, under the direction 
of the apostles, that Christian churches were 
founded in many places remote from Jerusalem — 
as, for example, at Damascus, where we find a 
church of such importance as to warrant the 
employment of the arch-persecutor for its suppres- 
sion. 

As to the personal labours of the apostles we have 
no reliable information outside the hook of the 


Acts. There are imiumciablc churches that claim 
the honour of apostolic foundation; hut their 
claims rest on traditions which cannot he traced 
beyond the 13Lh, the 12th, or, at most, the 11th 
century. There arc, indeed, two exceptions, that 
relating to the foundation of a church in the king- 
dom of Edensa by Thaddeus, and that which ascribes 
the introduction of the gospel into India to the 
apostle Thomas. The authorities for these aie 
apocryphal ‘acts,’ which are certainly of an eailv 
date. ' The hooks contain multitudes of mistakes 
and anachronisms, and cannot he regarded as his- 
torical authorities ; but the}' wcai the aspect of a 
misapprehension of actual facts and occurrences, 
rather than that of pure invention. A greater 
amount of probability than is usually assigned to 
it appears to belong to the apostolic origin of the 
Syrian Church in Southern India (see Thomas, 
St). 

IVc have no sullieient data from which to esti- 
mate the rate of the progiess of the gospel during 
the apostolic age. From such data as exist statists 
have estimated the number of Christians existing 
at the death of the apostle John, or at the close of 
the first Christian century, at numbers varying 
fiom less than a quarter of a million to more than 
half a million. It were not safe to assume that the 
actual number was a mean between thebe two 
extremes, or even that it lay between them at all. 
It may possibly have heen below the smaller, or, 
equally possibly, above the greater. Certainly, 
however, the number was large. The testimony 
of Tertulliau to this effect would not he of much 
value if it stood alone. But from it, confnmod as 
it remarkably is by the unexceptionable testimony 
of the younger Pliny, it cannot hut he inferred that 
within a century of the resurrection of Christ the 
gospel had heen preached over a great part of the 
Roman world, anil that at least in some provinces, 
as in Bithynia, the gospel was threatening to 
supersede the worship of the gods of the empire. 

[b) Jlfcdiccntl Missions . — Apart from missions in 
the technical sense of the term, it is certain that 
various causes contributed to the wide diffusion 
of a knowledge of the gospel. Setting aside 
some altogether untiustworthy legends and tradi- 
tions, we find no reason to believe that the 
gospel was first introduced into the British Islands 
by apostles or apostolic men, or by missionaries 
specially set apart for ihe work ; and yet it 
is certain that before the time of Constantine 
there were churches of eousideiable extent both 
in the southern and the northern sections of 
Britain. The most probable supposition is that 
these churches owu their origin to the intercourse 
of Britain with Rome, which began with Ciesar’s 
invasion, and soon attained a great extent. Soldiers 
and civilians came from Rome to Britain, some of 
whom were Christians, while others brought with 
them Christian slaves. British merchants went to- 
Rome as traders, British chieftains as diplomatists, 
British ladies as hostages. There is some reason 
to believe that one of the last class was a friend 
of Paul during his imprisonment there. But if the 
British Church did not owe its origin to mission- 
aries in the strict sense of the term, it is its 
proud distinction to have been the greatest mis- 
sionary church throughout the earlier of the 
meilia'val centuries. If Patrick really was a 
Briton, as seems demonstrable, lie was the great 
leader of the British missionary host. He found 
Ireland entirely heathen, and he lived to see 
it professedly Christian. During his lifetime 
it was changed from a condition of barbarism 
into a land of saints and a land of scholars, in 
whose schools were trained not only the choicest 
youths of the neighbouring Britain, but many also 
from the continent of Europe. The debt that 
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Ireland owed to .Scotland for the mission of 
Patrick she nobly repaid by the minion, just 
a century later, of Golnmba and his associates 
to Iona. The religion imported probably in a 
casual way by Roman soldiers and Roman civilians 
ami Roman slaves, and by British sojourneis in 
home, bad not died onl, but it had not become 
widespread. The Riots were uncivilised and nn- 
evaimelised. It was from the sequestered I or Iona 
that °the light went forth which shone brightly for 
many generations — all the more brightly by reason 
of the depth of the darkness which it had to pene- 
trate. If the .Scottish Patrick might fitly be called 
the apostle of Ireland, and the Irish Columba in 
some sort the apostle of Scotland, Aidan, one of 
the Iona ‘family,’ is entitled in like sort to be 
regarded as the apostle of Northumbrig, ; and St 
Ciithberfc was a spiritual descendant of Aidan. 
Moreover, the Irish-Scottish missionaries were the 
great to angelists of a large part of the Eniopean 
continent. Ebranl has shown the magnitude and 
the importance of the work undertaken and accom- 
plished by Colvunbanus and (.Julius and a host of 
others, ‘ numerous as swarms of bees,’ who, in the 
midst of innumerable difficulties, introduced agri- 
culture and civilisation, learning and religion, into 
Fiance and Switzerland and Italy and Germany, 
of which last country the English Boniface became 
the 1 apostle. ’ Not that the externals of Christianity 
weie non-existent at an earlier time. In Prance, for 
example, these noble missionaries had to do with 
the religion intioduced by the Romans; but the 
pure faith was now represented by a corrupt clergy 
ministering to dissolute nobles and neglecting an 
enslaved people. Then they had to do with the 
lecenb invaders, who were partly heathen and 
partly Avian. Had to say, the missionaries seem to 
have buffered less from the heathens than from the 
Arlans, less from the Allans than from the ortho- 
dox, and, among the orthodox, less from the 
peasantry than fiom the nobles, and most, of all 
tiom the clergy, or from others at their instigation. 

What the Irish and Hoots did for Europe in the 
earlier middle ages the Neslurians about the same 
time attempted, with no less zeal, though with 
less success, for Asia. Condemned as a heretic 
by a council held at Ephesus in the Oth century, 
Nestorius (q.v.) was banished from Constantinople 
to Egypt. From that time onwards, for live cen- 
turies the Nestoriana earned on extensive and not 
unsuccessful missionary operations in central Asia, 
and founded churches, some of which exist in a lan- 
guishing condition to this day, whilst others recog- 
nised papal authority in the later mediieval cen- 
turies. The Nesloriau Tartar Church seems to have 
subsisted under a succession of ecclesiastics (see 
Prestisii John) until the country was devastated 
by Genghis Khan. The Nestorians either intro- 
duced the gospel into India, or else revived a 
church previously founded, possibly by the apostle 
Thomas. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
in the 7th century they passed through Tartary 
into China, that they founded churches there, that 
they were at least tolerated and probably subsidised 
by successive emperors till the end of the 9th cen- 
tury, when, with a revolution or change of dynasty, 
the system of intolerance was introduced. 

In the later mediieval centuries the inissionary 
work was mainly in the hands of the great Roman 
oulers, the Dominicans (q.v.) and the Franciscans 
(q.v.), especially the latter. Their work was 
chiefly among the Mussulmans of Spain, North 
Africa, and western Asia. Las Casas (q.v.) 
earned the title of ‘ apostle of the Indians. ’ 

(c) Modern Missions . — The Jesuit order was 
formed immediately after the Reformation, 
avowedly for the purpose of retrieving the disaster 
which that great event had caused to the Church 


of Rome. By far Ike most distinguished of the 
early Jesuit missionaries was Francis Xavier (q.v.). 
Unquestionably Xavier was no oi Binary man; it 
is, however, evident even from the eulogies passed 
on him by his admirers that lie did not make any 
spiritual impiession on the minds of the people of 
India and Japan, though lie consolidated the 
Portuguese mission in India and bellied to open 
China and Japan to missionary effort. After the 
labours of Ricci and Solia.ll there are said to 
have been in China 300,000 Catholics in 1G63. 
For the Jesuit 18tb-centmy missions in Paraguay, 
see Jesuits, Paraguay. Notes on the Catholic 
missions in Japan and Corea will be found in the 
articles on these countries. There is a separate 
article on the Propaganda (q.v.). The Missions 
Cutholieiv states that the number of European 
missionaries belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Cluucli in 1886 was ‘2800, of mission adherents 
nearly 2, S00, 000 ; in India there being 1,180,000, 
in Tiulo-G'liina over 500,000, nearly 500,000 in 
China, 210,000 in Africa, and over 100,000 in 
Oceania. 

The Reformation was a great preparation for 
evangelistic work, but tlm Reformation period 
was not distinctively a missionary period. This 
was not merely, though it might be in part, be- 
cause the hands of the Reformers were full of 
the work which they had to do at home. It is 
to lie remembered that the nations which liad 
foreign relations, foreign traffic, and foreign pos- 
sessions were Spain and Portugal, in which the 
Reformation got no firm hold. But it must be 
admitted that the Reformers did not rightly appre- 
hend the commission to preach the gospel to every 
creature. When Luther, therefore, lias occasion to 
refer to that text, he tacitly assumes that its re- 
cjniiemeut is fulfilled when the gospel, as distin- 
guished fro m Romanism, is preached to the nations 
of Europe. In the ICth anil 17tli centuries, there- 
fore, we find no more than sporadic and ill-sustained 
efforts after mission-work among Jews or heathens. 
Leibnitz, indeed, anticipated the conception of a 
later age, and may well he regarded as the har- 
binger of modern missions, even as, along with 
Newton, lie is honoured as the harbinger of modern 
science. It was natural that the needs of the 
English colonies should hist attract the interest of 
Englishmen to foreign parts ; the life labours of John 
Eliot, ‘the Indian apostle’ (10OD90), were carried 
out under the auspices of the Corporation for the 
Spread of the Gospel in New England. The 
lion. Robert Boyle, first governor of that society, 
contributed to the translation of the gospels into 
Malay, and left a bequest for foreign missions. 
Bishop Berkeley laboured for the foundation of a 
missionary college in Bermuda ; and it was mainly 
for the spiritual wants of the American colonies 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was founded in 1701 ; its first 
missionary to India sailed in 1818. 

Early in the 18th century the first Protestant 
mission was sent to India. It was projected 
by the king of Denmark, having probably been 
suggested to him by his chaplain, Dr Lutkens. 
At first, and for a long time, Germany supplied 
the missionaries ; but the pecuniary support of 
the mission soon devolved upon England, Prince 
Geoi'ge of Denmark, the husband of Queen Anne, 
having recommended the object to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Among mauy 
noble men who have been engaged in this mission 
the most notable is Schwartz, who probably ob- 
tained an iullueuce over all classes of the people'of 
India such as no other European ever possessed. 

While all the Protestant churches of Europe and 
America are now engaged in missionary work, 
there is one church which is distinguished from all 
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the rest hy tlri-,, that it is simply a missionary 
institute. ‘Other churches make their missionary 
wot k subordinate to their pastoral functions; the 
Moravians or Ihutas Fratrum have long regarded 
the conduct of missions as the end ot their being. 
There is not in the history of human enterpiise a 
more interesting chapter than that which relates 
the missionary works of the Moravians from their 
tiist beginnings in St Thomas and in Greenland to 
their latest undertaking in the Tibetan Hima- 
layas. 

To William Carey belongs the high distinction 
,j)f having been the first to inculcate effectually 
upon British Protestants the duty and the privi- 
lege of missions, and the first English Protes- 
tant to engage personally in the work. He and 
his coadjutois were noble men, and had to contend 
not only with heathen prejudices, but also with 
the timid policy of the ruleis of India. The battle 
which fell to them to light had to lie fought once 
for all ; and it is due to their singular discretion 
and their indexible determination that it was 
fought so well. These men made Serampore a 
classic spot, and amid all the changes, material 
and spiritual, which have come over India in these 
last years, and the greater changes which a near 
futme will certainly effect, the names of Carey 
and Marshman and Ward will be held in ever- 
growing veneration. Carey went to India in 1793 ; 
Henry Martyn’s labours lay between 1805 anil 
1812. In 1795 the London Missionary Society 
was formed, arid began its work by tbe despatch 
to the South Seas of the ship Buff with a laige 
body of missionaries. For a long time the mission 
was not successful ; but after a time it met with 
great success, and now there are many of the islands 
in which heathenism lias long been extinct. Thu 
London society cordially welcomed numerous fellow- 
labourers from England, Scotland, Germany, and 
America, and most generously consented to a division 
of the islands which they could not have been much 
blamed if they had claimed as theii own. It may 
be noted in passing that those small islands have 
contributed to a dispvoportional extent ta the 
enrichment of missionary literature. It is part 
of the common creed ot mankind that truth is 
stranger than fiction, hut is not generally so 
attractive. Yet in our day there have not appeared 
more fascinating hooks than Williams’s Missionary 
Enterprises, Miss Yonge’s life of Bishop Patteson, 
and Mr Paton’s narrative of his own work and that 
of his brethren in the New Hebrides. 

The societies of the Church of England are the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, High 
Church ( 1701 ), anil the Church Missionary Society 
(1799). The English Nonconformists are repre- 
sented in the mission-field all over the world by 
agents of the London (1793), the Baptist (1792), 
and the Wesleyan Missionary Societies (1817). 
The Americans are not behind in the good work. 
The American Board of Missions (1810) and the 
American Presbyterian Boaul are great organisa- 
tions, whose agents are doing most effective work 
in many fields; while the Baptists have good reason 
to rejoice in their Burmese Mission (1813). The 
Methodist Episcopal Church came more recently 
into the field (1819), but set about its work with 
characteristic energy. Zenana missions are a special 
department of Indian missions. The effoits of the 
Salvation Army ( q. v. ) in the foreign field deserve 
mention. Missions to the Jews have a peculiar 
interest for many Christians ; and home missions 
are an integral part of church work at home. 

The Evangelical body in Germany is, in propor- 
tion to its strength, most creditably evangelistic, 
By means of many institutions they have trained 
and sent forth a large number of missionaries, some 
of whom have been men of extensive scholar- 


ship, but the gi eater piopoition men ot earnest 
piety, able and willing to endure hardness, as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ. The nationalistic 
party in Germany have not shown much zeal in 
the mission cause. 

The Scottish missions differ ftom the otlieis in 
this, that they are conducted by the churches as 
such, without the intervention of societies. The 
Established, the Free, and the United Presbyterian 
Churches have extensive missions in India, Africa 
China, the South Seas, and Japan. The English 
Presbyterian Church has an extensive and suc- 
cessful mission in China. The Piesbyterian bodies 
cherish the memories of Huff and Wilson and 
Anderson in India, and of William Bums and 
Carstairs Douglas in China. 

The following table, based on the calculations 
of the American Board, pill give an idea of the 
extent of Christian missions (other than Homan 


Catholic) in 1889. 
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The Church Missionary Society’s income is more 
than twice that of any other English society. 

The mode of carrying on missionary operations 
by the various bodies is essentially one, though, of 
course, modified by circumstances. Of recent 
years ‘medical missions' have been found to he a 
valuable, and in some eases an indispensable, 
adjunct to the other agencies. The missions of 
the Scottish churches have employed education as 
an evangelistic power to a greater extent than the 
other bodies. Such institutions as the Christian 
College at Madras, the mission station at Blantyre, 
and the Free Church Institution at Lovedale in 
South Africa are producing a great effect on the 
minds of the people. 

The success of missionary work in our day is not 
such as either to elate or to discourage the friends 
of missions. The actual population of the vvoild 
may be taken as fifteen hundred millions, of whom 
about four hundred millions are professedly 
Christians. Thus, not so much as a third paitof 
the world is evangelised. But then it should be 
considered that an immense amount of preparatory 
work has been accomplished ; and also that great 
national movements often reverse in a few years 
the aspect of affairs. In our own time we have 
seen such reversals in Madagascar and the Fiji 
Islands arrd Japan. In China we have seen a 
change, in the freedom with which the gospel can 
be preached, which our fathers, and indeed our- 
selves at one time, would have considered simply 
impossible. All are convinced that in India there 
must conre ere long a mighty change; and the 
friends of the gospel earnestly hope that that 
change will he favourable to the cause of Christ. 

Some account of mission operatrons are given in the 
articles on the countries where missions have Iiacl con- 
spicuous success (Fiji, Japan, &c.) ; there aro also bio- 
graphical notices of tire most eminent missionaries 
(Eliot, Cabby, Livingstone, Duff, Hannington, &c.). 
See also works on missions hy Marshall (1863 ), Kufrts 
Anderson (Yew York, 1809), R, Grundeirinnn’s Missions- 
atlas ( Gotha, 1867-70 ; and Calw, 18S1), Christlicb ( 2d erl. 
1880), Yoitng (1SS1), P, Joung (New York, 1883), XI. 
Gundert (2d ed. Calw, 18SQ), VYarneck (Eng. tons, by 
T. Smith, 1881), George Smith (1881; new ed. 1890); 
ort Catholic missions, Henrion’s Hisloirc des Missions 
Gatholiques, and Durand’s Missions Catholiqy.es Fran- 
( aiscs ; works on special missions ; the numerous mission- 
ary journals and year-books ; and the lives of the notable 
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mhdonaries. Buddhi'in (q.v.), especially in its earliest 
venorl, and Mohammedanism jij.v.) have been grouped 
ivitli Christianity as missionary religions, in contradistinc- 
tion to Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Brahmanism. See 
Ma'c-iluller's papers on missions m Chips from a German 
Workshop, vol. iv. 

HiiiSLssivpii one ,,f the Gnlf States of the 
American Union, lies west of Alabama anti south of 
western Tennessee, and is hounded copyright issi m us 
on the W. by the Mississippi River. i.> ,t b x.ippim.„tt 
Length, north to south, 333 miles ; 
width, 150 miles. Aiea, 4G,S10 sq. m. The snrface, 
except in tlm Yazoo delta, is generally hilly, though 
nowhere mountainous, the highest hills being only 
800 feet above the sea-level. There are three distinct 
watersheds ; the eastern counties are drained by 
the Tombigbee and its tributaries ; tiie Pearl, Pasca- 
goula, and Eseatawpa with their allluents drain 
the central and south-eastern portion ; and the 
Homochitto, Big Black, and Yazoo carry the water 
of the western and northern counties into the Missis- 
sippi. The Orange-sand founation (Post-Tertiary, 
40 to GO and even 200 feet thick) characterises the 
greater portion of the surface of the state, and 
forms the main body of the hills and ridges. IL is 
usually coloured with hydrated peroxide of iion, 
or yellow ochre, and presents an endless variety of 
tints. Ferruginous sandstones, capping the tops 
of hills and thereby preventing denudation, are 
found in all .sections covered by the Orange-sand 
formation. Gravel beds also abound, as well as 
beds of pipeclay, ami of ochreons clays used for 
paints; and there are also vast hods of lignite of 
excellent quality, and marls which are used as 
ingredients of commercial fertilisers. There are 
mineral springs in dillerent portions of the state. 

Mississippi is essentially tin agricultural state. 
The north-eastern prairie region, 70 miles long 
and from 13 to 20 wide, with its fertile, black, 
calcareous soil, contains much of the best farming 
and grazing land in the state. There are no 
springs here, hut cisterns dug in the rotten lime- 
stone, bored wells, and artesian wells furnish 
ample water. In the north the bottom lands along 
the numerous creeks ami rivers especially are well 
adapted to agriculture ; while in the central 
portion stock-raising is carried on, and in the 
yellow-pine region large herds of sheep are raised. 
The yellow pine ranks first among the forest trees 
of Mississippi ; it extends northward from the 
coast for 130 miles. The Yazoo Delta, em- 
bracing the elliptical area of alluvial bottoms 
between the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers, extend- 
ing from Vicksburg to the state line on the north, 
lias until within recent years been subject to 
inundations ; but levees now protect the lands, and 
the rise in the Mississippi in 1890 — the highest and 
most prolonged ever known — left the levees un- 
broken except in four places which together were 
less than a mile in extent. Less than 15 per cent, 
of the delta was overflowed. The delta’s drainage 
flows into lakes, small hut numerous, which form 
the head-waters of other bayous, and through them 
after miles of meandering find outlets into the 
Yazoo and other streams. The delta contains 41 
millions of acres of alluvial land, only 500,000 acres 
of which are under cultivation. Virgin forests of 
hardwoods cover the rest. For the state, the 
annual production of cotton is about 900,000 bales, 
of corn 28,000,000 bushels, and of oats 4,000,000 
bushels. The fruits and vegetables shipped in 1890 
were valued at $1,000,000. This industry flourishes 
in the central and southern portions. 

The winters in Mississippi arc short and mild, the 
mean temperature 45° F. ; the summers are devoid 
of intense heat, the mean 81°, seldom ‘reaching 
100°. Ice from one to two inches thick forms in 
the northern part of the state. The elevation of 


the surface and (lie Gulf breezes render the climate 
delightful during most of the year. The annual 
rainfall ranges horn 48 to 5S inches. The death- 
rate is veiy low— J 2-9 in 1000. 

Missh-s-ippi sends seven representatives to con- 
gress. The state legislature is composed of 145 
representatives and 45 senatois, elected quadien- 
nially. There aie three supreme judge', ap- 
pointed for nine years by the governor,' and circuit 
and chancery judges, appointed for four veam. 
The public schools are maintained four months 
annually by the state, hut forty towns and cities 
maintain graded schools for ten months a \ car. 
Separate schools are maintained for the coloured 
race. There aic enrolled 148,435 white and 173,552 
coloured children : average daily attendance — 
white, 90,716; coloured, 101,710. The state suppoi ts 
the university at Oxford (1844), agricultural and 
mechanical college at Starkville (1878), industrial 
institute and college at Columbus (1884; for white 
girls), a college for eolomed youth at Rodney, 
and a normal school at Holly Springs, for training 
coloured teachers. There are also private nni- 
\ er.sities ami colleges, for both white and coloured 
youth, besides 155 high schools and academies. 
Institutions for the deaf and dumb (100) and the 
blind (50) aie at Jackson, the capital; there also 
aic the state penitentiaiy (500) and the lunatic 
asylum (530). 

Ilistoi ;/, — Mississippi was first settled liy the 
French, and constituted a part of Louisiana. Iber- 
ville planted the liist colony at Biloxi in 1099. 
It was ceded to Great Biitain in 1763; was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a state, December 10, 
1817 ; seceded January 9, 1861 (principal battles 
during the civil war, Corinth, Baker’s Creek, 
Holly Spring, Iuka, siege of Vicksburg); was re- 
admitted into the Union, 1869. In 1890' there were 
2475 miles of railway in the state. Vicksburg, 
Greenville, and Natchez are principal ports on the 
Mississippi River, and Pascagoula and Biloxi on 
the Gtilt. Cotton-factories are located at We.'Son 
(value 3 millions), Columbus, Natchez, Enterprise, 
Meridian, Water Valley, Cairolltnn, and Corinth; 
wood-factories at Jackson and Meridian. Pop. 
(1820) 75,448; (1850) 605,948; (1880) 1,131,397 ; 
(1890) 1,289,000. 

Mississippi ■ Missouri. The Mississippi 
River (Algonlrin Missi Sipi, 'Gieat River’), the 
largest river of North America, is, copyright isoi m u.a. 
with its tributaries, wholly within w j, n. tippiucott 
the boundaries of the United Company, 

States. It drains most of the territory between 
the Rocky and Alleghany Mountains, embracing 
an area of 1,257,345 sq. in., or moio than two-iifths 
of the area of the United States. This basin in- 
cludes the minor basins : Lower Mississippi, 65,646 
sq. m. ; Red River, 92,721 ; Arkansas, 184,742 ; 
Missouri, 527,690 ; Upper Mississippi, 179,635 ; 
Ohio, 207,111. Besides the four tributaries here 
named, there are forty-one others navigable, and 
200 more of moderate size, The total length of the 
Mississippi is 2960 miles, of which 2161 are navi- 
gable; but the Missouri affluent (see below) is 
longer than the Upper Mississippi, and with the 
lower river gives a total of 4200 miles. The total 
navigable waters amount to 10,090 miles. 

The source of the Mississippi is Lake Itasca in 
the north-west central part of Minnesota, about 7 
miles long by 1 to 3 wide, which has, however, 
several feeders, the principal being Elk or Glazier 
Lake. The remotest springs of Itasca rise in 47° 
34' N. lat. and 95° 20' W. long., and are 1680 feet 
above sea-level. As it issues from this lake the 
Mississippi is about 12 feet wide and 18 inches 
deep. Through pine-forests and swamps for hun- 
dreds of miles it winds from lake to lake, with 
frequent rapids and picturesque falls, until, 1200 
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feet wide, (it the city of Minneapolis it plunges 
over the Full- of St Anthony. This point is the 
head of ii\ ei -navigation, though in v.n ions reaches 
aliove small steamboats plv. After leeeiving the 
St Croix, the Mississippi becomes the houndaiy 
between the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Mi-simri. 
Arkansas, and Louisiana on the right, and M'is- 
eonsin, lliinoi', Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi on the left. Its frequent rapids within 
Minnesota are due, to the granite hed, but sand- 
stone pievails farther down, to Ilock Island, 
Illinois. On the Wisconsin houndaiy the river 
expands into Lake Pepin, and theieafter, fully a 
mile wide, flows between bluff-' 200 and 1100 feet 
high, and sometimes through dense forests. At 
Rock Island there are rapids with 22 feet, of fall, 
and 125 miles fnrthio down are the Lies Moines 
rapids with 24 feet of fall. Around these obstruc- 
tions to navigation the United States government 
has constructed ship-canals. The entrance of the 
turbid Mi-soui'i produces a marked change in the 
character of the river; for suveial miles the diieise 
waters lefuse to mingle, the Missouri’s muddy 
tiilmte taking the right hank and the Upper 
Mississippi’s clear stream the left. AVlien the 
union is complete, the whole river has henceforth 
a light yellowish colour, niodilied somewhat by the 
Ohio’s greenish water and more by the i eddish 
water of the Arkansas and Red. From the mouth 
of the Ohio the trough of the Mississippi is about 
4470 feet wide, hut as it approaches the Red it is 
narrowed to 3000 feet, and at New Orleans is 2500 
feet. The usual depth of the channel southward 
from the Ohio is from 75 to 100 feet, and its surface 
is sometimes higher than the country beyond its 
banks. In fact, from the Missouri to the Gulf the 
Mississippi rolls in serpentine course through vast 
alluvial tracts or 1 bottoms, ’ whose width varies 
from 30 to 150 miles. Their total area, including 
those along tiihutavy streams, is variously esti- 
mated from 2(1,790 to 41,193 sq. in. Though of 
unsurpassed fertility, scarcely one-tenth of these 
lands aie cultivated owing to the dangers of the 
annual overflow. The melting of the ice and snow 
in the upper basin swells the lower current from 
March to June. Levees or embankments, largely 
built by the government, now extend for more than 
1600 miles, between the Ohio and the Red rivers 
extraordinary Hoods, rising from 47 to 51 feet, 
occur about once in ten years, making 1 crevasses ’ 
in the levees, and doingiininen.se damage. In these 
great floods the liver 1ms been known to spread over 
a tract of 150 miles. Below Lhe Red River the 
waters are discharged through numerous ‘ bayous ’ 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The main channel runs 
south-eastward, and finally divides into five or six 
passes, the principal being the south, the north- 
east, and the south-west ; the last is in 23° 5S'5' N. 
lat. and S9° 10’ W. loim. 

Tlie mean velocity or the Lower Mississippi is 2J 
miles per hour. The yearly discharge into the 
Gulf is nearly 145 cubic miles ; the sedimentary 
matter carried with this would form a prism 1 mile 
square and 203 feet high, while the amount pushed 
along the bottom of the channel would make 
another 1 mile square and 27 feet high. These vast 
deposits and the constant changes caused by lloods 
tend to embarrass the entrance to the great river. 
To keep an open channel, at least 20 feet deep, 
Captain Eads (q.v.) contracted with the L’niled 
States government to erect and maintain a system 
of jetties at the South Pass. The construction was 
begun in 1S75, and has proved highly successful, a 
depth exceeding 30 feet having been maintained. 
The mouth of the Mississippi is essentially tideless. 

The principal cities on the great river are Minne- 
apolis, St Paul, La Crosse, Dubuque, Keokuk, 
Quincy, Hannibal, St Louis, Memphis, and New 


Orleans, at several of which the rivei i- crossed hy 
railway bridges. The steel bridge at St Louis 
is tlie most southern, besides which another was 
connected at the same city in 1890. 

Sec Humphrey's and Abbot's Physic* and H/idraidies 
if the Mississippi River (Pliila 1801), and Comma cc and 
Navigation of tlie il/ississippi ( Washington, 1888). 

Missouri River (‘Big Muddy’), the principal 
branch of the Mississippi River, is formed by the 
confluence of the Jefferson, Gallatin, and Madison 
rivets, at Gallatin City, Montana, 4132 feet above 
the sea-level. These rivers vise in the Rocky 
Mountains, close to the sources of the Columbia 
and Colorado rivers, and to the Continental Divide. 
The Madison has the lemote.st source in a small 
lake of the same name in Yellowstone National 
Pink in Wyoming, 44° 19’ N. lilt, and 110" 50’ W. 
long., at an elevation of 7632 feet. This river 
flows novth-we-t and north to tho junction of the 
Three Forks. The Missoni i then flows northward, 
skirting the main range of the Rocky Mountains, 
and, aflei passing through a gorge called 1 The Gate 
of the Mountains,’ turns to the north-east and 
reaches Fort Benton, the head of navigation, 225 
miles from Gallatin City. About 40 miles above 
Fort llenton sue the Great Falls, where the river 
descends 327 feet in 13 miles by a series of entn- 
raets, the highest having a perpendicular fall of 
87 feet. From Fort Benton the course is easteily, 
the river being flanked by hinds about a mile apart 
until it passes the lapids 400 miles below, when 
the valley opens to a width of 10 miles. The Milk 
River is its iiist huge liilmlaiy, but at the 
bouiulai i of North Dakota the stili larger Yellow- 
stone joins it. The Yellowstone also rises in the 
National Park, and flows at first over cataracts and 
through canons until it emerges in a more level 
country. It is 1152 miles long, and has the general 
characteiistics of the Missouri. From its junction, 
which is the head of navigation in the low -water 
season, the Missouri flows through North Dakota, 
cast and then south-east to Bismarck (10)0 feet 
above sea-level ), where it is crossed by the splendid 
bridge of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Through 
South Dakota the south-easterly course continues 
to Sioux City, whence flowing south the river 
becomes the boundary between Nebraska and 
Kansas on the right and Iowa and Missouri on 
the left. On receiving the tributary Kansas the 
stream turns to the east, and flowing across the 
state of Missouri poms its muddy waters into the 
channel of the Mississippi, 20 miles above St Louis. 
The Missoni i is 3047 miles long, of which 26S2 
are called navigable, but owing to its tortuous, 
treacherous, and obstructed channel navigation is 
attended with great risks. The growing cities on 
its banks forsake the use of the river for commer- 
cial purposes and depend on the railways. In 1866 
there were seventy-one steamers in active sendee 
in that part within the state of Missouri, but 
twenty years later the number had diminished to 
seven steamers and three tow-lioals. The chief 
towns mi the banks arc Bismarck, Yankton, Sioux 
City, Omaha, Council Bluffs, Nebraska City, St 
Joseph, Atchison, Leaveuwoitli, and Kansas City. 

Mississippi Scheme, projected in France by 
John Law (q.v.) of Lauristim in 1717, proposed to 
develop the resources of tlie province of Louisiana 
and the country bordering on tlie Mississippi. The 
company, incorporated as Compaguie clcs Indcs 
Occidentiilcs, started with a capital of 200,000 
shares, of 500 livres each. Shares were eagerly 
bought; and when, in 1719, the company obtained 
the monopoly of trading to the East Indies, China, 
the South Seas, and all the possessions of the 
French East India Company, the brillianL vision 
opened up to tlie public gaze was irresistible. The 
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Coni pit dcs h‘dcs, as it was now called, eieated 

5 0,0U0 additional share-, hut a rage for speculation 
luul seized all cluss.es, and theie were at least 
300,000 applicants for the new shares, which con- 
senuently went up to an enormous preniinni. The 
piildic enthusiasm now rose to absolute iienzy, and 
Law’s house and the sheet in front of it were 
daily crowded with applicants of both sexes and of 
all ranks ; and while confidence lasted a factitious 
impulse was given to trade in Paris. Put the 
regent had meanwhile caused the paper circulation 
0 f the national hank to he increased as the 
Mississippi stock rose in value, and many wary 
speculators, foreseeing a crisis, had secretly con- 
verted their paper and shares into gold, which they 
transmitted to England or Belgium for security. 
The increasing scarcity of gold and silver becoming 
felt, a general run was made on the bank. The 
Mississippi stock now fed) considerably, aird despite 
sundry desperate efforts, which were attended with 
momentary success, to keep up its credit, it con- 
tinued to fall steadily and rapidly. In February 
1720 the National Bank and the Cowpagiiic ties 
links were amalgamated, hut, though this gave an 
upward turn to the shave-market, it failed to put 
the public crediL on a sound basis. Several useless 
attempts were made by Law, now controller - 
general of tire finances, to mend matters ; ami 
those suspected of having more than a limited 
amount (fixed by a law passed at the time) of gold 
and silver in their possession, or of having removed 
it from the country, were punished with the utmost 
ligour. The crisis came at last. In July 17—0 the 
hank stopped payment, and Law was compelled 
to tlee Lin 1 country, A share in the Mississippi 
Scheme now with diilieuHy brought twenty-four 
lines. Art examination into the state of the 
accounts of the company was ordered by govern- 
ment ; much of the paper in circulation was 
cancelled; and the rest was converted into ‘rentes’ 
at an enormous sacrifice. See Law (John), and 
books there cited. 

Missive, in Scotch law, is a memorandum. 

Missoloiigili ( Mcsolnmjimi ), a seaport town of 
Greece, in the nmnarchy of /Eloiin, on the northern 
shore of the Gulf of Patras, 24 miles W. of Lepauto. 
A modern place, built on a swampy fiat, it is 
chiefly memorable for the two sieges which it 
underwent during the war of independence. In 
1821-22 it was vainly invested for three months 
by land and sea by the Turks ; in 1825-20 it 
was again besieged by an overwhelming Ottoman 
force, and, after ten months of resistance and 
Buttering, its garrison, reduced from 50(10 to 
3000 lighting-men, cut their way through the 
ranks of the enemy, carrying with them a great 
number of the women and children. The 'links 
then entered the town, which was all hut totally 
destroyed. There is a statue ( 1835) over the grave 
of Bozzaris, and another (1881) of Lord Byron, on 
the spot where his heart is interred. Pop. 0324. 

Missouri, one of the central states, and the 
fifth in order of population, of the American 
Union, lie,, between 30“ and 4.0° eopj-.iai.t win in u s. 
30' N, lat. and between 89° 2' n> j. b. ujgsiKutt 
and 95° 51' IV. long., and occupies cimm-my. 
a commanding position in the Mississippi valley. 
It is 280 miles long from north to south, and 
gradually increases in width from 208 miles in the 
north to 312 miles in the south. Area, OS, 735 
sq. in., or nearly that of Scotland, Ireland, 
and IVales. The Missouri Kiver divides the state 
into two unequal sections, designated ‘North 
Missouri ’ and ‘ South Missouri ’ respectively. 
That part of the state lying north of the Missouri 
Hirer is generally level or slightly undulating', con- 
sisting of rolling prairies and level bottom lands, 
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diversified with a luxuriant growth of timber along 
the streams. The southern section has a moie 
diveisified smface, deriving its distinctive features 
ftom tlm Ozark Mountains, which cover about one- 
luilf of this divi-iou. These mountains enter the 
state fiom noitli-westoiii Aikansas, and extend 
across the state to the Mississippi Hirer ; tluough- 
ont the greater part of their length they may veiy 
properly he classed as tablelands, reaching’ their 
highest altitude (1500 feet) in Greene and Webster 
counties, and gradually breaking up into narrow 
ridges, spurs, knobs, and peaks farther east, The 
entire eastern limit of the state is naslied by the 
Mississippi River, with a water front of 500 miles, 

I while the Missouri Iliver forms the boundary from 
the extreme north-west coiner to Kansas City, and 
thence across the state to the Mississippi, with 
w bich it, unites just above St Louis: Many smaller 
tributaries flow into these two majestic rivers — 
into the Mississippi the Fabius, Salt, Cuivie, 
Meiamee, St Francis, Current, and Black; and 
into the Missouri the Nodaway, Platte, Grand, 
and Chariton on the north, anil the Osage and 
Gasconade on the south. The general drainage 
of the smface is indicated by long gentle slopes 
toward the Mississippi and Missouri liveis, except 
in the extreme south-west, where the streams flow 
into the Arkansas. The climate is genial, agree- 
able, and healthful. All the extremes of heat and 
cold peculiar to this latitude are experienced ; but 
the mean annual temperature is about 54°, and 
riie mean aveiage rainfall is 41 inches. 

Missouri is pre-eminently an agricultural state. 
Of the -14,000,000 acres of her land surface more 
than 42,000,000 are adapted to agricultural and 
horticultninl purposes. The soils are rich, dee]), 
and unsurpassed in variety and productiveness. 
The principal crops are Indian corn (200,000,000 
bushels ), oaf s ( 30,000,000 bushels ), wheat ( 28,000,000 
bushels), potatoes, rye, barley, hemp, flax, cotton, 
sorghum, buckwheat, and bay (1,600,000 tons). 
Of tobacco a fair crop is 15,000,000 lb. ; a nil orebatd 
products are grown in great abundance. In the 
decade 1880-90 there was a great increase in the 
number of glazing animals, though sheep are not 
largely raised. The immense quantities of dressed 
beef and pork shipped annually to home anil foreign 
markets are constantly increasing. 

The mineral resources of Missouri are exceedingly 
rich, comprising extensive coalfields, that cover 
more than 20,000 sq. m, also vast deposits, of iron 
ore, lead, and zinc; while copper, cohalt, nickel, 
fireclays, line maible, gianite, and limestone of 
excellent quality abound in different localities. 
The coalfields are capable of yielding 100,000 tons 
of bituminous coal a day for several thousand 
years. The supply of iron ore is excellent in quality 
and inexhaustible in quantity ; but the richest 
deposits yet worked are confined ehieity to two 
counties in the south-east — Iron and St Francois. 
Vet the iron belt south of the Missouri River, and 
extending from the Mississippi River on the east to 
Osage Iliver on the west, covers an area of 25,000 
mi. ni. Excellent transportation facilities are 
afforded by the Mississippi River along the eastern 
border of the state, and by the Missouri River 
across, the state ; and the railroads are nearly 
7000 miles in length. 

Missouri returns two senators and 14 representa- 
tives to congress. The general assembly ( 3-1 state 
senators and 140 representatives) meets every two 
years. The public-school system is very complete 
and very efficient, embracing the state university, 
the school of mines, four state normal schools, 
and city, town, village, and country schools. All 
public schools are supported by state appropria- 
tions, local taxation, and interest on the slate, 
county, and township school funds. Missouri lias 
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a larger permanent school fund than any other state 
of the American Union. The corps of teachers 
number 15,000. In addition to the state system 
of education there are 30 private academics, semin- 
aries, denominational colleges, and universities, 
several of which are of a high order of excellence. 

The metropolis of Missouri is St Louis (pop. 
400,357), one of the greatest railroad, manufactur- 
ing, anil commercial centres in the entire country. 
Next come Kansas City (132,043), St Joseph, 
Springfield, Hannibal, Sedalia, Chillicothe, Mexico, 
Moberly, Booneville, Nevada, Marshall, ICirks- 
ville, Carrollton, Lexington, and Carthage, all 
thriving cities. Pop. ( 1820) 20,845 ; ( 1840) 140,455 ; 
(I860) 1,182,012; ( 1880) 2,16S,3S0; ( 1S90) 2,677,080. 

History . — Missouri was first explored by De Soto 
in 1541-42, and in 1673 Marquette and his followers 
visited its eastern border. It formed part of the 
‘ Louisiana Purchase ' ( see LOUISIANA ), the northern 
portion of which in 1805 was organised as the 
' District of Louisiana.’ It was not till 1812 that 
a part of this territory took the name of Missouri. 
In 1S21 Missouri was admitted into the Union, 
hut the present limits of the state were not estab- 
lished till 1S36. Its admission was preceded by a 
long and hitter political controversy between the 
representatives of the North and South, the former 
resisting its entrance as a slave-state. The dis- 
cussion resulted in the famous 1 Missouri Com- 
promise,’ under which compact it was agreed that 
slavery should be for ever excluded from all that 
part of Louisiana north of 36° 30' lat., except 
Missouri. During the four years of the great civil 
war the citizens of Missouri suffered terribly. The 
people were nearly equally divided in sentiment, 
and both sides prepared for the conflict. The 
state furnished 109,111 men for the Union army, 
and about three-fourths as many for the other 
side. Death and the destruction of property 
everywhere prevailed. But when the war ended 
the people commenced to build up the waste 
places; improvements were exLeudeu in all direc- 
tions, bitter feelings soon died away, and the 
state entered upon an era of singular prosperity. 

Missouri River. See Mississippi, 

Mist. See Tog. 

Mistassini, Lake, in Labrador, some 300 miles 
N. by W. of Quebec, is strictly speaking an expan- 
sion of the river Rupert, which Hows into the 
southern extremity of Hudson Bay. It is 100 miles 
long from north-east to south-west by 12 in average 
breadth. 

Mistletoe. This mystic plant, with its thick, 
succulent, yellow-liued foliage, and white, viscous 
berries, was long a puzzle to botanists, its peculiar 
mode of growth having given rise to the most 
curious fancies. Its name is most probably from 
the Anglo-Saxon mist-el, from mist, 1 mist,’ ‘ gloom ’ 
(Ger., ‘dung’), and tan, ‘twig.’ The only British 
species of this genus of parasitical shrubs is the 
Common Mistletoe ( Viscuin album), a native also 
of the greater part of Europe (not of north 
England, Scotland, or Ireland), growing on many 
kinds of trees, particularly on the apple, and others 
botanically allied to it, as the pear, service, and 
hawthorn ; sometimes, also, on sycamores, limes, 
poplars, locust-trees, and lire, hut very rarely on 
oaks (contrary to the common belief). In the 
Himalayas the mistletoe grows abundantly on the 
apricot-tree, on the vine and loranthus in Italy, on 
spruce-firs in France and Switzerland. The ever- 
green leaves of the V. album of English woods, with 
their yellowish hue, make a conspicuous appear- 
ance in winter among the naked branches of the 
trees. The flowers are insignificant, and grow in 
small heads at the ends and in the divisions of the 
brandies, the male and female blossoms on separate 


plants. The berries aie about the size of currants 
white, translucent, and full of a very viscid juice' 
which serves to attach the seeds to branches, where 
they take root when they germinate, the radicle 
always turning towards the branch, whether on its 



upper or under side. It may he easily made to 
grow on suitable trees even where not native— as 
m Scotland, for example. 

The mistletoe was intimately connected with 
many of the superstitions of the ancient Ger- 
mans and of the British Druids. In the northern 
mythology, Balder (q.v.) is said to have been 
slain with a spear of mistletoe ; and in Holstein 
it is the Miuontaken, or ‘branch of spectres,’ 
which confers upon its possessoi Ihe power to see 
ghosts. Among ihe Celts the mistletoe which 
giew on the oak was in peculiar esteem for magical 
virtues. According to an old tradition the mistletoe 
supplied the wood for the cross, which until the 
time of the crucifixion had been a forest tree, but 
was henceforth condemned to exist only as a mere 
parasite. Traces of the ancient regard for the 
mistietue still remain in some old English Christ- 
mas customs, as kissing under the mistletoe. 
The mysterious surrounding of the mistletoe in- 
vested it with a widespread importance in old 
folklore remedies, the Druids having styled it 
‘all-heal,’ as being an antidote for all diseases. 
Culpepper speaks of it as * good for the grief of the 
sinew, itch, sores, and toothache, the biting of mad 
dogs and venomous beasts ; ’ while Sir Thomas 
Browne alludes to its virtues in the cure of epilepsy. 
In Sweden a finger-ring made of the mistletoe is an 
antidote against sickness, and in France amulets 
made of its wood were formerly much worn (see 
H. Friend, Flo tear -lore). — Loranthus Europeans, a 
shrub very similar to the mistletoe, but with 
flowers in racemes, is plentiful in some parts of 
the south of Europe, and very frequently grows 
on oaks. — L. odoratus, a Nepalese species, lias 
very fragrant flowers.- — The American mistletoe, 
of which there are some half-dozen species, is 
similar in general appearance and habit to the 
European, yet differs in so many points as to 
justify its being called by a different name, Pliova- 
dendron. The commonest species is P. Jlcivesccns, 
found from New Jersey to Mexico. 

Mistral (also Mistraou and Mciestral), a north- 
west wind which at certain seasons of the year 
prevails on the south coast of Franco. Its approach 
is heralded by a sudden change of the temperature, 
from the most genial warmth to piercing cold ; the 
air is felt to be purer, and more easily inhaled, the 
azure of the sky is uiuliiumccl by cloud, and the 
stars shine by night with extraordinary ancl spark- 
ling brightness. The mistral then comes in sudden 
gusts, struggling with the local aerial currents, but 
its fast-increasing violence soon overcomes all 
opposition. In a few hours it lias dried up the soil, 
dispersed the vapours of the atmosphere, mid raised 
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a dangerous tumult among the -waters of the 

Mediterranean. (The mistral blows, at intervals, 

with its greatest foiee from the end of autumn to 
the beginning of spring. 

Mistral* Frederick, Provencal poet, was horn 
a peasant’s son near Maillaune (dept. Bouehes- 
dn-fihone), on 8th September 1830, and studied 
law at Avignon ; hut for law he had no liking and 
went home to work on the land and write poetry, 
as Burns did before him. In 1859 he published the 
epic Mir&io ( 7tli etl. 1884; Eng. trails. 1890), written 
in his native Provencal dialect. This charming 
representation of life in southern Fiance made 
Mistral's name famous throughout the country, 
and gained for him the poet’s prize of the French 
Academy and the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
It also led to the formation of the society called 
Lou Felibrigo, which set itself to create a modern 
Piovencal literature. In 1807 Mistral published a 
second "epic, Calcndtm , and in 1876 a volume of 
poems entitled Lis Isclo cl' Or (‘Golden Islands’), 
songs steeped in the golden sunshine of the Mediter- 
ranean and its vine-clad shores, Since then he has 
wiitten a novel, Ncrto (2d ed. 18S4), and issued a 
dictionary of the Provencal dialect (2 vols. 187S-SG), 
the preparation of which occupied him many years. 
See an article by A. Daudet in the Century (1885). 

Mistretta, a town of Sicily, near the north 
coast, half-way between Palermo and Messina. 
Pop. 12,235. 

Mitau* the capital of the Russian government 
of Courlaiul, on the right bank of the Aa, 27 miles 
by rail S\Y. of Riga. Founded in 1271 by the 
grand-master of the Teutonic Knights, and annexed 
to Russia in 1793, it has a castle, begun by Eiron 
ill 1738, and now the seat of the governor of the 
province, six churches, a museum, &c. , with some 
very important manufactures, and a trade in 
grain aucl timber. From 1798 to 1307 Milan 
offered an asylum to Louis XVIII. Pop. 29,015, 
of whom more than one-half arc Germans, and 
nearly a fourth Jews. 

Mitcham* a village of Surrey, 8L miles by rail 
SAY, of AHctoria Station, London, and half-way 
between AVimhlodon and Croydon (3 miles from 
each), lies in the centre of a district in which 
flowers and aromatic herbs ( roses, lavender, camo- 
mile, &c.) are extensively grown. Pop. 8960. 

Mitcliel, John, an Irish patriot, was horn the 
son of a Presbyterian minister at Thmgiyen in 
County Derry, 3d November 1815. He studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and practised several years 
as an attorney at Banhridge. Soon after the for- 
mation of the Young Ireland party, and the start- 
ing of tli e Nation in 1842, Mitehel began to con- 
tribute, and after the death of Thomas Davis in 
1845 lie became assistant-editor. But his language 
was too violent for the paper, and three years later 
ho started the United Irishman, for his articles in 
which he was tried on a charge of ‘ treason-felony ’ 
and sentenced to fourteeu years’ transportation. 
He was sent to Bermuda, and next to A r nu Diemen’s 
Land, whence lie made his escape to the United 
States in the summer of 1853. In New York he 
published his Jail Journal, or Five Years in British 
Prisons (1854). Next followed a series of short- 
lived newspapers, the Citizen, the Southern Citizen, 
the Richmond Intpiirer, and the Irish Citizen, which 
cost him the confidence of many of his American 
friends by its enthusiastic defence of slavery and 
the South. In 1874 he returned unmolested to 
Ireland, and was elected to parliament for Tip- 
perary, hut declared ineligible. Again elected, he 
died at Cork, 20th March 1875. 

Of his books may bu mentioned a Life of Hugh 
O'Neill, Prince of Ulster (1845) ; and History of Inland 
from the Treaty of Limerick (1868); besides editions of 


the poems of Thomas Davis (1856) and James C. Siangan 
(1859). See the Life of him by AVilliam Dillon (2 vols. 
18SS ). 

Mitcliel], capital of Davison eountv, South 
Dakota, 70 miles by rail AA r . of Sioux Falls, has a 
foundry anti machine-shop, flour-mills, packing- 
house, ri'e. Pop. 5000. 

Mitcliel], Donald Guant, an American 
author, many of whose works have appeared under 
the pen-name of ‘ Ik Mai vel,’ was born in Norwich, 
Connecticut, 12th April 1822, was in 1853 appointed 
consul at Venice, in 1S68-G9 editor of the Atlantic, 
Monthly, hut is better known as the proprietor of 
a farm — Edgewood — near New Ilaven, about which 
he has written several delightful books. Among 
his other works are Reveries of a Bachelor and 
Dream Life (1850-51 ; new eds, 1889) ; a novel, Dr 
Johns (1SCG); and English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings, from Celt to Tudor (1889). 

Mitchclstoivn, a market-town of County Cork, 
Ireland, 11 miles N. of Fermoy, became for a time a 
familiar name in the political war-cry 1 Item ember 
Mitchelstown. ’ Oil 9th September 1887, at a 
Nationalist meeting, the people refused to allow 
the government shorthand-writer to approach the 
speakers. The police endeavoured to make a way 
for him, hut were resisted by the crowd. A riot 
ensued, on which the police lived, and two men 
were shot dead. In the immediate vicinity of 
the town is Mitchelstown Castle, the mansion of 
the Earls of Kingston, and 1\ miles to the north- 
east there are extensive stalactite caves, discovered 
in 1853. Pop. 2467. 

Mite. See Acabina, Cheese-mite. 

Mitford, Mary Russell, bom at Alvesford, 
Hants, 16th December 1780, was the only child of 
a physician, a selfish, extravagant man, who spent 
several fortunes, and was always in debt. A few 
years after his marriage he moved to Lyme Rems, 
and thence to London. On Mary’s tenth birthday 
lie took her to a lottery office, and bought her a 
ticket. She chose a particular number which drew 
a prize of £20,000. AVliile this money lasted she 
was sent to a good school in Chelsea, and. Dr 
Mitford built himself a large house near Reading. 
Here Mary returned v lien she was fifteen, a clevei, 
accomplished girl, devoted to her parents, a gieat 
reader, and fond of gardening. Her first volume of 
poems appeared in 1810, and was followed in 1811 
and 1812 by two other poems. . Meantime, as the 
family became more and more impoverished, they 
were obliged to move to a cottage at Three Mile 
Cross, near Reading, and at length the need came 
for Miss Mitford to write to earn money. She 
wrote for magazines, and plays for the stage. Four 
of lier tragedies, Julian, The Foscari, Ricnzi, and 
Charles I., were acted; the three first met with 
success, but they have not kept the stage. Her 
true line was describing what she saw around her 
in a series of sketches of country manners, scenery, 
and character. These little essays were rejected 
by several London editors, but at length found a 
place iii tlie London Magazine, and were published 
in a collected form in 1824 under the name of Our 
Village, the series of live volumes being completed 
in 1832, Few would think, as they read this.' play- 
ful prose,’ with what toil and anxiety it was 
written. Dr Mitford died in 1842, leaving his affairs 
in such a state that a subscription was started to 
enable his daughter to pay his debts ; which was 
soon followed bv a pension from the crown. In 
1851 Miss Milford moved to a cottage in Swallow- 
field, a village close by, where she spent the rest 
of her life. In 1852 she published Recollections of 
a Literary Life, and in 1S54 a novel, Atherton, 
and other Talcs. She died 10th January 1855, and 
was buried at Swallowfield. Her sketches are 
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charming ; she describes homely scenes ami people 
with the skill of an artist, and the humour and 
kindliness of a clever, true-hearted woman. See 
Life by 1/ Estrange (3 vols. 1878), and his Friend- 
ships of Mary Russell Milford (1S82). 

if it ford, William, was horn in London, 10th 
February 1741, entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 
hut left without a degree. In 1761 lie succeeded to 
the family estate of Exbury near the New Forest, 
and in 1769 became a captain in the South Hamp- 
shire Militia, of which Gibbon was then major. By 
Gibbon’s advice and encouragement he was induced 
to undertake his History of Greer e (5 rols. 1784- 
1818). It is a pugnacious, opinionative, one sided, 
and even fanatical production. The author is an 
intense hater of democracy, and can see in Philip 
of Macedon nothing hut a great statesman, in 
Demosthenes nothing hut a noisy demagogue. 
Yet his zeal, which so often led him astray, also 
urged him, for the very pmpose of substantiating 
his views, to search more minutely and critically 
than his predecessors into certain portions of Greek 
history, and the result was that Mi t ford’s work 
held the highest place in the opinion of scholars 
until the appearance of Thirhvnll and Grote. lie 
sat in parliament from 1783 to IS 18, and died at. 
Exbury, 8bh February 1827. 

See the Memoir prefixed to the 7th edition of his 
History (1838), by liis brother John Freeman Mitford 
(1718-1S30), who was Lard-chancellor of Ireland from 
1802 to 1806, and was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Eedesdale. 

Mitlivas, or Mithra, a Perso-Iranian divinity, 
whose worship, after passing through several 
changes and transformations, spread itself for a 
time far beyond the limits of its native seat. In 
the Zendavesfca, or sacred writings of the ancient 
Persians, Mithras appears as chief of the Izeds or 
good genii, the god of the heavenly light and the 
lord of all countries. Protector and supporter of 
mau in this life, he watches over his soul in the 
next, defending it against the spirits of evil. In 
the dualism of Zoroaster lie lights as an invincible 
hero on the side of the principle of good, Ahum- 
Mazda or Ormnzd, in his eternal struggle with his 
rival Angva-Mainyu or Ahriman. At this stage 
the qualities attributed to Mithras had probably 
only a moral signification. Afterwards, as the 
political power of the. Persians increased and their 
religion grew, by the natural processes of develop- 
ment and absorption, more ritualistic and. com- 
posite, Mithras became the sun-god and was re- 
presented by the orb of day, which was wor- 
shipped in his name. By degrees his importance 
increased till he had scarcely a rival in the Persian 
pantheon. Unfortunately, owing to the almost 
entire destruction of the early religious literature 
of the East by the fanaticism of the followers of 
Mohammed, our knowledge of Mithraism as the 
dominant religion of its day is indirect and vague. 
Too great reliance is not to he placed on the specu- 
lations in which some modern writers such as 
Lajard indulge regarding it. But it would seem 
to have been, in its ultimate form at least, a system 
of secret rites and mysteries. For admission to 
these the aspirant was prepared by a series of trials 
of a severe description. He then underwent initia- 
tion, which, when duly and completely performed, 
comprised seven, or according to others twelve, 
degrees or successive steps, symbolically marked 
by the names of certain birds and animals. Baptism 
and the partaking of a mystical liquid, consisting 
of flour and water, to be drunk with the utterance 
of sacred formulas, are also said to have been among 
the inaugurative acts. Most of the ceremonies 
through which the devotee had thus to pass were 
of an extraordinary and even dangerous character. 
In spite, however, of all this rigour, Mithraism must 


have had attractions of no ordinaiy kind. Intro- 
duced into Borne in 68 B.C. by home Cilieian pirates 
whom Pompcy bad captured and whose national 
religion it was, it rapidly spread through the 
greater part of the empire. The well-known 
taurine tablets sculptured in bas-relief are the 
most interesting of its monuments that have come 
down to our time. There is a fine example in tins 
British Museum, and others are to be seen in the 
principal museums of Europe. Mithras now appears 
as a beautiful youth, dressed in Phrygian garb, 
kneeling upon a hull, into wdiose neck be plunges 
a dagger. Surrounding the group are various 
emblems, a scoipion, a serpent, a dog, a raven, a 
crescent, and others, to which an astronomical or 
an allegorical meaning has been variously assigned. 
Caves in the living rock were often the scene of 
tliis sacrifice of the hull ; but it was also per- 
formed in small temples or Mitliramms, one of the 
most perfect of which was discovered in Ostia 
by the C’avaliere Laneiani (see Athenmum, Nov. 
6i 1SSG). The door and walls of this chapel are 
lined with mosaics representing the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, and the course of the planets, and 
containing allusions to the rites of Mithras. Tablets 
found at Ilonsesteads in the Roman wall and at 
York are proof of the presence of Mithraism in 
Britain, to which it had doubtless been brought 
by the legionaries. Having come into collision 
with Christianity, it was formally suppressed by the 
prefect Gracchus 378 A.D. , though St Jerome speaks 
of it as being still practised in liis time. 

Soo Montfaucon, VAntiquite Jixyliqiu'c (Paris, 1719); 
Hammor-Purgstall, il Iithriacaou les Mitliriaques (1833); 
Wellbcloved, Eburacum (York, 1842); Lajard , licrherches 
snr le. Colic Pubtique ct les Mystirn ile. Mithra (atlas 
of plates in 1847, letterpress not till 1867); Windisoli- 
mann, Mithra (1857). 

Mithridates (move properly Mithh abates ; 
Persian, ‘given by Mithras’), the name of several 
kings of Pontus, Armenia, and Pavthia, all of 
whom have sunk into insignificance, with the ex- 
ception of Mithridates VI. of Pontus, suvnamed 
Eupator, hut move generally known as Mithridates 
the Great. He succeeded his father, probably about 
120 B.C!., while under thirteen years of age, and 
soon after subdued the tribes who bordered on the 
Euxine as far as the Chevsonesus Tauricn (Crimea). 
The jealous behaviour of the Romans, and the 
promptings of his own ambitious spirit, now incited 
him to invade Cappadocia and Bithynia, hut a 
wholesome fear of the power of the great republic 
induced him to restore his conquests. The First 
Mithridatie War was commenced by the king of 
Bithynia (88 B.C.), who, at the instigation of the 
Romans, invaded Pontus. The generals of Mithri- 
dates repeatedly defeated the Asiatic levies of the 
Romans, and lie himself took possession of Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, Phrygia, and the Roman possessions in 
Asia Minor. He also sent three powerful armies to 
aid the Greeks. Ho was, however, driven from Pcr- 
ganms (85 B.C.) by Flavius Fimbria, and reduced 
to the necessity of making peace with Sulla, re- 
linquishing all his conquests in Asia, giving up 
70 war-galleys to the Romans, and paying 2000 
talents. The wanton aggressions of Murena, the 
Roman legate, gave rise to the Second Mithridatie 
War (83-81 B.C. ), in which Mithridates was wholly 
successful. Tn 74 B.c. he invaded Bithynia, com- 
mencing the Third Mithridatie War, He obtained 
the services of Roman officers of the Marian party, 
and his arms were at first prosperous ; hut after- 
wards the Roman consul Luoullus compelled him 
to take refuge with Tigranes of Armenia (72 B.c.). 
Luoullus then conquered Pontus, defeated Tigranes 
(69 B.c.) at Tigranocerta, and both Tigranes and 
Mithridates at Artaxata (6S B.c.). Mithridates, 
however, recovered possession of Pontus. After 
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the wav hail lingered for some time, Poiuney com- 
pleted the work of Luciillus (GO u.e.), defeating 
Mithridates on the Euphrates, and compelling him 
to flee to his territories on the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
Here his indomitable spirit prompted hint to foim a 
new scheme of vengeance, which was, however, 
frustrated by the rebellion of his son, Phamaces, 
wlio besieged him in Panticapauim. Deeming his 
cause hopeless, Mithridates put an end to his own 
life (G3 li.C. ). Mithridates was a specimen of the 
true eastern despot, possessing groat ability and 
■ extraordinary energy and perseverance. He had 
received a Greek education at Sinope, is said 
to have spoken the twenty- two languages and 
dialects of Iuh subject-peoples, and made a great 
collection of pictures, statues, and engraved gems. 

Mitrailleuse. See Machine Gun. 

Mitral Valve. See Heart. 

Mitl'C (Lat. mitrci, also inf ala), the head-dress 
worn by bishops in solemn church services. The 
name, as probably the ornament itself, is borrowed 
fiom the orientals, although, in its present form, 
it is not in use in the Greek Church, or in 
any other of the churches of the various eastern 
rites. The western mitre is a tall, tongue-shaped 
cap, terminating in a twofold point, which is sup- 
posed to symbolise the 

Ao 1 cloven tongues,’ in the 

form of which the Holy 
Cthost was imparted to 
| igw Ml the apostles, and is fnr- 

n ' s ' ie '* with two flaps, 
" r bi (; h bill behind over the 
f! shoulders. Opinion is 
ilj] II much divided as to the 

yJJ 1 date at which the mitre 

'J SI first came into use. 

Mitre. Eusebius, Gregory of 

Nazianzus, Epiphanies, 
and others apeak of an ornamented head-dress, 
worn in the church ; but the cleft mitre does not 
seem to have been known till the 12th century. 
The material used in the manufacture) of the mitre 
is very various, often consisting of most costly 
stuffs, studded with gold and precious stones, 
The mitre of the pope is of quite a different form, 
anil is called by the name Tiara (q.v.). Although 
the mitre properly belongs to bishops only, its use 
has been permitted by special privilege to certain 
abbots, to provosts of some distinguished cathedral 
chapters, and to a few other dignitaries. 

fn the English Church, since the Reformation, 
the mitre was no longer a part of the episcopal 
costume till 1885, when it was resumed by the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; but it is placed over the shield 
of an archbishop or bishop, instead of a crest. The 
Bishops of Durham surround their mitre with ft 
ducal coronet, in consequence of their having been 
till 183G Counts Palatine of Durham. 

Mitsclicrlicll, Eiliiard, chemist, was born at 
Neuende,'near Jever in Oldenburg, Germany, on 
7tli January 1704, and died at Sehflrieberg near 
Berlin on 28th August 1863. At the university of 
Heidelberg (1811-13) lie devoted himself to phil- 
ology, especially to Persian. At this time of his 
life Ids ambition ivas to go to Persia, and for this 
end ho visited Paris and began to study medicine 
in Ghttingen after 1814. But whilst studying 
medicine, his deepest interest was arrested by the 

J V « 7 - 1 . „ .1 ; 


Jeil him to discover tlie law of Isomorphism (q.v.). 
Berzelius invited the young chemist to Stockholm 
(1820), from which city he returned (1822) to fill 
the chair of Chemistry at Berlin. One of his 
earliest discoveries after his appointment was that 
of the double crystalline form of sulphur, one of 


the firnt observed cases of Dimorphism (q.v.). His 
investigations regarding the production of aitilirial 
minerals, and his memoirs on benzene and the 
formation of ether, must also be noted. His princi- 
pal work is Lchrbncli dor Chcmie (2 vols. 1829-33; 
4th ed. 1840-4S ; 5tli begun in 1835, init not com- 
pleted ). See Memoir by Rose. (Berlin, 1864). 

MittWClda, a town of Saxony, 11 miles by rail 
N. by E. of Chemnitz, has an engineers’ and a 
weavers’ school, and manufactures linen, woollen, 
and cotton goods. Pop. 9401. 

Mitylcne. See Lesbos. 

Mivart, St George, F.R.S., bom 1827, was 
educated for the bar, but devoted himself to 
the biological sciences. In 1862-84 he acted as 
professor of Zoology and Biology at the Roman 
Catholic University College in Kensington, and in 
1890 was appointed to the chair of Philosophy of 
Natural History at Louvain. lie is known ns 
an able and zealous opponent of the 1 Natural 
Selection ’ theory. Among his works are The Ccncsis 
of Species (1871), Man and Apes (1873), Contem- 
porary Evolution (1874), Lessons from Nature 
( 1876), The Cat (18S1), Nature and Thought (18S3), 
and The Origin of Human Reason (1889). 

Mixed Marriages. See Marriage, p. 58. 

Mizeu, the sternum, st of the masts in a three- 
masted vessel. See Smr. 

Mnemonics (Ok. mnemon, ‘mindful ’), the art 
of assisting the memory ; a mode of recalling to the 
mind any fact or number, or a series of discon- 
nected terms or figures. Even ordinary recollec- 
tion, according to Cicero, is not purely spontaneous 
or natural, hut has some element of artificial sug- 
gestion, something to prompt the miml. To recall 
in the future a fact or figure, we associate it now 
until something else which is more to our hand ; 
and afterwards the mental reproduction or actual 
presentation of the latter will give a suggestion of 
the former, in accordance with the psychological 
‘law of contiguity.’ The number 3-1415926536 
seems to a schoolboy hard of recollection till he is 
shown its importance in connection with certain 
ratios— when measuring a circle, ellipse, sphere, 
or cone, &c. — and then taught the phrase But I 
must awhile endeavour to reckon right the ratios. 
Each word in that mnemonic sentence supplies, 
by the number of its letters, a corresponding ligure 
of the ratio to be remembered. What association 
has the date 871 with King Alfred? None what- 
ever, directly ; but if those digits immediately 
appear as ami by a scheme which the pupil has 
already accepted or invented, then a clue or link- 
word is furnished to serve for a lifetime : a = 8, 
m = 7, 4 = 1. Of the surface of our globe 734 
thousandths are water, and by the same mnemo- 
techny 734 becomes mer, so that the fact is per- 
manently registered for ready use. The earth’s 
diameter and circumference measure 7926 and 
24,900 respectively, which numbers to that mnemo- 
teehnist read mats and tm, suggesting the phrase 
‘minutes turn’ and the association that time is 
measured by the earth’s rotation. The list 
bijou, joujou, clwit, genou , caillou,_ Mbou, in 
French grammars, gives another familiar instance 
where recollection would to many lie impossible 
without some artificial association. The following 
serves that purpose by stringing the words to- 
gether — ‘ Finding a jewel in the garden, he made a 
toy of it, and jumping about he tripped against a 
cabbage and hurt bis knee on a flint, whilst the owl 
overhead hooted derisively.’ Some rhythmical 
mnemotechnic contrivances have been used for 
ages one, for example, which, notwithstanding the 
enormous multiplication of printed calendars, still 
survives is— ‘ Thirty days hath September,’ &e. 
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The Latin student is. thankful for the mnemonic 
rhyme 

In March, July, October, May, 

The ales are on the hfttenth day, 

The nones I on the seventh lay ; 

The rest thirteenth and hfth alway ; 

and foi centuries no text-hook on logic has 
omitted the live hexameter lines (Baihara, Celar- 
ent, &c.) which compress the doctrine of the 
syllogism into a marvellous minimum of space. 
I'n these, however, as well as in the case of those 
nnmheiless Latin veises over which so much 
time was till recently spent in our giaminar- 
schools, the only help atl’oided is fiom the associa- 
tion of the sounds of certain barbarous dactyls 
and spondees in the ear. The perfection of 
muemotechny is when tlieie is an association by 
sense 01 natural .suggestiveness. The thought of 
A will frequently bring Z to the mind sooner than 
B, because there is something not only not similar 
hut giotesquely dissimilar in the ideas they awaken. 
Whoevei piaetises the art of memory with success 
always selects unconsciously such associations as 
aie best snited to the situation from liis own point 
of i iew ; and thus the art cannot he impai ted in 
detail. 

The value of muemotechny under certain aspects 
i- incontestable, considering that many in every 
class of life are constantly applying some method 
of storing and then utilising their knowledge. The 
art is, however, to he distinguished from the general 
faculty— memory, which is the essential and dis 
tinctive faculty' of ‘mind.’ As such it depends 
not only on attention ( as philosophers have ever 
taught), hut on the healthy action of the nervous 
system and general physique, assisted perhaps in 
some individuals by a certain plastic and assimi- 
lative brain-power. Cicero nppioved of the art of 
artificial memory, and probably applied the topical 
method (to he mentioned presently) in some of his 
elaborate speeches ; but Quintilian implies {Inst. 
xi. 2, 40) that to remember a subject properly we 
must master it in all its details. Practice and 
labour, he affirms, constitute the real mnemotecliny : 
the best method of learning much by heart ia by 
long, and if possible, daily study. The aim in such 
a case, however, was widely different from that 
which is now generally sought by using artificial 
memory. 

The topical mnemonics (Gr. topos, ‘place’) of the 
ancients is adapted for recalling in order the argu- 
ments and illustrations of a public speech, or the 
succession of ideas in a poem or narrative. Besides 
the Homan writers, it is referred to by Plato and 
Aristotle, anil was attributed to Simonides the 
Gieek poet, who died 409 B.C. The speaker having 
selected, for example, a house with which lie is so 
familiar as to remember well the position, not only 
of each loom and passage, but of all the prominent 
objects in eveiy room, associates as vividly as pos- 
sible the introduction of his discouise with the 
entiance-hall, and systematically assigns thought 
after thought to the chief points there visible. Tlie 
hist main division of his subject may then he iden- 
tified, as it were, with the dining-room ; and every 
piece of furniture, every picture, &c., he judiciously 
utilised for recalling the succession of arguments 
with their illustrations and results. The second 
main division may then he associated in like 
manner with the drawing-room, and everything in 
it if need he ; and thus for the rest of liis discourse, 
till the successive rooms, statues, and windows, 
&e. are pressed iuto service, and all the series of 
his thoughts passed under review. The principle 
is that to recall a series of ideas they can lie 
associated more easily with familiar (and, as it 
were, visible) objects or places than with each 
other. Another form of topical mnemoteclmy was 


based on imagining the four walls of eacli room, 
and its floor, to be each divided into nine places ’ 
and a distinct object — such a.s a particular bust! 
picture, or tree, &c. — to he insepaiably associated 
with each place. When these objects are 
thoroughly known so as to he piomptly and fault- 
lessly recalled, then the nmeinoteehnist who has a 
•succession of things to be remembered assigns them 
to a pai ticnlav room and compels himself to detect 
some association, no matter how incongruous, be- 
tween each of them and one of the ‘ hieroglyphs ’ 
which are to servo as memorial links. 

Many minor systems for learning dates and 
detached numbers have boon based on that of 
Giegor von Feinaigle, a German who lectured in 
London, 1811. His Hclieme was 

1234507800 
t it in i 1 d k b p s 
each letter was more or less suggestive of the figure 
which it represents : moreover, p may he supplanted 
by f, lc by e or </, and b by 4) or w, &c. Thus, ns 
an ' example, the Anglian kingdom from the 
Humbei to the Firth of Forth was founded in 547, 
and by Feinaigle’s scheme that date becomes 
Irk. By inserting vowels we foim the mnemonic 
words lark, lurk, large, lyric, Alaric, &c., any one 
of which the historical student may choose to suit 
his notions of King Ida the Flamebearei, so as to 
remember the date of his landing in Yorkshire. 
Another student, foi tlie same date, might piefer 
la race, la rage, &c,, or Lat. 1 orica ( ‘ cuirass ’). 

The following system (1730), that of Richaid 
Grey, D.D. (11394-1771), does not require, like 
Feinaigle’s, the insertion of arbitrary vowels, and 
is tlierefoie not so elastic : 

123450780 0 

b fl l f 1 H p 1: n 7 

u c i u n nu ol ei on 5 

A recent nmemoteclmist, Dr Pick, lias improved 
Feinaigle’s method by introducing a principle not 
unlike that which we have noted in describing the 
topical systems. Given a list of detached words — 
e.g, ‘garden, hair, watchman, philosophy,’ &c. — 
they can he lecalled in order by inserting between 
each pair a connective woid which links them in- 
forms a bridge. Thus, garden, maidenhair fern ; 
hair, bonnet ; watchman, wake, study ; philosopluj, 
&c. Other ninemoteclinists have been Schonkel, 
1547 ; Aimc Paris, 1833 ; Karl Otto, 1840 ; Gonr- 
and, 1845; and Loisotte. Grey’s system was really 
a modification of that of Wiuckeluiann, which 
attracted the notice of Leibnitz and gave him the 
suggestion of a univeisal alphabet. 

Mueino'sync, in Gieek Mythology, the daugh- 
ter of Uranus, and mother of the nine muses by 
Zeus, The principal seat of her worship was at 
Bleutlieife, in Bcnotia, 

Moa(Dinonifs, ‘ monstrous 1 fil’d ’ ), the name given 
by the Maoris to a genus of extinct ostrich-like birds 
that inhabited New Zealand and, to a less extent, 
Australia. It is supposed that none has been seen 
alive since about the middle of the 17tli centmy, 
hut the Maoris have many traditions relating to 
them, and moa-lntnting was a recognised spoit. 
Their hones have been found in great numbers 
imbedded in the sands of flio shore, and of lakes, 
swamps, and river-beds. A few remains of eggs 
have also been found, and one nearly complete one 
containing a young bird ; the eggs were about 10 
inches long and 7 broad. Feathers and a part of 
the neck with muscles and skin attached have been 
discovered. There weie several species of various 
size, tlie smallest about 2 feet, the largest about 
14 feet in height. Their chief peculiarity was the 
entire absence of wings, not oven the smallest 
rudiments having been found ; associated with this 
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Restoration of the Moa. 


was the great size and weight of the lega, the hones 
of which and of the toes were in one, species almost 

elephantine. 

| There^ was ^ an 

BK§jl b£Ts 

Eeatoration of tlie Mua. hleak and 

mountainous 

country east of the lower part of the Jordan and 
of the* Dead Sea, divided into two portions by 
the deep bed of the Anion. Their capitals were 
Ar-Mnab and llir-Moab, both south of the Arnon, 
hut their kings oflou resided in their native 
places, as Mesha in Dibon. Their sovereign 
divinity was Chemosh, and patriotism was an 
essential part of their religion. They weie ethno- 
logically cognate with the Hebrews, and were com- 
pelled to become tributary to David, but about 
830 b,c. shook off their allegiance to the Jewish 
Icings, ami afterwards took pail with the Chaldeans 
against the Jews. Their name no longer exists, 
and the remnants of the people have long been 
included among the Arabs. The most striking 
feature about the country in modern times is the 
immense number of rude atone monuments with 
which it is covered. Major Cornier found no 
fewer than a thousand of these of the usual varieties 
(dolmens, menhirs, circles, and alignments) familiar 
in the British Isles and Brittany, occurring in dis- 
tinct centres, usually with a cairn at the top of the 
nearest hill. He rejects the sepulture theory, and 
believes the dolmens to have been altars. The 
lnenliiis were anciently objects of worship, anointed 
with oil, or smeared with blood, and such a series 
of alignments and scattered stones as those of El- 
Mareighfrt may he supposed to he offerings of pil- 
grims to this shrine. For the so-called Moabite 
potter y, which Shapira succeeded in selling to the 
German government for nearly £3000, see an 
account by M. Cleriuont-Gamiean, who detected 
the imposture, iir Les Frauiicn wchCulogiqitcs cn 
Palestine (1885); see also Cornier 's Heth and Moab : 
Explorations in 18S1-S3 ( 18S3 ). 

Moabite Stoke, a stone bearing air inscription of 
thirty-four litres in Hebvew-Phccnician letters, was 
discovered by the Rev. F. Klein in 1808 among the 
ruins of DhiMn, the ancient Dibon. The Btone was 
of black basalt, rounded at the top and bottom, 2 
feet broad, 3 feet 10 inches high, and 14i inches in 
thickness, but was unfortunately broken up by the 
Arabs, whose cupidity had been aroused by the 


indiscreet eagerness to acquire it shown by M. 
Clernront-Gannean. The fragments were after- 
wards collected and laboriously fitted into their 


Moab, mentioned iu 2 Kings, iii., referring to his 
successful revolt against the king of Israel, The 
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K places bj' means of imperfect squeezes made 
the stone was broken, and lire monument 
now stands in the Louvre at Paris. The inscription 
was discovered to he a record of Meslia, king of 
32S 


The Moabite Stone. 

(From Dr Grnsbrirg's monograph.) 

characters of the inscription are Phcenician (see 
Alphabet), and form a link between those of the 
Baal Lebanon inscription (10th century) and those 
of the Siloanr text. 

See Dr Ginaburg's Moalite Plane (2lI ed. 1871); 
Heron de 'Villefoase’e monograph, Notice des Monuments 
pravenants de lu Palestine (1870), contains a biblio- 
graphy of books and papers written on this subject. 
Readings are given by Olernront-Ganneau in the llevne 
Critiyue for 1875, by Profs. E. Sinend and A. Socin of 
Tubingen in their monograph, Vic Inschnft des Ktmiijs 
Mesa, von Moab fur Alaacimschc Vorlcsmvjcn (Freiburg, 
i. B., 1880), and by Dr A. Neubauer in Records 0 / the 
Past (new series, vol. ii. 1880), 

Moawiya. See Calif, Vol. II. p. 618. 

Mohcrly, capital of Randolph county, Missouri, 
148 miles by rail WN\Y. of St Louis, is an im- 
portanl railway junction, and the dep8t of a rich 
coal country. It has large railway -shops, rope- 
walks, and foundries. Pop. (1800) 8213. 

MoI)ilc f the principal city and only seaport M 
Alabama, is situated on the west side of Mobile 
River, and at the head of Mobile Bay, which opens 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and is defended by Port 
Morgan, It is 141 miles by rail ENE. of New 
Orleans, and is built with broad shaded streets on 
a sandy plain, rising gradually front the river. It 
has a fine custom-Irouse and post-office ( 1 859 ), a city 
hall and market-house (1857), a Roman Catholic 
cathedral and over thirty other churches, several 
asylums and hospitals, a medical college, a Jesuit 
college, and a convent and school. Mobile contains 
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a floating ihy (lock and several slnpy aids, fomidiics, 
cotton and cottonseed oil mills, i tannei\ , a maim 
tact 01 y of chew in*, J.U 111 , liumeious ci^ai tictoues, 
Ac Befoic the wu the chief business was the 
expoib ot cotton, but since then this tilde has 
slit link ilmost to one thud of its foimei piopoi 
tions, while the expoit ot timbei his mcieased 
Mobile was settled b\ the Tiencb m 1702, and was 
a Spanish town until 1M3, and its population still 
shows tiates of this Latin on„in In lb/) the 
city limits weie cmt.ultd somewhat Pop (1870) 
12,03-1, ( 1890 ) 31,822 

Mobilier, Ctldit On the 18th Noiemhei 
1832 the Fiench government sanctioned the 
statutes of a new h ink undo the name ot the 
,S onett Gcnucth do Ciuht 1 lubiitu ihc name 
w is intended as a contiast to the hot ictc\ do Ci edit 
Funuu (see Cl LDU loxciEr), which aie of the 
natme of Und hanks, and uhauee monev oil the 
secimtv of ical oi inimouiblo piopeity , while the 
C. i edit Mobihei pioposcd to 4,11 e sinulai aid to the 
owneis of /notable piojieity The declined object 
of this bulk is especially to piomote mdustiial 
entoipnses of all kinds, such as the constiuction of 
lailways, sinking of mines, Ac Vanous pnuleges 
w eie confenul upon it umlei its chaitei , 111 especial, 
it was allowed to nequiie sh.ues in public com 
pames, and to pay the calls made upon it 111 lespect 
of such shams, b\ its own oblig itions (111 bonds) , 
also to sell 01 n i\e 111 seeuuty all shaies thus 
acquned The opeiations ot the societv weie con 
ducted upon a ven extensive scale In 1831 it 
subsenhed lai„tly to the government loin on 
account of the Russian wai, to the Giaml Centuil 
Railway Company, to the Geueial Uinmlms Com 
pany ot Puis, mil to vaiious uthei impoitanf 
undai takings I he dmilend foi tins yen was 12 
pci cent In 1833 it lent two sums to the gov ein 
merit— the one of 230 and the othei of 373 millions 
of liancs Its operations weie last dining, this 
yen, and the dividends decl.ued amounted to 40 
pei cent The directors had not hrtherto dialled 
thenrseh es of then piivilcge of issuing then own 
obligations, )mt tins they now lcsoh u! on doing 
They pioposed to issue two kinds — the one at shot t 
dates, the othei at long dates, and ledeeniable by 
instalments The pioposed issue was to amount 
to 240 millions of fi lines, lint the public became 
alanned at the piospect of su last an issue of 
bonds, so that, 111 Maicli 185b, the Fiench gov em 
inent deemed it necessaiy' to pioluhit the cany mg 
out of the pioposed scheme This was a seveie 
blow to the institution In ISob its dn ldends did 
not exceed 22 pei Lent , 111 1837 they weie only 
3 pei cent beveial attempts had been made to 
lesuscitate its ciedlt, hut failed Oil 12th Novem 
bei 1871 it was leoigamsed, the assets of the fust 
society being 1 spotted at 48 million fiancs In 
1878 the capital was leduced fiom 80 millions to 
32, and in 1879 laised again to 40 millions 
Auothei leiiuction of capital was made in 1884 — 
30 million fiaucs — O 11 the model of the Ciedlt 
Molnliei, companies weie organised 111 England, 
Holland, Anieiica, and elsewheie The Ciedit 
Mobiliei, Limited, was established in London 
on 29th Mai ch 1804 It amalgamated on 30tli 
Septembei of the same yeai willi the Ciedit 
Foneiei as the Ciedit Foneiei and Mobihei 
of England, Limited , and on the leoigumsa 
tion of that company' 111 1SB6 the wolds ‘ and 
Mobihei 1 weie chopped The Ciedit Mobihei has 
undoubtedly been useful, hut its opeiations have 
been hazaulous, public advantages being gained at 
the expense of puvate losses. 

Mobilisation, a woid foi the act of making 
an aimy' ieady' foi taking the hold The pioeess 
consists m bunging the vaiious units to wai 


stien^th by cillng, 111 lesene men 111 oi^am-inn 
the slafl ot lni_,udc-, dll Mouy and nun ciups^ 
constituting tlic comnussai nit, medical, andtians 
poit seiiiLe-, and in accumulatin n pioMsious and 
munitions As the wmk ot mobilising ,111 iu my 
causes 0 ieat and me\ 1 table expense it is only 
lesoitul to when hostilities appeal imminent 

Moccasin, the shoe of the ISoitli Ameucan 
Indi m, made ill of soft hide, md often oinamuited 
— The Moccisin Snake {Iu • itophis jji^ui 01 la,) 01 
Noitli Anieiica is a blow 11 colouied poisonous 
swamp snake , the skin is maikcd with black ham 

Moclia, a scipoit md once Hie capital of 
Yemen 111 Aialna, is situ ited on the Red Sea, 
130 nnles 11 Nff ot Vden 1 10 m eaily m the 
10 th centuiy until the middle of the 17th Mocha 
w is the pint fiom which the collee of \ until was 
puncipally' expoitcd; luncc called Mocha collet 
It is now a decayed place Fop 5000 

Moclia Stones aio pieces of ft n ate 01 ot 
chalcedony, cont lining dtndiilic lnliltiations, often 
assuming appesianccs \eiy like linely lanuhed con 
feu e, Ac ilicy weie lust lu<m n ht to Eiu ope fiom 
Mocha Of the same natuic with Moth 1 stones die 
Moio Ai/utc s 

Mockliift-l>ir<l, <» Moo kixc, 
a genus of lmds of the family Tuidnli, oulei I’as 
seies, baling a 111010 elongated foim tlian the tine 
tlnushes, a longei tail, shoilei wings, and the 


tippet mandible 111010 cuned at the tip Tiventy 
species aie known, langing fiom Canada to Pata 
goma, and fiom the M cst Indies to the Galapagos 
Islands The best know 11 spei les, the moc king 
bud of the United btates (ill jiol 1 / 1 /lotlm ), is 
about the si/e of the song tliiush , the nppei pails 
of a daik biowmsh ash colom, the wings and tail 
neaily black, the uudei pails biowmsh 11 lute The 
mocking bud is common in almost all paits of 
Aincuca, fiom the south of New England to 
Biazil , 1101 th of the Dclawaie it is only' a sum 
mei usitant, hut 111 moie southern legions it is 
found at all sc isons It is 011 c of the most common 
buds of the West Indies, and its exquisite song 
fills the gioies with melody by night, foi which 
leason it is theie veiy gcneially known as the 
nightingale By day' the mocking bud is geneially 
mutative, excelling all buds 111 its powei of limta 
tion, now taking up the song of one biul, and noiv 
of anothei , and often deceiving the most piactised 
eai by its peitect peifoimance By night its song 
is foi the most pait uatuial It does not coniine 
itself, houevei, to musical sliauiH , it seems to take 
equal pleasuie 111 repeating the liaishest cues of 
the featheied tubes, and in domestication leadily 
adds to its accomplishments the imitation of almost 
any sound which it is accustomed to licai, passing 
fiom one to anothei with gieat lapidity, so as to 
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produce an incomparable medley The mocking 
kul teadily learns to whistle a tune, e\en ut con 
sulci able length, hut theie is no well authenticated 
nistuice ot it s iuntntm 0 the Iranian mice The 
hiu kiu ot a dog, the mewing of a cat, the ciowiug 
of a cock, the eickhn a of a htn, the cieakmg ot a 
wheel Inmow .Lie all within the compass of its 
jioweis liming its peifoi minces it spieads its 
wina-., expands its tail, and tliiows itselt about, 
is ft full of enthusiasm aiul enjoyment The 
mocking bud is \ocal at all seasons of the yc.u 
It enjoy s almost eveiyw heie the piotection of man, 
mil often mikes its nest in a tice 01 hush close 
be-ide a house Tlie nest is liidtly constiucted 
ol dned sticks, witheicd leaves and glasses, and 
lined mteinally with lihious loots The eg„s ue 
of i shoit ovoid fmm, uid of a light gieen colom 
.potted with amhei Tin the hist blood fioiu foni 
to si\ aie laid, bn the second, fom 01 five, and 
when theie is a tliml biood, seldom moie thin 
tlnee The fust biood is hatched about the middle 
otApill The male is extiemely attentive to Ins 
unite, and manifests evfciaoulraaiy coinage in dm 
nig aw ty enemies fiom tlie nest Mocking buds 
often assemble on such occasions, anil buds of 
picj, tai snpeuoi to them m si/e and stiength, 
an- compelled to letieit .Snakes aie killed by 
leiteiated blows on the held, and cats learn to 
nmsidei the vicinity of a nioikmg lmd s nest un 
-ife The food of the inoekmg lmd consists cluUly 
ot hemes and nisei Ls The mocking bud is easily 
idled by the hand it lemmed <mi!v fioni the nest, 
but it is siul tbit it nev ei alt unx m c iptivity tlie 
same wealth of son„ as in its fine stite xknothei 
species of mocking biul is found in the Rocky 
Mountains, and species of the same genus aie 
among tho lincst song buds of the tempeiutc paits 
ut South Amenta 

Mock Orange, i name applied m England to 
the Gyung i (q \ ), and m the United States to the 
Pi units ita olnuunu, a small e\ei 0 ieen lCbenihhiig 
the cheny Inuel 

Mode, a name given to the. ecclesiastical scales 
humiliated by St Auibiosc and St Giegmy (see 
IIauxioni, Plus song) Foi Majoi and Mmoi 
Modes, see SCULL 

Modelling. See Clay, Poiteiu, Sculptuke 

Modena (anc Muitna), capital of the foimei 
duchy of Modena, stands on a lnoad plain in 
Noithein Italy, 23 miles by mil NAY of Bologna 
Pop (1881) 31,033, in commune, 58,058 It is 
simoundetl with ramp.iits, now cnnveited into 
piomenades, and has line stieets, many oi them 
ai ended both sides The ancient Via -Emilia 
dn ides it into the old and neiv oil y. The cathe 
dial of St Gemimanus, a Romanesque building, 
was begun, at the instance of the famous Countess 
Matilda, m 1099, and has a line facade ; its cam 
pamle is one of the gieat toweis of Italy. The 
ducal (now loyal) palace, a pictuiesque stuie 
tuie of the 17th centuiy, has an infinity of 
gallenes, conits, and maihle aiches, and contains 
the Este lilnaiy of 90,000 volumes and 3000 MSS , 
the Este ai chives, collections of coins, and the 
galleiy of pictiues, including vvoiks liy Guido, the 
Cauacci, Gueieino, Ooneggio, and other gicat 
Italian niasteis Modena possesses besides a uni 
veisity (1678), with 33 tuncheis and 287 students, 
an academy of sciences and aits, an olisena 
toiy, a botanic gaiden, and nuhtaiy schools The 
chief manufactuied pioduots aie silk, leathei, 
vinegai, and cast metals Theie is a veiy lnely 
bade'' m agiiciiltnial pioducts Ougmally an 
Efemscan town, Modena was eonqueied successively' 
by the Gauls and the Romans, and desboy cd 
by Constantine the Gieat, the Goths, and the 
Longobaids Chaileinagne made it the capital 


ot o line of count' the family of E<-te (q v ) 
became it' mastei, in 1288 , and ui 1132 the ltign 
mg maiquis vva' cieated duke by the Empeioi 
I ledeutk III Ihnin 0 the limt half of the 19th 
centmv its dukes pmsued a tyrannous leactive 
policy again 't liheialisni, and weie on moie than 
one occasion expelled then dominions, finally and 
definitively m I860 The duchy was then mcoi 
pouted m the kingdom of Italy, and af tel wauls 
divided into tlie piov inces of Modena, Reggio, and 
Ma"a t’anaia Aiea of piovmee, 994 mi m , 
pop ( 1881 ) 279,254 , ( 1889 ) 303 341 

Modica, an ml uni town of Sicily, 45 miles SIY 
ot Syiacuse, with tindeinfiuit, oil, yyine, and Liam 
Pop 3S,390 

Modfeska, Helen v, Poll'll acbess, was bom 
m Cracow, 12th Octohei 1844, and began to act in a 
Ravelling company in 18G1 Fom yeais l.itei she 
made a gieat name at Chacon, and fiom 186S to 
1876 y\as the lii't actieas of IVai saw Then 'he 
settled, with hei second husband, neai Los Angeles, 
Cahfmma, to ti y fanning , hut the enteipiue not 
succeeding, she letmned to the sti Q e, and won a 
umipletc tuiunph a' Aduonnc Leumviem at San 
FnuKi'cn in 1877, although she acted m English, 
of which language 'he hail known nothing seven 
months befoic .Since that tune 'he has been 
itkiiow lodged one of the hist of modem emotional 
aclipsses, achieving hei gieatest tuumphs, both in 
the United State, and in Gieat Bntam, m such idles 
as Juliet, Rosalind, Beatrice, and in the Duma 
am Camillas and Saulou’s Oiklfi 

Modocs, an Indian tube of Noithein Cali 
foima, which in 1S72, aftei fiun„ on the United 
Slates foices, letieated to the ueiglibouiing lava- 
beds, and theie defended themselves despeiately 
till June 1873, killing' oi wounding 132 of the 
ti oops Then chief, Captain Jack, anti tlnee 
otheis weie hanged in Octohei; about a bundled 
who had not followed him weie peinutted to 
lem.un in California, the iest(245) weie ban sfened 
to Indian teiutoiy 

Modulation, in Music When m the comxe 
of a melody the keynote is changed, and the 
ouginal scale alteied by the mtioductiou of a new 
shaip oi flat, such change is culled modulation 
Much of the pleasuie ot music is denied fiom a 
judicious use of modulation The ait of good 
modulation fiom one key to anothei consist, in 
the piopei choice of mtennediate clioids Sudden 
tiansitions, without mtennediate choidx, should he 
employed hut spanngly, and m peoulnu cucum 
stances 

Moe, J ou , ln ( 1815-82) See Asbjoknsen 

Much, a Danish island m the Baltic Sea, at the 
south east end of Zealand It is 20 miles m length, 
and has 13,000 inhabitants 

Muil'is, Like, the ancient Cheek name ot a 
sheet of yvatei m Egypt, now in the piouuce of 
Fayyiini ( q v ), about 50 miles &W of Cano ; 
extieme length fiom noith east to southwest, 35 
miles The ivateis aie blackish In the tune of 
the Pbaiauhs the lovenne denied fiom the fishenes 
was applied to the maintenance of the queen s 
waidiohe and peifumes 

Mocvo, oi Merit, Lake, lies SW of Tanga 
nyika in Central Afuca, on 9° S lat and 29 a E 
long, and is tiavemed by the Luapula (see 
Congo) This lake w as discov eied by Livingstone 
in 1868 Its shoies yield salt 

Meesia, an ancient Roman piovmee, divided 
by the livei Chinns (Zilmt/a) into two puts, 
the eastern coi responding to the piesent Bulgana, 
and the western (Mixsia Supeiior) to Seivia 
Its ouginal inhabitants weio mostly of Tlnncian 
lace In 75 bo the Romans hist came into 
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conflict with the Gauli-di <n Celtic m\ ulcis of 
the land, who hail settled in NN c-Jeni Miwi two 
liuiuliul i can. picnou-li , lmt the\ did not con 
C|iiei IN G'teiii 01 Uppei Ma,sia until 24 m and 
Eiitein 01 Lowoi Mccsia until 15 B C To piotccl 
these pionnees fiom the Daeians and San nat inns 
beyond the mei, a wall was limit anil fm tilled 
posts elected, along the Danube Tlie Empeioi 
Valens pei nutted the Vi iy>ths to settle m JVlu.su. 
in 175 AT) I loin the oth to the 7tli ceiitun 
AVcstcun Muesia w is colonised by the Mai laces 
who still occupy it, and Eistein Mic-ia In the 
li illy Allans 

Mte&o-Gofhs, the name gnen to tlie Goths 
(q i ) who in the Id eentui \ mil in the 5th settled 
in Lowei Mitsui It was foi them that Ulhlas 
(q i ) tianslated the benptmes 

Mollat, a pleasant w itemi 0 pi itt and bmgh of 
Oniony (lbli) in Vppci Vnn imlale, Duinfiiesslnie, 
51 miles bb\V of Ldinhin^h by mid, mil (>4 In a 
shuit Inanch ( 1SS 1 ) of the C ilcdom in Eulwai It 
lies 370 feet ihoi e se i lei el, engu t hi imind glassy 
hills (the loftiest, Hailfell, 2051 feet), and m the 
midst of delightful stencil, chief teitmes of winch 
aie ‘ilaik Loch Skene, the Gici Maie s Tail and 
the Ileuls Beef tub Its annual spiing-, tin 
pnncipal of winch, like that of Ilauognte, is 
sal me and snlphui ous, have been celelnated since 
1653 , and its usitois bale included Home, Hnmt, 
Caily lc, ‘ Ossim Macidiei'On, Bi>s\\ ell, Blan, Bums, 
and William Black Pop (1641)1413, (1881)2161 
See Turnbulls Ih&tmy of Huff at (1871) 

Moffat, III iiilui , missionaij, was boin at 
Onmston, East Lothian, 21st Deeembci 1795 
“While follow mi the occupation of a gudenei at 
High Leigh, (Jheshue, m 1810, he olteied himself 
foi the mission field ITis senices weie accepted 
by the London Missiona.it Society, and lie sailed foi 
South Afuci m IS! 0 He aimed at Capetown in 
Januai \ 1817, audpioceedcd noithwaids beyond the 
boundftiies of Capo Colony and began bis laboms 
(Jammy 1S18) in (Lent Naniaqn aland aL the Liaal 
of Afnkanei, a chief who fioin being a tcnoi to the 
npiglibommg distmts of the colony bad eniluaced 
Cluistiaiuty , and now showed a desuefm its pio 
motion. On Decembei 27, 1819, Motlat lnained 
Maiy Smith (1795-1870), danghtei of las fmmei 
employ ei at Dnkmlieltl iieai Maneliestei ,w ho pi oy ed 
a W'oilhy helpmate He made seieial journeys 
and labmued at vannus stations befoie he settled 
at Km uman ( 1826-70 ) m Becliuaualand, nm fcb of tlie 
(Lange Pm ei Thei e be w i ought a mai \ ellous w oi k 
m ieforiiiin D the habits of the natives, and Kuiu 
man became a centie of Chnstian light and cml 
mation AN lieiev ei lie w’ent lie pleached the gospel, 
and guided the people m the aits of ciuhsed life 
He learned the Sechwaua language, and punted 
in it the New Testament (1840), the Old Testament 
(1857), and seveial lehgious, winks Mollat .spent 
about hie yeais in England (1838-43), wlieie 
he had an enthusiastic leceptiou, and published 
Ins Laboms and Slliils m tsoitth Afuca (1842), 
w Inch ga\ e a giapluc descnption of ins missionary 
toms and lemaitable adi entiues In 1843 MnH.it 
letuined to lus laboms lcmfoiced by otliei mission 
anes, lemauung till 1870, when lie hnally letuined 
to England aftei iifty foui ye.nis spent in Afuca 
In 1873 be yvas jnesented with £5000 in iceog 
nition of bis meat sen ices, He lectmed on Afiican 
missions m Westminstoi Abbey m 1S75, anil m 
18S1 was enteitamed at a banquet by the Loul 
Mayoi of London He died at the village of 
Leigh, Kent, 9th August IS 83 It mai be said 
that Moftat’s lniluence chew Livingstone to Afuca , 
ltw'asto Km union Li\ mgslone w ent hist, and he 
monied Maiy Motlat See Lives of llobeit and 
Maty Moffat, by J b Moifat ( 1885). 


MofllsSil ( fi om an Aiabic woul lueanui • 
‘ sepal ate ) a tcim cominonh used h\ Anrjo 0 
Indians toi the mini p Lit of a distin tas opposed to 
tlie idiiiinisti.Uiie beadquaiteis Tims m Eemal 
the Molussil means pi actually the whole piounce 
bey ond the city of Calcutta 

Mosador, Oi St nr 1 , a seapoit 130 mile, 
AA SAN ol the cits of Mmocco Pop about 19,000, 
of whom 8000 aie Jews and 200 Emopcans It 
stands on a locks piomontmy opposite a small 
island the channel between winch foi uis the 
somewhat uidiileieut liaibom Tt is tlie last 
built and most modem town m the eiuime 
having been laid out in 1760 by Coinut, a Piencli 
engmeei On its landwaid side the place is sm 
lounded hj dnfting suullulls, but tlie climate l, 
salubi ions, di\, and tempeialc In the Kasbali oi 
Castle, estended in 1S05 la the ‘New Kasbali,’ 
Inc the goieinoi and othci Moiiush olhcials, 
ne.uh all the Chustians, the eonsuku coips, anil 
a nuinbei ol piotcctcd Jews heie also aie the 
government omccs Tin Mcdmali is exclusively 
a Momish quaitii, while the Mellali is allotted 
to the soieh oppiessud Hcbiews Mogadoi is 
the seit of a console] able tiadewith the inteuoi, 
and next to Tan 0 iei is of all the Moiocc m pints 
the one frequented la most shipping Canny ans 
leach it from Timbuktu, and it is the outlet 
not only foi the cities of Moiocco and Dcmnat, 
but fm" the whole of the Sds couutiy It e\ 
poits almonds, nine ml, wool, goatskins, ban, 
gum aiabic, beans, lemons (utions), Ac Coni 
nieice is maiiili m tlie Jews bauds The chief 
un)ioi ts aie woollens, cottons, glass, candles, tin 
and coppei sheets, and haul w<uu geneially Its 
mumifaetiuos aie lnass tiays, daggeis, fuimtme of 
,ua\ wood, woollen cloth, Ac The total nmioits 
aie on an aientge woith about £197,000, and the 
cxpoits £175,000 pel annum, of which full) tlnee 
fouiths aie sent tioiu oi taken to (neat Bulani 
bee Biown’s edition of Fellows AdtuUnns (1890 ) 
Mogilch. See MoHiLLn 
Mo tiller, a town and small pmt of Spam, on the 
Hio 1 into, iieai its liimitli, and 8 miles E of Ilueha, 
with some tnule Pop 8122 
Mogul, also spelt, Muqh id ami Mmjhttl, is i cully 
but aimthoi foim of llont/ol The teini ‘ gieat 
Mogul ’ is the populai designation of the empeim 
of Delhi m India Tlie hist Uicat Mo n nl was 
Babui (q \ ), a de&ceudaiit of Timui the Taitai 
oi Tauieilane (qv); lie founded the ouipne m 
152b Tlie dynasty lost its powei and teuitoucs 
to the English in 1765 The last empeim, liaung 
joined the icbels in 1857, died a pnsonei m Hail 
goon (1802) See ICeene, Motjhul Empai (1806) 
Mobiles, a maikettown of Hungaiy, on the 
western aim of the Danube, 37 miles by mil EbE 
of Fiuifkiiclien It is a station foi steamboats on 
the Danube, and tlie seat of coiisu lei able tiude m 
wine, coal, tnubei, and agueultmal )iioduce Pop. 
12,385 Heie, on 29th August 1520, Louis II of 
II ungai y , with 25,000 Huiigauans, met the Sultan 
boliinan at the head of 200,000 Tmks The battle 
lesulted m tlie disastious defeat of tlie Huugaiians, 
who lost then king, seven bishops, many nobles 
and ilignitaues, and upwaids of 22,000 men In a 
second battle fonglit heie on AugusL 12, 1087, the 
Tmks in then turn weie defeated by an Austio 
Hungauan anuy uiulei Cliailes of Louaine 

Mohair, the wool of the Angola Goat (q '.) 
Pew* animals have so beautiful a emeung as the 
line, soft, silki , long, and always pme white wool 
of this goat See AA OOB 
Mohammed ( Muhammad , and less coneetly 
Mahomet , Aiab , ‘Pxaised’), the foundei of Islam 
He was lioin about the yeai 470 A I) , at Mecca, 
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ami the son of Vlitl ilhili, of the taimlj of the 
Hi'luii), anil ot Vmmi, ot the ianuly of Zulua, 
lioth ot the noneifu] tube of the Koieish, hut ot 
i Mile In anili unlj, .mil tlieiefoie of little m 
no influence Hi-, f uthei, a pool mei ch mt, died 
uthei befoie 01 -lioitly iftei Mohammed s hutli, 
«liom In'- motliei is then supposed to li.uo hamleii 
mei to a Bedouin woman, to be In ought up m the 
heiithj an ot the deceit, hut in consequence of 
the icpeited iiS of the child, which neic asciibeil 
to ilemons, the muse sent him hack in Ins thud 
ien Vi lien m\ jeais old he lost his motliei also 
His giamlfathei, Alid AI Mutlalib, adopted the 
Iioi, .uni when, two jeais Ulu, he too died, 
Mulianinied s uncle, Aim Tfilib, though pool him 
self, took lum into Ins house, and lcm.uneil his best 
mend and piotectoi tlnoughont Ins whole life rt 
seems that lie at hist gamed a scanty livelihood In, 
tunhng the Hocks of the Meccans. In Ins twenty 
iittli veil he enteicil the sen ice of i uih widow, 
mined Kludija, likewise desoonded fioin the 
Koieish, and accompanied liei cmavans — m m 
mteuoi capacity, poihaps as a cuneldiivci — thus ! 
visiting .Syiia U p to that tune his cncmnstancos | 

weie v <31 v pool Suddenly lus foifcitne changed 
The wealthy, lmt litlcen veais oldei, and twicel 
widowed hlmhja ofluod him hoi hand, which lie 
accepted She hole lum a son, Al K isun — whence 
Mob, mimed adopted the name Mini K isim — mil 
fimi dui„hteis / unuh, Biikaija, Uinin Kullhiun, 
anil Fatima uni attei wauls i second son, whom 
lie called Abd M m.if, attei an idol woisluppeil 
among lus tube Both lus sons died eaily. Mohaiu 
wed continued Ins mei chant’s tiade at Mecca, lmt 
spent mast ot lus time m sohtaiy contemplations 

Moliaimncil was of middle height, lathei lean, 
hut hioail shouhleied, altogothei of stioug build, 
and fan skinned fm an Ai al) ; slightly cmled black 
Inn How til lonnd lus stionglj developed head; lus 
ejes, oveihung with thick cjolashes, weie laige 
and coal black j lus nose, laige ami slightly btnt, 
was well foimed A long lieaul added to the 
dignity of lus appeal anco A black mole between 
his shonhleis became aftoivvaids among the faith 
till ‘the seal of piophecy ’ In lus walk he moved 
Ins whole body v lolcntly, ‘ as if descending a mown 
tarn ’ 

About the je.u GOO A D Clnistiamty had pene 
ti ited into the heai t of Aiahia, thiough Sjnaon the 
one hand, anil Aby ssuua on tile uthei .Judaism no 
less placed a piiniiinontpaif m the peninsula, clnclly 
in its Hoithem paits, winch weie dotted ovei with 
Jewish colonies, founded by emigrants aftei the 
destiuction ot Jeutsalem ; and louml about Yatli- 
ub (Medina) lemnants of the numeimis ancient 
sects, dating fiom the lust Chiistian centuues, 
such as Salnans and Mamin aim, heightened the 
lehgious feiment which, slmilly bcfoio the time of 
Mohammed, lud begun to move the minds of the 
thoughtful. At that time theie aiose seveial men 
in the Hodjas who pieacheil the futility of the 
ancient pagan eiced, with its stai vvoislnp, its 
pilg’i images and festive ceieinomes, its temples 
and its fetiches It had m leahty long ceased 
to be a living faith; lmt the gie it mass of the 
people clung to it as to a saeied lnheutance 
file unity of God — the ‘ancient leligion of 
Ahiaham’ — human lespmisilnlity, and judgment 
to come weie the doctmics piouiulgated by 
these Ilamf.s (‘conveits’), foieiunneis of Mohaiu- 
med, and many, loused by then wouls, turned 
eithei to Judaism oi to Clnistiamty The pimcipal 
scenes of these nussionaiy lahouis weie Medina, 
Taif, and Mecca, tins last was then the cuntie 
of pilgiimage to most of the Aiabian tubes, and 
theie, fiom tunes immemoiial, the Kaaba, Mount 
Aiafat, the Valley of Mina, Ac. weie held saeied 
— the Koieish, Mohammed’s tube, bavmg had the 


e.ue of these sanctnani s evei since the 3 th cental v 
It was undu tlu.se cn cumstniices that Mohammed 
telt moved to teach a new laith, which should dis 
pense with ldolatiy on the one hind, as with 
nanmv Judaism and comipt L Im-tiarntj on the 
othei He was fmtv vuuo of age when lie leaned 
the Inst divine communication in the suhrude of 
the mountain Hn i, ne.ni Mecca G iliuel appe uul 
to him, and in the name of God commanded lnm 
to pieich the tine itli n ion Iliat he w is no v ul_,u 
lmjiostoi is now ^end.illy lecogansed What p.uc 
his epilepsy, oi i itliei hysteiia, had m his visions 
we ue not able to detenmne Ceitain it is that, 
aftei long and panful sohtaiy Inoodings, some 
thing at times moved him with such feaifully 
laptuioiis vebememe that, ilmmg Ins levelations, 
lie is said to have loaieil like a camel, and to have 
stieameil with peisimation , lus eves turned led, 
anil ihe foam stood oil his lips The voices lie 
lieaul weie sometimes those of a hell, sometimes 
of a man, sometimes, tliej came m Ins dieams, oi 
they weie laid m his heait IVaiaka, one ot his 
wifes lelatives, who had emhiaced Judaism, spoke 
to lnm of the Jewish doctnne, and told him the 
stoiy of the intinuhs and Isiael, lint so much 
■item dmg to the Bible as to the Mull ash, and the 
n mgeous hues of the le„endaiy poetiy of the latiei 
seem to have made as deep an mipi e-sion on 
Mohimmeils pocln il mind as the doctnne of the 
unity of God and the mom/e of the Old Testa 
men l, togethu with its civil and lehgums laws 
Chnstumty exeitised a miuoi influence upon him 
All lus know ledge of the New Testament vv as eon 
fined to a Jew apocryphal books, and with all his 
deep levuencu foi Jesus, whom he calls the gieatest 
piophet next to himself, Ins notions of the Clnistian 
leligion and its foumlei weie excessively vague (see 
Koi-vM 

His hist levelation he communicated to no 
one, it would appeal, except to Khadija, to his 
ilaughteis, Ins stepson All, bio f, minute slave 
Zaul, and his fiieud the puulent and honest Abu 
Bcki Ills othei lelatives lejected lus teachings 
with scorn Aim L.diali, his uncle, called him a 
fool ; and Aim Tahb, his adoptive fatlioi, although 
he nevei censed, tm the lionoui of his family, to 
niotect him, jet nevei piofessed any belief m 
vloliauiuieil’s wouls In the fouith yeai of Ins 
mission, bowevei, lie bad made foity pioselytes, 
chiefly slaves anil people fiom the lovvei lanks; 
and now fust some veiscsweie levealed to him, 
commanding him to come foivvaul publicly as a 
pieachei, and to defj the scoin of the unbefieveis 
He now inveighed against the pnmeval supeisti- 
tmn ot the Meccans, ami exhmteil them to a pious 
anil mo.nl life, and to the belief m an all mighty, 
all wise, eveilastmg, indivisible, all just, hut 
meiuful God, who had chosen him as lie had 
chosen the piophets of the Bible befoie lnm, so 
to teach mankind that they should escape the 
punishments of hell, and mheut eveilastmg life. 
God's meicy was piincipally to bo obtained by 
piayei, fasting, and almsgiving The belief in the 
saeiedness of the Kaaba and the eeiemonies of the 
pilgiimage was too fiimly looted in lus and the 
people’s minds not to be receiv ed into the new 
ci eed ; but cei tain bai bai ous habits of the Bedoums, 
such as the killing of then new bom daughteis, 
weie unspaimgly condemned by Mohammed. The 
piolubition of ceitain kinds of fond also belongs 
to this hist penod, when he as yet enlnely stood 
undei the influence of Judaism , the piolubition 
of gambling, usniy, and wine coming aftei the 
Hegna Whethei he did oi did not undeistand 
the ait of wilting and leading at the commence- 
ment of lus eaieei is not quite eleai ; ceitain it is 
that he pieteuded not to know it, and employed 
the sei vices of amanuenses foi Ins K manic dicta, 
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which at iimt consisted merely of luief, lhyineil 
sentences in the manner of the ancient Arabic 
soothsayers. The Meccans did not object to bis 
doings; they consider ed him a common ‘ poet,’ or 
‘ soothsayer,’ who, moreover, was not in his right 
senses, or was simply a liar. Gradually, however, 
as the number of Iris converts increased, they began 
to pay more and more attention to liis proceedings ; 
and iinally, fearing mostly for the sacredttess of 
Mecca, which the new doctrine might abolish, they 
rose in fierce opposition against tire new prophet 
and bis adherents, who dared 1 to call their ancient 
gods idols, and their ancestors fools.’ Tim Koreish 
now demanded that Abu T.ilib should silence or 
surrender his nephew. Alar Talib refused. Many 
of the converted slaves and fteedtupn had to under- 
go terrible punishments; and ntlreis suffered so 
much at the hands of their own relatives that 
they were fain to revoke theii creed. A hundred 
believeis, on the prophet's own advice, emigrated 
to Abyssinia. Mohammed himself, although pro- 
tected' by the strong arm of Abu Talib, was yet at 
that time so low-spirited ami fearful that, before 
an assembly of tiro Ivoreish, he raised three of the 
idols to mediatorial beings between God and man 
— a dictum, however, which he next day revoked 
as an inspiration of Satan, thereby increasing the 
hatred of iris adversaries. All the Hfishimi iarvrilj r 
were now excommunicated, ami all except Abu 
Lfihalr retired to Abu T.ilib’s ravine in the moun- 
tains east of Mecca. After two years they were 
restored wlrert on the brink of starvation. 

A great grief befell Mohammed at this time— his 
faithful wife Klradija died, anil, shortly afterwards, 
his uncle Abu Talib ; and, to add to Iris misery, the 
vicissitudes of his career had reduced hint by this 
time to poverty. An emigration to Taif proved a 
failure ; it was with great dillienlty that he escaped 
with his life. .Shortly after his return from Tatf he 
married Sarnia, arrd he afterwards so increased the 
number of his wives that at Iris death he still left 
nine, of whom Ayeshalr, tire daughter of Abu Ilekr, 
and Hat'sa, the daughter of Omar, are best known. 
Itt the nridst of Iris vain endeavours to find a hear- 
ing in his own city, he succeeded, during a pilgrim- 
age, in converting several rtren from Medina, whose 
inhabitants had long been accustomed to hear front 
the numerous Jews there tiro words Revelation, 
Prophecy, God’s Word, Messiah. The seed sown 
in the minds of these men bore a fruitful harvest. 
While he waited for the next pilgrimage he had in 
vision his night journey to heaven, the relation of 
which caused even his staunchest adherents to .smile 
at Iris hallucination. The next pilgrimage brought 
twelve, arrd the third more than seventy adherents 
to the new faith from Medina, and with these Ire 
entered into a close alliance. Mohammed now 
conceived the plan to .seek refuge in the friendly 
city of Medina, and about Juue 622 a.d. he fled 
thither'. About one hundred families of his faith- 
ful flock lmd preceded him some time before, 
accompanied by Abu Bekr, and reached, not with- 
out danger, the town, called tlrerrce Medinat An- 
nabifCityof the Piophet’), or Medina (‘City’), 
by way of eminence; and front this flight dates 
the Mohammedan Eta, the Ilegira (q.v. ). 

Now everything was changed to the advantage of 
the prophet and Iris religion ; arrd if formerly the 
incidents of his life are shrouded in comparative 
obscurity, they are from this date known often 
to their most insignificant details. Formerly a 
despised ‘madman or impostor,' Ire now assumed 
at once the position of highest judge, lawgiver, ancl 
ruler of the city and two most powerful Arabic 
tribes. His first care was directed towards the 
consolidation of the new worship, and tire inner 
arrangements in the congregation of his flock ; his 
next chief endeavour was to proselytise the numer- 


ous Jews v ho inhabited Ere city, to whom he marie 
marry important concessions also in tire outer' ob- 
servances of l'lam, but be was .sorely disappointed 
in his hopes to com or t them. The.v ridiculed his 
pretension to be the Messiah, and so enraged hint 
by their constant taunts that be soon abrogated bis 
concessions and became tlreir bitteicst adversary up 
to the hour of Iris death. The most important act 
itt the liiat year of the Ilegira vv as his permission 
to go to war u itlr the enemies of Islam in the name 
of God — a kind of manifesto chiefly directed against 
the Meccans. Not being able at Jrist to frglrt iris 
enemies itt open Held, lie endeavoured to weaken 
their power by attacking the caravans of the 
Ivoreish on tlreir way to Syria. Being successful 
enough in disturb tlreir trade and to conclude 
alliances with the adjoining Bedouin tribes, he at 
last dared to break evert the peace of the sacred 
month of Radj.rb, and with this (lie signal to open 
warfare was given. A battle, the lirst, between 
314 Moslems and about 600 Meccans was fought 
at Bndr, in the second year of the Ilegira, Decem- 
ber 623; the former gaitred the victory anil made 
many prisoners. A great number of advent meis 
now flocked to Mohammed, and he successfully 
continued bis expeditions against tire Ivoreish anil 
the Jewish tubes, chiefly the Beni Keinukft, of a 
suburb neat' Medina, whom he sent destitute into 
exile; and the Beni Kureidhali of another suburb, 
700 of whom lie beheaded after lire victory, while 
the women ami children were sold. Ln January 
62, 1 the Meccans defeated him at Oliotl, where he 
was dangerously wounded. The siege of Medina 
by the Meccans in 627 was frustrated by Moham- 
med's ditch and earthworks. In 6 a.h. he pro- 
claimed n public pilgrimage to Mecca. Although 
the Meccans did not allow this to be carried out, 
be gained the still greater advantage that they 
concluded a term of pence with him at Hudaihiveh 
for ten years. lie was now allowed to send his 
missionaries nil over Arabia, and even beyond lire 
frontiers, without any hindrance; and in the follow- 
ing year be bad the satisfaction of celebrating the 
pilgrimage with 2000 followers for three days un- 
disturbed at Mecca. Shortly afterwards, during 
bis expeditions against tire Jews of L’lraibar and 
Fridrih, Mohammed very nearly lost his life : a 
Jewess, Zainab by name, a relative of whom bad 
fallen in lire light against bint, placed a poisoned 
piece of roast meat befoie lriin, and although Ire 
merely tasted it lie yet up to liis death suil'ured 
from the e fleets of the poison. liis missionaries 
at this time began to carry bis doctrines abroad. 
He wrote letter's demanding the conversion of 
Chosrocs II., of Heraclius, of the king of Abyssinia, 
tire Viceroy of Egypt, and the chiefs of several 
Arabic provinces. Some received the now gospel, 
but Chosrocs II., the king of Persia, and Annu the 
Ghassanide rejected bis proposals with scorn, anil 
the latter had the messenger executed iir Moah. 
This was the cause of the first war between the 
Christians arrd the Moslems, itt which tiro latter 
were beaten with great loss by Ami'll. Some 
Meccans having taken part in a war between a 
tribe in tlreir alliance and another in Mohammed's 
alliance, be inarched at the head of 10,000 men 
against Mecca before its inhabitants had had time 
to prepare fm tire siege. It surrendered, and Moham- 
med was publicly recognised as chief and prophet. 
With this tire victory of the new religion was 
secured in Arabia. While employed in destroying 
all traces of idolatry in the captured city Mohammed 
heard of new armies which several warlike Arabic 
tribes bad concentrated near Tail (630). There 
again Ire was victorious, and now bis dominion and 
creed extended farther and farther every day. From 
all parts flocked tire deputations to do homage 
to him in the natrre of the various tribes, either as 
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tlie me-'enger of Cioil or at least as the Prince of 
Arabia, anil the year 8 of the Hegira was therefore 
calleil the year of the Deputations. Once more he 
jutrile most extensive preparations foi a war against 
the Syrian subjects of Byzantium : hut, not heing 
able to luing together a sufficient army, he had to 
he satisfied with the liomage of a few minor princes 
on hi’ way to the frontiers. Towards the cud of 
the tenth year of the Ilegira he undertook his last 
solemn pilgrimage to Mecca, and there on Mount 
Arafat lixed for all time the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage ( Hajj ) ; and he again solemnly ex- 
horted his believer's; to righteousness and piety, 
and elrielly recommended them to protect the 
weak, the poor, and the women, and to abstain 
from usrm. 

Returned from Mecca, lie occupied himself again 
with the carrying out of his expedition against 
Syria, a npcossary aid to leligioir and patriotism 
in keeping his people together, but fell dangerously 
ill very soon after his return. One night while 
suffering fiom an attack of ferer he went to the 
cemetery of Medina and prayed and wept upon the 
tombs, praising the dead, and wishing that lie him- 
self might soon he delivered from the storms of this 
world. For a fen' more days lie went about ; at 
last, too weak further to visit his wives, lie chose 
the house of Ayeshali, situated near the mosque, as 
Iris abode during his sickness. lie continued to 
take part in the public piayets as long as he could, 
until at Iasi, feeling that Ins hour had come, he once 
more preached to the people recommending Aim 
Ifekr and Oslima the son of Zaid as the generals 
whom lie bail chosen for the army. He then asked 
whether lie had wronged any one, arid read passages 
from the Koran preparing the minds of his heaveis 
fur his death and exhorting them to peace among 
themselves. A few days afterwards lie asked for 
writing materials, probably in order to fix his suc- 
cessor as chief of the faithful ; but Omar, the most 
inllnential of his followers and friends, fearing 
lie might chose Ali while lie himself inclined to 
Abu Bekr, would not allow him to lie furnished 
v ith them. In his last wanderings he spoke only 
of angels and heaven. Ho died in the lap of 
Ayeshali about noon of Monday the 12th (lllli) 
of the third month in the year 11 of the Hegira 
(8th June 032). Ilis death caused an immense 
excitement and distress among tire faithful ; and 
Omar, who himself would not believe in it, tried 
to persuade the people that he was still alive. Blit 
Abu Bekr Raid to the assembled multitude : ‘Who- 
ever among you has served Mohammed let him 
know that Mohammed is dead ; hut he who has 
served the God of Mohammed let him continue in 
His service, for He is still alive and never dies.’ 
While his corpse was yet unlmried the quarrels 
about his successor, whom he had not definitely 
been able to appoint, commenced; but finally Aim 
Bekr received the homage of the principal Moslems 
at Medina. Mohammed was then lurried irr the 
night between the 9th and 10th of June, after- 
long discussions, iir the house of Ayesliah, where 
he had died, and which afterwards became part of 
the adjoining mosque. 

A man of Mohammed’s extraordinary powers 
and gifts is not to he judged liy a modern common- 
place standard ; the manners and morals of his 
own time and country must also he taken into 
consideration. He was at times deceitful, cunning, 
revengeful, cowaidly, addicted to sensuality, and 
even a murderer. Yet not only his public station 
as_ prophet, preacher, and prince, hut also his 
private character, his amiability, bis faithfulness 
towards friends, his tenderness towards his family, 
and the frequent readiness to forgive an enemy must 
be taken into consideration, besides the extreme 
simplicity of liis domestic life ; lie lived when 


already in full power in a miserable but, mended 
bis own clothes, mnl fieed all his slaves. And, to 
do him full justice. Ids melancholic temperament, 
his nervousness, which often hindered on frenzy and 
la ought him to the brink of suicide, and bis poetic 
temperament must not tie fm gotten. Altogether 
bis mind contained the strangest mixture of right 
and wrong, of truth and enor. Although bin self- 
chosen mission was the abolition of supeistition, lie 
yeL believed in jinns, omens, charms, and (beams — 
an additional reason against flic now generally 
abandoned notion that he was a vulgar designer, 
who by no means deceived himself about those 
revelations he pretended to have leceived. And 
though the religion of Islam may lightly or wrongly 
he considered the bane of eastern states and nations 
in our dav, it should he remembered that it is not 
necessarily Islam that lias caused the corruption, 
as indeed its ethics are for the most part of a high 
order ; and in the second place, that Mohammed 
is not to lie made responsible for all the errois of 
his successors. Take him all in all, the bistmy of 
humanity has seen few more earnest, noble, and 
sincere ‘prophets,’ men irresistibly impelled by an 
inner power to admonish and lo teach, and to utter 
austeie and .sublime truths the full purport of which 
is often unknown to themselves. 

8ee the Lives in German by Weil (1843), Sprenger 
( 18H1-G5 ), Nolclokc ( 1803 ), ICrelil ( vol. i. 1681 ) ; in French 
by Dclapovte (fS74 ) ; and Sir W. Muir, Life of Mahomet 
(-1 vols. 1858-01; new od. 1877), and Mahomet ami Iblum 
(1SB7) ; abo Syed Ameer Ali, C.I.E., The Life and Tiuch- 
ui<is of Mohammed (1S90). 

Mohammedanism, the religion founded by 
Mohammed, or, aecoiding to him, the only orthodox 
creed existing fiom the beginning of the world, and 
preached by all the prophets ever since Adam. It 
is also called Islihn, ‘ Resignation, ’ entire Sub- 
mission to the will and precepts of God. Tn its 
exclusively dogmatical or theoretical part it is 
Imdn, ‘ Faith p in its practical, Din, ‘Religion,’ 
The fundamental principles of the former are con- 
tained in the two articles of belief : ‘ There is no 
God but God; and Mohammed is God’s Apostle.’ 
The Mohammedan doctrine of God's natuic and 
attributes coincides with the Christian, in so far 
as He is by both declared to lie the Creator of 
all things in heaven and earth, who rules and pre- 
serves all things, without beginning, omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent, and full of mercy. But, 
according to the Mohammedan belief, He lias no 
offspring : ‘He begetteth not, nor is He begotten.’ 
Nor is Jesus called anything but a prophet and 
apostle, although His birth is said to have been 
due to a miraculous divine operation ; and as the 
Koran superseded the Gospel, so Mohammed super- 
seded Christ. The crucifixion is said lo have been 
carried out upon another person, Christ having 
been taken up unto God before the decree was put 
into execution. Christ will come again upon the 
earth to establish everywhere the Moslem religion, 
and to he a sign of the coming of the day of judg- 
ment. Next to the belief in God, that in anguls 
forms a prominent dogma. Created of fire, and 
endowed with a kind of uncorporeal body, of no 
sex, they .stand between God and man, adoring or 
waiting upon God, or interceding for and guarding 
man. The four chief angels are Gabriel, ‘The Holy 
Spirit’ or ‘Angel of Revelations;’ Michael, the 
special protector and guardian of the Jews; Raphael 
(Azrnel, Azrail), the ‘Angel of Death;’ and Uriel 
( Israfil ), whose office it will be lo sound the trumpet 
at the Resurrection. Islam borrowed its ideas of the 
unseen world from the Persians or from the Jews, 
who fiad borrowed them from the Persians (see 
Angel). To each human being are appointed two 
guardian angels. Besides angels, there are good 
and evil genii, the chief of the latter, who are 
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generally called Ifrit, being Iblis (‘Despair’), once 
called Azazil, who, refusing to pay homage to 
Adam, was rejected by God. These jinn are of a 
grosser fabric than angels, and subject to death. 
Thevaie, in almost every respect, like the S bedim 
in the Talmud and Alidrash. A further belief is 
in ceitain God-given Scriptures, levealeil .succes- 
sively to the diileient pro] diets. Four only of the 
original one hundred and four sacred hooks — the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, and the Koran 
— are said to have survived ; the three fanner, 
however, in a mutilated and falsified condition. 
The number of piophets, sent at various times, is 
■stated vaiiously at between two and three hundred 
thousand, among is bom 313 were apostles, and six 
were specially commissioned to proclaim new laws 
and dispensations, which abrogated the pieceding 
ones. These weie Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mohammed — tiie last the greatest of 
them all, and the (minder of the linal dispensation. 

The belief in the lesm lection and the linal judg- 
ment is the next article of faith. The dead are 
received in their graves by an angel announcing 
the coming of the two examiners, Munich- and 
Nakir, who put questions to the corpse respecting 
bis belief in God and Mohammed, and who, in 
accordance with the answers, either torture or 
comfort him. Concerning the condition of (he soul 
between death and the resurrection Islam has no 
authoritative teaching. The soul is supposed, 
according to its rank, either to enter immediately 
into paradise (as do the prophets), or to partake, in 
the shape of a green biid, of the delights of the 
abode of bliss (as the maityis) ; while, in the case 
of common believers, it stays near t lie grave, or is 
with Adam in the lowest heaven, or remains either 
in the well of Zem-Zem nr in the trumpet of the 
resurrection. The souls of the infidels dwell in a 
certain well in the province of Hadranmut, or, being 
first offered to heaven, then offered to earth, and 
rejected by both, are subject to unspeakable tor- 
tures until the day of resurrection. Concerning 
the latter, great discrepancy reigns among the 
Mohammed an theologians. Mohammed himself 
seems to have hold that both soul and body will bo 
raised ; and the ‘ bone Luz ’ of the Jewish Haggadah 
was by him transformed into the hone A1 Ajb ( ‘ the 
rump-hone ’ ), which will remain nneorrupted till 
the fast day, and from which the whole hotly will 
spring anew, after a forty days' rain. Among the 
signs by which the approach of the last day may he 
known — nearly all taken from the legendary part 
of the Talmud and Midrash— are the decay of faith 
among men, the advancing of the meanest persons 
to highest dignities, wars, seditions, and tumults, 
and consequent dire distress. The sun will rise in 
the west, the Beast will appear, Constantinople 
will he taken by the descendants of Isaac, the 
Maluli (q.v.) will come, the Dentil or arch-impostor 
also will come and lie killed by Jesus at Link 
There will further take place a war with the Jews, 
the coming of Gog and Magog ( Ydyflj and Majftj’s), 
a great smoke, an eclipse, the Mohammedans will 
return to idolatry, the Kaaba will he destroyed by 
the Ethiopians, beasts anil inanimate things will 
speak, and finally, a wind will sweep away the 
souls of those who have faith. The time of the 
resurrection Mohammed himself could not learn 
from Gabriel -. it is a mystery. Three blasts will 
announce it : that of consternation, of such terrible 
powers that mothers shall neglect the babes on 
their breasts, and that heaven and earth will melt ; 
that of examination, which will annihilate all 
things and beings, save paradise and hell, and their 
inhabitants ; and forty years later, that of resur- 
rection, when all men, Mohammed fiist, shall have 
their souls breathed into their restored bodies, and 
will sleep in their sepulchres until the final doom 


ha- been passed upon them. The day of judgment, 
lasting from one to fifty thou-and vcais, nil] call 
up angels, genii, men, and animals. The trial 
over, the righteous will enter paiadise to the right 
hand, and the nicked will pass to the left into 
hell ; both, however, have first fo go over the 
bridge A1 Shat, laid over the midst of bell, and 
finer than a hair, and sharper than the edge of a 
swoul, and beset with thorns on either side. The 
righteous will proceed on tlieii path with ease and 
swiftness, hut the nicked will fall down headlonv 
to hell below. 

Hell is divided into seven stories or apartments, 
lespectively assigned to Mohammedans, Jews, Chris- 
tians, Saliians, Msigians, idolatois, and, lowest of 
all, the hypocrites, who, outwardly piofessing 
a leligion, in reality had none. The degiees 
of pain, chiefly consisting in intense heat and 
cold, vary ; but Mohammedans and all who pro- 
fessed the unity of Goil will finally be released, 
while nnbeliev eis and idolatois will be condemned 
fo eternal punishment. Paradise is divided from 
hell by a partition (Aiuf), in which a ceitain num- 
ber or half-saints will find place. The blessed, 
destined for the abodes of eternal delight (Jaruint 
Aden ; Heh. Gan Eden), will fiist drink of the Pond 
of the Prophet, which is supplied from the rivers 
of paiadise, whiter than milk, and mine odorifer- 
ous than musk. Ai lived at one of the eight gates, 
they will be met by beautiful youths and angels ; 
and their degree of righteousness (piophets, reli- 
gious teachers, nmrtyis, believers) will procure for 
them the conesponding degree of happiness. Vet, 
according to the Mohammedan doctrine, it is not 
a person’s good works or meiits that gain his 
admittance, hut solely God’s mercy. The poor 
will enter paradise five bundled yeais before the 
rich. The majority of the inhabitants of hell are 
women. The various felicities which await the 
pious (and of which there are about a hundred 
degrees), are a wild conglomeration of Jewish, 
Christian, Magian, and other fancies on the subject, 
to which flit? Prophet’s o\\ n exceedingly sensual 
imagination has added largely. Feasting in the 
most gorgeous and delicious variety, the most 
costly and brilliant garments, odoms and music 
of tiie most ravishing nature, and above all, the 
enjoyment of the Ilftr Al Oyfm, the blaclc-eycd 
daughters of paradise, created of pine musk, and 
free from all the bodily weaknesses of the female 
sex, are held out as a rcwaid lo the commonest 
inhabitants of paradise, who will always remain in 
the full vigour of their youth and manhood. For 
those deserving a higher degree of recompense 
rewards will be prepared of a purely spiritual kind 
— i.c. the ‘beholding of God’s face’ by night and 
by day. A separate abode of happiness will also 
be reserved for women. The last of the precepts 
of pure faith taught by Mohammedanism is the 
full and unconditional submission to God’s decioo 
(Islam), and the predestination of good and evil. 
Not only a man's fortunes, but bis deeds, and con- 
sequently bis future reward or punishment, are 
irrevocably, and thus unavoidably, pre-ordained 
(Fate, kismeh) -. a doctrine which is not, however, 
taken literally by all Moslems, but which hns no 
doubt contributed largely to the success of Islam 
by inspiring its champions with the greatest con- 
tempt for the dangers of warfare. 

The Din, or piactieal part of Islam, which con- 
tains the ritual and moral laws, inculcates as the 
chief duties the following four : prayer, almsgiving, 
fasting, and pilgrimage. 

Prayer, ‘ the key of paradise,’ comprises also 
certain religious purifications, as the most necessary 
preparations. They aie of two kinds : the Gluts/, 
or total immersion of the body, required as a re- 
ligious ceremony on some special occasions ; and 
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tlie T Viuh'i, a partial alilution, to be pci formed 
immediately before the prayer. Thi-. is of primary 
importance, and consists of tlie rvashinp; of hands, 
fare, ears, ami feet up to the ankles — a proceeding 
generally accompanied at each stare liy corie^poiul- 
f n ,r pious sentences, and concluded liy the recital 
of°the f>7 th chapter of tlie Koran. If water he 
beyond reach, dry dust or sand may supply its 
place. ‘ Tlie practice of religion being founded on 
cleanliness,’ the ground or the carpet upon which 
the believer prays must be as clean as possible, and 
the use of a special piayer-carpet is therefore recom- 
mended. Every Mohammedan is obliged to pray 
live times in the space of every twenty-four hours. 
The prayer (Salat) itself consists partly of extracts 
from the Koran (Thud), partly of pieces ordained 
by the Prophet without allegation of a divine order 
(Snnnab). The tiist time of prayer commences 
about sunset; the second at nightfall; the third 
at daybreak ; the fourth about noon ; the lif tit in 
the afternoon. The believers are not to commence 
their prayers exactly at sunrise, or noon, or sunset, 
lest they' might be confounded with the infidel Smi- 
worshippers. These several times of prayer are 
announced by tiro Mue/rins (q. v.Jfrom the minarets 
of the mosques. Their chant, sung to a very simple 
hut solemn melody, sounds harmoniously and sonor- 
ously down the height of the mosque, through tire 
mid-day din and roar of the cities, lint its impres- 
siveness is most strikingly poetical in the stillness 
of night. The day-call (the AdA. 11 ) consists chielty 
of tlie confession of faith (‘God is most great, 1 
‘Mohammed is God’s apostle;’ ‘C’oine to prayer, 
come to security ') repealed several times ; the night- 
calls (Ula, the first; Ebed, the second), destined 
for persons who desire to perform supererogatory 
acts of devotion, are much longer. The believer 
often changes his posture during his prayers ; and 
one series of such inclinations (if head and knees, 
prostrations, &c. is called a Itcka. It is also 
necessary that the face of the worshipper should 
he turned towards the Kibleh, in the direction of 
Mecca, tlie exterior wall of the mosque marking 
that direction being distinguished by a niche 
(Mihnib). All sumptuous and pompous apparel 
is laid aside before the believer approaches the 
sacred place ; and the extreme solemnity and de- 
corum, the humility, the devotion which pervades 
it hare been unanimously held up as an example 
to other creeds. The mosques are always open. 
Women, although not strictly forbidden to enter 
the mosque, yet are practically not allowed to pray 
there, lest their presence might be hurtful to true 
devotion. Besides these prayers, there are others 
ordained for special occasions, as on a pilgrimage, 
before a battle, at funerals, during an eclipse, Ac. 
Moslems may to God only, but implore the inter- 
cession of Mohammed, saints, and angels (see 
MosqtjE). Mohammedanism has no clergy in our 
sense of tlie word, the civil and religious law being 
hound up in one (see Mullah, Mufti). 

Next in importance stands the duty of giving 
alms. Those are twofold — legal and voluntary, but 
the former, onee collected by the sovereign, and 
applied to pious uses, lias now been practically 
abrogated. The latter is, according to the law, to 
be given once every year, of cattle, money, corn, 
fruits, and wares sold, at about the late of from 
two and a half up to twenty per cent. Besides 
these, it is usual to bestow a measure of pro- 
visions upon the poor at the end of the sacred 
month of Ilamadiin. 

Tlie duty of fasting follows (see Fasts). During 
the whole month of Ramackbi the Moslem is com- 
manded to refrain from eating, drinking, smoking, 
smelling pei fumes, bathing, and every unnecessary 
indulgence in worldly pleasure, from daybreak 
until sunset. From that period till the morning 


lie is allowed to eat, dunk, and enjoy bini'elf. The 
Arabian year consisting of twelve lunar months, it 
often happens that the Ramadan falls in mid- 
summer, when the fasting, more especially the 
abstaining from dunking, is exre--i\ eiy mollify- 
ing. None are exempt from this duty save the 
sick, travellers, and soldiers in time of war; hut 
they are hound to fast an equal number of days 
dming some other months. Noises and pregnant 
women aie cut indy free from fasting. It is Moham- 
med's special and express desire that no one should 
fast who is not quite equal to it, lest he might 
injure his health and disqualify himself for ncoes- 
saiy labour. Of the other commendable fast days 
the Ashnra, on the 10th of Moharram, deceives 
special mention. Theie are very few Moslems that 
do not keep the Ramadan, even if they neglect 
their other religious duties ; at all events, they all 
pictend to keep it most stiictly, fasting being con- 
sidered ‘one-fomth part of the faith,’ nay, ‘the 
gate of leligion.' — For the fouith paramount duty 
of the Mohammedan, the pilgi image to Mecca, see 
Mecca. 

With the ‘positive’ ordinances of Islam may also 
he reckoned the minor and gi eater festivals. The 
lirst (Al-Fetr, or ‘breaking the fast'), following 
immediately upon the Ramadan, begins on the lii-t 
day of the month of Shawfil, and lasts tin ee days. 
The second (Eed Al-ICoih.in, or ‘sacrifice’) begins 
on the 10th of Dlm'l Hijjeli, when the pilgrims 
perform theii sacrifice, and lasts three or four days. 
The weekly day of rest is the Friday, because, tiom 
times long before Mohammed, the people used to 
hold public assemblies for civil as well as religious 
purposes on that day. When the special Fiiday 
service with its Chotbeli or Homily is over, the 
people are allowed to return to their worldly 
affairs, if they cannot afford to give themselves up 
entirely to pleasure or devotion for the rest of the 
sacred period. 

The ancient rite of circumcision is used in Moham- 
medanism as tlie badge of the faith. It is commonly 
performed between the sixth and eighth year, (-if 
the fundamental prohibitory laws of the Koran, 
one fmbids tlie drinking of wine, which includes 
all strong and inebriating liqums, as giving iFe 
to ‘ more evil than good ; ’ and although of late, 
chiefly through Emopean influence, very many 
Moslems have lost their religious scruples on that 
score, and not only secretly but openly indulge in 
spirits, yet tlie great hulk of the faithful refuse 
even to make use of the proceeds of the sale of 
wine or grapes. Some over scrupulous believers 
even include opium, coffee, and tobacco in the pro- 
hibition ; but general practice has decided differ- 
ently. Tlie prohibitory laws respecting fond re- 
semble closely those of Judaism ; blood, the flerii 
of swine, animals that have died fiom disease or 
age, or on which the name of some idol has been 
invoked, or that have been sacrificed to an 
idol, or have been strangled, or killed by a 
blow, a fall, or by some other beast, are strictly 
forbidden. ‘Pure’ animals must be slaughtered 
according to certain fixed rules, and the name of 
God is to be invoked before the operation, with- 
out, however, the usual addition of the benevolent 
epithets. Fish, birds, and game are mostly allowed 
for food. 

All games subject to chance, such as dice, cards, 
tables, bets, are considered so wicked that a 
gambler’s testimony is invalid in a court of law. 
Chess and other games depending on skill, pro- 
vided that they do not interfere with the legular 
performance of religious duties, and that they are 
played without any stakes whatsoever, are allowed 
by the majority of Moslem theologians. Usury is 
strictly prohibited. Taking interest upon any 
loan, however large or small, or profiting in trade 
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through any questionable means, .save by buying 
and selling, is severely condemned. 

To preient the faithful from ever falling back 
into idolati ,v the law-, relating to image-, and pie- 
tuies have been made veiy stringent. Wliosoevei 
makes an imitation of any living being, in stone, 
wood, or any othci inateiial, shall on the day of 
judgment he asked to endow his creation with 
life and soul, and, on his protesting his inability to 
do so, shall undergo the punishment of hell for a 
certain period. The head of law civil and religions 
is the Calif. His vioegeieut in religion is the Grand 
Mufti or Sheikh ul Islam, under whom are the 
w hole guild of 1’lemfi or experts. 

The civil and criminal laws of Mohammedanism, 
founded both on the Koran and on the Traditions 
( Sun mi ), are in some instances, where the letter of 
the written or oral pi ecept allows of various explana- 
tions, or wlieie the case in question is not foreseen, 
intei pieled according to the opinion of one of the 
four gie.it masters of Islam — Abu Hanifa, Maleic 
Itm Ans, Slnifei, Ilm Hanhal — within the pale of 
their respectiie seels. The principal points, how- 
eier, upon which all Mohammedans agree are the 
following. Polygamy is allowed. ‘ Take in mar- 
liage of the women who please you, two, three, or 
four; hub if ye fear that ye cannot act equitably, 
one, or those whom your right hands have ac- 
quired’ — i.e. your slaves. Thus four wives, and a 
certain number of concubine slaies, is the extent 
to which a Moslem may legally go. The Prophet’s 
example proves nothing to the contrary, since 1m 
was endowed with special privileges. It is more- 
over added, as an advice, that to marry one or two 
is quite sullicient for a man. A Moslem may, if 
urged by excessive love, or if unable to obtain a 
■wife of his own creed, marry a Christian woman or 
a Jewess, but a Mohammedan woman is not, under 
any circumstances, to marry an unbeliever. In all 
cases, however, the child of'a Moslem father, what- 
ever the mother’s faith, is a Moslem ; nor does the 
wife that is an unbeliever inherit at her husband’s 
death. A simple declaration of a man and woman 
at the age of puberty, befme two witnesses, of their 
intention to marry each other, and the payment of 
part of the dowry (which is indispensable, and 
must amount to at least ten dirhems, or about live 
shillings) is sufficient for a legal marriage. A girl 
under age is given away by her natural or appointed 
guardian, with or without her consent. To see the 
face of any woman who is neither his wife nor his 
concubine, and who does not belong to any of tlie 
forbidden degrees, is strictly forbidden ' to the 
believer. Divorce is an easy thing for a Moslem 
husband. Twice a man may send away his wife 
and take her back again without any ceremony ; 
the third time, however, or if he unite the triple 
divorce in one sentence at once, he dare not receive 
her again in wedlock until she have been married 
to another man in the meantime. Mere dislike is 
sufficient reason for a man to dissolve the conjugal 
ties, aud his saying ‘Thou art divorced,’ or ‘I 
diioice thee,’ together with the payment of part of 
the wife’s dowry, is all that is required from him 
by the laiv. A wife, on the other hand, is bound to 
her husband for ever, unless she can prove some 
flagrant ill-usage or neglect of conjugal duty on 
his jiart ; and oven then she forfeits part, or the 
whole, of her dowry. A woman proving disobedient 
to her husband may he declared by the cadi re- 
bellious, aud the husband is no longer hound to 
maintain her ; hut lie cannot he forced to divorce 
her under these circumstances. If a slave becomes 
a mother bv her master, and lie acknowledges the 
child to be his own, the child is free, and the mother 
is to be emancipated at the master’s death. A free 
person wishing to marry his or her slave must first 
emancipate this slave. 


The privilege of primogeniture does not exist in 
the Mohammedan law, but males generally receive 
a double share. A person may not bequeath more 
than one-third of his property, unless tlieie be no 
legal beiis. Children — whether begotten with the 
legal wife, or slave, or concubine, or only adopted 
— and their descendants aie the first heirs; next 
come the claims of wives, parents, brotheis, sisters, 
in their older. "Where there is no legal lieir the 
property falls to the ciown. The law is very 
lenient towards debtors, the Ivoiau recommending 
the cieditor to remit a debt ‘as alms.’ Insolvency 
and inability to work for the discharge of the claim 
solve all further obligations. The most conscien- 
tious pevfoi niauce of all private contracts, however, 
is constantly lecommended in the Koran, 

Murder is punishable either with death or by 
the payment of a fine to the family of the deceased, 
accoiding to their own pleasure. There must, how- 
ever, be palliating circumstances in the latter case. 
Unintentional homicide is expiablc by fleeing a 
believei fiom Maveiy, and paying to the family a 
certain sum in proportion to the lank and sex of 
the deceased. lie who has not the means of flee- 
ing a believer is to fast for two months, by way of 
penance. According to the strict letter of the law, 
a man is not liable to capilal punishment for kill- 
ing his own child or an infidel ; hut, practically, 
no difference is generally made by civilised Mo- 
hammedan governments in our day : murdei is 
punished with death, and no line frees the culprit. 

The Mosaic law of retaliation, in case of inten- 
tional wounds and mutilation, holds good also for 
Islam; that is (not, as has ignorantly been sup- 
posed, that the corresponding limb of the offender 
is to he cut oil), a certain proportionate lino in 
money is to be paid to the injuied. The payment 
for any of the single limbs of the human body, 
such as the nose, is Ihe full price, the same as for 
a homicide ; for a limb which is found twice, like 
hand 01 foot, half ; for a finger or toe, the tenth 
part. Women and slaves have smaller claims, 
Injuries of a diuigetous or otherwise grievous 
nature pay the full price; tlmso of an inferior 
kind bring the perpetiator within reach of the 
lash or cudgel. 

The Koran orders theft to be punished by cut- 
ting oil the chief offending limb, the right hand ; 
the second theft is punishable by the loss of the 
left foot ; the tliiul, of the left hand ; the fourth, 
of the right foot ; but the ordinary punishments 
of imprisonment, hard labour, and the bastinado 
have been substituted in our days. Not, however, 
if the property stolon v’eie of easy access to the 
thief, nor if it consisted of food, since he may have 
taken this to satisfy the craving of his hunger. 

Unchastity on the part of a woman was, in the 
commencement of Islam, punished by imprison- 
ment for life, for which afterwards, however, 
stoning w r as substituted in the case of a married 
woman, and a hundred stripes and a year’s exile 
in the case of an unmarried free woman ; a slave 
to undergo only half of that punishment, Forni- 
cation in either sex is, by the laiv of the Koran, to 
be visited with a hundred stripes. 

Infidelity, or apostasy from Islam, is a crime to 
be visited by the death of the oll’endor, if ho have 
been warned thrice without recanting. Equally 
severe, and not to be averted by repentance or 
revocation of any kind, is the punishment inflicted 
for blasphemy — against God, Mohammed, Christ, 
Moses, or any other piopliet. 

A further injunction of the Koran, for the carry- 
ing out of which the time has well-nigh gone by, 
is that of making war against the Infidels. He 
who is slain while lighting in defence and for the 
propagation of Islam is reckoned a martyr ; while 
a deserter from the holy war is held up as an 
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object of execiation, and has forfeited life in 
t|,n woild as well as in the world to come. At 
iii^t all the enemies taken in battle were nitblessly 
slain. Latei, however, it became the law to give 
the people of a different faith against whom war 
w a-, declared the choice of tin ee things : either to 
embrace Islam, in which case they became Moslems 
at once, free in their persons and fortunes, and 
entitled to all the privileges of Moslems; or to 
submit to pay tribute — in which ease they were 
allowed to continue in tlieiv religion, if it did not 
imply gross idolatry or otherwise offend against 
the moial law ; or to decide the quarrel by the 
fortune of war — in which case the captive women 
and children uere made slaves, and the men either 
slain, unless they became converts at the last 
moment, or were' otherwise disposed of hv the 
prince. The fifth part of the spoil belongs ‘to 
Hod,’ that is, the Sanctuary, to the apostle and 
his kindred, to the orphans, tire poor, and the 
tr aveller. 

In eases for which subsequent ages found no 
written rnlua laid down by the Prophet, traditional 
oral dicta were taken as the norm, and later still 
precedents of the califs were binding. lienee con- 
tradictions in tlreniy and practice have crept in, 
according to tiro dill'erent traditions and decisions 
of the Imftrns or expounders of the Law, besides 
tire various interpretations pub upon the hook 
itself within the pale of the different Mohammedan 
sects. The secular tribunals, therefore, noL rrn- 
frequently differ in their decisions from the judicial 
tribunals ; and the distinction between the written 
civil Law of the ecclesiastical courts and the com- 
mon Law, aided by tiro executive power, is, fortu- 
nately for the cause of civilisation, getting clearer 
and clearer every day. 

That part of Islam which has undergone least 
change in the course of time, and which most 
distinctly reveals the mind of its author, is also 
its most complete and its most admirable part — 
we mean the ethics of the Koran. They are trot 
found, any more than the other laws, brought 
together in one, or two, or three Surahs, hut 1 like 
golden threads’ they are woven into the huge 
fabric of the religious constitution of Mohammed. 
Injustice, falsehood, pride, revengefnlness, calumny, 
mockery, avarice, prodigality, debauchery, mis- 
trust, and suspicion are inveighed against as un- 
godly and wicked ; while benevolence, liberality, 
modesty, forbearance, patience aird endurance, 
frugality, sincerity, straightforwardness, decency, 
love of peace and truth, and, above all, trust in 
God and submission to Ilis will are considered as 
the pillars of true piety, and the principal signs of 
a true believer. Nor must we omit to point out 
expressly that Mohammed never laid down that 
doctrine of absolnte predestination which destroys 
all human will and freedom, because the individual’s 
deeds cannot alter one iota in his destiny either in 
this world or in the next. So far from it, fool- 
hardiness is distinctly prohibited in the Koran (ii. 
106). Caution is lccommended. And a glance at 
the whole system of faith, which is built on hope 
and fear, rewards and punishments, paradise and 
hell, destined to be man’s portion according to his 
acts in this life, as well as the incessant exhorta- 
tions to virtue and denunciations of vice, are 
sufficient to prove that the extreme doctrine of 
predestination is not in the Koran. But sub- 
mission to the Lord’s will, hope during misfortune, 
modesty in prosperity, and entire confidence in the 
Divine plans are supported by the argument that 
everything is in the hands of the Highest Being, 
and that there is no appeal against His absolute 
decrees. 

That the worst side of Mohammed’s character, 
the often wanton cruelty with which lie pursued the 


iropagation of his faith, .-liould by bis suceessois 
lave been taken as a tiling to be imitated is not 
wonderful if we consider how brilliant the results 
of the policy of the bloody swoid had proved. 
The progress of the Moslem arms is described in 
the ailicle Calif. Eighty reals nftei Moham- 
med's death Islam reigned supieme oier Ambia, 
Syria, IVisia, Egypt, the whole of the northern 
coast of Africa, and over Spain ; and notwithstand- 
ing tlie subsequent strifes and dubious in the 
interior of thin gigantic realm, it grew and giew 
ontwaully, until the Crescent was made to gleam 
from the spiies of ,St Sophia at Constantinople 
(1453), and the war-cry, ‘Lit ilalia ill' Alh'ih ! ’ 
resounded before the gates of Vienna ( 1529 ). from 
that time, however, the splendour and the power of 
Mohammedanism began to wane. Two hundred 
millions, or 14 per cent, of the human race, profess 
Islam. Two-thirds of these are found fiom Turkey 
to faithest Malaysia, the rest in Africa. There 
aie upwards of 45 millions of Moslems in British 
India alone. Among the African races Mohammed- 
anism has lately made great progress. Vet since 
it left off conquering it has lost also that energy 
and elasticity which pi omises great things. Its 
luture fate will depend chielly on the progress of 
European conquest in the East, and the amount 
of Western civilisation which it will, for good or 
evil, import thitliei, 

The stiong points of Mohammedanism, its so- 
briety, its pure theism, its simple and intelligible 
creed, are heavily counterbalanced bj its slavery, 
its degradation of woman, its stereotyping of laws 
and science, and its belief in the past lather than 
in the future. Yet over a great part of the world 
it is what Mohammed declaieil eveiy prophet before 
him to have been, a pioneer of better things. 

Besides the Koran, the Suiuin, and the native (Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, kc.) writers on the foregoing subject, 
we mention as further references the works of the Euro- 
pean scholars D’Herbelot, Sale, De Saoy, Haumier-Purg- 
stali, Burckhardt, Sinenger, Burton, Muir, Garoin de 
Tassy, Lane, Weil, Geiger, Noldek«, ICremer. Sc-e also 
the articles on Arabia, Calif, Crusades, Dejion- 
ologv, Koran, Mecca, Shiites, Sunnites, Tuukey, 
■Wahabis. 

Mohammed, the name of four sultans of 
Turkey, of whom the most noted is Mohammed II., 
the conqueror of Constantinople; boin 1430, suc- 
ceeded 1451, died 1481. See Turkey. 

Mohamntcrah ( Mnhammmh ), a town of 
Khurislan, Persia, near the Turkish frontier. It 
stands on the lower Karan, where the latter con- 
nects by the Haffar Canal with the Shat-el-Arub. 
It has about 5000 inhabitants, and has become of 
commercial importance since the opening of the 
navigation of the Koran (q.v.). 

Moliarram, or Muiiaerem, the first month of 
the Mohammedan year, kept by the Shiite Moham- 
medans as a month of fasting and mourning, in 
commemoration of tlie sufferings of Hassan and 
Hussein (Hasan and Hosaiu), nephews of tlie 
Prophet. A celebrated passion-play (Eng. version 
by Sir Lewis Pelly in 1879) is performed during 
tl'iis month in honour of the two saints at several 
towns in Peisia and India. 

Molia've Desert, a basin, with little water 
or vegetation, Cliieily in the BE. of California, 
and extending into Arizona. The Mohave Iliver 
rises in tlie San Bernardino range, and finally dis- 
appears in the Mohave Sink. 

Moliawks, The Mohock or Mohawk Club, 
mentioned in the Spectator by Steele (No. 324) 
and Budget! (No. 347), was a scandalous club 
existing in London in 1711-12. ‘Tlie avowed 
design of their institution was mischief.’ Gay 
mentions, in Trivia , that the Mohawks rolled 
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women in hogsheads down Hnowliill, anti Swift 
told Stella of a lepnit that eighty of them had 
been put into prison ; while Lady Wentworth, 
writing to her .son Lord Stratford, says, ‘I am 
very much Lightened with the fyer, but much 
more with a gang of devils that call themselves 
Mohocks.’ A royal proclamation was issued 
against them, March IS, 1712. 

Mohawks. See Iroquois. 

Mohlc'ailS, or Moheo vxs, a warlike sub- tribe 
of Delarvaie Indians, which in the 17th century 
settled in Connecticut, and afterwards helped the 
English against the French, and the colonists 
against the English. Of the few survivois, some 
remain at Norwich, and the rest are in Kansas and 
at Green Lay, Wisconsin. Their name has become 
widely known thronglr Cooper’s novel, The Last of 
the Moh Leans. 

Moliileff, or Mogileff, the capital of a govern- 
ment in European Russia, is situated on the right 
hank of the Dnieper, 93 miles SW. of Smolensk. 
It is the seat of a Greek and a Roman Catholic 
archbishop, theii respective cathedrals dating fiom 
1780 and 1692, and has an old eaHtle, and a town- 
house built in 1679. Tanning is the principal 
industry. There is an active trade in cereals, 
leather, brandy, salt, sugar, fish, timber, <&e. Pop. 
(1S83) 41,899, two-thirds being Jews. The town 
was burned down by Peter the Great for strategical 
reasons in 1708. Heie on 23d July 1812 the French 
under Davoftt defeated the Russians under Bagra- 
tion. — The government has an area of 18,551 sip m. 
and a pop. (1887) of 1,294, 11G. 

Moliileff, or Mogiloff, a town of Podolia, 
Russia, is situated on the left hank of the Dniester, 
190 miles NW. of Odessa. Pop. (1S84) 18,421. 

Molll, Jules, orientalist, was bom at Stuttgart, 
25th October 1800, and educated for the Lntheian 
Church at Tubingen. But at an early age be was 
irresistibly attracted to oriental studies, and in 
1823 he betook himself to the famous Rilvestre 
de Sacy anti Remubat at Paris. He was nominally 
professor at Tubingen from 1S26 to 1833, but he 
lived all bis life in Paris, becoming a member of 
the Institute in 1844, and professor of Persian at 
the College de France in 1847. He was long secre- 
tary to the Soeiete Asintiipne, and bis admirably 
learned and luminous annual leports on the pro- 
gress of oriental learning were collected by 
Madame Mold, under the title Vingt-scpt A ns 
d'Histoiro dcs Etudes Orientates (2 vols. 1879-80). 
His gieat edition of the Shah Xdmeh was published 
in six folio volumes, from 1838 till 1868 ; a posthu- 
mous seventh volume, edited by Meynard, com- 
pleted tire gigantic undertaking in 1878 (Fr. 
tians., 7 vols., in same year). Mold died 3d 
January 1876. He was a scholar of altogether 
unusual bieadth of mind, and exercised a wide 
influence on his contemporaries, to which his 
chai riling and accomplished wife, nie Mary Clarke, 
contributed in no small degree. Her salon was 
one of the few centres at Paris of high thinking, 
refinement, and brilliant talk in the degradation 
of the Second Empire. 

See Kathleen O’Meara's Madame Mold : her Salon and 
Friends (1885) ; Mrs Simpson’s Letters and Jlecnllcrtions 
of Julius and Mara Mohl (1887); and Miuc-Miiller’s 
Biographical Essays (1883). 

M killer, Johann Adam, Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born at Igersheim, in Wiirtem- 
berg, May 6, 1796, and studied at tire university 
of Tubingen, where, after being theological tutor, 
lie became ordinary professor of Theology in 1828. 
Ilis earliest publication was a treatise On the 
Unity of the Church (1825), which was followed, 
in 1827, by a historico-theological essay on Athan- 
asius, But his reputation, both posthumous and 


among his own contemporaries, rests mainly on 
Iris well-known Symbol if, a work on the doctrinal 
differences between Catholics and Protestants, as 
represented by theii public confessions of faith 
( 1832). This remarkable book passed through live 
large editions in six years, was translated into all 
the leading languages of Europe, and drew forth 
numerous criticisms and rejoinders, the most con- 
siderable of which is that of Baur (ipv. ), 1833. 
To this Mohler replied in 1834, and next year lie 
accepted a professorship in tire new university of 
Munich. He died April 12, 1838. Ilis miscellane- 
ous works were collected and published posthu- 
mously (2 vols. 1S39-40) by Dr Dellinger. 

M oi<l art. See Inverness-. shire. 

Moidore, a former gold coin of Portugal, worth 
27s. stmling. 

Moir, David Macbeth, a minoi Scottish poet 
and humorist, was born at Mussellmigh, January 
5, 179S, anil practised theie as a physician till bis 
death, July 0, 1831. He was much beloved by his 
friends for bis amiability, and lie earned a wide 
popularity, and made bis pen-name of Dcllu (A) 
famous in Scotland at least by his verses contrib- 
uted to Blackwood's Magazine. Of these a collec- 
tion was made by Thomas Aiid in 1832. Of moie 
lasting merit is Iris genuinely humorous and .still 
popular Autobiography of Man, sic Wanch (1828). 
Olliei hooks of less value were Outlines of the 
Ancient History of Medicine (1831) and Poetical 
Literature of the Mast Ihdfccntury (1851). 

Moira. See Hastings. 

Moire (from tire French verb moircr, to water 
silk in a largo pattern, an distinguished from 
tabiser , to water or wave it in a small pattern), 
silks figured by the peculiar process called ‘ water- 
ing.’ The silks for this propose must be broad 
and of a good substantial make; thin and narrow 
lieces will not do. They are wetted, and then 
olded with particular care, to ensure the threads 
of the fabric lying all iir the same direction, and 
not crossing eacli other, except as in the usual way 
of the web and the waip. The folded pieces of 
silk aie then submitted to an enormous pressure, 
generally in a hydraulic machine. By this pressure 
tire air is slowly expelled, and in escaping draws 
the moisture into curious waved lines, which leave 
the permanent marking called watering. The 
finest kinds of watered silks are known as Moires 
antiques. — Tire same process has been applied to 
woollen fabrics called Moreen, which is only an 
alteration of the word moire. 

Moissac, a town in the French department of 
Tam-ct-Garonne, on the river Tarn, 111 miles SE. 
of Bordeaux. It Iras a very interesting - church, 
built between 1100 and 1400. Pop. 5092. 

MoKaniin. Hakim ben Allah, called Al- 
MokANNA, ‘ The Veiled,’ was the founder of a 
sect in Khornssan, who first appeared in the Stir 
century, during the reign of Afmahdi, the third 
Abasside calif. He commenced iris career as a 
soldier. In a fight, an arrow pierced one of bis 
eyes, and in order to hide this deformity be hence- 
forth constantly wore a veil, a habit attributed 
by his follower's to the necessity of shrouding from 
the eve of the beholder - the dazzling rays which 
issued from his divine countenance. jMokanna set 
lriruself up as an incarnation of God. Among 
other miracles, lie is said to have caused a moon 
or moons to issue from a deep well. Mokanna 
found many adherents, and lus little band in- 
creased so that eie long he was able to seize upon 
several fortified places. But Alniahdi marched 
against him, and after a long siege took his strong- 
hold of Kash (780 A.D.), ivhen, together with the 
remnant of his army, the veiled one took poison. - 
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Molilj a seaport of Italy, on the- Adriatic, 12 
miles by roil BE. of Baii. Fop. 12,070. 

15ola cli Gaeta. See Foemia. 

MoliiisSCS. See Sugar. 

Mold, a town of Flintshire, on the Alyn, in a 
ijeli inineial district, 14 miles by rail W. by S. of 
Chester. Its fine lotli-century church, rich in 
stained glass, contains, the grate of the painter 
Wilson. The former county prison, recently built 
at a cost of £25,000, was sold in 1SS0 foi £3500 
to expelled French Jesuits, who renamed it St 
dermanuh’ House, in memoiy of the ' Alleluia 
Victory’ hard by (see Gkrm.vkus ). With Flint, 
&c., Mold returns one member. Pop. (1S51) 3432; 
(1S86) 5055. 

MollIilU (Bohemian Vltuva), the ehiof river of 
Bohemia, and an important tributary of the Elbe, 
rises in the Bohmerwald Mountains, on the south- 
west fiontiei, at an elevation of 3S70 feet above 
sea-level, and flows south-east to Holienfurt, wheie 
it heads nortliwaul, ami pursues that direction to 
its confluence with the Elbe opposite Melnik, after 
a com so of 27S miles. Its course to the point of 
confluence is longer than that of the Elbe, and the 
navigation of that river is greatly facilitated by 
the body of water which it contributes. Tt receives 
on the left the Wotawa and the Beraun, and on 
the right the Luschnit/ and the Sazawa. The chief 
towns on its banks are Budweis and Prague. It 
becomes navigable fiom Budweis, 

Moldavia, formerly n principality, now form- 
ing the northern division of the kingdom of Ilon- 
mania (q.v.). 

Mole ( Taljia ), a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order Insectivora and family Talpidie. In structure 
and habits all the species, seven in number, essen- 
tially resemble the Common Mole (T. curopwa). 
This animal is found in the southern and central 
parts of Europe, extending northwards as far as to 
the shores of the Baltic and throughout Denmark, 
also in cent) al Asia as far as to the coniines of 
China. In Britain it is very plentiful, but it is 
not found in Ireland, nor in the western islands of 
Scotland, except in Mull. It possesses a plump, 
nearly cylindrical body, covered with a velvet-like 
coat of short soft fui of a black or blackish-brown 
colour inserted perpendicularly to the skin, veiy 
short stout limbs with naked flesh-coloured feet, 
a short scaly tail furnished with long still hairs, 
and a pointed muzzle. The total length is about 



Fig. 1. — Common Mole ( Talpa enropaa ). 


6 inches, of which the tail measures about half an 
inch. It has no external ears, and its eyes are so 
minute as to he easily overlooked. By its bodily 
structure it is so eminently litted for underground 
progression that it might almost he said to swim 
through the soft earth. Its whole skull is like a 
wedge, and its nose is a borer fastened to the sharp 
end of the wedge. The nostrils are elastic and 
flexible tubes of cartilage, strengthened by a little 


hone, and moved by special muscle-. The fore- 
limb is enclosed in tile skin of the body up to the 
wrist. The foie-feet are extiemely lnoad and 
•strong, tlie palm is tinned outwaids and liack- 
waids ; the last phalanges aie much longer than 
the otheis, aie lubricated, and have strong claws 
thinly attached to them. The wrist is composed 
of short ami compact bones, and front its inner side 
theie springs a long sickle-shaped hone which urns 
forward towards the fust digit, strengthening the 
hand and increasing its bieadth. The elbow process 
is long, thus gi\ ing greater leverage to the aim than 
usual. The hone of the upper aim is short, broad, 



Fig. 2. — Sbonhlci Girdle and Fore-Umlis of the Common 
Mole : 

g slmtildi‘1 -blade, or scapula; i, collai-bone, or cluucle; w, 
nmnnbimm; ft, liumcius ; it, ulna; r, radius. /, falciform or 
sicklr-shapcd bone of the mist, i to v, the digits. 

flattened at both extremities, and contracted in the 
middle, and lias upon it very prominent ridges for 
the attachment of the muscles moving the shoulder- 
joint. These ridges give it a most peculiar appear- 
ance, different from anything found among mam- 
mals. The shonldei -blade has the form of along 
stout triangular rod. The breast-bone has its fore- 
part ( manubrium ) longer than the body and keeled 
below and expanded. The collar-lione is short, 
almost cuboid, and is placed at some cousideiable 
distance in front of the ribs, thus allowing the fore- 
limb to he brought very close to the head in bur- 
rowing. The hind-limbs are more slender, and are 
used only for mu poses of progiession. The incisor 
teeth are small and sharp, the upper canine is long 
and possesses a double fang. Theie aie three 
nearly equal conical premolais and a fourth much 
larger : the true molars aie broad, with many sharp 
conical projections. Tlie dentition is lepresented 
by the formula i. j c. } p. f m. J = 44. The senses of 
hearing, taste, and smell are very strongly devel- 
oped. Tlie eye is extremely small, with a nearly 
globular lens' and a minute optic nerve, and is at 
least sensitive to light. Tlie mole is an exceedingly 
voracious animal ; his appetite is a sort of frenzy — 
a ' rage of hunger,’. Vegetable substances form no 
part of his diet. Eartliwoims, the larva* of various 
insects, mice, small hinls, lizauls, frogs, even 
weaker individuals of liis own species, all fall 
victims to his ravages. His piactice is to throw' 
himself, in a state of violent excitement _ as if 
maddened with rage, on his prey, and immediately, 
if it is a bird or a qnadiuped he has captured, to 
tear open its abdomen and satiate himself with 
blood. Ilis favourite food is earthworms, and in 
quest of them, and guided chiefly by the sense of 
smell, he works his way underground, throwing up 
tlie earth in mole-hills ■ more rarely in fine summer 
nights lie seeks for them on tlie surface of the 
ground, where he is himself in turn likely to be 
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picked up by ■.ume hungry owl. The mole's diges- 
tion i» very rapid ; after a feast he falls into a 
profound sleep, hut from this he soorp wakes 
prepared for another raid. If deprived of food for 
even a shoit time lie peii-dies. His thirst, too, is 
very great, and where there is a colony of moles it 
is said that a run is always made towards the 
neatest ditch or pond, and also that wheie water 
cannot he conveniently reached deep perpendicular 
shafts are sunk into the ground, at the bottom of 
which water is always found. 

The habitation of the mole is a very remarkable 
structure. Each mole has his own encampment, 
hub sometimes two or three moles may he sufficiently 
sociable to sliate a common passage. It consists of 
a hillock of eaiLh linger than an ordinary mole- 
hill, and containing two cncnlar galleries, one above 
the other, with live connecting passages, and a 



' b : ' 

Tig. 3. 

a, sectlim of the habitation of the mole ; b, plan of ditto. 


central chamber which lias access to the upper 
gallery by three passages ; wliilstahout nine passages 
lead away from the lower gallery in different direc- 
tions. The end of a passage entering a gallery on 
one side is usually not opposite to the end of a 
passage entering on the other. To afford all facility 
of escape in case of any alarm, a passage leads at 
first downwards from the central chamber, and then 
upwards till it joins one of the high roads, kept open 
for access to the moles’ hunting-grounds or for escape 
in time of danger. Moles pair early in spring. As 
the males exceed the females in number there is 
often a search for the females and a lierce struggle 
for possession of them. The shallow tracks running 
in all directions which are made by the mole 
when in search of a partner are called by French 
naturalists trace s iC amour. The nest in which the 
female mole produces her young is not the encamp- 
ment that has been described, hut is a chamber 
lined with dried grass, leaves, and fine roots, formed 
generally under a mole-lull rather larger than 
usual at tlie point of meeting of two or three 
ordinary passages, at some distance from the fort- 
ress. Only a single litter is pioduced in the year, 
consisting of four or live young, rarely move. The 
attachment of the parent moles to their young and 
also to each other seems to lie very strong. 

Of all British mammals moles are the inost con- 
stantly and determinedly persecuted. They are 
regarded by fanners and gardeners as a pest owing 
to the injury done to lawns and pastures by their 
burrows, and to young plants in their search for 
grubs ; and mole-catching has long been practised in 
Britain as an extensive trade. Capture is effected 
liy inserting traps of various kinds in the runs made 
by the moles, which catch them as they pass. It 
is a question, however, whether moles do not fully 
compensate for the inj ury they do by destroying 
many insects and other noxious animals. 

Another species of mole (T. circa) is found in the 
most southern parts of Europe, very similar to the 
common mole, but rather smaller, and having its 
eyes covered liy a membrane which is pierced only 
by a minute hole, so that it justifies Aristotle's 
assertion that the mole is blind. Among the other 
Talpidie are the Cape Golden Mole (Chn/sochlnris 
c apensis), which exhibits splendid metallic reflec- 


tions, and is remarkable in not having the clavicle 
slant and the manubrium of the sternum expanded 
and keeled, hut in having the chest-wall hollowed 
out for the lodg- 
ment of the fore- " 

limb; the Shrew ' "T-.. C. p 

Mole (Sad ops), i 7 r '~ 

a genus to which — ‘A 
the most common — — 

American moles pm 4 . 

belong, so called s j,; Ci :l) ni p i n - ( nt, view, of tlie no-se of 
f 1 1)111 its vesem- tile Sliu-iv>,ul Mole, natural mu 1 . 
hlance in denti- 
tion to the shrews; and the Star-nosed Mole (Con- 
< lylura), also Amciican, and found from Canada 
to Florida, having the end of the nose surrounded 
by about twenty fleshy radiating filaments, which 
are movable, and serve as organs of touch. 

The name mole is abbreviated from the old 
English name Mouhhmrp or Mouhlimtrp, still pio- 
viucially used, which is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon moldc, ‘ mould,’ and iccorjmn, ‘to throw up.’ 
Cf. ( ler. MauheurJ'. For moles on the peison, see 
N.EVUS ; for masonry moles, sec BREAKWATER. 

Moll's MATTUtEU Lotus, COIITE, a statesman, 
descendant of MaWhieu Mole ( 1584-165(1), the 
mediator between the king of Franco and the 
parleiuent of Paris during the troubles of tlie, 
Fronde, and sou of Edouard Mole, president of 
the parlement in 1788, was horn at Paris, 24th 
January 1781. As soon as the storms of the 
Revolution were assuaged, Mole relumed to 
France, and made his debut in public life with 
Jissui tie Monde ft (hi Politique, in which he vindi- 
cated the government of Napoleon on the ground 
of necessity. The emperor appointed him Master 
of Iterpiests, ami eventually raised him (1813) to 
the dignity of a count, and to a place in the 
cabinet. Louis XVI LI. made him a peer in 1815, 
and in the same year lie was appointed minis- 
ter of Marine. After Louis-Plulippe ascended 
the throne he became minister of Foreign Affairs, 
but at the end of a few months gave place to tlie 
Due do Broglie. Tn 1830 lie succeeded Thiers as 
prime-minister ; his ministry was unpopular, and 
in 1839 he appealed to the electors, hut unsuccess- 
fully. Henceforward he took little part in political 
affairs, except that after the revolution of 1848 lie 
exerted himself, though in vain, to rally and unite 
the party of order in the Assembly, to which he 
had been elected. He died at Chanipllitreux, 23d 
November 1855. 

Mole-cricket. See Cricket. 

Molecule. The smallest mass of any sub- 
stance which can exist in the. free state without 
modification, through subdivision, of its chemical 
constitution or of its physical properties. Mole- 
cules are held to he of definite size and mass ; and 
any piece of apparently homogeneous matter is 
held to he made up of molecules or granules which 
conjointly make up the aggregate mass. That 
matter, apparently homogeneous, is really granular 
in this sense, appears firstly from the following 
physical consideiations : (1) Compressibility and 
porosity show that matter does not fill space; ( 2 ) 
dispei sion of light by the prism would he impos- 
sible if the glass were homogeneous; (3) chemi- 
cal combination is attended with the absorption 
or evolution of limited amounts of heat; (4) soap 
films require energy to stretch them, and if they 
could he attenuated beyond a certain limit the 
energy applied in stretching them would be more 
than sufficient to volatilise them; (5) the kinetic 
theory of gases, when numerically walked out, 
shows the number of molecules in a given space 
to he limited (see Matter). These considera- 
tions lead to the conclusion that it is impos- 
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iiljle tn have a sheet of matter thinner than from 

titto-ou cm. t° nnrsVrns cm. thick; anil tliat a 
froue of this order represents the diameter of the 
-pace occupied hy one molecule. From the chemical 
point of view, the laws of definite proportion and of 
multiple proportion lind their host explanation in 
the atomic theoiy ; hut the chemical atom, which 
is active, is not the same tiling as the physical 
molecule, which is chemically somewhat inert ; as 
we see, for example, in the contrast allonled hy 
tlie mutual combination of oxygen and hjdrogeu 
when in the nascent state, or when exposed to 
high temperature, and their want of combination 
when simply mixed as free gases at ordinary tem- 
peratures. 

The kinetic theory of gases — lhat gases consist 
of molecules in a continual condition of mutual 
collision and rebound — leads to the theorem ( Avoga- 
dro’s Law) that all gases contain within the same 
volume, under equal conditions of temperature and 
pressure, the same number of molecules ; and if we 
assume each molecule to lie made up of the masses 
of a group of chemical atoms .sufficient to make up 
the smallest possible free mass of the chemical sub- 
stance, then this law is in perfect accord with the 
observations of Dulong and l’etifc on the relative 
densities of gases, which arc proportional to the 
weights of the molecules, as derived from the known 
atomic weights or combining masses of the elements 
(see Chemistry). 

For this reason it has been usual to ascertain the 
molecular weight of substances hy observation of 
their gas or wtponr density, the moloenlai weight 
of hydrogen being reckoned as 2, or that of oxygen 
as 32. Thus, hydrochloric acid gas, which is 18 -25 
times as heavy as hydrogen gas, has a molecular 
weight 36 '5, which is equal to the sum of the 
atomic weights of chlorine ( = 33 •;>) and of hydrogen 
(— 1). Hydrogen itself has a molecular weight 

2, not = 1, because its molecule is held to be 
made up of two atoms, each of which has an 
atomic weight equal to unity ; and so with other 
elementary gaseous or volatile substances. There 
are abnormalities, however ; sulphur vapour has so 
great a density us to show its molecule to consist, 
below a red heat, of six atoms, while at higher 
temperatures it consists of two ; iodine vapour at 
lower temperatures has two, at higher one atom 
in the molecule ; mercury, cadmium, zinc, potas- 
sium, and sodium molecules contain one atom 
each ; chlorine and bromine molecules partially 
break up) into single atoms when heated. The 
molecules of liquids are probably compound ; those 
of solids are almost certainly so, as allotropic 
modifications and variations in crystalline form 
show, though Ihe vapours, produced from these 
various forms, if the solids be volatile, are identical. 
Other and move convenient means of measuring 
molecular weights have recently become known. 
These are — (1) a solid dissolved in a liquid lowers 
the vapour pressure (or ‘vapour tension’) of that 
liquid hy an amount which hears to the original 
vapour pressure at the particular temperature of 
experiment the same ratio as the number of mole- 
cules of the dissolved substance does to the total 
number of molecules in the solution (liaonlt); 
(2) the freezing-point of a solution is lowered in a 
similar ratio (ltaoult); (3) osmotic pressure (see 
Osmosis) is the same as that which would he exer- 
cised hy the substance dissolved if it were trans- 
formed into a ‘gas’ and made to occupy alone the 
space occupied hy the solution (Tan t’lloff); whence 
the specific gravity of the 1 gas ’ can he ascertained 
and the molecular weight of the dissolved sub- 
stance computed. In all these cases there are 
abnormalities observed, which are due to dissocia- 
tion or breaking up of the molecules ; these are 
specially observed in the case of salts and other 


electrolytic substances. A solution of common 
salt, KaCl, for example, contain- (Arrhenius) very 
little combined chloride of sodium, the particles of 
which have spin up into monatomic sub-molecules 
of sodium and chlorine, heavily charged with oppo- 
site electricities ; and the electrolytic conductivities 
afford additional means of measuring the proportion 
of the salt which lias thus dissociated. Tlio-e acids 
which thus dissociate most into active sub-mole- 
cules are the most actii e. Heat has al-o a power- 
ful action in breaking up molecules, and causing 
either dissociation, as in tlie case of acetic acid, 
whose molecules arc complex until its vapour is 
strongly heated ; or chemical decomposition, as in 
many well known reactions. Those compounds 
whose formation is attended with the evolution of 
heat have molecules which aic generally most 
stable at low temperatures; those which absoib 
heat during their formation are, as a rule, most 
stable at high temperatures. H’lien a substance 
is heated, the energy imparted to the molecules is 
not only spent in giving them motion relatively to 
one another, but also, and in many instances to a 
still greater extent, in giving the molecules them- 
selves movements of elastic vibration and of rota- 
tion ; and this disturbed condition affects the 
stability of the molecule. How the molecules are 
built up from then constituent molecules in each 
particular sub .stance and its isomers is a matter 
now being diligently investigated ; the yiapliic 
formula! to be found in all the text-bool;B of 
chemistry, ami which have been of enormous 
utility in the systematisation and discoveiy of 
organic compounds, are beginning to give place to 
‘stereochemical ’ formula', in which the attempt is 
made to represent the tridimensional relations of 
the atoms within the molecule. The forces be- 
tween molecules vaiy with their mutual proximity 
(see Matter); and many of tlie observed anoma- 
lies in the obedience of Liases (ij.v.) to Boyle’s 
Law under varying pressures and temperatures 
can be reduced to order by taking instead of v, the 
whole volume occupied hy the gas, a term v - b, 
the free space within that volume unoccupied hy 
the molecules of the gas ; and instead of p, tlie 

external pressure, a term p + where % repre- 
sents a force of mutual attraction of the molecules. 
See Ostwald’s General Chemistry (1890). 

Mole-rat (Spuln.v), a genus of rodent quad- 
rupeds of the family Muriila', having teeth almost 
like those of rats, but in many respects resembling 
moles, as in general form, shortness of limbs, con- 
cealment of ears, smallness or even rudimentary 
condition oi eyes, and burrowing habits — although 
tlieiv food is altogether different, consisting wholly 
of vegetable substances, and chiefly of roots, The 
mole-rats are almost confined to tlie African con- 
tinent and to the oriental region ; a few species 
occur in south-east Russia, Greece, and Hungary. 
Batliycrgws marithmis of the Cape is a large species 
which inhabits the sand-dunes of the coast. 

Moleseliott, Jakob, physiologist, born at Bois- 
le-Diio in Holland, 9tli August 1822, studied medi- 
cine at Heidelberg, and taught there physiology, 
anatomy, and anthropology from 1847 until 1854, 
when lie resigned bis chair, tlie senate of the univer- 
sity having ‘ warned ’ him on account of the strong 
materialistic tendency of his writings. In 1853 he 
established a private laboratory and worked in it 
until 1859, when lie was nominated professor of 
Physiology at Zurich ; in 1891 he moved to the 
university of Turin, and in 1878 to that of Home. 
He lias written Untcrsachungen zitr Naturlehrc ties 
Menschcn unci tier Tiers (1S56 ct scq.), Lieht und 
-Lebcn (3d ed. 1879), ICleine Schriftcn (2 vols. 
1880-87), and other works. 
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Moleskin. See Fustian. 

Molcswortll, Mux (Mary Lonisa Stewart), 
novelist and popular niitei foi the young, was 
horn of Scotch parentage at RoLteidum, and lier 
childhood was passed in Manchester anil Scotland, 
and pai Hy in Switzerland. She has since lived a 
good deal abroad. She began to write when very 
young, and her iiist attempts weie published when 
she was only sixteen. She was most caiefully 
educated under the superintendence of a very cul- 
tivated and accomplished mother, and she owed 
much to the iusti notion and direction of the Rev. 
William Haskell, husband of the novelist, himself 
a perfect master of 11 teraiy style. Her first com- 
plete works were wiitten under the uout ih /ilium: 
of Ennis Giaham, when she was about twenty -four. 
These weie novels entitled Lorn- and HuJnntU, 
She was Yunna and lie wus Old , Nat without 
Thorns, Cicely, and several yeai' later Hathcn'uurt 
Hector / / and Bliss Bourrrir. When she was about 
thirty she began to wiiLe for children ami was at 
once -licee— tnl, and 1ms since held foremost tank 
in this depaitment. Her childieu are imariably 
natuial and childlike, they think, speak, and act 
like leal children, and she lias command of an easy 
and giaeeful lluw of language, which eariios the 
leader pleasantly onwani. Her children’s sioiies, 
which now number more than two dozen \olumes, 
include Tell BIc a St or// (1875), Carrot •> (1876), 
Titjiati 1 / Rohm (1879), Herr Baby (1881), hector y 
Children (1890), 'The Green Cash'd (1890), Children 
of the Vnstlr (1S90). She has also coutiibuted 
hugely to the better class juvenile magazines. 

Molcswortll, Sir Wir.r.r \m, the 'liheiator and 
regenerator of Britain's colonial empire,' was horn 
in London, 23d May 1S10, of an old Cornish family, 
the Moleswortlis of Pencarrow, near Bodmin. He 
succeeded as eighth baronet in 1823; .studied 
at Cambridge, at Edinburgh, and in Germany ; 
made the tour of Emope; and sat in pin linmeiit 
for East Cornwall 1832-37, for Leeds 1837-41, and 
for .Southwark from 1843 till his death on 22d 
October 1833, having accepted ollice in 1853 as 
First Commissioner of Public Works under the 
Earl of Aberdeen, and in 1833 as Colonial Secretary 
under Palmerston. He was the intimate friend of 
Bentliam and James Mill, and was regarded as the 
parliamentary representative of the 1 philosophical 
Radicals,’ whose organ, the Westminster Review, 
he purchased in 1836, and merged with it the 
London Review, started a year before hy him and 
Roebuck. A great admirer of Hobbes,’ he edited 
liis complete works ( 16 vols. 1839-45 ) at a cost of 
£6000 ; but lie will cluetly he remembered as having 
drawn attention to the abuses connected with the 
transportation of criminals, and as having pointed 
out the maladministration of the colonial oftiee, 
investigated the natural relations between the 
imperial government and the colonial dependencies, 
and expounded the true principles of colonial self- 
government. 

Molfettil, a seaport and cathedral city of 
Southern Italy, on the Adriatic, 1G miles hy rail 
NW. of Bari. Pop. 29,697. 

Molifcre (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, who took 
this stage-nmne for reasons not apparent, and every 
point, in whose imperfectly known life has been the 
subject of elaborate disquisition) was horn at Paris, 
probably in the Rue St Ilonore, and early in the 
year 1622. The house is not certain, and the exact 
date is unknown, though it appears to have been 
about the middle of January. Ilis father was Jean 
Poquelin, his mother Marie Cresse, and the family 
came from Beauvais, there being no proofs of the 
Scotch origin which used to be asseited. Poquelin, 
the father, was a substantial tradesman and valet 
tapissier c/e chunibvc du rot, an ollice combining the 


arrangement with the supply of furniture. The 
son was x\ ell educated, though the pi ecise details 
of his education are very uncertain. He is sup- 
posed to lime studied undei the Jesuits at the 
College de Cleiiuoiit, under Gassendi tlie philo- 
sopher, and under the legulav teacheis of law. 
lie may have been called to the hai. Ilis mother, 
who had some piopeity, died when he was ten yeais 
old, ami thus when he came of age he leeched 
hi.-, share of her foitnne at once, becoming his own 
mastei. lie declined to follow up his fatliei’s busi- 
ness ( though iL is said that he had aheadyas his 
lepie-entaliie attended Louis Xlll. on a ruial 
progies- a- ridel tapissier), hired a tennis-emu t, 
and embaiked in theatrical affairs with the Bcjait 
family and others, under the style and title of 
L'Hliistrc Thv&tre (1613-40). This first venture 
lasted foi met Llnee yeais in Paris and failed. The 
company then pioeeeded to the piovinces and had a 
suflicient amount of success to keep it going foi 
twelio years, from 1646 to 16,38, and to enable its 
managei to leturn triumphantly to the capital at 
the end of that time. 

All the pains which have been spent on Moliere’s 
history have failed to elaborate any connected m 
detailed history of these long Wandeijahrc. We 
hear most of the tioupe at Lj oils and in Languedoc ; 
hut its lange must have been considerable, since 
it journeyed as far northwaid- as liouen. The 
Prince de Conti (.said to have been Moliere '» school- 
fellow) took it under hi- protection for a time, 
and Pezenas, near his Langnedocian seat of La 
Giauge, is one of the fixed points of Moliere’s bio- 
giapliy. When, Conti having taken to Catholic 
Methodism, his protection Jailed, Moliere suc- 
ceeded in obtaining that of the king’s hi other, 
Philippe d’Urleans, so that liis tioupe became the 
servant- of Monsieur. He was now in haste to 
leturn to Paris, wheie lie at once received marks 
of rojal favmu, placed before the king on October 
24, 1658, and organised, Hist in the Petit Bom bon, 
then, on iLs demolition, in the Palais Royal, a 
regular theatre in competition with, if not in 
opposition to, those of the Hotel de Bourgogne and 
the Marais. 

During his sojourn in the provinces Moliere had 
aequiied considerable experience as a comic writer. 
Most of liis work had been in a style not far 
removed from that of the old farces, ami of this we 
have only two relics in La Jalousie du JJarboiulte 
and he Bledcein Volant. But lie lmd also written 
L'Ktuurdi and the Tkpit Amourcux , and it is more 
than probable that some of liis still greater work 
was at least on the stocks before liis return to 
Paris. As a theatre manager lie had to give 
tragedy as well as comedy : lie is said to have 
been mistaken as to liis own powers of tragic 
acting, and he had to depend for his tragedies 
on others. Corneille’s Nkomitdc , with which lie 
opened, was not a success ; and though the other 
great tragedian of the day, Racine, was a per- 
sonal friend of Moliere’s, their connection as 
manager and author was, not at all hy Moliere’s 
fault, brief and unfortunate. But he did not 
tarry long before showing the immense resources 
which he possessed in liis own talent as a comic 
writer. Les FrMeuses Ridicules, the first essay of 
‘la bonne comedie,’ as a famous story has it, dates, 
as far as publication is concerned, from November 
1659 ; and from that time to liis death on February 
17, 1673, no year passed without one, and few years 
without more than one, of the greatest achievements 
in their own particular line that the world has 
seen. Except in one respect, the history of Moliere 
during these fourteen busy years is the history of liis 
work as an author, an actor, and a manager. But 
the one exception is the most important incident 
of his life. In the spring of 1662 (perhaps on 
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St Valentine’s day, perhaps earlier- or later, for 
the exact date, like almost everything else in this 
history, is disputed) Moliere married Armando 
Claire Elisabeth Ctresinde Bejart, an actress in his 
own company, probably about nineteen years old, 
and the youngest member of the above-mentioned 
family of Bejart, tvhereof two other sisters, 
Madeleine anil Genevieve, and one brother, Joseph, 
had been members of the Illrrstre Thefitre. On 
this mairiage scandal, both at the time and since, 
lias exhausted itself. It was and still is, in the 
teeth not indeed of positive evidence, but of some- 
thing nearly approaching thereto, maintained that 
Madeleine Bejart and Moliere were not only com- 
rades hut lovers, that Armando was not Madeleine’s 
sister lmt her daughter, even that Molifcre 
himself (this crowning calumny was, it seems, 
started by the jealousy of Montflenry, a rival actor 
and playwright ) was the father of his wife. Not 
content with this imputation, later scandal asserted 
that Madame, or, as the time called her, Mademoi- 
selle Molibre, was unfaithful Lo her husband, and 
contemporary satire assorted that, he was at any- 
mte very jealous of her. Of this last there is, both 
from internal and external evidence, too much 
probability i of the gravel charge there is as in the 
other ease no evidence, while such evidence as there 
is is against it. It may he said before going further 
that Moliere was during his whole life at Paris the 
lmtt of vehement animosities, professional and other; 
that before his death (1070) a sort of play, Flomirc 
llypochondrc (Elomive = Molieve), appeared, written 
by a certain Le Boulanger do Ghalnssay, with 
intent to lake revenge for Moliiire’s jests on 
doctors, which contains much spiteful tittle-tattle; 
and that long afterwards, in 1088, a venomous 
libel on his widow, entitled La Fameusc. Come- 
dienne, threw some mud at him in order to throw 
more on her. A kind of Molihre-legerul also sprang 
up, composed of stories such as the famous but 
apparently impossible tale of the en-casde unit or 
cold collation which Louis XV. shared with Moliere 
in order to overcome the prejudice of his aristocratic 
valets da chc/mbne, that of the old woman to whom 
ho is supposed to have read his plays, that (better 
grounded than the others) of the marquis who, 
angry at the actor’s satire, rubbed Molifcre’s head 
against the sharp buttons of his own coat in a 
feigned embrace, and so forth. Such authentic 
documents as we have show us a man well-to-do, 
though not above his work, well thought of by 
ood judges, and living well. In August 16(15 the 
ing adopted Molieve’s troupe as his own servants. 
In 1G67 symptoms of lung disease showed them- 
selves in him, but were for the time checked. On 
the 17th February 1672 Madeleine Bejart, his com- 
rade of thirty years, if nothing more, died. On the 
same day next year, after the seventh representa- 
tion of his last play (see below), Moliere died in his 
own house in the line de Richelieu of Inenionhage 
from the bursting of a blood-vessel, havingstiuggled 
through, as no imaginary sick man, the title-part. 
He was buried, despite the frowns of the church on 
his profession and himself, in the churchyard of St 
Joseph, with maimed lmt not inconsiderable cere- 
mony. But the exact tomb has not been identified. 
In person ho is said to have had a good figure, but 
not a handsome face. His character would appear- 
to have been extremely generous and amiable, 
though he seems to have certainly sniftered from 
jealousy, and most pioliably from hypochondria. 
Nor is there discoverable in his work, or in any- 
thing reported of him, the least excuse for the 
accusations of iireligion which were brought against 
him, partly by private malice, partly as retaliation 
for the terrible attack on religious hypocrisy in 
Tartuffe, and for the misunderstood irony of Don 
Juan, The first-named piece was delayed five 
329 


yeais before it could be completely played, and 
Don Juan was stopped and subjected to excisions. 
Bart of Moliere’s ill-fame in tills, respect was no 
doubt due to his earlier associations with Gassendi 
and to his fondness fur that teacher’s favourite 
classic, Lucretius, whose poem Moliere himself is 
said to have translated as a whole. 

The dates and titles of Moliere 's plays aie as 
follows : L'/Jluimti, Le Dijiit Ammircux (1658 ; in 
the provinces two yeais earliei ) ; Las Pmieusrs 
Ridicules (1659); Sganarelle (1660); Don Garcia de 
Navarra ( 1661 ) ; Id lie, ole des Maris, Las Fdchcux, 
L' Prole des Femmes (1662) ; La Critique da I’Fcole 
des Femmes Impromptu de Versailles (1663); Le 
Mariage Force, La Princcssc d' Flick, Tartuffe (par- 
tially, 1664); Le Festin de Pierre [Don Juan'], 
V Amour Medecin (1665 ) ; Lc Misanthrope, La Mecle- 
ci» Mai cid Lui, MelircHe, Le Sicilian (1666) ; Tur- 
in ffc (fully, hut stopped after first night, 1667); Am- 
phitryon, George Dandin, L'Arare ( 1668) ; 'Tartuffe 
(lit last fully), Monsieur de. Pomrcaitffiuic (1609); 
Les Amants Mugnif/ques, I.c Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
(1671); Les Fourbcnes de Scapin (1671); La Com- 
trsse d'Escarbcignau, Les Femmes Sarantes ( 1672) ; 
Le Mrdadc Iinuqtnaire (1G73). To this must he 
added part of Psyrhi ( 1 671 ) in collaboration with 
Qninault and Corneille, the two fatces above 
refetred to (which are almost certainly his), attrib- 
uted to him on the authority of J. Ij. Rousseau, a 
few arrangements of court masques, and some mis- 
cellaneous poems, the only important one being a 
copy of verses on Mignatd’s frosco-worlt at the 
church of Val de Office. 

For posterity, however, Moliere is nothing if not 
a comic dramatist ; and the enormous majority of 
competent sull'rages — a majority increasing as yeavs 
go on— puts him at the very head of all writers of 
his own particular class. In France he is called a 
poet ; but, though he could manage verse well 
enough when he chose to write in it, he is almost 
always best in prose, and his work possesses few, 
if any, of the more distinguishing and essential 
qualities of poetry. It is as a dramatist of manners 
— who more ami more adjusted his art to tire direct 
pur-pose of satirising and, if possible, reforming folly 
and vice, and who almost alone of all writers that 
have done this never sacr ificed the art to the pur- 
pose — that he is absolutely unrivalled. Roman- 
tic oi- poetical comedy, like that of Shakespeare 
and Calderon, Ire hardly ever tried (almost the 
sole successful play in it heirm Don Juan), and it 
is not very probable that lie would have fre- 
quently succeeded in it. The time made it impos- 
sible for him to he poetical like Aristophanes in 
subject, and Iris own genius did not incline him to 
be fancifully creative like Aristophanes in form. 
Brrt in tire sphere defined above he has no superior-, 
and is very unlikely ever to have an equal. He 
gradually confined himself to it more and more 
closely, and always with the result of improvement. 
Nothing is more" instructive than to compare Les 
Pdcieuses Ridicules, which is almost his first play, 
with Les Famines Sarantes, which is almost his 
last. They are so closely connected in subject 
that the later- play has sometimes been called an 
expanded recast of the earlier. But the improve- 
ment in treatment is immense. Amusing as Les 
Prtcieuses Ridicules is, it is not much more than 
farce of the very best sort. Les Fcnunes Sarantes 
is comedy of the highest kind, the result of exact 
observation of life informed by intimate knowledge 
oi character-, and clothed with the most accom- 
plished phrase. Moliere has sometimes been re- 
proached with a leaning towards farce up to the last 
— exemplified not merely in snclr avowedly lighter- 
plays as J.e Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and the two 
satires on ^tlre provincial gentry, Monsieur de 
Poureeangnac and La Comtessc eTMscarbugms, hut 
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in passages of his more serious pieces. The objec- 
tion shows a wholly erroneous conception of comedy 
itself, and may he said to argue deficiency of 
humour in one direction. But the merely farcical 
side predominates, as undoubtedly as naturally in 
the earlier plays, the set ions in the later. It is 
not till L'Ecoia des Femmes, perhaps not till Le 
Misanthrope , that the full genius of the author 
appears ; and these two, with Turtuffe , La Fes tiu de 
Ficrre, Les Femmes Sunnites, LcMaiade Imayinaire, 
and perhaps the admirable Botirtjcois Cfentilhomme 
as an example of the lower kind, may he .said to 
he Molifere’s masterpieces. But from the Depit 
Amoureii.r onward no play of his, not even the 
slightest, is without touches of his admirable wit, 
his astonishing observation, his supreme power over 
his own langnage, his masterly satire. It can 
hardly he said that any class of men or any promi- 
nent trait of mankind is spared by this satire, but 
undoubtedly three subjects — the vanity and levity 
of women, the frivolity of the nobles, and the 
pedantic professionalism of the learned classes, 
especially of medical men, have the largest share 
of Moliere's lash. He has been accused of taking too 
low a view of human nature, hut this again seems to 
come from a mistake in appreciating the conditions 
of his work. He also was and is accused of plagiar- 
ism ; and it is quite true that in his early pieces 
especially lie avails himself of existing canvas for 
his own embroidery freely. The best defence of the 
ractice is the boldest : that any man who can cm- 
roider like Molilue does only too well to requisition 
canvas where and to what extent he likes. Of 
another, a subtler, and a less easily refuted observa- 
tion— that, admirable as his criticism of humanity 
in general is, his characters tend too much to 
types, and are lacking in the individuality which 
Dante and Shakespeare give — we have no room to 
speak fully. Indeed, much more space than can 
he here afforded would ho insufficient to discuss 
even most brietly the various aspects of his genius. 
We must content ourselves with saying that of all 
French writers he is that one whose reputation 
stands highest by the combined suffrage of his own 
countrymen and of foreigners, that at his best he 
keeps the stage with perfect ease and success after 
two hundred years, and that he is almost every- 
where delightful in the study for his wonderful 
truth to nature and his not less wonderful expert- 
ness in art. 

As hinted above, the bibliography of Molisire is very 
voluminous. The first complete edition of his work was 
edited in 1682 by his friends and comrades, La Grange 
and Vinot. The last, and by far the best, complete as 
to text, hut still wanting life, lexicon, &e., is that of 
De»pois and Mesnard in the scries of Les Grands jtScri- 
vains Franfais (9 vols. 1873-86). The hulk of recent 
work on Moliere (for ten years there existed a special 
periodical called tho Molilriste ) lias not been fully 
digested into, any Life. That of Tasohereau, though old, 
is perhaps still the best, but the completest is the German 
Life of Mahreuholtz ( Heilbronn, 1881 ), M. Loiselenr’s 
Points Obscure do la Vie lie Molih-e lias boon a great 
centra of discussion, and an excellent collection of studies 
will he found in M. Larrouinet’s La Comedie de Molidre. 
The Life to be prefixed to the above-named Grands 
Bcrivains edition will probably be a complete digest of 
the whole subject ; as to which it is improbable that any 
new facts will now be found, every source having long 
since been ransacked. There are excellent oditions by 
Anatole France in the ‘Collection Lemerre’ (7 vols. 
1876-91 ), with notes by G. Monval in the ‘Librairie des 
Bibliophiles’ (8 vols. 1882). There is a special Biltlio- 
graphic Molih'csque (1875) ; and there are translations 
by Vail Laun (1875-77) and Heron Wall (1876-77). 

Molina, Luis, a celebrated Spanish Jesuit 
theologian, was horn at Cuenca, in New Castile, 
in the year 1533, and, having entered the Jesuit 
Society in his eighteenth year, studied at Coimbra, 


and was appointed professor of Theology at Evora 
where he continued to teach for twenty years.' 
He died at Madrid, 12th October 1600. Molina's 
celebrity is mainly confined to the theological 
schools.' His principal writings are a commentary 
on the Sit m ma of St Thomas Aquinas (1593); a 
minute and comprehensive treatise, De Juslitia 
ct Jure (1592) ; and the celebrated treatise on the 
reconciliation of grace and free-will ( Liberi Arbitrii 
cum Gratae Doiu's . . Concordia), which was 
printed at Lisbon in 1588, with an appendix, 
printed in the following year. The problem which 
the latter work is meant to resolve is almost as 
old as the origin of human thought itself, and had 
already led, in tlie 4th century, to the well-known 
Pelagian controversy (see Pelagius). In recon- 
ciling with the freedom of man’s will the pre- 
destination of the elect to happiness, and of the 
reprobate to punishment, Molina asserts that the 
predestination is consequent on God’s foreknow- 
ledge of the free determination of man’s will, and, 
therefore, that it in no way affects the freedom of 
the particular actions, in requital of which man is 
predestined whether to punishment or to reward. 
God, in Molina’s view, gives to all men sufficient 
grace whereby to live virtuously, and merit happi- 
ness. Certain individuals freely co-operate with 
this grace; certain others resist it. God foresees 
both courses, and this foreknowledge is the foun- 
dation of one or the other decree. This exposi- 
tion was at once assailed in the schools on two 
grounds — first as a revival of the Pelagian heresy, 
inasmuch ns it appears to place the efficacy of grace 
in the consent of man’s will ; second, as setting 
aside altogether what the Scriptures represent as 
the special election of the predestined. Hence 
arose the celebrated dispute between tho Moliniats 
and the Thomists — both of whom, however, main- 
tained that, in all circumstances, the will remains 
free, although they may fail to explain how this 
freedom is secured under the action of efficacious 
grace. It was Inst brought under the cognisance 
of the Tnquisitor-general of Spain, by whom it was 
referred to Pope Clement VIII. This pontiff, in 
1598, appointed the celebrated congregation De 
Auxiliis to consider the entire question; hut, not- 
withstanding many lengthened discussions, no 
decision was arrived at dining tho lifetime of 
Clement ; and although the congregation was con- 
tinued under Paul V. , the only result was a decree 
in 1607, permitting both opinions to he taught by 
their respective advocates, and prohibiting each 
party from accusing the adversaries of heresy, 
The* dispute, in some of its leading features, was 
revived m the Janseuist (q.v.) controversy. Molin- 
ism has been commonly taught in the Jesuit schools. 
See AijUINAS, SUAliEZ. 

Molina, Tiuso de. See Tellez. 

Moline, a city of Illinois, on the Mississippi, 
179 miles by rail IV. by M. of Chicago, and separ- 
ated from Rock Island’ only by a swift and narrow 
channel affording great water-power, which is 
utilised by means of a dam. There are many busy 
mills and factories here. Pop. (1890) 11,995. 

Molinos, Miguel de, was horn of noble 
parentage at Patacina, near Saragossa, December 
21, 1640. lie received holy orders and was edu- 
cated at Pampeluna, and afterwards at Coimbra. 
At Rome he soon acquired a high reputation as a 
director of conscience and a master of the spiritual 
life. An ascetical treatise which he published, 
under the title of Guida Spiritualc, added largely 
to the popularity which he had acquired in 'his 
personal relations; hut there were not wanting 
many who, in tho specious hut visionary principles 
of this work, discovered the seeds of a dangerous 
and seductive error. Among these the celebrated 
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Jesuit preacher Segneri was the first who ven- ; 
tured pulilicly to call them into question. By 
decrees 1 epochs unfavourable to the practical results 
ot "this teaching, anil even to the personal conduct 
and character of Molinos, or of his followers, began 
to find circulation ; and eventually, ill the year 
1(58,1, he, was cited before the Holy Office, and sub- 
mitted to close imprisonment and examination. In 
addition to the opinions contained in his hook, a 
prodigious mft'S of papers and letters, to the num- 
ber, it is said, of 20,000, found in his house, were 
produced against him, and he was himself rigor- 
ously examined as to his opinions. The result of 
the trial was a solemn condemnation of sixty-eight 
propositions, partly extracted or inferred from his 
Spiritual Guide, partly, it would appear, drawn 
from his papers or Ms personal professions. These 
doctrines Molinos was required publicly to abjure, 
and he was himself sentenced to close imprison- 
ment, in which lie was detained until his death, 
2Sth December 1GS17. The opinions imputed to 
Molinos may he described as an exaggeration of 
the principles of Quietism ( q. v. ) — 1 he utter in- 
difference of tlie soul, in a state of perfect con- 
templation, to all external things. See John 
Bigelow’s Molinos the Quietist { NewYoilc, 1882); 
J. H, Shorthouse, Golden Thoughts from the 
Spiritual Guide ( 18S4- ). 

Molise. See (Jampobasso. 

Mollall, among the Turks, is the title of a 
I superior judge. The mollah is an expounder of 
civil and criminal law, anil of the religion of the 
state ; he is therefore necessarily both a lawyer 
and an ecclesiastic. Under him is the cadi or judge, 
who administers the law. 

Mollcildo, a port of Peru, lying SW. from 
Lake Titicaca. It has railway connection with 
Pnno (107 miles), and thence to Areqnipa (218 
miles), and enjoys considerable trade ; Imt there is 
no other inducement to reside there, and the popula- 
tion is only 1500. 

Molluscil, a large division of invertebrate 
animals, including three chief classes ; bivalves or 
Lamellibranchs, ‘snails’ or Gasteropoda, and cuttle- 
fish or Ceplialopods. As these are separately dis- 
cussed, it will he enough to state the general char- 
acters and classification of the scries. 

General Characters. — Though most cuttle-fish and 
not a few gasteropoda are free swimmers, the aver- 
age habit of molluscs tends markedly to sluggish- 
ness, and with this the calcareous shell of the gn-eat 
majority may he naturally associated. Most of the 
genera are marine, but there are many fresh-water 
forms (probably originating ‘from the conversion 
of shallow continental seaH into lakes ’ ), while the 
species of terrestrial snails and slugs are legion. 
As to diet, the sluggish bivalves feed on micro- 
scopic animals and organic debris wafted to the 
month by the gills ; the gasteropoda are divided 
into carnivores anil vegetarians, omnivorous glut- 
tons and dainty epicures ; and the ceplialopods 
are voracious flesh-eaters. In this connection the 
absence of a rasping tongue in the bivalves, and its 
presence in all the others should he noticed. 

One of tlie most conspicuous structural charac- 
ters is tlie absence of tlie segmentation and the 
serial appendages which characterise the arthro- 
pods and higher ‘worms.’ The typical mollusc 
is bilaterally symmetrical, as may be seen in bi- 
valves and in those gasteropoda of which Chiton 
(q.v, ) is a representative, but in the majority of 
gasteropoda the body is markedly lop-sided. TIuh 
condition is referred by Lankester to the exag- 
gerated vertical growth of the viscera into a dorsal 
hump surmounted by a shell, which in creeping 
animals will tend to fall to one side, and thus pro- 
duce torsion. With tiie skin, which is soft and 


glandular, and often ciliated, two very character- 
istic structures arc connected on the dorsal mu face, 
tlie one a small pit constant in tlie einlnyo — the 
primitive shell-sac or shell-gland ; the other a fold 
of skin overlapping the sides and foiming the 
‘mantle.’ Fiom the latter a very varied perma- ■ 
nent shell is usually formed as a ciiticulav product 
composed of carbonate of lime anil an organic basis. 
Its thickness seems often to beai some lelatinn to 
the external and internal activities of tlie mollusc, 
for it is thin in tlie active scallop (Tecten) nnd 
Lima, thick in the passive oyster nnd Tridawi.i, 
slight or absent in tlie pelagic Pteropods (sea- 
lmtlerflie.x ) and in the active Ceplialopods, bub 
heavy in most of tlie slowly creeping littoial foims. 
But that this is only one condition of sliell-develop- 
ment is evident in many ways — for instance, w lien j 
we compare land-snails with slugs ; for the latter, 
though baldly less sluggish than tlie former, are 
practically shell-less. Another very distinctive 
struetnie is the niollnscan ‘foot,’ a muscular pro- 
trusion of the ventral surface, usually locomotor 
in its function, hut turned to various uses, ami 
degenerate in tlie most sedentary bivalves, especi- 
ally in tlie oyster. 

As to the less obvious general characters, the 
nervous system consists typically of a pair of eeie- 
bral ganglia, connected to a pair of pedals anil to 
a pair of pleuvals, tlie latter associated with a 
visceral nerve-loop which may also lie ganglionated. 

In tlie ceplialopods, and in most gastevopods, 
tlie three chief pairs of nerve-centres are closely 
united in the head, hut in tlie symmetrical chitons 
a much more primitive, and in the bivalves a much 
less concentrated arrangement obtains. The sense- 
organs vary greatly, but there may he tentacles 
like the snail’s ‘horns,’ head-eyes like those so 
well developed in most cuttle-fish, while a pair of 
ear-sacs or otocysts in the front of the foot and a 
smelling-pateh or ospliradiutn at the base of tlie 
gills are all hut constant. On the edge of tlie 
mantle of many bivalves, or penetrating tlie shell- 
plates in Chiton, there is unite a plethora of eyes, 
some of which are imperfectly visual and possibly 
light-absorbing in function. The food-canal includes 
in tlie mouth-region a toothed ribbon, absent in 
bivalves, ami bears further back a digestive gland 
often of large size. Tlie long coils of the gut me 
depiessed ventrally into tlie foot of bivalves, and 
are protruded as if in a hernia on the doisal surface 
of most gastevopods. The heart, absent only in Den- 
laliuni anil i elated genera, lies dorsally in a special 
portion of tlie body-cavity known as tbe pericar- 
dium, and drives colourless blood through the body, 
thence into tlie gills and kidneys, whence it returns 
milled. The gills are vascular outgrowths of the 
ody-wall, usually sheltered by the mantle, which 
in the teirestrial forms like the snail makes a lung- 
like chamber. A paired or single kidney 7 connects 
the pericardium with the exterior. The reproduc- 
tive organs — unisexual or hermaphrodite — vary ex- 
tremely, from great simplicity in most bivalves to 
an extraordinary degree of complexity in many 
gastevopods, such as the snail. 

In their life-historu most molluscs pass through 
two larval stages. The first is a somewhat barrel- 
shaped form, with a ring of cilia in front of tlie 
mouth ; it is known as a tvochosphere, and is quite 
like tlie young stage of many ‘ worms. ’ This passes, 
however, into another more characteristic phase 
called tlie Veliger, which hears on its head a cili- 
ated area or locomotor ‘velum ’ often produced into 
lobes, has its body already 7 characterised by a vis- 
ceral hump and a ventral foot, and possesses on 
its dorsal surface the little shell-gland already 
mentioned. In the ceplialopods, whose ova are 
rich in yolk, the tvochosphere and veliger stages 
are skipped over, and there are also notable 
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mollifications in the development of terrestrial and 
fre-li- water molluscs. 

Classification . — Bnvncli A. Those with a well- 
developed head and a rasping tongue: Class I. — 
CrjJiulojMfJrt (r|.v.). See also Cuttle-fish, N utti- 
Ll'S. Class H. — Gustc>'npo(l(i—[c<) More or less 
unsymmetrical forms (see Gasteropoda, also Lui- 
PE r, SNAIL, Whelk, &e.); (6) Symmetrical and 
primitive forms — e.g, Chiton (q.v.); (c) A distinct 
sub-class of pelagic forms, the Pternpods (q.v., 
sometimes called a class, or united with Class I.). 
Class lll.—Scci]>fi<yH)[ltt — A few vuiy distinct forms, 
of which Dentalium (q.v.) is the best-known repre- 
sentative. Branch 11. Those in w hich the liead- 
legion is very slightly developed, and without a 
rasping tongue : Class IV. — Lmiu'll ihntnchiutu or 
Bivalves (q.v.). See also Mussel, Oyster, Ac. 

History. — Provided as most molluscs are with 
substantial calcareous shells, their fossil remains 
have been to that extent \ eiy peifuetly preserved, 
and long series have been tiaceil out with remark- 
able buccpss Remains of the great types occur 
even in the Cambrian rocks, and more abundantly 
from the Lower Silurian onwards. The earliest 
Nautilus type of cephalopod has waned away 
through the ages, and only one genus (see Nau- 
tilus) now persists, while the cuttle-fish type 
which appeared much later is still represented by 
numerous species. As a whole, however, this class 
seems to have dwindled, for there are towards 4000 
fossil species — distributed of com sc over many ages 
— as against less than 200 living forms. With the 
gasteropods, however, the case has been very differ- 
ent, for the number of genera steadily increases 
from the Cambrian and Silurian onwards, and of 
the total number of species, computed some years 
ago at 23,000, the extinct forms are estimated at 
7000, the living forms at 10,000, which pioves 
beyond doubt a notable increase in numbers. Nor 
can we deplore any modern diminution of lamelli- 
lufuiclm, for, although the extinct species are 
reckoned at about 9000 and the living at about 
5000, the former were distributed over a much 
vaster period, while in some families the number 
of living species greatly exceeds that of the extinct. 
As one would expect, the lnng-brealhing gastero- 
pods and the fresh-water lamellibranchs are both 
relatively late in appearing. 

As to the peclit/ree, some of the characters of the 
chiton-like gasteropods and the general occurrence 
of a trochosphere larva suggest the origin of mol- 
luscs from some worm -like type, hut this is not 
saying much. Very helpful lias been Professor 
Iiay Lankestor’s attempted reconstruction of the 
ancestral or arehi-mollusc, from which all the 



Eg. 1 .— .Section of Schematic Mullusc (from Lankester). 
in, moutli; g c. cerebral, ij.pl. pleural, rj.pp. petal, g.v. visceral 
ganglia; 71, foot; z Lit lobe of digestive glaml; genital 
opening ; n, posterior eml of the foot ; c, edge of the mantle ; 
11, kidney; /(edge of primary sliell-.snc ; n, ventricle oi the 
heart ; s, pericaidial cavity. 

known forms are supposed to have sprung. As 
will be seen from the figure, this schematic con- 
ception combines the general characters which we 
have noted above. Its descendants must have 


caily diiided into two series, the sluggish biialves, 
with many stiuctmes (e.y. the atuiphieil head) 
nmdilied in relation to a sedentary life, and the 
active aggressive gasteropods and cephalopoda, in 
which the general features of the arehi-mollusc are 
more evidently retained. 

As the economic inipoi tance of molluscs is recoc- 
liiseil in special articles (such as those on Bhnlves 
Cuttle-fish, Gasteropoda, Mussel, Ulster, Snail,’ 
Whelk, Ac.), we shall simply illustiale in con- 
clusion their general zoologieal interest. For a long 
lime the study of molluscs hardly penetrated beyond 
tlieii shells; but, though this Conchology (q.v.) 
was often a collecting crave, and sometimes led 
to positively misleading conclusions, no one will 
dispute the charm of beauty and variety which 
these externalities possess, nor deny that their in- 
vestigation rightly pursued (in relation to the 
tenanting animals and the surrounding conditions 
of life) may yield most important scientific results. 
Ir is very interesting also to consider how the 
limits of Mollusea have been giodunlly changed. 
As the original title, Malakia, means soft, it is 
necessary to explain that Aristotle applied it 
solely to the juactically shell-loss cuttle-lislies, 
while Linnams used the Latinised term Mollusea 
also in primary reference to naked forms, along 
with which be included, bowescr, liydroids, anne- 
lids, and eeliinoderms. The shelled molluscs which 
form the majority of the modern classes lie separaleil 



Fig. 2 . — liailier ( A) unil later ( B) ‘ Veliger ’ of a 
Giisteropeil (lifter Gegonbauv). 
it, \tIiiin ; b, foot.; c, viseeiul (Ionic 


off as Tc.stacea. But strangely enough this last 
title was gradually replaced by Mollusea, under 
which Cuvier included not only cephalopods, gas- 
teropods, pternpods, and the ‘ acephalous ’ or head- 
less bivalves, but the huupsliells or Kraeliiopods, 
the Nudu or Ascidians, and the barnacles or Cirrho- 
poda. In modern times, as a reference to the 
articles on Brachiopoda, Ascidians, and Ciiri- 
pedia will show, the researches of Vaughan 
Thompson, Kovalevsky, Mihie-Udwards, and others 
have entirely freed the class of molluscs from 
Cuvier’s last three divisions. The incomparably 
careful anatomical work of Lacaze-Duthicis, along 
with the researches of Ktilliker and Gegenbaur, 
Huxley and Spengel, the emliryological discoveries 
of Ray Lankester and others, and the generalisa- 
tions which we owe to Huxley and Lankester are 
notable illustrations of recent progress in the study 
of molluscs. Moreover, on the problems of evolu- 
tion no little light lias been cast— e.g. by Wiirten- 
berger’s comparison of the racial and individual 
development of the Ammonites, by Hyatt’s monu- 
mental monograph on the evolution of fossil 
cephalopods, or even by the single chapter in which 
Hilgendorf worked out the variations of Phuiorhis 
in the Upper Miocene beds of Sleiiiheim. In other 
directions, too, the inquiries of Hall ami others into 
the deep-sea molluscs, the experiments by which 
.Semper was able to impress changes upon various 
forms by altering their surrounding's, Sollns’s re- 
search on the, origin of fresli-watev fauna, Lang’s 
study of the influence of sedentary life, Bateson’s 
account of the variations of the cockle, and many 
other evolutionist investigations have yielded results 
not less valuable than those of the anatomists. 
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See .E. Pay Lankeeter’s in tide ‘ il&llu-sca,’ Jeitcitclo. 
Bril. (vol. xvi.); Kefei-Htein's ‘Mollmca’ ( lSf ) in 
lironns Thierreich ; ft. P. Woodward’-. Manual uf tlu 
Motliisca (3d od. 1S75); Hatchett Jackson and Jiallea- 
tou'-i Forms of Animal Life (1888) ; and the Challenger 
Reports. 

MoIDvitZ, a village of I’nissiau Silesia, 7 miles 
\y. of Brieg. An obelisk (1878) m.u Ira the habtle- 
lield where Fiedeiiclc the Great with 20,000 
Prussian* defeated an equal irninber of Austrians 
under Marshal Noipporg, April 10, 1741. The 
Austrians lost 3340 men, the Prussians 0300. 

Molly. Bee Fulmar. 

Molly Maguires, an Irish .secret society which 
during the ten years preceding 1877 terrorised the 
coal legions rtf Pennsylvania. The name was im- 
ported from Ireland, where it had been adopted hy 
a branch of the Ililrbonrrren whose outrages hy 
night were perpetrated in female disguise (of. 
Tr ench’s llccitiiie'i iiflnuh Life, p. S‘2). Tire object 
of the organisation in Pennsylvania appear* to have 
been to secure for its members, as far as possible, 
tire exclusive political power in the eastern part of 
the state. Murders were committed hr the open 
day, though much move usually hy night ; and the 
terror' of the society was on all the coal country 
| until, hr 1876—77, a number of the leaders ueie 
convicted and executed, mainly hy the evidence of 
a detective named McParhin, who had acted for 
three yearn as secretary of the Shenandoah division. 
Bee works hy Pinkerton (New York, 1877) anil 
Lucy (Loud. rr.d. ). 

Molocll, or more properly MoLr.cn, is mentioned 
in 1 Kings, xi. 7, as tire ‘ abomination of tire ehihlieu 
of Ammon,’ and occurs frequently elsewhere in the 
Old Testament as tire name or title of a divinity 
occasionally worshipped in the kingdom of Judah 
with cruel rites. The Hebrew form of tire word is 
invariably Moleeh , and it always (except perhaps in 
1 Kings, xi. 7) has the article (‘ the Moleeh'); the 
occasional variant Moloch in the Authorised Ver- 
sion has come through the fieptuagint and Vulgate. 
The word means ‘king,’ and is tire same ( mctccfi ) 
as that which appeal's in composite form in the 
names of the divinities Adramnielech and Anaiu- 
melcch (2 Kings, xvii, 31), in tire title Melkartli 
( Malk-kart, Melieertes) applied to the Tyrian 
Baal, and in a large number of compound divine 
names in Semitic inscriptions; tire change from 
J/ekc/i to Moleeh is due to the later Jews, who gave 
the word in this connection the vowel-points of 
Boshclh ( ‘ shameful thing ; ' cf. Mephilraal, Mephi- 
bosheth). Of Moloch as a ileiLy of the Ammonites 
nothing special is recorded, and it is not improbable 
that in i Kings, xi, 7, the only place where he is 
spoken of as such, the kindred word MiJeom or 
Malcam ought to he read (see the LXX. and 
compare 1 Kings, xi. 3, 33 ; 2 Kings, xxiii. 13 ; 
Jer. xlix. 1, 3; Zepli. i. 3). In any ease the 
worship of the Ammonite deity in the days of 
Solomon was essentially distinct from the Moloch 
worship which at a later date came to he practised 
in Judah, especially in times of gieat calamity. 
The first recorded instance of a worshipper of 
Jehovah ‘making his son to pass through the fire 
to Moloch’ is that of Aliaz (2 Kings, xvi. 3). The 
same story is told of Mannsseh (2 Kings, xxi. G), 
and that the practice had become a common one 
in the course of the 7th century is shown hy fre- 
quent allusions in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Hook 
of Leviticus. The victims were slain at the sanc- 
tuary (Jer. xix. 4), and afterwards burned as holo- 
causts on a ‘ tophet ’ or pyre in the valley of 
Hinnom (Ge-Hinnom, Gehenna) near Jerusalem 
{ 2 Kings, x,xiii. 10 ; Jer. vii. 31, 32 ; xix. 0, 13, .14) ; 
the often quoted description by Rabbinical writers 
of a calf-beaded brazen image of Moloch, in which 


the clrildien were burned alire, is mere invention. 
On the general question of tire origin of human 
saeriliee, see Sack u ice. It is probable that the 
ritual of Moloch v or ship was borrowed by the 
people of Judah hour one or other of the surround- 
ing nations; it was practised, we know, by the 
Moabites (2 Kings, iii. 27). At Jerusalem it lias 
been held that it wasinLended to propitiate Jehovah, 
regarded as tire national ‘Moloch' or ‘Baal’ or 
‘ King,’ though the prophets speaking in Jehovah's 
name constantly denounced it as unsanctioned hy 
Him (see Jei. vii. 31; xix. 5). Bee Haudit-ins 
monograph, Jahee ct Moloch ( 1874). 

Molocli (Moloch horrid w>), an exceedingly 
spiny Australian lizard, covered all over with horny 
waits and shaip spines, which give it a quaint if 



repulsive appearance, concealing, however, an in- 
ollensive character. It is sluggish in ifs move- 
ments, attains a length of 10 inches, and is found 
chiefly in South and West Australia. 

Mologa, a town in the Russian government of 
Jruoslav, near the confluence of the Mologa and 
Volga, 68 miles VNW. of Jaroslav. Pop. 63G1. — 
The river Mologa winds 337 miles south-eastward 
through tire governments of Tver, Novgorod, and 
Jaroslav, ami is one of the links between tire Volga 
and the Neva. 

Molokai. See Hawaii. 

Molossiaiis, the most important people of 
ancient Epirus (q.v.). 

Moltke. Heljiutii, Count von, field-marshal 
of the German empire, who as chief of the general 
stall at Berlin planned the Prussian campaign of 
1866 against Austria, and the German campaign of 
1870-71 against France. He was horn 26th October 
1800, at Parchim in Meeklenbuvg-Bchwerin, his 
father being n general in the Danish army, of a 
good old family and considerable wealth. In 1812 
lie was, with his only biother, sent to the military 
academy at Copenhagen, where he remained under 
the strictest discipline for six years, and distin- 
guished himself in the scienlilic branches of mili- 
tary study. In 1819 lie became lieutenant in a 
Danish regiment, but on the separation of Denmaik 
from Nonvay he determined to retire from the 
Danish and enter the Pr ussian service. This change 
being effected, he passed the necessary examina- 
tions, and entered a Prussian regime'nt at Frank- 
fort. His parents having by this time, lost the 
whole of their property from war and misfortune, 
he had to undergo many hardships in order hr 
maintain himself on the slender pay of a Prussian 
officer, and at the same time obtain instruction in 
various foreign languages. In 1832 Moltke was 
appointed to the staff, and for' three years be con- 
tinued to develop by scientific and exact study his 
extraordinary powers of combination and organisa- 
tion. He then obtained leave to travel, and, 
arriving in Turkey at a critical moment, be was 
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entrusted by tlie sultan with the task of remodel- 
ling tlie Turkish army, and lemained with Mahmoud 
II. as military ad riser till October 1839, when lie 
returned to liis old position at Berlin. Emm 185S to 
18SS ho was chief of the general staff in Berlin, and 
lie at once commenced the reorganisation of tlie 
Prussian army. He also elaborated plans fur the 
defence of tlie German coasts, and the creation of a 
German nary. His wonderful strategical power 
was displayed in the wars with Denmark in 1803-04, 
with Austria in I860, and with Prance in 1870-71, 
bunging them all to triumphant issues. He 
married in 1815 Maiy Burt, tlie danghtei of an 
English gentleman residing in Holstein, hut has 
had no family, and his wife died in 183S. He is 
a man of great modesty and simplicity, and so 
leserved as to have gained the popular epithet 
of The Silent. His ninetieth biithday was the 
occasion of numerous honours at the hands of 
the empeior and the German people. 

Moltke is the author of several important works, of 
which the first, Letters from Turkey and the Campaign 
in Turing, were published in 1835, and the Italian Cam- 
paign of 1S50 in 18(13. The History of the Oennnn anil 
French War of 1670-71, published by tlie general staff' in 
Berlin, was written entirely under his direction, and tlie 
greater part of it is actually from hia pen. His Letters 
from Russia, written in 185G to his wife, were published 
in 1877. An English version of these, by the present 
writer, was published in 1878 by Kogan Paul k Co., 
preceded by a sketch of his life. See also Lives by 
willielm Muller (Eng. trails. Pinkerton, 1879), F. voii 
Knppen (1888), and Milllei'-Bolm (1889). 

Molucca Beans. Sue Guilandina. 

Moluccas (also called Spile Islands), the 
easternmost division of tlie Malay Archipelago, 
comprising most of the islands between Celebes 
and New Guinea west and east, and between Timor 
and the Philippines south and north. Originally 
the term Molucos was applied by the Portuguese 
only to the small islands (Ternalo, Tidor, &e.) 
west of Jilolo, which are now known as the little 
Moluccas; hut it was gradually extended to Jilolo 
itself, to Burn, Ceram, and all the spice-growing 
islands of tlie eastern seas, which, with parts of 
Celebes and New Guinea, now form politically the 
three Dutch residencies of Termite, Amboyna, and 
Banda, and which physically fall into the two 
groups of the Northern Moluccas, disposed in the 
direction from north to south, and the Southern 
Moluccas, running mainly west and east. The 
northern group, which is surrounded on all sides 
Ly deep waters, ranging from 500 to 2000 fathoms, 
lies between the Molucca and Jilolo passages west 
and east, and comprises Morotai (Morty) and ltau 
(liiao) in tlie north, Jilolo, Ternate, Tidor, and 
other islets in the centre, Batchian (Batjan), 
Tawali, Maudioli, and Great and Little Ohi (Oliy) 
in the south, with a total area of nearly 10,000 
sij. m., of which Jilolo has 7000, Morotai 1100, 
and Batchian 850. The population is vaguely 
estimated at 60,000, of which nearly half are 
concentrated in the small hut politically important 
islands of Tidor and Ternate, with respective areas 
35 and 25 so. m. 

The Southern Moluccas are connected by a sub- 
marine bed of less than 100 fathoms westwards 
with Snla and Celebes, hut are separated from tlie 
northern group by an abyss of over 1500 Fathoms, 
and are. washed on the south side by the Banda 
Sea, which has a depth of 3000, and at one point 
(near the Banda volcano) of over 4000 fathoms. 
They comprise the two large islands of Burn (8500 
sip m.) and Ceram (7000), the small Amboyna, Uli- 
asser, Banda, and Ceram Laut sub-groups, tlie out- 
lying Ke ( Kei) and Am clusters, with some other 
islets scattered over the neighbouring waters, with 
a collective area of 16,500 sq. rn., and an estimated 


population of 350,000, of which 200,000 are in 
Ceram, 60,000 in Burn, 30,000 in Amlioyna, 20,000 
in Uliasser, and 0000 in Banda. Thus the Moluccas 
taken in the widest sense, have a total area of over 
20,000 sq. in., and a population of probably not 
much more than 400,000, ohieily Orang-Mahivu or 
civilised Malays, in the Little Moluccas, Banda 
and Amboyna, elsewhere the so-called ‘Alfaros’— 
i.e. uncivilised or non- Mohammedan natives, some 
Indonesians, some true Malays, some mixed Malayo- 
Papuans ( see Malays ). 

The Moluccas lie partly on the line of the great 
volcanic fault, which sweeps round in a vast curve 
from SumaLia to the Philippines and Japan, and 
which in the Moluccas is indicated by the still 
active Guuong-Api (1870 feet) in Banda, Tidor 
(5730), Ternate (5650), Moth- (2800), three cones 
in Jilolo, Tolo in Morotai Alii was the scene of 
a terrific eruption accompanied by earthquakes in 
1825 ; Ternate is one of tlie most restless volcanoes 
in Malaysia ; and several other cones appear to he 
of relatively recent (late. For ages tlie whole 
region has evidently been subject to continuous 
convulsions, which have reduced iL to its present 
fragmentary slate. At a remote geological epoch 
it probably formed part of Celebes and the Philip, 
pines, a supposition by which are best explained 
the man}’ features possessed in common by the 
natural history of these now scattered lands. " Tlie 
traeliitie Morotai was certainly at one time con- 
nected with Jilolo, ami were the connection restored 
the. resemblance would he complete between the 
curiously shaped islands of Celebes and .Jilolo, 
which have been compared to a mutilated starfish. 
Jilolo, also called I-Ialmahera, or the ‘ Great Land,’ 
largely consists, like Ceram ami Bum, of crystalline 
or nietiunorphic and very old sedimentary (coral- 
line limestone) rocks, whereas Ternate, Tidor, 
Banda, and the smaller members of the group are 
partly of igneous, partly of coralline origin. 

Despite their tropical position, being nearly 
bisected by the equator, the Moluccas enjoy a 
relatively healthy climate, and in some places the 
European race ('Portuguese aud Dutch) has oven 
been acclimatised. The excessive heats are every- 
where tempered by sea-breezes and by the mountain- 
ous character of the islands, which in Burn and 
Ceram rise to heights of 8000 and even 10,000 feet. 
In the Southern Moluccas the north-easi trades pre- 
vail from May to October, anil are accompanied by 
heavy rains and Uuuulei storms. They arc followed 
by tlie west monsoon, which has already discharged 
most of its moisture before reaching this region. 
Ill the north the regular winds become inter- 
mingled, with the result that the seasons arc here 
extremely variable, line and weL weather alter- 
nating throughout the year. But the temperature 
oscillates everywhere within very narrow ranges, 
seldom rising above 83° or falling below 75° F, on 
the coast-lands. Rainfall, 150 inches at Amboyna. 

Indigenous to mosL parts of this region are the 
clove, nutmeg, and other spices, although these 
plants are now cultivated only in Amboyna and 
Uic Banda group; elsewhere they were extirpated 
by the Dutch government with the view of increas- 
ing the value of the Banda plantations, and preserv- 
ing the monopoly of the spice trade. Other valuable 
plants are the sago-palm, which supplies the staple 
food of the Moluccas; the pandanus, remarkable 
for its aerial roots, the kanary nut, dammar pine, 
and Cajeput (q.v.). 

In its fauna the Molucca group is connected with 
Celebes by the hahii'oussa hog found in Burn, and 
with New Guinea by the bird of paradise (Bat- 
chian), the marsupial cuseus aud flying opossum 
occurring in several islands. Here are also found 
the cassowary, the Australasian megapodius, or 
mound-building bird, the crimson lory, tlie racket- 
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tailed kingfisher, and numerous specie*, of parrots 
and pigeons noted for their gorgeous plumage. 
Insects, such as the long-armed beetle of Amboyna 
and several butterflies, here attain their largest 
si/e and display their brightest colours. The 
shallow waters, especially of the southern group, 
are also noted for the vivid hues of the anemones, 
sponges, shells, and coials covering the bed of the 
sea, and for the immense number of theii fishes. 

Notwithstanding their small size, Ternate and 
Tutor have always been the chief centres of political 
power in the northern, and Amboyna in the southern 
Moluccas. These islands have long been occupier! 
by civilised Malays, who easily asserted their su- 
premacy over the surrounding lands, which are in- 
habited chiefly by rude wild tribes at a low stage 
of culture. Formerly the Mohammedan sultans of 
Tiilor and Ternate were amongst the most powerful 
rulers in Malaysia, their dominions stretching west- 
wards to Celebes and eastwards to Now Guinea, 
and comprising all the intermediate islands. It 
was as heirs to these potentates that the Dutch 
claimed all the western part of New Guinea, as far 
as the 141st meridian. For the same reason the 
present Dutch residency of Ternate includes that 
part of East Celebes which is watered by the Gulf 
of Twnini, together with the adjacent islands. In 
Ternate is still centred most of the trade of the 
northern Moluccas, which export spices, tortoise- 
shell, trepang, beeswax, hark, and birds of para- 
dise in considerable quantities. Tire residency 
of Amboi/na, one of the oldest Dutch settlements 
in bite East, comprises the whole of Burn, the 
western half of Ceram, atrd all the neighbouring 
islets. Tire town of Amboyna, capital of all the 
Dutch possessions in the Moluccas, carries on a 
flourishing export trade in cloves, of which half a 
million pounds have been raised in favourable 
years in the famous clove-gardens belonging to the 
government. Banda, the third Dutch residency, 
comprises, besides the Banda group (Great Banda, 
Api, Neira, and Pisans), a large part of Ceram, the 
Kii and Aril groups, Timor Lant, and the Sevwati 
Archipelago. Banda is the true home of the nut- 
meg, which here grows naturally, and arrives at 
the greatest perfection ott the slopes of all the 
volcanic islands, which are disposed round an inner 
basin like the fragments of some disrnptnred crater, 
Neira or Banda, called also Nassau, seat of the 
residency, occupies tire southern extremity of Neira 
Island on the north side of the basin over against 
Guniuig-Api. Besides the nutmeg and mace, 
Banda yields sago and cocoa-nuts for the export 
trade, which has long been monopolised by the 
so-called ' Pcvkeniers, descendants of Europeans 
settled in this group since the beginning of the 17th 
century, and now perfectly acclimatised. 

Binr.lOGBAPHY. — A. B. Wallace, The Malay Archi- 
pelago; A. Bastian, Indonesien, /. Die Molukken; Bern- 
stein's Rcisen in den N'dntUahen Molukken (Petemumn’s 
Mittlieilnngon, 1873); Von Rosenberg’s Mulayische 
Avchipel ; 8. Muller’s Rcizen in dm Malufachen Archi- 
pel; Beclus, Universal Geography (Eng. eil. vol. xiv.). 

MolyMc'niun (syni. Mo; atomic weight, 96; 
sp. gr. 8 '52) is a rare metal, which, in a state of 
purity, is of a silvery white colour, has a strongly 
metallic lustre, is brittle, and very difficult of 
fusion. It never occurs native, and its principal ore 
is the bisulphide, which much resembles graphite. 
It is also occasionally found oxidised, in molybdate 
of lead. The metal may be obtained by roasting 
the bisulphide in a free current of air, whan the 
sulphur goes off oxidised as sulphurous acid, and 
the molybdenum is also oxidised into Molyhdic 
Acid (Mo0 3 ), and remains in the vessel. By the 
action of charcoal, the reduced metal is then 
obtained from the acid. Molybdenum forms three 
compounds with oxygen — the protoxide (MoO ), the 


binoxide (MoCL), arul niolylidie acid (Mo0 3 ). Of 
these three the last alone ha* any practical value. 
Molyhdic acid is a white, glistening, crystalline 
powder, which is sparingly soluble in water, fuses 
at a red heat to a straw -colon red glass, and unites 
with bases to form well-marked salts, the molyb- 
dates, which are either colourless or yellow. * A 
solution of molybdate of ammonia is one of the 
most delicate tests for phosplioiic acid. Molyb- 
denum forms various compounds with sulphur, 
chlorine, <&c. , none of which are of any practical 
importance, except the native bisulphide. 

Mombasa, or Momb.VZ, a seaport and the head- 
quarters of the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany’s territories, stands on a small coralline island 
3 miles long by 2k broad close to the coast, in 4° 4’ 
S. lat., about 150 miles N. of Zanzibar. The shores 
of the island are rocky and abrupt, and the greater 
part of its surface is covered with dense hush. The 
town has the usual Arab characteristics of ruin and 
neglect. The only object of interest is an extensive 
fort, built in 1594 by the Portuguese, and restored 
by them in 1635. Mombasa was visited by Vasco 
da Gama in 1497 ; it was then a large and pi osperous 
town (as it was when Ilin-Butilta was there in 1381 ), 
with a colony of Cluistians of St Thomas and Ban- 
yans from India. It was held by the Portuguese 
during the greater part of the period from 1503 to 
1698, though not without frequent captures. The 
native chief put it under British protection in 1823 ; 
blit, they soon abandoning it, it was seized by the 
■sultan of Zanzibar, who in 18S8 ceded it provision- 
ally to the British East Africa Company. They 
were made definitive masters of the place two years 
later, when they" also were put in possession of a 
vast tract of country, extending 400 miles along the 
coast, from the river Juba to the river Umba, and 
inland up to Victoria Nyauza, and beyond it to 
the frontiers of the Congo Free State— an area of 
probably 700,000 sip ni., more than six times the 
size of Great Britain and Ireland together. Gold, 
copper, plumbago, and iron ore, as well as india- 
rubber, exist in this region in considerable abund- 
ance. Tlie company have connected Mombasa 
with Zanzibar by telegraph, and in 1890 commenced 
a railway inland to Victoria Nyauza, a distance of 
400 miles. The harbour, one of the largest, safest, 
and healthiest on the east coast of Africa, was in 
1890 made a British naval coaling station, and the 
headquarters of the fleet in that part of the world. 
There is a pier; and other harbour-works were begun 
in 1890. Pop. about 20,000, mostly Africans, with 
some Arabs and Banyans. On the mainland oppo- 
site is Frere Town, the see of the Anglican bishop 
of East Equitorial Africa. 

Moment of a dynamical quantity is the import- 
ance of that quantity in regard to its dynamical 
effect relatively to a given point or axis. The most 
familiar example is the Moment of a Force, For 
simplicity, take a body movable about a fixed axis 
— sav, a door on its hinges. Everyday expei'ienco 
teaches us that such a door is most easily moved 
l>.y a push or pull applied as far as possible from the 
hinge. In moving the door slowly 
through a certain angle, we must ok 
do so much work in, first, causing 
the necessary acceleration^ and j \ 
then in overcoming the friction of j 
the hinges. If we apply the force I xx 
at a greater distance from the j 

hinge, it works through a propor- j. / q) 

tionally greater arc, and is there- j 1 V_ 

fore proportionately less. Such 1 
considerations lead to the defini- i W ’ 

tion of the moment of a force 
about a point as the product of its amount into 
its perpendicular distance from the point. The 
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tendency of the action of such a fmce is to cau.se 
rotation about an axis peipendicular to the plane 
passing tluongh the point and containing the lorce. 
Thus, in the case of a pendulum, the cll'ectii ouess 
of the force in causing rotation is measured hy 
t he moment Wf— where W is the weight of the 
pendulum, and ! is the distance of the line of action 
of the foice W from the centre of lotaLion C, 
01 (ivliat comes to the same thing) the distance 
of the eentie of mass 0 from the vertical line 
through (J. 

The term moment entois into seieial otliei 
phrases, all of which relate either diieetlv oi in- 
directly to mtation. Thus, tlieie is the moment ot 
momentum, or angular momentum, whose rate of 
change is thcineasiue of the moment of the foice 
producing the change. To obtain it for any given 
body rotating with angular speed w about an axis, 
we lii s b imagine the body bioken up into a great 
many small portions of masses m^m^nu^ &c. at 
distances ivVi, Arc. from the axis, multiply the 
momentum {'mra) of each mass hy iLs distance, 
and then take the sum of all these products. The 
angular speed u being the same in every expres- 
sion, the moment of momentum takes the form 
ai (/HjHj -f-m/b + ike.), which it is usual In write 
in the symbolic form wtlm)-. The quantity ~mr\ 
which is'tlie sum of the piodncts of each mass into 
the square of its distance from the axis, is called 
the Moment of ineitia about that axis. It is the 
factor iu the moment of momentum, which depends 
upon the distribution of matter in the body, it 
enteis into all questions of mechanics in which 
rotation is involved, from the spinning of a top or 
tlie action of an engine governor to the stability of 
a ship. By an obvious extension, the word moment 
is also used in such combinations as moment of a 
velocity and moment of an acceleration. Such 
phrases correspond to nothing truly dynamic, 
unless we regard velocity as meaning the momen- 
tum of unit mas«, and acceleration as the rate of 
change of that momentum. See Dynamics, F'ouois, 
Inertia, Rotation, &c. 

Momentum is our modern equivalent of Newton’s 
quantity of motion ( quantitds mot ns), which in 
Definition II. of the Principal is stated to bo meas- 
ured by the product of the velocity and the mass. 
Its dynamic importance is sufficiently discussed 
under Force. 

Moiiiicii, a Chinese frontier-town in the ex- 
tieme west of Yunnan, 135 miles NE. of Bliamo. 
See Anderson’s Mandalay to Momim (1376). 

Mommsen, Theodor, the most learned his- 
torian of Koine, was born the son of a pastor at 
Carding, in Sleswick, 30th November 1817. He 
studied at Kiel, next spent three years traversing 
France and Italy in the study of Roman inscrip- 
tions under commission of the Berlin Academy, 
edited awhile the Schleswig -Holsteinische Zeitmig, 
and in the autumn of 1348 was appointed to a 
chair of Jurisprudence at Leipzig, of which two 
years later he was deprived for the part lie took in 
politics. In 1852 lie was appointed to the chair of 
Roman Law at Zurich, in 1854 at Breslau, and in 
183S to that of Ancient History at Berlin. Here he 
was engaged for many yeais in editing the monu- 
mental Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, projected 
by the Berlin Academy, and commenced in 1863 ; 
and in 1873 lie was elected perpetual secretary of 
the Academy. In 1832 he was tried for slandering 
Bismarck in an election speech, hut was cleared 
both in the lower court and in that of appeal. His 
line library was burned in 1880, whereupon a 
number of English students presented him with a 
collection of books to make good at least part of 
his loss. Mommsen took a share in the work of 
editing the Momimentci Gemutnim Ilislorica, and 


lias made his name illustrious hy a series of works 
of vast range and piofound erudition. His gieate&t 
woik lemains his ltinnischc Gcsehichtc, brought, down 
to the battle of Thapsux (3 vols. 1854r-50 ; 8th ed. 
1889; Eng. trails, by W. F. Dickson, 4 vols. 1862- 
67). These three volumes form books i.-v, 0 f 
Mommsen’s plan; vol. v., funning hook viii. was 
issued in 1SS5( Eng. trails, by Dickson, The Provinces 
of the Homan Empire /torn Camr to Diocletian 
2 vols. 1886). Freeman characterises Mommsen 
as ‘the greatest scholar of oui times, well-nhdi 
tlie greatest scholar of all times . , . language 
law, mythology, customs, antiquities, coins, in- 
scriptions, every soince of knowledge of every kind 
— lie is master of them all.’ But, while admittum 
readily his wide and sure grasp of histoi ieal sequence, 
the reader finds Mommsen defective in political mid 
moral insight, and prone to fall down iu worship 
hefoie meie force and success. 

Other important works of Monini sen’s aie 
Osh isr.lt c St mho i (1845) ; Dm U liter italischeit Dui- 
Ichic ( 1850); Corpus I hserijil mu mil NcapoUtananun 
(1851); his nionogiaplis on Hainan Coins (1850); 
the eciieL id Diocletian, De P fetus lleruui Venalium 
(1851); Die lleehUfrage cicixchcu Camr and dan 
Point (1857); Homisc/ie Pnrschitni/ni ( 1864-79); 
lies Gesfti: Dmi Am/usti ( 1865 ) ; Hum inches ptaats- 
rccht (1871-76; 3d ed. 1887); and his Dtgesta 
Justinian/’ Augnsti (1866-70). 

Of his blethers, two have achieved distinction: 
Tycho, born at (larding, 23d May 1819, studied 
at Kiel, tiavcised Italy and Clrcece, and held 
educational appointments at Eisenach, Ohleubuig, 
and Frankfort-oii-Main until his ictirement in 
1885. lie devoted many years to studies upon 
Pindar, producing a great crilical edition in 1864 
(an edition of the text in 1866), Scholia (1861 ), a 
translation (1846), ami Purenju Pimlanea (1877). 

AuriUKT, horn at Ohleslbo, 25th July 1821, 
studied at Kiel, and taught in schools at Hamburg, 
Parehim, and Sleswick. Most of his works lie- 
lung to the Held of Check and Roman chronology. 
Among them are Htmiisc/ie Daten (1855), Beitmi/a 
cur Gricchisehcn, Zeilrcchnnng ( 1856-59), U ricchische 
JahresMlen (1873), Dclnhilca (1878), and Chrono- 
logic U nters iiclutn gen uber das Kideuderwcscn der 
Griechcn ( 1883 ). 

Mompox, or Mompoh, a town of Bolivar in 
Colombia, on the Magdalena, 110 miles SE. of 
Cartagena. Founded in 1538, it contains a good 
secondary school ami a distillery, l’op. 8000. 

Monacllisni, or Monasticism (Gr. monnehos, 
‘a monk,’ from monos, ‘alone’), may in general 
he described as a state of religious retirement, 
more or less complete, accompanied by contempla- 
tion, and by various devotional, asoolical, and 
penitential practices. It is, in truth, Asceticism 
(q.v. ), with the element of religious solitude super- 
added. Tlie institution of monacliism bus, under 
different forms, entered into several religious sys- 
tems, ancient and modern. That it was known 
among the Jews before tlie coining of our Lord 
appears from tlie example of the prophet Elijah 
and from that of the Essence ; mid it is probable 
that religious seclusion formed part of the practice 
of tlie Nazaritus, at least in the later periods 
of Jewish history. In the Bralniiauical religion it 
has had a prominent place ; and even to tlie present 
day the lamaseries of Tibet may lie said to rival in 
number and extent the former monasteries of Italy 
or Spain. The Christian advocates of monach- 
ism find in the exhortations to voluntary poverty 
(Matt. xix. 21) and to celibacy (1 Cor. vii. 37) 
at once tlie justification and the origin of the 
primitive institution. Its first form appears in 
the practice of asceticism, of which wo lind fre- 
quent mention in the early part of the 2d century. 
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The primitive ascetics, however, lived among the 
brethren, ami it is only in the following century 
that the peculiar characteristic of monachism 
begins to appear. The earliest form of Christian 
m (machism is also the most complete — that of the 
Anchorites or Hermits (q.v. ) — and is commonly 
believed to have in part miginated in the perseeu- 
1 tinns, from which Christians were forced to retire 
into deserts and solitary places. The hermits 
maintained from choice, after the cessation of the 
[icisecutious, the seclusion to which they had 
oiiginally resorted as an expedient of security ; 
and a later development of the same piinciple is 
found in the still more remarkable psychological 
phenomenon of the celebrated ‘ Pillar-saints ’ 01 
.Slviitss ( q. v. ). After a time, however, the neces- 
sities of the leligious life itself — as the attendance 
at public worship, the participation in the sacra- 
ments, the dosiie for mutual instuietiou and edifica- 
tion — led to modifications of the degiee and of the 
nature of the solitude. Fiisl came the simplest 
farm of common life, which sought to combine the 
personal seclusion of individuals with the common 
exercise of all the public duties ; an aggregation 
of separate cells into the same district, called by 
the name Laura , with a common church, in which 
all assembled for prayer and public worship. Front 
the union of the common lite with personal solitude 
is derived the name ctunobitii (Ur. loiuos bios, com- 
mon life), by which this class of monks is distin- 
guished from the strict solitaries, as the hermits, 
and in which is involved, in addition to the obliga- 
tions of poverty oral chastity which were vowed 
by the hermits, a third obligation of obedience to 
a superior, which, in conjunction with the two 
former, has ever since been held to constitute the 
essence! of the religious or monastic life. The first 
migin of the strictly cirnrobitieal or monastic life 
lias been detailed under the name of St Antony 
(ipv. ), who maybe regarded as its founder in the 
East, either by himself or by his disciples. So 
rapid was its progress that his first disciple, Pacho- 
nrius, lived to lind himself the superior of "000. In 
the single district of Nitria, the country of the 
Natron Lakes (q.v.) in the Egyptian delta, there 
were, according to Sozomen, no fewer than fifty 
monasteries, and before long Lire civil authorities 
judged it expedient to place restrictions on their 
excessive multiplication. It seems to he admitted 
that in the East, where asceticism has always been 
held in high estimation, tire example of Christian 
moirastieism had ft powerful iitllneuee in forwarding 
the progress of Clnistiiinity ; although it is also 
certain that the admiration which it excited occa- 
sionally led to its natural consequence among the 
members, by eliciting a spirit of pride and osten- 
tation, and by provoking sometimes to fanatical 
excesses of austerity, sometimes to hypocritical 
simulations of rigour. The abuses which arose, 
even in the early stages of rnonaehism, are deplored 
by the very Fathers who are most eloquent in 
their praises of the institution itself. Theso abuses 
prevailed eliieily in a class of monks called Suru- 
baitie, w ho lived in small communities of three or 
four, and sometimes led a wandering and irregular 
life. On the oilier hand, a most extraordinary 
picture is drawn by Tlieodoret of the vigour and 
mortification practised in some of the greater 
monasteries. The monks were commonly zealots 
in religion; and much of the bitterness of the 
religious controversies of the East was due to that 
unrestrained zeal ; and it may be added that the 
opinions which led to these controversies origin- 
ated for the most part among the theologians of 
the cloisters. An order was called Accematte (Gr., 
‘sleepless’), from their maintaining the public 
services of the church day and night without in- 
terruption (see Greek Church). 


It was in the comobitie rather than the eremitic 
form that rnonaehism was fiist introduced into the 
\\ est, at Home and in Noithein Italy by Atha- 
nasius, in Afiica by St Augustine, and afterwards 
in Gaul by St Mai tin of Tunis. Here also the 
institution spread rapidly under the same general 
forms in which it is found in the Ea--tcoii Cliuich; 
but considerable relaxations wme gradually iutio- 
iluced, and it was not until the thoiongh reforma- 
tion and, as it may be called, religious revival 
ell'eeted by tlie celebrated St Benedict (q.v. ), in 
the beginning of the 6tli century, that western 
monaclnsrn assumed its peculiar and penuaneut 
foim. In some of the mine isolated chinches, as, 
for instance that of Britain, it would seem that 
the reformations of St Benedict were not introduced 
until a late period ; and in that church, as well as 
in the church of Ireland, they were a subject of 
considerable controversy. One of the most import- 
ant modifications of nionachisin in the "West 
regarded tlie nature of the occupiation in which the 
monks were to be engaged during the times not 
directly devoted to prayer, meditation, or other 
spiritual exeicr--es. In the East maunal labour 
formed the chief, if not tlie sole external occupa- 
tion prescribed to tlie monks ; it being held as a 
fundamental principle that for each individual tlie 
main business of liie was the sanctification of bits 
own soul. In the West, besides tlie labour of the 
hands, mental occupation was also prosmbed — not, 
it is tine, for all, out for tlio.se fur whom it was 
especially calculated. From an eaily period, tlieie- 
fni'c, the monasteries of tlie West, anil particularly 
tho.se of Ireland or those founded by Irish monks 
(see CoLl'.viH.i, Cul dees), as Iona aird Lmdisfarne, 
became schools of learning, and training-houses for 
the cleigv. At a later period most monasteries 
possessed a scriptorium, oi writing-room, in which 
the monks wove employed irr the transcription of 
MSS. ; and, although a great proportion of the work 
so done was, as might naturally tie expected, in the 
department of sacred learning, yet it cannot he 
doubted that it is to the scholars of the cloister we 
owe the preservation of most of the masterpieces 
of classic literature which have r eached our age. 

In the remarkable religious movement which 
characterised the dim oh of the 12th century (see 
Franciscans) the principle of mouacliisui under- 
went a furtliei modification. The spiritual egoism, 
so to speak, of the etuly mouachism, which in some 
sense limited the vv oi k of the cloister to the sancti- 
fication of the individual, gave place to the mine 
comprehensive range of spiritual duty, that, in 
the institute of the various bodies of Friars (q.v.) 
which that age pioduced, made the spiritual mid 
even the temporal necessities of one’s neighbour, 
equally with, if not more than, one’s own, the 
object of the work of the cloister. The progress of 
these various bodies, both in the 12th century and 
since that age, is detailed under their several titles. 
The monastic institutes of the West are almost all 
ollhhuots or modifications of the Benedictines (<pv.); 
of these the most remarkable are the Carthusians, 
Cistercians, Clugniacs Ihernonstratensians, and, 
above all, Maurists. In more modern times other 
institutes have been founded for the service of the 
sick, for the education of the poor, and other similar 
works of mercy, whose members are also classed 
under the denomination of monks. Tlie most im- 
portant of these are described under their several 
head". 

Tire enclosure within which a community of 
monks reside is called a Monastery ( q.v.), and some- 
times convent. By the strict law of the church, 
called the law of cloister or enclosure, it is forbidden 
to all except members of the order to enter a monas- 
tery ; and in almost all the orders this prohibition 
is rigidly enforced as regards the admission of 
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females to the monasteries of men. To such a 
length is this eanieil in the Greek Church that in 
the celebrated enclosure of Mount Athos not only 
women, but all animals of the female sex arc 
rigorously excluded. The lirst condition of admis- 
sion to a monastic order is the approval of the 
superior, after which the candidates remain for a 
short time as postulants. After this preliminary 
trial, they enter on what is called the novitiate, the 
length of which in different outers varies from one 
to three years ; and at its close they are admitted 
to the profession, at which the solemn vows are 
taken. The age for profession has varied at differ- 
ent times and in different orders ; the Council of 
Trent, however, lias fixed sixteen as the minimum 
aye. Originally all monks were laymen ; but after 
a time the superiors, and by degrees other mote 
meritorious members, were admitted to holy orders. 
Amongst the mendicants, those in priest’s orders 
were called ‘father,’ the lay brothels ‘brother’ 
only. In either case, where the order is one of 
those solemnly appioved liy the church, the engage- 
ment taken at the iinal profession is life-lony and 
irrevocable. 

The name monastery, in its most strict accepta- 
tion, is confined to the residences of monks, pro- 
perly so called, or of nuns of the cognate orders 
(as the Benedictine), and as such it comprises two 
great classes, the Abbey and the Priori/. The 
former name was given only to establishments of 
the highest rank, governed by an abbot, wlm was 
commonly assisted by a prior, sub-prior, and other 
minor functionaries (see Abbot). A Priory sup- 
posed a less extensive and less numerous com- 
munity. It was governed by a prior, and was 
originally, although by no means uniformly (at 
least iu later times), subject to the jurisdiction of 
an abbey. The distinction of abbey and priory is 
found equally among the Benedictine nuns. In the 
military orders the name of Commandery and Pre- 
ceptory corresponded with those of abbey and priory 
in the monastic orders. The establishments of the 
mendicant and, in general, of the modern orders 
are sometimes, though less properly, called monas- 
teries. Their more characteristic appellation is 
Friary or Convent, and they are commonly dis- 
tinguished into Pi'ofessed Houses (called also Resi- 
dences), Novitiates, and Colleges or Scholastic 
Houses. The names of the superiors of such 
houses differ in the different orders. The common 
name is Rector, Imt in some orders the superior is 
called Guardian (as in the Franciscan), or Master, 
Major, Father Superior, &c. The houses of females 
— except in the Benedictine or Cistercian orders — 
are called indifferently Convent and Nunnery ; 
their head is styled Mother Superior or Reverend 
Mother. The monastic institute, from the very 
earliest time, included women as well as men. The 
former were called in Greek by the name nonis or 
noma, and in Latin nonna ( from which the English 
Nun), as also sanetimonialis. The general char- 
acteristics of the monastic institute for females are 
substantially identical with those of the male orders. 

It was to he expected that the monastic founda- 
tions in England would not long survive the national 
rejection of the papal power which was their main 
support. The monasteries had mostly outlived 
their days of usefulness, and very inadequately 
fulfilled the objects of their institution. A general, 
though not universal decay of religious fervour, and 
the revelation from time to time of grave scandals 
within their walls disposed many prudent men to 
regard them with little favour. But the immediate 
cause of their downfall was their accumulated 
wealth with which Cromwell tempted the covetous- 
ness of Henry VIII. The dissolution of monasteries 
was indeed no new idea, for Cardinal AVolsey several 
years before had obtained hulls from the pope 


enabling him to suppress certain religious houses 
and appropriate their funds for other purposes. 
Henry’s proceedings were, however, as unwoi thy as 
his motives. Fie appointed unprincipled agents to 
visit and report upon the state of all the religious 
houses in the kingdom. These men perfouned 
their work in indecent haste, and upon obviously 
insufficient evidence brought against the monks 
generally charges of gross immorality which were 
embodied in the so-called Black Book, now lost. 
The king at first acted with considerable craft. 
He appealed to the selfishness of the greater 
abbots who had seats in the House of Lords, and 
silenced their opposition by declaring that in the 
larger monasteries ‘ religion was right well kept,’ 
and proposed the confiscation only of the smaller 
houses (87(5 in number) with a revenue of less than 
£200 a year. This ensured the passing of the Act 
of Suppression in February 1536. But the turn of 
the 645 greater monasteries soon came. Certain 
abbots implicated in the rising of the ‘ Filgi image 
of Grace ’ were convicted of treason and their houses 
seized. Then followed another general visitation, 
and, by bribes, intimidation, and violence, the re- 
maining monastic communities were one by one 
induced in 1539 to ‘surrender’ their property to the 
king. The revenue accruing to the crown by the 
confiscation is estimated at over £130,000. With 
this fund six new episcopal sees and certain collegi- 
ate churches and grammar-schools were founded, 
and a few castles built for the defence of the coast, 
But the greater part of the property fell through 
purchase or gift into the hands of Lhe nobility and 
gentry ; and the policy which thus interested power- 
ful laymen in maintaining the new order of things 
effectually barred the way to the restoration of 
monastickm iu the reactionary reign of Mary. 
Fresh light lias been thrown upon this whole sub- 
ject by Canon Dixon in his recent History of the 
Church of .England, and again more fully by Father 
Gasquet, in Henry VIII. and the English 

Monasteries (2 vols. 1889; 4th ed. 1890). 

In some of the German states the temporalities 
of the suppressed monasteries were retained at the 
Reformation, and were granted at pleasure by the 
sovereign, to he enjoyod together with the titular 
dignity. Some of the German churches, however, 
in later times, have revived the institution, especi- 
ally for women (see Deaconesses). In England 
there was the religious community of Little Gid- 
ding ( H525-47 ), founded by Nicholas Ferrar (q.v.); 
and in 1865 a sort of Anglican mission order, the 
Cowley Fathers, was established at Oxford ; hut 
here, too, Sisterhoods (q.v.) are far more numerous. 
In all these Protestant revivals of lnoiiacluwm, the 
engagement is revocable at the will of the in- 
dividual. At the French Revolution the monastic 
establishments of France were utterly suppressed; 
and in most of the other Catholic countries of 
Europe the example lias been followed to a greater 
or less extent. After the Restoration a revival of 
many of the orders took place in France. In 1835 
Spain suppressed 900 monasteries, and the rest 
soon thereafter ; Portugal dissolved all its religious 
houses in 1834. In Belgium, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, monasteries are numerous — in Belgium there 
are 200 communities, in Austria (without Hungary) 
450, in Switzerland 88. In Italy, Sardinia put an 
end to the monasteries in 1866, and the same meas- 
ure was extended to the whole kingdom after 1S70, 
the orders being expropriated, and their houses made 
national property ; in all upwards of 2200 houses 
were suppressed. In 1875 Prussia dissolved all 
orders save those devoted to sick-nursing { at that 
date there were in all Germany 2588 monks and 
16,846 nuns ), hut in 1887 readmitted all those orders 
engaged in pastoral duty, Christian charity, or the 
contemplative life. The F’rench decree of 1880, 
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breaking up ‘ unauthorised orders,’ dealt with 3S4 
houses with 7444 monks, and G02 houses with 14,003 
nuns, there were in all at that date some 25,000 
monks and nuns in France. In England and 
Ireland and America, on the contrary, and largely 
as a consequence, monastic institutions have made 
iayid progress of late years. Most of the orders 
introduced are active, not contemplative. In the 
United States some fifty orders are represented. 

The following list gives the name and date of foumla 
tion of the chief orders ; reference is made to the articles 
on them throughout this work, and to works cited tlicie ; 
as also to other articles quoted above, to Rowan Catholic 
Church, ConorehaTIOK, &o ; and to Ilulyot, Histoive 
ihs Oi'drct SCI iijii ux (8 vols. 1714-21 ; new eil. 1800 j ; 
Dugdale, Mmuutiron Avi/limniuii (new ed. 1817-30); 
limner, Notitia Monnslicn (1744); Holder, Qeschichtc 
ilea Monehthums { 183(1 ) ; Hill, ilni/lidi Monasticism 
(1807); Mdiuan, History of Latin Christianity (1854); 
Jlontalembert, il Lon/cs of the H eat ( Eng. trails. 18(11-79 ) ; 
Harnack, Has Monchthum : seine Idcale and seine 
Geschichte (18S2); and Handbook to the Convents and 
Eelijious Houses in the United Kingdom (1S85). 


installs (see Basil) 803 

ilenedictlnes 580 

Monks of Iona (q.v.) 603 

Canons Regular 703 

Clugniecs 910 

Austin Canons 1007 

Carthusians 108-1 

Cistercians 1093 

Hospitallers 1101 

Templars 1113 

Premonsfcrateuslans 1120 

Tmppists 1110 

Gilbertlncs 1113 

Hemlines 1180 

Teutonic Knights 111)1 

Tdnltanans 1197 

Poor Clines (sec CLAnu). .1202 

FtnnoiRcans 1208 

Carmelites 1200 

Diiiiiiiiicaiis 1215 

Celeslsr.es 1271 

Olivetuus 1313 

Brigittlnes 1353 

Observautlne Franciscans .1308 


Hioronymites 1374 

Biethren of Common Life.. 1375 

Bei minims 1425 

Oblate Nuns 1433 

Minims 1435 

liurimljites 1481 

Theatlni'a 1524 

Capuchins 1525 

Itecollcts 1532 

Jesuits 153-1 

Ursnlines 1637 

Oialoriaus 1576 

Fi'iullniits 1677 

Oblnl c Fathers 1578 

Jacobins 1008 

Mauris ta 1021 

Lmnirists 1024 

Sisters of Charity 1028 

l’assionists 1725 

Reilemptorists 1732 

Ladies of tlie Sacred Heart. 1S00 

Marist Fathers 1818 

Sisters of Mercy 1827 

Little Slaters ol the Poor. .1840 


Mon aco, a small principality on the Mediter- 
ranean, 149 miles ENE. of Marseilles, and 9 from 
Nice. Area, 8 sep in.; pop. (1873) 5741; (1888) 
13,304, of whom 3292 were in the town of Monaco, 



G218 in Condamine, and 3794 in Monte Carlo. The 
territory, which is encircled by the French depart- 
ment of Alpes Maritiines and the, sea, consists 
mainly of the rocky promontory on which the 
capital is built, and a small strip of coast. For 
more than nine hundred years it has belonged 


to the family of Grimaldi. Originally of Geno- 
ese extraction, they tiist held lands ‘in France, 
between Frejus and Toulon, where the name 
of the hay of Griinand still commemorates their 
•sway. They acquired Monaco in 9GS, Men- 
tone and Koqiiebrune and Castillmi about 1230, 
and Antibes in 1237. In Emopean politics 
they sided with the Guelph party. Houore II. 
put his country under a Fiench protectorate in 
1G44. In 1715 the heiress of the Grimaldi of 
Monaco married Matignon, Comte de Thorigny, 
and her descendants continued to ieign over then- 
small kingdom. It has, however, sull'ered at the 
hands of ils great neighbours. In 184G Mentone 
and Ilorpiebruno. were annexed by Sardinia, ami 
after the war of 1859 the whole territory belonged 
for a short time to King Victor Emmanuel. The 
protests of its lawful owner were loud, but lie was 
none the less ready for another arrangement, since 
in 1SG1 he .sold Mentone and Iioquehriine to 
Napoleon III. for 4,000,000 francs. Hi,s capital 
Monaco is now under French protection. Prince 
Albert (horn in 1848, succeeded 1SSD), the present 
sovereign, has one son, Louis, by a marriage, 
dissolved in 1880, with Lady Mary Hamilton. 
About 1000 of the inhabitants are employed in the 
rooms and gardens of the celebrated Casino. These 
gambling rooms, built at Monte Carlo on ground 
leased from the Prince of Monaco, belong to a ioint- 
stock company, and have about 400,000 visitors. 
The climate of Monaco is milder than that of any 
other place in the liiviera ; palms and aloes grow 
most luxuriantly, and rare wild-flowers are found 
on its rooky promontory. See Metivier, Monaco ct 
ses Princes (2d ed. 18G5); and Boyer de Sainte- 
Snzanne, La FrincipauU cle Monaco (1884). 

Monad (Ur. monas, ‘unity’), in Philosophy, 
is one of the simple elements of which, according 
to the Bystem of Leibnitz (q.v.), the universe is 
built up’. In Biology the name is applied to a 
large number of minute and relatively simple 
flagellate Infusorians (q.v.). 

Monaghan, an inland county of Ulster, Ire- 
land, situated between Tyrone on the N. and 
Meath (in Leinster) on the S. Its greatest length 
from north to south is 37 miles ; 

U the total area being 319,741 acres 
. ( 496 sq. m.), of which about 140,000 
' -7 are under tillage. The population, 

which in 1841 was 200,442, had 
- * fallen in 1881 to 102,748 (of whom 
73 per cent, were Catholic). The 
i , general surface is undulatory ; the 
ij}V highest point is 1254 feet above the 
1 sea. It is interspersed with lakes 
of small extent, and has many small 
streams. In its geological structure 
the level country belongs to the 

f reat central limestone district ; see 
REL.tNU (geology); limestone, 
freestone, and slates are worked. 
The flax crop lias greatly increased 
of late years, and the linen manu- 
facture is thriving. The principal 
towns of this county are Monaghan, 
Carrickmacross, Clones, and Castle- 
Illayney. It returns two members 
to parliament. Monaghan, granted 
hyHenryll. to De Conreey, speedily 
fell hack into the hands of the 
native chiefs of the Bept MacMahon, 
by whom (with some alternations of re-conquest) it 
was held till the reign of Elizabeth, when it was 
erected into a shire. The county possesses two 
round towers, one, very complete, at Clones, the 
other at Inniskeen ; amt there are several ratlis and 
Danish forts. The name Monaghan is derived from 
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the Irish Muineclian , ‘ Monkstown,’ a monastery 
having stood here at a very early date. 

Monawhan, the county town, is 7(3 miles NNW. 
of Dublin by rail. The town, which returned two 
members to the Irish parliament, is still the centre of 
some trade in agricultural produce, and can boast 
several public buildings of considerable pretensions, 
among which are the Catholic college and church, 
the infirmary, and national model school. Pop. 
( 1SG1 ) 3010 ( 1331 ) 33(39. See Evelyn P. Shirley’s 
Hislovy of the County of Monaghan (1877-30). 

MouaMesclii. See Christina. 

Monarchy (Gr. monorchia, from monos, ‘alone,’ 
and archo, ‘1 govern;’ literally, the government 
of a single individual) is that form of government 
in a community by which one person exercises 
the sovereign authority; see Government. For 
Monarehianism, see U nitarianism. 

Monastery, a class of structures which arose 
in the middle ages to meet the requirements of the 
large number of monks Lliat then existed. It is 
proved by documents that these buildings were at 
first; constructed somewhat after the plan of a 
Roman house, or rather of a Roman villa or country- 
house. Records of abbeys as early as the 7th 


plan cannot be obtained. The annexed plan 
is a model one made by Mr E. Sharpe, and con- 
tains the results of his careful investigation of the 
Cistercian monasteries throughout Europe (see 
Trans. Roy. Inst, of British Architects, 1871). 'j n 
northern climates the cloister was usually situated 
on the south side of the church, for the sake of the 
sunshine and warmth. It was composed of an open 
courtyard, square or oblong in shape, surrounded 
by an open arcade, or covered way. The church 
formed the north side, and on the east side was 
situated the chapter- house, with the monks’ dor- 
mitory over it. The latter was thus in immediate 
communication with the church, ami conveniently 
placed for the monks’ attendance at the services 
during the night. The chapter-house in the 
Cistercian monasteries was usually divided into 
three compartments by the pillars bearing the 
arches. The abbot’s seat was opposite the entrance 
door, and a stone seat all round accommodated the 
monks. The doorway was not closed, and to- 
gether with an open arch or window on each side 
of it allowed those in the cloister to hear the dis- 
cussions in the interior. The sacristy is placed on 
the north side of the chapter-house, with a door 
from the church. A similar cell or ‘parlour’ 

• . li„. - 4.1. 4 1 v , _ 
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century show thaL the arrangements were similar occupies the south side; then comes a passage or 
then to those of the 12th century. The cloister, | ‘slype’ leading from the cloister to the gardens, 

&a. Beyond this is the 

^ ‘ T ~ n monks, ^ a ^ long 

6| 6iisin^vhevo the nionks 

1 A *^ 1 *** ll * 1 ' l * f ' ”** i7 *** quently a detached 

number of hearths, 

Cistercian Abbey— Model Plan. each having a separate 

chimney in the roof. 

which formed the inner court appropriated to the Along the west side of the cloister, and some- 
monks, resembles the peristyle of the Roman times extending much farther, lay the hospitium 
mansion. The latter was the part of the dwelling or guest-house, where all travellers were received, 
communicating with the private apartments of the and the lay-room above, where they were lodged, 
family, just as the oloister communicated with the A very important room in the monastery was the 
refectory, dormitory, and other apartments used scriptorium or library, in which the MSS. were 
by the monks and not entered by the public, written and illuminated ; this was situated on the 
There was also in the monasteries, as in the Roman second Iloor of the chapter-house. The abbot’s 
villas, an outer courtyard, in which were situated lodge formed a separate edifice, as also did the 
the various stores, granaries, workshops, anti other infirmary. The whole establishment was sur- 
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Cistercian Abbey— Model Plan. 

which formed ttie inner court appropriated to the A1 
monks, resembles the peristyle of the Roman -tin 
mansion. The latter was the part of the dwelling or 
communicating with the private apartments of the an 
family, just as the oloister communicated with the A 
refectory, dormitory, and other apartments user! scr 
by the monks and not entered by the public, wr 
There was also in the monasteries, as in the Roman sec 


places required in connection with both these 
edifices. 

There was, however, one entirely new element in 
the monastery — viz. the church. This was the 
largest and most important building, and regu- 
lated the position of all the vest. The conventual 


luted the position of all the vest. The conventual 
buildings of every abbey in Britain, Franco, and 
Germany are so much destroyed that a complete 


rounded by a wall, and provided with proper gates 
and defences. The outer gate gave access to the 
outer court, in which were situated the work- 
shops of the various tradesmen connected with the 
abbey, and the buildings required in connection 
with the agricultural employments of tho lay 
brethren. 

Such were the arrangements of the Cistercian 
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aliliey in the l‘2th and 13th centuries. In later 
times the simplicity of. the plan was broken in 
1 1 noil. The monks, desirous of move comfortable 
quarters, divided the dormitory and made it into 
cel's. The open windows were glazed, and even 
the arches of the cloisters were sometimes enclosed. 
The early simplicity of the architectural style was 
also departed from, and the monastic buildings of 
the loth century are as rich in decoration as the 
cathedrals and parish churches. The arrangements 
of the monasteries of the other orders were, gener- 
ally speaking, similar to those of the Cistercian, 
except in the ease of the Carthusians. In their 
convents, where absolute solitude and silence were 
required, eacli monk had a small house and garden 
to himself. Those wore arranged round the 
cloister, which, when tire number of monks was 
large, were greatly extended in dimensions. 

See Yiollet le Due, Dictioniiaire and Architecture 
Monastique; he Cauiuont, Abfacdairc (V Archeologic ; 
Pugdalc, Monaatlcon ; and Mackenzie Walcot's works 
on the English and Scottish Churches. For Honasticism, 
see MoNACHISM. 

Monastir, called also Bitolia, the second 
town in Turkish Macedonia, is situated in a broad 
mountain -valley, 90 miles NW. of Salonica. It 
manufactures carpets and silver filigree, and trades 
in corn and agricultural products. The Turks, re- 
cognising its strategic importance, have made it the 
headquarters of an army corps. Under its ancient 
name of Pekgonia it gives title to a Greek arch- 
bishop. Here tho Albanian boys were massacred 
in 1833. Pop. 43,000. 

Monboddo, James Burnett, Lord, Scottish 
lawyer and author, was born at Monboddo House, 
in Eorcloun parish, Kincardineshire, in 1714, and 
was educated at Marisobal College, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh University, afterwards studying 
law for three years at Grciningen, in Holland. 
In 1737 lie was called to the Scottish bar, and 
soon obtained considerable practice ; but the first 
tiling that brought him prominently into notice 
was his connection with the celebrated Douglas 
case, in which he acted as counsel for Mr 
Douglas. In 1704 he became sheriff of Kin- 
cardineshire, and in 1767 was raised to the bench 
by the title of Lord Monboddo. He died in 
Edinburgh, 26th May 1799. Monboddo’s Origin 
(mil Progress of Language (6 vols. 1773-92) is a 
very learned, heretical, and eccentric production ; 
yet in the midst of its grotesque crotchets there 
occasionally flashes out a wonderfully acute obser- 
vation, that makes one regret the distorted and 
misapplied talent of the author. Its evolution 
theory— of monkeys that wore off tlreiv tails by 
constant sitting — seems less laughable now than 
it did to Monbochlo’s contemporaries ; and in his 
study of man as one of the animals, and of civilisa- 
tion by the light of savagery, lie certainly antici- 
pated the modern science of anthropology. Mon- 
uoddo published, also anonymously, another work, 
Ancient Alataphysics (6 vols. 1779-99). 

Monlmttll, a Negro stock in the basin of the 
Upper Nile and the Upper Welle. See Africa. 

Moncalieri, a town of Italy, on the Po, 5 miles 
S. of Tuvin, with a royal palace (1470). Pop. 3463. 

MoneontoiUV a village in the Erench depart- 
ment of Vienne, situated 48 miles SW. of Tours, 
was the scene of the defeat of the Huguenots under 
Goligny by the troops of the king of Prance, 3d 
October 1389. 

Moncrieff Pits ( named after the inventor, Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrieff) are excavations in which 
heavy guns are placed in coast batteries or other 
places where it is specially necessary to protect 
them from hostile artillery five. The Moncrieff 
system of mounting utilises the force of recoil to 


bring the gun down into the loading position at 
the bottom of the pit. It is returned into the 
firing position (shown in the figure) either, as in 
the early patterns, by means of a heavy counter- 
weight in front of the breast of the gun-carriage, 
or, as in later designs, by hydro-pneumatic 
machinery. When the counterweight is used, the 
side brackets of the carriage on winch the dis- 
appearing movement takes place are made on a 
specially designed curve, so that this movement 
may be regular and without any violent shock. 
The figure represents a diagrammatic section of 
this arrangement. A is the rotating side bracket 



revolving on teeth j BC are two inclined planes 
keeping the gun horizontal as it descends into the 
position shown by dotted lines. The same result 
is obtained in the hydro-pneumatic system of 
mounting by means of recoil presses, which also 
store up the foice of the recoil and enable it to 
lie used to elevate the gun into the firing position. 
The invention belongs to the years 1868-72. 

Moncton, a town and port of entry of New 
Brunswick, on the Petitcodiac River, 89 miles by 
rail NE. of St John. It has important railway- 
shops, a large sugar-refinery, a cotton-factory, Sr, 
Pop. 7500. 

Mon'tlovi, ti cathedral city of Italy, 58 miles 
S, of Turin by rail. Pop. 10,302. Hero, on 22d 
April 1796, the .Sardinians were totally defeated 
by Napoleon. 

Mone'rn, a class of Protozoa (q.v.) proposed 
by Haeokei to include the very lowest organisms 
supposed to Ire destitute of a nucleus. As this 
structure lias been shown to exist in forms where 
it was formerly denied, the title is now being 
abandoned. See Protozoa. 

Money. The term money is used, both in 
matters of business and in economic theories, in 
such very different ways that it is impossible to 
cover them all with a simple definition. Standard 
coins, bars of bullion which can at once be con- 
verted into standard coins, token coins, convertible 
banknotes, inconvertible notes, are all included 
under 'money, 1 although they present essential 
differences. In modern societies one of the most 
important forms of money is 1 bank money,’ or the, 
money of the money-market, which for the most 
part consists of neither coin nor notes. The whole 
of the hanking system of the United Kingdom, 
for example, as well explained in Bagehol’s Lom- 
bard Street, really rests upon the reserve kept by 
the Bank of England, and every hank receives 
deposits of ‘money,’ and makes advances of 
‘money,’ with the use of a very small proportion of 
coins or bank-notes, A brief survey of the develop- 
ment of the complex monetary system of modern 
societies from its rudimentary forms will give the 
best explanation of this uncertainty in the mean- 
ing of this familiar word, ami also bring out in the 
clearest way the principal functions of ‘money.’ 

Exchanges first take place by means of barter, but 
the diffiemties of simple barter are obviously very 
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great. A coincidence of mutual wants at the same 
time anil place is the first condition of any ex- 
change, and it is plain that a common medium of 
exchange will obviate one of the principal difficul- 
ties of direct barter. If there is some one thing 
which eveiy one is willing to take, it follows that 
anything else can be bought or sold against this 
particular commodity. Accordingly the first func- 
tion of ‘money’ is to provide (1) a medium uj 
exchange, and its first forms consist of things 
which, are generally desired in simple states of 
society. Skins, cattle, shells, corn, pieces of cloth, 
mats,' salt, and many other commodities have at 
different times and places been used as ‘money,’ 
in the sense of a common medium of exchange. 
The commodity chosen, however, will he of liLtle 
advantage unless it can be used both in laige 
and small quantities. This consideration leads to 
another primary function of money — viz. (2) as 
a measure of mine. Not only is it necessary that 
things can be exchanged against a common sub- 
stance, but the rates of exchange must be measured. 
Finally, as society advances, a basis for (3 ) deferred 
payments, and also a method of (4) storing ‘ rallies’ 
without deterioration, become of importance. In 
order that these four primary functions may he 
fulfilled, the substance chosen for money must 
have certain properties, of which the principal are 
portability or great value in small bulk, durability, 
sameness of quality, divisibility, stability of value, 
and cognisability. It was soon discovered that 
these qualities are possessed in the highest degree 
by gold and silver. Other metals have been used 
at different times even for standard money, but all 
of them fail in one or move of these particulars. 
Ivon is liable to rust, lead is too soft, tin too brittle, 
and copper too heavy. It may be observed that 
the importance of tire qualities varies according to 
circumstances. Tims, when, as in modern societies, 
the greater part of wholesale transactions are 
effected without the intervention of material 
money, portability is of comparatively small im- 
portance, whilst on the other band stability of 
value is of the greatest importance in all kinds of 
deferred payments. Tt is not necessary that all 
the primary functions of money should be fulfilled 
by the same thing. In Saxon times, for example, 
and for long after in England the standard measure 
of value was the pound-weight of silver, but the 
actual medium of exchange consisted of silver 
pennies. At present the actual medium of ex- 
change consists to a great extent of bits of paper — 
bank-notes, cheques, and various instruments of 
credit— whilst the standard measure of value is a 
piece of gold. 

So long as the attention is directed to material 
money, the principal questions that arise are 
in connection with coinage. At lirst, after the 
introduction of the precious metals, it was left 
to the parties concerned to test their weight and 
fineness with caveat emptor for the rule, and the 
present unsatisfactory state of the English gold 
coinage is mainly due to the survival in law of the 
presumption that it is the duty of the receiver of 
money to see that it is of full value. But the 
essential object of coinage is that a responsible 
authority should affix its stamp to small ingots of 
metal, in such a way as to signify their weight and 
purity, Simple and important as this duty appears, 
history is full of examples of the debasement and 
deterioration of coins by governments with the 
view of making a petty gain. It is worth noting, 
however, that from the earliest times (with the 
exception of the reign of Henry VIII.) the English 
silver was kept of the same fineness. It is true 
that the weight of the coins became gradually less, 
but it was probably in most cases the recognition 
of an accomplished fact (through ordinary wear 


and tear), and was not an attempt to defraud. 
The evils which arise from the natural or artificial 
debasement of coins have been well described by 
Macaulay in bis account of the recoinage in the reign 
of William III. Since the primary object of coin- 
ago was simply to furnish a mark of weight and 
fineness, all metallic money was at first exactly 
what it piofessed to lie. Thus, the old English 
silver pound was coined into 240 pennies; and tins 
fact, is preserved in the Troy table— 20 penny- 
weights = 1 oz., 12 oz. = 1 pound. In piocess of 
time the actual weight of the penny became less 
than a pennyweight, hut the same numbers were 
still supposed to go to the pound. Finally, a 
certain amount of gold of a certain fineness was 
declared to be equal in value to a ‘ pound of silver,’ 
or rather to 240 pennies. This is historically the 
answer to Sir Robert Peel’s famous question, 
‘What is a pound?’ The technical answer to the 
question is now given by the Coinage Act of 1870 
(in substance the same as that of 1810). The act 
declares the luecise weight of the sovereign in 
grains, and the proportion of alloy in standaid 
gold. Nominally, any one can take standard gold 
to the mint and get it coined into sovereigns nr 
half-sovereigns free of charge ; 20 pounds-weiglit 
Troy being coined into 934 sovereigns and one half- 
sovereign. Practically the time and trouble in- 
volved in going direct to the mint induced people 
to sell their gold in preference to the Bank of 
England, and at fust (within certain narrow 
limits) the price varied, Now the bank is com- 
pelled to purchase all standard gold at £3, 17s. 9(1. 
per oz., and, as it obtains from the mint £3, 17s, 
10 VI., there is a small profit by way of brokerage. 
Allowing for this small difference, it will lie seen 
that the mint price of gold — viz. ,C3, 17s. 10^1.— 
simply refers to the number of .standard coins made 
out of a certain amount of standard metal. It 
follows that this mint price is fixed and invariable 
so long as the law remains unchanged. Thus, if 
gold became as plentiful as blackberries, or as 
scarce as diamonds, the mint price would remain 
unaffected. At the same time, however, the value 
of gold in the sense of its purchasing power over 
commodities would change according to the varia- 
tions in the quantity, though the precise natuie 
and extent of the change would depend upon other 
elements. In some cases government makes a 
definite charge for coinage — that is to say, practi- 
cally the weight of the coins returned is so much 
less than the weight of the bullion brought. This 
charge is called seigniorage. So long as this charge 
is paid, however, there is no restriction on tire 
quantity of metal which may he converted into 
full standard coin. 

It is necessary now to notice the distinction 
between standard money, in the proper usage 
of the term, and token money. The chief charac- 
teristics of the former are that, as' just explained, 
it is cuined to an unlimited extent, and further, 
that for any money contracts it is unlimited 
legal tender. In ‘token’ money these two charac- 
teristics are absent. Tire nature and uses of token 
money are also best explained historically. _ In 
the middle ages silver was very scarce, and prices 
were extremely low. The silver penny was origin- 
ally about the size of the present threepenny- 
piece; consequently for the low range of prices 
Chen current it was inconveniently large and valu- 
able. In a petition of the date of 1330 it was 
pointed out that ‘beer is one penny for three 
gallons,’ and that a penny is the smallest coin, 
and tire petitioners pray that smaller coins may 
bo struck to pay for their little purchases, and ‘ for 
works of charity.’ The great practical difficulty, 
however, was to make very small coins of full 
standard value. So much was the need of small 
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change felt, however, that by the time of Eliza- 
beth the people had resorted largely to ‘ tokens ' of 
lead, tin, and even leather. These ‘ tokens ’ were 
at first private issues, and practically were like 
very small promissory-notes. It was soon found 
that they were forced into circulation by unfair 
means, and then the issuers refused ta change 
them for goods or sterling money. The remedy 
adopted in 1613 was to give a monopoly of striking 
copper or brass farthings to certain persons for a 
consideration. This privilege, however, was so 
much abused, that in many parts of the country, 
including London, there was hardly any gold or 
silver left — the whole circulation being brass far- 
things. The patentees tried to fmeo these farthings 
on the American colonies, hut it is recorded of 
Massachusetts— 1 March 4, 1834, at the General 
Court at New Town, brass farthings weie for- 
hidden, and bullets were made to pass for far- 
things.’ These ‘royal’ tokens were no sooner 
suppressed, owing to the abuses which they had 
caused, than they were again replaced by private 
tokens, and it is said that over 20,000 different 
kinds were in use between 1648 and 1672. Evelyn 
in his Diary speaks of the tokens issued by every 
tavern, ‘ passable through the neighbourhood, 
though seldom reaching farther than the next 
street or two. ’ 

From this slight historical sketch the piineiples 
which should regulate the issues of 1 token’ money 
stand out clearly. The smallest coins cannot 
he made of the precious metals of full value— e. g. 
a silver farthing would be less than oue-teutli 
of the present threepenny -piece— and, accordingly, 
baser material must be used. Here, however, 
the danger arises of going to the other extreme 
and making tlio coins too large. But this is 
only a minor difficulty compared with the neces- 
sary condition that the token coins must bear a 
fixed relation to the standard coins in value. Thus 
we arrive at the fundamental principles of ‘token ’ 
coins; they should be issued in limited onantitios, 
be legal tender to a limited extent, and their so- 
called intrinsic value should be less than the 
nominal value. Even those nations which use 
both gold and silver as standard money (see Bi- 
metallism) are compelled to use token coins for 
small values, whilst nations which have a gold 
standard must make all their silver coins ‘tokens. 1 
With tho progress of civilisation ‘representative’ 
money, as it has happily been styled by Jevons, 
became of more and more importance. The 
Romans, for example, had a highly-developed 
banking system, which, however, was broken up 
on the disruption of the empire. In the early 
mediaeval period bills of exchange were used for 
foreign payments ; and that they were considered 
as ‘representative money’ is shown by tho fact 
that in England, up to the Tudor period, their 
value was regulated by the Royal Exchanger, a 
high official connected witli the mint. The develop- 
ment of banking in the modern sense was very slow. 
The earliest banks in Italy were finance companies 
which provided governments with loans, hut the 
great banks of the north of Europe were expressly 
designed to provide good money to meet the pay- 
ment of hills of exchange (see Adam Smith’s 
account of the origin of the Bank of Amsterdam, 
Wealth of Nations, book iv.). The money in tho 
great trading centres was drawn from various 
countries, anu was in general debased and worn. 
The hanks took this had money from the mer- 
chants and gave them good bank money in return. 
The merchants, however, allowed the money to 
remain in the hank, and handed one another 
transfers. It was soon discovered that a small 
amount of actual coin was sufficient to meat ail 
liabilities, and, accordingly, the remainder was 


lent. In this maimer ‘bank money’ has in process 
of time come to consist of a large mass of repre- 
sentative money .supported on a metallic basis. 
See Bank. 

Compare, on the difficulty of defining ‘ money, * Kidg- 
wick’s Principles of Political Economy, book li. chap, 
iv. ; on the history of material money, finding's Annals 
of the Coinage, Dana Hortou’s Sit tier Pound , Kenyon’s 
Gold Coins of England, Hawkins’ Sdrir Coins of Eng- 
land ; on tokens, Boyne's Tokens in the Srieiiteentli 
Century; on the ‘money market,’ liageliot’s Lombard 
Street; on the general principles, Jevons’ Monet/, Pin- 
fessor F, A. Walker’s Money, Troftssor Nicholson's 
Money and Monetary Problems. For the connection of 
money anti prices, see Price. See also Builion, Cur- 
rency, Weights and Measures, Crown, Dollui, 
Groat, Guinea, Numismatics, Shilling, &c. 

Money-lending:. See Usuby. 

Money-wort, a name given to various plants — 
Dioscorea, Lythraceaq Thymus, &c. 

Monge, Gaspard, a French mathematician 
and physicist, was horn of humble parentage at 
Beaune, in the department of Cote d'Or, 10th May 
1746. When only fifteen, he went to study natural 
philosophy at the Oratorian College of Lyons, and 
afterwards obtained admission into the famous 
artillery school at Mfeieres, where he invented the 
method known as ‘Descriptive Geometry.’ In 
1780 he was chosen a member of the French 
Academy, ami was called to the Paris Lyceum as 
professor of Hydrodynamics. During the heat of 
the Revolution he became minister of Marine, hut 
soon took charge of the great manufactories for 
supplying republican France with arms and gun- 
powder. Aftei be had founded the Ecole Polytecli- 
nique, he was sent by the Directory to Italy. 
Here he formed a close friendship with Bonapaite, 
and, following him to Egypt, undertook the manage- 
ment of the newly-founded Egyptian Institute. On 
his return to Fra, nee, he resumed his functions as 
professor in the Ecole Polyteclmirjue, and, though 
his reverence for Napoleon continued unabated, he 
hotly opposed his aristocratic and dynastic views. 
The title of Count of Pelusium was conferred on 
him by Napoleon. He died 28th July ISIS. His 
principal works were Train Elimentairc de 
Atatique (178S), Levons de Giomttrie Dcscrqitive 
(173.5), and Application de V Analyse a la Gio- 
metrie j 1793). 

Moilgliyr, a picturesque city of Bengal in India, 
on the right hank of the Ganges, 80 miles E. by S. 
of Patna, consists of the fort, a rocky crag protect- 
ing into the river, and the native quarters. From 
the 12th century onwards it was a place of consider- 
able strength ; in the 18th century Mir Kasim made 
it his headquarters. He established an arsenal, 
and its armourers are still famed. Pop. 35,372. — 
The district has an area of 3921 sq. m., with a 
pop. (1881) of 1,969,774 

Mongols, an Asiatic people belonging to the 
Ural-Altaic branch of the human family, derive 
their name from a word mong, which means ‘brave,’ 
‘bold.’ Their origin and early history are lost in 
a dim antiquity. Chinese annals first speak of 
them as dwelling, 6th to 9th century, in what is 
now Mongolia north of the desert of Gobi, and in 
the regions south of Lake Baikal. The origin of 
the royal house is enshrouded in myths, the maternal 
ancestor being by tradition a she-woJf ; probably 
the house was descended from a ruling family of 
the Turks (Hiung-nu). The cradle of the Mongol 
people seems to have been on the plains between 
the river Onon, the Orklion, and the Kernlon, the 
latter a tributary of the Argun. It was in that 
region that Genghis Khan was born, and in that 
region that he fixed his permanent camp or capital, 
at a place called Karakorum. An ancestor of the 
great conqueror ruled in the middle of the 12th 
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century ovei a confederation of Mongol tribes 
poweiful enough to lie a serious menace to the 
Kin empire of North China ; and at the same time 
he was able to carry on a bittci contest against flic 
Tartars. That the confederation was loose — pi oh 
ably the only lie was the compelling will of the 
energetic chieftain — is indicated liy Temujin’s 
(i.e. Genghis Khan’s) early struggles. It was 
only by dint ot hard lighting and tenacious persist- 
ency that he was aide to maintain undiminished 
the power possessed by bis father, and his father’s 
father before him. But the conqueror's genius was 
in him, and lie died supieme monaich of all central 
Asia (see GENGHIS Kll AN). By his will his con- 
quests and territories were divided amongst his 
sons; the third, Ogotai, succeeded him as khakan 
or chief khan of all the Mongol people. Batu and 
Urdu, the sons of the eldest son (Jnchi), weie 
invested with Khwarezm, the legion watered by the 
rivers Ural, Oxiis, and Jaxartcs ; Jagatai, the 
second son, received the territories between Bokhara, 
the Irtish, and the Gobi ; the region between tiie 
Irtish and Lake Baikal was assigned to Ogotai ; 
ami to the youngest son, Tub, was given the home 
country south of the Baikal. The first care of 
Ogotai was to complete, in conjunction with his 
hio tiler Tnli, the conquest of. North China. The 
capital of the Kins was taken in 123-1, and, the last 
emperor of the dynasty having hanged himself, the 
Mongol inler became emperor in his stead. North 
China having been thus subdued, Ogotai proceeded 
to conquer China south of the Yellow River, then 
governed by the Sung dynasty, and to reduce 
Corea. Meanwhile another army, commanded by 
Batu, attacked and subdued the principalities of 
what is now Itussia — Bnlgaiia on the Volga, 
Kia/an, Moscow, Vladimir, Kiel!. The force then 
divided ; one division under Batu entoieil Hungary, 
crushed the Hungarians at Mold near Tokay, and 
captured Pestli ami Gran (1241); the other division 
overwhelmed the Poles near Liegnitz, and pushed 
on into Moravia. During the same period yet 
another Mongol army was assailing Khware/.m, 
which the son of the former ruler had lecovered. 
This army drove Jelal ud-J)iu out of his kingdom, 
overran Azerbijan, and in 1236 Armenia and 
Georgia, in all of which campaigns their path was 
marked by terrible cruelties anil atrocities. Ogotai 
died in 1241. Kuyak, liis son and successor, 
reigned seven years, and he was followed by his 
cousin Malign, a son of Tnli. Both princes favoured 
Christianity. During Mangn’s reign his brother 
Ilulagu won great fame as the punisher of the 
Assassins (Ismaelites) in Peisia, and as the 
destroyer ot the califate of Bagdad. Moreover, he 
snbjugated Syria, and captured Aleppo and 
Damascus, and threatened Jerusalem, invested 
with these countries, lie founded the kingdom of 
the Ilkhans in Persia (q.v.). Mangu’s successor 
was his illustrious brother Kuhlai (q.v.) Khan, 
whose descendants ruled over China (q.v.) from 
1294 to 13(18, This eastern division of the Mongols 
was expelled from China, and its power finally 
crushed by the Chinese, in the end of the 14 th 
century. The same people gradually absorbed in 
the following centuries the various small bodies of 
Mongols scattered over the centre of Asia, from the 
Great Wall to the Altai Moiniiaiiis on the west 
and Tibet on the smith-west. In the west of Asia 
and the east of Europe were formed the Kipchak 
(q.v.) states — in Russia, the Golden Horde, which 
subsequently broke up into the Tartar (q.v.) 
khanates of Kazan, Astrakhan, and the Crimea ; 
in Turkestan, the Uzbeg(q.v.) principality, out of 
which grew the khanates of Bokhara and Samar- 
cand. Towards the end of the 14tli century 
Toktatnish made himself chief of the eastern 
Kipchaks, and united thereto the chieftainship 


of the Golden Horde; but his power was crushed 
by the greater Tamerlane (q.v.). In 1319 ]j a i, ei 
( q.v. ), a descendant of ( lenglns’ son Jagatai, founded 
the Mogul empire in India. The Kalmucks (q.v ) 
also belong 1o the western branch of the Monmik 

The total number of Mongols now under Chinese 
rule is estimated at two millions. They live for 
the most part in the immense plateau of central 
Asia called Mongolia (area, 1,2S8,000 sq. m .) 
which is girdled on all sides by lofty mountain! 
cliains (Altai. Thian-Slian, Chingan, &c.). Its 
southern portion consists of the vast desert of Gobi. 
These people arc still nomads, as their historic 
ancestors before them always were. Their wealth 
consists in Hocks of sheep, herds of horses (small 
but very enduring), cattle, camels, and goats! 
They me mostly Buddhists, though those in the 
west are in part followeis of Shamanism, as all 
Mongols were before the days of the great con- 
quel nr. As a inlo they are hospitable, though 
indifferent to personal comfort, addicted to cattFe- 
, stealing and to drink, hut when sober good-hearted 
and friendly; on the whole, life being easy and 
their wants few and simple, they display a lack of 
foresight, and are lazy and dirty. They dwell in 
tents, which aic their only pi election against the 
violent sandstorms of sunimci and the still mine 
terrible .snow-lnirrieunos of winter. They are fond 
of making religious pilgrimages to Urga (q.v.), the 
religions capital of the country, mid to various 
other shrines in China and Mongolia, Kalgau and 
Kinchin arc the principal commercial centres. It 
is difficult to estimate the numbers of the western 
Mongols, as they have in many parts commingled 
with their Turkic ncighhimis ; hut sec such articles 
as Kipchaks, Kirghiz, Itiihsiu, Siberia, Tartars, 
Turkestan, &c. The Buriats ( q.v.), almost entiiely 
subject to Russia, are a branch of the Mongol 
lace. 

The teim Mongolic is used by ethnologists to 
describe the group of coguatu languages which con- 
stitute one division of the Tnianian (q.v.) family 
of speech. What Mongol literature there is con- 
sists for the most part of translations of religious 
works from Tibetan and Chinese, historical works 
(notably the chronicles of Ksuuang Solsen in the 
middle of the 17th century), oF folk and fairytales, 
and a few poetic productions. Perhaps the best 
known of the folk-tales are tlio collection entitled 
iS'iihl/ii-'Kitr (oil. Jiilg, 1 SGS ). Others have been 
published by the same scholar (1866-09), by Berg- 
mann (1804-5), I. J. Schmidt (1839), and Russian 
savants. 

See Howorth, History of the Monijoh (187G-8S, where 
full bibliographical details will he found ), anil Gilmour, 
A mom/ the Moni/ols (1S88), 

Mongoose. See Ichneumon. 

Monica. See Augustine. 

Monicr- Williams. See Williams. 

Monism, a philosophical theory that all being 
may ultimately he referred to one category. Thus 
idealism, pantheism, materialism are monisms, as 
opposed to the Dualism (q.v.) of matter and 
spirit. See Philosophy. 

Moniteau, Le, a Vrencli journal, started by 
the publisher Panclcoueke, 5th May 1789, under 
the title of the Gazette Nationals, ou la Mon item' 
Universal. During the Revolution its reports, 
&c. were of very great importance, and its value 
was immensely increased when, in 1800, it was 
made the official organ of the government. It re- 
tained the privilege (without the first title, Gazette 
Nationale , which was dropped in 1811) down to 
1869, when it was supplanted by the Journal 
Officiel. Afterwards it was issued as an Orleanist 
or private Conservative paper. 
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Monitor, a name given to a genu-, of Li/aids 
somewhat isolated from other lizards in structural 
characters; in some respects they appioaeh the 
C'roeodiJia, which are the highest of existing reptiles. 
They are the largest of existing lizards ; a specimen 
acquired hy the College of Surgeons in London 
measmed (5 feet 10 inches. The tail of the greater 
number is laterally compressed, the better to adapt 
them to aquatic habits. They have leeched the 
name Monitor from a notion that they give w am- 
ino- hy ft hissing sound of the appioaeh of a croeu- 
difo oi alligator. Theie is only one genus, with 
many species. — The Monitor or Varan of the Nile 



(Till-mux nilotieus ) is of a rather slender form, 
and has a long tail. It is olive-gray, mottled with 
black. It attains a length of live or six feet. 
Crocodiles’ eggs or young crocodiles form the chief 
part of its food. It is a curious superstition in 
India, that the young of the monitor is more 
deadly than the most venomous serpent. 

Monitor. See Navy. 

Monitorial System, or Mutual Instruc- 
tion. It first occurred to 111- Andrew Bell (q.v.), 
when superintendent of the Orphan Hospital, 
Madras, in 1705, to make use of the more advanced 
hovs in the school to instruct the younger pupils. 
Tliese youthful teachers were called Monitois. 
The method was eagerly adopted by Joseph Lan- 
caster, who in the first years of the 19th century 
did so much for tiie extension of popular education ; 
and, from him and the originator, the system was 
called indifferently the Maifras and the Lancastrian, 
as well as the Monitorial or Mutual System. See 
Education, Vol. IV. p. 210. The monitorial 
system is not, as is commonly Supposed, a method 
of teaching; it is simply a method of organising 
schools, and of providing the necessary teaching 
power. At a time when the whole question of 
primary education was in its infancy, the state 
refusing to promote it on the ground that it was 
dangerous to society, and the public little disposed 
to contribute towards its extension, it was of great 
importance that a system should he adopted which 
recommended itself as at once effectual ami econo- 
mical. Hut the importance of the system as an 
educational agency was universally overrated, and 
in the end broke down. 

Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle, soldier 
of fortune and restorer of the English monarchy, 
was the second son of Sir Thomas Monk of 
Potheridge, near Torringlon, North Devon, and 
was horn either there or at Lancross on SLli 
December 160S. He saw service first in the expe- 
ditions to Cadiz, and Rochelle ( 1623-27), and then 
for nine years in Holland, returning to Eng- 
land in 1639, in time to take part in the two 
Bishops’ Wars with the Soots. In 1642-43 he corn- 
330 


mantled a legiment against the Irish rebels, in 
1GJ4 was taken prisoner at Xantwich bv Eaiifax. 
He lav two years in the Towel, where fie solaced 
himself with fiu.il, ugly N’an Kat~foid oi Claiges 
(his future duchess), and whence he fieed hi ill self 
hy taking the Covenant — C'laipinhm hints that lie 
did so foi money. As majoi -general in Ulster he 
so commended himself to Ciomwell, still umie hy 
his brilliant conduct at Dunbar (1630), that next 
year he was left to complete the subjection of 
Scotland. In 1653 lit- was associated with lllake 
and Deane in naval operations against the Dutch, 
and won two great sea-fights over Tiomp (q.v.) ; 
in 165-1 Cromwell sent him hack to Scotland as 
governor, in which difficult nllice lie acquitted him- 
self with vigour, moderation, and equity. Even 
the Highlands were reduced to older. Ills home 
fm live years was Dalkeith, where he ‘was ever 
engaged in business or in planting, which lie loved 
as an amusement and occupation.’ After Crom- 
well's death, seeing everything in confusion, and a 
splendid chance open to him who dated seize it, on 
New-year’s Day 1660 lie ciussed the Border with 
0000 men, and live weeks later entered London un- 
opposed. 8o far he had kept his intentions pio- 
fmunlly secret. Still every one felt that the decision 
la} with ‘Old George;' every party com Led him; 
the Republicans even otl'eied him the protectoi ate. 
But, while he offended nobody, he declined to con- 
nect himself with any of the sectaries, and waited 
patiently the course of events. From the iiist, his 
own wish, dictated hy no high motive, had been to 
bring back the Stimits; and before long he saw 
that the nation at laige was with him. The freeing 
of the Rump parliament from the army, the le- 
admission of the excluded members, amt the elec- 
tion of a new parliament— these were his wary 
steps towards the Restoration ; on 23d May lie 
welcomed Charles II. on the beach at Dover. (Monk 
now was made Duke of Albemarle, and enti listed 
with the highest offices in the state. But he soon 
retired from political affairs. In 1063, wdien the 
plague lavaged London, and every one fled that 
could, as governor of the City he stuck bravely to 
his post, and did his best to allay the panic and 
confusion. Next year he was employed as second 
in command of the fleet sent under the Duke of 
York against the Dutch, and was defeated hy De 
Rnytcr in a sea-light off Dunkiik, hut soon after 
gained a bloody victory over him oif the Noitli 
Foreland. He died, sitting in his cliaii, at New- 
ha.ll, his Essex seat, on 3d January 1670, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. ‘A mail,’ says 
Guizot, ‘capable of gieat things, though possessing 
no greatness of soul. ' 

See, besides works cited at Chaui.es I., CROMWELL, and 
Charles II., the Lives of Monk hy Gullible, his chap- 
lain (1671), Skinner (1723), Guizot (Eng. trails, 1851), 
and Corbett ( 1881) ), the last a eulogy. 

Monk, Maria ( c. 1317-50), a woman of had 
character who pretended in 1835 to have escaped 
from the Hfitol l)ieu nunnery at Montreal, and 
who, coming to New York, found a good many 
credulous adherents, and published Awful Dis- 
closures and Further Disclosures, which had an 
enormous sale. 

Monkey, This term may he conveniently re- 
stricted only to all the Primates exclusive of the 
Anthropoid Apes (q.v.). It has been sometimes 
applied to the tailed forms only, the rest being 
spoken of as Apes. This use of the words monkey 
and ape is ill-judged, inasmuch as it implies that 
the non-anthropoid Primates are divisible into 
tailed and tailless species. The leal distinction is 
not to be found in this character. The quadru- 
mana as a whole are divisible into three great 
groups — (1) Anthropoid Apes; (2) Platyrrhini, 
the New-World monkeys; (3) Catarrhini, the 
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Old- World monkey-'. It is Uie two latter divisions 
that are dealt witii in the present article. 

In the Platyrrhini the nostrils are far apait; the 
tail is prehensile, and the number of piemolar teeth 
is in eve ess of that of the Cntaiihini, the dental 
foi inula being (for the molars and premolars) 
p.m. (JZji m. ]- '• In the marmosets the formula 
is p.m. l:j, m. 5—3 ; this, coupled with some 
other peculiarities iri their anatomy, led to the 
institution of a distinct group — Arelnpitlieciui, re- 
garded as cipiivuleut to either the I’latyrrhini or 
Catarrhini. They are now, however, more usu- 
ally referred to the Platyirhini, though placed in 
a sepai ate family. 


«, Platyriliiui' l.ico ( tli/eptes viltniw ,) ; h, C.itari lime face 
(Mautats Iriminvs) 

In thn Old-Worhl monkeys, or Catarrhini, the 
nostrils are near together; the number of teeth 32, 
and these ai ranged as in the anthropoid apes and 
man ; the molais and premolnm being [ 1 . 111 . 

111 . Jr. | — the reverse of the condition seen in the 
Marmosets. 'L’lie tail, when present, is never 
[irehensile ; and three are frequently ischial 
callosities developed, which structures are entirely 
unknown among the Amciiean monkeys. 

The two divisions of the monkey tribe based 
upon those characters are absolutely distinct iu 
their geographical distribution. The Platyrrhini 
are only found in America, the Catarrhini arc 
limited to the Old World ; further than this, the 
fossil species, which have not been found in strata 
earlier than of the Miocene period, show the same 
rigid correspondence between structure and distri- 
bution. No Platyrrhine has been met with in the 
Old World, and no Catarrliine in the New. 
Whether this indicates that the monkeys of the 
two hemispheres have had an independent origin or 
not, is a matter for further inquiry ; it must 
indicate in any ease the remoteness of the period 
during which there was a passable land connection 
between Asia and America. 

In both the Old and New Worlds monkeys are 
almost confined to the more tropical districts ; and 
yet this is not entirely due to an incapacity for 
hearing a rigorous climate, for monkeys occur high 
up on the sides of mountains in India, Monkeys 
do not occur in the tropical parts of Australia. 
During the Miocene and Pliocene periods these 
animals inhabited Europe and even England, for 
the remains of a Macaque have been described 
from the county of Essex. At present tlio only 
trace left in Europe of these inhabitants is the 
Macaeus inu us or llarliary Ape, which occurs on 
the Iiock of Gibraltar as well as on the opposite 
coast of Africa. • But this animal is perhaps not 
truly indigenous ; it may have been introduced. 

In the New World monkeys are most abundant in 
South America. The forests of the Amazon and 
the Orinoco may he regarded as their headquarters. 
There are only ten species which occur north of the 
Isthmus of Panama, and only one of these extends 
its range into Mexico ; this is a Spider Monkey. 


The West Indian islands contain 110 indi'-enoua 
monkeys. The American monkeys are all aifioreah 
and this of course limits their lange to forest- chid 
districts. The prehensile tail lias an obvious 
relation to their mode of life. But it is a most 
singular fact that the long-tailed monkeys of the 
Old W 01 Id, which might often gain considei able 
advantage from being able to use their tail os 
a grasping organ, are LoLiilly unable to do so. 

Some of Hie more remaikahle kinds of monkeys 
are noticed in separate aiticles ( Baboon, Barb vry 
Ape, Entkllus, Howler, Marmoset, &e,). 

Moilk-tish, another name for the Angel-fish 
(q.v.), was also applied in the 10 th century to a 
largo specimen of the Loligo 01 Squid family. 

M<mk’s-lioo<l. lice Aconite. 

Monk's Rhubarb. Bee Dock, 

Monmouth, the county town of Monmouth- 
shire, stands, girt by wooded hills, at the index of 
the Monnow to the Wye, 10 miles N. of Chepstow, 
IS S. of Hercfonl, and 20 WSW. of Gloucester. 
11 s chief features are the mined castle of , Tulin of 
( Jaunt, in which Henry V. was bom ; the parish 
chinch, dating from the 14th eentuiy, and restored 
in 1 SS 2 by Street at a cost of 07000, with a 
graceful spire 200 feet high; the bridge over the 
Monuow ( 1272), with its ‘Welsh gate,’ and near 
it, a small Norman chapel j a fragment of a Bene- 
dictine piioiy, with ‘ Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
.study;’ the new town-hall, limit in 1888 at a cost 
of JOB), 000 ; and a grammar-school (101-1). In the 
neighbourhood are the Icmplo-crowned Kymin ( BOO 
feet), commanding a glorious view ; the Buekstone, 
a rocking-stone, displaced by tourists in 1S85, hut 
sinee re-poised ; and, 7 miles NW. , the superb mins 
of liaglan Castle, defended for ten weeks in 1046 
against Fairfax by the old Maiquis of Worcester. 
First chartered by Edward VI,, Monmouth unites 
with Newport and ITsk in return a member. Pop, 

( 1851 ) 5710; (KSS 1 ) 0112 . See Charters of Mon- 
mouth (1820), mid works by Heath ( 1 804 ) and 
Greene ( 1870). 

Monmouth, capital of Warren county, Illinois, 
is 179 miles by rail WSW. of Chicago. It is the 
seat of Monmouth College (United Presbyterian, 
1850), witii about 400 students, ami manufactures 
agricultural implement*, sewer pipes, and cigars. 
Pop. (1800) 5837. 

Moninontli, James, Duke of, was horn at 
Rotterdam, 9(li April 1040, the son of ‘browne, 
beautiful, bolde, but insipid ’ Lucy Walteis (1630- 
83), by Charles II., she said, lint more likely by 
Colonel Robert Sidney, to whom and to whose 
brother Algernon she had lately been mistress. 
"When in 1050 she came with her son to London, 
she was treated as the king’s wife, mid by Ci 0111 - 
well was sent to 1 he Tower, and then hack to Paris. 
Charles sought out the hoy and committed him to 
tlie care of Lord Crofts, who gave him ills own 
name. In 1062, after 1 he Restoration, 1 Mr James 
Crofts ’ came to England with the queen-dowager, 
and was handsomely lodged at Hampton Court and 
Whitehall. Hi 1003 lie was created Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and wedded to a rich heiress, Anne, Coun- 
tess of Buccleuch (1651-1732) ; in 1070 he succeeded 
Monk as captain-general of tlie forces, and in 1073 
received the additional title of Duke of Buccleuch. 
A poor, weak libertine, he yet became the idol of 
the populace, thanks to liis beauty and his alla- 
bility, to his humanity towards the Covenanters at 
Bothwell Bridge (1079), to the agitation of the 
Popish Plot ami the Exclusion Bill, and to his two 
semi-royal progresses in the west and the north of 
England (1080-82). There were rumours of his 
legitimacy, tlie proofs in a certain ‘ldaclc box;’ 
and Shaftesbury knew well how to pit tlie ‘ Protes- 
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tout Duke' against Hie Poiii-.li lieii-pieMiinptive to 
the throne, how to enmesh him in the Rye-house 
Plot (1683), on whose diseoveiy Monmouth lied, as 
four years befoie, to the Low Countries. Them he 
remained until Chiu lex’s death, w lien, in conceit 
with Argyll’s Scotch expedition, with eighty-two 
followers he invaded England. On iltli June 1685 
he landed at Lvme-Regis, and issued a manifesto 
hiamling James as a mmdeier and popish nsuiper, 
and asserting his own legitimacy and light to the 
crown. He was leceived with acclamations at 
Taunton, whore lie was himself proclaimed King 
James II. ; and on the early morning of 6lh June, 
after a roundaliout march to near Tliistol and Hath, 
lie attempted with 2GOO foot and (100 home (peasants 
mostly and mineis), to sm prise the king’s foices, 
2700 strong, which under the Earl of Fe\ ersham 
were encamped on Sedgemooi, near Bridgwater. 
His men could not cross a broad diain, and iveie 
mowed down by the royal artillery, 300 falling on 
the field, 1000 move in the pm suit, Monmouth 
himself had lied, but on the Stli was taken, dis- 
guised as a shepherd, in a ditcli near Itingwood. 
His hearing before James was dastardly. He wept ; 
he crawled to his feet ; he even offered to turn 
Catholic. No: on loth July he was Imnglingly 
beheaded upon Tower TIill, and buried in the chapel 
of St Peter ad- Vincula. His duchess had home 
him six children; but his last thoughts weie all 
with his mistiess, Lady Henrietta Wentworth, who 
died of not row nine months after him. In the 
‘Bloody Assize’ that followed the rebellion, Judge 
Jeffreys hanged 331 rebels, transported S49 to the 
plantations, and whipped or lined 33 others. 

See G. Roberts, Life of Monmouth (2 vols. 1344), with 
works cited at CHARLIES II, ami J.U1E8 II. 

Monmouthshire, a county in the west of 
England, hounded NE. Iiy Hereford, E. by Glou- 
cester, S. by the estuary of the Severn, and W. 
and NW. by South Wales, With a maximum 
length and breadth of 32 and 2S miles, it contains 
573 mj. in., or 370,350 acres, of which more than one- 
half is under permanent pasture, and about oue- 
twelfth in woods. Pop. (1801) 45,582; (1841) 
134,308 ; (1881) 211,207. Its surface is for the 
most part hilly, especially in the north and north- 
west (the Sugar Loaf is 1954 feet high), but the 
Caldieot and Wentloog Levels, which fm a distance 
of 25 miles skirt the southern coast, are so low as 
to require in places the protection of sea-walls and 
earthworks. The Wye, with its tributary the 
Monnow, the Usk, Ebwy, and Romney, all llowing 
south into the estuary of the .Severn, are the 
principal rivets. In the rich valleys of the three 
former wheat is the principal crop raised, whilst on 
the poorer soils on the west side of the county oats 
and barley are ehioily grown. There are also ex- 
tensive orchards. The great wealth, however, of 
Monmouthshire is derived from its minerals, coal 
and ironstone abounding in the region of Poutypool 
and Rhymnuy. In 1889 coal weighing 0,751,308 tons 
and of the value at the pit’s mouth of £2,503,610 
was raised ; nearly 400,000 tons of pig-iron were 
made, and much' limestone and other building- 
stone, as also Fireclay, produced. The county com- 
prises six hundreds, the municipal boroughs of 
Monmouth and Newport, and 147 civil parishes. 
Three members are returned to parliament for 
the county, and one for the combined borough of 
Monmouth, Newport, and Usk; the County 
Council numbers 64. Towns other than the above 
are Abergavenny, Blaenavon, Caerleon, Chepstow, 
and Tredegar. Monmouthshire, which until 1535 
formed part of Wales, is noted for its beautiful 
scenery and for the many remains of feudal castles, 
&c. scattered throughout it. Of these the finest 
examples are the castles of Raglan, Caldieot, ami 
Chepstow, and the abbeys of Llanthony and 
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Tintein. See the county histories lu William' 
(1796) and Coxe (1801). 

Monochliuiiydeas See Caiax, Flower. 

Monochord, an apparatus constructed to 
exhibit the mathematical proportions of musical 
intervals. It consists of a flat boaid of 4 or 
8 feet long, or better 16 feet, whore space can lie 
spared. The Ineadlh of the hoaul is according 
to the number of the strings, which are finni 
two to six. The boaid is covered villi line white 
paper. A straight line is drawn from end to end 
below each string, and each line is accurately 
divided into the different proportions into which the 
full length of the string, as a fundamental sound, 
liaimonically divides itself (see Harmonics). The 
string is fixed at one end, and rests on a bridge ; 
while at the other end, where it also rests on a 
bridge, it is stretched by a tuning-peg, or by a 
\r eight. The sounds from the strings are produced 
bv a violin-bow. The monochord is chieily used in 
illustrating acoustical experiments in the proportion 
of intervals and teinpeiarrrerrt. 

Monoclinal Strata. See Geology, Moun- 
tains, Stratification. 

Monocotyle dons. The higher phanerogams 
are distinguished from the Gynmospenns by their 
closed ovary as Angiospetirn-,' and there fail into 
two main alliances, recognised by Ray and other 
predecessors of Limuvrrs as monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons. The former- are readily distinguished, 
as the name implies, by the single cotyledon of the 
embryonic plant, but' also by a number of other 
important structural characters. Tints, the pi imary 
loot (although it may develop strongly in ger- 
mination, as in palms, lilies, maize, &c.) soon ceases 
to grow, and is replaced by lateral (adventitious) 
roots. The axis of the embrjo also of (err dies 
away after producing lateral shoots, which may die 
in turn, and so on (e,g. sympndial rhizome of 
Solomon's Seal, tubers of orchids, etc.), lint fre- 
quently also lengthens into the primary stem of 
mil-grown plant (e.g. palms, aloe, maize, &c.); 
while young it grows (ns in ferns) in the form of 
an inverted cone, each successive section being 
longer than the preceding until the adult size is 
reached, when the stem becomes cylindrical, taper- 
ing off only at the extreme point. Tlieie is thus 
usually no secondary growth in thickness (see, 
however, DltACzENA). The leaves are seldom 
whorled, and the arrangement in two alternating 
rows is commonest. The leaf-botes are usually 
sheathing, and stipules are absent. The lamina is 
usually entiie, the venation not ridged on the 
under side, and usually parallel. The lihro-va-culai- 
bundles of the stem do not anastomose nor form a 
ring, hut are distributed throughout the whole 
stem, which thus does not exhibit the pith nor 
separable bark so familiar in many dicotyledons. 
The flower consists of alternating and Numerous 
whorls, outer- and inner perianth, outer and inner 
stamens, and usually only one carpellary whorl ; 
but fiom this type many characteristic specialisa- 
tions arise. The endosperm is usually large and 
persistent, hut some orders are exalhuminoiis. 

The systematic study of the monocotyledons is 
most easily undertaken by clearly familiarising 
one’s self with the Liliaceiv and their immediate 
allies, Amaryllidacefe, Iridaeere, &c. ; and next by 
studying the progress of the fioral specialisation, 
through Scitaminere to its extreme in Orcliidacem. 
Starting again from the lilies and tlreir scarcely 
distinguishable allies, the rushes ( Juncacea 4 ), we 
easily distinguish one series of degenerative (or 
more accurately vegetative) types, culminating in 
the sedges (Cyperaceie) and grasses, commonly 
grouped as Glumillorie. Another somewhat analo- 
gous line of change gives us the palms and Aroidcm, 
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grouped at Spadicifloiie. The Held rise (including 
duneagineu', Ali&maco.e, Hydroeharidaceio) aie 
also of special interest, as representing in some 
I e-pecls more primeval forms, anil pointing hack 
to a common ancestry with dicotyledons. See 
VofETAHLE Kingdom, and minor special articles ; 
also Goebel’s, Van Tieghem’s, or other text-books 
of botany. For systematic details, see Engler’s 
PJlcor.cn fa milieu or the Genera Phintanini. 

itlonod, Adolphe, an active theologian of the 
Reformed Church, was hoinin 1802 at Copenhagen, 
the son of a preacher, himself a native of Geneva, 
lie studied at Genera, and laboured as a preacher 
at Naples and Lyons, as a professor at Montauban, 
and ay, dn as a preacher in Paris until his death, 
0th April 1850. He published seimons and many 
religions works which were widely popular. — Hi.s 
brother, FREDERIC, born 17th May 1794 at Monnaz, 
in the canton of Vanil, was thirty yeais a prominent 
pastor in Paris, and founded in 1849, together with 
Count Uaspaiin, the Fice Keformed Church of 
Fiance. He edited until hh death, 30th December 
18113, the Archives flit Christian isine. See Adolphe’s 
Life and Letters (Eng. trails. 1883). 

Mono don. See Narwhal. 

MoiHPClous (Gr. monos, ‘one,’ and oil-inn, ‘a 
habitation’), a term introduced by Linmens to 
describe those plants which have the stamens and 
pistil in different (lowers, hut upon the same plant 
— e.g. hop, box, birch, heceli, alder, oak, hazel. 
Such plants formed one of the classes (Monmcia) 
of the Limieau system, but wore obviously a 
specially artificial alliance, since that partial or 
complete separation of the sexes to which we apply 
the terms nioncecious or dioecious lespectively arises 
continually among the most unrelated plants or 
animals. 'Sec Flower, Sex. 

Monogcnists. See Ethnology. 

Monogram (Dr.), a character composed of two 
or more letters of the alphabet, often interlaced with 
other lines, and used as a cipher or abbreviation of 
a name. A pci feet monogram is one in which all 
the letters of the word aie to lie traced. They are 
found on early ( Leek coins, medals, and .seals, and 
on the family coinn of Home, but not on the coins 
of the earlier Roman emperors. Constantine 
placed on bis coins one of the eailiest of Christian 
monograms, composed of the first and second letters 
of xpistos (Christos), a monogram which also 
appeared on the Lahnrum (see 
Cross, Vol. III. p. 582; and 
Constantine) ; we often find 
it combined with the first 
and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet ( Rev. i. 8). Another 
well-known monogram is that 
of the name of Jesus, IIIS, 
from the first three letters of 
i uxors. Popes, empeiors, 
and kings of France during 
Fig. 1. the middle ages were in the 
practice of using a monogram 
instead of signing their names. Fig. 1 represents 
that of Charlemagne, a perfect monogram, in which 
all the letters of Kurolus can lie traced. 

M Painters aiul engravers in Germany and 
Italy have used mouogiams to a large 
extent as a means of distinguishing their 
works. Fig. 2 is the monogram of Albert 
F'g 2. Dilrer. The first typographers made use 
of monograms or ciphers, a series of which, 
well known to the bibliogiapher, fixes the identity 
of the ancient editions, German, Italian, and Eng- 
lish, from the invention of printing down to the 
middle or end of the lfith century. Those of 
"William Caxton and Gasnard Philippe, an old 
Paris printer, will he found at Book, Vol. II. p. 


303. See Bmlliot, Dietionnairc clcs Monot/rummcs 
( 1834) ; Duplessis, Dietionnairc ties Muron'c , ( Paris, 
18S7). Potters’ marks will bo found at Pottery. ’ 

Monograph (Gr.), a work in which a par- 
ticular subject in any science is tioated by itself, and 
forms the \\ hole subject of the work — ‘ au all-sided 
and exhaustive study of a special or limited sub 
ject,’ as it has been called. Monographs have con- 
tributed much to our knowledge, especially in the 
department of the natural sciences. The term 
however, is often loosely used for a small hook on 
miscellaneous topics. 

Monolith. Sec Standing-stones. 

Monomania.. See Insanity. 

MonoilgahcTa, a liver which rises in "West 
Virginia and Hows north to Pittsburgh, wheie it 
unites with the Alleghany to form the Ohio. 

Mono'pliysitYS, Christians who hohlthatChrist 
lias only one nature (Ur. monos, ‘ one ; ’ ph i/sis, 
‘nature’). See Greek Ciiurch, Vol. V. p. 398. 

Monopoli, a town of Southern Italy, on the 
Adriatic, 43 miles by mil N\V. of Brindisi, with a 
cathedral, ancient walls, and a castle built in 1532 
by Charles V. Pop. 13,154. 

Monopoly is pioperly definable aR the sole or 
exclnsii e right of selling or trading enjoyed by an 
individual or group of individuals, hi its strict 
sense monopoly belongs to an economic era which 
has passed away. During mediieval times and the 
period that followed, exclusive rights pro; ailed 
in almost all departments. There were manorial 
rights which circumscribed individual action. The 
city and the guild had their spheres of production 
and of trade more or less clearly defined, and more 
or less thoroughly recognised in practice. The 
central governments which arose on the ruins of the 
mediieval system continued to recognise such ex- 
clusive rights, sometimes conferring on favoured 
individuals the sole privilege of selling the most 
necessary articles of life, in other cases granting 
to groat companies the monopoly of trade over 
immense regions of the world. It is with these 
instances that the name monopoly is most stiicLly 
associated in history. The last parliament of 
Elizabeth, held in ItiOl, pronounced an emphatic 
condemnation of the monopolies granted by that 
queen, and even .she had to yield to the storm. 
Halt and coal were among the articles whoso sale 
was thus subject to monopoly. One of the mem- 
bers made a sensation by asking : ‘ 1 h not bread 
among the number?’ Curiously enough, the pre- 
vious year saw the foundation by loyal charter 1 of 
tire greatest of the companies which were based on 
tire exclusive light of trade in an immense foreign 
market, the East India Company. Tire opposition 
to monopolies at home continued under tire 
Stuarts, ami their abolition may bo regarded as one 
of the important results of the great parliamentary 
struggle of that time. 

The spread of freedom lias tended to the abolition 
of such monopolies, whether vested in individuals, 
in trade corporations, or in great companies en- 
gaged in foreign commerce. But, while the mono- 
poly of law has so far passed away, new tendencies 
towards a monopoly of fact have been setting in. 
Under tlie prevalent system it is still the aim of 
the competitor to secure as far as possible the ex- 
clusive sale of tlie commodity in which be deals, 
either in the world-market or over a given portion 
of it ; and when the single competitor is not strong 
enough to accomplish this, he seeks to attain bis 
object by combination with a group of those en- 
gaged in the same business. Tlie modern trust 
syndicate or union is the outcome of such efforts ; 
and the great danger attendant on Mich gigantic 
combinations is the establishment of a monopoly 
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injurious to society. The trust considered in its 
socinl and economic aspects oilers a wide problem 
for discussion ; there can be no doubt that it estab- 
lishes or seeks to establish a monopoly of fact. As 
regards the United States it may be maintained 
that such a monopoly is favoured by Protection ; 
l, u t in view' of the tact that the same tendency 
is observable in England, where free competition 
with all the world exists, it should be considered 
whether such combinations are not a 1 natmal ’ 
outcome of Lhe prevailing economic system. We 
have here merely to point out that in all such com- 
binations, whether operating over the whole world- 
market or over a portion of it, the tendency towaids 
a monopoly of fact is involved. In conclusion, 
reference should be made to monopolies, as in 
tobacco, retained by certain governments, tmt 
purely for revenue purposes. It was part of tire 
later fiscal policy of Bismarck to establish such 
a aLate monopoly in spirits. See Faraieus- 
Uenekal. 

Monotheism, the term usually employed to 
denote a belief in the unity of the ( billhead, 
or belief in and worship of one God. ft is thus 
the opposite of Poli/thcism . The doctrine of the 
Trinity is thought try some (e.g the Unitarians) 
to he incompatible with the monotheism (aught 
by Jesus Christ, atrd is therefore rejected as no 
part of His teaching. Mohammedans and Jews, of 
course, reject with vehemence the least approach 
to a Trinitarian conception of the Deity. 

Monothelism (Ur. mi on oh, ‘single/ and thdein, 
‘to will’), tiro doctrine that Christ had only otte 
will. It rs a modification of Entyeliianisin. See 
Eutyches; Greek Church, Vol.'V. p. 398. 

Monotrcin'atii (Ur. monos, ‘single;’ t remit, 
‘an opening’), the lowest order of mammalia, in 
many of their characteristic point s indicate an 
approximation to reptiles. The skull is smooth ; 
the brain-case very small as compared to the face ; 
the snout much prolonged, and the jaws unpro- 
vided with soft movable lips, and irot furnished 
with teeth, except in the young Ornithorlrynelms, 
where they have been discovered by Poulton ami 
Thomas. The cranial hones coalesce, as do a 
bird’s, at a very early period, and leave no signs 
of sutures, The external ear is altogether absent j 
while the eyes, though small, are perfectly de- 
veloped. 

The hones of tire shoulder, forming the scapular 
arch, are unlike those of any other mammals, and 
resemble those of reptiles. At the top of the 
sternum is a T-shaped bone, formed by the union 
of the two clavicles, corresponding to the furculitm 
iir the bird’s skeleton, and t,o the clavicles and 
irrterclavicle of the reptile. The coracoid hones, 
which in other mammals are mere processes of the 
scapula, are here extremely large, and assist in 
strengthening the scapular arch ; they are produced 
beyond the socket of the humerus (the glenoid 
cavity), so as to articulate with tire sternum. 
Tire pelvis is provided with marsupial hones. 
The ovaries are analogous to those of the fcjaurop- 
sida (reptiles and birds), the right ovary being 
comparatively undeveloped, while the left forms 
a racenriform mass. Tire orifices of tire urinary 
canals, tire intestinal carral, and the generative canal 
open, as in birds ami reptiles, into a common cloaca, 
from which circumstance the order Monotremata 
derives its name. The ova (as Iras been shown by 
Poulton for Oroitlrorbynclrrrs, and by Bedrlard and 
Caldwell for Echidna) are of large size, and con- 
tain an immense amount of yolk, as in the reptile 
or bird. Caldwell Iras discovered also the important 
fact that the early stages of development are like 
those of a reptile, and has confirmed tho earlier- 
discovery that these mammals lay eggs furnished 


with a thick shell. The Echidna carries its eggs 
in its pouch, but the Oinitlioiliynclurs deposit- I 
them in its burrow. Tire mammary glanus, of i 
w hiclt there is orris one on each side, are not pvo- 
\ided with nipples, lint open by simple slits on 
each sule of tire abdomen. It has been proved, 
moreover, that the mammary glands are altogether 
different from those of other mammals, and only 
functionally resemble them. ‘ ' 

This order includes only two or three species, all I 
natives of Australia or Van Diemen’s Land, which, 
however, form two families — the (Jrnitlrm lrynclmhe 1 
(see Ouxithorii YAC tlUS ) and the Ecliirlnuke (see j 
Echidna). It appears) probable from what is now j 
known of the teeth of Urnitlrorhyrrchus that some , 
of the Mesozoic mammalian remains which weie I 
formerly referred to tire Marsupialia are really j 
those of Monotremata. The literature of the j 
group is fully referred to in The Catalogue of j 
MarsupUdia and Monotremata (British Museum). | 

Moill'Cille, a city of Sicily, 5 miles SW. of 
Palermo. The ‘ roval mount,’ from which it gets i 
its name, is 1231 feet high, and on it stand- the 
famous cruciform Norman cathedral (1170), which j 
measures 333 by 132 feet, and within is entirely i 
covered with mosaics. Pop. 13,898. 

Monro, Alexander, founder of the medical 
school of Edinburgh, styled primus to distinguish 
him from iris son artd successor, was horn in 
London, September 8, 1997. His grandfather, 
Sir Alexander Monro, a colonel in the army of 
Charles II. at the battle of Worcester in 1951, 
was afterwards art advocate at tire Scottish liar. 
Alexander studied at London under Hawk&bee, 
Whis ton, and Clreselden, at Paris under Bou- 
quet, and at Leyden under Boeriraave, and after 
1719 lectured at Ediulmighon anatomy and surgery. 
His lectures, with those of Alston on botany, led 
to the founding of the medical school, when Monro 
was appointed professor of Anatomy in 1721. He 
was received irrto the university in 1723. For 
forty yeais he lectured regularly 1 on anatomy and 
surgery from October to May, students coming 
from all parts of Britain to hear him. Of the 
establishment of the ltoyal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh he was one of tho two principal promoters, 
and he there delivered clinical lectures. In 1759 
he resigned the anatomical chair to his youngest 
son, Dr Alexander Homo, but continued birr 
clinical lectures at tire Infirmary, His princi- 
pal works are Osteology (1726), Essay on Com- 
jmraticc Anatomy ( 17-44 ), Observations Anatomi- 
cal and Physiological (175S), and an Account of 
the. Success of Inoculation of Snudljju.e in Scotland 
(1 705). He died July 10, 1707. He was a Fellow 
of the ltoyal Society of London, and of various 
foreign societies. A collected edition of his works, 
with Life, was issued by his son ( 1781 ). 

Alexander Monro, sccnmlus (1733-1817), 
youngest son of the preceding, studied at Edin- 
burgh, Berlin, and Leyden, and succeeded his father 
in the chair of Anatomy, and as secretary of tire 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. He published works 
on tire nervous system ( 1783), on the physiology of 
fishes (1785), and on the brain, the eye, and the 
ear (1797). — He again was succeeded by Iris son, 
Alexander Monro, tertius (1773-1859), who 
wrote on hernia, and on the stomach, and arr 
Anatomy of the Human Body (4 veils. 1813), 

Monroe, a city of Michigan, on the Itaisin 
River, 2 miles by a ship-canal from Lake Erie, and 
40 miles by rail SSW. of Detroit. It contains a 
number of flour-mills, a woollen-mill, ami other 
manufactories. Pop. (1884) 5281. 

Monroe, James, fifth president of the United 
States, was horn in Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, April 28, 1758, the descendant of a family 
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of Scottish extraction which had emigrated to 
Virginia a ecu jury before. He enteied William 
and Mary College at the age of eighteen, hut soon 
threw aside his hooks, with a number of his fellow 
students, to join the army under Washington. He 
was present at several battles, and was wounded 
at Trenton; he afterwards attained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel as an aide-de-camp and military 
commissioner, hut was disappointed in his efforts 
to obtain a commission in a Viigima regiment, 
and attached himself to Jeffeison, with whom lie 
studied law. In 1782 he was elected to the 
assembly of Virginia and appointed one of the 
executive council. Next year he was returned to 
congress, where lie sat for three years, and in 1783 
was chairman of a committee whose lepoit ulti- 
mately led to the comeiitions at Annapolis and 
Philadelphia in 1786 and 1787, at which the con- 
stitution of the United States was framed. Momoe 
himself was a member of the Virginia convention 
held to consider the ratilication of the proposed 
constitution, which, along with Patrick Ilenry and 
other StaLes’ Rights men, he opposed, leaiiug the 
power and encroachment of the Fedeial govern- 
ment. He was a member of the United Stales 
senate from 1790 to 1794, and offered a determined 
opposition to Washington and the Federalists ; yet 
the government appointed him to succeed Gonver- 
neur Morris as minister to France, where ho made 
himself very popular with the revolutionary govern- 
ment, until he was recalled in 1790 for displaying 
loo decided French sympathies. On his return lie 
published (1797) an attack on the executive for 
their treatment of him, and, although Washington 
himself, who had then retired, took no notice of 
it, the hook brought on a hitter controversy and 
made Monroe the darling of the Democrats. He 
was governor of Virginia fiom 1799 to 1802, and 
then Jefferson sent him as an extra plenipoten- 
tiary to France, where in 1803 lie and Robert R 
Livingston effected the purchase of Louisiana 
(i[.v.). The next four years were spent in less 
successful diplomacy at Loudon and Madrid ; he 
failed in his negotiations with Spain for the 
cession of Florida, whilst a treaty which lie finally 
concluded with Great Britain provided neither 
against the impressment of American seamen nor 
for an indemnity fur American losses by seizures 
at sea, and Jefferson refused to refer it to the 
senate. Monroe promptly returned home and 
drew up another defence, and the Virginians 
endorsed his conduct anil policy by a third time 
electing him to the assembly. In 1811 he was 
again chosen governor of Virginia. In the same 
year Madison made him secretary of state ; this 
post he retained till 1817, and during 1814-15 he 
acted also as secretary of war. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected president of the 
United Mtfttes, and four years later he was re- 
elected almost unanimously ; the acquisition of 
Florida from Spain (1819), and the settlement of 
the vexed question respecting tile extension of 
•slaveiy by the Missouri Compromise, by which, 
after the reception of Missouri as a slave-state, 
the institution was prohibited above the line of 
latitude 36° 30'. helped to secure this result. His 
most popular acts, perhaps, were the recognition 
of the independence of the Spanish American re- 
publics, and the promulgation in a message to 
congress (1823) of what has since been called the 
‘Monroe Doctrine.’ This utterance embodied the 
principle, ‘in which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the American 
continents . . . are henceforth not to he considered 
as subjects for future colonisation by any European 
power. . . . With the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have not 
interfered, and shall nob interfere. But with the 


governments wlm have declined their independ- 
ence and maintained it, and whose independence 
we Inane . . - acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppression 
them, or controlling in any other manner tlieii 
destiny, by any Emopean power, in any other 
light than as the manitestation of an un'friendlv 
disposition towards the United States.’ In jgo'j 
Monroe retiled to his scat at Oak Hill, Loudon 
county, Viiginia, where he acted as justice of the 
peace" a regent of the nniveisily of Virginia, and 
member of the slate convention ; hut a piofuse 
geneiosity and hospitality caused him to he over- 
whelmed with debt, and lie found lefuge with bis 

relations in New York, whom lie died in 1831 

like bis predecessor, Adams and Jefferson, on the 
4l h of July. In 1858 bis remains were removed 
to Richmond. Momoe was an upright and con- 
sistent statesman, and a faithful servant of his 
country, though he had not the brilliant talents of 
some of his great contemporaries. 

.See the Lives by John Quincy Adams (1859) and 
Daniel 0. Oilman (in ‘American Statesmen’ series, 
1883); also 14. F. Tucker's Conrtae HiUoril of the Monroe 
Doctrine (Boston, 1885) 

Monrovia. See Linunr.\. 

Moils (Flom. Bergen), the capital of the Belgian 
province of HainanR, on the Trouillo, 38 miles 
SSW. of Brussels. Rs fortifications, renewed and 
strengthened since 1818, were demolished in 1802; 
hut the country around can be laid under water. 
The (Junal de Condo connects Minis with the 
.Scheldt. The chinch of St Wuudiu (1450-1589) 
is a masterpiece of Gothic; and there are a town- 
hall (1458), a belfry ( 1002 ) 270 feet high, a good 
library, &c. The manufactures include woollen 
and cotton goods, eutlciy, and sugar; whilst the 
vicinity forms an extensile coalliuld. Pop. (1875) 
21,039; (1889) 26,006, Minis, occupying the site 
of one of Cirsars camps, was made the capital of 
Hainault by Charlemagne in 804. France, Spain, 
anil Austria often contended for Us possession. 
.See lioussu's llh/oirc tic il limit (2 vols. 1868). 

M oilsiglMire, a title of honour given to pre- 
lates of the Roman Catholic Church. Formerly in 
France the emrespondiug title of Moiihcii/ncur was 
allowed to all high dignitaries of the church, to 
the princes of the blood-royal, to the higher nobles, 
and to the presidents of the superior law-courts. 
But from the time of Louis XIV. Mouseigneur 
without further addition was appropriated as the 
title of the Dauphin. 

Monsoon is derived from the Arabic Mnusim, 
‘a set time,’ ‘season,’ and was for long applied to 
those winds prevailing in tlio Indian Ocean which 
blow from the south-west from April to October, 
and from the opposite direction, or north-east, from 
October to April. The monsoons, in common with 
all winds whether regular or irregular, depend pri- 
marily on an unequal distribution of temperature 
and moisture over that portion of the earth’s 
suifaco where they occur, which in their turn 
give rise to an unequal distribution of atmospheric 
pressme. From this unequal distribution of the 
mass of the earth's atmosphere winds take their 
vise — winds being simply the How of the air from 
a region of higher towards a region of lower pres- 
sure, or from whole there is a surplus to where 
there is a deficiency ot air. The term monsoon 
has in recent years come to he used with a wider 
significance than formerly ; it is now generally 
applied to the winds connected with all continents 
which are of regular occurrence with the periodical 
return of the seasons. The winds of Australia are 
thus strictly monsoonal ; over the greater part of 
North America the prevailing winds have a well- 
marked monsoonal character ; similarly, monsoons 
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occur on the coasts, of Brazil, Peru, Noitli Africa, 
ami all other regions that happen to lie between 
regions, whose temperature, and necessarily their 
pressures also, diller maikedly from each other 
at different times of the year. See "Wind;.. 

Monstrance (Lat. monstrare , ‘to show’), 
called also OSTEXSOGV, the sacred utensil em- 
ployed in the Catholic Church for the purpose of 
presenting the consecrated host for the adoration of 
the people, as well while 
it is eairied in proces- 
sion as when it is ex- 
posed upon the altar 
on occasions of special 
solemnity and piajer. 
1 1 consists of two parts, 
the foot or stand upon 
which it rests, and the 
repository or case in 
which the host is ex- 
hibited. The latter con- 
tains a small semi-cir- 
cular holder called the 
lunula, or crescent, in 
which the host is fixed ; 
and it appears anciently 
to have been of a cylin- 
drical or lower-shaped 
form, in the central 
poition of which, con- 
sisting of a glass or 
crystal cylinder, the 
host was placed. At 
present it is more com- 
monly in the form of a 
star or sun with rays, 
the central portion of 
which is of glass or crystal, anil serves to permit 
the host to he seen. This portion, or at least the 
crescent, is of gold or of silver gilt ; the rest is 
generally of the precious metals,' or at least gilt 
or silvered, although the lower portion is occasion- 
ally of bronze artistically wrought. 

Monstrosity is the term applied in human and 
comparative anatomy to an alien unt formation of 
the body consequent upon early disturbances in the 
developmental processes in the embryo. Teratology 
(tcrutt, lor/on), the special and veiy interesting branch 
of biology which deals with the causes of such 
occurrences and with the classification of the 
‘monsters ’so produced, lias been advanced by the 
researches of ueoliioy Saint- Hilaire, Forster,' and 
others to the position of a special science, and one 
that throws a valuable sidelight on that of normal 
embryology. The malformations to he dealt with 
may affect the whole organism or portions only 
of its structure. Monsters are, however, usually 
classilied under three headings i (1) Those with 
exaggerated or supernumerary parts ( munstra per 
eveessitm); (2) those lacking parts (mon&tra per 
defectum); and (3) those with abnormally arranged 
parts ( monstm per fubrieam alicnam). Those of 
the iirst class, where supernumerary limbs or a 
double head or trunk exist, are generally recognised 
as due to the more or less complete fusion of two or 
more embryos, originally separate, during the pro- 
cess of development. 'Cases of this kind which 
have from time to time been carefully described, 
figured, or preserved in museums show that almost 
every passible degree of fusion of separate embryos 
may occur, resulting in a correspondingly great 
variety in the shapes of the monsteis produced. 
Two otherwise complete bodies may be attached by 
an external bond, as in the case of the Siamese 
twins ; or the one may be wholly or partially en- 
closed by the tissues of the other. A case of such 
complete inclusion is found in the Hunterian 


Museum. Much more frequently, however, hut 
impel feet, lelics of the one remain attached to, or 
fused with, the fully-developed structures of the 
other. Thus arise two-headed monsters, those with 
double trunks or double sets of limbs, and those 
in which a shapeless mass representing the blighted 
embryo remains attached to the fiilly-foimed body 
of the twin organism. In this same class of mon- 
sters by exaggeration must be placed al-o cases of 
general or local gigantic development, due not to 
fusion of separate embryos but to geneial m local 
precocity of growth in the tissues of a single 
organism. Not less interesting are monsters of the 
second class, where entire pints of the body may he 
suppressed during development. Here again it is 
shown that the non-development may occur in any 
legion and to any extent : consequently nuiueioiis 
and widely sepai a ted varieties of monster are found 
in tliis class. The suppression of parts varies like- 
wise in degree, and in its ellect upon the viability 
of the organism. For instance, a headless or brain- 
less monster is of necessity incapable of living; 
whereas one with suppression of a limb is viable, 
ami might more properly be described as a case of 
congenital deformity. In the tliiid cla-s are the 
eases of ti ans. position of vised a, malposition of 
limbs, congenital dislocations of joints, &c. Sec 
Deformities, Club-foot, and, for monstrosity in 
plants, Teratology, 

MoitfilglliUiil, a town of Northern Italy, 32 
miles S\V. of Padua. Pop. 3200. 

Montagnavris, or simply Montagnb, ‘the 
Mountain, the name given to the extreme demo- 
cratic politicians in the first French Revolution, 
because they seated themselves on the highest 
benches of the hall in which the National Con- 
vention met. The body included both Jacobins 
and Cordeliers; its principal members were Dim ton, 
Marat, Robespierre, St Just, and Col lot dTIerbois, 
the men of ‘the Ileign of Terror.’ The an I agon- 
istic party were ‘the Plain,' the Girondists (q.v.l, 
who sat on the lowest benches, on the floor of the 
house. After the overthrow of the Girondists this 
part of the house was styled ‘ the Marsh or Swamp,’ 
and included all the members whose votes were 
undei the control of ‘the Mountain.’ In 1848 the 
extreme party in the National Assembly, composed 
of revolutionary democrats and communists, some- 
times flattered itself by assuming the title of ‘the 
Mountain.’ 

Montagu. The illustrious family of Montagu 
springs from Drogo de Montaeute, who came from 
Normandy with the Conqueror. .Sixth in descent 
from him was Simon de Montaeute, grandfather 
of the 'William de Montaeute created Earl of 
Salisbury in 1337, many of whose successors have 
been great historical personages. The subsequent 
family of Montagu descended from Simon (younger 
brother of the third Earl of Salisbury ), who was 
the ancestor of Sir Edwaid Montagu, Speaker of 
the House of Commons and afterwards Lord Chief- 
justice, who died in 1557. His son, Sir Edwaul 
Montagu uf Bougliton, had six sons ; Edward, the 
eldest, was made Baron Montagu of Bougliton ; and 
his grandson Ralph, third baron, was (KjSil) created 
Earl of Montagu, and in 1705 Duke of Montagu, 
In liis son John the male line of the first Baron 
Montagu became extinct. The tliiid son of Edward 
of Bougliton was Sir Henry Montagu, the famous 
lawyer and orator, who was Lord Chief-justice, 
and created Lord Montagu of Kimboltoii, ami after- 
warels [temp. Charles I.) Earl of Manchester ( q.v. ). 
Ilis son (second earl) was a general in Lhe parlia- 
mentary army, who gained distinction by his victory 
over Prince Rupert at Marston Moor, hut subse- 
quently gave in his adhesion to Charles II. on ids 
restoration. The fouttli Earl of Manchester was 
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an enthusiastic follower of William III., fighting 
with him at the battle of the Boyne, and taking 
part in the siege of Limerick; he was eventually 
eteated Duke of Manchester in 1719 by George I. 
His descendant, the eighth duke, succeeded in 
1890. The sixth son of Edward ol Houghton was 
Sir Sydney Montagu, whose son, Edwaul, was a 
considerable mathematician, and serving first in 
the filmy, then in the navy, became the liist sole 
commander of the English navy, and was created 
hy (Jhailes II. Lord Montagu of St Neots, Viscount 
Hincliinbroke, and Earl of Sandwich. His descend- 
ant, the eighth earl, succeeded in 1884. 

II Olltagll, Lady Mary Wortley, born about 
1600 at Tlmiesby, Nottinghamshiie, was the eldest 
daughter of Evelyn Pienopuiit, Earl (aftcnvaids 
Duke) of Kingston. She was a clever, attractive 
child, the pride and delight of her father, who, hav- 
ing lost his wife in 1G94, and continuing a widower, 
introduced his daughter to society, and made her 
pieside at his table at a veiy early age. When she 
was only eight years old he inlioduced her to 
the famous Kit-Cat Club , and she was formally ad- 
mitted a member. In 1712 she married, without 
the consent of her father, Edward Wortley Mon- 
tagu, eldest son of the Hon. Sydney Montagu, and 
grandson of the first Earl of Sandwich. For more 
than three years after her mairiage she lived at 
WharneliH'e Lodge, near Sheffield, wlieie her son 
was horn, her husband during this time being kept 
principally in London hy his parliamentary duties. 
On the accession of George I. Mr Montagu obtained 
a seat at the Treasury Board, and fiom this time 
Lady Mary lived in London, where she gained a 
brilliant reputation by her wit and beauty, and was 
on terms of intimate friendship with Addison and 
Pope, and other literary men of the day. In 1716 
Mr Montagu was appointed ambassador to the 
Pmte, and in .August of that year he set ouL for 
Constantinople, accompanied hy his wife. They 
remained abroad till 1718, and’ during this time 
Lady Mary wrote the well-known Letters to her 
sister, the C'oimtess of Mar, Pope, and other friends. 
The Letters give a true description of Eastern 
life ami manners, and are written in a clear, lively 
style, spaikling with wit and humour. AVliile 
in Turkey she witnessed Inoculation (n.v.), and 
introduced it into England on her leturn, having ho 
much faith in its safety that she tried it fust on 
her own son. The next twenty years of her life she 
lassed in England, and fixed her abode at Tivicken- 
lam, where she renewed her intimacy with Pope, 
and then quarrelled with him, the immediate 
cause of the quarrel being the publication by 
Lady Mary of six satirical sketches entitled Town 
Ector/ucs. In 1739, for reasons which are not well 
known, she left England and her husband, from 
whom, however, she parted on very good terms, 
though they never met again. She lived in Italy, 
first on the shores of the Lake of fseo, and after- 
wards at Venice till 1761, when, at the request of 
her daughter, the Countess of Bute, she returned 
to England. She died August 21, 1702. A col- 
lected edition of her works, with Life, was pub- 
lished hy her great-grandson. Lord AVliarncliH’e (3 
vols. 1837 ; oiled. 1887). 

Montague, Charles. See Halifax ( Lord ). 

Montaigne, Miciiel Eyqiiem de, was the 
third son of Pierre Eyqiiem, Seigneur de Mon- 
taigne. He was horn in 1333 on the family estate 
in Perigord. Hia father had ideas of his own on 
the subject of education, and his third son was to 
have the full benefit of them. The. first novel step 
was the putting of Michel out to nurse in a 
village on Lhe estate, that lie might be early 
inured to simple habits of living, and learn to 
sympathise with the lot of the poor. AVhether or 


not the result of this early association, it is the 
fact that in his afterlife Montaigne always spoke 
of his poorer neighbours with a respect and kindli- 
ness of tone remarkable in the age and class to 
which he belonged. It was the luceived opinion at 
tlm period of Montaigne's childhood that no boy 
could grow into a creditable citizen without a 
severity of discipline which would now be called 
brutal* terrorism. It was the distinctive feature 
of Pierre de Montaigne's system, however, that 
boyhood should lie made as happy as parents and 
teachers could make it, and in the upbringing of 
his famous son lie was even whimsically Immune. 
Every morning he had the boy awaked by the 
sound of some musical instrument, because lie had 
heard ‘ that it disturbs the tender brain of children 
to awake them suddenly. ’ As he wished to make 
liis son a scholar, and Latin was, therefore, an 
indispensable acquisition, lie lmd the idea of con- 
verting a task into a natural pleasure. Till the 
age of six the hoy was taught to speak no language 
but Latin, his tutor (a German), his parents, and 
even the domestics addiessing him in that language. 
The result was that in the coin eisational command 
of Latin Montaigne had fiom boyhood the advan- 
tage of the best scliolais of the day. Ilis father 
was less successful in a novel method he also 
adopted in having him taught Greek. 

When Montaigne reached the age of six his 
father 1 allowed himself to be won over to common 
opinion,’ and sent him to a school in the neigh- 
bouring city of Bordeaux— the College de (liiieiine, 
then, lie himself tells us, the best in all France. 
His father, w ho as a former mayor had considerable 
influence in the city, 1 made several stipulations 
against the rules of colleges, though, all the same, it 
still remained a college.’ At this school Montaigne 
lemained for seven years, boat ding in the rooms 
of his successive teachers, among whom wcie two 
scholars of European celebrity, George Buchanan 
and A I arc -Antoine Mnret. The course of study in 
the college was almost exclusively the leading of 
Latin autluns, and in after life Montaigne affirmed 
that, so far ns lie could judge, all these years were 
lost. 

As a third son lie had to choose between law and 
the church — only the eldest having the privilege of 
wearing the sword. All his life Montaigne had an 
insuperable difficulty in making up his mind, and 
on this occasion his father saved liim the tumble 
by setting him to the study of law. In what school 
he pursued his legal studies lias not been discovered, 
all that we know of them being summed up in liis 
own sentence — ' While a child I was plunged up 
to the ears in law, and it succeeded.’ From the 
age of thiiteen to twenty-four Montaigne is almost 
lost sight of. Casual references in liis Essuis prove 
that during this, period lie was frequently in Paris, 
lliat lie knew something of court life, and that he 
took his full share of its pleasures. His legal 
studies received tlieii reward in his appointment 
as mouther of tlm Court of Aids in the district 
of Perigord j and in 1557, hy the consolidation of 
this court with the Parlement of Bordeaux, Mon- 
taigne became a city counsellor. The office was an 
honourable one ; hut it was little to Montaigne’s 
taste, who, in truth, is never weary of telling us 
that every' form of restraint was against all his 
natural inclinations. It was during liis tenure of 
this office, however, that lie formed his famous 
friendship with Etienne de la Boetie, a relation 
which he always regarded as the happiest and 
most memorable of liis life. To Montaigne La 
Boetie seemed in gifts of soul and intellect the 
equal of the greatest characters of antiquity. 
From the writings La Boetie left behind liim (a 
series of sonnets, and a political pamphlet advocat- 
ing extreme republicanism), it seems probable that 
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I Montaigne exaggerated his friend's poweis. IIow- 
I ever this may he, the memory of La Boetie, who 
■ ( iied at the age of thii ty-two, was the one thought 
j t i, a t never tailed to raise Montaigne above him- 
I self, and that adds tlie one romantic touch to his 
j epiemean temper. 

Montaigne held the office of counsellor for about 
J thirteen years ; but of this period of his life, also, 
no definite history has been recovered. From 
incidental remarks of his own we gather that lie 
was familiar with the court of Francis II, that he 
saw and greatly admired Mary Queen of Scots, ami 
that at some time or other he was ‘ gentleman of 
the bedchamber in ordinaiy,’ an office that did 
not necesritate residence at court. From Charles 
IX. he leceived the order of St Michel, instituted 
hy Louis XI., and once a coveted honour, but in 
Montaigne’s day somewhat faded in its lustre. At 
the age of thirty-four lie married Francoise de la 
Chaesainc, the daughter of one of his fellow-coun- 
sellors in Bouleaux, though in taking the step he 
assures us that he merely yielded to convention, as 
of liis own inclination ‘ he would not have married 
Wisdom herself.’ As the times went, Montaigne 
was a faithful and considerate husband ; but lie 
makes no secret that his wife held hut a sub- 
j ordinate place in his thoughts. He lost ‘ two or 
three ’ children ( the expression is liis own ) in their 
infancy, and was smvived hy one daughter, of 
whom, as he speaks little in his writings, it may lie 
concluded that she was hound to him by no peculiar 
tie of affection. A year after his mai riage, at 
the request of his father, he translated the Natural 
History of Raymond de Beboud, a Spaniard, who 
in the' preceding century lmd professed theology, 
philosophy, and medicine at Toulouse. This trans- 
lation is noteworthy as being Montaigne’s first 
effort in literature, and as having afterwards sup- 
plied the text for one of his most famous essays, 
the Apologic do Raymond Scboncl, in which lie 
exhibits in all its bearings the full scope of his 
sceptical philosophy. Two yeais later lie published 
certain literary remains of his friend La Boetie. 

In 1371, Ids' two elder brothers being dead, Mon- 
taigne succeeded his father in the family estate, 
and here till liis death in 1592 lie lived the life of a 
country gentleman, varied only hy a ferv visits to 
Paris, and by eighteen months’ travel in Germany, 
.Switzerland, and Italy. It was during this period 
that he achieved his immortality. Finding on his 
retirement to his chilteau that some mental occupa- 
tion was imperatively necessary to save him from 
morbid fancies, lie began those Essais which were 
to give him a place among the first names in 
literary history. If we know few incidents regard- 
ing this period of his life, we have at least the 
minutest record of liis entire surroundings, of his 
daily manner of life, of his tastes, his habits, his 
speculations and imaginings. In June 1580, partly 
on account of his health, and partly from Ills strong 
natural curiosity to know strange countries, lie set 
out on the prolonged course of travel above men- 
tioned. His record of this journey, dictated to liis 
secretary, and partly written in liis own hand in 
French and Italian, was discovered in his chateau, 
and first published in 1774. While at the baths of 
Lucca, the announcement came to him that ho had 
been unanimously elected mayor of Bordeaux. In 
accordance witli liis distaste for practical liFe, lie 
at first refused the appointment, but at the instance 
of his friends ami on the command of Henry III, 
he withdrew Iris declinature. The office, which 
had been held by his father before him, was of 
high military as well as civil rank, his immediate 
predecessor having been the Due de Biron, one of 
the marshals of France, In spile of his natural 
indolence and indecision, he must have performed 
his duties to the satisfaction of the citizens, as they 


did him the unusual honour of re-election. Of liis 
last years the only circumstance deserving special 
record is his relation with Mademoiselle de Uournav, 
who won his heart by her enthusiastic admiration 
of liis essays when she was only nineteen. After a 
meeting in Paris a limiantic friendship sprang up 
between them, which lasted till Montaigne's death ; 
and it is to Mademoiselle de Gourany, liis fille 
d' alliance, as he called her, that we owe a valuable 
edition of his Essais, inscribed hy her to Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1535. Montaigne in liis later years 
suffered much from stone and giavol, but at the last 
he died of quinsy after a few days’ illness in liis 
sixtieth year, 13th September 1592.’ Notwithstand- 
ing the free expression of scepticism in liis writings, 
he devoutly received the last offices of the church. 

The conclusive attestation to Montaigne's varied 
power is the fact that three centuries after liis death 
the circle of liis readers widens eveiy year, and 
that lie has now almost as large a following of anti- 
quaries as Shakespeaie himself. Of his admirers 
in every generation it lias also to he remarked that 
they aie of all types of minil and creed, and that 
among them an; found men like Pascal, who, while 
separated from him as hy an abyss on all the funda- 
mental problems of life, have acknowledged their 
debt to his feailess and all-questioning evitiei-m. 
To have thus commanded the attention of ilie 
aentest intellects of every age since his own hy 
haphazard lemarks, devoid of all method, anil 
seemingly inspired hy the mere caprice of the 
moment, could he the privilege only of a mind of 
the highest originality, of the very broadest sym- 
pathies, and of a nature capable of embracing and 
realising the largest experience of life. In achiev- 
ing this distinction, what are reckoned among his 
chief defects have doubtless stood him in as good 
stead as his merits. His inconclusive philosophy, 
liis easy opinions on many points of morals, his 
imperfectly developed sense of duty, the total 
absence of any heroic strain in liis nature, were 
hut the necessary conditions of that genaiai attitude 
towards men ami things which make him the unique 
figure he is in the history of European literature. 

There are two English translations of Montaigne, one 
by Mono (q.v.), which was used by Shakespeare, and 
another by Charles Cotton (q.v.), revised by Hazlitt 
(1805). Seo St John, Life of Montaifinc ; Lucas Collins, 
Montai<mc ; Emerson, Representative Men, Marie Patti- 
pon, Essays (1889); Dean Church, Miscellaneous Essays 
(1888); Alphonse Bum, La Vie EuUiqitc etc Michel 
Montaiyne ; Payen, Nourcaux Documents inidits on peu 
conuns stir Montaiyitc. There aie admirable editions of 
the Essays by Courbet and Royer (5 vols. 1873-91), and 
by Moutheau and Jouanst (7 vols. 1880-88). 

IHoutnlcilio, a cathedral city of Central Italy, 
stands on a hill ( 1900 feet), 22 miles BSE. of Siena. 
Pop. 2353. 

Montsilembert, Chabt.es Fob ms Rents de, 
bmn in London, May 15, 1810, was the eldest son 
of a noble French eiutyri and liis English wife. 
His grandfather, Mr Follies, a retired Indian 
merchant, living at Stanmore, near Harrow, had 
charge of him from an early age, as liis father went 
hack to France with the restored Bourbons and 
was vewatded for his zeal in their service by being 
named a peer of France and minister-plenipoten- 
tiary lo Stuttgart. IV lien Charles was eight years 
old lie was sent to school at Fullmm, hut was 
there for a very short time, as the following year 
his grandfather died, and he went to his parents in 
Paris. He was fourteen when the head of tlie Col- 
lege St Barbe induced them to place him under a 
regular course of study. At sixteen lie entered the 
college, and left it at nineteen to join his father, 
then ambassador at Stockholm. He returned to 
Paris in 1829, and during a period of uncertainty as 
to liis future career occupied himself hy writing an 
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article upon Sweden, which appeared in the Benue 
Francome. In 1830 he went to Ireland, and, return- 
ing full of enthusiasm for religious freedom, at 
once eagerly joined himself to the Abbe Lamennais 
and Lacordaiie in their enterprise of the Avenir, 
the well-known High Church Liberal newspaper. In 
1831 Montalembert and Lacordaiie opened a fiee 
■school in Paris, which w as immediately closed by 
the police, and a prosecution commenced against 
the schoolmasters. The death of Montalem belt's 
father at this time having raised him to the peerage, 
he appealed to he tiied by his peers, and pleaded 
with great eloquence the cause of the chinch and 
the common iuteiests of religious liberty. Though 
he was repiimanded and lined 100 francs, this de- 
feat had the etl'ect of a victory. In the same year 
the Avenir was temporal ily suspended, and dually 
given up, being condemned by the pope. After 
this Montalem belt for a time withdrew from France 
and lived in Germany, where he was inspired with 
the idea of writing the History of St Elizabeth , 
which was published in 1S36. In 1833 he returned 
to I’aiis, and made his first speech as a member of 
the Chamber in defence of the liberty of the press. 

He married a daughter of Count Felix de Meiodc 
in lS3(i. The Winter of 1842 lie spent in Madeiia 
fur his wife’s health, and while there wrote a 
pamphlet entitled Devoir ties Uatholiqucs dans la 
Question d’Enseii/ncment , in which lie protested 
against the monopoly of education by the French 
University, and pleaded for free education, oi, in 
other words, religious education guaranteed by 
common liberty. For this cause lie fought un 
weariedly in parliament till it was won. His 
protests against tyranny, however displayed, came 
to a climax in a great speech in January 1848 upon 
Switzerland. The Revolution took place a month 
lalei i and in April Montalembert was elected a 
member of the National Assembly. When the 
■coup d'etat of December occurred he supported 
Louis Napoleon till the confiscation of the Orleans 
propel ty. Then he at once resigned his post as a 
member of the Consultative Commission, and 
became from henceforth a determined opponent of 
the imperial regime. He was elected to the 
Academy on Febrnaiy !i, 1852, and from that time 
occupied himself with literal y walk. After a visit 
to England in 1835, lie wrote L’ Avenir politique do 
V A agleterro. Three years later lie published an 
article in the Corrcsponclant , called 1 Un Debat sur 
l’lnde an Parlemenfc Anglais,’ in which he made 
such exaspeiating allusions to the imperial govern- 
ment that he was prosecuted and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment and a line of 3000 francs. 
The sentence was, however, remitted by the 
emperor. He published the two first volumes of 
liis great work, Les Moines (/’Occident, in 1860, and 
completed it in 1867. He also wrote Une Nation 
en IJcuil : la Polognc (18G1), L’Enlisa libre dans 
VEtctt libre (1863), Le Pape ct la Polognc (1864), 
&c. During the last ten years of his life he buttered 
from the malady of which he died in Paris on 13th 
March 1870, sixteen days after writing liis cele- 
brated letter on papal infallibility. 

Montalembert was one of the best French orators 
of his day, a great statesman and author, an accom- 
plished man of the world, and a devoted, noble- 
minded son of the church. He loved freedom more 
than all the world, and the Catholic religion more 
than freedom ; and thus, while he fought all liis 
life for freedom, in questions of faith he submitted 
Ms will and intelligence to the judgment of Rome. 
See the Memoir by Mrs Olipliant (2 vols. 1872). 

Montana, one of the north-western states of 
the American Union, extends from copynsiit ism in u.s. 
104° to 116° W. long., and from by j. n. Lippincott 
44° 15’ to 49° N. Iat., and jg Company, 
bounded N. by the Canadian provinces of Alberta 


and Assiuiboia, E. by North and South Dakota, 
S. by Wyoming and Idaho, and W. by Idaho. In 
area— 14(3, OSO sq. m., or nearly five times the size 
of Scotland — it ranks third among all the states 
and territories, hut in population only 44th : Dela- 
ware is 71 times less, and lias one fourth mine 
inhabitants. 

The Rocky Mountains, with their subsidiary 
ranges, occupy fully one-fifth of the surface, in the 
south and west ; the rest of the state is made up 
of valleys or high, rolling piaiiios, treeless, hut 
yielding nutritious grasses. The bead- waters of 
two of the largest rivers in North America— the 
Columbia and Missouri — have their sources in 
Montana. The mean elevation of the state is 
about 3000 feet ; the average height of the Rocky 
Mountains — whose sides aie covered with dense 
forests of pine, fir, anil cedar— is about 6000 feet, 
while the highest peaks rise to 10,000 or 12,000 
leet. The Yellowstone National l’aik (q.v.) forms 
part of the southern boundary of the state. In the 
south-east the Rad Lands extend into the state from 
Wyoming ( q.v.). Tlio climate of Montana is more 
moderate than that of the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
since the warm westerly winds prevail more than 
the north winds in winter here; there are lmt few 
excessively cold days, and, a« tlmi e is little moisture 
in the air, the winters are less chilly and more 
exhilarating than in the east. The atmosphere is 
remai kaldo for its clearness, and cyclones are 
unknown. 

The soil of Montana contains all that is needed 
for sustaining vegetation, hut it is almost value- 
less without irrigation ; with that, however, the 
yield of grains and vegetables is enormous, There 
arc already hundreds of irrigating ditches within 
the state, and the fedeial government is locating 
storage reservoirs all along the Rocky Mountain 
range, to store water for this purpose fiom the 
melting snows in spring-time. It is calculated 
that 20,000,000 acres of land can thus he brought 
under cultivation. Placui mining being practi- 
cally exhausted, a large part of the population lias 
turned its attention to slock-iaising, for which 
Montana is better suited than for agriculture. 
The prairies produce several varieties of bunch 
giass, which cures on the stalk in August, and re- 
tains all its nourishing qualities thiouglumt Urn 
year ; stock on the range receive no other feed, sum- 
mer or winter, and very little sliellei is required. 

But the great industry of Montana is the mining 
and reduction of her gold, silver, lead, and copper 
ores. Her minerals first attracted emigration, and 
have hitlieilu been her principal wealth. The 
first systematic walking of placer mines for gold 
commenced in 1862 ; in 1863 tlie first gold-quartz 
mill was lmilt. According to the U.S. Treasury 
Itepoits, the total value of gold and silver produced 
in Montana from 1802 to and including 1889 was ; 
gold, 8178,589,421 ; silver, 8108,992,319 ; total, 
.8287,581,740. The annual value of the lead pro- 
duced is over 51,000,000. The total yield of copper 
up to 1882 was 4044 long tons; ill 18S2-S0 it was 
213,992 tons. The value of these foul metals in 
1889 exceeded 840,000,000. 

History. — The portion of Montana east of the 
Rocky Mountains was part of the Louisiana 
Purchase ; that lying to the west formerly com- 
posed a part of Oregon ami Washington states. 
It was first visited by the French in 1742-13, 
and by Lewis and Clarke in 1S04-G ; these were 
followed by fur -tinders and trappers, and by 
Jesuit missionaries, who established schools for 
Indian hoys and gills. Gold was discovered in 
1861, and mining began in earnest the following 
year. In 1864 the territory was organised, and on 
8th November 1889 Montana became a state of the 
Union. Education, for a frontier state, is well 
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01 (pinfeed, and fclie exhaustion of the placer mines 
ami the spread of railways have contributed to 
drive away the worst elements of the early popula- 
tion and replace them with industrious setLleis. 
The chief towns include the capital, Helena (q.v.), 
Butte City (10,701), and Virginia City. Pop. 
(1S70) 20,593; (1880) 39,159; (1390) 131,759, in- 
cluding some 1500 Chinese and 12,300 Indians. 
Troubles with the latter have been frequent : in 
1876 General Cluster (q.v.) and liis command were 
all killed on the Little Pig Horn by the Sioux. 

Molltanism, a heresy which grew up within 
the Christian church in the second half of the 
2d century ; its founder was Montanos, a religious 
enthusiast who appeared at Ardaban in Phrygia in 
the year 156, with a mission to purify and re- 
organise the church. Christianity had now become 
adopted by men in all classes, and already it had 
to a great extent ceased to be what it was origin- 
ally — a society of enthusiastic devotees shut off 
fiom the world. At the same time tire church 
adapted to Iter use everything of value in the social 
anti political arrangements of the worlil around her, 
and thus iitted herself for the role of a great world- 
religion. Side by side with this growing secularism 
there sprung up a natural reaction in favour of the 
old discipline turd severity, and nowhere was this 
so strong as irr Phrygia, where it was linked with 
a belief irr n new and iinal outpouiiitg of the Spirit. 
Here there quickly formed themseh es societies of 
spiritual Christian'' who gladly hailed the appear- 
ance of the ‘Paraclete,’ and were gradually com- 
pelled to withdraw front the church, branded as 
Mmitanists anti Kutapliryginus. Moritanus selected 
the small Phrygian towns of Pepu/a and Tyitiion as 
the Jerusalem of the church, and for twenty years 
his movement was limited to Phrygia and the sur- 
rounding district. He himself enjoyed a continu- 
ance of the prophetic gift, as well as the two women 
Prison and Maxiinilla ; his most zealous mission- 
aries were Alcibiatlos and Thoodotns. The per- 
secution that began after the year 177 spread the 
movement wider by deepening the earnestness of 
conviction in those that held fast their faith. In 
Phrygia they were sternly repressed by the bishops, 
ancf formally excommunicated ; but elsewhere titan 
in Asia, Minor they did not at once leave the church, 
but formed small conventicles within it. In Gaul 
and Home it was long held Llmt communion should 
he maintained with them. But gradually separa- 
tion became necessary, as tlie Monlanists became 
stronger in their demand for a return to primitive 
discipline, for more fasting, the prohibition of 
second marriages, and a severer life generally. 
Denunciation and exclusion produced their natural 
effect in making them still more narrow, severe m 
their judgments, and arrogant in their asceticism. 
At Carthage a numerous hotly of Montanists had 
(Town up, and from 202 to 207 they strove hard, 
tut in vain, to remain within the church, hut at 
length quitted it because it, refused to recognise 
the new outpouring of tlie Spirit. It was now that 
tire great Tertullian joined their ranks, having be- 
come profoundly convinced of the necessity for a 
return to primitive Christianity in order to heal 
the secularism of the church. Montuuism sur- 
vived in the East till the 4th century ; in the 
West it was ever less aggressive, and did not grow 
up until the Catholic Church had firmly estab- 
lished its organisation. Therefore it never became 
move than a mere sect ; and from a genuine desire 
for reform and simplicity it degenerated into an 
artilieial strictness and mere legalism. Yet down 
to 400 A.D. there were still Tertullianists at 
Carthage. 

See I’itsohl’s Entstchunr/ der AUiathaHschcn Kirlee 
(2d ed. 1857) ; De Soyres, Montunism and the Primitive 
Church (187S) ; Boirwetscli, Pie Geschichte ties Montanh- 
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■mus (1881); Weiz'-aeker in Tkeol. Lil.-Zntvn'j (18S2); 
ami Hiunack, Das Ifondithum, seine Idtale imd seine 
Geschichte (2d ed. 18S2). 

HIOUtarKiS, a tow it in the French department 
of Loiret, 47 miles E. by N. of Uileans, with a tine 
ehtncli (12tli century — 1853) and ruins of a vast 
castle, once ‘le beioeau des Eiifans de Prance.’ 
Here in 1371 is said to have occurred the famous 
judicial combat between ‘tlie dog of Montargk’ 
and Macaite its master's tit tittle rev. The dog not 
only allowed the spot in the forest of Bondy whore 
its detul master was buried, but singled out the 
murderer, and, when Charles VI. granted the ordeal 
of battle to test ltis guilt, the dog flew at hit, 
throat and so proved its charge upon his body. 
Pop. (1372 ) 8198; (1835) 10,984. 

Moilt.'iubail, the capital of the French depart- 
ment of Tat n-et-Garoime, on the river Tarn, 31 
miles N. of Toulouse. A well-built, handsome 
[dace, it has a modernised brick bridge (1335), 224 
yards long; a line cathedral (1739) in tlie Italian 
style; ami a monument (1871) to Ingres, the 
painter, a native. Besides considerable woollen 
manufactures, it carries on a gieat trade in wine, 
grain, leather, Ac. Montauhan was founded in 
1144 by Count Alphonse of Toulouse, became the 
seat of a bishop in 1317, embraced the Deformation 
in 1560, and acquired historical celebtity as tlie 
gieat stionghold of the Huguenots, being vainly 
besieged for three mouths by De Luynes for Louis 
XIII. in 1621. It suffered much in the Dragon- 
nudes ; but nearly half the inhabitants still are 
Protestants, and maintain a theological college. 
Pop. (1872) 18,853 ; (1886) 22,431. 

iUontbcliai'd (Ger. Miunpclijard), a town in 
the French department of Doubs, 48 miles NE. of 
Bcsancon. It lies in a valley between the Vosges 
and Jura Mountains, is surmounted by an old 
ch&tean (now a prison), and carries on manu- 
factures of watch-springs, watchmaking tools, and 
cotton. A pos-essioii of tlie House of Wurternherg 
from 1397, it was a Protestant centre from 1325, 
was formally ceded to France in 1801, and suffered 
much in the Franco-German war. Carier was a 
native; and there is a statue of him, as also of 
Colonel Denfert, the heroic defender of Belfort. 
Pup. (1872) 380.3; (1880) 9033, mostly Lutherans. 

Mont B1 •me, the highest mountain in Eninpe 
(if we regard the Caucasus, q.v., as Asialic), 
15,782 feet above sea-level, is situated in Fiance, 
close to the Italian frontier, 40 miles S. of the 
Lake of Geneva. The waters which spring from 
its western slopes are drained off' to the Illume, 
those which originate on the east side to the Po, It 
rises into several shaip peaks ( aiguilles ) and fining 
great glaciers — the Glacier du Geant, Mer.de Glace, 
&c. in 1700 Saussnve offered a prize for the dis- 
covery of a practicable route to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, which was gained, in June 1786, by 
Balmat and Paccard, guides. Saussure himself 
ascended the mountain the following year ; and 
since Albert Smith published a description of his 
ascent in 1831 the mountain has been ascended by 
several hundreds ; indeed, more than fifty parties 
climb it annually. It lias been the most conspicu- 
ous for accidents of all Alpine peaks ; twenty-four 
persons bad perished in accidents on it down to 
1380. See Chambers's Journal , August 1880, and, 
for an illustration, see ALi’S. There is an observa- 
tory ( 1890) at a height of 14,470 feet. 

Moiltbl'isoil, a French town in the department 
of Loire, 35 miles S1V. of Lyons, with mineral wells 
and some ribbon manufacture. Pop. 0235. 

Moiltcallll. Louis Joseph, Marquis de Mont- 
calm Gezan de Saint Veran, was burn in the 
cMteau of Gandiac, near Nimes, 2Dtli February 
1712. At fifteen he entered the army. In 1746 
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he was severely wounded and made prisoner 
at the battle of Piacenza. In 1730 he assumed 
command of the French troops in Canada, and 
soon after his anival captured the British post of 
Oswego. The succeeding summer he crossed Lake 
(leorge with about 8000 French and Indians, and 
captured Fort William Henry. After the French 
had taken possession of the fort, the defenceless 
prisoners, comprising men, women, and child ten, 
weie massacred by the Indians. Montcalm has 
been blamed even by his apologists for not fore- 
seeing the danger, and taking effectual measures to 
avert it. In 1758 General Aliercromby advanced 
on Ticonderogn with 15,000 regulars and provin- 
cial troops. The place was defended by Montcalm 
with a much smaller force of legular troops. The 
British troops displayed heroic daring and courage, 
but after lepeated attempts to force the defences, 
which were in themselves almost impregnable, and 
were defended with gieat gallantry, they withdrew 
with a loss of about two thousand men. This 
Fiench success was, however, much more than 
counterbalanced by the loss of Louisburg and Fort 
Duqnesne about the same time. Montcalm then 
l amoved to Quebec, and prepared to defend it 
against a British attack. Of the 10,000 troops 
under his command the majority were militia and 
Indians. In 175!) General Wolfe ascended the St 
Lawrence with about 8000 troops, and a naval 
force under Admiral Saunders. After repeated 
attempts to scale the heights of Montmorency, 
and a severe repulse about the end of July, fie 
surprised a French outpost before dawn on 13th 
September, scaled the heights with about 5000 
men, gained the plateau of Quebec, and formed in 
line of battle on the Plains of Alnabam, In tbe 
battle that ensued the Fiench ultimately broke in 
disorder and retreated on tbe city. Montcalm 
tried in vain to rally bis force, and, having been 
bmrie back by tbe pressure of tbe retreat, be was 
mortally wounded at the St Louis gate, and died 
the following morning, 14th September 1759. See 
the article WOLFE; Faikman's Montcalm and 
Wolfe ( Boston, 188-1); and Falgairolle’s Montcalm 
decant la Postcritc (Paris, 1880). 

Mont Ccnis, or Monte Gentsth, an Alpine 
peak and pass between Savoy and Piedmont. 
Height of the mountain, 11,792 feet; of the pass, 
6884 feet. Over the pass a road was consti noted 
(1802-10) by Fabbroni, under Napoleon’s orders, 
at an expense of £300,000. Thirteen miles west of 
the pass a railway tunnel, 7J miles long, was begun 
in 1857 on the Italian side, and in 1803 on tbe 
French, and was finished in 1870 at a cost of 
£3,000,000. Through this tunnel passes one of the 
main continental overland routes from London vicl 
Paris to Biindisi, for Asia, Australia, and East 
Africa. 

M«nt-(le-jllarsail, capital of the French de- 
partment of Landes, at tbe conlhience of the Midon 
and Douze, 92 miles by rail S. of Bordeaux. It lias 
a mineral spiing and manufactures of chemicals, 
iron, &c. Pop. (1872 ) 7441; (1S86) 10,714. 

Moilt <le Pic to, called in Italy Monte di 
PlET a, a cbaiitable institution the object of which 
is to lend money to tbe poor at a moderate rate of 
interest. It was closely modelled on the ‘ Monte,’ 
a precursor of tbe modem bank, in which the 
creditors, or the parties who supplied the capital, 
formed a close corporation, with privileged claims 
upon certain sources of income. These conditions 
weie designed to avoid tbe laws against usury. But 
tbe Monte di Pieta did not at first levy regular in- 
terest, only a small percentage to cover the expenses 
of administration. The earliest of these institu- 
tions was established at Orvieto in 1463 ; and 
another followed at Perugia, 1467 ; yet tbe right 


to levy for tbe expenses of management was only 
conceded in 1515. The system was introduced in 
Spain, France, Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands 
and Mexico. Tlieie exists at Paris a national pawn' 
broking establishment, called Mont de l’iete, which 
charges 9 per cent, on all loans to pay the working 
expenses. The surplus gain is handed over to the 
public charity funds. See Blaize, Dcs Monts de 
Picte (2 vols. 1S56), and Pawn MU iking. 

Mont-I>ore-les-Hains, a village of Auveigne, 
in the department of Pny de Dome, 26 miles SSW. 
of Cleiinont-Fenand. It lies 3412 feet above the 
sea-level, in a picturesque valley, through which 
the liver Dordogne Hows, and which is bordered on 
both sides by rugged volcanic hills, and closed to- 
wards the south by a semicircle of jagged mountains, 
the highest point of which, the Pic tie Saucy (6188 
feet), is the loftiest mountain in central Fiance. 
The Mont Dore mineral spiings, which were used 
by the llomans, are of great value in affections of 
the throat and most diseases of the respiratoiy 
organs, as also in the earlier stages of rheumatism. 
There are eight powerful springs in full operation, 
seven of these baling a temperature which vaiies 
between 102“ and 114°, while La Source Sainte 
Marguerite is comparatively cold. The water con- 
tains bicarbonates of soda, iron, and arsenic. The 
ordinary population of the village is about 1400, 
hut the baths, which are every year becoming 
better known, are thronged during- the short season 
(July to September) with visitors from all pails. 

Montebello Castegnlo, a village of Noithern 
Italy, 14 miles S. by \V, of Pavia, where the 
Austrians were defeated by a French army under 
(Tenoral Lannes (afterwards Duke of Montebello), 
aftei a despeiate conflict, !)tli June 1800. In May 
1859 the Ausliians were again defeated here by the 
united French and Piedmontese army. 

Monte Carlo, a small town in the territory 
of Monaco (q.v.), 1 mile NE. of the town of Monaco, 
notorious on account of its gaming-tables, and the 
numerous suicides of mined gamblers. 

Monte-Casino, the monastery built (029) by 
St Benedict, founder of the great Benedictine 
order, stands on beetling cliffs, in a magnificent 
situation, 70 miles by rail NW. of Naples and 92 
SE. of Rome. It lias been four times destroyed — 
in 589 by the Longohards, in 884 by the Saracens, 
in 1030 by the Normans, and in 13-19 by an earth- 
quake. It was dissolved in 1866 ; hut a few monks 
still remain. In 1313 the abboi, was elevated to 
episcopal rank, and from 1504 he was ollicial ‘head 
of all the abbots of the Benedictine ordei.’ The 
existing- church, leplaeing- one erected in 1066, 
was built in 1727, and possesses an 11th-century 
Byzantine bronze portal, mosaics, frescoes, carv- 
ings, Ac. The former monastic lmildiugH contain 
valuable archives, a picture-gallery, a library of 
40,000 volumes, 30,000 charts, 500 incunabula, and 
a seminary. Sec Tosti, Atorta della Btu.Ua di 
Monte Cttssino (1843), Arrhivio (Jussi nese (1847), 
and Mackey’s Life of Bishop Forbes ( 1888 ). 

Monte, Catini, a watering-place of Italy, by 
rail 30 miles NW. of Florence and 10 E. of Lucca, 
Its mineral springs are saline, range between 82° 
and 86“ F., and are efficacious for abdominal com- 
plaints, scrofula, and dysentery. The season lasts 
from May to September. Near here the Floren- 
tines were defeated by the Pisans in 1315. 

Moiltc CristO, an uninhabited isleL of granite 
off the Italian coast, 20 miles S. of Elba. For the 
novel whose hero hears this name, see Dumas. 

Montccn'enli, Raimondo, Count, was horn at 
Modena in 1608, and entered the Austrian service, 
distinguishing himself during the Thirty Years’ 
War (especially at Bveitenfeld and Nordlingen), in 
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a campaign against the Turks (1064), and against 
tlia Fiench under Turcnne on the Rhine ( 1672— 7.>). 
He was made a Prince of the Empire and Duke of 
Melfi, and died at Lin/, 16th October 1681. A 
second edition of his Open Complete appealed in 
1823 ; there is a Life by Campari (1876). 

Montcfiore, Dm Moses, a dervish philanthro- 
pist, descendant of a wealthy family of hankers, 
iras’ born in Leghorn, October 24, 1784, where his 
parents happened to be sojourning. His grand- 
parents had emigrated from Leghorn to London in 
1750. In 1812 he married Judith Cohen (1784 
1802), a lady who went hand in hand with him in 
all his many schemes of philanthropy. As a stock- 
broker lie soon achieved gieat success. In 1818 he 
was elected president of the Spanish and Portuguese 
community. From 1829 onwards he took a \nomi- 
nent part in the struggle for removing the civil dis- 
abilities of English Jews (sec JliWS). In 1835 lie 
was one of the parties to the contract for the 
£15,000,000 given as compensation to the slave- 
owueia. He was for a time High Sheriff of Kent, 
and, after long exclusion and lepeated ic-olecfion, 
was legally admitted as Sheriff of London in 1837- 
In that year he was knighted, anil in 1846 was 
raised to a baionetey in recognition of his meri- 
toiious public set vices. He distinguished himself 
by his piactieul sympathy with his oppressed 
countrymen in various parts of the East, enielly in 
Poland, Russia, Uonmania, and Damascus. He 
made seven journeys to the East, the first being 
in 1,827 and' the latest in 1S/4, chielly for the 
amelioration of the condition of his counti ynien. 
At Bucharest, during an anti-Jewish ferment, he 
boldly faced the mob at the risk of his life. lie was 
presented with the freedom of the City of London 
in 1873, and an address in 1883, In memory of Ids 
wife lie endowed a Jewish college at Ramsgate in 
ISGo. In his hundredth year he was still hale and 
well, but died 2flth July 1885. See Diaries of 
Sir Muses and Lady Montcfiore (2 vols. 1800). 

Montego Bay, a port on the north coast of 
Jamaica (q.v ). 

Montdgut, Emile, a clever French critic, was 
horn at Limoges, June 24, 1826, iiud early made a 
leputation by a series of brilliant studies on Eng- 
lish literature. He conti United to the licime, the 
Monitcur Universe!, tho Bcmte drs Deux Months, 
and other journals, and lias published books of 
tiavel, a study of Marshal Davoflt, and translations 
of Shakespeare, Macaulay’s History, and Emerson's 
Essays. Rooks of altogether exceptional value in 
their eiitical insight are Foittes at Artistes dc I’ltalin 
( 1881 ) ; Types LUtiraires, ct Fantaisies EsthHiques 
(18S2); Essais sue la Littdraturi' Anrjlaise (1S83) ; 
/Vos Marts cuntemporains ; Lcs fJcrimins moilcrncs 
do V Anyleterre (2 vols.); Livrcs et Ames ties Pays 
d' Orient ; Mflnnyes critiques; and Dramaturges et 
Boaiitneiers ( 1890). 

IUontcIimar, a town in the French depart- 
ment of Drome, near the Rhone, 85 miles S. of 
Lyons liy rail, witli some manufactures of silk, hats, 
and morocco leather. Pop. 9445. 

Montcni. See Eton. 

Montcmigro (the Italian translation of the 
native name Czrnagora, ‘Hlaek Mountain’), an 
independent state in the Balkan Peninsula, between 
Herzegovina and Albania, about 80 miles long by 
70 Inoad. Its area was extended in 1878 by the 
addition of a large district on the north, a long 
narvoiv strip right down its cast side to Lake 
Scutari, anil the port and district of Anlivari on 
the south, on the Adriatic, and again in 1880 by the 
addition of the port and district of Dulcigno, also 
on the Adriatic. The area, thus extended, is offici- 
ally quoted as 3255 sip m. — a private estimate is 


34S6 sq. m. — considerably ie-s than half the size of 
Males. Beyond the low coastal fringe, which lia-, 
a climate like that of the south of Fiance, comes a 
rugged mountain region ranging up to 6500-8000 
feet, not in a series of chains, hut in a confusing 
maze of peaks and gigantic crags ami blocks, wild 
i aiines and gorges, lissures and natural eaves, tho 
hare gray crystalline rock being everywhere visible, 
In this region the streams in some cases have 
underground channels, and even pass for miles 
beneath the mountains. The centre of the count) y 
is occupied liy the hianeliing valleys of the rivets 
Zeta and Moratcha, which How south into Lake 
Scutari. East and north of them the mountains 
aie well wooded, principally with beech and pine, 
and afford good pasturage to the sheep, goats, and 
cattle of the people. The climate in these moun- 
tainous regions is characterised by temperate heat 
in summer and a rigid winter. Comparatively 
little of the surface is cultivated, except in the 
coast region; it is too sterile. Yet agriculture is 
the principal occupation of the people; of industry 
there is virtually none. All the farms are smali, 
the fields often patches of soil a few square yauls in 
extent clinging to the mountain-side. The land in 
most cases belongs to the family, not to the indi- 
vidual, and woods and pastures aie common to the 
clan. Maize, i ye, oats, bailey, potatoes, capsicums, 
tobacco, with fruits in the south, aie the moie 
important products. AVine for home consumption 
is grown on the shores of Lake Sculaii ; and the 
nmibeny is cultivated for silkworms. The same 
lake, and some of the rivers flowing into it. yield 
an abundance of fish, especially of seorantzft or 
bleak. The exports, consisting chielly of cattle, 
goats, hides, smoked fish and mutton, cheese, 
sumach, fruits, and wine, reach the annual value of 
£200,001). The imports, for the most part wheat, 
gunpowder, hardware, groceries, cloth, and glass, 
average in value about one-tenth of the exports. 
Nearly all the trade is in the hands of the Austrians, 
and passes through their port of Cattavo. Good 
roads connect the chief towns or villages in the 
.south ; bridle-paths and footpaths only exist in the 
vest of the country. 

The Montenegrins, a race of primitive moun- 
taineers, whose principal business in life has for 
generations been to fight the Turks, are a brave, 
warlike, and simple people, noted for their honesty 
and their chastity. The men are stalwart anil 
handsome, hut the women, who until recent yearn 
did all the hard work whilst the men fought, 
or idled, or hunted, soon grow old and lose 
their good looks. The people live in small stone 
houses, in small villages— there is not a town, 
strictly so called, in all Montenegro. They belong 
to the Servian branch of the Slavs, number (1800) 
236,000, and belong, except about 10,000 Moham- 
medans and 4000 Roman Catholics, to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, the head of which is the emperor 
of Russia. The native head of the church is the 
Archbishop of Cetinje. The monastery of Ostiog is 
visited by laige numbers of pilgrims every year. 
There is a Roman Catholic archbishop at Antivari. 
In tlic 14tli century the country, known as the 
principality of Zeta, was tributaiy to the Servian 
empire ; hut, when the latter was subjugated by 
the Turks ( 1389 ), Zeta, assisted by fugitive Servians, 
successfully maintained its independence. From 
that time’ down to 1880 the Montenegrins have 
waged almost incessant wav against their hereditary 
foes, the Turks. In 1310, when the last prince of 
the second native dynasty abdicated his throne, the 
people elected their bishop to he ruler over . them ; 
and the little state was governed by ecclesiastical 
princes (vladikas) down to 18D1, when Danilo I. of 
the Nyegnsh elan, and nephew of the last vladika, 
persuaded the people to separate the civil from the 
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ecclesiastical functions, and to elect him their 
.secular prince, and declare the throne hereditary in 
his f.iimh . Tho prince is ail absolute sovereign ; 
hut he is assisted by a state council and a ministry 
of six members. The government both of the 
country and of the family is really, however, patri- 
archal, the will of the prince deciding all things 
only in so far as it does not eonllict with the will 
of the people. During the last ipiarier of the 19th 
century the little land has progressed greatly iir 
civilisation; education has made rapid strides, 
the men have taken to cultivating their fields, 
ami roads have been constructed ; while the old 
militia has been converted irrto a standing army 
of 30,000 men, though not more than 100 serve 
permanently, as a bodyguard to the prince. Air 
anus-! notary has been established at Ilieka and 
ammunition-factories at Rieka and C'olinje. The 
last-named village is lire capital. Tire empress of 
Russia supports a higher school for girls at tie tinge 
Crime is almost unknown. Podgoritza and Rieba 
are the chief trading-places. The state income 
amounts to almrrt £60, 000 per annum, a por tion of 
which is a subsidy from Russia (since 1856); the 
expenditure is not known. There is a state debt of 
£100,000 owing to Austria and £70,000 owing to 
Russia. Montenegro has no money of her own ; 
she uses chiefly Austrian paper and Turkish silver. 
The vlailika Peter II. (1830-51) is accounted one 
of the greatest poets who have written in Servian. 
In their patriotic songs and ballads the Monte- 
negriirs possess a treasure of great \ahte, and of 
great ^ influence upon tire national temperament. 
The first Slavonic hooks to he printed were issued 
from presses at Cetinje and Rieka in the end of the 
10th century. 

Seo Denton, Montcncjro (1877), whore earlier hooks 
arc referred to ; 12. A. Freeman in ACae.miUun's Miujaziac 
(lS7li); (Jopcovic, jl lontencuro uud die Montcneurmcr 
(1877) ; .Schwarz, Monti iicijro (in German, 1882); W. 
Carr, J/oitfeneilro (Stanhope Essay, 1881); and ft. C. 
Brown, A Winter ia Albania (1888). 

Monteiiotte, a small village of Northern Italy, 
20 miles IV. of Genoa, where Napoleon won his 
lirst victory over the Austrians, on 12th April 1790. 

MoiltcpillclailO. a town of Italy, a bishop’s 
see, situated on a high hill, 43 miles by rail HE. of 
Siena. It was the birthplace of I’olitian and Rel- 
lanuine, and is famous for its red wine. Pop. 2952. 

Montevcau, a town in the French department 
of Seine-et-Marne, at the confluence of the Seine 
and Yonno, 49 miles HE. of Paris. At the bridge 
here, in 1419, Jean-sans-Peur, Duke of Burgundy, 
was assassinated in the presence of the young 
Dauphin, afterwards Charles YII. ; and in the im- 
mediate vicinity Napoleon, on February 18, 1814, 
gained Iris last victory over the allies. Pop. 7519. 

Monterey, capital of the Mexican state of 
Nuevo Lean, lies in a fertile plateau-valley, by 
rail 670 miles N. of Mexico city. It is a weil- 
built town, with a thriving trade, and contains a 
cathedral, seminary, and schools of law and medi- 
cine. Pop. 10,000. Founded in 1599, it was taken 
by General Taylor in 1846. 

Monte Rosa, an Alpine mountain mass with 
four principal peaks, in the Pennine ridge which 
separates the Swiss canton of Valais from Italy. 
The highest peak, the Dufourspitze, 15,217 feet 
high, is extremely difficult of ascent, and was first 
climbed by Mr Smyth in 1S55. 


Monte Sant’ Angelo, a city of Souther 
Italy, 28 miles NE. of Poggia. It stands 275 
feet above sea-level, on one of the Gargano hill 
and is famed for its exquisite honey. Pop. 15,109 

Moilte Sarclfio, a town of Southern Ttab 
13 miles NW. of Avellino. Pop. 5238. 


Moiitespan. Fkaxcolsi: AtiiiX ais, Mati- 
QUI.se tie, mistress of Louis XIV., was horn in 
1641, the daughter of Gabriel de Rochechorrart 
Due de Moitemrat, and married in 1663 the Mar- 
quis de Montespan, and became attached to the 
household of the queen. Her bean tv and wit 
captivated the heart of the king, and about 1068 
she became bis mistress, without, however, as yet 
supplanting La Valliero. The marquis was (Imm 
into t lie Bastille, next banished to his estates an3 
finally in 1676 bis mm tinge was formally annulled. 
Montespan reigned till 1682, and bore the king 
eight children, which were legitimised, lmt at last 
her influence paled before the rising stay of tire 
astute widow of Scarron, afterwards Madame da 
Maintcuon, whom she bad engaged as governess to 
her children. Gradually she lost all hold over the 
Ling, and in 1687 lcfL the court, in 1691 Paris itself. 
Later, like so many women of her class, she found 
relief in devotion, and died 27th May 1707. See 
her Mt moires (2 vols. 1829), ami the studies by A. 
Iloussaye (6th ed. 1S64) and Cldnrunt (1S6S). 

Moil! osquieu, (Jiiauuss tie Skoondat, B.vron 
de la IJirknu 1st de, a celebrated French writer on 
politics mnl law, was horn 18th January 1689, at 
the clhUean La llrcile, near Bordeaux. Jacques 
de Sccondat, the father of the future author, was 
second son of the Baron de Montesquieu, president 
and chief-justice of tiro parliament of Guierine. 
Charles- Louis do la Bride, as Montesquieu was 
called, after studying the ancient classics, philo- 
sophy, and law, became councillor of the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux in 17M, turd its president in 
1716, .succeeding his uncle, who left him ail his 
property on condition of his assuming the name 
and LiLle of Montesquieu. The young president dis- 
charged tho duties of his office faithfully, lmt he 
gave himself by preference to thu study of nature 
under the influence of Newton. In his discourses 
before the Academy of Sciences of Bordeaux Jib 
dealt with the causes of echoes and of the weight 
and transparency of bodies, and with the use of 
the renal glands, ami sketched a project of a physi- 
cal history of the earth (JHseours Acm/imiijiics, 
1716-21). ‘ But defective vision compelled him to 
abandon experimental research, His first great 
literary success was the publication of iris Lettrcs 
Pcrmues in 1721. These contain a satirical descrip- 
tion of the contemporary mariners, customs, and 
institutions of society in France, and owed much of 
their popularity to tiro ingenuity of their form and 
the piquancy of their style. Two Persians, Rica 
and tlsbek, are represented as corning from Persia 
to Paris, and exchanging their impressions by 
letters to each other, as well as corresponding 
with their friends at home. The idea was bor- 
rowed from Dufrehuy, and it has been frequently 
imitated since. The libertinage, the political 
decadence, and the irreligious insincerity of the 
lirst years of the regency that followed the death 
of Louis XIV. are limned with masterly art. 
For his delineations of Persian maimers and in- 
stitutions he drew from the accounts of Sir John 
Chardin and other travellers ; but his vivid, and 
at times wantonly sensuous, imagination created 
most of his situations and characters. Along 
with much that ib frivolous and ephemeral, tire 
Persian Letters contain solid reflections on the 
nature and relations of social institutions, and an 
adumbration of the author’s later views on govern- 
ment, toleration, and tire influence of climate on 
population, customs, and religion. In 1725 Montes- 
quieu wrote and published anonymously at Paris 
a prose poem entitled Le Temple de Guide , in the 
artificial French style of the time. Returning to 
Bordeaux, lie read to the Academy a treatise on duty 
from ljie Stoic standpoint, and delivered an admir- 
able discourse on the motives which ought to give 
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encouragement in the sciences (1725). Eager for 
larger observation and enjoyment of the life of 
society, and weary of the routine of his parlia- 
mentary duty, he sold his otliee in 1720, and then 
settled in I'aris. Thuieafter he travelled for 
three years in order to observe and study the 
political ami social institutions of other countries. 
He visited Vienna, where he studied the constitu- 
tions of Hungary and Poland ; Venice, where he 
fanned a close friendship with Lord Chesterfield; 
and Home, where he studied Italian art, and was 
favourably received by the pope. lie then passed 
by Switzerland and the Rhine to Holland, where 
lie again met Chesterfield, who took him to Eng- 
land. He remained in England from October 1729 
to August 1731 , mixing with its best society, fre- 
quenting the Houses of Parliament, studying the 
political writings of Locke, and analysing the 
organisation and working of the English constitu- 
tion, whose essential principles he may he said to 
have discovered. After returning to Prance he 
divided his time between Paris and La Erode, 
mingling the pursuit of pleasure and an un- 
ostentatious charity with the preparation of his 
great works on the science of politics and law. 

His ConshUratiems sur les Causes da la Grandeur 
des Remains at do faitr Decadence, the ablest, if 
not the most important, of his works, appeared 
in 1734. In it he surveys the vast political 
development of ancient Home from the mde be- 
ginnings of the Eternal City till the Turks 
gathered around the walls of Constantinople, and 
his elucidation of the causes that determined the 
character and detail of the movement may he 
regarded as tiro first genuine application of the 
modern scientific spirit to history, and as an endur- 
ing contribution to its philosophy. His char- 
acterisations of the great Homans, his analysis of 
complex inllucnccs, his filiation of events, his 
estimates of political and social causation have 
been generally accepted and reproduced by sub- 
sequent historians. Ilis groat monumental work 
on the spirit of laws, Dc V Esprit des Lois, 
appeared in 1748 in 2 vols. at Geneva. It was 
the product of all the work of his life, and of 
the deliberate and concentrated effort of twenty- 
years. Although published anonymously and put 
on the Index, the work passed through twenty- 
two editions in less than two years ; and it soon 
vindicated its claim to he the most original and 
popular hook ever published on the science of law. 
Montesquieu indicated his consciousness of its 
originality by prefixing to it the epigraph : Prutcm 
sine matre creatam. French Jurists of the 16th 
century, Cujas and others, had led the way to 
the historical treatment of Homan law, and Domat 
had written a chapter on 1 the nature and spirit of 
laws,’ but the universalisation of the historical and 
comparative method in dealing with the reason 
and relations of all laws is Montesquieu’s own, and 
he applies it move lucidly, and also more widely 
than Vico did. By the spirit of laws he means 
their reason il'&trc in time, their historical causa- 
tion, or the natural and social conditions by which 
their origination, development, and forms are deter- 
mined. The discussion of the influence of climate 
was the most characteristic element of the work ; 
it advances beyond the old abstract discussions of 
right, and, although pushed in some points too 
exclusively, it formed the prelude to all the more 
recent work of the positive and ethnological school. 
The analysis of the forms and principles of govern- 
ment carried the subject farther than had been 
done by any one since Aristotle ; and the exposition 
of the constitutional government of England, with 
its clear distinction of the legislative and executive 
powers, made an advance upon Locke, and held up 
the free English constitution to the admiration and 


imitation of all Europe. The inllnenee of Montes- 
quieu’s gieat work upon political and legal thought 
directly, and upon government and laws indirectly, 
was immense. It came too late to save France 
from the political errors that culminated in the 
Revolution, hut it inspired and guided its best 
thinkers and its greatest men. In 1750 lie pub- 
lished a clever Dejensc da V Esprit etas Lois, followed 
afterwards by Lt/st/itaque (174S), a striking dia- 
logue on despotism, Jrsuce ct Isiiu'nic, a romance, 
and an essay on taste in the Envyclnpcdie. Severe 
•study lra<l exhausted his energy and still further 
weakened his eves till he became totally blind. 
He dieil at I’ans 10th February 1735, aged sixty- 
six, in the calm enjoyment of his great reputation. 

The best edition of Montesquieu’s works is that of E. 
Litboulaye (7 vols. Paris, 1875-79); that of La-lum; (3 
vols. 1.856} is convenient and serviceable. There arc 
English and other translations of the Lellres 1‘trmnes, 
and a commentary by Meyer (1S41), Tho Spirit of 
Laws was soon translated into English by T, Nugent 
(new ed. by Prichard, witli D’Alembert’s Analysis, 2 
vols. Bohn, 1878). Linn's Histoire dc ifuntesquieu, sa 
Vie el sis (Eu ires (2d ed. 1879) is the fullest biography 
and bibliography. The smaller monogiaph hy A. jjoiel 
(Eng. ed. by O. Masson, LS87) is excellent; that by 
Zevort (1SS7) may also he mentioned. 

Montevenlo, Claudio, composer and har- 
monist (1508-1643). See Harmony, Music. 

Montevideo, the capital of (he republic of 
Uruguay, is situated on the north shore of the La 
Plata estuary, about 125 miles E. by >S. of Buenos 
Avies. It was built originally on a low promon- 
tory between the ocean and ‘a hmse&hoe-shaped 
bay, 2 miles across ; but its extensive suburbs now 
stretch far into the Hat country behind, and have 
crept round the hay to the landmark which gives 
the city its name— the C'erro, a smooth, isolated 
cone, 50 3 feet high, crowned with a lighthouse and 
an old fort. At its base there are nearly a score 
of great scdadcros, or beef-salting establishments, 
where 200,001) cattle yearly are killed ; and here, 
too, is the largest of the city’s dry -docks. The city 
proper covers an area of about 5 square miles, the 
old town, on the little peninsula occupying near ly 
one square mile ; and the sea-breezes make its 
climate both pleasant and healthy. Montevideo is 
an attractive town, with broad streets exception- 
ally well paved— Mulhall declares the C'allc 18 de 
Julio, which is 85 feet wide, ‘incomparably the 
finest street in .South America.’ The houses are 
fiat-roofed, mostly of two or three stories, and 
often crowned with small square belvideres. High 
above these rises the cathedral ( 133 feet), with two 
side towers and a dome covered with green and 
blue and yellow tiles. The next most prominent 
building is the large opera-house ; and others are 
the town-hall, the custom-house, the exchange, the 
C'abihlo (law-courts and parliament house), the 
school of arts and trades, the university, the 
museum, the English and Basque churches, two 
convents, the Hospital de Caridrul (330 beds) and 
the British hospital (60 beds), the extensive public 
markets, and several of the banks and hotels. 
Tramcars run in all directions — there are over 55 
miles of lines; there are local electric lighting and 
telephone companies, and a submarine telephone 
to Buenos Ayres ; and water is brought hy a pump- 
ing-main Win the river Santa Lucia, a distance of 
34 miles. 

The depth of water in the hay ranges from 9 to 
15 feet, and vessels of heavy draught are compelled 
to anchor in the roadstead outside, which is exposed 
and often very rough. If a proper port had been 
constructed in the years before 1864, .when the 
Buenos Ayres trade was diverted by the Para- 
guayan war, Montevideo might have permanently 
taken the place now occupied by the Argentine 
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capital ; as it is, possessing the advantage of a 
laige natuial liaihmir, it may even yet become 
again a dangerous rival, should the necessary 
harbour-works ever be constructed. It has com- 
munication by steamer with the United Stales and 
Euiope, and on five days a week with Buenos 
Ayres. Its foreign trade is that of Uruguay ( q. y. ). 
The manufactures are more numerous than im- 
portant, but have inci eased of late yeaia nearly as 
fast as the population. In 1877 thoie weic 110,167 
inhabitants, in 1889 there weie 214-,G82; of these 
no less than 98/177, or nearly one-half, were 
foreigners. This foreign element— mainly drawn 
fiom Italy, France, and Spain, and engaged prin- 
cipally in letail trade — is a very noticeable feature 
of Montevideo life. — A fort was lmilt on the Cerro, 
by the Spaniards, in 1717, and the first settlement 
of the town made in 1720 ; a century later (1828) 
it became the capital of the newly-foimed republic 
of Banda Oriental. Its later history will he found 
under Uruguay. See hooks on the river Plate by 
Mtrlhall (3th ed. 1SS3) and Levey (2d ed. 1890), 
and Vincent’s Around caul About South America 
(1890). 

Montez, Lola, adventuress, was horn in 1818 
at Limerick, and was christened Marie Dolores 
Eliza Rosanna, her father being an Ensign Gilbert, 
her mother of Spanish descent. Taken out to 
India, she there lost her father by cholera; and, 
her mother having remarried, Dolores (or ‘Lola') 
was sent home in 182G to Euiope, and brought up 
at Montrose, in Paris, and at Bath. To escape 
the match, arranged by her mother, with a gouty 
old judge, she elopecl with a Captain James, 
whom in July 1837 she manied at Neath ; hut the 
marriage ended in a separation and in her return 
from India (1S42). She now turned dancer, com- 
ing out at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; and after visits 
to Dresden, Berlin, VVaisaw, St Petersburg, and 
Paris (wheie she formed a liaison with Dujanier, 
a young Republican editor, who fell iir a duel ), she 
came towards the close of 1S4G to Munich. There 
she soon won an ascendency over the eccentric 
artist-king, Louis I., who created her Countess of 
Landsfeld, and allowed her £5000 a year. For 
more than a twelvemonth she was all-powerful, 
her power directed in favour of Liberalism and 
against the Jesuits; hut the revolution of 1S4S sent 
her once more adrift on the world. Again she 
married (this time a Lieutenant Heald), a marriage 
as unlucky as the fust ; and, after touring ( 1851- 
56) through the States and Australia, and after- 
two more ‘marriages’ in California, in 185S she de- 
livered in New York a series of lectuies written 
for her by C. Chauncev Burr. She died, a penitent, 
at Astoria, Long Island, on 17th January 1801, 
her last four months devoted to ministering in a 
Magdalen asylum near New York, and was buried 
in Greenwood Cemetery. See her Autobiography 
(1858), and The Story of a Penitent (1867). 

Montezuma, the name of two of the emperors 
of Mexico, Montezuma L, the most able of the 
Mexican emperors, ascended the throne about 1437, 
and soon after commenced a war with the neigh- 
bouring monarch of Chaleo, which resulted in the 
annexation of that kingdom to Mexico. He next 
crushed a confederacy of the Tlascalnns, and 
reigned safely till his death in 1471. Montezuma 
II., the last of the Mexican emperors, succeeded 
to the throne in 1502. Already distinguished as a 
warrior, henceforth he devoted his chief attention 
to the improvement of the laws, and indulged his 
taste for pomp and luxury at the cost of heavy 
taxation, leading to frequent revolts among his 
subjects. "When Cortes landed in Mexico with his 
small army in 1519 Montezuma tried to buy olF 
the dreaded enemy, but all his temporising could 


not prevent the conqueror’s progress to his capital. 
Soon he himself was practically a prisoner in the 
Spanish camp, and when the citizens rose in revolt 
Cortes brought out Montezuma in older to pacify 
them ; hut. an accidental wound from a stone ilum r 
from amongst the crowd of ^ his own subjects 
proved a climax to all the indignities he had suf- 
fered. He repeatedly tore the bandages from his 
wound, and soon after died bioken-liearted, June 30 
1520. Some of his children adopted the Christian 
religion, and his eldest son leeeived horn Chailes 
V. the title of Count of Montezuma, One of his 
descendants was viceroy of Mexico from 1697 to 
1701. His last descendant, Don Maisilio do Teruel 
Count of Montezuma, was banished from Spain by 
Feidinand VII., and afterwards from Mexico, on 
account of his liberal opinions, and died at New 
Orleans in 1836. See CoRTEsi, 

Montferrat, formerly an independent duchy of 
Italy, between Piedmont, Milan, and Genoa, now 
forming part of the kingdom of Italy. It consisted 
of two sepal ate portions, both lying between the 
Maritime Alps and the Po, and having a united 
area of over 1300 sq. m. The capital was Casale. 
After the downfall of the Frankish empire, Mont- 
ferrat was ruled by its own marquises till the lie- 
ginning of the 14th centmy. This house sent its 
most illustrious sons to take part in the Ciusades, 
especially Conrad, the defender of Tyre against 
Saladin, and the competitor with Guy de Lusignan 
for the crown of Jeiusalem; and Boniface, who 
became ruler of Thessalia. Iolande oi Irene, sisLer 
and heiress of the last male of the house, was 
empress of Constantinople ; hor second son be- 
came the founder of the family of Montfenat- 
Palmologus, which became extinct in 1533, and 
Montferrat then passed to the Gonzagns of Mantua. 
In 1631 the Dukes of Savoy obtained a poition of 
Montferrat, and in 1703 the remaining portion. 

Moiltfort, L’Amauri, the name of a noble 
French house, traditionally descended from a mar- 
riage (end of 10th century) between the heiress of 
Montfort and Epernon and "William of Hainault, 
great-grandson of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, the 
third husband of Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald. The name was taken from the castle of 
Montfort between Paris and Chartres. Its most 
famous members were the great Simon de Montfort 
and his father, Simon IV., Comte de Montfort and 
Earl of Leicester, subsequently Comte de Toulouse, 
the ruthless persecutor of the Albigenses. He was 
born about the year 1160, went on a fruitless 
crusade to Palestine, but began about 1208 the 
more congenial crusade of extermination against 
the harmless heretics in the south of Prance. He 
was killed by a stone at the siege of Toulouse, 25tli 
June 1218. See Albigenses. 

Moiltfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester, the 
fourth son of the preceding, and of Alice de Mont- 
morency, was born about the beginning of the 
13tli century. The title of Earl of Leicester came 
to him by bis grandmother, Amicin, de Beau- 
mont, sister and co-lieiress of Robert, Earl of 
Leicester ; and in 1230 we find him in England, 
where he was well received by Plenty III., and 
confirmed in his title and estates two years later. 
He married in 1238 the kind’s youngest sister 
Eleanor, who had been betrothed to the Earl of 
Pembroke, and wlio, in the grief of an enthusiastic 
girl of sixteen, at his death had taken in her baste 
n vow of perpetual chastity, but never proceeded to 
take the veil. Tlic marriage aroused the jealousy 
of the barons and the denunciations of the church, 
whereupon Simon repaired to Rome, and there 
succeeded lw gold in obtaining the pope’s sanc- 
tion. In June 1239 he was godfather at the 
baptism of Prince Edward, but three months later 
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-m- denounced as an excommunicated man, and 
driven fiom his presence b_v tlie king. Simon 
noised to France, but poon lelnrned and was 
nominally reconciled. It is probable that lie went 
on crusade to the Holy Land, but at anyrate he 
yas again in England by 12-42 We know but 
little of his life during the^ next six yeais, save 
that he lived the while at Kenilworth in intimate 
friendship with Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, and the learned Franciscan, Adam Maisli. 
Meantime the whole community was becoming 
exasperated by the misgovernment and faithless- 
ness of the king, the extortionate exactions of the 
pope, and the fiesh influxes of aliens on whom the 
eoiut lavished its far ours. 

In 1248 Simon was sent as king’s deputy to 
Gascony, and there lie put down tlie prevalent 
disaffection with a heavy hand. But Ins jealous 
master listened eagerly to the complaints brought 
against his vigorous nde, and actually arraigned 
him before a special commission of inquiry, which 
only acquitted him after a lengthened trial. Earl 
Simon lesigned his post in the winter of 1232-53, 
and returned to England, where he again comes 
into prominence in 1258 in the last act of the 
constitutional struggle. Bad harvests, famine, and 
fresh exactions of Home, added to the rapacity of 
foreign parnsitee and proteges of the king, at 
length exhausted the endurance of the countiy, 
and in 1258 the barons appeared in arms at the 
parliament at Westminster, demanding the ex- 
pulsion of all foieigners, and next the appoint- 
ment of a committee of twenty-four — twelve fiom 
tlie king and twelve from the barons — to govern 
the realm. Later in the year the parliament met 
again at Oxford, and drew up the famous Pro- 
visions of Oxford, which the lung swore solemnly 
to observe. A council of fifteen with a baronial 
majority was formed to advise the king; the old 
parliaments were superseded by a body of twelve 
chosen by the barons, to meet "three times a year 
in order to transact business along with the fifteen ; 
and foreigners were to surrender their castles — a 
self-denying ordinance in accordance with which 
Simon himself set the example by giving up Kenil- 
worth and Odiham. This was almost entirely a 
baronial policy, and did little for the sub-tenants, 
with whom Prince Edward now began to intrigue 
for influence, whilst ere long breaches followed 
amongst the barons themselves, so that by 1261 
the king felt strong enough to announce that the 
pope had declared the Provisions null and void. 
All men now looked to Earl Simon as leader of 
the barons and the whole nation alike, and he at 
once took up arms against the king. After some 
varying success, both sides agreed to submit to the 
arbitration of Louis IX. of France, who decided in 
the Mise of Ainiuns for an unconditional surrender 
to the royal authority. London and the Cinque 
Ports at once repudiated the agreement, and Simon 
hastily collected his forces, surprised the king’s army 
at Lewes, and captured the young prince, May 24, 
1204. 

After his victory he arranged the Mise of Lewes, 
by which matters weie anew to be submitted to 
arbitration. There were to he three electors, Earl 
Simon, the Earl of Gloucester, and the Bishop of 
Hereford, who were to appoint nine councillors 
to nominate the ministers of state. To aid these 
councillors in their task a parliament was called, 
in which, together with the barons, bishops, and 
abbots, there sat four chosen Ifnights from each 
shire, and for the first time two representatives 
from certain towns. This was tlie fullest repre- 
sentation of England that had yet been convened, 
and may be looked upon as in a special sense the 
genu of our modern, parliaments. But the great 
earl’s constitution was premature ; the barons soon 


began to be dissatisfied with the lule of Simon the 
Righteous, the arrogance of his sons injured his 
influence, and tlie young Eail of Gloucester aban- 
doned him and went "over to the king. Prince 
Edward, escaping from confinement by a stiatagem, 
combined with Gloucester and fell with vastly 
superior force upon Simon at Evesham, and com- 
pletely defeated him, August 4, 1263. The earl 
died upon the field, and his body was batbarously 
mutilated by Edward’s soldiers, Cut the people and 
the native clergy, with the tiue instinct of a 
democracy, cherished him as a saint. His memory 
was enshrined in song and ballad, and miracle’s 
weie ascribed to him long aftei liis death. — The 
famous Song of Lewes is the most complete extant 
contemporary statement of tlie views of the con- 
stitutional party, of which Simon de Montfort was 
the champion and martyr. It was first printed liy 
Thomas AV right in his Political Songs (1839) for 
the Camden Society, hut a more adequate edition, 
furnished with introduction and notes, is that by 
C. L. Kingston! (Oxford, Clar. Press, 1890), 

See lilaauw, Barons' War (1844; 2d ed. 1871); vol. 
ii. (187(5) of Stubbs' Constitutional History of England ; 
and the special Lives by Reinhold Pauli (1867 ; Eng. 
trails, by Una If. Goodwin, 1876), AI. Creighton ( 1876 ), 
and especially 0. TV. Piotbcro (1877). 

Montgolfier, Joseph Michael (1740-1810), 
and Jacques Etienne (1743-99), two brotliei-, 
the sons of a manufacturer at Annonay, dis- 
tinguished as the inventoia of the first kind of 
Balloons (q.v. ). 

Montgomerie, Alexander, Scottish poet, 
was boin mosL probably at Hessilhead Castle, near 
Beitli, in Ayrshire, about 1543, He was related 
to the noble House of Egliuton, was Hist in the 
service of the Regent Morton, next of the king, 
and was awarded a pension of 000 merits a year. 
Traditionally he lived at Compston Castle, "near 
Kirkcudbright, where enthusiastic readers have 
recognised tlie scenery of Ids principal poem. He 
travelled in France," Flandeis, and Spain, was 
•small in stature, given to drinking, anil unhappy 
in liis amouis. He became devout in his later 
years, and was dead before 1615. Montgomerie 
had something of the tastes of tlie scholar, 
hut liis poems, especially the Sonnets, reveal a 
pitiful lnpamicss and servility of character. His 
pasquinades aie savage without being strong, liis 
Flytinq between Montgomerie and Polioart [Sir 
Patrick Hume] merely coarse, vulgar, and unclean. 
It is a war of words in feeble imitation of the 
famous piece of Dunbar. Montgomerie’s mis- 
cellaneous poems are mostly amatory in character, 
and aie laboured in style; liis devotional poems are 
poor ; hut liis fame rests securely on the Chcrrie 
and tlie Slae, which at once leapt into popularity, 
and really contains fine work, in spite of Pinkerton. 
Its eailier portion is a love-piece ; the later, amoral 
and didactic poem. Here at least there is real 
freshness and descriptive power, with dexterous 
mastery of rhyme. There are editions by Dr David 
Irving (1821), and Dr J, Cranstoun for the Scottish 
Text Society (1886-87). 

Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, is on 
the left bank of tlie Alabama River, some 409 miles 
above Mobile. It contains a fine state-house 
and a handsome Masonic hall, and has a large 
number of manufactories, including foundries, 
Hour-mills, steam cotton-gins, a coLton factory, 
and oil-woiks. Several railways meet here, and 
the river is navigable for steamboats all the year 
round ; an active trade is carried on, and large 
quantities of cotton, especially, are shipped. Mont- 
gomery became capital of Alabama m 1847, and 
was for a time the capital of the Confederate States. 
Pop. (1880)16,713; (1890)21,790. 
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Montgomery, a district of the Punjab, in the 
Multan division, and bounded by the Sutlej. The 
area is 5374 sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 426,529. Its 
capital, Montgomery, midway between Lahoie and 
Multan, has hut 3300 inhabitants. It was named 
in 1S65 after the governor of the Punjab. 

Montgomery, Florence Sophia, a popular 

writer of hooks tor children, is the daughter of Sir 
Alexander Leslie Montgomery, Bart., of The Hall, 
County Donegal. Her first hook, A Very Simple 
Story (1S67), was warmly praised by Whyte- 
Melville. Of its successors the chief are the 
widely popular hut not entirely satisfactory Mis- 
understood (1869), Thrown Together (1872), The 
Town Crier (1S74), Sea forth (1878), Peggy, cind 
other Talcs (1880), and The Blue Veil (1883). 

Montgomery, Gabriel, Cojite de, a French 
knight of Scottish extraction, and an officer in the 
Scottish Guard of the king of France, was horn 
about 1530. At a tournament given, 30th June 
1559, by Henry II. in honour of his daughter’s 
marriage with Philip of Spain, the king insisted 
upon young Montgomery entering the lists with 
him. Montgomery reluctantly complied, and, the 
shaft of his broken lance entering the king’s visor 
at the eye, Henry was borne insensible from the 
ground, and so continued for eleven days, when he 
died. Montgomery, though blameless, felt it im- 
possible to remain about the court, and retired to 
the family estate in Normandy, afterwards travel- 
ling in Italy and England. On the commencement 
of the religious wars in 1502 lie returned to support 
the Protestant cause, awl defended Rouen with 
great bravery. In the third religious war he was 
one of the leaders of the Protestants, and gained 
many advantages over the royalists in Languedoc 
and Beam. During the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew he happened to he iu Paris, hut escaped by 
the swiftness of his horse, and took refuge, first iii 
Jersey, then in England. In April 1573 he appeared 
off Rochelle with a small fleet, hut failed in accom- 
plishing anything, and was obliged to retire. Next 
year, at the head of a hand 'of Huguenots, ho 
landed in Normandy, and commenced war there ; 
hut being compelled at last to surrender the castle 
of Domfront, where he had entrenched himself, he 
was carried to Paris ; and although the general to 
whom he surrendered had assured him of his life, 
he was beheaded, 27th May 1574. 

Montgomery, James, minor poet, was horn 
at Irvine, Ayrshire, 4th November 1771, the eldest 
son of a Moravian pastor, and at six was sent to 
Fulneck (q.v.) in Yorkshire. He there spent ten 
dreamy years, and then was dismissed as unfit for 
the ministiy; hut meanwhile he had read by 
stealth many of the poets, and had tried his own 
hand at verse-making. After four years of various 
employment— with a baker at Mil-field (from this 
place he ran away), a general dealer at Watli, and 
a bookseller in London — in 1792 he became clerk to 
the editor of the Radical Sheffield Register. In 1794 
he started a weekly paper of his own, the Sheffield 
Iris; and this he continued to edit till 1825. In 
1795 he was fined £20, and sentenced to three 
months in York Castle, for striking off some copies 
of a ‘ seditions ’ ballad ; in 1796 it was £30 and six 
months for describing a Sheffield riot. Yet by 
1832 he had become a moderate Conservative ; and 
in 1835 he accepted from Peel a government 
pension of £150. He died, unmarried, at Sheffield, 
30th April 1854. His collected Poetical Works 
(4 vols. 1849) include The Common Lot (1805), The 
Wanderer of Switzerland (1806), The West Indies 
(1809), The World before the Flood (1813), Green- 
land (1819), and The Pelican Island (1827). 
‘Bland and^ deeply religious, 1 these poems have 
outlived their vogue ; hut ten at least of his hymns 


keen their place in the hymnals. His Memoirs bv 
Holland and Everett (7 vols. 1854-56) is perhaps 
the worst Life in the language. 

Montgomery, Robert, poetaster, was horn at 
Bath in 1S07, the son of one Gomery, a famous 
clown. In 1830 he entered Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
in 1833 took his B.A. with a fourth class ; in 1835 
was ordained ; and, with Hie exception of four 
years in Glasgow (1838-42), was minister of Percv 
Street Chapel, London, until Ids death at Brighton 
on 3d December 1855. Of his thirty-one works in 
verse and prose, two — The Omnipresence of the 
Deity (1S2S ; 29th ed. 1855) and Satan (1830)— are 
still remembered, hut only by Macaulay’s onslaught 
in the Edinburgh Review for April 1830. 

Montgomeryshire, an inland county of North 
Wales, 40 miles long and 35 broad, hounded NE. 
and NW. by the counties of Denbigh and Merioneth, 
E. by Shropshire, and S, and SW. by Radnorshire 
and Cardiganshire. Area, 773 sq. in., or 495,089 
acres, of which more than one-third is laid down in 
permanent pasture, and 58,277 acres are under 
tillage. Pop. ( 1S01 ) 4-7,978 ; ( 1831 ) 65,700 ; ( 1881 ) 
65,718. Its surface is for the most part barren, 
and in places mountainous, Plinlimmon (2469 feet), 
on the Cardiganshire border, the Berwyn Moun- 
tains in the NE., and the Breiddcn Hills — some 12 
miles E. of Shrewsbury — being the principal eleva- 
tions; hut towards the English border its character 
changes, and the predominating feature is that of 
a series of fertile and well-wooded valleys, in 
which grain of all kinds, hut chiefly oats, is raised, 
and a small aiea is under cultivation as fruit 
orchards. On the uplands the soil is poor, and 
principally adapted for pasturing the large docks 
of sheep reared thereon. The Severn, with its 
tributary the Vyrnwy, and the Dovey— alike noted 
for their fishing— are the most important rivers, 
whilst G fill’s Dyke (q.v.) traverses the south-east 
corner of tho comity. The mineral wealth of 
Montgomeryshire is not great, hut lead and zinc 
are mined, and slates, slabs, and limestone 
quarried. Of manufactures, that of Welsh flannel 
at Newtown is the most extensive. The county 
comprises nine hundreds, the municipal borough's 
of Llanidloes and Welshpool, and sixty-eight 
parishes. One representative is returned to the 
House of Commons for the county, as also one for 
the Montgomeryshire district of boroughs — viz. 
Llanfyllin, Llanidloes, Machynlleth, Montgomery, 
Newtown, and Welshpool, which too are the chief 
towns. The County Council consists of fifty-six 
members. — The county totem Montgomery is 7 miles 
S. of Welshpool. Pop. 1194. 

Moiltll. This, the earliest of the natural cycles 
to be observed, was at first reckoned from new 
moon to new moon. That period is now called a 
lunation by astronomers to distinguish from sidereal 
month, the time in which the moon passes round 
the ecliptic to the same star, and from the tropical 
month , reckoned from the moon’s passing the equi- 
nox till she again reaches it. Those three periods 
are also called, respectively, synodic month = 
29-5306 days, stellar month = 27 '3217 days, and 
periodic month — 27-3216 days. The first, or 
‘lunar month* proper, ' consists of 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds. The ‘solar month’ is 
the time which the sun takes to jmsh through 30° 
( see Calendar, Chronology). From the month, 
by subdivision, was obtained the week, used by 
the Chaldeans, Indians, Egyptians, and others 
from prehistoric times ; and as soon as the year 
became an object of measurement there were 
numberless attempts to reconcile the solar com- 
putation of time with the lunar. The Attic, year 
was of twelve months, alternately 29 and 30 days 
long, each month being divided into three decades. 
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The Jews, Arabians, and Turks still reckon by the 
lunar months of 29 and 30 days, and are therefore 
compelled, like the ancient Greeks, to insert an 
intercalary or ' embolismic ’ month. The French 
republicans in 1793 divided the year into twelve 
months of 30 days, with live odd days ( six in leap 
year) to he utilised as national festivals, each month 
Lein" subdivided into three decades of 10 days each, 
as with the ancient Greeks. Another distribution 
of the months lias since been suggested, should 
such opportunity again occur — viz.”-. 1st, 3d, 5th, 
7th, 9th, 11th months, each 30 days; 2d, 4th, 6th, 
Sth, 10th months, each 31 days ; and the remain- 
ing month 30 days in the ordinary year and 31 
in°leap year. The existing ‘calendar’ or ‘civil’ 
months are as irregular in length as they were 
left by the Romans; the 4th, 6th, 9th, and 11th 
having 30 days, the neeond 28 days (or 29 in leap 
year), and the seven others 31 days. To compli- 
cate this disorder, a month in English law is 1 a 
lunar month or 28 days unless otherwise expressed ; ’ 
1 a lease for twelve months is only for 48 weeks ’ 
(Blackstone, ii. 141). Besides the archaic division 
of the month into four, as already mentioned, the 
early Greeks of Homer’s time and previously seem 
to have had only two parts, the earlier half and 
the ‘ waning halt ; ’ and a trace of that probably 
remained in the Roman files, the middle or dividing 
day of each month. 

Montholon, Charles Tristan de, Count of 
Lee, an associate of Napoleon I. at St Helena, 
was horn at Paris, 1782. Having served six years 
in the navy, he entered the army in 1798, and took 
part in a number of campaigns, being severely 
wounded at Wagram. Napoleon made him his 
chamberlain in 1809, and entrusted him with minor 
diplomatic missions. During the Hundred Days, 
after the emperor escaped from Elba, Montholon 
was Napoleon’s adjutant-general. He accom- 
panied his master to St Helena, and along with 
Gourgaud published MCmoircs pour servir A I'His- 
toire de France sous NctpoUon, Ccritrs A Ste-H(l6no 
sous set clintle (8 vols. Paris, 1822-25). He after- 
wards published Recits de la Caplibitc clc Napollon 
it Stc-lRUne (1846). In the proclamations which 
Louis Napoleon issued on his landing at Boulogne 
in 1840, Montholon was named chief of liis stall’, 
and on this account was condemned by the Cham- 
ber of Peers to twenty years’ imprisonment ; he 
regained his freedom after the February revolution 
(1848), having published in 1,846 Rlcits de la 
CaptiviU de Napoleon d Ste-Hllimc (2 vols.). He 
died 24th August 1853. 

Monthyon. See Montyon. 

Monti, Vincenzo (1753-1828), an Italian poet 
of the classical school, remarkable for his political 
tergiversation, anti-French, Napoleonist, pro-Aus- 
trian in turn. He was professor at Pavia, and, 
under Napoleon, state historiographer. His trans- 
lation of the Iliad is admirable. 

Montilla, a town of Spain, 23 miles SSE, of 
Cordova by rail. Pop. 13,207. 

Montjoie St Denis, the French war-cry, old 
at least as Wace’s day ( 12th century), from the 
hill near Paris on which St Denis (q.v.) underwent 
the joy of martyrdom. See Herald. 

Monthwjon, a town in the French department 
of Allier, on a castle-crowned hill whose base is 
washed by the Cher, 202 miles S. of Paris. It 
owes its rapid development to the opening up 
of the Commentry coalfield, and has large iron- 
works and plate-glass manufactories. Pop. (1872) 
20,251 ; (1886 ) 26,250. Ndris-les-Bains, 18 miles 
SE., is the Neriomacjus of the Romans — of whom 
many. traces are left — and since 1821 has again 
risen into repute through its warm alkaline miuerai 
waters (126° F.). Pop. 1675. 


Montmartre. See Paris. 

MontmMy, a town and fortress in the French 
department of Meuse, 25 miles N. of Verdun and 
31 miles by rail SE. of Sedan, consists of two por- 
tions, the citadel and upper town overlooking the 
lower town, which lies in the valley of the Cliiers, 
a tributary of the Meuse. Built and fortified in 
1235, it was taken by the French in 1542, 1555, 
1596, and 1 657 ; they, after it was definitely assigned 
to them by the peace of the Pyrenees (1659), hail 
it reconstructed and re-fortified by Vauban. It 
was, however, captured by the Germans in 1815 
and again in 1870. Pop. 2^40. 

Montmorency, a river of Quebec, a tributary 
of the St Lawrence, famous for its beautiful falls, 8 
miles NE. of Quebec. Here the stream is 100 feet 
wide, and the falls have a sheer descent of 250 feet. 

Montmorency, Anne, first Due de, Marshal 
and Constable of France, horn loth March 1492, 
belonged to one of the oldest and greatest of the 
noble families of France. Brought up along with 
Francis I. , lie distinguished himself by his gallantry 
and military skill at Marignano (1515) and in the 
defence of Mezifcres, and was taken prisoner along 
with his sovereign in the battle of Pavia (1525). 
In consequence of his effoitss to win his master 
freedom, and his successful waning against the 
emperor’s armies, he was made Constable in 1538 ; 
hut, being suspected by the king of siding with the 
Dauphin against him, he was banished from court in 
1541. On the accession of Henry II. (1547) he 
was restored to his former position and dignities. 
In 1557 he commanded the French army which 
suffered the terrible defeat of St Quentin at the 
hands of the Spaniards, in which he was again 
taken prisoner. During the minority of Charles 
IX. Montmorency, with the Duke of Guise and 
the Marshal St Andr6, composed the triumvirate 
which opposed tlieinlluence of Catharine de’ MedicL 
In 1562 lie commanded the royal army against the 
Huguenots at Drenx, and was taken prisoner a 
third time. In the following year he drove the 
English out of Havre. He again engaged Conde 
at St Denis (1567), but received a fatal wound, of 
which he died at Paris on the following day, lltli 
November 1567. See Life by Decrue (2 vols. Paris, 
1885-S9). 

Montmorency, Henri, second Due de, grand- 
son of the famous Constable de Montmorency, was 
horn at Chantilly, 30tli April 1595. His godfather 
was Henry IV., who always called him his ‘son.’ 
When he urns seventeen years of age Louis XIII. 
made him admiral and viceroy of Canada, and in 
the following year governor of Languedoc. During 
the religious wars of 1621 and the following years 
Montmorency commanded the Catholics in the 
south against Rohan, was almost captured at the 
siege of Montpellier (1622), took the islands of Re 
and Oleron front the defenders of Rochelle (1625), 
and penetrated into Piedmont (1630). But Riche- 
lieu, jealous of his popularity, provoked him into 
rebellion along with the king’s brother, Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans. Marshal Schomberg was sent 
against him, defeated hint at Caslelnaudary, and 
took him prisoner. Montmorency, covered with 
wounds, was earned to Toulouse, sentenced to 
death by the parliament, and, notwithstanding the 
intercession of King Charles I. of England, the 
nope, the Venetian Republic, and the Duke of 
Savoy, was beheaded, 30th October 1632.. Mont- 
morency was distinguished for his amiability and 
the courtesy of Ills manners, as well as for his 
valour. 

MontOl’O, a town of Spain, on the Guadal- 
quivir, 26 miles ENE. of Cordova. Pop. 13,293. 

Montpelier, the capital of Vermont since 1805, 
is on the Winooski or Onion River, 206 miles by 
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lail NNW. of Boston. It contains a handsome 
granite state-house, with a statue of Ethan Allen, 
and has some mills and tanneries. Pop. 3219. 

Montpellier, the capital of the French depart- 
ment of Hcrault, on the river Lez, 0 miles from the 
sea and 31 SAV. of Nimes. Pop. (1872) 54,466; 
(1886) 53,506. Lying neai the centre of Langue- 
doc, on the great route from Italy and Provence to 
Spain, with its seaport at a point offering the 
shortest land-route not only to all parts of Langue- 
doc, hut to noi th France, Montpellier’s position 
was a Highly favourable one during the middle 
ages. Hence alike its commercial and intellectual 
importance, and its stormy history, during which 
it was sometimes independent, and sometimes 
under the suzerainty of Aiagon or Navaire, before 
finally becoming a possession of the French crown 
in 1392. Its schools of medicine, law, and arts, 
developing during the 12th and lStli centuries, 
were foimally constituted a university by a papal 
hull in 1289, at which time the schools of law and 
medicine (the latter founded by Arabian physicians) 
rivalled those of Paris. In the following" con till. v 
Petraich was a student at the law school, anil 
Aruaud de Villoueuve, the alchemist and physician, 
was teaching in the medical school. AA’ith Mich 
a geographical position Montpellier was easily 
stirred by the .Renaissance. Rabelais and Iimi- 
delet the anatomist both graduated in medicine 
in 1537 ; Casinibon wns made Creek professor in 
1586. After Rondel ot there is a continuity al- 
most unique in the history of science. A pupil 
of his founded the famous botanic garden (the 
oldest in France) in 1593 ; other pupils, Lohel, 
Chisms, the brothers Bauhin, were highly dis- 
tinguished amongst the earlier botanists (see 
Botany). At the end of the 17th century 
(during which Clarendon and Locke had been 
residents), Magnol again made Montpellier the 
centre of the science, and reckoned among his pupils 
Tournefort and the elder lie Jussieu. De Candolle 
also wrote lieie some of his principal works, and 
laid out the first botanic ganlen upon the natural 
system in 1810. The medical school had also a 
notable history ; and a new period of activity 
is indicated by the celebration of the sexcen- 
tenary of the university (1890), with its reor- 
ganisation upon the fullest scale of equipment. 
The town has also an important picture-gallery 
and library, 

A centre of wine production, upon which its 
present prosperity depends, Montpellier suffered 
greatly by the phylloxera ; hut it was here that 
the cure of grafting French vines upon American 
stocks was earliest applied. The new Rchool 
of Agriculture, chiefly devoted to the practical 
study of wine and silk culture, is very nourish- 
ing.. Of the medieval town little remains, its 
fortifications and most of its buildings, save the 
cathedral and the adjoining bishop’s palace ( which 
now houses the school of medicine), having been 
destroyed in the religious wars, in the Revolution, 
or by municipal improvements. The older streets 
are crooked and narrow, but afford better shelter 
from the sun, and from the chilling mistral, than 
do the modern ones. The chief modern buildings 
are the theatre and law-courts ; but the principal 
glory of the town is its two great terraces, form- 
ing public promenades overlooking the undulating 
country dotted with innumerable mazfs or country 
cottages, and in tlie distance the Mediterranean', 
Cevennes, Pyrenees, and Alps. See Duval Jouve, 
Montpellier; Aigrefeuille, Histoire de Montpellier 
(1739; neived. 1877). 

Montreal, the largest city of the Dominion 
of Canada, is the. centre of Canadian commerce, 
ot Canadian banking, and of the extensive system 


of railways by which the country is 
It is built on the south-east side of an 
by the junction of the Ottawa Rivei 
Lawrence, and may bo said in general terms to },» 
situated on the northern bank of the St Lawrence 



now covered, 
island formed 
' with the St 


The city is about 4 miles long and 2 wide, the 
Central Mountain rising in the rear narrowing the 
city at its base for Home distance. It is not the 
political capital of the province of Quebec, but 
it exerts an immense political influence, and prac- 
tically not only directs the political business of 
Quebec, but exerts also by means of its banks, 
its manufactures, and its’ great importing and 
distributing commercial houses a great influence 
on the public policy of the Federal Government. 
It is also the seat of the greatest universities, 
hospitals, convents, and seminaries in all Canada. 
Finally it is dining the season of navigation — i.e. 
from May to. November— the great maritime pint 
of the Dominion, a dozen transatlantic steam- 
ship companies making it one of their head- 
quarters ; while a lake and river and coast navi- 
gation of great activity increases and diversifies the 
business of the city. It in nearly 1000 miles from 
Montreal to the ocean proper, and 230 to the first 
saltwater. Pop. (1871) 107,225; (1881) 140,747; 
(1891), including suburbs taken into the city, 
about 220,000. In 18S1 the people were divided 
into 78,684 of French descent, 28,995 Irish, 16,407 
English, and 12,531 Scotch, with a sprinkling of 
various oilier nationalities. The revenue of the 
city in 1888 was $2,095,411, and the expenditure 
$2,062,275. 

The growth of the commerce of Montreal is 
very remarkable. Tn 1870 the imports amounted 
to $23,698,688 and the exports to $11,222,101. In 
1889 the imports were $43,948,594 and thu exports 
$29,032,613. The 1500 miles of the St Lawience 
River contribute to this growth of export, anil 
distribute largely the growth of import. The 
total of receipts of grain, flour, and meal at 
Montreal in 1889 amounted to 18,722,865 bushels; 
the shipments of the same were 15,257,678 bushels. 
In 1870 vessels of a total tonnage of 208,627 tons 
(183,913 British, anil 2323 American) entered at 
Montreal; in 1889 the tonnage was 529,538 tons 
(484,172 British, and 473 American), while in the 
French shipping there was an increase of 10,000 
tons. The Federal Government having assumed 
the debt of the port incurred for deepening the 
channel, and the canal tolls having been reduced 
to a minimum with a prospect of being entirely 
abolished in order to encourage a through trade, the 
future of the port of Montreal as a practically free 
port seems assured. The canal system which finds 
its outlet at Montreal is remarkalile. By means of 
the canals Montreal is enabled to touch and handle 
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the traile of Duluth and Fort William on Lake 
Superior, of Chicago and Milwaukee on Lake Michi- 
■'.iii, Collingwood and Godeiich on Lake Huron, 
Buffalo and Cleveland on Lake Erie, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Kingston, and Oswego on Lake Ontaiio. 
The^e canals afford a continuous course of water- 
communication extending from the Straits of Belle 
Lie to Pm t Ai tliur at the head of Lake Superior, a 
distance of 2260 miles. The aggregate length of 
the St Lawrence canals is 704 miles. Montreal is 
the headquarters of the Grand Trunk Railway, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, tire South-Eastern Rail- 
wav, the Central Vermont Railway. TIrese great 
loads open up by means of various connections the 
whole 1 ail way-system of the United States and 
Canada, and the Canadian Pacific Railway has a 
through line fiom Montreal to Vancouver City in 
British Columbia, a distance of 2906 miles. In the 
boot and shoe manufacture over 3000 hands are em- 
ployed, in clothing-factories over 2500, in tobacco- 
factories about 3000, in the breweries about 500 ; 
and in the workshops of the railways an army 
of men are employed. There are also rubber- 
factories, sawmills, sack-factories, tool-factories, 
silk-factories, cotton-mills, and an endless variety 
of small industries which receive encouragement 
from the protection afforded by the tariff. Montreal 
lias therefore been strongly in favour of the protec- 
tive system. 

Of the Episcopal churches, Christ Church Cathe- 
dral has a tower 224 feet in height, and St Geoige’s 
of 230 feet. The Catholic churches aie numerous 
and some of them splendid : >St Peter's Church is 
a repetition on a smaller scale of the church at 
Rome; Notre Dame holds 10,000 people; St 
Patrick’s is the church of the Irish Catholics. In 
the Fiench churches the pleaching is generally in 
the French language. The Presbyterians have 
eight larger and several smaller churches, the 
Methodists have eleven, and other denominations 
also are well represented. In all there are seventy- 
four churches in the city. Education in Montreal is 
conducted under the law of the province of Quebec. 
It is denominational in character, the vast majority 
of the schools being of course Roman Catholic. The 
Protestant schools are under the control of a special 
hoard. The faxes on Catholics go to the Catholic 
schools, the taxes on Protestants to Protestant 
schools. M'Uill University, which obtained its 
charter in 1821, has been an active establishment 
since 1852 ; over 1200 graduates claim it as Alma 
Mater. Laval Univeisity of Quebec has a branch at 
Montreal ; the seminary of St Snlpice, founded in 
1057, is a theological institution, training about 
300 pupils at one time; the Presbyterian College, 
chartered in 1865, has an endowment and property 
amounting to over a quarter of a million of 
dollars ; the Wesleyan Theological College was 
founded in 1873; and others in the long list are 
the Congregational College, the Anglican Diocesan 
College, fit Mary’s College, founded in 1848 by 
the Jesuits, the academic ball of which holds 1200 
people, and the pupils in attendance numbering' 
about 350, the Jacques Cartier Normal School, 
under the control of the provincial government, 
the Christian Brothers’ Schools, the schools and 
convents of the congregation of Notre 'Dame, the 
schools and convents of tire Sacred Heart. M'Gill 
College has a library of 25,000 volumes, the Advo- 
cates’ Library has 15,000 volumes, the Presbyterian 
College Library 10,000 volumes ; the Mechanics’ 
Institute, tire Fraser Institute, and the Y.M.C.A. 
have also libraries of some value. There are about 
fifty papers published in the city, including six 
French and live English dailies, and terr French 
and eight English weeklies. The Quebec Gazette 
(1764) was the first paper published in Canada; 
the Montreal Gazette ( 1778 ) is the next oldest, and 


is the leading- journal still. There are musical, 
art, and historical associations also which maintain 
in Montreal a taste for art, literature, and science 
not common in colonial commercial cities. Among 
the chief philanthropic institutions are the General 
Hospital, costing .$40,000 a year; the Protestant 
House of Industry, to which ‘20,000 people a > cat- 
have access; the Y.M.C.A. building; the 'Dis- 
pensary, aiding about 10,000 persons a year ; the 
Gray Nuns' Hospital (1755), which is also a found- 
ling hospital ; the Hotel Dieu ( 1644), with 350 beds, 
receiving over 3000 persons per annum, aud costing 
about §35,000 a year for maintenance. 

History. — Montreal was pm chased from the presi- 
dent of the Hundred Associates of Fiance, a trading 
corporation, by Abbe Olier and Dauversifcre, who 
were moved by religious enthusiasm to establish 
institutions there ; it was actually founded by 
Maisonneuve, the leader and military head of the 
enterprise of Olier and Dauvevsicre, who landed at 
Montieal ( Title- Marie da Montreal) on the 18th 
May 1642. The early history of the city was one of 
continuous struggles against the Iroquois Indians, 
by whom the whole island was more than once 
devastated up to the very palisades of the town’s 
defences ; and in 1060 the Indians almost exter- 
minated the population not actually within the 
feeble defences. In 1722 the city was fortified with 
a bastioned wall arid ditch. In September 1700, 
the juar following the capture of Quebec by Wolfe, 
Montreal was surrendered by the French gover- 
nor, I)e Vaudrenil, to the British, under Lord 
Amherst and General Murray. In 1776-77 tire city 
was occupied by the invaders from the revolted 
colonies-, rvlto did their best to coerce or cajole the 
Canadians into joining in the rebellion. In 1777 the 
British forces advanced front Quebec, and Montreal 
was evacuated by the invaders. Since that time 
the history of the city has been peaceful. The 
war of 1812-14 did not disturb its progress. The 
rebellion of 1837 for a moment ruffled its political 
serenity ; hut all its modem history has been the 
history of constitutional development, of business 
progress, of educational advancement, and of growth 
m population. 

MontVCIlX, a group of villages on the north 
shore of the Lake of Geneva, 15 miles by rail SE. 
of Lausanne. The name properly belongs to one 
small hamlet, but is popularly extended so as to 
include the adjoining villages of Claiens, Vernex, 
Veylaux, &c,, with a population of 8019. The 
beautiful situation and mild climate of ‘ the Swiss 
Nice’ attract many invalids to the place, which 
abounds with hotels and pensions. Near it is the 
castle of Cliillon. See Steiger’s Der Kurort 
Montreux (Zur. 1886). 

MoiltTOSC, a seaport of Forfarshire, 76 miles 
NNE, of Edinburgh and 42 SSW. of Aberdeen. 
It stands on a level peninsula between Montrose 
Basin (a tidal loch, measuring 2 by 1J miles, hut 
almost dry at low-water) and the mouth of the 
river South Esk. A fine suspension bridge ( 1829), 
432 feet long, leads to Inclrhtayock or Rossie 
Island, in the Esk’s channel, and is continued 
thence by a drawbridge ; and there is also a rail- 
way viaduct (1883). Montrose has a plain towrr- 
irall (1763-1819); a large parish church (1791- 
1834), with a steeple 200 feet high; an academy 
(1820) ; a lunatic asylum (1868), 2 miles NNW. ; 
good links; and a wet-dock (1840). _ The foreign 
trade — timber its staple — is chiefly with the Baltic 
and Canada; and the average tonnage of ships 
entering the port exceeds 90,000 tons per annum. 
Flax-spinning is the principal industry ; and ropes, 
canvas, soap, &c. are also manufactured. Mon- 
trose was the birthplace of Robert Brown, 
botanist; Joseph Hume; Sir Alexander Burnes; 
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and Paul Chalmers, It. HA. It lias memories, too, 
of Edward I., the two Melvilles, the Great Marquis, 
the Old Pretender, Dr Johnson, and Lola Montez. 
A royal burgh since 1352 and earlier, it unites with 
Arbroath, lirechin, h’orfar, and llervie to return 
one member to parliament. Pop. (1S51) 15,238; 
( 1881 ) 14,973. See Mitchell's History of Montrose 
(Montrose, 18G6). 

Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of, 
belonged to a family which can he traced hack 
to the year 1128, and which since 1325 had been 
settled at Old Montrose, in Mary ton parish, For- 
farshire, near Montrose town. It had been en- 
nobled with the titles of Loid Graham (1451 ) and 
Earl of Montrose (1505) ; and three of its members 
had fallen at the battles tif Falkirk, Flodden, and 
Pinkie; whilst anothei, Sir William Graham, 
early in the 15th century married for his second 
wife Mary, daughter of Robert III. — a marriage 
from which sprung the Grahams of Claverhouse. 
John, third Earl of Montrose, was chancellor and, 
after James YI. ’s accession to the English crown, 
viceroy of Scotland, His successor, John, married 
Lady Margaret ltuthven, eldest sister of the un- 
fortunate Earl of Gowrie ; and the issue of this 
union was live daughters and one son, James, the 
‘ great marquis,' who was born in 1612 at Old 
Montrose. His mother died in 1618, his father 
in 1626. Next year the young earl was sent to 
the university of St Andrews hy his guardian and 
brother-in-law, Archibald Lord Napier, son of the 
famous inventor of logarithms. He was prolieient 
in all field-sports, and an apt if not ardent student, 
besides exhibiting a genuine love of literature, 
which his stormy after-life never destroyed. In 
1629 he married Magdalene Carnegie, daughter of 
the first Earl of Sontheslc, and he lived at Kimiaird 
Castle, his father-in-law's seat, till in 1633, on 
attaining his majority, he left Scotland to travel 
in Italy, Franco, and the Low Countries. 

On ids way home, in 1636, he had an audience 
with Charles I., hut, owing to the machinations of 
the Marquis of Hamilton, was coldly received; and 
he had not been long back in Scotland before hy 
the ‘ canniness of Uothea 1 he was 1 brought in ’ to 
the ranks of the king’s opponents, at^tliis time 
comprising the great mass of the Scottish nation, 
Montrose returned in the very year (1637) when 
the tumults broke out in Edinburgh on the attempt 
to introduce Laud’s Prayer-book; and he was one 
of the four noblemen selected to compose the 
‘Table’ of the nobility, which, along with the 
other Tables of the gentry, the burghs, and the 
ministers, drew up the famous National Covenant 
(q.v.). In the summer of 1638 he was despatched 
to Aberdeen, to coerce it into subscription ; and in 
1639 he made three military expeditions thither. 
On the first occasion ( 30th March ) he employed 
conciliation ; Baillie laments his ‘too great’ 
humanity. On the second (25th May) he imposed 
on the city a line of 10,000 merks, but, though his 
soldiers committed some acts of pillage, he resisted 
the importunities of the Covenanting zealots to 
give ‘ Merer, ’ to the llames, and Baillie again 
complains of ‘his too great lenity in sparing the 
enemy’s houses.’ The arrival at Aberdeen hy sea 
of the Earl of Aboyne, Charles’s lieutenant of the 
north, with reinforcements, caused Montrose to 
retreat, followed by the earl and the Gordon High- 
landers ; but at Meagra Hill, near Stonehaven, on 
loth June, he won a complete victory, and four 
days later, after storming the Bridge of Dee, lie 
was once more master of Aberdeen. The citizens 
expected some bloody punishment for their well- 
known Episcopalian leanings, hut again Montrose 
agreeably disappointed their fears, again to be 
upbraided hy the Committee of Estates for not 
having burned the town. 


News now arrived of the ‘ pacification of Berwick ’ 
and terminated the struggle in the north. Charles 

invited sevcial of t lie Covenanting nobles to meet 

him at Berwick. Among those' who went was 
Montrose ; and the Pieshyteiiaiis dated what they 
regarded as his apostasy from that interview. Hi’s 
political po-ition was certainly different after his 
return. In the General Assembly which met in 
August 1639 lie showed symptoms of disaffection 
towards the Covenant ; and one night, it is said, 
a paper was affixed on his chamber-door, ‘ Invictus 
armis, verbis riwitur' In the second Bishop.-' 
War, when, on 20th August 1640, 25,000 Scots 
crossed the Tweed, Montrose was the first to 
plunge into the stream ; lmt that very month, 
with eighteen other nobles and gentlemen, he 
had entered into a secret engagement at Cum- 
bernauld against the dictatorship of Argyll, to 
whom and the zealots Montrose was as hostile 
now as he ever had been to Hamilton and the 
‘sometime pretended prelates. ' It leaked out that 
lie had been secretly communicating with the kins ; 
and when the Scottish parliament met (November 
1640) lie was cited to appear before a committee, 
The affair of the ‘Cumbernauld Bond’ was brought 
up; hut nothing came of it, though some of the fiery 
spirits among the clergy ‘ pressed,’ says Guthrie, 
‘ that his life might go for it.’ Next June Mon- 
trose with three others was accused of plotting 
against Argyll, and confined till November in 
Edinburgh Castle. Clarendon’s story that Mon- 
trose, about this period, offered to the king to 
assassinate Argyll and Hamilton may safely he 
set aside ; hut to Hamilton lie owed the rejection 
of his two proposals in the following yeai to raise 
the royalist standard in the Highlands. 

In 1644, however, he quitted his forced inaction 
at Oxford, where he had been residing with Charles, 
anil, disguised as a groom, made his way into 
Perthshire, with the rank of lieutenant-general in 
Scotland and the title of Marquis of Montrose. 
At Blair-Athole he met 1200 Scoto-Irish auxiliaries 
under Alaster Maecoll lCeitache Maedouell ( ‘ Col- 
kitto’), and placed himself at their head, the clans 
quickly rallying round him. Marching south, on 1st 
September he fell on the Covenanting army, com- 
manded by Lord Elclm, at Tippermuir, near Perth, 
and gained a signal victory. He next defeated a 
fence of Covenanters at Aberdeen (13th Septem- 
ber), and took possession of the city, which was 
this time abandoned for four days to all the 
horrors of war. The approach of Argyll, at the 
head of 4009 men, compelled Montrose, whose 
forces were far inferior in numbers and discipline, 
to retreat. He plunged into the wilds of Bade- 
nocli, recrossed the Grampians, ami suddenly 
appeared in Angus, where he wasted the estates 
of more than one Covenanting' noble. Having 
obtained fresh supplies, he once more returned 
to Aberdeenshire, with the view of raising the 
Gordons ; narrowly escaped defeat at Fyvie in 
the end of October ; and again withdrew into the 
fastnesses of the mountains. Argyll, baffled, 
returned to Edinburgh, and threw up his com- 
mission. Montrose, receiving large accessions 
from the Highland clans, planned a winter cam- 
paign, marched south-westward into the country 
of the Campbells, devastated it frightfully, drove 
Argyll himself from his castle at Inveraray, and 
then wheeled north intending to attack Inverness. 
The ‘ Estates ’ at Edinburgh were greatly alarmed, 
and, raising a fresh army, placed it under the com- 
mand of a natural son of .Sir William Baillie of 
Lamington. He arranged to proceed by way of 
Perth, and take Moutvose in front, while Argyll 
should rally his vast array of vassals, and fall on 
him in the rear. The royalist leader was in the 
Great Glen of Albin, the basin of the Caledonian 
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Canal, when lie heard that Argyll was following 
him. He instantly turned on his pursuer and 
surprised and utterly routed him at Inverlochy, 
•2d February 1645. Fifteen hundred of the Camp- 
bell' were slain, only four of Monti use's men. 
He then resumed liis march northward, but did 
not venture to assault Inverness, his wild moun- 
taineers being admirably fitted for rapid irregular- 
warfare, but not for the slow work of heleuguer- 
nrent. So, directing Iris course eastward, lie 
passed with fire and sword through Moray and 
Aberdeenshire. Baillie and Hurry, his lieutenant, 
were at Brechin, but Montrose by a dexterous 
movement eluded them, captured and pillaged 
Dundee (3d April), and escaped safely iirto the 
Grampians. On 4th May lie routed Hurry at 
Auldearn, near Nairn, and on 2d July irrflicted 
a still more disastrous defeat on Baillie himself at 
Alford in Aberdeenshire. ‘ Before the end of the 
summer,’ he sent word to Charles, ‘I shall be in 
a position to come to your Majesty’s aid with 
a brave army ; ’ and towards the end of the month 
he marched southward with upwards of 5000 men. 
He was followed by Baillie, who picked up reinforce- 
ments by the way, and who on 15th August again 
risked a battle at Kilsyth, but was defeated with 
frightful loss, 6000 of the Covenanters being slain. 
This, the last and most signal of Montrose’s six 
splendid victories, seemed to lay Scotland at his feet, 
hut the clansmen slipped away home to secure their 
booty, and Aboyne withdrew with all his cavalry. 
Still, with 500 horse and 1000 infantry, he had 
entered the Border country, when, on 13th Septem- 
ber, lie was surprised and hopelessly routed by 6000 
troopers under David Leslie at Philiplmugh, near 
Selkirk. Escaping to Athole, he again endeavoured, 
hut vainly, to raise the Highlands ; and on 3d Sep- 
tember 1646 lie Railed for Norway, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, Germany, and the Low Countries. 

Here it was that news reached him of Charles I.’s 
execution, whereat lie swooned, and then reviving, 
‘swore before God, angels, and men to dedicate 
the remainder of his life to the avenging the death 
of the martyr.’ So, on behalf of Charles II., lie 
undertook a fresh invasion of Scotland, and front 
Orkney passed over to Caithness, his little army 
almost annihilated by shipwreck. Neither gentry 
nor commons would join him; but he pushed on 
to the holders of Ross-shire, where, at Inver- 
cliarron, liis dispirited remnant was cut to pieces 
by Strachan’s cavalry, 27th April 165(1. He fled 
into the wilds of Sutherland, and was nearly 
starved to death, when he fell into the hands of 
Macleod of Assynt, who sold him to Leslie. He 
was conveyed with all possible contumely to Edin- 
burgh, where, dressed like a gallant bridegroom, 
lie was hanged in the Grassiuavket on a lofty 
gallows, 21st May 1650. Eleven years afterwards 
his mangled remains were collected from the four 
airts, and buried in St Giles’s, where a stately 
monument was reared to him in 1888. He left 
a son, James, the ‘good Marquis’ (e. 1631-69), 
whose grandson in 1707 was created Duke of 
Montrose. 

Montrose’s few poems, all burning with passion- 
ate loyalty, are little known, save the one famous 
stanza commencing, ‘ He either fears his fate too 
much.’ That has the right ring, one would think ; 
and yet its ascription to Montrose is doubtful, 
first put forward in Watson's Collection of Scots 
Poems (1711). There are four portraits of Mon- 
trose — by Jameson( 1629 and 1640), Dobson (1644), 
ami Hoiithorst (1649). Of the inner man the finest 
estimate is Mr Gardiner’s : ‘ When once he had 
chosen his side, he was sure to bear himself as 
aPaladin of old romance. If he made any cause 
his own, it was not with the reasoned calculation 
of a statesman, but with the fond enthusiasm of 


a lover. When he transferred lib affections from 
the Covenant to the king, it was a» Borneo trans- 
ferred liis affections from Rosaline to Juliet. He 
fought for neither King nor Covenant, but for that 
ideal of his own which lie followed as Covenanter 
or Royalist. He went ever straight to tiie mark, 
impatient to shake off the .schemes of worldly-wise 
politicians and the plots of interested intriguers. 
Nature had marked him for a life of meteoric 
splendour, to confound anil astonish a voild, and 
to leave behind him an inspiration and a name 
which would outlast the ruins of his hopes.’ 

See the Latin Memoirs by liis chaplain, Dr Wishart 
(Amst. 1647; Eng. trims. 1756); Mail; Napier’s Munoirs 
of Montrose ( 1838 ; 4th ed. 1856 ) ; Lady Violet GreviUe’s 
Montrose (1886); and Mr S, It. Gardiner's History of 
England (vols. viii.-x. 1S84), Great Civil 1 Par (vols, 
i.-ii. 1886-S9), and article in the Diet, of Nat. Bioy. 
(vol. xxii. I860). 

Montserrat (Lat. Mans Semitus, so named 
from its saw-like outline), a mountain of Catalonia, 
in north-east Spain, 30 miles NW. of Barcelona. 
Its height is 4053 feet ; and ‘its outline, 'says Ford, 

‘ is most fantastic, consisting of cones, pyramids, 
buttresses, ninepins, sugar-loaves,’ The pious 
Catalonians aver that it was thus shattei ed at the 
Crucifixion. Every rift and gorge is filled with 
box-trees, ivy, and other evergreens. From the 
topmost height the eye wanders over all Catalonia. 
The mountain, however, owes its celebrity to the 
Benedictine abbey built half-way up it, with its 
wonder-working image of the Virgin, and to the 
thirteen hermitages formerly peiched like eagles’ 
nests on almost inaccessible pinnacles. In 1811 
the French, under Bucket, plundered the abbey, 
burned the library, shot the hermits, and hanged 
the monks (who "had given shelter to tlieir emi- 
grant brethren at the Revolution). The place 
suffered still more in 1S27, when it became the 
stronghold of the Carlist insurrection. 

Montserrat, one of the Lesser Antilles, 
belonging to Britain, lies 27 miles 8W. of Antigua. 
It is about 11 miles in length, 7 in breadth, and 
has an area of 32 .sq, m. Pop. (1881) 10,083, of 
whom 1400 were at Plymouth, the chief town. 
Estimated pop. (1887) 11,000. The surface is very 
mountainous (3000 feet), and heavily timbered. 
Sugar and limes and lime-juice are the principal 
products. The island, governed by a president and 
a legislative council, is the healthiest in the West 
Indies. The imports average nearly £25,000, and 
the exports £21,100. The island was discovered in 
1493, and colonised by the British in 1632. It has 
remained in their hands ever since, except for two 
short intervals (16B-K68 and 1782-84), when it was 
in the possession of France. 

Mont St Micliel. Bee St Michel. 

Monty on Prizes, rewards for signal instances 
of disinterested goodness discovered throughout 
the year, awarded by the Fiench Academy, accord- 
ing to tlie will of Jean-Baptiste-Robert Auger, 
Baron de Montyon (1733-1S20), who bequeathed 
£120,000 to public hospitals, and the remainder of 
his fortune to give sums of money to poor patients 
on leaving Paris hospitals, and to found the prizes 
since connected with his name. Already in 17S2 
he had originated the prize of virtue, hut on his 
return to France in 1815 he arranged the scheme 
in its final form. The Academy of Sciences awards 
annually a prize of 10,000 francs to the individual 
who has discovered the means of making any 
mechanical occupation more healthy, another of 
equal value for improvements in medicine and 
surgery; while the Forty themselves award the 
prize of virtue, and another to the writer of the 
work likely to have the greatest beneficial influence 
on morality — both alike of 10,000 francs a year. 
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The last are usually divided among several re- 
cipients, and for these there seems to he a some- 
what liberal standard of interpretation, for in a 
single year ( 1884 ), for example, we find awards 
given to a Journey to Japan, a Life of General 
Uhanzy, a Histoiy of English Literature, and an 
Essay on Laughter. The same indulgence extends 
also to romance, all that seems requited being some 
litevaiy merit and a fair average of morality. In- 
stead of rewarding works specially advantageous to 
morality, the Academy has been reduced to the 
necessity of crowning those which are content 
merely to respect it. In 1885 the Acadetrry accepted 
a legacy of 10,000 francs to recompense particularly 
filial piety. A society was formed in 1833 to publish 
cheap lives and portraits of all men to be regarded 
as benefactors to their species ; whether the benevo- 
lent, as Montyon, Howard, arrd Mrs Fry, or special 
originators like Jenner, Franklin, Davy, anil Jac- 
quard. A medal bearing the heads of Montyon 
arrd Franklin was struck at its foundation, and a 
gold medal is given every year. Mae Memoir of 
Montyon by Labour (Paris, 1881), and Taillandier’s 
Fri.c da Vertu (1877). 

Monuments. The Ancient Monuments Pro- 
tection Act of 1SS2 constitutes the Commissioners 
of Works guardians of a certain number (some 
seventy groups) of monuments in Great Britain 
arrd Ireland ; and provides for their being made 
guardians of as many more as from time to time 
the owners shall put under their care. The owners 
retain all their rights save as regards injuring or 
defacing the protected monuments ; any person 
defacing or injuring them is liable to a line not 
exceeding £5, or imprisonment for a month. The 
Commissioners, the specially appointed Inspector 
of Ancierrt Monuments, arrd their workmen are to 
have access to do what may be necessary to protect 
the monuments. In France famous castles and 
churches, as well as dolmens, &c. , are among the 
monuments historiques protceLed lry law. Many of 
these and other monuments at home arrd abroad 
are dealt with in special articles. See 


Barrow. 

Brakes. 

Blooll. 

Cairn 

Callernlsh. 

Castle. 

Colossus. 

Dolmen 


Eartli-lioiiscs. 
Hadrian’s Wall. 
Kits Ooifcy House. 
Mueshowe. 
Mausoleum. 
Monastery. 
Wound Builders. 
Nurhng. 


Obelisk. 

Offu’s Dyke. 
Pyramid. 

Round Towers. 
Standing Stones. 
Steams 
Stone Circles. 
Stonehenge. 


Monza (anc. Modtvtia ), a town of Italy, on the 
river Larnbro, 9 miles by rail NNE. of Milan. The 
ancient capital of the Lombard sovereigns, it owed 
much of its early importance, and its chief public 
edifices, to Thoodelincla; and in the middle ages, in 
spite of thirty-two sieges, it was conspicuous for 
tire wealth of its numerous citizens and nobles, 
and the extent of its clotli-trade. The cathedral, 
founded in 595 by Theodolinda, and reconstructed 
in the 14th century, contains many interesting 
lelics of this gieat queen. The famous Ivon 
Crown, removed to Vienna in 1859, was restoied 
in 1866 (see Crown, Vol. III. p. 589). The 
town lias also an interesting town-hall (1293), a 
royal palace (1777), and manufactures of cottons, 
hats, leather, &c. Pop. 17,077. 

Moody, Dwigiit Lyman, evangelist, was liorn 
at Northfield, Massachusetts, 5th February 1837, 
was for a while a shopman in Boston, and in 185(3 
went to Chicago, where he engaged with remark- 
able success in missionary woric. In 1870 lie was 
joined by Ira David Sankey, who was born at 
Edinburgh, Pennsylvania, 28th August 1840, In 
1873 and 1883 they visited Great Britain as evan- 
gelists, attracting great crowds, and afterwards 
worked together there and in America. Mr Moody 
has published several volumes of sermons and 
other works, including Best Thoughts and Dis- 


courses (1876), which contains a sketch of his and 
Mr Sanjcey's lives. See also Daniel’s D. L. Month i 
and his Work (Lond. 1875). 

Mooltan. See Multan. 

Mooil, the satellite of the earth. It ranks 
among the larger satellites of our system, being an 
almost perfect sphere of 2160 miles in diameter. 
It revolves at a mean distance from the eaith's 
centre of 238,833 miles. Its total smface is 0’0"4 
of the eaith’s, or in sq. m. 14,657,402; and it-, 
volume 0’02034 of the caitli’s, or in cubic mih's 
5,300,000,000, or in terms of the sun’s volume only 
rr vornruu. Du muss is 0’0128 of the earth’s, or iii 
tons 78,000,000,000,000,000,000. Its density is 
3’57 that of water, or 0’63 that of the ear tin It 
travels in its orbit with a velocity of 3334 feet pei 
second, and its eqnatmial velocity of rotation i-, 
10 miles per hour. Presenting as large a surface 



Fig. 1. — Comparative Sizes of the Earth and Moon. 


to the eye as the sun, and changing both its form 
and position with great lapidity, it has necessarily 
always attracted a large measure of attention, and 
has proved in early ages and among savage peoples 
the most useful of the heavenly bodies for the 
measurement of time. Its motions, always in- 
teresting, have in modem times been most care- 
fully observed and calculated, from their great 
value in enabling the traveller and navigator to 
determine the longitude (see Latitude and 
Longitude). 

The explanation of the moon’s changes of shape, 
from a thin crescent to a full disc, is the fust pioli- 
lem presented to the most careless obseiver. A 
little watching shows that these are due conjointly 
to the globular form of the moan, its motion, auil 
the fact that it does not shine by native light, hut 
simply reflects the solar rays. The illuminated 
(or convex) edge of its figure is always turned 
towards the sun. When right opposite the sun 
it appears as full, and sometimes is so situated as 
to be partially obscured by the earth’s shadow, 
tlie earth intercepting the solar light by which 
alone it shines. When it is near the sun in the 
sky it appears as a thin crescent, turning almost 
entirely its dark side to the earth. Sometimes, at 
new moon, it comes between us and the sun, ob- 
scuring liis disc either in a partial or total Eclipse 
(cpv.). At either half moon the moon is said to 
be in quadrature, or in the ‘first’ or ‘last quarter.’ 
At new and full moon it is said to be in syzygy 
(Ok. syn, ‘together;’ zygon, ‘yoke’). Our own 
observation will soon show that these changes 
result from the constant illumination of one side 
of the moon, and constant darkness of the other, 
the crescent being larger or smaller as, from the 
moon’s change of position, we see more or less of 
the bright side. 

Thus we see that the moon’s phases depend on 
its motions over the sky, with reference to the 
sun. These motions and their causes we next 
consider. And it is most convenient in doing 
so to discuss first the apparent motions — i.e. the 
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manner in which the moon moves over tlie surface 
of the sky, changing place like a driving cloud, 
though not with the same tapidity. 

We can leduee all such motions to mar ements, 
in the two easily-noted directions, first, north and 
south ; secondly, east and west. And it is most con- 
venient to take the sun as our point of reference. 
Sometimes the moon is north of the sun, and some- 
times south, sometimes east of it, and .sometimes 
west. It moves, then, in both of our two directions. 
But when we compare the east and west motion 
with the noith and south we soon note an important 
difference. The east and west motion is continu- 
ously and steadily from west to cast , cat lying the 
moon right round the heavens; starting at new 
moon near the sun, and progressing until at full 
moon nearly the whole breadth of the sky separates 
them ; then still progressing, until the sun is 
approached again from the opposite side. In fact, 
if the sun stood still at its setting for a lunar 
month, we should see the moon sow steadily 
upwards in the western sky, cross the whole ex- 

anse of heaven, ancl pass down below' the eastern 

orizon. Then it would continue its course, re- 
turning to the sun, beneath ultr feet, and reach 
nearly its original position. To perform this 
cycle the moon takes 29-33 days, which is called 
its synodical period. If we took a blight star as 
the stai ting-point and goal of the moon’s circle, 
instead of the sun, we should find the moon only 
take 27 '32 days to return to the star. This is 
called the moon's sidereal period. The cause of the 
difference is that the star is steady in its position, 
while the sun slowly moves in his annual course 
in the same diicction as the moon, which therefore 
has to overtake the sun when returning to him. 
Thus the motion from west to east is always in the 
same diiection ; hut this is not the ease with the 
north and south motion. While performing its 
cycle from west to east, say in the month of March, 
the moon begins by travelling northward at fust, 
hut latterly swings as far southward. In autumn 
the reverse is the case (sea below). In Decem- 
ber full moon occurs at the most northern point 
of its course, and in June at the southernmost. 
In winter, therefore, we ha\ a at night most light 
fiom the full moon, and in summer least. In 
March the evenings have least moonlight, and in 
September they have most. Attentively consider- 
ing all these movements, we soon see that the 
moon travels round the earth in a curve not differ- 
ing very much from a circle, for as it always appears 
nearly of the same size, it must remain constantly 
at nearly the same distance from the earth. 

We have now almost insensibly passed from the 
observation of apparent motions to the idea of an 
orbit or path, which the moon traverses. And this 
leads at once to the consideration of the nature of 
this orbit, or the moon’s real motions. Accurate 
observation reveals that the moon’s distance from 
the centre of the earth is not the same in different 
parts of its orbit. It vaiieH in apparent diameter 
from a maximum of 33' 31" to a minimum of 
29' 21". As this variation forbids the idea that the 
orbit is a circle concentiie with the earth, so it 
also forbids the idea that it is a circle eccentrically 
placed in regard to the earth. The true fonn is 
found to be that of an ellipse having an eccentricity 
of 0-05491, with the earth in one of the foei. This 
ellipse is, however, continually distorted by various 
inequalities to he noticed hereafter, chiefly due to 
the sun’s attractive energy, which continually con- 
tends with that of the earth for the mastery over 
its satellite. 

The lunar orbit is inclined to the ecliptic (or 
earth’s orbit) at an angle of 5° 8' 40". The points 
where the two intersect are called the Nodes (q, v.), 
and the line joining them the line of nodes. The 


point of her mbit nearest the earth K the perigee, 
that most distant is the apogee, and the line joining 
them is called the line of apsides. Both tire line of 
nodes and line of apsrdes change their place, the 
former turning completely round in 6793-391 days 
= lS-6 years, the latter in 3232'o7 days = nearly 
9 years. These motions take place, however, in 
opposite directions : the line of apsides revolves 
with the moon’s orbital motion, the line of nodes 
against it. These motions are due to tire suit’s 
disturbing influence ( see PERTURBATION'S 1. Each 
day, on an average, the moon describes 13" 10' 35" 
of the circle of her path. To do this requires, at 
its distance, an actual relocity of 2273 miles 
per hour. This velocity is found to he exactly 
what is required to balance the moon's weight, 
supposing that to he reduced in proportion to the 
square of its distance from the earth. Thus Newton 
concluded that the force retaining the moon in its 
orbit is simply its weight, or the mutual gravitation 
between it and the earth. This conclusion is 
verified lry the elliptic form of the orbit, and the 
place of the eaitlr in one focus. For an orbit of 
tlris form is produced by a force varying inversely 
as tire square of the distance. Both the form 
of the oihit, then, and the varying nature of the 
force governing it, as well as the powerful disturbing 
influence of the sun, cause variations in the moon’s 
velocity. Usually these are allowed for by taking 
as a. foundation the mean or average angular 
velocity given above, and considering its variations 
under the title of inequalities, which must all 
he allowed for if the moon’s place in tire sky is to 
be predicted with accuracy at any time. 

First in order is the elliptic inequality discovered 
by Hipparchus. It is caused by the quicker or 
blower motion of the moon as it passes over the 
nearer or more distant parts of its elliptic orbit. 
Its value is 6° 18' nearly. Secondly, there is the 
annual equation (discovered by Tycho Brahe), a 
yearly effect, arising from the increase and diminu- 
tion of the sun’s disturbing force, as the earth 
approaches or leaves the sun in its annual course. 
This amounts to IP 10", and, as our earth is nearer 
the sun in winter and farther off in summer, it 
causes the moon to he behind its mean place in 
the first part of the year and before it in the later 
months. Thirdly, there is the variation (discovered 
by Ahul-Wefa). This arises from the changes in 
direction and amount of the sun’s disturbing force, 
which are caused by the moon's motion in its own 
orbit. Its effect on tire moon’s longitude may 
amount to 39' 31". Fourthly, there is the erection, 
depending on the position of the axis of the moon’s 
orbit, and the line of nodes, with regard to the 
sun. Its effects are complicated, hut may amount 
to 1° 16' 27" on the moons longitude, and S' 57" orr 
its latitude. 

Besides these, the parallactic inequality is inter- 
esting, as giving a means of calculating the sun’s 
distance from our earth. The sun’s disturbing 
action varies in amount as the liiooir in its orbit 
is nearest or farthest away from tire sun. This 
variation depends on the ratio of the moon’s 
distance to that of the &un ; so that, knowing the 
amount of the inequality and the distance of the 
moon, a value may lie found for the sun’s distance. 
Hansen showed by this means that the value long 
received for the sun’s distance required to he 
diminished, See PARALLAX, Sun. 

Tire secular acceleration of the moon was dis- 
covered by Halley in 1693 from a comparison of the 
times of Eclipses (q.v.) many centuries apart. 
This inequality is an increase of the moon’s mean 
motion by about 12" per century. It is partly due 
to a slow change in the form of the earth’s orbit, 
by which the sun’s disturbing force is slightly 
lessened, which is equivalent to an increase of the 
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earth’s attractive force, whereby the moon’s angular 
velocity is increased. This part will, however, 
compensate itself in the course of ages. It is partly 
also tine to a slow lengthening of the day — i.e. the 
period of the earth’s rotation, which arises fioni the 
Motional action of the tides, that act like a brake 
upon the earth’s surface. This portion remains 
uncompensated, of course. 

The moon’s distance from the earth is obtained by 
observations of its place from two widely -separated 
“tations, such as the observatories at Greenwich 
and the Tape of Good Hope. If .simultaneously 
observed from these, the moon will not appear to 
both observers in the same position among the 
stars; the amount of difference in apparent posi- 
tion depending on its distance from the earth at 
the time. From this difference is deduced the 
moon’s horizontal parallax. Tins is the change in 
the moon’s place which would he noted by an 
observer on shifting his place from the centre of 
tire earth to a point on its surface where the moon 
would be seen on the horizon. The moon's mass 
being very nearly Jjjth of the earth’s, the force of 
lunar gravity at the moon’s surface is then such 
that any object would weigh there only O'lo of its 
weight at the earth's surface, and a falling body 
would there only traverse 2‘4S feet in the first 
second of its course. The moon's rotation on its 
axis agrees in period with its revolution round 
the earth, so that, as has been said, we have 


always the same side presented to our view. 
Occasionally, however, we see a little round one 
or other edge owing to Libmtion (q.v.). 

From these conditions of size, density, and mass 
we should expect that, while presenting some 
features of agreement, in most respects the moon 
would differ widely front the earth in physical 
condition. Even to the naked eye some peculiar- 
ities are obvious. Attentively watching the full 
muon, we soon become familiar with its irregularly- 
spotted surface, which never changes. It cannot 
then he like that of the earth, which is often 
obscured by clouds and mist. The telescope con- 
firms this impression. All the details of the lunar 
surface are hard, cold, and glaring in their delinea- 


tion. The delicate colouring and shade of terrestrial 
scenery is entirely absent. All is marked in white 
and black, or in various shades of yellowish gray. 
Nothing like mist, cloud, or vapour has ever beeii 
seen, except in some doubtful instances on the floor 
of the crater Plato, or other deep depressions. There 
is neither water to furnish vapour, nor atmospheie 
(it to bear clouds. Observation of the stars occulted 
bv the moon ( see Occultations ) confirms this, and, 
if there be even an attenuated atmosphere, it cannot 
have more than irfath of the surface-density of our 
own. Bessel's maximum value for this of has 
been shown by Neisou to be too small, and it is not 
improbable that the moon possesses an atmosphere 
of extreme rarity, having a surface-density of prob- 
ably about iiu-th that of the earth. Vegetation and 
animal life appear to be equally absent fiom the 
moon, and the best modern theories of its state 
require us to regard the surface as either bare rock 
and sand, or as ice and snow. These theories have 
arisen in the attempt to explain the strange forms 
of the lunar surface. These forms have been 
classified, and the arrangement commonly in use F 
followed here as convenient. But it must not be 
regarded as a really scientific one. For some 
formations, while in their general aspect belonging 
to ono class, might really be assigned to other 
classes in other respects. 

The term Mara ( Lat. ) lias been applied to tire 
large dark plains, an example of which is the Man 
Crisium, easily seen as an oval dark 
spot near the edge of the new moon. 
There are also largo level areas which 
are brighter, and to which no special 
name has been attached. To one large 
irregular dark plain the title of Occunus 
Procellurum has been given. The terms 
Pains (marsh), haem (lake), and Shuts 
(gulf) have been somewhat fancifully 
used to denote smaller dark areas. 

Under the broad title craters have 
been grouped many formations, so dif- 
ferent from one another that seleno- 
graphers now divide them into walled 
plains, mountain-rings, ring-plains, 
crater-plains, craters, cvatevlelfj, crater- 
pits, crater-cones, and depressions— 
names expressive enough of more or 
less circular ramparts varying in size 
from ISO miles m diameter to a few 
hundred yards, and in depth, or height 
of walls, ranging from 18,000 feet down- 
wards. In some parts of the lunar sur- 
face these literally swarm, crossing and 
interrupting one another, smaller ones 
perched on the edge or sides of larger 
ones, and, generally, in the flat bottom 
of the larger ones several of the smaller 
kinds are sure to he seen. Any moder- 
ately good telescope will show the larger 
kinds. Besides these there are the true 
mountain ranges, called the Lunar Alps, 
Apennines, Cordilleras, A r c., similar in 
most respects to terrestrial chains. These range 
from 20,1)00 feet in height downwards, and where 
their prolile is seen at the edge of the lunar disc 
they form distinct notches. The lunar rills (so 
named by Schroter, their discoverer, in 1787) are 
clefts or cracks in the surface, passing often right 
through mountains and valleys, sometimes for a 
distance of 300 miles, their breadth being relatively 
so small as to give them the appearance of true 
cracks. 

Most striking of all lunar appearances are the 
broad white rays, which diverge from some of the 
principal lunar ring-plains. Those proceeding from 
Tycho extend, in one case at least, nearly 2000 
miles. There are hundreds of them, and they 



Fig. 2. — The Moon, first quarter (inverted, as seen through telescope). 
( From Photograph tlnough the Great Lick Telescope, \iy Prof. S, V. Burnham.) 
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ra uge from 10 to 20 miles broad. They pass right 
on *over mountains and plains, partaking of the 
shape of the surface at all points, hut distinct from 
it in brightness. There are seven principal systems 
of these inexplicable streaks. 

To denote the relative brightness of lunar forma- 
tions a scale is used, the brightest being called 
10°, and the less bright 9°, 8“, See., down to 0°. 
These formations are variously named. The 
principal mountain ranges have been named after 
those on the earth. The craters are named after 
astronomers or philosophers, as Tycho, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Sec. The different parts of these, and smaller 
objects near them, are known by Greek or Roman 
letters, attached to the name of the chief object. 
Greek letters are used for peaks and hills, Roman 
letters for craters and depressions. Capital letters 
imply Measured objects. For rills the letters 
0, it X< ®> and V are chiefly used. But there 
aie occasional variations from these rules, as in the 
case of most astronomical nomenclature. 

These peculiar appearances, so different from 
those around us on the earth, have much puzzled 
astronomers. The usual theory attributes them to 
volcanic action, combined with shrinkage of the 
lunar globe on cooling. A recent theory explains 
them as the result of slow glaciation, tire craters 
being lakes, around whose margins the quickly 
condensed vapour from their surfaces has fallen 
in mountains of ice. The craters are vents for 
water-vapour, and their cones masses of ice. To 
this theory the extreme rarity of the lunar atmo- 
sphere is favourable, hut it cannot lie said, any more 
than the volcanic theory, to meet all the difficulties. 
No thoroughly satisfactory explanation lias as yet 
been proposed. 

The total amount of light given by the full 
moon is probably less than yinitaoth of the sun. Its 
photographic intensity, however, has admitted of 
several flue photographs being taken, notably by 
Rutherford of New York, and recently by the 
line telescope of the Lick Observatory, California. 

Harvest-moon . — At or about the time of liar- 
vest in the north temperate zone the sun in its 
annual course is approaching the celestial equator, 
which it crosses from north to south on September 
22. On that date it sets close to the exact western 
point of the horizon. .If it happens to he then also 
full moon, the moon rises that evening as the sun 
sets, and is at its rising opposite the sun, or close 
to the exact eastern point of the horizon. Thus it 
begins to give light at sunset, and continues to do 
so until sunrise, when it sets opposite to the sun, 
just as the latter rises. This arrangement holds 
good without any great change for several days, so 
that there is practically no darkness, especially if 
the weather be fine. Tlie full moon which thus 
illumines the autumn nights is called the harvest- 
moon. No other full moon in the year rises for sc 
many days in succession so soon after sunset. If 
the date of full moon he not exactly September 22, 
still the same phenomena occur, though not with 
the same perfection, and the longer the interval 
between frill moon and that date the less perfect 
they are. This is because the full moon, being on 
September 22, coincides with the time when the 
moon (being at full moon necessarilj 7 opposite the 
sun) is crossing the celestial equator from south to 
north, at which time its northward motion is most 
rapid. The position of any body on the Celestial 
Sphere (q.v.) determines the time of its rising at 
any place in our latitudes, and, if that position be 
altered, the time of rising will be altered also. If 
it moves southward the moon will tend to rise later, 
if it moves northward it will tend to rise earlier. 
"VYe have seen that the moon’s northward motion is 
most rapid when crossing the equator. Hence it 
has then a strong tendency to rise earlier each 


evening. But its motion towards the east (or 
downwards, when it is on the eastern horizon ) gives 
it a tendency to rise later. These opposite tend- 
encies, in the case of the September full moon, 
approach a balance, if the observer he in the lati- 
tude of northern Europe. Tlierefure the moon in 
that ease rises only a few minutes later each even- 
ing for about a week. Farther north, about lat. 
641°, a balance is attained, and for two evenings 
the moon rises at the same time. Still farther 
north it rises earlier the second evening. But the 
most generally observed phenomena are of course 
those to be seen between latitudes 40° and 60°, 
which consist in the nearly full moon rising but 
little after snnset for several days in succession. 
In these latitudes of the southern hemisphere 
(March enjoys the benefit of the harvest-moon, as 
September floes in the north. And as celestial 
appearances are reversed to observers in different 
hemispheres, it follows that, when we have moA 
benefit from the full moon, our neighbours at the 
antipodes have least. 

The best charts of the moon's surface are those by 
Lohmicum, Beer, and Madler, Schmidt of Athens (a 
gigantic work ), and the Committee of the British Associ- 
ation. For further information readers may consult Ztcr 
Hand, by Beer and Madler ( 1S37 ) ; Tlie Moon, by Ed. 
Neison (1876); The il/oo/i, by Nasmyth and Carpenter 
(1874; new ed. 3885); and for the lunar theory, popu- 
larly treated, Airy’s Gravitation, and Sir J. Herschel’s 
Outlines oj Astronomy. 

Superstitions regarding the Muon . — The moon was 
anciently an object of worship, and oven in the 
17th century she was supposed by the common 
people of England to exercise great influence over 
human affairs. The times for killing animals for 
food, gathering herbs, cutting down wood for fuel, 
sowing seeds of various kinds, were all regulated 
by the ‘age’ of the moon, and these set periods 
were considered to be a necessaiy part of practical 
knowledge, and ignorance or neglect of them 
to be infallibly productive of loss. There were 
similarly defined periods for taking particular 
medicines and attempting tlie cure of particular 
diseases. Many such superstitious prevailed till 
a lecent period in the Highlands of Scotland, 
favourable or unfavourable consequences from any 
occurrence being predicted according to the age 
of the moon at the time it happened. Through- 
out Scotland the waning moon was considered to 
have an evil influence, and full or new moon to 
be the most auspicious season for commencing any 
enterprise. The same opinion was held in Scandi- 
navia and Germany, and the history of all nations 
teems with similar superstitions. The special influ- 
ence of the moon on persons of weak or wavering 
reason is preserved in our words lunatic and moon- 
struck, and is still an article of popular belief. 
Amongst mere superstitions must be ranked the 
old and widespread belief that the changes of the 
moon influence the weather on the earth, bringing 
about fair or rainy, settled or stormy weather ; so 
tiiat from the moon’s periods predictions as to the 
weather may be made. The only known weather 
influence is a slight but appreciable tendency to 
dispersion of clouds sliortlj 7 after full moon. See 
the article Eclipses. 

In the Edda we read that 1 MnndilfHri had two 
children— a son, Mani ( ‘moon’), and a daughter, Sol 
( ‘ sun ’ ) ; ' and in German the moon is masculine and 
the sun feminine to this day. It. was the same in 
Anglo-Saxon, although modern English has in this 
matter followed the classic mythology, in which 
Phcebus and Sol are cods and Selene, Luna, and 
Diana are goddesses ; Grimm ( Deutsche Mythologic, 
666) quotes an old invocation to the ‘New 
oon, gracious lord’ (Neuer Mon, Holder Herr), 
for increase of wealth ; and down to recent times 
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the German people \veie fond of speaking of ‘ Fran 
•Sonne’ ami ‘Herr Monel ' (‘lady sun ’ and ‘lord 
moon ). The same inversion (ns it appeals to 
11 s ) of gender is found among the Lithuanians and 
Arabians, and even (lie ancient Mexican Meztle 
(‘moon’) was masculine. Among the Slavs, ac- 
cording to Grimm, the moon is masculine, a star 
feminine, and the sun neuter. See the Rev. 
T. Harley’s Moon-lore (1880), itself containing a 
good bibliography. 

Moon, Mountains up the, have played a 
mysterious part in African geography since the 
days of Ptolemy, who indicated them as contain- 
ing the sources of the Nile. Their exact position 
was not known ; they were generally figured on 
niediieval maps as a high range crossing the entire 
continent from Abyssinia to the Gulf of Guinea. 
As modern enterprise has opened up the interior of 
Africa, dillurenb mountain-chains and peaks have 
been id en tilled as Ptolemy's Mountains of the 
Moon — for instance, the mountains of Abyssinia, 
the groups of Kenia and Kilima-Njaro, the so-called 
Hong (q.v.) Mountains inland from the Gulf of 
Guinea, and linally Mr Stanley’s Rnwenzori and 
its follows. 

Moonshiners, a tcim in popular use in 
America, especially in the south-eastern states, for 
illicit distillers of whisky. 

Moonstone. See Felspar. 

Mooiwvort ( Bolrychiiua l unaria ), an interest- 
ing fern, native of Britain, and widely distributed 
over northern Europe, penetrating to within the. 
Arctic regions and Asia, and along with the feu- 
other species of which the family is composed 
appearing also in North America. The plant is of 
simple structure, consisting of a loot-stock hearing 
a single erect stem from II to G inches high. A 
single pinnate leaf springs from the stem about 
midway from toot to apex, l lie segments being half- 
moon shaped, pale green, and of thick consistence. 
The, fructification is developed on a branched spike, 
pyramidal in outline, from 1 to 2 inches long, the 
branches all turning to one side. B. Virginia wm , 
the largest growing species, is named the Rattle- 
snake Fern, from the circumstance that it generally 
abounds in places frequented by that reptile. 

Moor. See Boh, Peat, Waste Lands ; and 
for Grouse Moors and Moorfowl, see Grouse. 

Moore, Du John, the author of Zeluc.o, was 
horn in 1730 at Stilling, an Episcopal minister’s 
son. Educated at Glasgow, he there studied medi- 
cine, and there began to practise, with Smollett’s 
and liis own old master, Dr Gordon, for his partner, 
after spending some time in Holland ( as army sur- 
geon), in London, and in Paris. As medical attend- 
ant to the young Duke of Hamilton he travelled 
six years on the Continent, and on his return 
(1778) settled in London. His View of Society and 
Mcmners in France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Italy (ivo Is. 1779-81) was well received; but the 
novel Zet uco ( 1789 ), which suggested Byron’s Ghildc 
Harold, is to-day the least forgotten of his works. 
These include two other novels, Medical Sketches, 
and a couple of books on the French Revolution. 
Dr Moore died at Richmond, 21st January 1S02. 
See the Memoir by Dr K. Anderson prefixed to his 
Complete Works (7 vols. 1820). 

Moore, Sin John, English general, horn at 
Glasgow, 13th November 1761, was eldest son 
of the preceding. He entered the army as 
ensign when only fifteen, and first distinguished 
himself in the descent upon Corsica (1794); lie 
served in the West Indies (1796), in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 1798, and in Holland 
in 1799. He was in Egypt in 1S01 with the 
army under Abercromby, and obtained the Order 


of the Bath fm his services in command of the 
reserve. When war again broke out in 1802 Mooie 
served in Sicily and Sweden. In 1808 he was sent 
with a corps of 10,000 men to strengthen the 
English army in the Peninsula. He arrived in 
Mondego Bay, August 19, and assumed the chief 
command on the return to England of Sir H. 
Burrard. In October he received instructions to 
co-operate with the forces of Spain in the expul- 
sion of the French from the Peninsula. He moved 
his army from Lisbon with the intention of ad- 
vancing by Valladolid to unite himself with the 
Spanish geneial Bomana, and threaten the cum- 
munications between Madrid and France. But 
the apathy of the Spaniards, the successes of the 
French in various parts of the Peninsula, and, 
above all, the folly and intrigues of his on n country- 
men, soon placed him in a critical position. Yet 
he had determined to make a hold advance from 
Salamanca to attack Moult when the news reached 
him that Madrid had fallen, and that Napoleon 
was marching to crush him at the head of 70,000 
men. Moore's forces amounted to only 2o,000 
men, and he was consequently forced to letreat. 
In December lie began a disastrous march from 
Astorga to Coruna, a route of near 2,">() miles, 
through a desolate and mountainous country, made 
almost impassable, by snow and rain, and harassed 
by the enemy. The soldiers suffered in tolerable 
hardships, and arrived at Coruna in a very dis- 
tressed state. It was impossible to embark with- 
out lighting, and Moult was in readiness to attack 
ns soon as the troops should begin to embark. 
The battle was mainly one of infantry, for the 
cavalry after destroying their horses had gone oil 
board, and the bulk of the artillery, for which the 
ground was not adapted, had also been withdmwn. 
On the 16th January 1809 the French came on in 
four strong columns, A desperate battle ensued. 
While animating the 42d Regiment in a brilliant 
charge in an early stage of the action, Moore was 
struck liy a cannon-hall on the left shoulder and 
died in the moment of victory. The French were 
defeated with the loss of 2000 men; and the dead 
leader was buried at night just before the embark- 
ation of liis troops. The British army in this 
expedition lost their magazines and GOOD soldiers. 
Moult, with a noble feeling of respect for his valour, 
raised a monument to Moore's memory oil the held 
of battle, and at home another was erected in Mt 
Paul’s Cathedral. His uncommon capacity vas 
sustained lty the purest virtue and governed by a 
disinterested patriotism, while a ceitain heroic 
ascendency of character and the singular beauty of 
his person powerfully impressed every olio who 
came near him. Wolfe’s verses on the burial of 
Sir John Moore have helped to keep his memory 
green. See the Life by his brother (2 vols. 1834), 
and Napier’s Peninsular ll'ur (vol. i.). 

Moore, Thomas, the ‘Bard of Erin,’ was horn 
at 12 Aungier Street, Dublin, on 28th May 1779, 
the son of a Catholic grocer. From the school 
where Sheridan had been educated, and where lie 
himself became a 'detei mined rhymer,’ lie passed 
in 1794 to Trinity College, and thence, after taking 
liis B.A. , proceeded in 1799 to London to keep 
terms at the Middle Temple. He brought with 
him a translation of Anacreon, which came out in 
1800, dedicated to the Prince of Wales, liis patron 
then, but the butt from 1813 of liis satire. It 
proved a great hit, and, with his musical talent, 
procured him admission to the best society. In 
1S01 followed th e Poetical Works of the lata Thomas 
Little, whose pretty erotics were a good deal 
blamed, and very widely read. In 1803, through 
Lord Moira’s iniluence, lie was appointed registrar 
of the Admiralty court at Bermuda. He went 
there to arrange for a deputy, and, after a tour ill 
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the Stilted and in Canada, returned in a twelve- 
month to England — the democratic notions, of his 
Dublin day- toned down l>y hi-, transatlantic 
experience." For his Odes and Epistles (1S0G) he 
wa- sharply taken to task in the Edinburgh. The 
Ijiilleticss duel with Jell'rej was the consequence, 
over which Byron made so merry, hut which left 
the non-combatants fast friends for life. In 181 1 
he married all actress, good Bessy Dyke (1793- 
1SG3), and, after living successively in Leicester- 
shire,’ in Derbyshire, and at Hornsey near London, 
in 1817 they settled at Sloperton Cottage, near 
Bowood, Lord Lansdowne’s seat, in ’Wiltshire. 

Meanwhile, among other fugitive pieces, Mooie 
had published the earlier of the Irish Melodics (ten 
parts, 1807-3-1) and The Twopenny Post-bag ( ISl‘2 ), 
whose tropes at once glittered and stung. Now he 
became anxious to emulate his brother-pools who 
published in quartos. He iixed on an oriental 
subject, and in 1817 the long-expected Lulla Ihol.h 
appeared, dazzling as a lirelly ; and the whole 
English world applauded. After the publication 
he went with Rogers to Haris, and there wrote The 
Pudge Family (1818). For Lalla Iloohh the Long- 
mans paid him 3000 guineas ; the Irish Melodies 
brought iu .MOO a year ; hut Moore had 1 a generous 
contempt for money ; ’ and about this time his 
Bermuda deputy embezzled £6000. Moore’s liability 
was reduced by compromise to £1000, which lie 
ultimately paid by his pun ; hut in 1819, to avoid 
arrest, he" went to Italy with Lord John Russell. 
He spent five days at Venice with Byron (his friend 
since 1811), went on with < Ilian trey to Rome, and 
then with his family fixed his abode in Paris, where 
he wrote The Loves of the A iic/cls ( 1823 ) and a prose 
romance, 2'he Epicurean (1827). He returned iu 
1S22 to Bloperton ; and here, except for occasional 
‘junketings’ to London, Scotland, and elsewhere, 
he passed his last thirty years. To those years 
belong the Memoirs of Captain lloclc (182-1), the 
History of Ireland (1827), and the Lives of Sheri- 
dan (1823), Byron (q.v., 1830), and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ( 1831 ). In 1833 he received a pension 
of £300, but his last days were clouded by 
sorrow and suffering — the loss of his two w ins, and 
the decay of his mental faculties. ‘I am sinking,’ 
lie writes to Rogers in 1847, ‘ into a mere vegetable.’ 
He died on 23th February 1832, and was buiied in 
Bromham Churchyard. 

Moore in his lifetime was popular as only Byron ; 
hut to-day he ranks far below Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats. His muse was a spangled dancing-girl — 
light, airy, graceful, hut soulless. The Lores of the 
Angels, ids most ambitions effort, falls beneath 
even the Byronic standard ; Lulla Iioohh, again, is 
brilliant, hut fatiguing. He is best in his lyrics ; 
and even in them there is a certain sameness, with 
their eternal 1 love of one’s country, of the wine of 
other countries, and of the women of all countries.’ 
See his Memoirs , Journal, and Correspondence, 
‘edited ' by Lord John Russell (8 vols. 1852-36). 

Moor-lien. See 'Water-hen. 

Moorish Architecture. See Arabian 
Architecture. 

Moor Park. See Farniiam. 

Moors, a vague ethnographical expression 
applied to people whose geographical frontiers have 
been constantly shifting. First given (Mauri) to 
the inhabitants of the kingdom and subsequent 
Roman province of Mauretania, comprising within 
variable limits the whole country west of Numidia, 
now called Algeria and Morocco, later on it in- 
cluded the inhabitants of the whole of Africa north 
of the Sahara and Atlas from Tripoli westwards. 
Here for some three centuries flourished the great 
African church of Tortullian, Cyprian, and Augus- 
tine ; in 420 the country was overrun by the Ariau 


Vandals fioni Spain, hut was recovered for the 
Byzantine emperor- by Beliaarius ( 533-36); invaded 
by the Aral).-, in 647, it was speedily subdued, and 
the Moms embraced Mohammedanism as quickly as' 
they hail embiaced Christianity, and have clung 
to it ever since. From 1836 these countries lia'e 
been gradually occupied and coloui-ed by the 
French, with the exception of Tripoli and Morocco. 
The Aral* slave-dealer- and mixed Arab and Negro 
clans to the south are sometimes called the Moors 
of the western Soudan. Iu early oi prehi-toric times 
it is possible that the inhabitant- north of the Atlas 
and of southern Spain, the builders oi the mega- 
litliic monuments, may hai e been of the same race 
in both continent-. 

Whether in Algeria or in Morocco the Moors can- 
not he considered as a pure race. Sonic authorities 
take them as nearly equivalent to the Berbers, even 
the nomad tribes ; others restrict the name to an 
admixture of Aral* blood, and call Moors only the 
more settled Arabic-speaking population of the 
towns. Accenting to some the Arabic stock i- 
the Semitic element, the Berber or native is the 
Hamitic element in the resultant Moor. Though 
still numerous, the town Moons seem destined to 
dwindle before the European colonist-. The more 
nomad Berber or Kabyle tribe- will probably 
maintain their ground. 

In European history the term is applied in a 
general way to the inhabitants of the Barbary 
states under Turkish rule, and to the actual in- 
habitants of Morocco, hut in a special sense to the 
Arab and Berber conquerors ami occupants of Spain 
from 711 to 1492. Within twenty years from their 
first landing these tribes had overrun the whole of 
Spain except the Asturias, had got possession of 
the Narbonnaise (719), had raided into France, till 
finally repulsed by Charles Martel near Tours in 
732. For a short time one calif ruled the whole of 
Islam from beyond Bagdad to the Atlantic. When 
in 750 the Ahha&ide califs overthrew the Onuuiades 
(Califs), a descendant of the latter, Abdurrahman 
I., escaped and founded the califate of the West at 
Cordova in 753. His dynasty lasted till the degrada- 
tion of Hashim III. in' 1031." Then after a period of 
anarchy the Almoravides (Berbers) succeeded from 
1086 to 1147 ; the Almoliades followed from 1130 
to 1232. The greater part of Spain had now been 
lost, hut the Beni -N a-v held Granada from 1232 to 
1492. The chief step- of the Spanish re-conquest 
are the taking of Toledo, 1085; Saragossa, 1118 ; 
Valencia, by Jaime I. of Aragon, 1238 ; Seville, 
1248; Murcia, 1260; Granada, 1492. The first of 
these invaders of Spain were mainly of Aral* blood, 
and brought with them capacities of civilisation. 
From the 8th to the close of the 11th centuries 
the Spanish Moors iu architecture, literature, 
science, industry, manufacture, and agriculture 
were far in advance of any northern European 
race of that date ; no other people in western 
Europe could have then built a cathedral like the 
mosque of Cordova (784-793) ; in philosophy and in 
the terms of mathematical and astronomical science 
they have left their impress on most of the lan- 
guages of western Europe. Only in religion were 
tliev inferior, anil even here their toleration of the 
Christians, though contemptuous, coutrasts favour- 
ably with that of the Christians towards the Moors 
after the conquest. But after the 12th and 13th 
centuries the conditions were reversed. The Moors 
had no reserve of civilisation or of increasing 
resources to fall hack upon in northern Africa ; 
they were degenerating, while behind Christian 
Spain was a Europe ever growing more civilised 
and richer in resources of every kind. The con- 
quest xvas, retarded by the division and intestine 
struggles of the Christian kingdoms; hut these 
same causes told far more fatally on the Moors. 
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There were never more than five or six sepaiate 
Christian kingdoms ; but the Moorish states were 
at times divided among over twenty little kings, 
ami every dynasty in succession fell to pieces 
through intestine strife. The latest researches, 
especially in numismatics, are continually adding 
fresh proofs of this disunion, and augmenting the 
number of petty independent princes or chiefs. 
The advance of the Turks westward after the taking 
of Constantinople (1453) was too late to help their 
co-religionists in Spain. Barbarossa established 
himself in Bailjary in 1518 ; but he failed at 
Malta in 1551 and 1565, and after the battle of 
Lepanto (1571), however much the Moors might 
harass Spain, there was no real danger of a re- 
conquest. Their piratical efforts only served to 
raise a hatred between two chivalrous races who 
had once respected each other and to carry it to 
the bitterest fanaticism. 

See the articles CvLirs, Aluoravides, AlmahaDES, 
Algeria, Andalusia, Cordova, Granada, Morocco, 
Spain, Tunis ; Los Rcr&beres cn la Peninsula, by F. M. 
Tubino (Madrid, 1875) ; The History of the Mohammedan 
Dynasties in Spain, by P, de Gayangos (2 vols. Lontl. 
1S40) ; Histoirc des Musulhians il'Espaijne, by 11. P. 
A. Dozy (4 vols. Leyden, 18(11); Rcchcrchcs sur l’ His- 
toirc et la Littaratim dc I'Esptujne , by B,. F. A. Dozy (2 
vols. 3d ed. Leyden, 1S81) ; Du cuusis cur Moham- 
medanorum cultura, Jr., by 11. P. A. Dozy(18G9); The 
Moors ill Spain, by Stanley Lane-Poole (Loud. 1887); 
Libro de A'jrimltura, by Abou Zacaria (2 vols. Seville 
and Madrid, 1S78). The Arabic authorities are being 
collected and published in Spain and elsewhere. Several 
new MSS. have been lately discovered by Sr. Codera in 
the mosques of Tunis and Algeria. 

Mooruk. See Cassowary. 

Moose. See Elk. 

Mofliuis, a tribe of Pueblo Indiana, about 1800 
in number, living in seven colonies in western 
Arizona. 

Moradahad, a town of British India, the centre 
of a large trade in country produce, stands on the 
Ramganga, 100 miles E. by N. of Delhi. West of 
the town, and separated from it by the gaol, are the 
cantonments. The place is noted for its metal- 
work, especially brass and tin inlay. Other objects 
of industry are chintz and cotton cloth. Pop. 
(1881) 67,387. — The district has an area of 2281 
sq. m., and a pop.' (18S1) of 1,155,173. 

Moraine. The masses of rock which, by 
atmospheric action, are separated from the moun- 
tains bounding the valleys along which glaciers 
flow, find a temporary resting-place on the surface 
of the ice, at the margin of the glacier, and are 
carried along with it, but so slowly that they form 
a continuous line along each margin. These lines 
of debris are called lateral moraines. When two 
glaciers unite, the two inner moraines unite also 
and form one large trail in the middle of the trunk 
glacier, and this is called a medial moraine. A 
large portion of these rocky fragments at length 
reach the end of the glacier, and here the melting 
ice leaves it as a huge mound, which is known as 
a terminal moraine. The rock-debris, sand, clay, 
gravel, &c., which are dragged forward underneath 
the ice, are called ground-moraines, or moraines 
profondes. See Glacier, Boulder-clay. 

Moralities. See Mysteries. 

Moral Philosophy. See Ethics. 

Morano, a city of Southern Italy, built on a 
hill in a wild neighbourhood, 37 miles NNW. of 
Cosenza. Pop. 8259. 

Morar. Gwalior. 

Morat (Ger. Murten), a town of 2304 inhabit- 
ants, in the Swiss canton of Freiburg, 12 miles 
ESE. of Neuchfttel and 4S by rail NNE. of 
Lausanne, lies on the Lake of Morat (3J by 2 


miles, 1428 feet above, sea-level). Here, on 22d 
June 1476, the Swiss gained a victory over Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 

Morat a, Olympia, a 16th-century scholar, was 
horn at Ferrara in 1526, the daughter of the poet 
Fulvio Pellegrino Morato (who died in 1547), 
Already in her sixteenth year she gave public 
lectures in her native city ; but, having in 1548 
married the German physician Andreas Grundler 
she followed him lu Germany and became a Pro- 
testant. Driven from place to place by the religi- 
ons wars, and reduced to penury, she died lit 
Heidelberg, 26th October 1555, leaving numerous 
Latin anil Greek poems, mainly on religious sub- 
jects (edited 1558, 1870, &e.), a tieatise on Cicero, 
dialogues, letters, &c. See the Monograph by 
Bonnet ( 4th ed. Paris, 1865). 

Moratin, Leandro Fernandez de, comic 
poet, was born at Madrid, March 10, ] 7(30, ami 
was the son of a poet. In 1790 appeared bis fiist 
and best comedy, El Viejo y la Nina ; it was 
followed by La Comedia iiuora, El Baron, La 
Mugigidu, anil Et si lie Ins Ninas. Godny conferred 
several ecclesiastical benefices upon him ; Joseph 
Bonaparte made him chief royal librarian ; but 
after 1S14 lie took refuge in Paris. He died in 
Paris, June 21, 1828. 

Morava. .See March (river). 

Moravia (Ger. Mahren), a crown-land of the 
Austrian empire, is hounded NE. by Silesia, SE. 
by Hungary, S. by Lower Austria, and N1V. by 
Bohemia. Area, 8570 sq. miles; nop. (1870) 
2,017,274; (1880 ) 2,153,407. It is enclosed on all 
sides by mountains, being separated from Silesia 
by the Sudetes, from Bohemia by the Moravian 
chain, and from Hungary by the Carpathian Moun- 
tains ; while branches of these various chains inter- 
sect tlie whole country except in the south, where 
there are extensive plains rising to about 800 feet. 
Numerous small rivers ilow south-east, and fall 
into the March or Morava, from, which the country 
derives its name, and which joins the Danube. 
The Oder rises among the mountains on the north- 
east, and soon leaves the country. Moravia is 
essentially an agricultural region. On the whole 
the soil is rich, 56 per cent, being cultivated and 14 
meadows and grass, and the temperature is more 
genial than in other European countries lying on 
the same parallel. The principal crops are rye and 
oats ; then come barley, wheat, potatoes, beet-root, 
leguminous plants, ami many fruits and vegetables. 
The breeding of all the usual varieties of domestic 
animals is actively prosecuted. The principal 
mineral products are coal and iron, with some 
graphite. The principal brunches of industry are 
tlie manufacture of woollen, linen, and cotton 
goods, and beet-root sugar. Silk -weaving, lace- 
making, iron-founding, tanning, brewing, dis- 
tilling, and the manufacture of chemicals, glass, 
paper, tobacco, and furniture also flourish. Bninn 
(q.v.), the capital, is the chief emporium for tlie 
manufactures, and Olnriifz (q.v.) the principal 
cattle-mart. The former university at Olmiitz is 
now represented by a theological faculty, and by a 
large technical institute at Briinn. Tlie majority 
(95 per cent.) of the people belong to the Church 
of Rome. By nationality 70 per cent, are Slavs 
(Czechs and Moravians) and 29 per cent. Ger- 
mans. 

Moravia was anciently occupied by the Quadi, 
who wore succeeded after the 5th century by 
the Rugii, the Heruli, and the Longobardi, and 
finally in the Gth century by tiie Slavonians. 
Charlemagne brought the people under nominal 
subjection. Christianity was first established in 
the middle of tlie 9th century by Cyril (q.v.) and 
Methodius. In 871 its ruler was made a duke by 
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the emperor ; lie subdued tile Bohemians and incor- 
porated their country with his own. From 10:20 it 
was associated with Bohemia, and at the close of 
the century was erected into a margi aviate, and 
declared a lief of Bohemia, to he held from the 
crown by the younger branches of the royal house. 
On the death of Lewis II. at the battle of Mohacz 
in 1326, Moravia, witli all the other Bohemian 
lands, fell to Austria, in accordance with a pre- 
existing compact of succession between the reign- 
ing dynasties. In 1849 it was formally separated 
from Bohemia, and declared a distinct province 
anil crown-land. See Dudik, Mulircns itllffcmeinc 
Geschichte (11 vols. 1860-86). 

Moravians, otherwise known as Heimlmters, 
The Church of the Brethren, or The Unity of the 
Brethren, are a small body of Protestants who claim 
to be the modem representatives of the ancient 
church of the Bohemian Brethren (see Bohemia), 
or Unitas Frcitrum , which first took a definite shape 
in 1467, when the followers of Peter of Clielczicky, 
a pious layman and a contemporary of Huts, 
formed themselves into a separate ecclesiastical 
community on the apostolic model. They held 
that all Christians should lay aside distinctions of 
rank, abstain from military service and the use of 
oaths, and live in literal accordance with the 
teaching of Christ. These views forced them to 
keep aloof from both sections of the Hussites 
pioper, and, though there may have been Wal- 
denses amongst them, they owed very little at any 
period of their history to these crypto-Protestants. 
At the synod of 1467 throe elders, a bishop, and 
two presbyters were chosen by lot, and received 
ordination probably from a Waldensian priest, 
thougdi the first beginnings of the church are 
wrapped in a mist of confused traditions and 
miraculous tales. Under the influence of Lucas 
of Prague, a man of strong character and great 
literary talent, the Brethren in 1494 nbamfoned 
their levelling ideas, but maintained their stern 
and rigid discipline, and by the beginning of the 
18th century there were between 300 and 4.00 
churches in the Unity. They had much friendly 
intercourse with Luther, blit stood out for the 
celibacy of the clergy, the doctrine of works, and 
congregational purism. For a time, however, the 
Unity was under the influence of Lutheran ideas, 
though the Brethren had naturally a much stronger 
sympathy with Calvinism. From the commence- 
ment of its history times of persecution alternated 
with times of repose, and many of the Brethren, 
especially in the early part of the 16th century, 
were forced to floe to Poland and Prussia. In 
1570 the Polish branch united with the Reformed 
Church, and, though in 1600 the Bohemian and 
Moravian branches included two-thirds of the 
population and most of the nobility, the Brethren 
having got mixed up with the revolution which 
ended so disastrously in 1020, by 1627 the church 
was entirely broken up and destroyed. In 1722 
some of the Moravian descendants of the suppressed 
Unity, who had been roused by the preaching of n 
carpenter, Christian David, a converted Roman 
Catholic, resolved to emigrate, and were allowed 
by the pious young Count Zinzendorf ( 1700-60 ) to 
settle on a part of bis property in Saxony, close to 
the Austrian frontier. The first company consisted 
of two brothers, their wives, four 'children, two 
relations, and David, but these were soon joined by 
other emigrants from Moravia and Bohemia, and 
by pious and fanatical people of various nationali- 
ties. Five years later the settlers at Herrnliut 
(‘The Lord’s Keeping') amounted to over three 
hundred. They at first attended the parish church, 
but soon began to quarrel among themselves and 
with the Lutheran pastor, and adopted wild and 
extravagant views. Owing to the exertions of 


Zinzendorf peace was restored, and the settler- 
formed themselves into a society in communion 
with the Lutheran Church, and drew up certain 
roles for their guidance in all matters of religion 
and conduct, the chief of lhe-e being that all in 
Herrnliut -honkl live in love with all their brethren 
and with all the children of God in all religions. 

Twelve eldeis were chosen to he the teachers and 
overseers of the community, and these came to he 
ns-isted aft m wards by male and female ‘labourer-’ 
of all sorts, including ‘inspectors’ of spiritual 
nuisances, and even of the work done and the 
goods sold by the Bretlnen. August 13th of this 
i ear ( 1727 ) is still celebrated as the spiritual birth- 
day of tlie renewed church. By 1733 the Society 
had become a distinct church, and in 1735 the first 
bishop was elected and was ordained by Jablonski, 
comt chaplain in Berlin, one of the two surviving 
guardians of the precious apostolical succession, 
which had been handed down by Amos Comenius, 
the last bishop of the old Unity. Although the 
Moravians imitated certain parts of the constitu- 
tion and practice of the original church, much of 
what was peculiar in their views and discipline is 
to be tiaced to Zinzendorf, who was consecrated 
bishop in 1737, and was their ‘advocate' until his 
death in 1760. The members of tlie community 
were divided into ‘ bands,’ which met to exchange 
experiences, to study the Bible, to sing and pray, 
and there was a special division, still maintained, 
into ‘choir-,’ which consisted respectively of un- 
married men, unmarried women, married couples, 
widowers, widows, hoys and girls. Some of the 
‘choirs’ had their own houses, where the members 
lived under the direction of a brother or sister. 
There were two daily services in which all joined, 
and hourly prayer was kept up night and day by 
certain members of the hands, while every morn- 
ing the Brethren were supplied with a text as 
a ‘watchword,’ Love-feasts were introduced by 
Zinzendorf, and are still held, though the practice 
of feet-washing before the communion has been 
abandoned. All important matters, even marriage, 
were decided by an appeal to the ‘lot,’ and, as 
Zinzendorf taught that death was a joyous journey 
home, the departure of a brother or sister was 
announced by blowing a trumpet, each ‘choir’ 
having its own peculiar air. 

Various branch settlements were established in 
Germany, America, and Britain, and in these the 
Herrnliut arrangements were strictly carried out ; 
hut, when this was not possible, congregations 
were set up, or societies were created, com- 
posed of members of other Protestant churches, 
as Brethren might belong to either of the three 
'tropes’ — the Lutheran, tlie Reformed, or the 
Moravian. These ‘diaspora’ societies contain 
at present 70,000 members, and the German 
‘diaspora’ mission is the roost important part 
of the home-work of the Brethren. Some of 
the Moravians came into contact with the 
Wesleys and "VVhitefield, and had considerable 
influence on their views, and they were even 
patronised by Anglican dignitaries, but partly 
owing to misrepresentation and partly owing to 
injudicious conduct on the part of some of the 
Brethren, their use of certain foolish hymns and 
sensuous and grotesque language in reference to 
the wounds of Christ, bitter opposition was roused 
against them both in England and the Continent. 
Since the middle of the 18th century the liome- 
liistory of the Unity has been uneventful. 

At present the executive government of the 
church is vested in the Elders' Conference of tlie 
Unity, a clerical body composed partly of bishops 
and partly of presbyters. This conference carries 
out the injunctions of the synod, the supreme 
court of the church, which meets every teu 
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years at Hemihut. At the meeting in 1889, a 
synodal resolution was passed practically abolish- 
ing the use of the lot. There aie also provincial 
synods and confeienees, and each congregation is 
governed by its own Eldcis’ Conference, which con- 
sists of all the male and female ‘labourers.’ The 
bishops, of whom there are eighteen, enjoy no 
special privileges in the way of rank or salary, hut 
have the sole power of oidaining. The ordinary 
church seirice is hugely litmgieal, and hymn- 
singing has always been a piominent feature of 
Moravian woiship. The Moravians have no formal 
confession, though at an oaily period they declared 
their adhesion to the Augsburg Confession, and 
the litany which is used oil Easter Sunday and two 
other Sundays is really a creed. The Unity is 
divided into 'three provinces : the British, with 38 
congregations and 5408 members; the German, 
with 27 congregations and 8374 mombeis; ami 
the American, with G6 congregations and 17,848 
members. At Ayr, in Scotland (the birthplace 
of James Montgomery), there is a congregation 
with (15 members. The Moravian Chinch has 
all along been distinguished for its missionary 
and educational activity, and is par csvcllcncc 
the missionary chinch of Christendom. The first 
mission, that to the West Indian slaves, was 
started in 1732, and soon after stations were estab- 
lished in Greenland ( q. v. ), Lapland, North and 
South America, .South Africa, and other countries, 
and enthusiastic Brethren tried even to convert 
the Gypsies. At present the church has 111 
stations with 22 tilials, served by 343 missionaries 
and 1G39 native assistants, who minister to 29,971 
communicants and 55,835 baptised adults, and 
carry on 232 schools with 19,794 .scholars. The 
Moravians have also had an important leper mis- 
sion in Jerusalem since 1SG7. The actual annual 
expenditure is about £50,000. The Brethren have 
12 hoarding and 13 day schools in Britain, with 
1S10 pupils ; 20 hoarding ami 22 day schools in 
Germany, with 2709 pupils; and A schools in 
America, with 500 pupils. 

See histories of the Brethren by Holmes (1828), 
Solivveiiiitz (1885), Best (1848; and Eng. trims.); and 
in German by Girulcly (18U8) and Goll (1882); on 
their constitution, by Soifferth (1800); on their missions, 
by Thompson (1883), and in German, by ltciclrel (1874) ; 
also Mumcian Schools and Customs (1889); besides the 
numerous German lives of Zinzendarf ( 1 772-1888 ). 

Moray, James Stuart, Earl, of, by Pro- 
testants called the ‘ Good Regent,’ was the natural 
son of James V. of Scotland, by Margaret, daughter 
of John, fourth Lord Erslcine, whom James in 153G 
thought seriously of marrying, even though she had 
already wedded Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven. 
Born about 1533, in 1538 he was made prior in 
commendum of St Andrews, in 155G joined the 
Reformers, and almost immediately became the 
head of the Protestant party in Scotland. In 1561 
he was despatched to Fiance to invite his half- 
sister, Queen Mary, to ictuni to her kingdom ; 
and on her arrival he acted as her pvime-miuiBtev 
and chief adviser. In 15G2 she created him Earl 
of Mar ; but that earldom being claimed by Lord 
Erskine, the title of Earl of Moray was in 15G4 
conferred instead on Loid James, who had mean- 
while put down the Bolder banditti, and defeated 
Huntly at Corricliie. Strongly opposed to the 
marriage of Mary to Darnley ( 1565 ), lie is falsely 
alleged before it to have endeavoured to seize the 
pair near Lochleven ; and after it lie openly 
appealed to arms, hut was easily put to flight by 
the queen, and forced to take refuge in England. 
He did not return to Edinburgh till 10th March 
15GG, the day after Rizzio’s murder, to which lie 
was certainly privy. In April 15G7 he withdrew 
to France, hut in the following August was recalled 


by the nobles in arms against Mary, and found her 
a prisoner at Lochleven, and himself appointed 
regent of the kingdom. In his famous interview 
with the queen on the 15th lie ‘ behaved himself 
rather like a ghostly father unto her than like a 
counsellor.’ On Mary’s escape, lie defeated her 
forces at Langside, near Glasgow (13th May 1508 ), 
and afterwards was one of the commissioners sen t 
to England to conduct the negotiations against 
her. He then, as always, acted with extreme 
wariness ; and after liis return to Scotland by liL 
vigour and prudence he succeeded in securing the 
peace of the realm, and settling the affairs of the 
chinch. Bin oil 20th January 1570 he was shot at 
Linlithgow by James Hamilton of Bothwellliangh, 
who was instigated thereto by Mary’s adherents 
and prompted also, it may he, by personal enmity. 
He was buried in St Giles’s, Edinburgh. Of his 
ambition there can hardly be question ; still, the 
most different estimates have been formed of his 
character, accmding to men's estimates of Mary. 
See Maiiy Queen of Suots, and works there 
cited. 

Moray Firlll, an indentation of the German 
Ocean, on the north-east coast of Scotland, measur- 
ing 21 miles aci oss its entrance from Turbet Ness, 
in ltoss-shire, to Stotiield Head, near' Lossiemouth 
in Elginshire, and 39 miles thence to the mouth of 
the river Beauly. The name is sometimes applied 
in a wider sense to the whole extent of sea between 
Iviiinaird's Ilerul in Aheideenshire and Duncans- 
bay Head in Caithness. 

Morayshire. See Elginshire. 

Morbihan, a maritime department of France, 
formed out of ancient Brittany, with tire Atlantic 
on the south and Finisterc on the west. Aiea, 
2G24 sip m.; pop (1872) 490,352; (1880)535,250. 
The const is much indented, and lias a multitude 
of hays, prommiloues, hnrbouis, and islands. The 
largest island is Belle Isle (q.v.). The department 
forms a plateau of no great elevation, partly cul- 
tivated, partly occupied by extensive tracts of 
heath anil inrush (see BRITTANY). Morbihan is 
divided into the four auomlisnements of Vanne*, 
L'Orient, Floermel, ami 1’ontivy. Tire chief town 
is Vannes (q.v.), hut the most populous is L’Orient 
(n.v.), Many ancient customs still prevail in 
Morbihan ; communal proprietorship survives there, 
and in some of the islands the cure, assisted by a 
council of notables, governs the people in a patri- 
archal fashion. 

Mordants. See Dyeing. 

Mordaunt. Charles. See Peterborough. 

MordvillS, a Finnic race, now however gieatly 
iiiteniiingled with the Russians, who dwell along 
the middle course of the Volga, from the govern- 
ment of Nijni-Novgoiod to that of Suinaia. They 
number about 790,000. 

More, H ANNAII, was the fourth daughter of 
the village schoolmaster of Stapleton, near Bristol, 
where she was horn in 1745. As a child she showed 
great quickness of apprehension and a good memory. 
Her sisters were sent to a school in Bristol, anil 
when the eldest was twenty-one they opened a 
boarding-school there, to which Hannah went when 
she was twelve years old. She wiote verses at an 
early age, and in 17G2 she published The Search 
after Happiness, a pastoral drama. In 1773 she 
went on a visit to London, and was introduced to 
the Garricks, and by them to Dr Johnson, Buike, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the best literary society 
of London. During this period of her life she wrote 
two tales in veise, and two tragedies, Percy and 
The Fatal Secret, both of which were acted. While 
in London she went a great (leal into society, hut 
gradually found this mode of life to he unsatis- 
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factory, and was led by hei religion-, views to with- 
draw from it. After the publication of her Stared 
Dramas, she letired to Cowslip Gieen, a cottage 
near Bristol, where she did much to improve the 
condition of the poor in her neighhonihood by 
ostftidisliing schools for their instruction. She stii 1 
continued her literary work, and helped hy her 
writings to raise the tone of English society. Her 
essays on The Manners of the Great and The 2,7:- 
lir/ion nf the Fashionable World (a pamphlet on 
Village Polities), her novel Cirlcbs in Search uf a 
Wife, and a tiact called The Shepherd of Salislinry 
Plain are some of the most popular of her works. 
In 1828 she moved from Barley Wood , a house 
she had built for herself near Cowslip Green, and 
took up her abode at Clifton, where she died, Sep- 
tember 7, 1833. See the Life hy Roberts (2 vols. 
1S3S), and the short Life by Miss Yonye (1888). 

More. Husky, one of the Cambridge Platon - 
ists, was born at Grantham in Lincolnshire in 1614. 
He was educated at Eton and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, revolted early against the Calvinism 
of his parents, and gave himself entirely to philo- 
sophy, especially to Plato and move paiticulaily 
the Neoplatonist writers. He took his Bachelor's 
degree in 1635, his Mastei’s in 1G39, when he was 
elected fellow of his college. Here he remained all 
his life, nor could he ho prevailed upon to accept 
church preferment. lie lived in an atmosphere of 
unusual spiritual elevation, and exercised a great 
influence on the young men that gathered round 
him. Among his pupils was a young lady of family 
who became Viscountess Conway, and at whose 
seat of Ragley in Warwickshire More often stayed. 
This lady’s sympathies with the mystic and the 
occult extended also to Van Helmont and Valen- 
tine Greatrakes, and she ultimately found rest 
among the Quakers. More’s earlier rationality 
gradually gave place to hopeless mysticism and 
theosophy, and his successive works decline corre- 
spondingly in value. He died September 1, 1G87, 
and was buried in the chapel of his college. II is 
Divine Dialogues (1GG8) is a work of altogether 
unusual interest. His Opera Theologiea were col- 
lected in 1673, his Opera Philosonhica in 1678. 
See the Life by Richard Ward (1710), and 
Tulloch’s national Theology in England in the 
Seventeenth Century (vol. ii! 1874). 

More, Sin Tiiomas, was born in Milk Street, ' 
London, in 1478. His father, who subsequently 
became Sir John More, Justice of the Queen’s ; 
Bench, was a man of character and talent, with 
a high sense of parental responsibility. More 
received Iris, first instruction in Latin, then the basis 
of all education, in one of the most famous English 
schools of the time — that of St Anthony, Thread- 
needle Street, London. In after-life More wrote 
Latin with all the facility, though not with the 
classical purity, of the best Italian scholars of 
the Revival of Learning. When lie attained 
his fifteenth year his father, after- the fashion of 
the time, placed him as page in the household of 
Archbishop Morton, to whose virtues More after- 
wards paid the highest tribute in his Utopia. 
Morton, on his side, formed the highest expecta- 
tions of More, and was in the habit of saying to 
the nobles who dined with him : ‘ This child hero 
waiting at the table, whosoever shall live lo see it, 
will prove a' marvellous man.’ 

By Morton More was sent to Oxford, where the 
Renaissance was now represented by such men as 
Colet and Linacre, both of whom had travelled 
and studied in Italy. From Linacre he appears to 
have learned Greek, and from Colet lie received a 
spiritual impulse which gave a direction to his 
entire life and opinions. From Colet More also 
learned those novel methods of biblical interpreta- 
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thin which Colet himrelf may have learned from 
Kavonaiola in Florence. By hi-, acquaintance with 
the classics therefore, and by his enlightened view* 
legarding the theology and the tiaditions of the 
church, More was emphatically a man of the new 
order. When, some time after leaving Oxford 
(probably about 1498), be fust met Eiasnuis, both 
at once felt that they were in entire sympathy on 
all the deepest questions of the time. 

It was his father's wish that he should follow the 
same profession as himself. Having completed hi~ 
legal studies, first at New Inn and aftei wauls at 
Lincoln’s Inn, lie acted for three years as reader in 
Furnival ’s Inn. It marks the religious basis of 
More’s cliai actor that he spent the next four year' 
in the Charterhouse of London in 1 devotion and 
prayer.’ By his marriage with the eldest daughtei 
of Mr Colte, a gentleman of Essex, he definitive!, i 
made choice of a secular career. During the last 
years of Henry VII. he became under-sheriff of 
London and member of parliament, in which lattei 
capacity be gave serious offence to the king by 
protesting against the excessii e dowry demanded 
hy Henry fiom pailiament on the occasion of his 
daughter’s marriage with James IV. of Scotland. 

On the accession of Henry VIII. (1509) a brilliant 
piospeet was opened up to More. It was Heim 's 
ambition to smiouiul himself with men of genius 
and accomplishments ; and More had by this time 
attained a European reputation in Lhe world of 
learning. As ambassador cm two occasions to the 
Low Countries he hail also given proofs of his tact 
and capacity for business. More, however, bail 
little inclination for public life, and it was only aftei 
much hesitation that he took service under Henry. 
Introduced to the king through Wolsey, he rose 
rapidly in dignity anil in the royal favour. He 
became Master of Requests (1514), Treasurer of 
the Exchequer ( 1521), and Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (1525). For a time the king showed 
hi m every mark of personal attention — paying him 
unexpected visits at his house in Chelsea ‘ to he 
merry with him,’ Congratulated on these marks 
of favour by his son-in-law Roper, More, who bad 
divined Henry’s real character from the first, 
replied : ‘ If my head would win him a castle in 
France it should not fail to go.’ As speaker of the 
House of Commons (1523), More, on the occasion of 
Wolsey’s demand for a subsidy of which the House 
disapproved, received the great cardinal in a 
manner that made him exclaim : ‘ Would to God 
you had been at Rome, Mr More, when I made 
you speaker.’ More, however, still continued to 
enjoy Henry’s favour ; and on two occasions was 
•sent' on missions of importance to Francis I. and 
the Emperor Charles V. 

On the fall of "Wolsey in 1529, More, against his 
own strongest wish, was appointed to the office of 
Lord Chancellor. Seeing from the first where the 
king’s divorce from Catharine of Aragon must 
eventually lead, he knew that only one fate could 
be in store for himself. In the discharge of his 
office lie displayed a primitive virtue and simplicity, 
being ‘ ready to hear every mail’s cause, poor and 
i-icli, and keep no doors shut from them.’ The one 
stain on his character as judge is_ the harshness of 
his sentences for religious opinions. In passing 
such sentences More acted only in the spirit of the 
time ; but in his Utopia he had shown the clearest 
conception of the sacredness of the individual con- 
science. ‘The Utopians,’ he says, ‘put the un- 
believers to no punishment, because that they be 
persuaded that it is in no man’s power to believe 
wliat he list.’ More sympathised with Colet and 
Erasmus in their desire for a more rational theology 
and for radical reform in the manners of the clergy, 
but like them also lie liad no promptings to break 
with the historic church. He could look only with 
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ilispleimin i‘, therefoie, on the successive steps which 
led Ilenry to the tinal schism from Home. In 
1532 lie resigned the chancellorship, and retired 
into piivnte life. The disapproval of his policy by 
such a man as More could not be disregarded by 
Henry, and various attempts were made to win 
him over. Nothing, however, could shake the con- 
stancy of More, and his death became a mere 
matter of time and policy. The opportunity came 
in 1534. In that year Henry was declared head of 
the English Church ; and Moie’s steadfast refusal 
to recognise any other head of the church than 
the pope led to his sentence for high-treason 
after a harsh impli&onment of mine than a year. 
The manner in which he met his death, while it is 
one of the commonplaces of English history, 
stiangely illustrates an inveterate habit of his 
nature — the disposition to jest with the most 
seiions questions and on the moat momentous 
occasions. As, on 7th July 15,35, ho mounted the 
scaffold he exclaimed to a staniler-liy : ‘Friend, 
help me up; when I come down again I can shift 
for myself ; ’ and raising his head after it had been 
laid on the block, he bade the executioner stay till 
lie had put aside his beard, ' for,’ said lie, ‘ it never 
committed treason.' 

More was twice manied ; hut only by his 
first wife had he any family. In no life of More 
should his daughter Margaret, the wife of his 
biographer Roper, pass uniuentioned. By her high 
character and accomplishments, hut above all by 
her pious devotion to her father, she holds a place 
among the illustrious women of English history. 

One of the distinguished characters in the politi- 
cal history of England, More also ranks high in the 
history of its literature. By his Latin Utopia 
(1516; Eng. trails. 155(1) lie Lakes his place with 
the most eminent humanists of the Renaissance, 
and he was the one literary Englishman of the 10th 
century well-known and admired on the Continent. 
In his History of King Richard III. (1513) he pro- 
duced what may he regarded as the livsl hook in 
classical Englisli prose. In his personal character 
More was the most attractive' and lovable of men ; 
and his tragic end gave the crown to the moral 
beauty of liis life. From Erasmus’s sketch of him 
we realise all liis virtues and all his attractions ; but 
realise also that he was a winning rather than an. 
imposing figure. He had ingenuity rather than 
insight ; not infrequently his wit passed into levity 
and even into flippancy ; and there was in his 
character a strain of morbidness and superstition 
which precluded him from the largest and humanest 
views of men and tilings. In 1886 he was beatified. 

See Roper, Life of Sir Thomas More ( first printed 1626) ; 
Lord Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors ; Mackintosh, 
Lardncr's Cabinet Encyclopaedia ; Seebolim, Oxford Re- 
formers : D. Nisard, Renaissance et llefonuc ; also works 
cited at Henry VIII., Wolsev, and Fisher, 

Morea, the name borne since the middle ages 
by the ancient Peloponnesus (q.v.) of Greece. 
Several theories have been proposed of the origin 
and meaning of the word. It is usually said to he 
derived from moms, 1 a mulberry ’ — the outline of 
the peninsula bearing a resemblance to the leaf of 
that tree ; others, however, such as Fallmerayer, 
trace it hack to the Slavonic more, ‘ the sea,’ 
which nearly encircles the Morea. After being 
oven a n by the Goths and Vandals, it became a 
prey, in the second half of the 8tli century, to Slav 
invaders, who were gradually subdued and civilised 
by the Byzantine emperors. In 1205 the peninsula 
was conquered by the Normans, who formed its 
western portion into a feudal principality subject 
to the crown of Sicily. Michael VIII. Palaiologus 
reconquered the country after 1261 ; but the prin- 
cipality of Achaia remained in the family of Ville- 
liardouin till 1346, when the male line became 


extinct. Various claimants now arose, and much 
stiife and confusion ensued. At length, in 146 ] 
the greater portion of the Morea fell into the hands 
of the Turks, the remainder being held by Venice 
who abandoned it in 1540. Venice leconquered 
the Mmca in 108-1, lint again lost it to the Tmks 
in 1714. For its later history, see Greece. 

Moreau, Jean Victor, the greatest gcneial of 
the Fiencli Republic, except Bonaparte, x\as bom, 
lltli August 1761, at Minlaix, in Brittany, the 
soil of an advocate, and was sent to stuily law 
at Rennes. On the outbreak of the Revolution 
he was chosen to command the volunteers from 
Rennes, heived under Dnmnuriez in 1793, and dis- 
played such military talent that in 1794 he was 
made a gcneial of division ; he took an active part 
in reducing Belgium and Holland under Pichegm 
in that and the following year. "When Pichegm 
fell under suspicion, the Directory appointed 
Moieau, in the spring of 1796, to the chief com- 
mand on the Rhine and Moselle. He ciossed the 
Rhine at Kelil, defeated Latour at Itastatt and 
the Archduke Charles at Ettlingen, and drove the 
Austrians hack to the Danube. But, owing to the 
defeat and retreat of Jourdau, he was obliged to 
make a desperate effort to regain the Rhine, which 
he accomplished, notwithstanding gieat difficulties, 
in a retreat that established his leputation for 1 
generalship more than all liis previous victories. 
A suspicion of participation in the plots of Pichegm 
led to liis being deprived of bis command after the 
coup d’etat of 18th l'Tuctidov. In the following 
year (1798) he succeeded Scherer in the command 
of the army in Italy, which was hard pressed by 
the Russians ancl Austrians. By a retreat con'- 
ducted with consummate skill, he saved the French 
army from destruction. The Directory, neveitlie- 
less, deprived him of the chief command, and gave 
it to J nulierl. But Moreau remained with the 
army at J Hubert's request to he piesent at the 
battle of Novi, Early in the engagement Joubeit 
was killed and Moreau again assumed the com- 
mand, and conducted the defeated troops to France. 
The noble disinterestedness of Moreau's character, 
his military talent, and liis political lnodeiatinn 
induced the party of Sicyfcs, which overthrew the 
Directory, to oiler him the dictatorship of Fiance ; 
he declined it, but lent liis assistance to Bonaparte 
on lStli Brumaive. Receiving the command of the 
army of the Rhine, Moreau gained victory after 
victory over the Austrians in the campaign of 
1800, drove them hack behind the Inn, and at Inst 
won tiio great and decisive battle of Hoheuliuden 
(q.v.). A strong feeling of jealousy against Moreau 
now took linn root in Napoleon’s mind. lie 
accused bis rival of participation in the plot of 
C’adoudal (q.v.) and Piehegru against liis life, had 
him arrested, brought to trial, and found guilty on 
insufficient evidence, 9th Juno 1S04. A sentence of 
two years’ imprisonment was pronounced ; Napoleon 
commuted it into banishment, and Moreau went to 
America, and settled in New Jersey. There lie 
remained until 1813, when lie accompanied the 
emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia in the 
march against Dresden. Fortunately for his fame 
he did not live to invade his country, for here, as 
he stood talking to the Emperor Alexander on 27th 
August, a French cannon-ball broke both his legs. 
Amputation was performed, but he died at Laun 
in Bohemia, 2d September 1813. He was buried 
in St Petersburg. See the studies by C. Joclimus 
(Berl. 1814) and A. de Beauchamp (trails. Lond. 
1814). 

Morccamlte Bay, an inlet of the Irish Sea, 
separates the main portion of Lancashire from the 
detached portion of Furness. It is about 10 miles 
in average breadth and 18 miles in length, and 
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receives the Levon, the Kent, anil the Lane. The 
depth of water in the bay is, never great except in 
the channels of the rivers. 

Moreen. See Moire, 

Morel ( Morchella ) is a genus of Diseomycete 
fungi, of which a nnmbe.i of species (M. escuhnta, 
ddiciosa, bohcMtca , &c.) ate commonly eaten fia-h 
anil preserved in central and southern Eiu ope. In 
Germany the morel is, so highly prized that, as it 
often springs up where trees have been burned, the 
forests were often destroyed for its sake, till this 
had to he restrained by severe penalties. 

Morelia, capital of the Mexican state of Mich- 
oacan, is situated, among gardens and 01 chants, in 
a valley 6-100 feet above sea-level, 115 miles (234 
l,y rail) IV. by N. of Mexico city. It contains a 
cathedral and seminary, and manufactures cotton, 
tobacco, and candle». Morelia, which from 1541 
to 1828 was called Valladolid, was the birthplace 
of the patriot Morelos, in whose honour the name 
was changed, and of lturlnde, the short-lived 
emperor of Mexico. Pop. 25,000. 

Morelia, a town of Spain, 80 miles N. by E. 
of Valencia, was Ihe stronghold of Cain era, the 
Carlist general, who scaled the castle on 25th 
January 1839. It was retaken in July 1840 by 
Enpartero. Pop. 7190. 

Morepork. See Pod arc: US. 

Morcri, Louis ( 1043-80), was born in Provence, 
took outers, and was for live years a noted preacher 
at Lyons, where in 1074 he published Le Grand 
Didiunnairc Historique , ou le Melange Caricux c/e 
VHistoire sacrle ct profane (in 1 vol. folio). In 
1675 he went to Paris, and laboured at the expansion 
and improvement of this important work till his 
death. The best edition is the 20th (Paris, 1759), 
in 10 vohs. folio, ft was translated into .Spanish, 
Italian, and English, Jeremy Collier adding to 
this an appendix or supplement filling a folio 
volume. The geographical and historical articles 
have become obsolete, hut the biographical part is 
still valuable. 

Moresnct, a small neutial territory between 
Belgium and Prussia, 5 miles SW. of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and containing about 70 acres. There is 
on it a village of 3000 inhabitants. 

Moreton 0S;ty, on the east coast of Queens- 
land, Australia, is formed inside the islands of 
Moreton and Stradbroke, the former 20 miles and 
the latter 33 miles in length, and both about 5 
miles in greatest breadth. The bay is 40 miles 
long by 1 7 broad ; its southern half is dotted with 
islands and sandbanks. It receives the six consider- 
able streams, Nerang, Pimpama, Logan, Brisbane, 
Pine, and Caboolture. The entrance at the noith 
end is practicable at all times for vessels of the 
largest size ; the entrance between Moreton and 
Stradbroke Islands is narrow, and less safe. 

Moreton-bay Chestnut, a genus of plants 
so named because of the supposed resemblance in 
form and qualities of the seeds to the sweet chest- 
nut of Europe. Ca&tanospennum austral e is the 
only species of the genus known. It belongs t,o 
the sub-order Papilionaceie of the natural ordei 
Leguminoste, and is a native of Queensland, 
Australia. The tree grows to the height of from 
70 to 100 feet, with spreading branches clothed 
with pinnate leaves about a foot long. The flowers 
—bright yellow, and red — are succeeded by 
cylindrical pendulous pods of a bright brown 
colour, 6 to 8 inches long generally, containing 
about four seeds each, which are roundish but 
somewhat flattened on one side. Though likened 
to the sweet chestnut, they are much inferior in 
delicacy of flavour, being very astringent ; hut they 
are somewhat improved when roasted. 


Morgagni, G. 1). (16S2-1 771), founder of patho- 
logical anatomy and profe— -or at Padua. See 
Anatomy. 

Morgan, Mount. See Mount Morgan. 

Morgan, Augustus de. See De Morgan. 

Morgan, Henry. See Buccaneers ; al-o 
J. C. Hutcheson, Sir Henry Monjan (1890), and 
Howard Pyle, The Buccaneers anil Marooiurs of 
America ( 1891 ). 

Morgan, Lady, novelist, was horn (Sydney 
Lhvenson) in Dublin on the Christmas-day of 17S0 
or tlieieliy — ‘cold, false, erroneous, chronological 
dates’ she protests against. Her father, a theatri- 
eal manager, fell into difficulties ; and the clever, 
hold, lively young woman lesolved to support the 
fortunes of the family, first as governess, afterwauh 
as author. She had had ‘somewhat mysterious 
relations ’ with at least oue admirer, Sir Charles 
Ornisby, when in IS12 she was married off-hand to 
Thomas diaries Morgan, M.D. (1783-1843), whom 
the Lord-licntenant knighted for the occasion. 
For the next quailer of a century, excepting two 
long \ hits to the Continent, the pair made Dublin 
their home; but in 1837 Lord Melbourne gave her 
a pension of .£300, arid next year they removed to 
London. Here she died on 16th April 1859, having 
continued busy with her pen and her tongue to the 
last. Her twenty-two works — rattling novels, 
verse, tiarcls, &c.— include St Clair (1804), The 
I Vi 'hi Irish Girl (1S06), O’Domicl (1S14), France 
(1817), and Italy (1821). Her .silly hut not un- 
amusing Memoirs were edited by Ilepworth Dixon 
(2 vok 1862). 

Morgan, Lewis Henry, an American arclueo- 
logist, was horn at Aurora, New York, 21st 
November 1818, graduated at Union College in 
1S40, and became a lawyer at Rochester. He 
served in the state assembly (1861) and senate 
(1S68), and died December 17, 1881. Morgan’s 
earliest work, The League of the Iroquois (1851), 
was the first account of the organisation and 
government of an Indian tribe; hut even moie 
valuable are his Systems of Consanguinity and 
Affinity of the Human Family (I860), and his 
treatise on Auc/cut Society (1877). He also pub- 
lished Houses and House-life of the American 
Aborigines (1881), and an account of the heaver. 
Morgana, Fata. See Fata Morgana. 

Morganatic Marriage (perhaps from Goth. 
murgjun, ’to limit;’ perhaps Ger, morgengabe, a 
gift given by the husband to the wife after 
marriage; Littre suggests morgen, ‘ morning ’ — a 
wedding celebrated privately in the morning), 
sometimes called Left-handed marriage, a lower 
sort of matrimonial union, which as a civil engage- 
ment is completely binding, hut fails to confer on 
the wife the title or fortune of her husband, or on 
the children the full status of legitimacy or right 
of succession. In Genuany it came in very early 
times to be accepted as a principle that Ebenbiirtig- 
keit, or equality of birth between husband and 
wife, was essential to a proper marriage. The 
lower nobility were of course not Ehcnlurtig with 
the higher nobility, nor the best horn commoners 
with the lower nobility. Now the rule only con- 
cerns reigning houses and the limber nobility. But 
still members of German princely houses entering 
into marriages of this kind with their inferiors in 
rank (as frequently happens) contract merely mor- 
ganatic unions. The marriage, for instance, in 1851 
of Prince Alexander of Hesse to the Countess JuJie 
von Hauke, from which sprang the Battenberg 
family, was a morganatic one. Handfasting (q.v.) 
in Scotland had a certain resemblance. The Royal 
Marriage Act, 12 Geo. III. chap. 11, reduces to a 
position somewhat like that of morganatic unions 
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every mairiage iu the royal family of Great Britain 
not previously approved by the sovereign under the 
Great Seal, provided the prince entering into it is 
under twenty-five, and every such marriage of a 
prince above twenty -five which is disapproved by 
parliament. Thus, peerages and most biography 
hooks make no mention of tire Duke of Cambridge's 
marriage with Miss Featherstone, an actress ; 
their children bear the name of Fitzgeorge. See 
Royal Family'. 

II or gar ten, a mountain slope on the east 
margin of Lake Egeri, in the canton of Zug, 
Switzerland, is the place where 1400 men of the 
Swiss Forest Cantons — Schwyz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden — won a gieat victory over 13,000 Austrians, 
November la, 1315. 

Morghcn, Raphael Sanzio C'avaliere, a 
famous engraver, was horn at Naples, June 19, 
1738. His that instructor was his father, a mediocre 
engtarer of German origin. lint he gave such 
indications of talent that at the age of twenty he 
was sent to Rome to study under Volpato, then 
considered the best engraver in ILaly, whose 
daughter he mauled in 1781. His progress 
was very marked, and even his first works 
obtained great success. Raphael’s celebrated 
figures in the Vatican of ‘ Poetry ’ and ‘ Theology ’ 
were engraved by him in 1781 ; and he aftei waids 
produced a succession of engravings of a very high 
class from many of the masterpieces of art : 
amongst these may he mentioned Raphael’s 
‘Madonna della Seggiola’ and the ‘Transfigura- 
tion;’ the ‘Madonna del Sacco, 1 by Andrea del 
Sarto; the ‘Duke of Moneado,’ by Van Dyck; 
and by his burin, Da Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper,’ not- 
withstanding its decay, has been rendered with 
such consummate skill as to lessen the regret felt 
for the evanescent condition of the original work. 
He accepted an invitation fiom the grand-duke to 
reside at Florence, with a pension of 400 semli and 
a free residence, under condition of establishing a 
school of engraving ; and lie received marked atten- 
tions from the Emperor Napoleon, to whom in 1811 
he dedicated his engraving from the ‘ Transfigura- 
tion, 1 the grand result of sixteen yearn of labour. 
He died at Florence, April 8, 1S33. ' His Life, with a 
portrait and catalogue of his works to the number 
of 254, was published by his pupil, Niccolo 
Palmarino. The works of Morghen will always 
hold a very prominent place in the history of 
Engraving (q.v. ), See Fled. R. Halsey, Raphael 
Murglien's Engraved Works (New York, 18S5). 

Morgue, a building in Paris, just behind the 
catliedial of Notre Dfune, where the dead bodies 
of persons unknown, found either in the river 
(Seine) or in the streets, are exposed to public 
view for three days. The corpses are put under a 
glass case, on sloping slabs of marble. When a 
corpse is identified, it is handed over to the 
relatives or friends of the deceased, on payment 
of costs and dues ; otherwise it is interred at the 
expense of the city. The number of bodies yearly 
exposed in the Morgue is about 300, of which five- 
sixths are those of males. — There are morgues in 
Berlin, and in Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and other American towns. 

Moriali, Mount. See Jerusalem. 

Moricr, JAMES, an English novelist, bom in 
1780, served from 1 SI 0 to 181G at the court of 
Persia, first as secretary of legation, subsequently 
as envoy. In 1812 he published his Travels in 
Persia, Armenia , and Asia Minor to Constant- 
inople, and in 1818 A second Journey through 
Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor. The minute 
and familiar acquaintance he liad acquired with the 
manners and customs of the Persians was seen in 
his highly-interesting series of eastern romances : 


The Adventures of Ilcijji Luba of Ispahan (3 voK 
1824), with its continuation, Ilnjji Baba in 
England (2 vols. 1S28); Zohrctb (1832); Ai/eshu 
(1834); and The Mini (1841). His other novels 
are Abel Allnut (1S37), The Banished (1839), ami 
Martin Tontrond (1842). Morier died at Bihditon 
23d March 1849. 

Morilllis. Jean Morin, a French theologian 
(1591-1659), wrote on ecclesiastical antiquities 
and ranks as one of the founders of biblical criti- 
cism mainly in virtue of his editions and notes on 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Taigum (in the 
Paris Polyglott), and his E.rcreitationes on the 
Hebrew and Greek text of the Bible. 

Morion, an iron or steel headpiece without 
visor. See Armour. 

Moriscos. Moriscos is the name usuallv 
given to the Moors who remained in Spain after 
the taking of Granada in 1492 ; Mozaralies or 
Muzarabes, to the Christian Spaniards who lived 
in the parts of Spain under Moorish rule ; Miule- 
jares, to the Moois who submitted to the Christians 
in the earlier periods of the re-conquest. 

To take first the Moearabcs. Christianity was 
freely, if contemptuously, tolerated under the 
Moorish rule. Occasional outbursts of fanaticism 
used to take place. These were often provoked 
by Christians defiantly seeking martyrdom, as in 
Cordova in the Ot.h century; this persecution lasted 
intermittently till 933, when it well-nigh ceased. 
The Mozaralies kept their ancient liturgy, though 
many of them had ceased to understand Latin, and 
spoke and wrote Arabic only, writing even Latin 
and Spanish with Arabic characters. They occa- 
sionally held councils, but indiU'erenee prevailed, 
and the Spanish conquerors were more astonished 
at the laxity of the Mozaralies than at their con- 
stancy in retaining their old faith, For Mozarabic 
liturgy, see Liturgy. 

Mudejares. — Moorish names appear first in the 
9th century as inhabitants of the country, anil 
witnesses to documents, under Spanish rule. One 
of the earliest capitulations or fueros granted to 
them is that of Huesca ( 1081 ) ; by this and subse- 
quent fueros (Tudela, 1115, &c.) the widest tolera- 
tion was extended to them ; they were allowed full 
exercise of their religion, laws, language, dress, 
and customs. The fuero of Jativa granted by 
Jaime I. of Aragon (1251) even provides Lliat if 
any Saracen should become a Christian he should 
lose his landed property ; that of Siliebar, near 
Seville ( 1255), allows them to build a castle for 
their defence. Those capitulations seem to have 
been fairly observed till the 14th century, when a 
change of tone becomes apparent. In 1301 the 
Moors of Aragon were compelled to wear a distinc- 
tive dress, and in the next century their privileges 
were greatly curtailed ; recantation was forced 
upon them. The Mudejares of Aragon, Valencia, 
and Castile liad hitherto been faithful, had served 
loyally in war even against Moors, had taken the 
royal side in all popular movements ; oven as late 
as 1528 they appealed to their well-proved loyalty 
to the crown. 

But their situation was greatly impaired by the 
incorporation among them of the Moriscos, after 
the fall of Granada (1492). The terms of the 
capitulation of Granada were to the full as liberal 
as those under which the Mudejares had lived 
loyally in Aragon, Valencia, and Castile for three 
or four centuries. Under Talavera, the first Arch- 
bishop of Granada, some attempt was made to 
observe these conditions, and with happy results. 
But the bigotry of Cardinal Ximenes, violating the 
capitulation, led to a rising in the Alpuxarras 
(1500-2) and to the expulsion of the Moriscos of 
Castile and Leon; though in 1503 and in 1510 
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Ferdinand forbade the expulsion uf those of Alagon 
and Valencia. At the close of the rising in the 
Alpuxarras the alternative of exile or of baptism 
had been offered to the Moiiscos. Those who chose 
exile went to swell the number of the Corsairs of 
Algeria and the llaibary States, who were hence- 
forth a standing danger and annoyance to Spain. 
The newly-converted Moriscos (New Christians as 
they were called) became the objects of the severi- 
ties of the Inquisition ; as doubtful Christians they 
were regarded with greater jealousy and suspicion 
than as professed Mohammedans. Under danger 
of relapse their children were taken from them, 
and their young men sent to the galleys. In the 
war of the Germania in Valencia ( 1520) they weie 
ruthlessly massacred by the populace, but were 
still faithful to the king and to the nobles who 
respected their privileges. The ever-increasing 
persecution provoked a still more serious rising 
under Philip II. in Granada. It was put down 
after two years of warfare hy Don John of Austria 
(136S-70); many of the Moriscos, and especially 
the women, were given to the soldiers as slaves, 
and the rest, wlro did not emigrate, were removed 
to Castile, Valencia, and Murcia. The action of 
tire Corsairs, avenging on Spain the wrongs of their 
fellow-countrymen, ruining the commerce, carrying 
off Christian captives, ravaging the coasts so that 
for leagues along the south-east it remained un- 
cultivated, increased the bitterness against the 
Moriscos, who were suspected of being in league 
with the Corsairs, anil directing their forays. 
Many returned openly to their ancestral faith ; 
spasmodic attempts at genuine conversion proved 
fruitless ; in 1399 the Archbishop of Valencia re- 
ported tire conversion of one Morisco woman only 
as the result of a year’s labour. Harsher measures 
were tried and failed ; persecution only made them 
cling more firmly to their faith ; partial expulsion 
only augmented the number of the Corsairs ; and 
at last they were forbidden to leave the country lry 
sea. The' hatred, however, of Philip II. against 
the Protestants was stronger than his dislike of 
the Moriscos, and his reign is marked by constant 
vacillations in his policy towards them ; and their 
lot cannot have been absolutely intolerable, for one 
charge against them was that their numbers in- 
creased continually while that of the uld Christians 
diminished. The fear and suspicion aroused on 
both sides made it difficult for Spaniards and 
Moriscos, new and old Christians, to live together. 
After so many breaches of faith the Moriscos could 
trust no promise made to them by king or church. 
To the Spaniards it seemed intolerable to have an 
intestine foe, while the kingdom was so sorely 
pressed from without ; and churchmen taught the 
king that anything, short of the extermination 
which Ire might commit with a safe conscience, was 
a nrercy. In 1582 the total expulsion was first 
mooted ; it was decided on in principle in 1599. 
In 1609-10 the whole of the Moriscos were expelled 
the kingdom, either by sea from Valencra, or 
through the Pyrenees from Aragon and Castile. 
All their goods were confiscated, except what they 
could turn into money, or carry with them on their 
persons ; robbery, murder, assault, excesses of 
every kind against them marked their track ; all 
their children under four years of age were taken 
from them to he brought up as Christians; over 
300,000 Moriscos, chiefly agricultural labourers or 
farmers, left the country in which their people had 
dwelt for so many centuries. The results to Spain 
were like those which subsequently followed the 
emigration of the Huguenots from France. Even 
this does not end the story ; the descendants of the 
children forcibly kept behind, or of those really 
converted to Christianity, were regarded with 
horror, and were constantly denounced to the 


Inquisition. For nearly a centrin' afterwards we 
Ibid decrees of particular provinces expelling 
families for being descendants of the Moriscos. 
A taint of Moorish blood was sufficient to prevent 
the holding of any public office, e\ uri in the smallest 
municipality. 

See (j/icrm de liranadri, by Diego de Mendoza; 
Edict lion \J Castillo dc los Moriscos del Remo dc Uran- 
adn, by L. del Marmol Carvajal (both in vol. xxi. of 
Rivadeneyrai’s Biblioteca dc Autorcs Espanolcs)-, Eslado 
Socicd ii Politico de los Mudcjarcs de Castilla, by 1\ 
Fernandez y Gonzalez (Madrid, 1860) ; Conduion Social 
dc los Moriscos de Esparto, by Florenoio Janer (Madrid, 
1837); La Expulsion dc los Moriscos Estauulcs, by M. 
Danviia y Collado ( Madrid, 1889 ). 

Morison, Commander. See Zadkiel. 

HI orison, James Cotter, author and Positiv- 
ist, was hour in 1831, and educated at Highgate 
grammar-school and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
His first work was his masterpiece, The Life and 
Times of St Bernard (1863). His latest, The 
Service of Man, an Essay towards the Religion of 
the Future ( 1886), attracted much attention, but 
it w as commenced when sickness had already 
seized him, and it does not adequately represent 
his views. He was one of the forrndeis and first 
rroprietors of the Fortnightly Review. His jntel- 
ectnal gifts were associated with a most genial 
and kindly nature ; he was reputed one of the best 
talkeis of his time in French as well as English, 
and had lung projected a work on the history of 
France, but owing to ill-health it was never fairly 
begun. He died February 25, 1888. 

Morison, Robert, botanist, was a native of 
Aberdeen, born in 1620. Having borne aims as a 
royalist in the civil wars, be retired to France 
when his sovereign’s cause collapsed, and took the 
degree of doctor at Angers (1648). Two years 
later lie became superintendent of the garden 
formed at Blois hy Gaston, Duke of Orleans. 
After the Restoration he was appointed by Charles 
II. one of his physicians, ‘botanist royal,’ and 
1 professor ’ of Botany at Oxford, He was knocked 
down hy a coaclr in London, and died the follow- 
ing day, 10th November 1683. His chief work is 
Rlantarmn Hidoria Universalis Oxonicnsis (16S0). 

Moris op ianism. See Evangelical Union. 

Morlaix, a picturesque and nourishing port of 
France, in the Breton department of Fimstcre, on 
the tidal Dossen, 6^ miles from the sea and 38 
ENE. of Brest. It has many quaint timbered 
houses, a huge railway viaduct 207 feet high, and 
manufactures of tobacco, paper, &c. Vessels of 400 
tons can reach the quays. Moreau was a native. 
Pop. (1872) 12,723; (1S86) 14,174. See BERNARD 
OF MORL.UX. 

Morland, George, painter, was born in 
London, 26th June 1763, the eldest son of Henry 
Morland, crayonist (1712-97), to ■whom at fourteen 
he was articled for seven years, and who brought 
him up with extreme rigour. No sooner, then, 
had he become his own master than he went hope- 
lessly and utterly to the bad. His nraniage in 
1786 bad no power to check him ; and liis whole 
after-life was a downward course of debt and 
dissipation. He was regular only in this, that 
‘ every day he got thoroughly intoxicated, and 
then generally would lie all night long on the 
floor.’ Yet lie worked bard and rapidly, in the 
last eight years of Ms life turning out nearly nine 
hundred paintings and more than a thousand 
drawings. His strength lay in country subjects 
(pigs, Gypsies, and stable interiors); his sea-pieces, 
also numerous, are not so good. He died of brain- 
fever in a Holborn sponging-house, 29th October 
1804, See his Life by G. Dawe ( 1807 ). 
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Morley, a municipal borough in the West Killing 
of Yorkshire, 5 miles SW. of Leeds, with woollen 
nianufftctmes, coal-mines, and stone quarries. 
Mentioned in Domesday, it hecaine a borough only 
in iSSo. Pop. (1831) 4821 ; (1SS1) 13,011. 

Morley, Henry, English author, was horn in 
London, September 13, 1822, and educated at 
the Moravian School, Neuwied on-the-Rhine, and 
King’s College, London, where he edited the King’s 
College Magazine. After piaclising medicine at 
Madely, Shropshire, from 1844 till 184S, and keep- 
ing school for the next two years at Discard, Liver- 
pool, he settled down with some reluctance in 
London to literary work in connection with House- 
hold Words and the Examiner. Of the latter he 
was joint-editor from 183C to 1839, and sole editor 
from that year till 1864. He was English lecturer 
at King’s College for eight years previous to 1803, 
when he became professor of English Language and 
Literature at University College, London, an ofliee 
which he lesigned in 1889. In 1889 he conti ihutud 
the aiticle on English Literature to this work. In 
1,870 lie was appointed examiner in English Lan- 
guage, Literature, and History to the university of 
London. His numerous writings include Iloir to 
make Home Unhealthy (1830); A Defence of Ignor- 
ance (1831) ; Lives of Palissy (1852), Jerome Car- 
dan (1854), and Cornelius Agvippa ( 1830) ; Memoirs 
of Bartholomew Fair (1837), reprints of his essays 
in Household Words ; two volumes of Fairy Talcs 
(1839-60); English Writers to Dunbar (2 parts, 
1864-66), worked up anew into the fiist 4 vols., 
1887-89, of a projected complete history of English 
literature in 20 volumes); annotated editions of 
the Spectator (1868) and Boswell's Life of John- 
son (1886); Tables of English Literature (1870); 
Clement Marot and other Studies (1871); A First 
iS 'ketch of English Literature (1873); Library of 
English' Literature (5 vols. 1S76-S2) ; and Of Eng- 
lisfi Literature in the llcir/n of Victoria (1881). 
No man has done so much to make classical 
literature (both English and foreign thiough 
English translations) accessible to the people 
as Henry Morley through liis admirable series, 
Morley ’s Universal Library, embracing 63 volumes 
at a shilling each (1883-88); Cassell’s National 
Library, embracing 209 volumes at the price 
of threepence each (188G-90); and the Caris- 
Inoolce Library, a series of half-crown volumes 
issued in alternate months from September 1888. 

Morley, John, M.P., was horn at Black- 
burn, 24th December 1838; he was educated at 
Cheltenham and Lincoln College, Oxford, and, 
after taking his degree in 1859, was called to 
the bar, but chose liteialure as a profession. 
The best known of his books are Edmund 
Burke (1867), Critical Miscellanies (1871 and 
1S77), Voltaire (1872), On Compromise (1874), 
Rousseau (1876), Diderot and the Encydopcedists 
(1878), Richard Cobdcn (18S1). From 1867 till 
1SK2 he edited the Fortnightly Review ; and he has 
edited the ‘ English Men of Letters ’ series. He is 
an honorary LL.D. of Glasgow. Though possess- 
ing great literary faculty and power of phrase, Mr 
Morley’s desire has not been merely to write a 
readable hook or to transmit knowledge, hut 
always to make character stronger and deeper. 
He seems oppressed by the triviality of life ; he 
feels that only the best is worth an effort, hut that 
this is worth all effort, while indiffcience and 
mediocrity of aspiration are the greatest curses of 
mankind. In politics ho has been throughout life 
a pronounced Radical, and in religions questions he 
has long stood far apart from the great majority of 
his countrymen. 

He unsuccessfully contested Blackburn in 1863, 
and Westminster in 18S0. From 1880 to 1883, when 


he was elected for Neucastle-on-Tyue, Mr Moriev 
was editor of the Fall Mall Genetic. His articles 
in favour of Home Rule written then, and followed 
up by action in the House of Commons and speeches 
in the country in 1885, did much to influence public 
opinion before Mr Gladstone’s change of policy wa^ 
known. In 1S86 he became Irish Secretary till the 
dissolution which followed the lejection of the 
Home Rule Bill in that year. In 1890, during the 
difficulty as to the leadership of the Irish party, 
he directly supported Mr Gladstone. As a speaker 
Mr Morley has certainly succeeded in the country ; 
he has few of the superficial gifts of an orator, hut 
he never fails to convey to a public audience an 
irresistible impression of earnestness and sympathy, 
which has given him a personal hold on men’s mind's. 
Though not an advocate of state intorfeienee, he 
wishes polities to he icgarded as a means for raising 
the oppressed, and elevating national chaiucter. 
His political opponents say that Mr Morley is a 
man of letters, more (itted to write history than to 
make it, hut seized with a jicrver.se dosiie to he 
a jiolitician. Time will show whether to that 
earnest courage, which helped him to make a 
mark in literature, he adds the penetrating in- 
sight into the affairs of the moment and the 
quickness of decision which are also essential to 
the highest success in public life. See the Review 
of Reviews for December 1890. 

Morley, Samuel, merchant and philanthropist, 
was horn in Homorton, October 13, 1809. He entered 
his father’s hosiery waiehonso in Wood Street when 
sixteen, was methodical and punctual in his habits, 
and his influence was early felt in the business, 
in which he shared the chief responsibility along 
with his brother John from 1840 till 1834, when he 
became sole head of the concern. About 3000 jier- 
sons were employed in its seven factories. He was 
letuvucd to parliament for Nottingham, in the 
Liberal interest, in 1S65 ; was unseated on peti- 
tion ; represented Bristol, 1S08-83, and declined a 
jioerftge which was ottered to him in the latter 
year. Like Lord Shaftesbury, Moiley was identi- 
fied with many religious and philanthropic move- 
ments. Ho also ga\ e £6000 towards the erection 
of a Nonconformist memorial hall, and during 
1864-70 contributed £14,000 towards the erection 
of Congregational chapels. Liu died September 0, 
1886. See Life by Ilodder ( 1887). 

Moriltucr. See Earl. 

Mormons, or, as they call themselves, the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The 
founder of this religious organisa- curori«iit ism in v & 
tioii was Joseph Smith, who was i>>- 1. n. Lirrtnoott 
horn at Sharon, Vermont, on 23d cviminmy. 
December 1803. lie was the son of a farmer, and 
at the age of ten removed with liis parents from 
the state of Vermont to Palmyra, in the statu of 
New York, and four years later to the neighbour- 
ing town of Manchester. It was here, according to 
Ids claim, tlmt he received in 1820 his first revela- 
tion — liis divine call as a prophet of the Most High, 
with no less authority and power than were wielded 
by the ancient seers and piophets: of biblical fame. 
Prior to this he had belonged to no religious body, 
though of a spiritual turn of mind, with a leaning 
toward Methodism. He declared that no less a visi- 
tation than that of the Father and the Soil, of two 
persons of the Trinity, was vouchsafed to him. 
His second visitation from the unseen world was on 
the evening of 21st September 1823. A glorious 
personage appeared at his bedside, and, announc- 
ing himself as a messenger from the presence of 
God, ‘called me by name and said unto me . . . 
that God had a work for me to do, and that m,v 
name should he had for good and evil among ail 
nations, kindreds, and tongues. ... He said there 
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■was a book deposited, -mitten upon golden plates, 
giving an account of the former inhabitants of this 
continent, and the source from whence they sprung. 
He also said that the fullness of the everlasting 
nosjiel was contained in it, as delivered by the 
Saviour to the ancient inhabitants. Also, that 
there were two stones in silver bows deposited with 
tlie plates, and tire possession and rise of these 
stones was wlrat constituted sects in ancient 01 
former times, and that Rod had prepared them for 
the purpose of translating the book. . . . While he 
was conversing’ with me about the plates, the 
vision was opened to my mind that I could .see the 
place where the plates were deposited, and that so 
clearly and distinctly that I knew the place again 
when I visited it.’ This visitation was supple- 
mented by others, the same angel appearing to him 
thrice that night, and afterwards paying him 
seveial visits and instructing him at length in 
relation to his prophetic mission. The spot where 
the records lay concealed was described as being 
‘on the west side of a bill, not far from tire top, 
about 4 miles from Palmyra, in the county of 
Ontario, and near the mail-road which leads tlience 
to tire little town of Manchester.’ Thither the 
youth repaired the next da} 1 , and was shown the 
plates as he Itad been promised, but was not per- 
mitted to take them. Pour years later, however, 
after due disciplinary probation, on the night of 
September 22, 1827, the angel of the Lord delivered 
the sacred records into iris hands. They were en- 
graved on plates nearly 8 inches long by 7 wide, a 
little thinner than ordinary tin, and bound together 
by three rings running through the whole. Tire 
volume was altogether about 0 inches in thickness, 
a part of which was sealed. The characters, 
letters, or hieroglyphics upon the unsealed part 
were small and beautifully engraved. They repre- 
sented an unknown language, which Mormons 
have called the ‘Reformed Egyptian.’ Along 
with them were found the Uiini and Tlrummim, 
described by the angel j by means of this instru- 
ment, which is said to have home some resem- 
blance to a [rail 1 of spectacles, the Lord enabled 
the young man to translate the ancient records 
into English. Ho read off by the aid of the 
Prim and Thummim to his associate and scribe, 
Oliver (Jowdery, or other clerks, who wrote 
down the words exactly as be gave them. The 
first edition of the Boo k of Mormon (5000 copies) 
was published at Palmyra, New York, in 1830. 
It contained a prefatory testimonial, .signed by 
Oliver Cowdery, David Whitmer, and Martin 
Han is, to the effect that an angel of God came 
down from heaven and showed them the plates 
from which Joseph Smith translated the Book of 
Mormon ; and this was followed by the testimony 
of eight other witnesses, among them Joseph’s 
father and two brothers, who affirmed that ‘ Joseph 
Smith, junior,’ had shown them the golden plates 
containing the engravings. These were the only 
persons who were permitted to see them. They 
were returned to the angel after the work of trans- 
lation was done. Only the unsealed portion of the 
plates was translated, the sealed remainder being 
reserved, with a promise of translation at a future 
time. 

These records contain the primitive history of 
America from its settlement by a colony that came 
from the Tower of Babel, at the time of the con- 
fusion of tongues, to the beginning of the 5fch 
century of the Christian era. These primitive 
colonists of North America were called Jaredites. 
They were a race highly favoured of heaven, but 
degenerated and became wicked and corrupt, the 
sun of their civilisation finally setting in a sea 
of blood and civil strife, in which millions of souls 
were slaughtered. But a new race came directly 


from Jeiusalein about 600 B.C., and in time peopled 
both Noi tli and South America. The founder' of 
the new colony were Lehi and his wife, his four 
Mins Laman, Lemuel, Sam, and Nephi, with their 
wives; Zoram, a sen-ant, and his wife; in all 
sixteen persons. They landed on what is now the 
coast of Chili, in South Amciica. After LehiV 
death quarrels broke out among the brothels. The 
Lord had appointed Nephi to be the ruler of the 
new race of colonists, but his -jealous elder brothers 
rebelled, and were cursed by the Almighty for their 
iniquities, and condemned to have dark skins, this 
punishment to continue in their posterity. Tliey 
became ‘ an idle people, full of mischief and 
subtlety, which did seek in the wilderness for 
beasts of prey.’ They were known as Lainanites, 
and, according to the Buok of Mormon , were the 
ancestors of the American Indians. The Nepliites 
became highly civilised and piosperous, weie fair 
and beautiful to look upon, and weie greatlv 
ldessed of the Lord, though ofteu -ungrateful for 
his goodness. Both Nepliites and Lamanites 
increased and multiplied, but were almost con- 
tinually at war with each other. About the time 
of the Crucifixion, awful earthquakes, darkness, 
and destruction announced that event. Shortly 
afterwards Christ himself appeared out of heaven 
to the more righteous Nepliites. He showed them 
his wounded side and the print of the nails in his 
hands and feet, iiisti noted them in the truths 
of his gospel, healed the sick, blessed chil- 
dren, administered the saci anient, chose twelve 
apostles, and gave them power to found bis church 
with the same ordeis of priesthood, the same 
oulinances, gifts, powers, and blessings as in the 
Old Woild. Aftei a prolonged season of peace, 
the lesult of the spread of the work of Christ, 
which at one time was received by both Nepliites 
and Lamanites, hostilities between the two races 
were resumed, gradually the purity of their faith 
declined, and finally, about the year 385 A.D., 
a decisive conflict, similar to that which had 
destroyed the Jaredites in the same locality, took 
place near the hill Cumoiah, where the Nepliites 
were almost totally annihilated. The Lamanites 
remained a dark and benighted race, to people 
the waste of ruin, and faintly perpetuate in their 
customs and traditions the story of the illus- 
trious past. Shortly before the battle of Cumorah, 
a Nephite prophet named Mormon bad been 
commissioned of God to write an abridgment of 
the history of his people, from the records kept 
by their various piophets and rulers, to he hidden 
in the earth till Uod should see lit to bring it 
forth and 1 unite it with the Bible for the accom- 
plishment of his pui poses in the last days.’ This 
abridgment, written upon golden plates, was con- 
cealed in the hill by Moroni, a son of Mormon, and 
one of the survivors of the battle of Cumorah. He 
it was who appeared as an angel to Joseph Smith 
and told him where the plates were deposited. 
Such is the famous Book of Mormon, believed by 
the Latter-day Saints (hence called Mormons and 
Monnonites) to he of equal authority with the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures, and to form an 
indispensable supplement to them, containing 
God’s revelations to the New, as the others to the 
Old World. 

The work being published, attention was speedily 
drawn to it. The opponents of the Saints alleged 
that it was made up from a romance written by a 
quondam clergyman named Solomon Spaulding 
(1761-1816). This the Mormons emphatically 
deny, and the discovery of the original MS. of 
that romance by President Eaircliild of Oberlin 
College, 1884, corroborates their denial. Un- 
deterred by ridicule and hostility, the Mormon 
prophet and his associates declared that the 
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millennium was nigh at hand, that the Indian*, 
would soon he converted, and that the new 
Jerusalem, the Zion of the last days, v here the 
Saints would finally gather to piepare for the com- 
ing of the Lord in his gloiy, was to he lmilt in the 
heart of the Ameiican continent. America, they 
claimed, was the land of Joseph, bestowed upon 
him anil his posterity for ever by the blessing of 
the patriarch Jacob, as recorded in Genesis and 
Deuteionomy. The prophet’s house was frequently 
beset by mobs and ‘evil-designing persons ; ’ 
several times be was shot at and very nai ion ly 
escaped ; but his courage and zeal continued 
to bring him disciples, and on April C, 1830, the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was 
legally organised, with six members, at the house 
of Peter Whitmer, in Fayette, Seneca county, New 
York. Several months prior to this the Aaronic 
priesthood, restored by an angel who said that he 
was John the Baptist, was conferred upon Joseph 
Smith and Oliver C'owdery, and later they were 
ordained to the Melchizedek priesthood by the 
apostles Peter, James, and John. The new 
loligion spread rapidly and gained many converts. 
Branches of the church were established in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, the British provinces, 
and the New England states. The prophet was 
fiercely attacked by the loaders and preachers of 
the other religious denominations, hut held his 
ground firmly. Though hut poorly educated, he 
was a formidable opponent in the polemical field. 
In January 1S31, in compliance with levelation, 
the church removed westward and established its 
headquarters at Kirtland, Ohio, where it began 
to thrive amazingly. In the summer of 1S31 a 
colony from ICirthuul migrated to Missouri, where 
they purchased lauds in Jackson county, which 
had been revealed to the Mormon propl'iel as the 
chosen site for the city of Zion. At a place called 
Independence his colonists concentrated them- 
selves, established a priiitiug-piess, started a 
monthly periodical, the Evening and Morning 
Star, and continued to preach zealously and 
make proselytes to their faith. Their success 
and rapid increase here, as elsewhere, raised 
up enemies. Secret societies were formed to 
expel them from Missouri, their houses were 
attacked by mobs, their periodicals were stopped, 
their printing-press confiscated, their bishop tarred 
and feathered, and numberless other outrages com- 
mitted against them. Finally, in the autumn of 
1S33, the entire community, numbering about 
1300 souls, were driven from their homes, whipped, 
plundered, many of them killed, and the sur- 
vivors expelled from Jackson and scattered through 
tlie adjoining counties. The main body of the 
refugees found a resting-place and kindly welcome 
ill Clay county. 

Meanwhile the Saints in Ohio had suffered some 
persecution. On the night of March 5, 1832, at 
Hiram, Portage county, a mob broke into a house 
where the prophet was sleeping, tore him from the 
arms of his wife, hurried him to an adjoining meadow, 
tarred and feathered him, and forced aqua fortis 
into his month. Sidney Higdon, his associate, was 
similarly handled and rendered temporarily insane. 
Later on Smith was assailed by divers vexatious pro- 
secutions, but each time came off victorious. He set 
up a mill, a store, and a bank in Kirtland, and con- 
tinued his propagandist labours with great success. 
Tn June 1833 the building of a temple in Kirtland 
was commenced. Shortly afterwards a printing- 
press was established in the city, and Oliver Cowdery 
recommenced the publication of the Evening and 
Morning Star. In July 1834 the Mormon prophet 
visited for the third time his people in Missouri. 
He was accompanied by 204 persons, mostly young 
men. This was the ' Zion’s Camp ’ expedition, the 


object of which was to relieve the wants of their 
afflicted brethren who had been driven from their 
homes in Jackson county, and, if possible, effect 
a reconciliation between them and their former 
neighbours. They purchased lands in Caldwell 
county, Missouri, where they settled and founded 
the city of Far West. At Kirtland on February 
14, 1835, the Twelve Apostles of tho church were 
chosen, and soon after the council of the Seventies, 
their co-labourers in the ministry, was called into 
existence, and sent forth with the apostles to heMn 
the work of ‘pruning the Lord’s vineyard for the 
last time.’ 

In June 1837 Heber C. Kimball, Orson Hyde, 
Willard Richards, Joseph Fielding, and others 
left Kirtland for England, and landed at Liver- 
pool, July 20. Three days later they began 
preaching in Preston, and met with such rental k- 
able success that within the next eight months, at 
the expiration of which time Kimball and Ilyde 
returned to America, they had conveited and bap- 
tised about 2000 people. The British mission \x as 
the first foreign mission of the Mormon Church. 

On account of apostasy and poisecution Kirtland 
was now pretty much abandoned by the Saints, the 
main hotly of them with the piophet and other 
leading elders migrating to the new ‘ Stake of 
Zion’ in Missouri. They settled in Caldwell, 
Daviess, Clinton, Carroll, and liny counties, where 
they bought land and improved it. At Far West, 
Caldwell county, the corner-stone of a temple was 
laid, a printing-office was established, and a monthly 
paper, called The Ehlcr'n Journal, published. But 
an election riot in August 183S, in Gallatin, Daviess 
county, where attempts were made to prevent the 
Mormons from voting, and some of them were 
obliged to defend themselves against assailants, was 
made the pretext for further acts of violence and 
rapine, from which the Saints in the outlying settle- 
ments were sufferers. The mob even burned the 
houses and laid waste the property of some of their 
own sympathisers in order to make it appear the 
work of the Mointons, who wove falsely accused of 
deeds similar to those of which they were the 
victims. The result was a general uprising. The 
militia of the state was called out to suppress the 
riots, but took side with the mob against the un- 
popular Mormons. Governor Boggs issued an 
order for them to lie ‘ exterminated or driven from 
the state.’ and commanded Major-general Clark 
with several thousand troops to proceed at once to 
Far West and execute the decree. To tlris over- 
whelming force the inhabitants of the city peaceably 
surrendered, though compelled to look on and see 
their city sacked and pillaged, their wives and 
daughters outraged and insulted, and a number of 
their brethren lulled by the mob and the soldiery. 
The Mormon leader and about seventy others were 
retained as prisoners, and the body of their followers, 
on penalty of death, ordered to leave the state forth- 
with. From twelve to fifteen thousand people in 
the autumn and winter of 1838 crossed the Missis- 
sippi, and were kindly received in the neighbouring 
state of Illinois. Joseph Smith and the other pris- 
oners wore tried by court-martial (November 1) 
and condemned to he shot, but escaped execution. 

The Mormon prophet next rallied his people on 
the hanks of the Mississippi, principally at or near 
Commerce, Hancock county, Illinois, where they 
again purchased homes and founded the city of 
Nauvoo (q.v.). This region though naturally 
fertile was then a mere wilderness, but Mormon 
thrift and industry soon made it ‘blossom as the 
rose. ’ The legislature of Illinois granted a liberal 
charter to Nauvoo, and a body of Mormon militia 
was formed under the name of the ‘Nauvoo Legion,’ 
with the prophet himself asiLs commander. Mean- 
time the Twelve Apostles, with Brigham Young at 
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their head, liatl preached a wonderfully successful 
mi— ion in the British Wes, whence they sent many 
him di yds of converts acioss the Atlantic. Within 
tiie yeais the Mormons numhered in Illinois about 
20,000 souls. 

After a few years of comparative peace and pros- 
perity the tempest of persecution again burst upon 
the Moviuon comiunuity. Governor Ford ordered 
into service several hundred men, had Joseph Smith 
arrested with his brother Hyrinn, and immured in 
( ’artlume gaol, Willard Richards and John Taylor 
accompanying them. In the afternoon of June '27, 
'l8I4 a mob of about 150 men with blackened faces 
broke into the gaol and shot the two brothers Smith 
dead, also severely wounding John Taylor. The 
a— assins were never brought to justice. Mor- 
monisin was now thought to he doomed, hut under 
the leadership of Brigham Young it survived the 
shock of its prophet’s martyrdom : ‘ the blood of 
the martyrs 1 proved, as ever, to he ‘the seed of the 
church.' But the anti-Mormons were determined 
on the removal of the entire community of Latter- 
day Saints from the state, and the Mormon leaders, 
seeing no alternative Imt to comply with this de- 
mand or experience a repetition of the murderous 
scenes of Missouri, finally resolved once more to 
abandon their homes, and seek a haven of peace and 
safety in or beyond the Rocky Mountains. Accord- 
ingly, on 1st February 1846 a thousand families left 
Nauvoo, crossing the Mississippi on the ice. At 
Council Blutts, on the Missouri River, in tiro month 
of July 1846, Captain J. L. Allen of the United 
States army called on the Mormons to raise a 
battalion for service in the Mexican war. Tire 
exiles speedily raised the live hundred troops re- 
quired, though it took nearly all theiv able-bodied 
men. Tire families left at Council Bluffs, unable 
in the absence of the battalion to proceed farther 
that season, crossed the Missouri aud established 
1 Winter Quarters, ’now Florence, Nebraska. Mean- 
while the residue of the community left behind 
in Nauvoo, after a gallant defence of their city 
against the mob, which in violation of treaty came 
upon them in overwhelming numbers, were expelled 
from theiv homes and thrown shelterless upon the 
western shore of the Mississippi. 

In the spring of 1847 Brigham Young at the head 
of a picked hand of pioneers, 143 men, 3 women, 
and 2 children, started from Winter Quarters for 
the Bocky Mountains. They arrived in the valley 
nf the Great Salt Lake, the site of their present 
beautiful city, on July 24, and began to plough 
the ground and put in crops the same day. Seven 
hundred more wagons arrived that autumn, and 
1000 wagons in the autumn of 1S4S. In December 
1847 Brigham Young was chosen president of the 
church — an office left vacant since the death of 
Joseph Smith — with Heber C. Kimball and Willard 
Richards as his counsellors in the First Presidency. 
In 1849 the provisional government of the state of 
Deseret was organised at Great Salt Lake City, 
a state constitution adopted, and a delegate sent 
to congress to ask for admission into the Union. 
The petition was refused, but in September 1850 
congress created Utah a territory, and President 
Fillmore appointed Brigham Young governor, 
which office lie held from 3d February 1851 until 
Uth April 1858, when lie was succeeded in that 
office by Alfred Gumming. In 1857 the Mormons 
were falsely charged with being in a state of 
rebellion against the government, and President 
Buchanan sent a considerable military force to 
Utah. Young and his people fearing military ex- 
cesses, aud remembering the fate of Far West and 
Nauvoo, kept the army east of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains until the next spring, when arrangements 
were made for the peaceable entry of the troops, 
the Mormons having abandoned their city and 


huuounding part- and leinoved -outli, with the 
avowed deteimination of burning every building 
and reducing Utah to its iormei condition of hanen- 
ness if vindictively pursued. Tliev were not, liuvv- 
ever, molested. The troops passed quietly tin ough 
the city and encamped in Cedar Yalley,' about 40 
miles south-west, and the people letumed to their 
homes. Since then theii cities and settlements 
have extended from Idaho through Utah into 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, New and 
Old Mexico. The Moimons also have a settle- 
ment in British America. In Utah they have 
three temples in fit Geoige, Logan, anil Maori, 
ami a fourth, an imposing edifice, in Halt Lake 
City. 

The Mormons have sent many missionaries to 
the British Isles and neaily every other Euiopean 
country, also to Australasia, Africa, Palestine, the 
East and West Indies, China, Buima, Siam, South 
America, and the Society, Sandwich, and Samoan 
Islands, and from most of these places have 
gathered numerous converts. In 1849 the Per- 
petual Emigration Fund was established, to as-ist 
poor Saints in distant lands to emigrate to Utah. 
Annual and semi-annual geneial conferences of the 
whole church are held, generally at Salt Lake City, 
and quarterly couieienees in the various ‘stake-,’ 
aud usually in the various missionary fields. 

Organisation . — The ecclesiastical authorities of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
comprise two priesthoods — the Melchizedek or 
High Priesthood, and the Anionic or Levitieal, 
which is the lesser priesthood. The latter ministers 
in tempoial tilings, the fonner in spiritual things, 
though having general authority and super- 
vision over the whole. Apostles, seventies, lugh- 
priests, patriaiclis, and ekteis belong to the Mel- 
chizedek priesthood, bishops, priests, teachers, 
and deacons to the Aaronic. The highest authority 
in the church is the First Presidency, consisting 
of the president of the whole church and two 
counsellors. There have been four of these presi- 
dents— viz. Joseph Smith (martyred Julie 27, 1844), 
Brigham Young (horn June 1, 1801, died August 
29, 1877), John Taylor (horn November 1, 1808, 
died in exile July 23, 1887), and Wilfoid Woodiufi' 
(born March 1, 1807). The death of the president 
dissolves the First Presidency, the autfiority of 
which then devolves upon the next highest council, 
the Twelve Apostles, who nominate his successor. 
Since the death of Joseph Smith, selection has 
invariably been made of the president of the 
Twelve Apostles to preside over the church. The 
third body is the Seventies, of whom there are one 
hundred councils (commonly termed quorums), 
each of seventy memheis, each council having 
seven presidents, included in the seventy. The 
seven presidents of the first council of seventies 
preside over all the councils of seventies. The 
duties of the above three bodies are general rather 
than local. The cities anil settlements of the 
Saints are organised into stakes, each usually 
covering one county. Each stake lias a president, 
assisted by two counsellors, also a high council of 
twelve members (who aie high-priests), presided 
over liy the president of the stake and Iris two 
counsellors. Each stake is divided into several 
wards, presided over by a bishop and his two 
counsellors. The higli-priests of any stake form 
a council indefinite in number, A council of 
elders consists of 96 members ; of priests, 48 ; of 
te/icheis, 24 ; of deacons, 12. An apostle is ci special 
witness to all the world. Tlie Twelve Apostles are 
a travelling presiding high council, to build up the 
church and regulate the ail airs of the sanie in all 
nations, as well as at home, under the direction of the 
First Presidency, when there is a First Presidency. 
A seventy’s duty is to travel and minister under 
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the iliieetion of the apostles. The special oilice of 
a patriarch is to administer patriarchal blessings. 
Apostles, patriarchs, high-priests, seventies, bishops 
(if high-priests), and elders can preach, baptise 
(invariably by immersion), lay on hands foi the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, anrl minister in various 
other ordinances of the church. Neither priests, 
teachers, nor deacons can lay on hands for the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, but a priest may preach and 
baptise. Neither a teacher nor a deacon can 
baptise or administer the sacrament, which all the 
other officers named may do. The special duty of 
a teacher is to visit and teach the members in order 
to promote morality and faithfulness. The special 
duty of a deacon is to attend to minor temporalities, 
and to assist the teacher in his duties. 

Doctrine . — The articles of faith of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints : ‘ We believe in 
God, the Eternal Father, and in his Son, Jesus 
Christ, and in the Iiolv Giiost. We believe that 
men will be punished for their own sins, and not 
for Adam’s transgression. Wo believe that tluougli 
the atonement of Christ all mankind may be saved, 
by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the 
gospel. We believe that these ordinances are 
( 1 ) faitli in the Lord Jesus Christ ; (2) repentance ; 

( 3 ) baptism by immersion for remission ot sins ; ( 4 ) 
laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
We believe that a man must be called of God by 
“ piopliecy and by the laying on of hands,” by those 
who are in authority, to preach the gospel and 
administer in the ordinances thereof. We believe 
in the same organisation that existed in the primi- 
tive church — viz. apostles, prophets, pastors, 
teachers, evangelists, Ac. We believe in the gifts 
of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, healings, 
interpretation of tongues, &c. We believe the 
llible to he the word of God, as far as it is trans- 
lated correctly ; wo also behove the Bunk of Mor- 
mon to be the word of God. We believe all that 
God lms revealed, all that he docs now reveal, mid 
we believe that he will yet reveal many gloat and 
important tilings pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
We believe in the literal gathering of Israel and in 
the restoration of the ten Iribes ; that Zion will be 
built upon this [American] continent ; that Christ 
will reign personally upon the earth, and that the 
earth will be renewed and will reach its paradisaic 
glory. We claim the privilege of worshipping 
Almighty God according to the dictates of our own 
conscience, and allow all men the same privilege, 
let them worship how, where, or what they may. 
We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, 
rulers, and magistiates, in obeying, honouring, and 
sustaining the law. We believe in being honest, 
true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing 
good to all men ; indeed, we follow the admonition 
of_ Paul — “We believe all tilings, we hope all 
things,” we have endured many things, and hope 
to he able to endure all things. If there is any 
thing virtuous, lovely, or of good report or praise 
worthy, we seek after these things ’ ( Joseph Smith). 

They also believed in the patriarchal order 
of niairiage, as practised by Abraham, Jacob, 
and other ancient worthies ; they held that it 
is right and proper, under certain restrictions, 
for a man to have more than one wife, providing 
he is chaste and upright in his conduct and other- 
wise worthy of the privilege. Their marriages are 
‘for time and all eternity,’ as they believe in the 
perpetuation of the family relationships hereafter. 
Joseph Smith received the ‘ revelation on the eter- 
nity of the marriage covenant, including plurality 
of wives,' July 12, 1843, hut it was not published 
to the world until August 29, 1852. A woman, 
among the Mormons, who does not marry and 
hear children is regarded as not having fulfilled 
all the law of her own being. A defence of 


the system lias been set up on moial grounds 
as well as on the ground of revelation. Thev 
declare that prior to the advent of the Pacific 
railroads (which, by the way, the Mormons 
helped to construct), and the consequent influx 
of ‘Gentile’ civilisation, tlroir community was 
free from the horrible vices and degrading social 
evils that prevail elsewhere; fornication' arid 
adultery were unknown ; there were no piostilutes 
no vile scduceis, no illegitimate children. Then 
wives are asserted to be happy, virtuous, and 
healthy, and their social and domestic purity ami 
felicity challenge tire highest commendation. ‘ 

Congress has legislated repeatedly against the 
polygamic feature of tlieir faith. An anti-poly" am v 
law, passed in 1802, remained practically a"den'rl 
letter, only one conviction being secured in twenty 
years, and- that in a test case, upon evidence fin - 
nished by the defendant. For yeais after the pas?, 
ing of the act referred to congress peimittcd a 
Mormon delegate, who had several wives, to hold 
his seat in the House of Representatives; hut in 
1882 he was denied that right, ami a mono>'amic 
Mormon was sent in his stead to congress. In 
March 1882 an act supplementing the law of 
1862 was passed, making it an oll'ence punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment for a man to 
marry more than one wife or to cohabit with more 
than one woman. This act, popularly known as 
the Edmunds Law, was applied specially against 
the Mormons, and was rigorously enforced. In 
July 1887 a constitutional convention, composed 
entirely of numogamic Mormons, who were vastly in 
the majority in the church, met at Salt Lake City, 
and, adoptrng a constitution for the ‘state of 
Utah,’ containing a clause prohibiting and punish- 
ing polygamy and unlawful cohabitation, applied 
once more— the fifth time in the liistoiy of the 
territory — for admission to the Union as* a state. 
Like ail the previous applications, however, this 
was refused. Finally, in .September 1890 President 
Woodruff issued a proclamation declaring that the 
church no longer teaches the doctrine of polygamy 
or plural marriages, and accepts the United ‘states 
law prohibiting snob marriages; and this declara- 
tion was afterwards confirmed in conference. 

[The foregoing article is written from the Mormon 
point of view by Lhe historiographer of the church. 
For the massacre of an emigrant hand of ‘ Gentiles ’ 
at Mountain Meadow in 1877, see Danjtjss. The 
grounds upon which the Mormons were refused ad- 
mittance to the full rights of American citizenship 
were stated in November 1889 to ho these : ‘That 
the Mormon Church is a treasonable organisation 
hostile to the government of the United States, 
and that the oaths administered to its members in 
tlie Endowment House, on the occasion of then- 
passing through the initiation mysteries of “ endow- 
ment,” bind them to render implicit obedience not 
only in tilings spiritual, but also in tilings temporal 
and political, to the priests and officers of their 
church, and to avenge the death of the piopliels 
Joseph and Hyriiin Smith — this under penalty nf 
death for disobedience. The reasons for refusing 
Utah admission to the sLatus of a state of the 
Union will fall away when the Mormons give full 
and satisfactory proofs that they have really 
abandoned polygamy, and when the constitution 
of the United States shall have been so amended 
as to prohibit polygamy in all parts of the Union.’ 
These facts and reasons the Mormons deny. Yet 
from the proclamation referred to in the last para- 
graph above, it is evident that they determined to 
fulfil tlie requirements of the law, and to obtain 
their territory’s admission as a state. The Mormon 
Church is believed to number about 250,000 mem- 
bers, of whom 110,000 are in Utah. In the year 
1890 there were 3000 Mormons in New Zealand and 
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3142 in Great Britain. A Body calling themselve- 
the Reorganised Clnncli of Jesus Christ of Lattei- 
day Saints, and presided over By Joseph Smith, son 
of the founder of the Moimon Church, seceded in 
IStiO. They now numbei 23,000, and their head- 
quarter- ate in the states of Iowa and Illinois. 
They claim to be the orthodox Mormons and repudi- 
ate theii co-religionists of Utah, on the ground that 
Brigham Young rvas a usurper, and that plural 
marriage is a device of Young and his associates 
devised after Smith’s death and suppressed fin a 
time fui politic reasons. — En. ] 

The Book of Mormon lias been translated into scveial 
foreign languages, as also the Doctrine and Cove mints,, 
the Hymn-book, and the Voice of Warning. Besides 
these, "the principal Mormon publications are Life of 
Joseph Smith, Key to Theology, Spencer's Letters, Com- 
pendium of the Doctrines of the Cuspel, Life of Helen 
C. Kimball, Autobiography of Parley P. Pratt, Story of 
the Look of Mormon, Catechism for Children , Snow's 
Poems, Hurp of Zion, Correspondence of Palestine 
Tourists, and many minor works. The Moimon periodi- 
cals at present published embrace twenty in the United 
States, one m England ( Li verpool ), two in Scandinavia, 
and one m Switzerland. The territory of Utah supports 
the university of Deseret ; it takes rank, however, as a 
classical and normal school. Besides the official Mormon 
literature, J. H. Kennedy’s Early Days of Mormtnusm 
(1888) and H. H. Bancroft's History of Utah (1889), 
winch contains a full bibliography, may be consulted. 

Morning Glory* See Convolvulus. 

Morny, Charles Auguste Louis Joseph, 
Duo de, a French statesman, believed to have 
been the son of Queen Hortense ami of the Comte 
de Flahault, and consequently half-brother of Louis 
Napoleon. He was horn in Fails, 23d October 
1811, and adopted by the Comte de Morny. He 
entered the army in 1832, ami served with some 
distinction in Algeria; hut lie soon, abandoned a 
military life, anil in 1838 made his debut in the 
world of industry as a manufacturer of beet-root 
sugar. Ever after that time he was mixed up in 
all sorts of commercial and Jinancial speculations — 
railway companies, canal companies, French and 
fmeigu mining companies, credit societies, and 
various industrial enterprises. Chosen a deputy 
in 1842, ho quickly attained a prominent position 
on account of his aptitude for dealing with linancial 
question's. After the revolution of 1848 lie became 
attached to the cause of his half-brother, and was 
the leader of the subtle and treasonable policy of 
the Elysiie. He took a prominent part in the coup 
cl'etat, and became minister of the Interior. In 
1834-56, and again in 1837-65, he was president of 
the Corps Ldgislatif, which he succeeded in i educ- 
ing to subservience ; and was ambassador to Russia 
during 1836-57, where he married the rich and 
handsome Frincess Trubetskoi. He died 10th 
March 1865. The character of the ‘ Due de 
Mora’ in Daudet’s Nabob is based on this clever 
and unscrupulous politician. 

Moroni, Giovanni Battista, painter, was 
horn at Albino, near Bergamo, about 1510, and 
was a pupil of II Moretto of Brescia (149S-1555), 
whose veal name was Alessandro Bonvicino ; both 
these men excelled as portrait-painters. Indeed, 
of the North Italians, Moroni ranks next to 
Titian, who greatly admired his portraits. The 
attitudes in Moroni’s pictures are easy and 
natural, the draperies well managed, and the pre- 
dominant tone of colour is silvery. An excellent 
example of his style is the ‘ Tailor ’ in the National 
Gallery, London, where there are also four other 
portrait-pieces from his brush. Moroni likewise 
painted sacred subjects of the usual types, now in 
the Brera at Milan, at Bergamo, at Verona, and 
other places in North Italy. He died 5th February 
15,8. 
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Morocco, or Maeocco, known to the nath e- 
as Maghrcb-tl - Akso , ‘ the farthest west,’ L an 
empire or sultanate which, though at one time 
comprising a portion of Algeria in one direction, 
and exercising in the other a modified jurisdic- 
tion as far as Timbuktu, is now conlined to 
that part of north-west Africa hounded on the E. 
(at the Wad Kiss) by Algeria, and on the S. bv 
Gape Nun and the Wad I)raa, though both heie 
ami on the Sahara side of the Atlas the limit-. 
of the empire are rather indeterminate. Very 
little of tiie country lias been even roughly 
surveyed; but, according to the vague know- 
ledge possessed, it contains about 314,000 sq. 
m., of which the ‘Tell’ or feitile region west of 
the Atlas contains 78,000, the Steppes or Hat 
.sterile upland pastures, 27,000, and the Desert or 
Sahara, 209,000 sq. m. Politically, Morocco com- 
prises at present the old kingdoms of Fez and 
Morocco and the territories of Tablet (Tafilalet) 
and Sns ; hut the two latter are almost independ- 
ent, recognising the sultan only as the Prince of 
True Believeis, an office which he holds as the most 
powerful of the Sheieefs or descendants of Mo- 
hammed. The^e four principal governments aie 
divided into seventeen primary provinces or 
‘ anmlats,’ each presided over by a Ivaid oi 
‘Bashaw,’ as the Emopeans call him, who again 
lias under him various minor officials directing 
the alfaiis of the smaller districts, until the head- 
man of the village is reached. Many of the 
Arab and most of the mountain tribes are 
practically independent, never being troubled 
by the Bheieelian ofliceis, and pajing taxes 
only when an army enteis their country. Over 
this region, living' in a few moderately-sized 
towns, and numerous little stationary villages 
of stone or clay (debars) or in the tent hamlets 
(donors) of wandering tribes, is .scattered a 
population variously estimated from 2,500,000 to 
13,000,000 — the actual number being perhaps be- 
tween three and four millions. But there is no 
census, and the country-people, in order to avoid 
the extortion of the lioops and the ‘ moiina,’ oi gift 
of piovisions to favoured tiavellers, piefer to live 
in retiled spots at a distance from the ordinary 
rentes through the countiy. Morocco is, as a mle, 
mountainous, the Atlas (q.v.) traversing it in 
several chains from south-west to north-east, and 
by various spurs both to the coast country and 
to the desert. There are, however, numerous level 
plains, some of which are of great extent, and very 
rich, the soil being in many places a deep, black 
loam, evidently the bed of an ancient lake or of a 
primeval forest. There are also numerous moie or 
less level plateaus similai to those of Algeria. But 
with the exception of parts of the Atlas, the forest 
of Mamora, the date and argan groves of the south, 
and a tew straggling copses around the burial-places 
of saints, Morocco lias, in the course of the last 
thousand yeans, been almost denuded of timber, the 
palmetto ( Chinnier ops hmniUs) scrub being about 
the most common repiesentative of woodland. 
Consequently the country looks bald, rolling bills 
and monotonous plains, green in spring, brown 
during summer and autumn, being the most char- 
acteristic features of the north, though some of 
the glens and mountain-regions are extremely 
picturesque. Farther south, and on the other 
side of tiie Atlas, where long droughts, followed 
by famines, are common calamities, and the rain- 
fall is at tbe best of times scanty and uncertain, 
sandy wastes are the prevailing characteristic ; but 
in western Morocco, though the soil is sometimes 
thin and out of the river-valleys stony, actual 
desert is rare, and, except where tbe sand has 
been drifted inland by the winds, not unlitted for 
pasturage. 
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The central range of the Atlas forms the water- 
shed separating the streams which flow' into the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean from those which run 
southward toward the desert, where they are often 
lost in marshy ‘ sinks ’ or sebkhas. And of the 
streams falling into the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, many are in the hot season or after long 
droughts little better than a succession of pools 
connected by threads of water, though rolling in 
brown floods from bank to bank during the wet 
season, when they are dangerous to cross. None of 
them are navigable for any distance from their 
mouths, which are always impeded by bars and 
shoals. Yet before the 14th century vessels of 
considerable tonnage went 40 miles up the Sus to 
Tarudant, and stem-wheel steamers could even yet 
easily navigate the Sebu to within a few hours 
of Fez. But there are not even barges on them. 

The climate of Morocco varies much, though the 
western slope, being tempered by the sea-breezes 
and protected from the not desert-winds by the 
Atlas, is temperate, the thermometer seldom falling 
below 40° or rising above 90°. But in summer the 
interior valleys are very hot, and in winter snow 
often falls in Fez and Mecpiinez, where ice an inch 
thick is by no means uncommon. In Tangier there 
has been a slight snow-shower about twice in 
forty years, and in Mazagan even less frequently. 
Farther south extremes of heat and drought are 
more common, though as a rule the climate is 
equable, and, unless in swampy [daces during 
summer, extremely healthy. In the Sus country 
and the region of Tafilet rain is scarce ami in places 
almost unknown. But farther north, and on the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean slopes, it falls with 
tolerable regularity every year between October 
and April, the amount being at times so great that 
the low lands are flooded, the rivers impassable, and 
the mountain-sides, unprotected by wood, furrowed 
by torrents, sweeping the soil and debris before 
them into the valleys below. On the upper reaches 
of the Atlas there is all summer a June-like atmo- 
sphere; hut in winter they are capped deep with 
snow. 

Morocco is thus litted for growing any crops of 
the temperate and tropical zones, and under a 
better government would become, as Barbary was 
in Roman times, the granary of Europe. Wheat 
and barley are grown largely, and were they 
allowed to he freely exported would he produced 
in immense quantities. Maize forms the chief 
export of Mazagan. Various gums, oranges, figs, 
almonds, lemons, and dates are among the other 
vegetable products. Cotton and hemp are grown 
for home consumption. Tobacco cultivation is 
prohibited and its use forbidden by the sultan, 
though both it and ‘keef’ (Indian hemp) are 
used. Most European fruits grow well, and among 
other products sugar has been raised. Cattle 
(under treaty arrangement with Gibraltar) are 
exported ; hut no animals can he sent out of the 
country without an imperial permit. The exports 
(maize, beans, chick-peas, olive-oil, wool, almonds, 
dates, fowls, eggs, hides, hones, esparto, cattle 
to Gibraltar, &c.) amounted to £1,286,723 in 
1887, and the imports (cotton goods, oloth, 
tea, coffee, sugar, candles, hardware, &c.) to 
£1,258,354, of which £630,245 were from Great 
Britain. The interior of the country is so little 
known, and the Atlas so entirely unexplored, 
except hastily in isolated places, that little can 
he said with certainty regarding its mineral wealth. 
But enougli has been ascertained to enable 
us to assert that gold (placer and in quartz), 
copper, tin, argentiferous galena, nickel, antimony, 
iron, and manganese abound. Coal and petroleum 
have been indicated. Rich silver lodes exist at 
Gondoli near the head-waters of the Sus, and rock- 


salt is mined near Fez. But these mineral deposits 
are scarcely touched, and no European is allowed 
even to visit the mines. 

The flora of Morocco is essentially European, 
so far as the western side of the Atlas is con- 
cerned, that of the Atlas generally being a southern 
extension of the temperate flora of the adjoining 
continent, with little or no admixture of southern 
types. 

The fauna partakes of a similar character, the 
Barbary fallow-deer, wild hoar, Barbary monkey 
(found also in Gibraltar), a species of porcupine, 
and wild cat being the most characteristic mam- 
mals ; hut the lion, once common, is now very rare 
in the inhabited parts of the country. The birds 
and fishes are those of southern Europe; of the 
forty species of reptiles and amphibia known, 
tweiity-two also belong to Spain ; and only eight of 
Lhe Moroccan species, according to Biittger, inhabit 
tlie Ethiopian region — facts all pointing to a time 
when the Strait of Gibraltar did not divide Europe 
from Africa. Ostriches are seen only in the ex- 
treme south. Locusts often devastate the country. 
The Barbary horses have sadly deteriorated; while 
in agriculture, oxen, donkeys, camels, and even 
women yoked with them, are commonly employed 
to drag tlie rude one-stilted plough and the harrow, 
which consists of a bunch of thorns. 

The inhabitants consist of six principal groups. 
The (1) Berbers ( Brabcr ) or ICahyles, of whom 
the Amazigh, Shelluh, and Tuareg are only 
branches, are the aborigines. They inhabit for 
the most part the mountain regions, and are still 
only half subdued. (2) The Arabs are descendants 
of the invaders who came in the 7th century. 
(3) The Jews were very early settlers, semi- 
independent colonies still subsisting in the Atlas 
and the Sus country, though most of them in 
the towns are refugees driven out of Spain and 
Portugal. (4) A few thousands of Europeans, 
chiefly Spaniards, are almost entirely confined to 
the coast towns. (5) The 1 Moors,’ a term vaguely 
applied to all the Mohammedan inhabitants, are 
really Arabs with a large admixture of Spanish and 
other European bloods, and the name ought properly 
to he restricted to the inhabitants of the cities. 
(6) Tlie Negroes, of whom there are large numbers, 
were brought from tlie Soudan as slaves. Most of 
the latter are still in this condition, though the 
descendants of some of them now occupy high 
places in the army and the government. The 
Jews, though sorely oppressed when not under the 
protection of some ‘ Christian ’ power, prosper 
amazingly, and are allowed a certain autonomy 
in their own affairs, lmt are confined in the cities 
to a ‘ mellah ’ or Jews’ quarter. In spite of many 
indignities, some have managed to hold offices of 
profit in the court. 

The sultan, who is the last independent sovereign 
in the Barbnvy States (of which Tripoli is now 
directly under the sultan of Turkey), is one of the 
most perfect specimens of an absolute monarch exist- 
ing. He is ‘ the state. ’ His so-called ministers are 
simply the favourites of the hour. Everything 
must pass through liis hands. He receives the 
entire revenue, believed to he about £1,800,000 per 
annum, and spends as little or as much of it as he 
pleases. Every office is directly or indirectly pur- 
chased, small salaries or none are paid, the holders 
recouping themselves by plunder and oppression, 
tempered by the fact that at any moment they 
may he forced to disgorge to tlie sultan, or in 
default be left to rot in tlie loathsome Moroccan 
dungeons, or he beaten or tortured to death. All 
justice is bought and sold. Yet, owing to the re- 
ligious fanaticism of tlie people, and the mutual 
jealousies of the European powers, whose represen- 
tatives reside at Tangier, the political equilibrium is 
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in e^rveil, and the long-expected cUbdcle postponed. 
The only European nation which at present lias 
anv territory in Morocco is Spain, which maintains 
a fortress at Ceuta, and four convict settlements, 
and a fishing-station at Ifni. But independently 
of the sacred chiefs of Sus, the Grand Sliereef of 
\Vazan, as the nearest descendant of Mohammed, 
governs that city and is lord paramount or pro- 
prietor of a large territory in the neighbourhood ; 
where lie is, or was before he became a French 
subject and became addicted to Frankish ways, 
almost as powerful as the sultan himself. 

Education is at a low ebb. Few of the people 
can read or write, a capacity to lepeat by heart 
passages of the Koran or of A1 Be kk I lari ’s com- 
mentaries upon it, and the traditions being almost 
the sum of what is taught in the village schools. 
The so-called ‘ university ’ of Fez is nowadays 
merely a seminary attached to the chief mosque 
for the training of religions acolytes. Printing 
is still an unknown art, save amongst the Euro- 
peans of Tangier. There are no roads except 
bridle-paths, and no wheeled carriages in the in- 
terior except the sultan’s state coaches. The chief 
industry besides the rude agriculture of the Berbers 
and Arabs, and the breeding of horses ami mules, 
is the making of 1 morocco ' leather, harness, slip- 
pers, red ‘Fez’ caps, cloth for native apparel, 
the chiselling of brass trays, the making of rough 
pottery and of inlaid flint-lock muskets, and the 
weaving of carpets (principally in Rabat). The 
he-.t mechanics and the jewellers are Jews. 

The army has of late years been reorganised under 
European officers, a Scotsman (Ka'fd Maclean) 
taking the chief part in this task, so that at present 
there is a force (the Askar) of about 10,000 men, 
drilled, armed, and clothed after an approach to 
the European fashion, the rest being mainly un- 
disciplined native levies. Altogether, the sultan 
is believed to be able to mobilise upwards of 
100,000 men, and double that number should 
the Faith be in danger. There is now no navy 
— imperial or mercantile— a single steam -transport 
representing the once-dreaded ‘Sallee rovers.’ 

Morocco is connected with Spain by telegiaph, 
anil the telephone is in use in Tangier, Casablanca, 
and other coast towns. The posts also are confined 
to the Europeans. Morocco has three capitals or 
imperial residences, at one of which the sultan 
and his army reside at uncertain intervals and 
for indeterminate periods. These are Fez (q.v.), 
Makinas or Mequinez (q.v.), and Marakesch, 
better known as the City of Morocco (q.v.). 
Beside these the principal coast towns are 
Tangier (20,000 to 25,000 people); Tetnan (25,000), 
a little way up the Martil River ; Laraclie ( El- 
Arish), with 10,000 people (1800 Jews and 200 
Europeans) ; Rabat and Sallee, on opposite sides of 
the Bu-Ragreb River (21,000); Casablanca, or 
Dar-al- Baida (8000); Mazagau (5000); Saffi 
(8000) ; and Mogador (q.v.). But all of them are 
decaying, most of them in partial ruins, and 
without any exception filthy, undrained, and 
insanitary to the last degree. "When not mere 
collections of flat-roofed or thatched huts, of sun- 
dried bricks, around a kasbah or walled fortress, 
they are congeries of narrow intricate lanes, often 
covered over with vines or reeds to keep out the 
sun. These lanes are lined with shops which look 
like largo packing- boxes, with the lids raised as 
a penthouse and padlocked at night, or else with 
whitewashed windowless walls, over which here 
and there rise the square towers of a mosque. 
But within these is often a pleasant courtyard 
shaded by oranges and palms and cooled by a 
fountain, into which open gaily Arabesque-painted 
rooms, furnished with the rich carpets that con- 
stitute the principal furniture of a strictly Moorish 


house. The sole accommodation for travellers is 
caravanserais, with a yard for beasts and unfurnished 
rooms for their owneiv. 

After being for moie than four centuries a part 
of the Roman empire, and in the latter period of its 
sway veneered with a corrupt Christianity, ‘Mauri- 
tania Tingitana’ fell (429 a.D.) into the hands of 
the Vandals, who held it until 533, when Belisarius 
having defeated them it became subject once more 
to the Eastern Empire. But in the year 680 the 
Arab invasion began, and with little intermission 
the Arabs have ever since been possessors of the 
country, and the entire population aie now the 
most fanatical adherents of Mohammedanism. At 
first, with Spain, part of the califate of Bagdad, 
it became divided into several independent nom- 
arcliies, and during this period the country en- 
joyed a prosperity to which it has ever since' been 
a stranger. After seeing the successive dynasties of 
the Edriaite (789 A.D.), Mahhditi, Zeiridr, Almora- 
vidi, Almohadi, Beni Marini, Uatasi, Shereefi-El- 
hhoseini, and Sltereefi El-Eileli (or Alides), aird 
almost unbroken civil and foreign wars and revolu- 
tions, Muley (Mnliit = ‘My Lord’) Ismail (1692- 
1727) united the entire country under his sway, and 
as one empire it has, with occasional rebellions, 
continued ever since. Morocco though now 
more contracted than formerly, has at present, 
with the exception of the Spanish ‘presidios,’ 
no foreign strongholds on its coast, as there 
were up to the year 1769, when the Portuguese 
evacuated Mazagan ; and since the unsuccessful war 
with Spain in 1859-60 the country has not been 
disturbed by foreign hostilities. But it is still very 
backward. A passive resistance is offered to every 
improvement, and, though Christian blavery anil 
piracy by government vessels have been abolished 
since 1817-22, and foreign trailers have nominally 
had access to all parts of the empire, the interior 
is not much different from what it was a thousand 
years ago, and many cities and districts are still 
dangerous or impossible to visit. The slave-trade 
is as brisk as ever, negroes being openly hawked 
about the streets of the ports, and systematically 
offered for sale in the markets of the larger towns 
of the interior. The sultan’s chief complaint against 
the European representatives is that some of them 
sell ‘protections’ wholesale to his subjects, and 
that thus whole villages are passing from under liis 
sway ; while they justly insist that every obstacle, 
short of absolute abrogation, is offered to the carry- 
ing out of the treaty obligations, and that owing to 
the long distance of the court from Tangier and the 
almost continual absence of the sultan during bis 
punitory and tax-collecting expeditions it is hard 
to transact any business with linn. 

The city of Morocco (Arab. Marakesch, by 
which name it is usually known among European 
residents), the southern capital of the empire of 
the same name, is situated in 31° 37' 28" N. lat. and 
7° 36' 30" W. long., between 4 and 5 miles from the 
left bank of the Tensift, at the northern end of 
an extensive and fertile plain dotted with date- 
palms, 1447 feet above the sea, about three and a 
half days’ journey from Mogador and Mazagan, and 
two and a half from Saffi. It is surrounded by a 
lime and earth (‘tabia’) wall, once strong, but 
now dilapidated, more than five miles in circum- 
ference, between 20 and 30 feet high, flanked at 
regular intervals by square towers, and pierced 
by seven gates, some of which are said to have 
been brought piece by piece from Spain. The 
town is squalid and ill-built, though it hears the 
marks of former grandeur, the mean, flat-roofed, 
windowless houses on either side of the narrow, 
irregular, unpaved, filthy streets, being mostly 
one-storied and half in decay. A large portion of 
the immense space within tlio walls is occupied by 
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ill-kept gardens, open areas, and ‘soks,’ or market- 
places ; the eight large cemeteries are outside the 
n ails. In the bazaar and merchants' quarter — the 
‘ Kaiseria,’ a partially-covered area — a considerable 
local trade is carried on with the country-people, 
the mountaineers from the neighbouring Atlas, and 
with Sus, Talilet, Mazagan, sail!, and Mogador, 
though the commercial importance of Morocco is 
much less than that of Fez. Morocco possesses 
many mosques, one of which, the Kutuhia, lias a 
tower after the model of the Ilassan in Rabat 
and the Girakla in Seville, 230 feet high. There 
are several tanning and leather-dyeing establish- 
ments of considerable extent, though of late 
years European goods have been gradually dis- 
placing native manufactures. The population 
varies according to the presence or absence of 
the sultan, hi.s court, and army. In ordinary 
times it does not exceed 00,000, of whom from 
7000 to 8000 are Jews, living in a ‘mellah,’ or 
Ghetto, under the most degrading physical, politi- 
cal and moral conditions. But no Europeans 
reside permanently in the city. On the south, 
outside tho walls, stands the imperial palace, an 
irregular conglomeration of gardens and buildings 
covering about ISO acres. But of late the sultan 
has resided very little here, a year or more often 
elapsing without liis setting foot in the place. 

Morocco was founded in 1072 by the Emir Jusef 
ben Tachefyn, and reached the summit of its 
prosperity in the 13th century. In those days 
it is affirmed to have contained more than 
700,000 inhabitants. But for several centuries, 
owing to civil wars, during which the rebellious 
Berbers more than once sacked it, the city, like 
all the interior towns of Morocco, lias been rapidly 
retrograding. However, owing to its excellent 
situation in sight of the Atlas from which cool 
streams are always flowing, its gonial healthy 
climate, and its command of the trade routes across 
the mountains, Marakesch is safe to have a great 
future when Morocco knows other masters "than 
the Moors. 

See Chenier, liccherches historiques sur les Maurcs 
( 1787 ) ; Godard, Description ct ITistoire du Maroc ( 1SG0 ) ; 
feenou, Description gtoc/raphiquc dc l' Empire dc Maroc 
(1816) : Tisset, Rech. sur la Gtou. comparCe dc la hlaure- 
tanie Tiwjitane (1877); Hooker and Ball, Tour in 
Morocco (1878); C'aatellauos, Descr. hist, dc Marrnrcos 
(1878); Benz, Timbuktu (vol.i. 18S1); Do Kerdcc-Cliuny, 
Guide du Voi/ageur ait Maroc (1888); Erckniann, 
Dc Maroc Moderns (1885); Thomson, Travels in the 
Atlas and Southern Morocco (1889); Dc Fuucauld, 
Reconnaissance au Maroc (1888) ; Stutfield, El Maghreb 
(1S8G) ; Harris, The Land of an African Sultan (1889) ; 
Do la Martiniih'e, Morocco ( 1889 ) ; De Campon, Un 
Empire qui oroide (1S8G) ; Houdas' translation of Abou’l- 
qasem ben Alnned Ezzidni, Lc Maroc de 1031 h 1813 
1 1S8G ) ; and tlia works and papers noted in tho biblio- 
graphies of ltenou and De la Martiniih'e, and in the 
notes to Brown’s edition of Pellow’s Adventures (1890), 
and to the Hakluyt Society’s edition of Leo Africunus. 
See also Moons, Bemeks, Baubaky. 

Moron, a town of Spain, on the Guadaira, 32 
miles by a branch-line SE. of Seville. Its mined 
castle was once almost impregnable. Pop. 14,879. 

Morpeth; a market-town of Northumberland, 
on the winding Wanslieck, 16 miles N. of New- 
castle. Tho parish church dates from the 14th 
century ; the free grammar-school, founded by 
Edward VI. in 1552 ; lias an endowment of nearly 
£500 a year, and in 1859 was rebuilt, after a 
chancery suit lasting 150 years. The town-hall 
(restored in 1870) was erected in 1714 by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and the county-hall in ISIS at a cost of 
£80,000. (Morpeth has llannel-factories, breweries, 
tanneries, iron-foundries, Ac. , with collieries and 
quarries in the neighbourhood. From 1553 till 1832 


it returned two members to parliament, but now 
only one ; the parliamentary borough was extended 
in 1868. Pop. (1831) 10,011; ( 1 SSI ) 33,402, of 
whom only 4556 were in the municipal borough'. 

Morpheus (Gr., ‘moulder’), in classic mytho- 
logy, the son of sleep and the god of dreams. He 
is so named because lie shapes or moulds the dreams 
that visit the sleeper. He is first mentioned by 
Ovid, and is represented as an old man with winos 
pouring somniferous vapour out of a horn. 

Morphine, or Morphia, Cj-HmNOalljO, was 
the first alkaloid isolated in a pure state (by 
Sertiirner, an apothecary, in Hanover in 1816), 
The name morphia was given to it in allusion to 
its crystalline form ( Gr. inorphe, ‘ form ’ ). It is the 
most important of the alkaloids existing in opium, 
of which it usually constitutes from -J-th to T 'jth by 
weight, and in which it is combined with meconic, 
sulphuric, and probably other acids. It is obtained 
as white, silky, translucent crystals, with a bitter 
taste and alkaline reaction. Morphine is soluble 
in about 1000 parts of cold and in 400 of boiling 
water ; boiling alcohol dissolves it freely ; hut it is 
insoluble in pure ether and chloroform, (Morphine 
is not so easily detected in cases of poisoning by 
opium as Meconic Acid (q.v.). The following are 
some of the ordinary tests for it : concentrated 
nitric acid added to morphine or any of its salts 
gives an orange colour; when it is' mixed with 
iodic acid iodine is liberated ; in solution it gives 
a blue colour with porsalts of iron. 

Morphine is tho only opium alkaloid which is 
soluble in lime-water, and this property affords one 
of the best means of extracting it. A watery in- 
fusion of opium is boiled with milk of lime, filtered, 
mixed with powdered sal-ammoniac, and again 
boiled. By this means the lime is converted into 
the chlorido of calcium, the ammonia is volatilised 
by the heat, while the morphine is precipitated in 
an impure form, which admits of easy purification. 

Morphine combines with acids to form crystallis- 
able salts, which are readily soluble in water and 
in alcohol. Of these, the hydrochlorate (muriate), 
the acetate, tlie bimeconate, and other salts are 
much used in medicine. Apomorphia, a white 
crystalline powder with physiological properties 
like those of morphia, is obtained by heating 
morphia with au excess of hydrochloric acid. 

The therapeutic uses of morphine and its salts 
are very similar to those of Opium (q.v.), but mor- 
phine is employed largely in cases where' Hypo- 
dermic Injection (q.v.) is desired. The ordinary 
dose of morphine, or its salts, when given to ail 
adult to allay pain or induce sleep, ranges from 
an eighth of a grain to half a grain. Many 
persons are addicted to the habitual use of mor- 
phine, Tho effects are very much the same as those 
of opium, and it is taken for the same reasons; 
but morphine is more rapid in action and more 
efficacious, and is not accompanied by some incon- 
veniences which attend the use of opium. The 
habitual abuse lias its origin in the legitimate use 
as a medicinal agent. But when the habit is 
established, tho evil consequences soon set in, 
though some constitutions suffer much more than 
others. As a rule, habitues become pale, sallow, 
emaciated, appetite is diminished, digestion dis- 
ordered, sleeplessness sets in, and defies extra 
doses of the drug. If, as is usual, the morphine 
is subcutaneously injected, all parts of the body 
within reach of the syringe may become one mass 
of sores, so that it is hard to' find a place for a 
new injection, The will is enfeebled : the man or 
woman becomes a mere paralytic. A special hos- 
pital has been equipped in Paris for victims of this 
self-indulgence. See Sharpey on ‘Morphinomania’ 
in the Nineteenth Century ( 1887). 
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Morphology (Or. morphs, ‘foim‘), the study 
nf organic foim and structure, tlie conn terpai t of 
physiology, which is concerned with habit and 
function.' The term was liist introduced hy 
Goethe in 1817, and is now generally used to 
include ‘ the whole statical aspects of tiie organic 
world,’ as expressed especially in anatomy, lioth 
descriptive and comparative, in histology, which is 
concerned with more minute structure, in paleon- 
tology or the study of extinct forms, and in so much 
of embryology as consists of structural investiga- 
tions at different stages of development. Hut 
whether engaged with anatomical or histological, 
palmontologieal ov embvyological studies, the con- 
-istent morphologist always eonsideis animals and 
plants at rest or dead, and analyses them into their 
parts ; while the physiologist on the other hand 
studies organisms in action or life, and seeks to 
discover, at various levels of investigation, the 
physical and chemical changes associated with 
their activity. Thus, in short, morphology' cor- 
responds to the ‘statics,’ physiology to the ‘'dyna- 
mics ’ of the organism (see Anatomy, Biology, 
Embryology, Function, Physiology). To the 
purely geometrical study of organic forms, their 
contour, axes, symmetry, ice.— a highly technical 
inquiry comparable to crystallography — Haeckel 
applies the special term promorphology. 

Tire simplest task of tire morphologist consists in 
describing form and structure, and the fulfilment of 
this with increasing thoroughness has placed tax- 
onomy or classification on a sure basis. But this 
necessarily involves analysing the organism into its 
parts— organs, tissues, and cells— a method which 
led, for instance, to the establishment of the cell- 
theory (see CELL), and has been associated with a 
parallel deepening of physiological inquiry (see 
Biology). Then follows the work of comparing 
part with part, in a series of organisms or in the 
same organism, alike in living and extinct, in adult 
and young forms. This has ted to the detection of 
fundamental similarities of structure or ‘homologies ’ 
{ see Homology ) — witness Goethe’s reduction of the 
flowering plant to an axis hearing numerous modi- 
fied or ‘metamorphosed’ appendages or leaves (see 
Botany, Flower) ; the comparison of oral and 
other appendages throughout the series of arthro- 
pods (see Crustacea, Insects) ; the discovery of 
the segmented character of the vertebrate skull and 
brain ; the recognition of the ovum as the common 
starting-point in the life-history of all organisms, 
or of tlie gastrula as a predominant stage in the 
development of animals ; the tracing of the em- 
bryonic layers to their derivatives in the adult (see 
Emdryology ) ; and so on throughout the triumphs 
of comparative anatomy and embryology. Finally, 
the facts of evolution have given the morpholo- 
gists warrant for yet wider generalising, in which 
the results of anatomy and histology, embryology 
and palaeontology, legitimately alloyed with physi- 
ological considerations, are welded together into the 
principles of differentiation. 

Seo the Introduction to Gegenbaur’s Comparative 
Anatom!/ (trails. by Jeffrey Bell, 1878); Haeckel, Gene- 
relic Morphologic (1800); Hatsohek, Lekriuck dcr 
Zoologies standard text-books of Zoology and Botany, 
and the histories of tlipse sciences by Carus and Sachs 
respectively; W. His, Unscre Kdrperform (187B), and 
also ‘ On the Principles of Animal Morphology,’ Froc, 
Roy. Sac. Edin. xv. (1888); Herbert Spencer, Principles 
of Biology (1804). 

Moryliy, Paul. See Chess. 

Morris, George Perkins, author of ‘ Wood- 
man, Spare that Tree, ’ was horn in 2802 in Phila- 
delphia, founded the New Yorl- Mirror and after- 
wards the Home Journal, with both of which 
N. P. Willis was associated, and died in New 
York, 6th July 1864. 


Morris, GouvEitXEUit, an American -tatesman, 
was horn in Monisania, New York, 31st Januaiy 
1752, graduated at King's (now Columbia) College 
in 176S, and was admitted to the bar in 1771. He 
early showed a talent for finance, and took an 
active share in the political affaiis of the Revolution 
period. In May 1780 he lost a leg through a full 
tram his carriage in Philadelphia. From I7S1 
to 1784 he was assistant to Robert Mon is, super- 
intendent of the national finance. In 1787 lie 
took his seat as a delegate in the convention that 
framed the United Staten constitution, and the 
year after sailed for Paris, where for two years 
he devoted himself to private business. The greater 
part of the year 1791 he spent in England as a 
confidential agent of Washington’s, and next served 
till August 1794 as United States minister to 
France. Returning to Ameiica in 1798, he sat for 
New York in the United States senate from 1800 
to 1803, and was chairman of the New York 
canal commissioners from 1810 till his death, 6th 
November 1816. 

.See Memoirs of Gouicrneur Morris, with Selections 
from his Papers anti Correspondence, by Jared Sparks 
(3 vols. Boston, 1832), anil Gouicrneur Morns, by 
Theodore Roosevelt, in the ‘American Statesman’ series 
( 1SSS ), also Tlie Diary and Letters ofGovrcrncur Morris, 
edited by his granddaughter, Anne Cary Morris (2 vols. 
1S89). The last contains many interesting glimpses of 
Paris in the fever of Revolution. 

Morris, Lewis, a copious writer of verse 
which has attained an extraordinary popularity, 
was horn in Carmarthen in 1832, and educated 
at Sherborne School and at Jesus College, Oxford, 
where in 1855 he graduated first-class in classics, 
and won the Chancellor's prize. He was called 
six years later to the English bar, and practised 
till 1881, when he accepted the post of honorary 
secretary to the university of Wales. In 1877 he 
was elected an honorary fellow of Jesus College. 
Mr Morris’s first offerings of verse appeared in 
1871, when under the pen-name of ‘ A New Writer’ 
lie published Songs of Two Worlds, which at 
once passed into numerous editions, and which 
was followed in 1874 and 1S75 by a second and 
third volume. In 1876 appeared The Epic of 
Hades, the work with which the author’s name 
is usually associated ; it has run into several 
•series, and these series into many editions. He 
has since published Gwen, a Drama ; The Ode of 
Life; Songs Unsung; Gycia, a Tragedy; and A 
Vision of Saints (1890), See., which have shown 
no falling off in popularity. 

Morris, William, the poet, was horn in 1834, 
and educated at Marlborough and at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he formed an important 
and Tasting friendship with Burne-Jones, the 
famous painter. He himself studied to be a 
painter, hut without success, his artistic tempera- 
ment being destined to have play in another direc- 
tion, In 1858 he published a small volume entitled 
The Defence of Gucncrere and other Poems, which 
passed almost unnoticed at the time ; hut in 1807 he 
won the attention and admiration of every ti-ue lover 
of poetry hy a long narrative poem entitled The Life 
and Death of Jason. The Earthly Paradise ( 3 vols. 
1868-70 ) confirmed his high reputation. This work 
is made up of twenty-four legendary and romantic 
poems of classic or of Gothic origin, recited hy 
Norwegian seamen who had sailed westward to 
find the earthly paradise. Mr Morris has since 
published Love is Enough (1873), the jEneid of 
Virgil done into English verse (1876), and The 
Fall of the Niblmigs, a Poem (3877). In col- 
laboration with Mr Eirikv Magnusson he has 
translated from the Icelandic Grettir the Strong, 
The Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs, and Three 
Northern Stories, and in 1890 began the publication 
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of En^lCIi veisioii- of the Sagas. Of lute years 
Mr Monis lias declared himself a Socialist, and 
his numerous writings and speeches in support of 
Socialistic doctrines have left him less time and 
inclination for poetiy. Five lectures, Hopes and 
Fears for Art, appealed in 1882. His eaily work 
is his heat; indeed, his fiist volume is his hest, and 
if lie is to live at all it will he hy reason of The 
Drfem c of Guenererc. These tliiity iyiics, median al 
in matter — deeply medieval in tone and eoloiu — are 
instinct with life, their characters ‘ flesh and blood 
under their chain-aniiour, and the trappings of 
their tabards. ’ With the bulk of Mr Morris's work 
it is different. It were impossible to praise too 
highly the exquisite and sustained beauty of form, 
of melody, or colour. The author is the hest of 
story-telleis ; he is unsurpassed in the simple fresh- 
ness of his natuial descriptions and the rippling 
music of his veise. But the people of his later 
poems hardly breathe the breath of life at all. 
They aie hut beautiful shadows, and the poems, 
it has been well said, aie Jit reading for sleepy 
summer afternoons. For such work one cannot pre- 
dict long life. Still from us who are of the present 
is tlieie not due a great debt to the writer who has 
led us away from the doubt and mental eonlliet, 
from the hideousness and materialism, of modern 
life into a beautiful gaiden of dreams? In 1863 Mr 
Monis and others founded the establishment for 
the manufacture of wall-papers, stained glass, tiles 
and artistic household decorations, which lias since 
been carried oil liy him, and has largely contributed 
to reform English taste in colour and design ( the 
aiticle on painted or stained glass, Vol. V. p. 246, 
is hy him). 

HI orris-dance. This rustic (lance, formeily 
an accompaniment to the May-day games and 
Whitsnn-nles, and not yet obsolete in England, is 
probably of Moorish origin. Douce conjectures 
it was introduced into England in the reign of 
Eduard III. by John of Gaunt on his return from 
Spain ; hut Strutt was of a different opinion, main- 
taining that the Moriseo or Moor dance differed 
from the morris-dance as practised in England, 
having been accompanied with castanets or rattles 
at the end of the fingers, and not with hells attached 
to various parts of the dress. The principal per- 
formers of the moiiis-dance were Robin Ilood, 
Maid Marian, the hobby-horse, and tiie Bavian or 
fool, the number of actors having varied at dif- 
ferent times. Shakespeare has several allusions to 
the moiris-dance ; the music and whimsical attire 
of the actors being referred to hy Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Morrison. Robert, the founder of Protestant 
missions in Cliina, was born of Scottish parentage 
at Morpeth, in Northumberland, 5th January 1782. 
He studied at one of the Independent colleges, 
and in 1807 he was sent to Macao and Canton 
hy the London Missionary Society. In February 
1809 he was appointed translator to the East India 
Company's factory at Canton, and by 1814 lie had 
completed the translation and printing of the whole 
of the New Testament. Four years later, by the 
help of 'William (afterwards Dr) Milne, he had 
done the same with the Old Testament; and in 
1823 lie completed and printed his great Chinese 
Dictionary in six large quarto volumes, at an 
expense to the East India Company of £12,000. 
It occupied him for sixteen years, and in connec- 
tion with it lie had accumulated a library of 
10,000 Chinese books. It contained 40,000 words 
expressed hy Chinese characters, and was after- 
wards translated into Japanese. In 1816 he 
acted sis interpreter to Lord Amherst. In 1818 lie 
established an Anglo-Cliinese College at Malacca. 
When he returned to England in 1824, he brought 


with him his collection of hooks, ultimately pie- 
sented to the Council of Univei -ity College, London. 
After visiting Fiance, li eland, 'and Scotland, he 
in 1S26 returned to China. In 1834 lie accom- 
panied Loul Napier to Canton as interpreter, and 
died there 1st August. Besides the works alieadv 
mentioned, lie is the author of Hover, Sin irai (1S12), 
being translations from the popular literature of 
the Chinese, a Chinese Grammar ( 1 S 1 5 ) , anil 
Chinese Miscellany (1823). In 1839 his widow 
published bis Memoirs. See also Townsend'- 
Hobart Morrison (1888). 

Morristown, capital of Morris county, New 
Jersey, on the Whippany River, 30 miles "by rail 
W. of New York. It is a pleasant .summer-resort, 
with some historic associations, and lias ivonwoiks 
and various mills ; 3 miles to the north is a lan'e 
state lunatic asylum. Pop. (1883) 8760. 

Morse. See Walrus. 

Morse, Samuel Finley Buekse, American 
artist, and inventor, was the eldest son of Rev. Dr 
Jedidiah Morse, gcoguipher, and was bom at 
Chariestown, Massachusetts, April 27, 1791. lie 
graduated at Yale College in 1810, and v Riled 
England with the American painter Washington 
Allston, to study painting with him and Benjamin 
West. In 1813 he received the gold medal of the 
Adelphi Society of Arts for his fust effort in .sculp- 
ture, the ‘Dying Hercules.’ Returning to New 
York in 1813, he became Lhe first president of the 
National Academy of Design, which was estab- 
lished in 1826, and tilled the office till 1S42, and 
was appointed professor of the Arts of Design in 
the university of the city of Now York in 1833, 
He did not give his entire attention to art, hut 
devoted much study to chemistry, especially to 
electrical and galvanic experiments ; and on a 
voyage from Havre to New' York in 1832 lie con- 
ceived the idea of a magnetic telegraph, which he 
exhibited to congress in 1837, and vainly attempted 
to patent in England. His claims to priority of 
invention over Professor Wheatstone in England 
have been the subject of considerable controversy 
(see Telegraph). He struggled on heroically 
against scanty means until 1843, when at length 
congress, at midnight, in the last moments of the 
session, appropriated 30,000 dollars for an experi- 
mental telegraph line between Washington and 
Baltimore. Morse lived to see his system of tele- 
graphy adopted in France, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, and Australia. Honours both 
from home and abroad were heaped upon him, and 
an international present of 400,000 francs was 
given him in 1858, at the instance of Napoleon 
III. A bronze statue was erected to him in New 
York in 187L He died in New York, 1872. See 
the Life by S. I. Prime (New' York, 1875). 

Mor.sluui.sk, a town of Russia, 58 miles N. of 
Tainboff and 149 by rail W. by N. of Penza, lias 
distilleries and an active trade in wheat, hemp- 
seed, and tallow. It w r as almosL burned to the 
ground in 1874. Pop. 21,190. 

Mortality. The subject of general tables of 
mortality is discussed at Insurance ; see also 
Vital Statistics. Weekly ‘Bills of Mortality,’ 
weekly reports as to christenings and burials, were 
first prepared by the parish clerks of London about 
1592-93, in consequence of the frequent recurrence 
of the plagne. The area ' within the ohl hills of 
mortality ’ was gradually increased, till in 1720 it 
extended to 21,5S7 acres. In 1801 the ‘New 
Tables of Mortality ’ gave the registration district 
an area of 30,000 acres, which has also been ex- 
tended till ‘Registration London’ had in 1S71-S1 
an area of 75,362 acies. See London. 

Mortar, a short and very thick piece of artillery 
of large calibre, firing a heavy shell at a fixed 
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anOe of 43° or thereabouts, so that the projectile 
max strike the object aimed at in a, direction mine 
or 'le.-s veitical. The range ib regulated by the 
amount of ponder used, which, being placed in a 
chamber completely closed by the projectile, pro- 
duces its maximum effect. Mortars are paitieu- 
larly useful at sieges, as their ‘high-angle’ lire 
enables them to search out the interior of the 
works, and against ships whose decks offer a vul- 
nerable target to such lire. The common type of 
mortar is a muzzle-loading smooth bore of 5.1, 8, 
10, or 13 inch calibre, filing a spherical shell ; hut 
rilled mortals and elongated shells were used by 
the Germans at the siege of Strasbnrg in 1870; anil 
tlie United States have a very powerful weapon 
in their 12 inch breech-loading rifled mortar or 





howitzer, shown in the figure. With a charge of 
33 Hi. of powder and 00“ elevation, this weapon 
will project a shell 1630 lb. in weight a distance of 
5i miles with such accuracy that five out of seven 
shots would injuie a vessel at that distance. The 
Russian artillery have a so-called field-mortar 
weigiiing only 9 cwt. , and firing a 46-lb. shell. 
This weapon is 3 feet long and of 0-inch calibre, 
hut being fitted with elevating gear is better 
classed as a howitzer. It is breech-loading, effec- 
tive up to 4000 yards, and as mobile as an ordinary 
field-gun. Very large mortars have been tried lit 
times, us at the siege of Antwerp citadel in 1832, 
when the French brought one of 24- inch calibre to 
the attack. This monster, owing to its timvieldi- 
ness and oilier causes, was a failure. Larger still 
is Mallet’s 36-incli mortar, constructed in 1855, of 
iion parts welded together, and now in Woolwich 
Arsenal. Only two or three rounds have been 
fired from this weapon, as it showed signs of crack- 
ing after being discharged. 

Mortar. See Cements. 

Mortara, Edgar, a Jewish boy who, on 23d 
June 1858, was forcibly carried off from his parents 
by the orders of the Archbishop of Bologna, on the 
plea that he had, when an infant, been baptised 
into Christianity by a Roman Catholic maid- 
servant. The manner of the hoy's abduction, and 
the refusal of the Roman Catholic authorities to 
give him up to his parents, becoming known 
throughout Europe, excited gieat indignation, 
more particularly in England. But the boy 
remained in the bands of tlie Roman Catholic 
Church, and became an Augnstinian monk. 

Mortar-vessel, a class of gunboat for mount- 
ing sea-service mortars. Mortar-boats were a 
smaller kind. The most ancient form of mortar- 
vessel was the ‘bomb-ketch,’ convenient because of 
the length of deck without a mast. In the British 
naval service these several kinds of bomb-ships 
have ceased to exist. 

Mortgage, in English law, is a contract where- 
by property is transferred to a creditor by way of 
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security for money advanced. A inmtgage of land 
is, in form, an absolute conveyance, subject to a 
proviso that, if tlie money lent, is lepaid within a 
certain time, the inoitgagee shall leconvey the land 
to the mortgager or borrower. Even when the time 
lived lias expired, equity will permit the mortgager 
to redeem his pioperty on payment of his debt : if 
he moves unable to do so, the moitgagee may 
apply to the court foi a sale of the property, or for 
foreclosure — i.e. for a decree which deprives the 
mortgager of his right to redeem and transfer tlie 
property absolutely to the mortgagee. A mnit- 
gagee may also, as a general rule, enter into 
possession of the land and draw the louts and 
pioiits; or he may sue the mortgager for payment 
of the money due. Further rights may lie 1 given 
him by agreement, and it was formerly usual to 
stipulate for large powers over the property. The 
Conveyancing Act of 1881 now regulates the powers 
exercised by mortgager and mortgagee respectively, 
unless in so far as its provisions are excluded by 
express agreement. An equitable mortgage is 
effected when an owner of property binds himself 
by memorandum or otherwise to execute a formal 
mortgage. A person who deposits the title-deeds 
of his land with a banker, us a security for money 
advanced, is an equitable mortgager." Moitgage 
deeds do not, with certain exceptions, require 
Registration (q.v.). An owner who lias moit- 
gaged not (infrequently obtains furthei advances 
on the security of a second or fluid mortgage 
of tlie same propeity. A tliiid moitgagee who 
buys up the fust and gets possession or tlie title- 
deeds is permitted to tack the first and tliiid mort- 
gages together: both will have to be paid off 
before the second. Theie are also cases in which 
a moitgagee is permitted to consolidate claims 
against difieient properties of tlie same debtor, 
leqtiiring him to pay off all or none. No trustee 
is justified in advancing money on security of any 
but a first mortgage ; and in every case a trustee 
is bound to see that the value of’ the property is 
amply sufficient to secure tlie amount advanced. 
See on this point the Trustee Act, 1888. 

A mortgage of goods is made by means of the 
deed known as a Bill of Sale ( q. v. ). Shares, policies 
of insurance, and even debts, may he mortgaged 
by using the appropriate forms of transfer. In all 
cases, whatever tlie nature of the property, the 
Conveyancing Act enables the mortgagee to obtain 
a sale of the property, if tlie mortgager is unable 
to pay principal and inteiest. See Conte’s Lav of 
Mortgage (oth ed. 2 vols 1SS4). 

In Scotland mortgages are effected by means of 
a Bond and Disposition in Security (see Bond). 
Mortgages are a higher and better form of security 
than in England, because of tlie system of legistra- 
tioii of deeds affecting land (see Sasine); and 
trustees have power to invest in mortgage securi- 
ties, which are considered as safe as government 
stock, and less liable to fluctuations of interest. 
In Scotland it is not the practice to mortgage 
lands by mere deposit of title-deeds. 

In tlie United States the form and incidents of a 
mortgage are regulated l>y the laws of each state. 
Except in Louisiana, the English law seems to 
have been accepted oil the basis of American legis- 
lation. The Homestead Laws (q.v.) enacted by 
several states have an important influence on the 
law of mortgage. See L. A. Jones, Laic of Mort- 
gagee (3d ed. Boston, 1888). 

Mortification, in Scotch lawq is a term used 
to denote lands given for charitable or public uses. 

Mortification, in Medicine. See Gangrene, 
Inflammation. 

Mortimer. See Edward II. and III. ; and 
for Mortimer’s Cross, see Herefordshire. 
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Mortlake, a parish of Sunev, on the sontli 
hank of the Thames, 2 miles ENE. of Richmond 
and 8 AY. by S. of London. Emm 1019 to 1703 it 
was famous for its lapcsliy works ; now malting 
and brewing are the leading industries. Tt is also 
a great boating-place, tlie Oxford and Cambridge 
race being rowed from Putnev to Mortlake. It 
lias associations with Aicbhi.sliops Anselm and 
Cranmer, the astrologers Dr Dee and John Part- 
ridge, Cromwell, Swift and Stella, Sir Philip 
Francis, Sir Richard Owen, and Sir Richard 
Burton. Pop. ( 1831 ) 3110; ( 1881 ) 6330. See John 
E. Anderson s History of ilfoitluhe (priv. printed, 
1S88). 

Mortmain (Fr. morle nut iii) .signifies in law 
the dead band of a corporation. At an early 
period ( 1279) tlie English parliament took note 
of the mischief which resulted from the transfer of 
land to religions corporations; statutes were passed 
restricting the right of corporations generally to 
hold land. At tlie present day a corporation, 
whether it be a college or a railway company, can- 
not acquire and dispose of laud, except in so far as 
its charter or act of parliament authorises it to 
do so. The statutes of mortmain were directed 
against corporations generally ; the so-called Mort- 
main Act of 1736 was apparently intended to guard 
against improvident gifts of land by will for chari- 
table purposes. The provisions of the statutes of 
mortmain and the Mortmain Act have been re- 
pealed and, in substance, le enacted by the Mort- 
main and Charitable Uses Act, 1888. Money 
given to purchase land, and moneys charged upon 
land, are within the provisions of these acts. 
Land situated in Scotland, in the colonies, or in 
foreign countries is not within the policy of the 
English statutes. In Scotland the common law 
put a somewhat similar check on deathbed aliena- 
tions of land ; hut this check has been abolished hv 
statute. In the United States the laws of several 
states limit the amount of real estate which may 
lie held by religious bodies and charitable societies ; 
and the laws of the United States impose a limit 
in the Territories. 

Morton, James Douglas, Earl of, regent of 
Scotland, was bom in the first quarter of the 16th 
century, the younger son of Sir George Douglas of 
Pittendriech, near Edinburgh. In 1553, in right 
of his wife Elizabeth, daughter of the third Earl of 
Morton, he succeeded to the title and estates of 
that earldom. He joined the Reformers in 1557 ; 
in 1561 was sworn a privy-councillor ; and in 1563 
was made Lord High Chancellor. Having borne 
a foremost part in lliz/.io’s assassination ( 1506), ho 
lied with lus associates to England, hut, through 
Bothwell’g interest, in eight months obtained his 
pardon from the queen. He was privy to the 
design for Darnley’s murder, but was purposely 
absent from Edinhuigh on the night of the tragedy 
(1567); and, on Bothwell’s abduction of Mary, he 
joined tlie confederacy of the nobles against them. 
He figured prominently at Carberry Hill; dis- 
covered the ‘ Casket Letters ; ’ led the van at 
Langside (1568); and, after the brief regencies of 
Moray, Lennox, and Mar, in November 1572 was 
himself elected regent. His whole policy was 
directed in favour of Elizabeth, from whom in 1571 be 
was receiving bribes ; and his high-handed treatment 
alike of the nobles and of the Presbyterian clergy, 
his attempts to restore episcopacy, and the avarice 
and rapacity imputed to him, daily swelled the 
number of his enemies, who already included all 
Mary’s adherents. He seemed to have retrieved 
his temporary downfall by the seizure two months 
later of Stirling Castle (May 1578); but Esme 
Stuart in 1580 completely supplanted him in young 
King James’s favour ; and on 2d June 1581, as ‘ art 


and part’ in Dandey* murder, lie was beheaded 
with his own ‘Maiden’ in the Edinburgh Grass- 
market. ' He died proudly, said bis enemies and 
Roman-like, as lie had lived ; constantly, jimublv 
and Christian-like, said the pastors who were 
hehohleis.’ 

See Douglas, Mary Queen of Scots, .mil James VI. 
with works there cited ; also Mr T. F. Henderson's mticle 
in vol. xv. of the Did. of Nut. Bioii. (1888). 

Movtoil, John, Cardinal, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at Milborne St Andrew, in 
Dorsetshire, about 1420, studied at Cerne Abbey 
and Balliol College, and practised as advocate in 
the Court of Arches. Holder of various ecclesias- 
tical preferment* and a member of Privy -council, 
be adhered with great fidelity to Henry VI., yet 
by Edward IV. was made Master of the Rolls and 
Bishop of Ely. Richard III. imprisoned him, lmt 
lie escaped, and joining Henry VII. was by him 
made Archbishop of Canterbury and chancellor 
(1486). In 1493 be became a cardinal; and he 
died 15th September 1500. Sir Thomas Moie was 
a page in bis house. See Hook’s Lives of the Arch- 
bishops (1867), and (iairdner’s Henry Vll, (1SS0). 

Morton, Levi Pah, sons, vice-president of the 
United States, was born at Sluireham, Vermont 
16th May 1S24, was first a country storekeepers 
assistant, then partner in a Boston firm of 
merchants, and in 1863 founded banking-houses in 
New York and London. In 1878 and 1880 lie was 
returned to congress ns a Republican ; in 1881-85 be 
was minister to France ; and in 1888 lie was elected 
viee-piesidcnl of the United States, 

Morton, Samuel George, an American phy- 
sician, horn in Philadelphia, January 26, 1799, 
studied medicine there and at Edinburgh, and in j 
1839 was appointed professor of Anatomy in the 
Pennsylvania Medical College. He died May 15, 
1851. Morton may be regarded as the first Ameri- 
can who endeavoured to place the doctrine of the 
original diversity of mankind on a scientific basis. 
Ilis great works are Crania Americana (1839) and 
Crania Etjyptiat (4 vols. 1844); and his museum 
of comparative craniology, preserved at Phila- 
delphia, contains some 1500 skulls — 900 of them 
human. 

Morton, Thomas, dramatist, was horn in 1764 
in the county of Durham, but, left an orphan, was 
brought up by an uncle in London, He entered 
Lincoln’s Inn, but soon quitted law for play-writ- 
ing, and produced Speed the Plnitr/h (179S, with its 
invisible ‘Mrs Grundy’), The Blind Girl (1801), 
Town mid Country ( 1.307 ), School for Grown Lhil- 
dra» ( 1826), &e. For thirty -live years be lived at 
Pangboimic, near Reading, till in 1828 lie removed 
to London, where he died, 28th March 1838. — His 
son, John Madison Morton, the author of Box 
and Cor, was born at Paugboume, 3d January 
1811, and was educated in Paris and Germany 
(1817-20), and then at Olapham under Dr Richard- 
son (1820-27). From 1832 to 1840 lie held a clerk- 
ship in Chelsea Hospital, and between 1835 and 
1885 wrote close on a hundred farces, of which Box 
and Cox (1847) alone is said to have brought him 
£7000. But the rise of burlesque was his ruin, and 
in 1881 he became a ‘ poor brother’ of the Charter- 
house. Bee an article by Clement Scott in London 
Society for January 1886. 

Morula. See Embryology. 

Morvan. Le, a barren district of France, a 
north-easterly extension of the central plateau (see 
France, Voi. IV. p. 770 ), is mainly in the depart- 
ment of Nibvre (q.v. ). 

Morveril, a peninsula of north-west Argyll- 
shire, between Lochs Sunart and Linnhe. It is 
the ‘ Highland parish ’ of Norman Macleod. 
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Morwoiistow, or IIookwixstow, a parish in 
the extreme north of the Cornish coast, 7 miles N. 
of Undo; imp. 810. Its church, dedicated to St 
Alorwcnna, is mainly of Norman date ; R. S. 
Hawker (q.v.) was its vicar. 

Mosaics. Mosaic work ( Lat. opus Hiusieuin) 
consists of small pieces of diversely coloured 
marl tie, glass, or other substances set together 
-o as to produce a geometrical or artistic design. 
Mosaics are principally used for ornamental doors 
a!1 d pavements, and for the permanent artistic 
decoration of the walls of churches anil other 
public buildings. The art is of ancient origin ; 
by the hook of Esther we may infer that it 
was practised in the days of Ahasnerus ; hot 
among the Romans it was very common, for 
scarcely have the remains of any ancient Roman 
villa been discovered without finding in it a 
mosaic pavement. These ancient pavements being 
composed of small tesserm or dice of coloured 
martde, and rarely also of glass, are known as 
tesselated mosaics. The pieces used consist of 
irregular cubes varying from a quarter to half 
an inch in size, and they are carefully bedded 
in a cement surface set over a prepared concrete 
foundation. The designs, pictorial or otherwise, 
are produced by selecting and setting together, 
in proper position and relation, tesserte of the 
required colour and size. The most famous tes- 
selated mosaic of ancient Rome now existing is 
that obtained front Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, pre- 
served in the G'apitoline Museum at Rome, and 
known as ‘Pliny’s pigeons’ from the subject it 
depicts. Under the Byzantine empire mosaic 
became a distinctively Christian art, employed for 
decorating the walls of churches with figures of 
the Saviour, apostles, saints, &a,, and the remains 
of such Byzantine art form a link of great import- 
ance between classical and mediaeval periods. The 
art was revived in Italy about the beginning of the 
13th century, when it was employed with great 
effect for the decoration of churches ; and since 
that lime it has remained, with many fluctuations, 
a distinctively Italian pursuit. Modern mosaics 
are also made in Russia, forming a department of 
the imperial glass manufactory at St Petersburg; 
and in Paris some excellent work has been done. 
The cubes of opaque glass for mosaic pictures, 
technically called smalts (Ilal. smulto), are of all 
possible varieties of colour, as many as 25,000 
shades being prepared. With these the finest 
gradations in tone may he produced, and copies 
of any painting may be made, hut mosaics of real 
artistic significance are simple in composition, arid 
broad and sober in treatment. Italian mosaics are 
of two distinct classes — Florentine and Roman, the 
former being composed of pieces of stones or shells 
of natural colours shaped and inlaid in marble 
slabs according to the design to be produced ; but 
it is limited in its application chiefly to floral 
scrolls and Arabesque designs. This variety of 
mosaic is extensively produced in India, having 
been there introduced by the Frenchman Austin 
de Bordeaux in the decoration of the famous Taj 
Mahal at Agra, whence it is distinguished as Agra 
work. Roman mosaic is made up of the small 
cubes above mentioned, and, while the larger wall 
decorations are composed of pieces which may be 
half an inch in size and upwards, small mosaics 
are composed of almost microscopical squares, these 
being used by jewellers for the ornamentation of 
brooches, small boxes, and miscellaneous bijons. 
Mosaic pavements are extensively made of small 
cubes or tessera; of coloured marbles, and baked 
clay or terra-cotta similar to the ancient Roman 
tesselated pavements. 

See Thomas Morgan, Bomano-Sritish Mosaic Pavc- 
incuts (1886) ; Parker’s Church Decorations and Mosaic 


Pictures ( Archaol. oflionic , vol. xi. ISlfi); and flcrspacli, 
La Mosaique (1883). 

Mosasani'lis, a huge fossil reptile, belonging 
to the remarkable group of Pythonomorphs or 
‘sea-serpents,’ which suggest both lizards and 
snakes. The remains of three species have been 
disinterred from Cretaceous strata. They were 
aquatic animals, furnished with paddles, and are 
estimated to have attained a length of as much as 
75 feet (see Reptiles). 

Mosayliina, or MosEILF.ma (‘Little Moslem’), 
one of the most important riv ais of Mohammed, 
belonged to the clan Did, a division of the tribe of 
the Beni Hanifah, of Yamfmia in Nejd. The 
traditions about his life and age are extremely 
contradictory and legendaiy. It appears, how- 
ever, tolerably certain that he had risen to some 
eminence in his tribe, probably as a religious 
teacher only at first, before Mohammed assumed 
his prophetical office. It was iu the ninth year 
of the Hegira that Mosayliina, at the head of 
an embassy sent by his tribe, appeared before 
Mohammed, in order to settle certain points of dis- 
pute. Shortly after this event Mosayliina openly 
professed himself to he a prophet as well as 
Mohammed. The latter sent a messenger to him, 
as soon as he heard of this, to request him to 
l (‘iterate publicly life profession of Islam. Mosay- 
lima's answer was a request that Mohammed should 
share his power with him. ‘ From Mosayliina, the 
Apostle of God,’ he is said to have written, ‘to 
Mohammed, the Apostle of God. Now let the 
earLli he half mine, and half thine.’ Mohammed 
replied: ‘From Mohammed, the Apostle of God, 
to Mosayliina, the liar. The earth is God’s : He 
givetli the same for inheritance unto such of his 
servants as He pleases, and the lmppy issue shall 
attend those who fear Him.’ Yet notwithstanding 
these testimonies, of probably late dates, it seems, 
on the other hand, perfectly certain that Mohammed 
made very great concessions to his rival — conces- 
sions that point to his having secretly nominated 
Mosayliina his successor, and that "lie by this 
means bought Mosaylimn’s open allegiance during 
liis lifetime. It was not a question of dogmas, 
though they each had special revelations, hut a 
question of supremacy which was thus settled 
amicably. 

After Mohammed’s death, in the lltli year of the 
Hegirn, it at last came to an open breach between 
the two rival powers. Aim Bekr, the calif, sent 
Klialid, ‘ the Sword of the Faith,' with a number 
of choice troops, lo compel Mosayliina to sub- 
mission. Mosayliina awaited the enemy at 
Rowdah, a village in the AA’adi Hanifah. So 
formidable indeed was Mosaylima’s force that 
Klialid is said to have hesitated for a whole day 
and night. On the second morning, however, lie 
advanced, and, in a battle which lasted until the 
evening, contrived, with fearful losses of his own, 
to gain the victory, in which Mosayliina fell, 
and his heresy was practically stamped out. _ It is 
extremely difficult to come to any clear notion of 
Mosaylima’s real doctrines, as all the accounts 
that have survived of them come from victorious 
adversaries. See Sir AY. Muir, Annals of the 
Early Caliphate (1S83). 

HIoscll’clcs, Ignaz, pianist and musical com- 
poser, born at Prague, 30th May 1794, of Jewish 
parents, was between ISOS and 1816 the favourite 
musician and music-master of ATenna. Settling 
in London in 1825, he taught at the Academy of 
Music and directed at the Philharmonic Concerts. 
From 1844 lie laboured at the conservatory in Leip- 
zig until his death, lOtli March 1870. A brilliant 
performer on the piano and an able composer, 
Mosclieles ranks high amongst modern writers 
for the pianoforte. He also edited, in English, 
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Schindler’s Life of Beethueen (1841). See the Life 
by Iiia wife (Eng. trims. 1873), and his Correspond- 
ence with Mendelssohn (Eng. trans. 1888). 

MoSCllllS, Greek bucolic poet, usually desig- 
nated of Syracuse in Sicily ; he flourished circa 150 
B.C., and wrote in a style of almost painfully 
finished elegance an epitaph on Tlion, a couple of 
short epics, and minor poems. His works are 
geneially printed along with those of Theociitus 
and IJion ; and there is a fine prose translation of 
the three, with an introduction, by Andrew Lang 
(1889). 

MOSCOW, formerly the capital of Russia, and 
still venerated as sueli by the Russian peasantry, 
stands on the little river Moskwa, a snh-tiihutary 
of the Volga, 403 miles by rail SE. of St Petersburg, 
768 ENE. of Warsaw, and 967 NNE. of Odessa. 
The city, a rude rhomboid in shape, measures 7 
miles by 9 along its diameters, and covers some 
40 sq. m. of area. Its centre is the enclosure 
called the Kreml or Kremlin (‘Citadel’), which is 
surrounded by walls, crowned by eighteen towers 
and pierced by live gates. This enclosure is the 
most sacred spot in all the vast Tmssian empire. 
The stranger equally with the native pilgrim, 
on entering its Saviour gate (1491), must doff his 
cap to the holy icon of tire Saviour that sur- 
mounts it. The most notable of the religious build- 
ings inside tire Kremlin are the cathedral of the 
Assumption, built originally in 1326 and rebuilt in 
1475-79 ; its interior is encrusted with mosaics 
and jewelled ornaments, adorned with venerated 
pictures, and sanctified by numerous relics of 
saints ; within its walls the early czars ami all the 
Russian metropolitans and patriarchs have been 
consecrated, and the metropolitans Imriod. The 
cathedral of the Archangel was originally lmilt in 
1333, but lestored in 1505; here were buried the 
Russian ezais down to Ivan Alexievitch, brother of 
Peter the Great. The cathedral of the Annuncia- 
tion (1489 ; rebuilt 1354) was formerly the private 
chapel of the czars ; it shelters some remarkable 
paintings by Rubleff ( 1405). There are numerous 
churches of minor rank, and several monasteries ; 
in the Voznesenski monastery (1393) the czarinas 
and female relatives of the czars are buried. In 
1600 Boris Godunoff built in the Kremlin the Ivan 
Veliki tower, 270 feet high, the summit of which 
commands a magnificent view of Moscow, with 
her gilded cupolas and fantastic towers, her half 
Asiatic, half European architecture. Close by, 
at its foot, stands the gigantic bell, Czar Kolokol 
(‘king of bells;’ see IhiLL). The more important 
secular buildings within this sanctuary of Moscow 
are the imperial palace (1849) ; the palace lmilt in 
the reign of Ivan III. ; the new r palace Orushenaya, 
which serves as a museum of the most valuable 
Russian antiquities ; the palace of the patriarchs, 
with arclneological li ensures and 1300 rare Russian 
and Greek MSS.; the arsenal (1701-36), before 
which is the trophy of 1S12, a pile of 800 or 900 
French cannon ; and the Hall of the Synod, with a 
valuable library and ecclesiologieal collections. 
Outside the Kreml the chief objects of interest are 
the colossal ‘Temple of the Saviour’ (1838-81), a 
building commemorative of 1812; the cathedral of 
St Basil (1554), a ‘nightmare in stone,’ with fan- 
tastic towers; the gigantic bazaar (Gostinoi Dvor); 
the historical museum ; the library ( 10,000 vols. of 
old printed hooks and 000 MSS.) of the synod anfl 
its typographical museum; the university (1755), 
with scientific collections and a library of 170,000 
vols. — it is frequented by 3350 students ; the public 
museum (1861), containing a library of 300,000 
vols. and 5000 MSS., a first-rate ethnological 
museum, a gallery of pictures, and scientific col- 
lections ; the Golitzyn Museum ( 1863), with 20,000 


vols. and a collection of paintings ; an observatory • 
a large foundling hospital (1764) ; and numeinus 
monasteries and special educational institutions 
Moscow is celebrated for its excellent scientific 
societies. The suburbs of the city are thickly 
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sprinkled with palaces, parks, and monasteries, 
some of the first and last being of great historic 
significance. 

Next to St Petersburg, Moscow' is the busiest 
industrial city in the empire, manufacturing cotton 
and woollen goods, silks, leather, tobacco, candles, 
metallic articles, machinery, paper, chemicals, 
bricks, carriages, pottery, and watches, all on an 
extensive scale. But the city occupies an even 
higher position as a commercial mail. Situated 
nearly in the centre of European Russia, midway 
between the Baltie, the Black Sea ; and the Caspian, 
it is one of the principal meeting-places of the 
streams of Asiatic and European commerce. In 
the 14th, and more especially the loth century, it 
was of even greater importance than it is to-dav as 
a commercial mart. An enormous tiade is done 
in grain, collected from the pro\ inees and exported 
through the Baltic ports ; in limber, from the 
northern governments ; in furs, hides, tallow', and 
cattle ; in the mineral products of the Ural region ; 
in Lea, sugar, and other groceries ; in cotton, silk, 
and woollen goods, ami in all the various manu- 
factured wares of Russia, The Moscow customs 
office levies annually £6,000,000 to £7,000,000 on 
merchandise entering the city bounds. Pop. ( 1864) 
365,000 ; (1884) 753,469, nearly all Great Russians 
of the Orthodox Greek Church. As a general rule 
the temperature ranges from a winter mean of 
14“ E. to a summer mean of 6G°, the annual mean 
being 40°. 

Previous to its settlement liy Great Russians in 
the 12th century, the site had been occupied by 
Finnish races. The young state was greatly im- 
perilled in its first years by the Mongols, who 
sacked the town in 1237 and 1293. But by the 
beginning of the 14th centnry its princes had 
secured their position, and began to make conquests 
and annexations on all sides. In 1325 the metro- 
politan of central Russia moved his seat to 
Moscow ; a few years later the principality of 
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Vladimir was, united to that of Moscow ; the 
Kremlin, built in 1300, was in 1367 encircled with 
stone walla. Moscow continued to glow in area 
and in political influence, and [van 111. (1462- 
1305) assumed the title Czar of all Russia. Its 
prosperity received serious checks in the next 
century it was nearly wholly burned to the 
•■rouuu in 1347, was taken and burned by the 
Ivhan of the Crimea in 1571, was haul pressed by 
the Mongols in 1591, and was the scene of riots 
miring out of the behaviour of the large Polish 
letinue who accompanied the bride of the Czar 
Demetrius early in the 17th century. During 
the whole of that century the people frequently 
rose against the ezars and their unworthy favour- 
ites. In 1713 L’eter the Great founded St Peters- 
burg and made it his capital ; but the old merchant 
families, the old conservative nobles, and the 
common peasantry still continue to look upon 
‘Moscow the Holy’ as Lite real capital of the 
emjiiie. The city again buffered greatly from fires 
in 1739, 1748, and 1733, and the cup of misfortune 
was filled to the brim when the city was Ret on 
live and burned in 1812, according tu the traditional 
belief the patriotic act of its own inhabitants to save 
it from Napoleon and the French (see Napoleon’). 
Since then the city lias been in great pait rebuilt. 
— The government of Moscow has an area of 12,85.3 
sip in., and a pop. (1887) of 2,210,791. 

Moselle (Ger. Mosel), a left-hand affluent of 
the Rhine, rises at the south-west extremity of the 
Vosges Mountains in Fiance, at ail elevation of 
about 2412 feet. ,1 ts course is north-westerly as far 
as Toul, passing ISpinal on the way ; tlionce it pro- 
ceeds in a north-easterly direction ( latterly, with 
many zigzag picturesque windings) through Luxem- 
burg and Rhenish Prussia, and joins the Rhine at 
Coblenz, flowing on its way through Metz, Thion- 
ville, and Treves. Its entire length is 315 miles, 
and it is navigable up to Frouavd, 214 miles from 
Coblenz. Its principal tributaries are the 
Mourthe, Seille, and Saar on the right, and the 
Orne, Sure, and Kyll on the left. The wines 
grown in the basin of the Moselle uie noted for 
their lightness and tlieir delicate aioiuatic flavour. 

Moselle was formerly a frontier department in 
the north-east of France, but the greater part of 
it was taken by Germany after tbo war of 1870- 
1871, and became as of old part of Lorraine. The 
small portion loft to France was joined to the 
department of Meurthe. Pop. of Moselle in 1806, 
452,137. See Meurthe-et-Muselle. 

Moser, Mary, flower-painter, was the only 
woman, besides Angelica ICautlinann, ever elected 
an Academician. Her father, a Swiss, George 
Michael Moser (1704-83), was an enameller and 
gold-chaser, the first keeper of the Royal Academy ; 
and she herself died Mrs Lloyd, at a great age in 
1819. 

Moses (Heb. Mosheh ; LXX. and Vulgate, 
Moi/scs), the gruat lawgiver and judge, under whose 
leadership Israel first began to he a nation. The 
whole subsequent course of Hebrew history and liter- 
ature bears witness to the greatness of his fame ami 
influence ; but the details of his life preserved in 
that literature, though sometimes very minute, are 
not, as a whole, very full or satisfying. This was 
felt to be the case even when it was believed that 
the so-called * Books of Moses ’ were written by 
him, and, therefore, so far autobiographical ; and 
now that the Pentateuch (q.v.), or rather Hexa- 
teuch, is held not to have taken its present form 
till at least 800 years after his death, and the 
historical traditions which it embodies are seen 
to be of various elates and to represent various 
plumes of growth, the outline of his life and 
character has become dimmer than ever. He 


still remains, ne\ eitheless, a gieat historical 
figure. If we adopt the now \eiy geneially 
accepted belief that Meneptah or Meiienptali 
was the Pharaoh of the Exodus (see EGYPT, 
Vol. IV. )). 240). Moses was bom in the liist half of 
the 14th century Ii.c. At the time of his birth the 
‘children of Israel' (B’nc Israel) were a pustoial 
people who had long dwelt on the eastern fiinge of 
the Nile delta, where it begins to merge into the 
Arabian desert, Ilis name — for which a Hebrew 
interpretation ( * draw n the \ erb is the same as in 
Psalms, xviii. 16 ) is offered in Exodus, ii. 10 — is now 
generally supposed to he really of Egyptian origin 
(perhaps mes or nicssn, ‘son,’ ‘child’). His life 
divides itself into three periods of foity years 
each (a definite for an indefinite number), during 
two of which he hail long and intimate experience, 
first of the civilised life of Egypt, and afterwards 
of the simple nomadic life of the desert. Ulti- 
mately he became the acknowledged leader of 
Israel in the rnor eluent for civil and religious 
freedom w hieli led to the Exodus. Thenceforward 
the scenes of his activity were principally Sinai, 
‘the Olympus of the Hebrew peoples' En-Mishpat 
or Koxl'esb (Gen. xiv. 7), a locality of which the 
site is not certainly known, mid the plains of 
Moah to the east of Joidau. The greater part of 
the time was no doubt passed at Kadeslr, which 
seems to have long been the national headquarters. 
Here his eneigy and force of character, combined 
with a conciliatory meekness (Numb. xii. 3) which 
has become proverbial, enabled him to establish 
the beginnings of the national organisation on an 
enduring basis. At the foundation of tire common- 
wealth as outlined by him lay the theocratic idea, 
and the faith which had foi its formula ‘Jehovah 
is the God of Israel, and Israel is the people of 
Jehovah.’ Although there is evidence that the 
name Jehovah was not unknown in pve-Musaic 
times, it was not until now that it became a 
national watchword. Among the religions institu- 
tions possessed by Israel were some which tlieir 
forefathers had carried with them in their eaily 
migrations from Chaldea, and others that had been 
more recently acquired in Egypt. To the former 
class belonged the fundamental institution of 
sacrifice, anil also, possibly, that of tire Sabbath ; 
on the other band it seems piobable that the ideas 
connected with an ark and a separate priesthood 
had the later origin. The practices lesling on 
these Moses, us a ‘prophet,’ extended, regulated, 
and reformed. It was as a member of the priestly 
caste (he belonged to the tribe of Levi) that at the 
sanctuary and oracle of Jehovah at the ‘ Well of 
Judgment ’ ( En-Mishpnt) he exercised the functions 
of law-maker ami judge, and so laid the founda- 
tions of that 'Torah ’ — i.e. ‘ instruction ’ or ‘ law 1 — 
which, handed on by oral tradition and enriched by 
ever-broadening precedents, ultimately passed into 
writing in more than one form as the ‘Mosaic 
legislation.’ It does not appear that writing was 
much used in these early days ; and most modem 
critics are agreed that the historical portions, as 
well as almost all the legislative documents, of the 
Pentateuch belong to a much later time. The 
poetical compositions which are attributed to 
Moses— the so-called ‘Song of Moses’ (Deut. 
xxxii.) and Psalm xc.— also give internal evidence 
of more recent authorship. 

After the close of the Old Testament canon Jewish 
tradition still busied itself about the story of Moses; 
some of its later additions have been preserved in the 
writings of Philo and Josephus (cf. Acts, vii. 22), and 
many more hr the Palestinian Targum oil Exodus. For a 
good popular study of the life of Moses, see Kawlinson’s 
Motes: his Life and Times (1887). A more critical 
point cf view is represented in Wellhausen’s History of 
Israel (1885), np. 429-440; Reuss’a Oeschichte des Alton 
Testaments (2d erl. 1890); Renan’s Histoire (lit Peuple 
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if Israel ( vol. i. 1887; Eng. trails. 1887); and ICittel’s 
(Jeschichte du ■ Hcbraer (1888). Ample refeiences to the 
literature of the subject are given by Iteuss. 

Moslieim, Johann Lorenz von, a distin- 
guished church historian of Germany, was horn at 
Liibeck on 9tli Octohei 1094, studied at Kiel, 
became in 1723 piofessoi of Theology atHelmstedt, 
in 1747 at Gottingen, as well as Chancellor of the 
University. Heie he died, 9th September 1755. 
Hie theological works are numerous, amongst u liich 
arc a work on Bible morality and Heiltye Hale it. 
But his most important work belonged to the 
department of church history, his Instil utiones 
Historic Ecclesiastira (1726; improved ed. 1755) 
being familiar to every student as a work of gieat 
learning and acemacy. Its autlioi is, in Gibbon’s 
phrase, ‘full, rational, coriect, and moderate.’ It has 
been translated from the miginal very elegant Latin 
into English and other languages. The best 
English translation is that by 111 James Murdock 
(3 vols. New Yoik, 1832). ’ Other works were 
Institutions Historiw Christiana; Majorca (1703); 
I)e llchtts Christhninrnni ante Cunstantinuni Corn- 
men turii ( 1753 ) ; Dissertutiones ad Historian; Eeele- 
sittsticum perl in elites (2 vols. new ed. 1707); and 
a Ketscrgeschiehte (2 vols. 1746-48). Mosheim’s 
standpoint is that of liberal orthodoxy ; and his 
greatest work remains a monument of erudition 
and insight from the point of view of the impartial 
obsei ver. 

Moskwa, a branch of the Volga’s tributary, 
the Oka, rises in a marsh in the east of Smolensk, 
Hows east to the city of Moscow, and thence 112 
miles south-east to the Oka. Its total course is 305 
miles. It is navigable from its mouth to Moscow, 
except between November and April, when it is 
generally frozen, and is connected directly with 
the Volga by the Moskwa Canal. 

Mosque, a Mohammedan house of prayer. The 
word is derived, through the Italian nuisiitrtt, from 
the Arabic mesjid, ‘a place of prayer.’ The form of 
the oldest mosques is evidently from that of the 
Christian basilica (see Araman Architecture). 
The original forms became, however, entirely oblit- 
erated in tlie progress of Mohammedan arcliilec- 
tme, and the mosques, with their arcaded courts, 
gateways, domes, and minarets, became the most 
characteristic edifices of Saracenic art. Wherever 
the Mohammedan faitli prevailed, from Spain to 
India, beautiful examples of these buildings exist. 
They vary considerably in style in different 
countries, the Saracens generally borrowing much 
from the aichiteeture of the various nations who 
adopted their faith. In India tlie mosques have 
many features in common with tlie temples of tlie 
Jains (see tlie section on architecture in India, 
and the illustration at Agra), while in Turkey 
they resemble the Byzantine architecture of Con- 
stantinople. Everywhere the dome is one of 
tlie leading and most beautiful features of the 
mosques, which commonly consist of porticoes 
surrounding an open square, in the centre of 
which is a tank or fountain for ablution. Ara- 
besques and sentences of tlie Koran inscribed 
upon the walls, which are generally whitewashed, 
and never hear any device representing a living 
tiling, are the only ornaments of the interior. Tlie 
lloor is generally covered with mats or carpets ; 
there are no seats. In tlie south-east is a kind of 
pulpit ( mimbar ) for the ini.im ; and in the direc- 
tion in which Mecca lies (the Kibleli), there is a 
niche ( milirab ) towards which the faithful are 
required to look when they pray. Opposite the 
pulpit there is generally a platform (dikkeh), 
surrounded by a parapet, with a desk hearing tlie 
Koran, from which portions are read to the con- 
gregation. Tlie live daily prayers, which are 


generally said at home on week-dais, are slid in 
tlie mosque by the whole congregation on Eridays 
and certain other days, together with some addi- 
tional prayers, ami at times a sermon is super- 
added to tlie service. It is not customary foi 
women to \isit the mosques, and if they do," the\ 
are separated fioni the male woishippeis. On 
entering the mosque, the Moslem takes off liis 
shoes, performs thenecessaiy ablutions, and finishes 
by putting his shoes and any amis lie may ha\e 
with him upon tlie malting hefoie him. Tlie chief 
officer of a mosque is tlie nazir, under whom arc 
two imams, a kind of icligious official, in no way 
to he compared with what we understand by a 
clergyman of a creed, hut who pci forms a ceitain 
number of religious rites, and, being very badl\ 
remunerated, generally lias to find some other 
occupation besides. There are further many pei- 
sons attached to a mosque in a lowci capacity , as 
Muezzins ( q. v. ), door-keepei s, tkc. , all of whom are 
paid from the funds of the mosque itself — gener- 
ally derived from lands. With many of the largei 
mosques there are schools, academies ( inedrcsselis), 
and hospitals connected, and public kitchens, in 
which food is piepaieil for the poor. 

Mosifllito (dim, of Span, nwsra, ‘a lly’), a 
name applied to various troublesome gnats, for the 
most part belonging to ihe genus Culex, though 
sometimes members of the adjacent family Kimu- 
lidic. They are very widely distributed, especially 
in tropical countries, hut also in the far north, as 
in Arctic America, Lapland, and Siberia. The 
numerous species to which the popubu title mos- 
quito is justifiably applied are not yet known with 
sufficient precision. Yet the entomologists cata- 
logue 150 species of Culex alone, of which 35 ocoui 
in Europe, and most of these bite sorely enough to 
lie ranked as mosquitoes. In hot summers the cry 
is sometimes heard that mosquitoes lime appeared 
in Britain from the Continent oi even from 
Ameiica. importations no doubt occur; hut the 
fact is that mosquitoes are always with us under tlie 
name of gnats. In hot weather they often appear 
in great swarms, especially in low countries, 
and the temperature seems to exaggerate their 
venomous voracity and our sensibility too. In 
places where they abound complete protection 
from their notoriously intense bites is almost im- 
possible, but 1 lnosqnito-enrtaiim ’ of very tine gauze 
ai e most useful safeguards at night. The natives 
of various countries snietu themselves with oil or 
grease, and sometimes sleep » itli tlieir bodies almost 
buried in sand. It is noteworthy, however, that 
some people are much less susceptible and sensitive 
to mosquito-bites than is the case with tlie great 
majority. In some countries an additional terror 
is associated with mosquitoes, since they seem to 
he the host of the embryonic stage of Filuria san- 
guinis hominis, a parasite of man associated with 
the loathsome disease of Elephantiasis (q.v.). Tor 
the structure and life-history of most mosquitoes, 
see Gnat. 

Mosflllito Consft or Mosquitia, formerly an 
independent state under the protectorate of BriLuin, 
lies on tlie east side of Nicaragua (q.v.), to which 
it has belonged silica i860. Tlie coast-lauds are 
low and swampy, but the interior rises into moun- 
tains, and is healthy. The characteristic products 
of tlie West Indies are giown. Tho inhabitants 
are a mixed race, of Indian and African blood, and 
number about 15,000. The chief town is Bluelielila 
(pop. 500). The Mosquito Coast was discovered 
in 1502 by Columbus, and, though never con- 
quered, was claimed by Spain. During tlie 17fcli 
century it was tlie rendezvous of tlie Buccaneers 
(q.v.), and was subjected to Britain in 1655, who 
only abandoned it in 1850. 
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Mossilincdes, a .seaport on Little Fish Bay, in 
An*'<>la, the Portuguese territory on the West 
Coast of Africa. Pop. 2000. 

MOSSPS { ). The mos.se> are a class of 
small flower less plants, important in the economy 
of nature, and of great interest in tliuir life-history. 
They are found in all climates, hut are most abund- 
ant in temperate regions and in damp places. They 
are included with the Liverworts in the division 
JJrtscineie, which is sharply separated from the 
higher division of Vascular Cryptogams ( Perns, 
&e. ) hy the absence of vessels ; while the lower 
member's of the group consist of a mere flat thallns, 
anil are thus related to the Thallophytes. This, 
with other characters, indicates that the Mttscineic 
form an independent branch of the tree of cvolutiun, 
artd are not an intermediate type. 

The uses of mosses in medicine and the arts are 
few and unimportant, but in mountain-regions the 
thick felts of moss and deep beds of peat soak up 
the rain, and so prevent floods front sudden storms, 
and in dry weather supply the streams through 
weeks of drought. With favouring surroundings 
the life of a moss-plant seems to he endless ; the 
mosses (Sphagnum) we sec growing to-day in a 
hog are the tips of plarrts which began life perhaps 
thousands of years ago, and which have formed a 
great bed of peal, which may he 20 feet thick. 
This social habit of muss is a peculiarity. In some 
species cushions of marvellous regularity are formed ; 
it enables individual plarrts to stand erect, and is of 
great importance in the process of fertilisation. 
Tire capsules of marry mosses must be familiar to 
every one as srrrall sacs at the ends of their hair- 
like stalks, which rise in great numbers front a 
moss-cushion. These contain the spores, front each 
of which when sown there grows in a few days a 
tiny thread-like plant, the protonoina. Buds of 
young moss-plants soon appear on this, and then, 
as a rule, the thread -plant dies. A moss-plant 
consists of a stem with leaves and roots. The 
roots will grow oirt from any part of the plant that 
is kept dark and damp ; they are very like the 



Diagram of the Life-history of a Moss : 
a, spore; 6, spore producing tlio thread-like underground proto- 
nema; c, bud from protouema which will rise into moss- 
plant; d, a leaf-beaiing portion of moss-plant : e, apex of 
moss-plant with club-shaped male organs (antheridia) pro- 
ducing male cells, one of which lies between e and /; /, apex 
of moss-plant with bottle-shaped female organs (arcliegonia) 
within which is the female cell ; <7, g', spoie-producing genera- 
tion which grows from division of fertilised egg-cell and upon 
the female plant. 

protouema, indeed buds of new plants may arise 
on them. Even from a detached leaf roots and new 
plants will grow ; this is a sign of the simple 
nature of the tissues. By their branching habit, 
and hy the death of the older parts, which leave 
the branches as separate plants, and in many species 
by the growth of special buds which are easily 
separated from the parent, mosses are rapidly pro- 


pagated, indeed in many species the pioduction of 
spores is lare. The sexual mode of reproduction is 
as follows. At the apex of a plant about mid- 
sutnmei may often he seen what aie populaily 
known as moss floweis. These consist of a rosette 
of numerous leaves, smallei than ordinal y, a sort 
of bud in fact. In the ecu tie aie male aiid female 
organs (antheridia and aichegonia), lmt in some 
species the male are on one plant, the female on 
another; within the ‘lloweis' are also ban en leaves 
known as parapliyses. The antheridia are club- 
shaped bodies ; when ripe, if they aie wetted, they 
burst; the cuntained cells aie squeezed out as a 
gelatinous mass ; within each cell is a small motile 
‘ antherozoid ; ' tlihs, ow mg to the neai ness of the 
plants to one another, is aide to swim away if the 
moss is thoionghly wet. The arcliegonia are flask- 
shaped; within them lies, in the bottom of the flask, 
the huge egg-cell ; in the neck a row of ‘ canal cells ; ' 
these, when the egg-cell is ready, swell up and foim 
a jelly. If an antherozoid is near, it enteis the 
jelly, and woiking down to the egg-cell fertilises 
it. The ovum now grows within the flask, which 
for a time glows with it, forming the ‘calyptra;’ 
hut after a time the flask is split, and the glowing 
embryo forces its way down into the parent plant, 
and is nourished hy ft. "When fully giown it is the 
capsule containing spores, of which we ha\ e alieady 
spoken, and thus the life-cycle of Lhe moss is com- 
pleted. This ejele consists of two generations, the 
moss-plant which pioduces an egg ; fiom the egg 
grows a plant which produces spines, hut itself 
remains attached to the parent plant. This is 
called an alternation of geneiations. The fern has 
a similar story, but in this case the spore-hearing 
generation is the conspicuous plant. Fossil remains 
have been found in rucks of Pahvozoic age. 

Classification. — There are some 3000 .-qiecies ; these 
are divided into four orders. ( 1 ) Bryacete, which 
include the vast majority of genera- The sporan- 
gium always has a cap, ‘calyptra,’ which, when 
ripe, is blown away by the wind ; beneath this is 
a lid, 1 operculum,’ which splits off from the capsule, 
exposing the spores. The capsule 1ms a long stalk, 
‘seta.’ The commonest forms aie Funaria, Poly- 
trichum, &c. (2) Phascacem, a small order; the 
spores are set free hy the rotting of the sporan- 
gium ; the protouema peisists until the maturity of 
the sporangium. (3) Audiences', a single genus; 
no operculum; the sporangium opens hy 4-8 longi- 
tudinal slits. (4) Spliagnacea 1 , bog mosses; some 
of the cells of the leaves grow larger than the rest, 
lose their contents while their walls become spirally 
thickened ; these cells open one into the other ; the 
smaller cells are filled with chlorophyll, and form a 
network round the large empty ones. The tissue 
of the stem is in the centre a sort of pith ; outside 
this a layer of long cells with thick walls ; outside 
this an epidermal layer of large empty cells. The 
mole and female organs are either on separate 
branches or separate plants. 

See articles Liveevvobts, Ferns, Generations ( Al- 
ternation of). Also Ruskin, Proserpina ; Goebel, Out- 
lines of Classification and special Morphology (Oxford) ; 
Bennett and Murray, Handbook of Cryptogamic Botany ; 
and works on British mosses by Stark, Holmes and 
Gray, Bagnall, and Hobkirk. — The so-called Irish moss 
(see Carrageen ) is a seaweed. Corsican moss and 
Ceylon moss are names of aigss (of the genus Plocaiia) 
used for producing an edible mucilage. Iceland Moss 
(q.v.) is a lichen. 

Mostaganem, a town of Algeria, on the coast, 
45 miles NE. of Oran, manufactures pottery and 
has com-mills and tanneries. Pop. (1886) 12,305, 
more than one-thiril being Europeans. It was a 
place of 40,000 inhabitants in the 16th century ; 
and has again grown up front its decayed state 
since the Fiench took possession in 1833. 
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Most ill', formerly the chief town of Herze- 
govina, on the XaienLa, about 35 miles from 
the Adiiatic and the tui minus of a railway running 
27 miles down the valley. It takes its name 
( = ‘old bridge ’ ) from a Roman bridge of one 
aich, Do feet in span, has numerous mosques, 
and is the seat of a Roman Catholic and a Greek 
bishop. Wine is produced, and swmds and tobacco 
manufactured. Pop. (1885) 12, Bod. 

Mosul, a decayed town of Asiatic Tm key, in 
the jnovince of Al-Jezireh (ancient Mesopotamia), 
is situated on the right hank of the I igiis, op- 
posite the ruins of ancient Nineveh (<pv.), 200 
miles up the liver from Bagdad. R is partly 
surrounded by crumbling walls. During the 
middle ages it was a very prosperous city, with 
much industry — muslin takes name from this 
town ; now its ha/uars are filled with the manu- 
factures of the West, and almost the only export 
is gall-nuts, fiom the Kurdish mountains. Mosul 
was formerly the metropolis of the Mesopotamian 
Christians ( the Nestorians, the United Chaldirans, 
the Jacobites, &c.), and .still contains many 
Catholic Christians. Pop. estimated at 30,000. 
The town, which existed in (336, enjoyed its greatest 
prosperity in the Dili century, and onwards, until 
the desolating inroads of the Mongols in the 12th. 
Then came the Soljuks ; and they were followed 
by the Turks, and since then Mosul lias steadily 
declined. 

Motacillidiu. See W act ail. 

MotazilitCfi, a ‘heretical’ Mohammedan sect, 
founded by Wasil b. Ata in the 2d century after 
Mohammed. They denied predestination, and re- 
cognised in man a power over his own actions. 
Mote-hill. See Folkmoot. 

Motett, a name applied to two different forms 
of musical composition — (I) a named cantata, con- 
sisting of several unconnected movements, as a solo, 
tiio, ciioius, fugue, &e. ; (2) a choral composition, 
generally also of a sacred character, beginning with 
an introduction in the form of a song, perhaps with 
figurative accompaniment; after which follow 
several fugue subjects, with their expositions, the 
whole ending either with the exposition of the lust 
subject, a repetition of the introduction, or a special 
final subject. A motett differs from a double or 
triple fugue in that the subjects never appear 
simultaneously, hut are introduced one after the 
other. In one form of the motett the successive 
phrases of an entire chorale are treated as so many 
fugal subjects. 

Mother Carey’s Chicken, a name (a cor- 
ruption of Muter cum) familiarly given by sailors to 
the Stormy Petrel and other small oceanic species 
of Petrel. — The name Mother Carey’s Goose is, 
in like manner, given to the Great Black Petrel or 
Gigantic Fulmar ( Proecllaria i/igantea) of the 
Pacific Ocean (see articles on Petrel and Ful- 
mar ). 

Mother of Pearl. 8ee Pearl. 

Motherwell, a town of Lanarkshire, 12 miles 
SE. of Glasgow’. Owing Us rapid growth to the 
amazing extension of its mineral industries, it lias 
a good water-supply (1877), municipal buildings 
(1887), ft public park ( 1.387), large iron and steel 
works, Sc. Pop. (1841) 726; (1861) 2925; (1871) 
6943; ( 1S81 ) 12,904; (1890)20,000. 

Motherwell, William, a Scottish poet and 
antiquary, was horn in Glasgow, 13th October 
1797, and educated in Edinburgh and at the 
grammar school of Paisley, where, in his fifteenth 
year, lie entered the office of the sheriff-clerk. At 
the age of twenty-one he was appointed sheriff- 
clerk depute of the county of Renfrew. In 1819 
lie published his first work, the Harp of Renfrew- 


shire, containing biographical notices of the poets 
of that district from the Kith to the 19th cenfuiy. 
This work was hut the pielude to one of far greater 
importance — his Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern 
(1827). in 1828 lie commenced the Paisley Maga- 
zine, in which some of his finest original pieces 
first saw the light, and in the same yeai accepted 
the editorship of the Paisley Advertiser, a Con- 
servative journal. In 1830 lie became editor of 
the Glasgow Couriei. In 1832 lie published a col- 
lection of his best poems, entitled Poems Narrative 
and Lyrical. He died in Glasgow, November ], 
1835, at the early age of thirty-eight. Motherwell 
displays in his best moods ( hut only then ) a rich 
beautiful, and strong imagination, gieat warmth 
and tenderness of feeling, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the technique of a poet. His . Iconic Mori- 
son is unsurpassed for the mingled pathos anil 
picturesque beauty of its reminiscences of boyish 
love; and the little niece beginning, ‘My herd is 
like to rend, Willie/ has seldom been read with- 
out tears. An enlarged edition of his poetical 
remains, with a memoir, was published in London 
in 1841). 

Motherwort (Loo minis cardiaca ), a plant 
of the natural order Labiate?, found about hedges 
and in waste places 
in Europe, and now ». 

abundantly natural- K\%/l 

ised in some parts of W\\W to 1 

North America. It is ySw fjj /j 

not very common in 
Britain, and probably 
has been introduced. 

It is perennial, has a 
branched stem ahout 

3 feet high, stalked /fZy 

leaves, the lower ones 

3-lobed, and crowded ' ~~~ /? 

whorls of reddish- CggfeP 1 

white floweis. The 

plant was formerly in Tj 

much use as a domes- /d/Py 

tic pectoral medicine, ' 

hut is now compura- 

tively little employed. JffP 

It has a strong, ' hut 

not agreeable smell, — V» WfiA 

Other species of the '\\ If 

same genus are found AwUw \'i jfcw 

in Europe and the W 

north of Asia. * 


MotllS, a sub-order , , Motherwort 

of Lepidopteroub in- ( Lionarus cardiaca). 

sects, which in twilight 

and darkness take the place of the liglit-loving 
butterflies. Technically known as Heterncera, 
they are distinguished from the butterflies or 
Rlmpalocera by the anLenmr, which are variable 
in form instead of being constantly club-tipped, 
and by the fact that the wings are usually ex- 
panded, and not elevated, when the insect is at 
rest. Like the parallel series of butterllies, the 
moths differ greatly fiom one another in Hize and 
colour, habit and diet. The giant owl-moth of 
Brazil ( Thysania agi-ippinu) measures nearly a foot 
across from tip to tip of expanded wings, while the 
smallest are hardly visible to unaided eyes. They 
are represented in most parts of the world, and are 
usually very prolific. The larva' or caterpillar's 
feed mostly on living plants, and in this connection 
are very familiar ; others of these ravaging forms 
min clothes, furs, and the like. Most of the latter 
belong to the family Tincidic, especially to the 
i/errirs Tinea.. Thev are the 1 ninths 1 nn.r excellence. 


genus Tinea. They are the 1 moths ’ par excellence , 
against whose ravages housewives carefully guard. 
Clothes should be kept perfectly dry, and the 
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wardrobe, chest, &c. containing them should li.ive 
do cracks or crevices. Pieces of camphor, sprinkled 
pepper, and strongly odoriferous 1 moth-powder " of 
some sort will help to keep the adult mollis away ; 
lint when a host of larva have possessed the gar- 
ment it may he immersed in boiling water, carbolic 
acid, &c., or burned as hopelessly spoilt. Almost 
the only diiectlv useful foim is the Silk-moth 
( q. v. ). There aie separate articles on the Hawk 
MoLli, Death’s-head Moth, Gooseberry Caterpillar, 
&c. ; see also Butterfly, Caterpillar, Insects. 

Motif, in a musical composition, means the 
principal subject on which the movement is con- 
structed, and which, during the movement, is con- 
stantly appealing in one or otliei of the parts, 
either complete or modified. In elaborate and 
long compositions there are also secondary motifs. 

Motion, Laws of. Ill developing the subject 
of Dynamics (q.v.) it is convenient to lay down in 
the form of postulates axioms or the fundamental 
principles on which the science is based. These 
axioms are generally refeued to as the laws of 
motion. They rest ultimately, as do the axioms 
of geometry, upon our experience ; and once the 
terms in which they are expressed aie sufficiently 
understood, Hie laws themselves are admitted with- 
out further question. We owe to Newton what 
still remains the most serviceable, because the 
most concise and at the same time complete, 
expression of these dynamical axioms. Newton’s 
predecessors, particularly Galileo, had already 
formulated some of the fundamental principles of 
abstract dynamics ; but in the Throe Laws of 
Motion, which form the basis of the Principal, we 
have for the first time all the necessary and suffi- 
cient principles laid down in a manner easy to 
undei stand and easy to apply. These three laws 
are given both under Dynamics and under Force, 
and need not he reproduced here. 

Newton's method of presenting his definitions 
and axioms 1ms been made the subject of much 
criticism. And doubtless a logician, confining 
his attention to the eight definitions of mass, 
momentum, inertia, force, acceleration, &c\, and 
the three laws of motion, could easily discover 
faults of logical arrangement. Nevertheless, tak- 
ing this preliminary section of the Principal, with 
its masterly scholia, an a whole, and bearing in 
mind that the aim is to establish a theory of 
dynamics that shall harmonise with the facts of 
experience, we shall find no difficulty in admitting 
the soundness of Newton's principles. There is 
absolutely no confusion of thought. The demands 
on our intellectual faith, whether explicitly stated 
or implicitly involved in other statements, are 
essentially rational. The treatment is luminous 
as it is profound. Attempts have been made to 
substitute a more logical procedure ; hut all such 
attempts lead to intricate phraseology and a 
corresponding intricacy of dynamic conception 
quite beyond the powers of apprehension of the 
tyio. And even when all is done it is doubtful if 
the strict canons ol logic are quite satisfied. It 
may be safely said that, as an introduction to the 
study of dynamics, Newton’s laws of motion, along 
with the definitions of the physical quantities 
involved, have not as yet been surpassed. 

The train of thought running through Newton's 
method may be thus described. Everything dyna- 
mical that happens in nature consists of changes 
of position and motion of the parts of a material 
system. Fixing our attention on one body or 
particle in the system, we soon perceive by experi- 
ence that its changes of motion or ( more strictly ) 
momentum relatively to the other parts of the 
system must depend on the mechanism connecting 
it with these parts. With this mechanism, how- 


ever', we do not at first explicitly concern ourselves. 
For it we substitute the conception of force, or its 
time-accumulation, impulse, which Me regard as 
the external something causing the observed 
change in momentum ami measured by that 
change. This foice may he constant or variable 
in space, or it may depend on the velocity of the 
body. On these conceptions and definitions we 
base the simplest department of abstract dynamics 
— that known as the d\ mimics of a particle. Many 
of its theorems are found to he very approximately 
realised in the falling of bodies, in the flight of 
projectiles, in the motions of planets and comets 
round the sun. But befoie tve can pass to the 
dynamics of material systems we must restore the 
bonds we severed when u-e introduced the idea of 
fmee acting on a single particle. This Newton 
completely effected by his third law, in which 
every force is recognised as being only the half of 
a whole, the other half being the equal but 
oppositely directed reaction. This means that 
whatever change of momentum may he obseived 
to he taking place in one particle must be balanced 
by an equal and opposite change of momentum 
occurring elsewhere. Tims, the momentum of a 
material system as a whole can never change, how- 
ever much its configuration may alter, in viitire of 
the mutual actions of its parts. And in this state- 
ment we may readily r-eeogiri.se the generalisation 
of Lire first law of motion— commonly called the 
Law of Inertia— in its application to any complex 
material system, dynamically isolated, anil con- 
sidered as a unity. Newton’s \ery remarkable 
second interpretation of the third law, given at the 
end of the scholium attached, implicitly contains, 
as was fiist pointed out by Thomson and Tait, 
nearly the whole of the modern doctrine of energy. 
It is discussed under that heading, See also Force 
for the discussion of the Second Law. — For Motion 
in Plants, see Irritability, Plants, Sensitive 
Plants, Store; for animal locomotion, see Fly- 
ing, Horse, &c. 

Motley, John Lotiirop, historian and diplo- 
matist, was born in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
April 15, 1814. He had an in- owiisht, ism m it s 
heritance of wit and literary taste iv j n. Mppuuuu 
as well as of fortune, and had all minima, 
timely advantages of education and travel to 
make him the ‘ picked man of countries’ which 
lie became. He attended the school at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, kept by Dr Cogswell and 
Bancroft the historian, and at the age of thirteen 
entered Harvard College, graduating in 1831. 
He next studied in German universities, and at 
Gottingen was the intimate friend of Bismarck. 
His reading was various and enormous, especially 
in poetry and fiction, and in modern languages. 
He ‘ toiled terribly ’ afterwards, when he made the 
studies for his history, hut his early assiduity was 
like that of a bee in a flower-garden. lie was 
naturally a favourite in society, as he was tall and 
exceedingly handsome, with a captivating manner. 
His resemblance to Lord Byron wars striking. 
He was married in 1837 to Miss Benjamin, a lady 
of beauty and accomplishments. In 1839 he pub- 
lished his first work, an historical novel, entitled 
Morton's Hope. Its brilliant pictures were ad- 
mired, lint it was not successiul. His second 
novel, Merri/mount, was partly a protest against 
the gloom of Puritanism, and was more favourably 
received ; yet it was evident that the genius of the 
author was not to he displayed in fiction. When, 
afterwards, the splendour of Motley’s style lighted 
up the great scenes of history, as, for instance, the 
abdication of Charles V. in the town-hall of 
Brussels, it was seen that Iris ardent and im- 
aginative nature had found its predestined place. 
His studies early turned in this direction, but 
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fully ten year.-, weie consumed in liis piepara 
tioins, and in completing his History of the Dntr/i 
Ilenublic. This work, published in 185(5, estab- 
lished his fame, and was translated into many 
languages, the french \eision being supervised by 
Gui/ot. Tlie labouis which were the indispens 
able foundation of the work can be compre- 
hended best from the author’s own account, which 
will be found in a letter printed in Dr Holmes’ 
Memoir of Motley (1878). This letter is further- 
more valuable as a sketch of his intended work, 
which was to be continued to Ui-hS, the peace of 
Westphalia — a vast design which be did not live 
to accomplish. In 1857 he was once moie in Boston, 
and contributed to the Atlantic Monthly a paper on 
Fioience. But lie soon i claimed to Emope, as the 
materials foi Euiopcan history weie not accessible 
in the United States. The first pait of bis History 
of the United Nethei lands appealed in 1S60. The 
capacity for lesearch and the power of pictorial 
representation were combined m Ibis as in (lie 
pi eoeding work. 

The civil war in the United States aroused the 
deepest folding in Motley, and his letters to the 
London Times upon the policy of the British 
government were probably the must important 
and decisive of all the efforts made by patriotic 
Americans to enlighten the British public upon 
the momentous issues involved. In 1861 lie was 
appointed minister to Austria, and remained miLil 
1867, when he resigned in consequence of a foolish 
attack made upon him. In 1868 the second part of 
the History of the United Netherlands appeared. 
In 1869 he was appointed minister to Great 
Britain, but was summarily recalled the following 
year, under circumstances which made the recall 
an indignity. There had grown up a deadly feud 
between Charles Sumner, senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and President Grant ; and, as Motley 
and Sumner were intimate friends, the leealt of 
the minister was designed as a blow at the senator. 
The pretext was that Motley had disregarded his 
instructions, but it is evident that liis dismissal 
had been determined upon. Motley was cut to 
the Ueai t, and brooded ovei his unmerited disgrace 
to the day of his death. 

His next and final work was The Life and Heath 
of John Bcirnevcld, a biography which is virtually 
history, and a part of his main theme, though 
not a distinct continuation. After the death of 
liis wife in 1871 Motley paid another visit to the 
United States. Hi.s severe labours mid tiialb had 
impaired his strength, and he had had some slight 
attacks of apoplexy. After his return to England 
in 1876 he gradually sank, and died at Kingston 
Russell, the Dorsetshire residence of liis daughter, 
Sir William Vernon Havcouvt’s wife, May 29, 1877. 
He was buried at Kensal Green. 

The character of Motley is strongly impressed 
upon his works, and they are as far removed from 
annals as possible. His long studies, aided by his 
creative imagination, enabled him to make past 
ages live again, and to present historical person- 
ages with their own traits and manners. Few 
historians have given such illumination and stereo- 
scopic reality to people and scenes described ; and 
the same eager nature makes it impossible for him 
to attain to judicial impartiality. He glories in 
beiim a partisan — a partisan of progress, liberty, 
and humanity. Criticism has touched liia narra- 
tions only in some minor details ; of their general 
faithfulness there is no question. 

Two large volumes oE liis correspondence were edited 
by George William Curtis in 1888. His own letters are 
picturesque, eloquent, and weighty by turns. Many of 
them are addressed to Dr Holmes, liis most intimate 
friend. Bismarck’s letters are naive and charming, 
giving a most unexpected and pleasing insight into the 


life and charactei of the great chancellor. The Memoir 
by Dr Holmes (1878) is an affectionate tlibute. The 
appreciation of liis works in Holland was most gratifying 
Visitors to the Hague are shown the room in the 
Queen's I’alace in the Wood where, by royal invitation 
Motley lived and worked during his lust visit. 

lllotril, a town of Spain, 31 miles S. by E. uf 
Granada and nearly 3 miles from the sea, with 
sugar ami cotton factories, ami lead mines and 
works. Espailo glass is expiated. The port is 
at Calalionda, 61 miles KE. Pop. 16,665. 

Motto, in Heraldry, a word or short sentence 
which forms an accompaniment to a coat-of-arms, 
crest, or household badge; it was called in Scotland 
the ‘dittoa.’ In France and Scotland it was fre- 
quently placed above the crest, in England almost 
invariably below tlie escutcheon. A motto b, 
sometimes a religious or moral sentiment, as 
‘Garden la foi,’ ‘ Huinanitate,' ‘ Et dccus et 
pretium recti’ (Grafton); it is not iiiifrequently 
;l heroic exclamation or war-cry, 1 Courage sans 
peur,’ ‘ Furw nid. Sometimes it alludes to a 
peculiar tenme, as ‘Free for a blast' (Clerk of 
Penicuik) ; while in a gieat many cases it bears 
reference to tlie crest, badge, or some hearing of 
the escutcheon. Thus, Stiunt, Earl of Moray, has 
for crest a pelican wounding herself, and for motto, 
‘Bains per Christum Redemplmum.’ Not a few 
mottoes are ‘ canting ’ or punning allusions to the 
family name — as ‘ Scuto unions Divini,’ for Scuda- 
more ; ‘ Ver non semner viiut,’ for Vernon ; ‘ Fine, 
fac,’ foi Fail fax; ‘Time Ileum, cole legem,’ for 
Coleridge; and ‘Teneo quia teneor,’ foi Holden. 
Two mottoes arc sometimes used by tlie same family 
— one above the eiest, tlie other below the shield. 
The motto, 1 Dieu et moil Droit,’ which accompanies 
the royal arms of Great Britain, is supposed to liaie 
been a wnr-crv, and was used in England at least 
as early as tlie time of Henry VI. Its origin lias 
been assigned to a saying of Richard 1., ‘Not we, 
lint God and our right have vanquished France.’ 
See Scion’s Law and Practice of Heraldry (1863). 

Monflloil ( Ovis Musimon), the wild sheep of 
Corsica, Sardinia, central Asia, &c. See AhoaLi, 
ami Sunni*. 

Moululcii. Wee Mukden. 

Mould, or Mouldin' ess, the common name of 
many minute fungi which make 
their appearance, often in 
crowded multitudes, on decay- 
ing or diseased plants and 
animals and animal and vege- 
table substances. To the naked 
eye they often seem like 
patches of fine colnveh, which 
are shown by tlie microscope 
to consist of cellular threads. 2 
Their structure and history are 
described in the article PUNCH, 
from the systematic part of 
which it will be seen that the 
popular name is applied to 3 
many very different forms — 
e.g. the common White Mould 
( Miicor macedo), the Bread 
Mould ( Eurotium AspergiUvs- 
glaitcus), the mould of fruit 4 
and jam ( PenicHlimn yla ucum), 

&c. See also Dry Rot. 





Mouldings, the curved 
and plane surfaces used as 
ornaments in cornices, panels, 
arches, &c. , and in all enriched 
apertures in buildings. In 
classic architecture the mould- 
ings arc few in number, and 
definitely fixed in their forms. 



Classic Mouldings. 


The illustration 
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Miowb (1) tlie Echinus, (2) Gyuia Recta, (3) Cyma 
Reversa, (4) Scotia, (5) Toms,; another K the 
Fillet (q. v.) ; ami each of these mouldings lias its 
pio per place assigned to it in each older (see 
COLUMN). In Gothic aichiteeluie, and all other 
styles, the mouldings are not reduced to a system 
as in the ( Ireek and Roman styles, but may be 
used in every variety of form at the pleasure of 
the artist. Certain forms generally prevail at one 
period in any style. Thus, in Gothic architecture 
the date of a building may in many instances be 
determined by the form of the mouldings. The 
Norman mouldings were very simple in outline, 
and frequently enriched with the zigzag and billet 
ornaments. Fig. ti is a common Norman form. 

In tire English style the mouldings are also 
simple in outline, and are usually arranged in 
rectangular divisions, as in tig. 7, and consist of 
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alternate rounds and hollows. In late examples 
of this style the fillet was introduced (fig. 8) anrl 
letl to the move elaborate form of mouldings during 
the Decorated period (lig. iJ). The mouldings of 
the Perpendicular style are generally Hatter artel 
thinner than the preceding, and have large hollows 
separated by narrow fillets. 

DlOlllillS, the capital of the French department 
of Allier, on the right bank of the river Allier, here 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge of thirteen 
arches, lies 19(3 miles by mil KSE. of Paris and T24 
Nff. of Lyons. A clean, well-lmilt town, with 
pretty promenades, it 1ms a cathedral (14(38-1871 ), 
the choir old ; a .square tower of the old castle of the 
dukes of Bourbon ; a lDth-coirturv belfry ; and the 
clrapel of a former convent. Marshals Viliam ami 
Berwick were natives, and Clarendon wrote here 
great part of his History. Nor must Sterne’s Maria 
he forgotten. Pop. (1872) 19,774; (1880) 21,213. 
Mouliucin. See Main-main. 

MoilUaH. See MULTAN. 

Moulting, a general name for the process by 
which birds lose some of their feathers, or crusta- 
ceans east their cntieular shells, or young insects 
get rid of their outer husk in metamorphosis. The 
shedding of the hair in mammals turd the sloughing 
of snakes, Ac. are also analogous. See Bum, 
Crab, Crustacea, Hair, Insects, Snake, &c. 

Moulton, Louise Chandler, writer, was horn 
in Pomfret, Connecticut, Gth April 1833, married at 
twenty W. U. Moulton, a Boston publisher, and 
has published children’s stories, novels, essays, and 
poems. Her stories are unaffected and well con- 
structed, ftrll of grace and tenderness ; her verse 
reveals the rarer gift of lyrical music. Here may 
he named Bedtime Stones (1873 ; followed by a 
second series in 1875, and a third in 1880); Some 
Women's Hearts (1874); Miss Eyre from Boston, 
it-c. (1889); and In the Garden of Dreams [ 1890), 
a volume of charmingly tender and pathetic verse. 

Moultrie, Fort, a fortress on Sullivan’s Island, 
attire mouth of Charleston Harbour, South Carolina, 
celebrated for the repulse of a British squadron com- 
manded by Sir Peter Parker, 2Sth January 1776. 


The fort, which had 26 guns and 435 men, and was 
commanded by Colonel William Moultrie ( 1731 
1805), had been hastily built of palmetto logs, in 
two rows 1(3 feet apart, with the space betweerr 
tilled with situd. The spongy wood of the palmetto 
was found to resist the cannon balls perfectly . 

Moultrie, John, minor poet, born itr London 
in 1799, educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, took orders, anti was presented in 1828 
to the rectory of Rugby, where he enjoyed tire 
friendship of Arnold. He died irr 1874.' Some 
little poems of deep tenderness in My Brother's 
Grave (1837), and The Duum of Life (1843), have 
kept his name from being quite forgotten; neither 
the praises of Wordsworth nor Praed cutild keep 
(rudieu alive. There is a Memoir by Derwent 
Coleridge prefixed to an edition of Iris Poems ( 1876 ). 

_ Mound-birds (Mcqapodajhe), a family of gal- 
linaceous birds remarkable for the large mounds 
which they build as incubatois for tire eggs. They 
are natives of Australasia and of tire islands in 
the Eastern Archipelago and Pacific. The Australian 
Megaporles (Megupuuins tumulus), about the size 
of common fowls, build mounds of leaves, vege- 
table refuse, anrl soil, and add to them year after 
year until they become immense structures. The 
largest on record measured 150 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Both sexes work at the nest, in which the 
eggs are iairl in separate holes at a depth of 5 or 
(i feet, and left to he hatched by the warmth of the 
decomposing vegetable matter.' The mound of the 
Nicobar species ( M. nicoburirnsis ) seems to he used 
not only by the original pair, but by their descend- 
ants as well. In a related genus, Leipoa, the eggs 
are laid separately in a circle in the centre of the 
mound, and then deeply covered up with compost. 
Iu the genus Tallegaiius— represented by the large 
Brush-turkey (Tallegaiius luthumi) of Australia — 
the mounds are used socially by a immbei of birds. 

MoiUld Builders, the name giren to a 
vanished nice of North America, by whose labour 
the remarkable earth mounds found in the United 
States were raised. These mounds exist in extra- 
ordinary numbers over all the country between the 
Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, but chiefly in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri; they are 
abundant itr all the Gulf States, and even farther 
south, ami they extend at least as far north as the 
Great Lakes. Their usual height is front 6 to 30 
feet, with a diameter of 40 to 100 feet. The 
majority are simply conical burial mounds, mostly 
rising from 15 to 25 feet, though one in West 
Virginia is 70 feet high and over 300 feet in 
diameter at the base. But very many others of 
these mounds are defensive, and others again have 
a religious origin. The fortifications, usually 
earthworks raised on heights near some water- 
course, embrace walls, trenches, wateh-toweis, 
and are Loo skilfully constructed to hare been 
temporary defences : many nrcluvologists believe 
that there was a connected line of defensive works 
from New York to Ohio. In the Mississippi 
Valley, where the largest mounds are, these forts 
disappear; and it is supposed that the principal 
enemies of the Mound Builder's had their home in 
the east — perhaps in the AUeghatries. Some of the 
Ohio fortresses enclose over 1 100 acres, the walls of 
earth, winding in anrl out, in each case being several 
miles long. Iu the alluvial valleys other enclosures 
have been found, regular — circular, square, Ac. — 
in shape ; these have been called ‘ sacred en- 
closures,’ hut on very problematical grounds; and 
tire same criticism applies to the identification of 
the smaller low mounds, from a few inches square 
to 50 by 15 feet, which have been called ‘altars,’ 
Of the ‘ temple ’ mounds, however, there are 
numerous examples, some very large ; one in 
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Illinois reaches a height of 90 feet, ami moasuies 
700 by 500 feet at the base ; and another in 
Mississippi is 600 by 400 feet, and its topmost 
mound is 80 feet above the ha.se. To these must 
he added the curious mounds eonstiucted in the 
shape of animals, and sometimes extending to 
a length of 400 feet. They are most numerous in 
Wisconsin, hut one of the most interesting is the 
seinent mound near BuhIi Creek, Ohio (figured 
and described in The Century, April 1890). 

As to the identity of the Mound Builders opinions, 
of course, differ. The general tendency is to iceognise 
their descendants in the Natchez, and otliei kiinlied 
tribes whom the Spaniards found on the Mississippi, 
partly because their chief was both king and 
deity — he was legarded as the child of the sun — 
and so we find evidences of the religious feeling 
and the despotic power necessary to secure the 
accomplishment of such enormous works. The 
race may perhaps also have survived in the more 
highly civilised tiihe.s whom De Soto and his fol- 
lower met with in Florida and the other southern 
states. But a comparison of the Mound Builders' 
civilisation with that which pievailed in Mexico 
when Cortes landed, supplies very strong argu- 
ments for connecting these northern Indians, 
driven south by their nomadic enemies, with the 
tubes who came from the north and in turn 
expelled successively the Toltees and one another, 
blending their more savage customs with the higher 
civilisation which they found there (see Mexico). 
The contents of the mounds support this view. It 
is evident that the Mound Builders, like the later 
Mexican tribes, were in the tiansition stage between 
the stone and metal age ; copper they had obtained 
in the same primitive maimer as it was obtained 
in Mexico, hut the weapons and tools were stone 
implements, and knives of obsidian especially — the 
well-known sacrificial knives of the Aztecs — were 
common. Their art and manufactures were both 
of a low standard ; hut it is well known that 
the invadcis of the Mexican tableland partly 
absorbed the civilisation they found, there, partly 
degraded it, Finally, it may he mentioned that 
the sepulchral mounds yield many evidences of the 
cruel rites of their builders ; and the pyramidal 
form of the 1 temple ’ mounds is iepi educed in the 
tcocalU of Mexico. See Stjnier and Davis, Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley (1848) ; Con- 
ant’s Footprints of Vanished Faces in the Missis- 
sippi Valley ; Thruston, Antiquities of Tennessee 
(1890); Shepherd, Antiquities of Ohio (1890); and 
Mooreliead, Fort Ancient, Ohio (1890). 
mountain Ash. See Rowan. 
mountaineering. See Alpine Club. 
mountain-leather, &c. See Amphibole. 
mountain Meadow. See Danites. 
mountains. Every one knows what a moun- 
tain is, and yet it is hard to give an adequate 
definition of the term. We may say vaguely that 
any region the surface of which rises with a more or 
less steep gradient to a height of 1000 feet or more 
is a mountain. Mountains differ vastly in form — 
some assuming pyramidal or conical shapes, others 
forming ridges, others occurring as inegular amor- 
phous masses. Some again stand in more or less 
isolated positions, whilst in other cases very many 
crowd together, forming a billowy mass of elevated 
ground ; and yet others, amongst which are the 
most prominent mountains of the globe, extend 
continuously in definite directions as long ranges 
and chains foi hundreds or thousands of miles. 
Notwithstanding this diversity of form and of 
grouping, all mountains may he classified as — («.) 
mountains of accumulation, (A) mountains of eleva- 
tion, (c) mountains of circuiudenudation. 

(«) Mountains of Accumulation. — Volcanoes may 


he taken as the type of this class of mountains 
(fig. 1 ). These are of course formed by the accumula- 
tion of igneous materials aiound the focus or foci of 
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Fig. 1. — Volcano; Mountain of Accumulation. 


ernption. Most volcanoes are moie or less conical 
in shape ; but in the case of those which have been 
long extinct the form lias often been greatly 
modified by the denuding action of the suhacrial 
agents. Some very ancient ones have been so 
demolished that frequently all that remains of 
them are more stumps, formed of the hard 
crystalline rocks that plug up the pipes or Hues 
through which the igneous materials found a 
passage to the suiface. In former times lava 
seems often to have welled up along the lines of 
extensive fissures and Hooded mu rounding regions. 
This happening again and again, vast plateaus 
have been built up. These are called plateaus of 
accumulation. Many of these, however, have since 
been highly denuded, so that they have now quite 
a mountainous appeaiance (llg. 2), As examples 


m m in hi 



Fig. 2. — Plateau of Accumulation, A — B ; showing 
Mountains of Ciroumdonuclatiou (m, m). 


may he mentioned the denuded plateaus of Iceland, 
the Faroes, Antrim and Mull, Abyssinia, and the 
Deccan. Of course plateaus of accumulation are 
not always formed of igneous rooks. Any aiea of 
approximately horizontal aqueous strata, weie it 
to be elevated to a height of a thousand feet or 
so, would foim a plateau of the kind, such as the 
plateau of the Colorado. That plateau is geologi- 
cally of recent origin, and yet sufficient time lias 
elapsed to allow of profound erosion of its surface. 
Thus, mountains and plateaus of accumulation 
often owe many of their present features to the 
action of denuding agents. 

(6) Mountains of Elevation owe their origin to 
the folding, crumpling, and fracturing of strata 
that accompany certain great movements oi the 
earth’s crust. They are lines of weakness along 
which the rooks have yielded to excessive lateral 
compression by folding and doubling up, during 
the sinking down of the cool outer shell of the 
globe upon the more lapidly contracting hot 
nucleus. The simplest structure presented by such 
mountains is shown in the Uinta Mountains of 
Wyoming and Utah. This is a flattened arch of 
strata, having a breadth of 50 miles and a length of 
150 miles, which bulges up to a height of 5000 or 
6000 feet above the plains on either side. It shows 
a broad plateau-like surface which has been deeply 
eroded. Powell believes that a thickness of 
3^ miles of strata has been denuded from its 
surface. In the Jura Mountains we have a series 
of parallel ridges, each ridge coinciding with a 
symmetrical anticlinal or suddle-hackccl ariange- 
inent of strata, while the intervening hollows 
occupy symmetrical synclinal troughs (fig. 3). 
The tops of the anticlines are all more or less 
denuded. In the western part of the same range 
of mountains the flexures of the strata are mostly 
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unsymnretrical ( fig. 4). In the Alps and mountain- section exhibit-, the principal features in what is 
ranges of similar cliaractei the flexures of the stiata known as the Alpine type of mountain structme 


Fig. 3. — Symmetrical Flexures of Swiss Jura 
( Mountains of Elevation ). 


Fig. 4. — Urrsyrmrretrieal Flexures of Swiss Jura 
(Mountains of Elevation). 


are frequently reversed— the beds being doubled (fig. 5). A glance at the diagram will show that 
back so that older strata ate inverted and over- the greater features of the surface coincide approxi 
turned upon younger beds. The accompanying mately with the larger flexures of the strata, hut 



Fig, 5. — Section across a Mountain-chain (Elevation Mountains) : a— a, Isoclinal Folds (showing inversion 

of strata) ; ft — 6 , Symmetrical Folds. 


that these features have been greatly modified 
by denudation. In such mountain-regions the 
highly flexed and contorted strata are frequently 
dislocated ; hut for the sake of clearness such 
dislocations arc not represented in the diagram. 
Occasionally we find that the prominent features 
in a mountain-region have been determined by pro- 
found dislocations of the rocks, as is well shown in 
the parallel ranges of the Great Basin, of western 
Arizona, and of northern Mexico. That region has 
been divided into a scries of long narrow blocks by 
a system of parallel dislocations — the prominent 
mountain -ridges corresponding to the blocks on 
tire high or upcast side of the fractures. Although 
the direction and general form of those mountains 
are thus the result of earth-movements, the 
evidence of subsequent erosion and denudation is 
everywhere conspicuous. 

(c ) Mountains of Ciraumdenu elation . — In countries 
composed of undulating and highly-folded strata 
which have been for long ages exposed to the 
action of eroding agents the ultimate form assumed 
by the ground is directly dependent on the character 
of the rocks and the mode of their arrangement 
(fig. 6). Plateaus in course of time eorne to be 


Fig. 0, — Escarpments ( e, c ) and Hills of Circum- 
denudation (ft, ft). 

deeply trenched in different directions and eventu- 
ally lose their plateau character. The remaining 
portions of high ground then form groups of moun- 
tains and hills. In regions of horizontal or approxi- 
mately horizontal strata the mountains assume the 
form of pyramids or flat-topped mesas and buttes, 
excellent examples of which aie seen in the 
western territories of North America, and in the 
much-denuded basaltic plateaus of Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands (fig. 2). In regions of folded and 
contorted strata, composed of diverse kinds of 
rook, the orographic features aie more variable. 
A highly-denuded plateau of folded strata seen 
from a height presents the appearance of a tumbled 
and billowy sea — the Scottish Highlands and the 
high grounds of Scandinavia being examples of 
mountains of circnmdenudation which have been 
carved out of elevated plateaus of denudation 
(fig. 7). The origin of a plateau formed of such 
folded and contorted strata requires a word of 


| explanation. Mountains of elevation are in the 
course of time denuded and degraded, and should 
the land of which they form a part remain long 
enough above the sea, the whole surface must 



Fig. 7. — Plateau of Denudation, A — B ; showing 
Mountains of Circrrnidermdation ( m, in ). 

eventually he reduced to the condition of a low 
gently undulating plain. Should elevation now 
ensue, this plain becomes a plateau— the surface 
of which by-and-by is trenched and furrowed by 
running water, &c., as is the case with the ancient 
plateaus of Scotland and Scandinavia. 

Age of Mountains . — As might have been expected, 
mountains are of all geological dates, and tlie age 
of a large number has been determined. But this 
has reference chiefly to those that owe their origin 
to accumulation (volcanic cones) or to com- 
pression and folding of strata during great eai til- 
movements (mountains of elevation). Many of 
the latter are the result, not of one, hut of several 
successive periods of uplift. It can often he shown 
that between those periods of movement the 
mountains have been subjected to long-continued 
erosion, and partially or even wholly submerged, 
while newer accumulations of sediment were gradu- 
ally piled up over their denuded surfaces. The 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Jura, the Himalayas, the 
Andes, and many other conspicuous ranges have 
been formed by successive upthrusts, separated by 
longer or shorter periods of degradation and sedi- 
mentation. Some mountains of elevation, which 
originated in very early geological times, appeal to 
have been denuded down to their very loots — 
reduced to the condition of low-lying plains. Such 
plains have subsequently been pushed up bodily 
and converted into plateaus, which in the course of 
time have been profoundly modified by denudation, 
so as now to present the appearance of a rolling 
mountainous country — the mountains being moun- 
tains of civcumdenudation (fig. 7). The greatest 
and loftiest mountains of elevation have all received 
their latest uplift in comparatively recent geological 
times. Amongst such young ranges we find that 
the larger orographic features coincide more or 
less closely with the greater convolutions, folds, 
and fractures of the strata. In ranges belonging 
to much older dates denudation lias profoundly 
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modified the original configuration of the surface — 
the present orographic featuies being tlie result 
of denudation, determined by the character of the 
rocks and the geological structure of the ground. 
Hence in such regions anticlinal mountains, which 
are weak structures, are almost unknown, while 
synclinal troughs, which are strong structures, in 
place of coinciding with valleys (as in the Jura 
Mountains, fig, 3), have often come to form moun- 
tainous lidges (figs. 6, 7). 

UfoiiHluiii-systcms . — Some attempts have been 
made to group the various mountain ranges of the 
woild into systems, more particularly by E. do 
Beaumont, who maintained the synchronism of 
ranges situated on lines parallel to one another. The 
parallelism does not consist in having the same 
relations to the points of the compass — for these as 
regards north and son tli would ho far from parallel — 
hut is estimated in its relation to some imaginary 
great circle, which being drawn round the globe 
would divide it into equal hemispheres. Such circles 
weic called (treat Circles of Reference. Bob De 
Beaumont wont beyond this, and proposed a more 
refined classification, depending on a principle of 
geometrical symmetry, which lie believed he had 
discovered among lii.s great circles of reference. 
These geometrical speculations have never com- 
mended themselves much to geologists. It has 
been demonstrated indeed that certain mountain- 
chains in widely separated regions belong approxi- 
mately to the same geological age, and may really 
he strictly synchronous. Blit much more lias yet 
to he known of the geological structure of the 
various ranges of the earth before any general 
giouping of these into systems can he considered 
reliable. See A r.rs, Great Britain ( Phi/siml 
Geonranhy), Himalaya. 

The following table shows the heights of some of 
the principal peaks in the several continents ; 


Asi \. Fret. 


Evei otd, Himalayas 20,002 

Dapsang, Karakoruma. , ,28,700 

Tagarnm, Pamir 25,800 

IChau-tGngri , Tian-sli an . . 24 ,000 


North A-nnnicA. rwt 


Novado do Toluca 10,451 

Onmba 18,205 

Mount/ Drown 10,000 

Mount St Elian 13,500 


AriuCA. 

Kilima-Njuru 10,090 

Kcnllt li),000 

Iluwcnzon 18,000 

Ligonyi 14,0<J0 

Austii\u\ and Poi-ynksu. 
Gharles-LouiM, N. Guinea 20,000 

Manna Kea, Hawaii 19,805 

Mt. Conk, New Zealand,. 12, 34 9 
Kinabalu, Borneo 11,602 


Mfc. Kosciusko, N.S. Wales 7,308 


South Anmurv. 


Aconcagua. 

. . 22,-127 

Mm'Pilai jo 

...22,302 

GuuH leu 

. . 22,000 

il uni pun 

...22,000 

ElJItOPR. 



. ..15.732 

Ben Nevis 

. .. 4,400 

Snowdon 

. .. 3,671 


. .. 3,414 

Scmv Full Pike 

. .. 3/210 


Mountllivllick, a town ill Queen's County, 
Ireland, on the Grand Canal, 7 miles N. of Mary- 
borough by rail. It lias a brewery, a tannery, and 
manufactures woollens and tobacco. Pop. 3 J 2(i. 

Mount Morgan, a gold-mining township in 
Queensland, 28 miles SSW. of Rockhampton. The 
gold-mine at the summit of the mount, said to he 
the richest deposit in Australia, was originally 
•sold for -BG40 to a copartnery, including tlie 
brothers Morgan, and after changing hands several 
limes became a limited liability company, with a 
capital of £1,000,000. The gold is described as of 
unusual fineness and purity. An estimate made 
in 18S7 was to the effect that there were 1,000,000 
tons of ore available, from which gold to the value 
of £20,000,000 was expected. The yield in 1887 
was 83,705 ounces. Pop. (1890) about 2000. 

Mount Vernon, memorable as the residence 
and the burial-place of General "Washington, is on the 
right hank of the Potomac, in Virginia, 15 miles below 
Washington. In 1856 the mansion and surrounding 

H ierly were saved from the auctioneer’s hammer, 
secured as a national possession by the Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Association, assisted principally by 


Eihvaid Everett. — Mount Vernon has given its 
name to a number of places in the United States 
the most important of which is a city, tlie capital 
of Knox county, Ohio, on the Vernon River 44 
miles by rail NNE. of Columbus. Tt contains many 
handsome residence-., and I lie liver affords ample 
water-power for a number of mills and manu- 
factories <>f doors and sashes, furniture, machinery 
&c. Pop. (1800) 00! G. 

Mournc Mountains. See Down. 

Moiisa. Bee Bnocn. 

Mouse (Mas uinsciiliis), a familiar rodent, 
representative of a large genus to which rats also 
belong. It is not necessary to describe the soft 
‘ mouse-coloured ’ fur occasionally varying to white ; 
the scaly fail so useful in climbing the bright, 
conspicuous eyes; and the well-hidden cosy nest. 
Not less familiar is the way in which tins liny 
mammal has followed man everywhere over the 
earth ; breeding all the year round, and bringing 
forth four or five young at a birth, its cxtraordinaiy 
fecundily sometimes causes a plague in a district (as 
in the wheat -fields of .South Australia in 1890). It 
may he well, however, in the face of continually 
recurrent discussion, to note the power that at least 
some of the common mice have of making musical 
sounds, ‘ not squeaking, hut singing, musically and 
rhythmically, in a high key, with a thin and wiry, 
hut not displeasing quality — something like a weak- 
voiced canary bird. Mice arc occasionally canni- 
bals, and have been known lo cat painters’ putty 
with red load in il. Larger Ilian the above is 
the beautiful Wood-mouse (il/. sylratims), an 
abundant pest in the fields and gardens of Europe, 
notable for the stores of grain and other fond which 
it accumulates among the grass or just under the 
surface of tlie ground. .Smaller than either, ami 
smallest of British mammals, is the Harvest-mouse 
(il/. minutwt), 
which makes a 
neat, globular 
nest of woven 
leaves among 
tlie grasses and 
reeds. The 
white - footed 
mouse ( Tie, s- 

ycroniys leu- 
ropiis), which 
is exceedingly 
common in N. 

America, has 
small cliook- 
ponches, struc- 
tures best de- 
veloped in the 
related family 
of CriceliiiiU 
or hamsters. 

Corresponding 
to the Euro- 
pean harvest- 
mice are the 
American spe- 
cies of Oclie- 
lodon, of which (). hu mills measures only about 
2 inches in length, not including the tail. Finally, 
the Water-mice ( TTydroniys) of A us ti alia may he 
noted as remarkably divergent. The name is some- 
times extended, as we have seen, to include the 
smaller species of other genera than Mus, rat being 
an equally wide title for the larger forms. But, 
while the wide application of Die name is naturally 
justified, care must he taken to keep the shrews 
(Sores) in their entirely distinct, though somewhat 
analogous, position among Inseelivora. See RAT, 
Shrew, Vole. 



1, Harvest-mouse (Il/iis minibus); 
2, Long-tailed Bield-monse (Mus 
*yh-aticus). 
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lUotlsquotairCS, the mounted body-guard of 
the king' of France, all of noble birth, were 
or'cani-Hod by Lon in XIII. in 11522. They rode gray 
horses and vveie disbanded in 181,). 

Month. See the in tides dealing with Palate, 
Digestion, Teeth, Tongue, Canennn this, Saliva- 
tion. Scurvy, A<\ 

Movables. See Heritable \nd Movable. 

MovillC, a seaside resort in County Donegal, 
mi Lough Foyle, 19 miles NNIi, of Londonderry . 
It is (i calling-station of the Transatlantic steam- 
paclcets of the Anchor line. Pop. 1129. 

Moving Plant ( Desmodium i/i/nnts), a plant 
of the natural order Lpguiuinosa‘, sub order i’a- 
pilionaceie, a native of India, remarkable, as are 
also some other species of the same genus, for the 
spontaneous movement of Ihe leaves. See Plants 
( Movement op). 

Mowing-niacllino, a machine for mowing 
lawns and bowling-greens, instead of the scythe. 
The mowing-machine differs from the reaping- 
machine in principle, chiefly in having revolving 
instead of horizontal cutters. The first successful 
mowing-machines in use in liritain were those 
invented by Shanks of Arbroath and by (ireen of 
Leeds about 1850, whoso improved machines are 
yet the best where the wear and tear are heavy. 
There are now many rivals to these, chiefly of 
American manufacture, which are preferable to 
them on the score uf lightness of draught, and 
consequently ease ami speed in the performance of 
the work. 

Moxa is a peculiar form of oounter-ii illation 
whie.li was early practised in the Hast, particularly 
by the Chinese and .Japanese, from whom it was 
learned by the Portuguese. One or more small 
cones, formed of the downy covering of the leaves 
of Artemisin SIu.ru (as used by the Chinese), or of 
the pith of various plants (as of the common sun- 
flower), or of linen steeped in nitre, are placed on 
the skin over the alleeted part, and the ends remote 
from tins skin are ignited. The combustion gradu- 
ally proceeds through the cone and forms a super- 
ficial eschar on the skin. The surrounding parts 
must he protected by a pad of wet rag, with a 
hole in it for the moxa. It is not much used in 
Europe in consequence of the somewhat severe pain 
attending it. 

Mozambique, the collective name for the 
territories of Portugal on the east coast of Africa, 
extends from Cape Delgado in Delagoa Hay, a 
distance of 1300 miles. The northern boundary is 
the liovuma, the southern (in part), the Maputo, 
and the western frontiers are formed by Lake Tan- 
ganyika, the river lino, the Zambesi up to Zuniho, 
Mashona and Matahele Lands ( British Mouth Africa 
Company’s Territories), and the Transvaal. The 
principal livers, besides those already mentioned, 
are the Limpopo and Sabi, towards the south. 
The coast belt is low and swampy ; hut the in- 
terior rises into well-wooded plateaus, which fur- 
nish valuable timber. The soil is naturally fertile, 
and yields, in addition to maize, rice, manioc, Ac. , 
an abundance of natural products, such as cotton, 
sesame, cocoa-nut, medicinal plants, and india- 
rubber, hut very little is done to cultivate them, 
owing to lack of capital and of means of communi- 
cation. The imports (cotton goods, heads, hard- 
ware, arms and gunpowder, coals, spirits, and pro- 
visions) average about .£508,000 annually; the 
exports (ivory, ground nuts, india-rubber, wax, 
copal, and oil seeds) about £705,000. The shipping 
is mostly (seven-tenths) in the hands of British 
firms. Customs duties are exceptionally heavy ; 
agriculture does not flourish ; mining is little pro- 
secuted, although the country is rich in minerals, 


in gold, siher, iron, coal, and copper ; peails abound 
on the reefs off the const, but are not gathered to 
any extent ; and there is annually a deficit equal 
to 43 per cent, of the expenditure— some £60,000, 
which is made good by the home country. The 
pop. of the piovinee is estimated at one million. 
There is a railway (1837) of 52 miles fiom Itela- 
goa Bay to the Transvaal frontier. Chief towns: 
Mozambique, (Juilimane, and Luuvenco Marques, 
for which see the separate ai tides. The Mozam- 
bique territories are administered by a governor- 
general, assisted by a governing and a pioiincial 
council, and are divided into nine districts, each 
under a district governor. 

Mozambique, the capital, stands on a small 
coral island lying dose to the mainland, and lias 
a line government house, a cathedral, an arsenal, 
Ac. A fort, built by Albuquerque in 1508, two 
years after he occupied the island for Portugal, 
still stands at the noitli end of the island. Pop. 
7380, of whom 0800 are natives, 280 Banyans, and 
about 100 Europeans. The city was formerly a 
great place for the slave-trade, hut scorns now 
hardly able to hold its own against- Quilimane and 
Lourenco Marques. Its total tiade ranges annually 
between £250,000 and £320,000. 

Mozambique Channel, between Madagascar 
and the east coast of Africa, is about 1000 miles in 
length and 400 in average breadth, -it its northern 
extremity lie the Comoro Islands. 

Mozarabes. See 1510111800.8; and for Moz- 
arahian Liturgy, see LiTUROV. 

Mozart, Wolfoanu Amadeus Chrysostom, 
was the younger child of Leopold Mozart, Kapell- 
meister to the Archbishop of Salzburg, and was 
horn in Salzlmrg on 27th January 1756. Num- 
erous anecdotes are related of his childhood, illus- 
trating an almost incredible precocity of genius, 
whose early promise, however, was amply ful- 
filled in his after-life. On his first professional tour 
through Europe when he was six years eld, he was 
accompanied by his sister Marianne, and under 
their father’s care the children visited Vienna, 
Paris, Belgium, and London, The greatest triumphs 
of Mozart were won in Bologna, then the musical 
centre of Italy. The Philharmonic Academy there 
suspended the rule by which no one under twenty 
was eligible for membership, in older to elect this 
young prodigy of barely fifteen. The wonderful 
power of his memory was illustrated by a famous 
feat performed in this Italian tour. The Easter 
music in the Sistine chapel was jealously kept from 
the eyes of outsiders, and no copy of it was per- 
mitted to he made. After one hearing, Mozart 
wrote from memory a full and minutely correct 
vocal score. During- all the years of childhood and 
boyhood Mozart had been ever under the immediate 
care of his father, until his twenty-first year, when, 
stung by the indignities heaped upon him at the 
arohiepiseopal court, he asked permission to leave 
it. In September 1777 he left Salzlmrg for Paris, 
with his mother as companion and adviser ; and 
from this date began that struggle with the world 
in which he was to he so soon overthrown. In 
Mannheim, which lie visited on the way, lie 
made the acquaintance of a new instrument, the 
clarionette, which he was the first to incorporate 
in the modern orchestra, and fell in love with 
Aioysia "Weber, the second daughter of a poor man 
with a considerable family. For many obvious 
reasons Leopold Mozart was greatly disturbed, and 
the correspondence between the anxious loving 
father and the disappointed but always dutiful son 
throws a Hood of light on the relation, as beautiful 
as it is rare, in which they stood to each other. 

In Paris mother and son had to practise the 
strictest economy, for the mature musician no 
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longer commanded the limitless admiration and 
interest so leadily accorded to the prodigy fifteen 
years before. In poor lodgings and amid depress- 
ing surroundings the mother’s, health gave way ; 
she died in her son’s arms ; and Mozart returned to 
the paternal roof in Salzburg. 

Tn 1781, having re-entered the service of the 
archbishop, he followed him with the rest of the 
prelate’s household to Vienna. Although the aich- 
hishop was proud to have such a famous artist 
in his suite, lie hated Mozart, and even the com- 
pliments so easily won on all hands hy the young 
man weie made so many occasions to wound his 
proud spirit. At last, stung hy the studied and 
systematic insult to which lie was subjected by his 
patron, Mozart retorted in language more caustic 
than prudent, which proem ed him an instant and 
ignominious dismissal. 

Mozart took lodgings with his Mannheim friends, 
the Webers, who had non settled in Vienna. Tiie 
father, his linn friend, was now dead, and Aloysia 
was married ; hut her place in Mozart’s heart was 
taken by her younger sister Constance, a very 
gentle and attractive girl. Constance made 
a loving and devoted wife, hub a wretched 
manager. She kept her husband up to his engage- 
ments, and amused him hy her powers as a 
story-teller ; hut debts and difficulties increased. 
Just a month previous to his marriage he pro- 
duced the charming little opera, Die Entjuhrimg 
aits dan tier ail, which paved the way for the 
next, The Marriage of Figaro, the most delightful 
of lyric comedies. With his magic wand lie touched 
tiie somewhat course or at least nucstionablo ele- 
ments in Beaumarchais’ play, and these assumed 
an ideal form in a supernatural atmosphere of 
pretty piquancy where naughtiness is unknown. 
The opera was more than a success, it created a 
furore ; yet jealousy and court intrigue prevented 
any reward, any acknowledgment that the greatest 
living musician was labouring and hungering in 
their midst. More genoious appreciation was 
offered him in Prague, and, being commissioned 
to write an opera for the theatre there, he set 
to work on Von Giomnni. The summer-house 
and the little stone table on which most of the 
charming music was written are still shown in the 
gardens, where, amid the noise of conversation 
and skittles, he worked apparently undisturbed. 
The extraordinary' success of Don Giovanni made it 
impossible for the court still to overlook the com- 
poser, and lie was appointed ‘ Kammer-Mnsieus ’ 
to Joseph II., his duties being to supply dance-music 
for the imperial balls at a salary of £80 a year. 

Pecuniary embarrassments pressed heavily on 
his heart once so light, and he writes of gloomy 
thoughts, which he has to repress with all his 
might. He had great hopes that a journey to 
Berlin, vid Dresden and Leipzig, in company' with 
his friend and pupil, Prince Lichnowski, might 
give some chance of bettering his condition ; and 
indeed Fredeiiek-William II. of Prussia was so 
delighted with him that he offered him the post of 
Kapellmeister with about £450 a year. But a 
sentimental loyalty prevented him from acceptingit. 
Ever-increasing difficulties induced him to inform 
the emperor of the king of Prussia’s olfer, and when 
Joseph seemed painfully' surprised, Mozart, con- 
firmed in an unreasoning affection for a monarch who 
did so little for him, exclaimed : 1 1 throw myself 
upon your kindness and remain.’ Joseph II. 
ordered a new opera, Cosi fan Tutti, but owing to 
his death, and tiie indifference to art of his successor 
Leopold II., the composer reaped no pecuniary 
benefit. He made one more desperate application 
for a regular post, and was rewarded by being 
appointed assistant and successor (without pay' for 
tiie present) to the Cathedral Kapellmeister, who 


outlived him many years. His caieies.sness and 
improvidence beset him with endless petty em- 
barrassments, and Constance’s frequent illnesses 
which necessitated prolonged visits to heal th- 
rcsoiLs, were an additional and serious diain on 
the precarious income. He was hastened towards 
financial ruin too hy hi.s heedless and overpowerin'' 
generosity', often casting hiss pearls before swine— 
‘false friends,’ his sister-in-law terms them, ‘secret 
blood-suckers and woithless people, intercomse 
with whom ruined his reputation.’ In 1791 
Mozart’s health even then breaking doun, mi 
adventurer, a brother freemason, applied to him for 
help. This was Kchikaneder, a theatie manager, 
who found himself in difficulties, from which lie 
said only' a new opera hy Mozait could save him. 
He suggested the subject himself, The Magic 
Flute, and, seeing Mozart’s failing health and un- 
certain powers of work, he took care to keep him 
under his own eye, giving him winking accom- 
modation in his own house, and keeping him in 
good humour witli copious supplies of wine and 
frequent invitations to dinner. For a short time 
Mozart, harassed and ailing, sought to forget him- 
self in a continual fever of excitement, and the 
lapses of these few sad weeks, multiplied and mag- 
nified, gave rise to tiie judgments which upon 
those who so hastily condemn veiled double the 
dishonour they' would impute. As the stiuggle 
with the world became mote unequal, as the iron 
entered deeper into his soul, his vision became 
clearer to read the mystery of life. In six weeks 
he wrote his three greatest symphonies, in which 
first throbs that intense expression of passion and 
‘ Weltschrnerz’ which was to raise Beethoven, Ids 
stronger successor, to the highest place of honour 
in Music's temple. 

In March 1791 lie began the Magic Flute, which 
was produced on the 30th September ; and, though 
it was at first coldly received, it lapidly conquered 
public opinion, ami in the end made the fortune 
of the lucky Schikaneder. While he was at work 
on the opera Mozart received the famous visit 
about which so much mystery has been made, 
One night a stranger, now known to have been 
tiie steward of a nobleman, Count Walsegg, ap- 
peared and commissioned him to write a Requiem 
Muss to lie finished in a month. He enjoined the 
strictest secrecy, and departed ns mysteriously as 
lie had come. Tiie month passed, and Mozart was 
just stepping into the tiavelling-carriage which 
was to take him to Prague for tiie production of a 
new opera, when the stranger again appeared and 
reminded him of hi.s promise. The incident made 
a deep impression on him ; and the idea that it was 
a summons from the other world grew upon the 
fevered brain and broken heart of the composer. 
He was really dying, and, as lie worked hard at the 
Requiem, he felt, as he said, that he was writing 
it for himself. On the 4th of December a few 
friends met in his room to rehearse the part of the 
work which was finished, lint the dying composer 
was unequal to the effort. During the evening 
he seemed, even in unconsciousness, to he occupied 
with his work until at midnight came the last 
summons. 

He was buried in the common ground of St 
Mark’s Churchyard, and no friendly' eye saw his 
remains laid in their last resting-place. When the 
bereaved wife made inquiries a few days after- 
waids, she found that the gravedigger had been 
changed, and her search for the grave proved ft mi- 
less ; thus no one knows where Mozart was buried. 
It was many years after his deatli that Vienna 
awoke to sense of her shame and erected a beautiful 
monument to the memory of lier adopted son. 

Mozart wrote 624 compositions ; he left no branch 
of the art uneuriclied hy his genius ; and lie takes a 
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bi"Ii place in all. Indeed, in opera and symphony, 
in°spite of the more advanced writings of Wagner 
anil Beethoven, lie may be said to he second to none. 
Gifted with an inexhaustible vein of the richest, 
, (n rest melody, lie is at once the glory and the 
reproach of the Italian school (see OriiRA) ; for, 
while he surpasses all Italians on their own chosen 
mound, his strict training in the German school 
placed at his service those wonderful resources of 
harmony and instiiunentation in which the south- 
erners Iiavc always been deficient. His most im- 
portant operas are those already mentioned, Don 
Giovanni, The Magic Flute, and Figaro. The liist 
stands upon a pinnacle of its own in the history 
of opera. It has no rival, and commands the 
unlimited admiration of every true musician ; the 
meat deficiencies of the libretto are forgotten in 
the charm of the music, in the masterly com- 
binations of effect shown in the (males and con- 
certed pieces, and in the triumph of sustained 
chamatic power in the last scene. The greatest 
compliment that could lie paid the Magic Flute 
is that it sLili holds its place as a classic on 
the opera-stage, in spite of the most incoherent 
and incomprehensible plot. The importance of the 
oichestiation gives the work a place only second 
to Don Giovanni, and it lias been a favourite study 
with all great opera composers. Figaro is perhaps 
the most perfect opera of the three, for in it the 
plot is slight, and the time required for its develop- 
ment very short. 

Of forty-one symphonies there are three which 
will occupy an honoured place so long as music 
exists. These are the C major (called the 
‘Jupiter’), G minor, and Eb. The first deserves 
its name from the proud and noble rhythm of the 
first part, and the absolute ease with which the 
last movement sots forth a triumph of the most 
complicated counterpoint. In the G minor heat 
the first distinct pulses of that great wave of 
romanticism and passion which was to Hood with 
its infiuence all future musical development. 

The Et> is very lively and good-humoured and 
tender withal. It might almost be called a ‘Car- 
neval,’ written before Schumann had shown the 
way to Such titles. The quartets are very beau- 
tiful and exceedingly original ; hut they are not 
associated with Mozart's name as they are with 
that of Haydn, nor is the fame of the earlier 
creator overshadowed in this branch of the art as 
is the case in the realm of orchestral writing. His 
pianoforte sonatas, and those for the violin and 
piano, are of no great importance except in the 
development of musical form ; but an exception 
must he made in the case of the Fantasia in C 
minor, which, like the G minor symphony, fore- 
shadows niuoh of the new school, and roaches even 
so far as the influence of Schubert. His Masses are 
all youthful works, with the faults of youth easily 
recognisable, and the marks of the haste with which 
they were supplied as occasion required. The Ave 
Verum, a late church composition, though simple, 
is very expressive and touching. The unfinished 
Requiem remains a noble monument of his genius. 

Tho great authority on Mozart’s life is Otto Jalm 
(1850-5!) ; 2d ad. 1807 ; Eng. trans. by Townsend, 1882) ; 
see also the Life by Nolil (Eng. trans. by Lady Wallace, 
1877), that by Meinardus ( I8S2 ), and the English one by 
Holmes (18-15; 2d ed. 1878). Nolil edited tho Corre- 
spondence (2d ed. 1877). See also the Life by Fischer 
(18S8) of Mozart’s second son, Wolfgang Amadeus (1791- 
18-11), who wrote a few compositions of slight importance. 

Mozdok, a town of Russian Caucasus, on the 
Terek, 58 miles N. of Vladikavkaz, with three 
large annual fairs for horses, sheep, cattle, Sc. 
It grows excellent melons and wine. Pop. 11,008. 

Mozley, James Bowling, an able theological 
writer and High Church divine, was horn in Lincoln- 
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shire in 1813. Educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
lie became a fellow of Magdalen, vicar of Old 
Shoreham, canon of V oicester, and in 1871 regius 
professor of Divinity at Oxfoid. His chief books 
are: The Angustnuan Doctrine of Predestination 
(1855); The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation (1856) ; Review of the Baptismal Con- 
troversy ( 1863); bis admirable Bampton Lectures on 
Miracles ( 1 865 ) ; Oxford U niversity Sermons ( 1S76 ) ; 
Ruling Ideas in Early Ages (1877); Theory of 
Development, in answer to Newman (1878); Essays, 
Historical and Theological (2 vols. 1878), contain- 
ing among other pnpeis admirable essays on Land 
and Luther, an over-eulogistic study of StralTord, 
and a still less successful depreciation of Cioinwell 
and Dr Arnold ; and Sermons, Parochial and 
Occasional (1879). Mozley had great intellectual 
force, subtlety of analysis, and imaginative ver- 
satility, hut lie wiote without facility, and his 
style is not commensurate in quality with Ms 
thought. He died 4th January 1S78. See his 
Letters (1884). — His elder brother Thomas, rector 
of Plymtree, Devon, is well known as the author 
of Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement ( 1S82), and Reminiscences, chiefly 
of Towns, Villages, and Schools (1S85). 

M oztifferii agger. Sec Muzaffaenagab, 

Msket, also written MT.SCKETHA and other- 
wise, piobahly the most ancient town of the Cau- 
casus, and down to the 5th century the capital of 
the old Geoigian kings, stands on the south side of 
the Caucasus, 10 miles NNW. of Tiiiis. It con- 
tains a cathedral, already existing in the 4th cen- 
tury, in which the Georgian Icings were crowned 
anil buried. When the Poti-Tiflis Railway was 
constructed, an ancient necropolis was laid bare ; 
the graves were those of a cannibal race, and 
furnished proof that the modern Geoigians are 
the direct descendants of the ancient Iberi. 

Mtzensk, a town of Russia, 31 miles by rail 
NE. of Orel. Pop. 15,067. 

Hindi Woolton (i.e. ‘Great Woolton’), a 
town of Lancashire, 6 miles SE. of Liverpool. 
Near it are large quarries. Pop. 4541. 

MllCilage is the term applied to the solution of 
a gum in water — thus, mucilage of acacia, mucilage 
of tragacanth. The term is also sometimes applied 
to the natural solution of gummy substances 
found in plants. See Com. 

Muckers, the popular name of a sect which 
sprang up at Kdnigsherg in 1835. The movement 
seems to have originated in the dualistic and tlieo- 
sophic views of John Henry Schonherr (1771-1826) 
concerning the origination of the universe by the 
combination of a spiritual and a sensual principle. 
The most notable of his followeis were two 
clergymen, J. W. Ebel (1784-1861) and Diestel, 
both of whom were in 1839-42 degraded from their 
office. Hepworth Dixon (in his Spiritual Wives, 
1868) pointed out the resemblance of tho Mucker 
sect to the Agapemone ( q. v. ) and the Perfectionists 
(q.v.). In 1874, at Porto Alegre in Brazil, a hand 
of German Muckers, under a prophetess, were 
nearly ail killed in conflicts with the military. 

Mucous Membrane. Under the term mucous 
system anatomists include the skin, mucous mem- 
branes, and true glands, all of which are continuous 
with one another, and are essentially composed of 
similar parts (see Skin, Glands). The mucous 
membrane is divided into the alimentary mucous 
membrane (for which see DIGESTION, Vol. III. 
p. 813), the respiratory (see Nose, Respiration), 
and the genito-urinary (see Kidneys, &c.). 

Muilar ( Calotropis ), a genus of Asclepiadace® 
found in India, Persia, &c. Tho inspissated juice 
is used as a purgative and sudorific medicine. 
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Mudejarcs. See Mtuuscos. 

Mlld-flshes ( Dij»wi ), a small but very import- 
ant oulev of fresh water lishes, a connecting-link 
towards Amphibians. Theie aie only two genera, 
widely separated in geographical distribution — 
Ceratodus from Queensland and Protopterus from 
tropical Africa. Of an alleged third genus, ‘ Lepi- 
dosiren ’ from Brazil, we know extiemely little, not 
enough to warrant its sepaiation fiom Protopterus. 
The wide range of distribution, and the discovery in 
Mesozoic rocks of fossil teeth resembling those of 
Cei atodus, confirm the impression of ancient origin 
which is suggested by not a few facts of Dipuoan 
anatomy, sucli as the persistent notochord without 
distinct vertebra 1 , the intestinal spiral valve, the 
cloaca, the abdominal pores, &e. (see Fishes). 
On the other hand the mud-lishes are in other 
respects almost amphibians, for the swim-bladder 
functions as a single (Ceratodus) or double {Pro- 
topterus) ‘ lung,’ along with which gills also peisist. 
The Dipnoi are thus important connecting-links. 
The limbs are peculiar in the possession of a central 
axis, which in Ceratodus hears rays on each side. 
Thu body is covered with Hat scales, is from four to 
six feet ill length, and hears a symmetrical tail. 
Ceratodus seems to feed on decaying leaves and 
the like, Protopterus on fish, frogs, insects, &e.. 



Head of Piotoptorus (after Wicdorslieim ) : 

Showing fore-limb (n), cut ranee (o gill-c.avifcy (b), external 
gills (c). 

while ‘ Lepidosiren,’ though described by the natives 
as feeding on roots, is said to have teeth suited to 
carnivorous diet. The nostrils open posteriorly 
into the mouth, a condition occurring in no other 
fish, unless Myxine he reckoned as such. Air is 
taken into the lungs at the surface of the water, 
and this mode of respiration becomes more 
emphatic when the fishes venture to wriggle 
ashore, as Ceratodus is said to do, or get into 
thick muddy water, or when the dry season 
begins to desiccate the pools. It is then in fact 
that Protopterus most deserves its popular name, 
descending into the mud, rounding on a nest for 
itself, and becoming more or less dormant. ‘ The 
mud around one of these nests becomes very hard, 
and the balls thus formed have been dug out, and, 
without breaking, have been brought to Europe 
or North America. A short immersion in water 
serves to release the lisli, which will live for some 
time in confinement.’ Both Ceratodus and Protop- 
terus are esteemed as food. The development of 
all the forms is still quite unknown. The term 
‘mud-lish’ is also applied to a Ganoid [Amia 
culva) not uncommon in some of the fresh waters 
of the United States. It attains a length of two 
feet, is carnivorous in diet, and gulps air at the 
surface of water, the air-bladdor having truly 
pulmonary functions. 

See Ceratodus, Fishes, Lepidosiren ; also Gunther’s 
Study of Fishes (Edin. 1830) ; Howard Ayers, Jenaische 
Ztitschr. f, Naturwiss. xviii. 18S5, with literature, 

Mudic, Charles Edward, founder of the 
celebrated library which hears his name, was 


horn at Chelsea in 1818. Having started as a 
bookseller, lie established his library in 1842 
which became a limited company in 18(14, and had 
23,000 members in 1890, the annual receipts beiim 
€100,000. He published poetical St ran Leaves 
(1873), and died 2Sth Oct. 1890. See Book-trade. 

-Undid, often spelt Moodkee, a village of 
the Punjab, India, 26 miles S. of the Sutlej, anil 
on the old road_ from Firozpur to Karnal. Here 
the first battle in the Sikh war of 1845-46 was 
fought (18th December 1845), when the British 
under Sir Hugh Gough repulsed the Sikhs, and Sir 
Robert Henry Sale, ‘ Fighting Bub,’ was killed. 
Mud Volcanoes. See Volcanoes, 

Muezzin (Aral). Mu-sin or Mu-azzin ; some- 
times Mucddin), the ollicial attached to a Moham- 
medan mosque, who announces the different times 
of piaycr. Sec Mohammed, p. 249. 

Mufti. The Turkish Grand Mufti or Sheikh- 
ul-Islain is the head of the great corporation of 
Ulema (q.v.), the iutei prefers of the Ivoian, by 
whose decisions (when wiitten down, Fetwas) the 
Cadis have to judge. The chief of the Ulema is 
little less powerful than the Grand Vizier. 

MuggletOlliailS, a sect that arose in England 
about the year 1651, and of which the founders 
were John Iieeve and Lodowick Muggleton 
(1607-97), obscure men, hut who claimed to have 
the spirit of prophecy. Muggleton was a journey- 
man tailor. He piofessed Lo be the ‘mouth’ of 
Reeve, as Aaron was of Moses. They affirmed 
themselves to lie the two witnesses of Rev. xi. 
They asserted a right to curse all who opposed 
them, and did not hesitate to declare eternal 
damnation against their adversaries. They favoured 
the world with a number of publications, one of 
which — particularly directed to the Parliament 
and Commonwealth of England, and to his Excel- 
lency the Lord General Cromwell — was entitled a 
Remonstrance from the Eternal God. The prophets 
were at that time imprisoned as nuisances in 
Old Bridewell. Another publication was a General 
Epistle from the Holy Spirit in 1756; Muggletim's 
writings were collected again in 1832. He had 
assailed the Quakers, and was answered effectively 
by Penn and George Fox. He denied the doctrine 
of the Trinity, held authropomorphist opinions, 
with many strange doctrines over and above, ns 
that the devil became incarnate in Eve, iXrc. A few 
Muggletonians lingered in England well into the 
19th century. See Jessopp’s Coming of the Friars, 
and other Essays ( 1888 ). 

Mugwumps, a title conferred, during the 
United States presidential election of 1884 (New 
York Sun, June 15), on such Republicans as threw 
over the nominee of their party for Cleveland, the 
Democratic candidate, in the interests of civil 
service reform. The title implied a belief that 
these Independents set themselves up as superior 
to their former associates. — The word means ‘liig 
chief ’in the Algonquin Indian dialects, anil John 
Eliot, who spelled it ‘Mngquomp,’ employed it to 
translate ‘leader’ anil ‘duke’ (as in Gen. xxxvi. 
15) in his Indian version of the Bible. 

Miihlberg, a town of Prussian Saxony, on the 
Elbe, 36 miles SE. of Wittenberg. Pop. 3441. 
Here, on 24th April 1547, the Emperor Charles V. 
defeated John Frederick the Magnanimous, Elector 
of Saxony. See SCHMALKALD. 

Mulilliauscu, a town of Prussian Saxony, on 
the Unstrut, 25 miles by rail NNW. of Gotha, An 
important imperial free city in the 13th century, it 
came to Prussia in 1802, to Westphalia in 1807, and 
again to Prussia in 1815; and it is still an active 
centre of commerce, with manufactures of woollen 
and cotton goods, hosiery, &a. Pop. (1875) 
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21034; (1885) 25,141. See works by Herquet 
(*1874), Pfalf (1874), ami Stoplian (18S6). 

Muir* John, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar, 
was born in Glasgow in 1810, studied at the univer- 
sity there and at llaileyburv, and at eighteen went 
out to Bengal to join the East India Company’s 
Civil Service, in which he remained for twenty-five 
years. His last years were spent in Edinburgh, 
where he died, March 7, 1882. Muir was a muni- 
licent patron of learning, and himself a scholar of 
unusually wide intellectual and spiritual sym- 
pathies. He fourrded and endowed a chair of 
Sanskrit in Edinburgh, as well as prizes for high 
attainments in that language, and also provided 
the funds for a lectureship in comparative religion. 
His great work was his Original Sanskrit Tarts 
on the Origin and History of the Peo/de of India, 
their Iieiit/ion and Institutions { 5 vols. 185S-70 ; 
2d ed. 1868-73). Another book is Metrical Transla- 
tions from Sanskrit Writers (1878). 

hint William Muir, his brother, was born in 
IS] 9, and at eighteen joined the Bengal Civil 
Service after having attended lectures at both the 
universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. He rose 
rapidly in rank, was made K.C.S.I. in 18G7, ami was 
lieutenant-governor of the North-west Provinces, 
1S6S-74, and Financial Minister to the government 
of India, 1874W6. After his return to England he 
sat on the Council of India, 1876-85, when he was 
elected Piincipal of the university of Edinburgh. 
Sir William Muir is an eminent Arabic scholar, and 
his Life of Mahomet (4 vols. 1858-61 ; alnidged 
ed. 1877) and Annuls of the Early Caliphate (1883) 
are works of solid and enduring value. Other 
books are The CorAn, its Composition and Teaching, 
and the Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures 
(1878); Extracts' from the CorAn (1SS0) ; and The 
Early Caliphate ' and Ilise of Islam, the Rede 
Lecture for 1881. 

Mllirkirk, a town of Ayrshire, 26 miles E. by 
N. of Ayr, bleakly situated, 720 feet above sea- 
level. It is the seat of great ironworks, dating 
from 1787. Pop. ( 1871 ) 2376 ; ( 1S81 ) 3470. 

Mukadtlnsi, an Arab geographer, horn at 
Jerusalem, voyaged extensively for twenty yeais, 
and described Moslem lands in a work published 
in 985 A.D. It was edited by Lie Goeje in 1877 ; 
and the part relating to Syria and Palestine was 
translated from the Arabic for tire Palestine 
Pilgrim’s Text Society in 1887, by Guy Le Strange. 

Mukden, or Moukden, capital of Manchuria, 
is situated in the southern part of the country, on 
a branch of the river Liao, 423 miles NE. of Peking. 
Mukden is the Manchn name ; the Chinese call it 
Sliiugking, its present official title. The town is 
surrounded by a good masonry wall, a parallelo- 
giani in shape. Outside this the suburbs extend 
lor one to two miles and are protected by a mud 
wall. The imperial palace stands in the centre of 
the city, enclosed within a third separate wall. 
Previous to 1(525 the town was called Shenyang ; 
in that year Nnrhaclm, the founder of the present 
reigning family in China, made it Ilia capital and 
called it Mukden. The Irish and Scotch Presby- 
terians are very active in the place ; they conduct 
also a medical mission which is very successful. 
There is, too, a Roman Catholic mission. Numer- 
ous temples adorn the city. About four miles to 
the east is the tomb of Nnrhaclm. Mukden con- 
tains other imperial tombs of the reigning family. 
Good coal exists in the vicinity. Its port is New- 
chwau" (q.v.), a railway between the two places 
being in contemplation in 1891. Pop. (1887) 
250,000. 

Mulatto. See Negro. 

Mulberry [Morus), a genus of trees of the 
natural order Moracofu, natives of tempeiatc and 


warm climates, with deciduous leaves, unisexual 
flowers in short, thick spikes, a 4-parted perianth, 
containing either four stamens or one pistil with 
two styles, the perianth of the female flowers 
becoming succulent and closing over the small 
pericarp, the whole spike coalescing into an aagre- 
gate fiuit. — The Common Mulberry, oi Black 
Mulberry (M. nigra), iH a native of the middle 
parts of Asia, hut was intioduced into the south of 
Europe moie than a thousand yeais ago, and is 
now almost naturalised there. It is a low tree, 
much branched, with thick rough hark, and lnoad 
heart-shaped leaves, which aie unequally seirated, 
and very rough. It is cultivated in the middle 
parts of Europe, and succeeds well in the south of 
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Common Mulberry ( Mums nirjra ). 

England, but in the northern parts of Britain it 
requires a wall. The perianth and stigmas are 
roughly ciliated, and the fruit is of a pnrplish- 
Itlnck colour, with dark red juice, fine aromatic 
flavour, and snhacid sweet taste. The fruit is 
much esteemed for dessert; an excellent preserve 
and a pleasant light wine aie made of it. The 
tree often produces its fruit in prodigious quantity. 
The rvood is employed in cabinet-work, hut is not 
of much value. The leaves ai e sometimes used for 
feeding silkworms. The Black Mulberry lives 
long ; trees still existing in England are known to 
be more than 300 years old. It is propagated by 
seed, by suckers, by layers, or by cuttings. Jt 
succeeds best in a rich light soil. — The White 
Mulberry {M. alba) is a native of China, and lias 
been tlieie planted from time immemorial for the 
sake of its leaves, which arc the best food for silk- 
worms; on this account also it has been culti- 
vated in the south of Europe since about 1540. In 
North America it does not succeed farther north 
than 43° lat., being somewhat more impatient of 
frost than the Black Mulberry. The perianth and 
stigmas are smooth ; the fruit is almost white, and 
is much less palatable than that of the Black 
Mulberry, although in this respect there is great 
difference among the many varieties. A roll made 
of it is useful in sore throat. The best variety for 
feeding silkworms, on account of its rapid giowth 
and abundant leaves, is that called the Philippine 
Mulberry. In India tlie White Mulberry is 
treated as a bush, and cut down twice a year; 
the shoots, stripped of their leaves, being thrown 
away, although the bark has long been used in 
China and Japan for making paper. It grows 
readily from cuttings. The root has a considemhle 
reputation as a vermifuge. — The Red Mulberry 
( ill. rubra), a native of North America, abounding 
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particularly on tlie lower parts of tlie Missouri, 
endures severe frosts much better than either of tlie 
preceding, and is therefore preferred for cultivation 
in some parts of Europe. Its fruit is deep red, and 
almost as pleasant as the Black Mulberry. It 
forms a tree 00 to 70 feet high, with a circumference 
of about six feet ; the wood is tine grained, strong, 
and adapted even for shipbuilding, hut cannot he 
procured in any quantity for that purpose. — The 
Indian Mulberry {31. Inilka } has black fruit of a 
delicate flavour, and the leaves are exteusivolj 
used for feeding silkworms in China, Cochin- 
China, and Bengal. — 31. iitro-piirjntreu has been 
introduced into India from China for feeding silk- 
worms. 71/. Maitritiuna, a native of Madagascar 
and Mauritius ; 31. celtidifolia and 31. coryli folia, 
Peruvian species ; 71/. Tatariva , a native of cential 
Asia ; 71/. Iwvigata, the species most common in 
the north of India j and 31. Cnskmeriana, a native 
of Cashmere, produce pleasant fruit. 71/. dnleis , a 
native of the north of India, is said to he superior 
in flavour to all otheis. 

The Paper Mulberry ( Brunssonetia vapyrifent) 
dillbis from the true mulberries in having the 
female llowers collected in a globular mass. The 
tree is of moderate size, or, in cultivation, a hush 
of 6 to 12 feet high, with leaves either simple or 
lobed, a native of India, Japan, and the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, hut now not uncommon in 
pleasure-grounds in Europe artd North America. 
The islanders of the Pacific cultivate the Paper 
Mulberry with great care. They make a kind of 
clothing from tire hark, using for this purpose the 
hark of small branches about an inch in diameter, 
which they macerate in water, and then, scraping 
oil' the epidermis, they press and heat the moist slips 
together. The paper also which is used in Japan 
and many parts of the East is in great part made 
from the hark of the young shoots of this plant, 
which for this propose is boiled to a pul]), and 
treated somewhat in the same way as the pulp of 
rags in Europe, When the shoots are cub, new 
ones spring up very rapidly. , Silkworms cat the 
leaves of the Paper Mulberry. The fruit is oblong, 
of a dark-scarlet colour, sweetish, hut insipid. 

Mulcaster, Richard, philologist (died 1611), 
was a scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1D48, hut attracted no notice till 1535, when he 
removed to Oxford, and was chosen student of 
Christ Church, quickly becoming eminent for his 
knowledge of eastern literature. In 1561 he was 
appointed master of Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
in 1596 master of St Paul’s School. Ho enjoyed 
great reputation as a Greek and oriental scholar 
and successful schoolmaster. His English and 
Latin works were celebrated in their day, the 
principal being Positions, the. neeessarie for the 
Training up of Children (Lond. 1581) and Ele- 
vuntarie on the Right Writing of our English Tung 
(1582). He was early addicted to dramatic com- 
position, and assisted in the performance of plays 
before Queen Elizabeth. 

Mulder, Gerard Johannes (1802-S0), was 
professor of Chemistry at Utrecht, and was best 
known from his investigations on protein and 
vegetable physiology. 

Mule, the hybrid offspring of the male ass and 
the mare, much used and rained in many parts of 
the world as a beast of burden. The head, eais, 
croup, and tail show very distinctly the ‘pre- 
potency’ of the ass; but in bulk and stature the 
mule is nearer the horse, and seems to excel both 
its parents in sagacity, muscular endurance, sure- 
footedness, and length of life. Though never much 
used in Britain (save in some places for tram-cars ), 
it has been common from ancient times in many 
parts of the East, and is a very important animal 


in most of the count) ies round the Mediterranean 

and in the mountainous parts of South America' 
The best European breeds aie found in France 
Spain, and Italy; those of Kentuckj, Missouri’ 
Minnesota, and Mexico are also renowned. Tim 
carriei- mules of South America and elsewhere aie 
driven in Lioops, each led liy a hell-hearing old 
mare. Hei they follow with such docility and 
affection that when the troops minglo in' their 
halting-places they aie readily separated by secur- 
ing the leader. In ancient times mules were often 
i (fruited as tlie peculiar steeds of princes, and tliev 
aie still used to draw the carriages of Italian car- 
dinals and oilier ecclesiastical dignitaries. Mules 
are very surefooted, strong of limb and firm of 
hoof, clever at passing steep places and sharp 
turns, easy to please with food. They may ho 
ridden, driven, or used for pack purposes. Their 
liesh is edible. 

The fact that mules are generally sterile has 
given rise to the common mistake of supposing 
that sterility is a necessary consequence of hybrid* 
isation. Even as regards mules, tlie females may 
lie successfully crossed bj horse or ass, though the 
more mimeious males seem to he constantly sterile. 
The hinny or companion hybrid of the mule, tlie 
offspring of a female ass and a stallion, is not com- 
mon, and is decidedly inferior in size, strength, 
and beauty. See Ass, IIor.su, Hybrid, Canary; 
and for the Spinning-mule, see Spinning. 

Mill grave Islands, a name given to some of 
the Marshall Islands (q.v.) from their discoverer, 
the navigator Lord Mulgvave (1744-92). 

Miillianscn (Fr. Mttlhouse), a town of Alsace- 
Lorraine, on the 111 _ and the Rhone and Rhine 
Canal, (18 miles by rail NSW. of Strashnrg and 20 
N\Y. of Basel. It consists of three parts, the old 
town, the new town, and the artisans’ town, and 
is a place of first-rate industrial impoi tance. Tlie 
cotton manufacture employs 16,000 woikpooplein 
the town and 60,000 in the adjacent villages. Be 
sides this, it has printing and dye works for cotton, 
linen, calico, wool, and silk fabrics, chemical fac- 
tories, iron and other metal works, and shops for 
making machinery, railway plant, &c. Boil. 
(1821)13,027; (1861)45,887; (1885) 69,759; (1890) 
76,413. Miilhausen, which existed as early as 717, 
was made a free imperial city by Rudolf of Haps- 
burg in 1273. By siding with some of the Swiss 
cantons in the 14th century, it was enabled to 
maintain a certain degree of neutrality in the feuds 
between the empire and France. In 1515 it joined 
the Swiss Confederation, and in 1528 adopted the 
Refoimed faith. But in 1798 it was incorporated 
with France, and began to come to the front as an 
industrial place after 1829. It is noted for the 
excellent arrangements made for the housing, &c. 
of the worldng-clas&es. It became a town of the 
Geiman empire after the war of 1870-71. See 
Histories of the town By De Sabliine (1856) and 
Metzger (Lyons, 1883). 

Miilhcim, a manufacturing town of Rhenish 
Prussia, on the river Ruhr, 16 miles N. of Diissel- 
ilorf. It has great ironworks and an extensive 
trade in coal. Pop. ( 1875) 15,445 ; ( 1890) 27,702.— 
Mulheim-am Rhein, 3 miles above Cologne, 
carries on extensive manufactures of silk, velvet, 
thread, leather, &c. Pop. (1875) 17,350 ;( 1885) 
24,975. 

Mull, an Argyllshire island, the largest of the 
Hebrides after Lewis and Skye, is separated from 
the mainland by the Sound of Mull (19 miles long 
and 14 to 34 miles wide), and is engirt by a num- 
ber of smaller islands — Cometra, Ulva, Staffa, 
Iona, &c. It is 347 sq. m. in aroa, and has a 
maximum length and breadth of 30 and 29 miles, 
hut is so deeply indented, especially towards the 
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Atlantic, by a dozen .sea-lochs and lays — the chief, 
Loch-na-Keal and Loch Sciidain — that the coast- 
line cannot he less than 300 miles. The rocks uie 
chiefly volcanic, with a (many of line red granite 
in the south-west ; and the surface is moun- 
tainous. Benmore (3185 feet) is the loftiest sum- 
mit, Uentalloch the most beautiful, whom theie is 
much that is beautiful — these misty heights, the 
stietehino' moors, the sca-elills at Caisaig, the 
terraced basaltic plateaus, the glens, streams, and 
lakes, and the patches of wood and green pasture. 
The climate is good for the Highlands, and the 
soil of fair fertility, hut grazing answers much 
better than corn-crops. Tobermory, in the north, 
•28 miles WNW. of Oban, is the only town. Tt 
was founded in 1788 at the head of its sheltered 
harbour, and has a pier (180-1), a telegiapli, a new 
water-supply (1882), and 1200 inhabitants. Arcs 
ami Duart Castles are inteiesting mins ; and Mac- 
kinnon’s Cave was pronounced by l)r Johnson ‘ Hie 
greatest natural cmiosity he had ever seen.’ Pop. 
flSol ) 7485 ; ( 1831 ) ,7229, of whom 4591 were Gaelic- 
speaking. See Galloway (Mull of), Kintuie. 

Mullein, the common English name of the 
irenUB Verhascum, belonging to the Scrophularue, 
and containing some eighty species, of which some 
six (Great Mullein, White, Dark, Moth, <S.e.) are 
natives of England, and have been naluiuliscd in 
the United States. The leaves and stem (2 to 4 
feet high), of the common and larger species, are 
coveied with a dense, woolly growth; the flowers 
form a dense spike a foot long. A mucilaginous 
decoction of the leaves is used to allay coughs and 
as an emollient application. 

Miiller, F. Max-. See Max-MOlleii. 

M tiller, George, founder of the Orphan Homes, 
Ashleydown, Bristol, was horn near Halberstadt, 
Prussia, September 27, 1895. While in training 
for the ministry he was dissipated in his habits, 
and at sixteen lie was sent to prison for defrauding 
an hotelkeeper. He went to Halle as a student of 
divinity, and a visit to a private meeting for praise 
and prayer pioved the turning-point in his career, 
and in 1826 he began to preach and teach, and took 
up his abode in free lodgings provided for poor 
divinity students. Through Tholuek’s advice lie 
came to London in 1829, and studied Hebrew and 
Chaldee with Lhe view of becoming a missionary to 
the Jews. He settled at Teignnioutli as minister of 
Ebenezer Chapel, and in the conduct of his church 
abolished collections and depended on voluutaiy 
gifts. In 1835 he printed proposals for the establish- 
ment of an Orphan House, which took shape in 
183(5 at Bristol. As the result only of 1 nrayer to 
God’ he announced that he had received i'84,441 
up to 1856 on behalf of the oiphans, who then 
numbered 297. By 1875 upwards of 2009 children 
were lodged, fed, and educated. In 1889 it. was 
announced that the Orphan Homes and associated 
enterprises cost about £3G,000, which sum was the 
result of faith and prayer anil voluntary subscrip- 
tions on the part of the public. Miiller visited the 
East on an evangelistic tour in 1889. He has 
published A Narrative. of some of the Lord’s Deal- 
ings with George Mufler (1837). Other three 
portions were published, 1841-56. 

Miiller, Johannes, one of the most eminent 
physiologists of the 19th century, was horn at 
Coblenz on 14th July 1801, studied at Bonn and 
Berlin, chiefly anatomy and zoology, and in 1826 
was appointed professor of Physiology and Anatomy 
at Bonn ; in 1833 he succeeded Rudolphi as pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology at Berlin, and 
held that post until his death, 28th April 1858. 
He is regarded as the founder of modern physi- 
ology, on the ground that he summed up the work 
of his predecessors, instituted the methods of ex- 


perimental and microscopic investigation of physio- 
logical propel tics, himself canied out and reconled 
most valuable observations in connection with lhe 
mechanism of sight, healing, and voice, and the 
chemical and physical properties of cliylp, lymph, 
and bile, and studied in an original and fruitful 
way the phenomena of leflex action and the glands. 
Moreover, his Huntlbueh (hr Physiologic des Men- 
when (2 vols. 1833-40; Eng. trails. 1840-49) exer- 
cised a great influence as a text-hook of the science, 
and Muller counted amongst his pupils several 
men who now stand in the front rank of German 
science, such as Helmholtz, Vierordt, Du Bois 
Reyiuond, &o. Muller was scarcely less eminent 
as a student of comparative anatomy ; he observed 
lapidl.v and accurately, and possessed a remaikable 
insight into the interrelations of striictmal paits. 
In this department of work his most famous me- 
moirs were those on the Atuphioxus, on Fishes, 
the Eehmodeims, and the Ciecilians. Several of 
his woiks were translated into English between 
1839 and 1849. 

Mfillcv, Johannes von, historian of Switzer- 
land, was horn 3d January 1752, at SehaH'hausen, 
studied at Gottingen under Heyne, Schldzer, and 
othets, and in 1772 was appointed professor of 
Greek at SchalVhausen. Already he had com- 
menced the investigation of Swiss chronicles and 
documents. From 1774 to 17S0 he lived in Geneva, 
taught there, and wiote his Allqemcine Gcschichte 
(3 vols. 1810), and published the first volume of 
Ids great work, Geschichte dor Sehwefccr. Bluntly 
afterwards he was given the professorship of History 
and a librarianship at Uassel, hut lesigned both 
posts in 17S3. In 1786 he became librarian and 
councillor of state to the Elector of Mainz, and 
began the publication of his larger GeschiMe clcr 
scfiu-cizcrischcn Eidgcnosscnschuft (5 vols. 1786- 
1898 ; improved ed. 1826). In support of the con- 
fedeiation of the German princes he wrote a Dar- 
stellung des Fiirstenbmules (1787). In 1792, when 
Mainz was taken by the French, lie went to 
Vienna, where the Emperor Leopold nominated 
him a member of the privy-council ; hut, a Pio- 
teslant at a lloman Catholic court, he did not see 
much prospect of advancement, and in 1804 left 
Vienna for Beilin, where he was appointed his- 
toriographer of the Hohenzollern family, and wrote 
Ueber die Gcschichte Friedrich's Ueber den 
Untergang der Freiheit der Alton Voller, and 
Vo-such iibcr die Zcitrechnungen der Vorwclt. 
Introduced to Napoleon after the battle of Jena, 
he was appointed by him (1807) secietary of state 
in the new kingdom of Westphalia; hut died at 
Cassel, 29th May 1809. His Siinmtliehe T Verke 
were published, 27 vols. Tubingen, 1800-17 ; new 
ed. 40 vols. Stuttgart, 1831-35. See Lives by 
Heeren (1820), During (1835), Monnaul, in French 
( 1839), and Thiersch (1881). 

Miiller, Julius, a German theologian, was 
horn at Brieg, April 10, 1801, brother of Karl 
Otfried Miiller, the antiquary. He studied at 
Breslau and Gottingen, at first law, next theology, 
and after a severe mental struggle adopted opinions 
in religion opposed to those of the Rationalists. In 
1825 lie was appointed pastor at Schcinbrmiu, south 
of Breslau, iu 1831 second university preacher in 
Gottingen, in 1834 extra-ordinary professor of The- 
ology there, next year ouliuarv professor in Mar- 
burg, and in 1839 in Halle. Here he died, 27th 


ed. 1878). It was translated into English by W. 
Urwick (2 vols. 18G8). Another work was Dog- 
matischc Ahhandlitngrn (1870). Miiller, together 
with Neander and Nitzsch, edited from 1850- to 
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] SGI tlie Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Christliche ll r h- 
scnschnft nnrl Cliristhches Leben. There is a 
Life by Knliler (1878) and a study by Sclmlt/e 
( 1870).* 

Dinilei% Karl Otfiued, classical arehaiologist, 
vas horn 28fch August 1797, at Riieg, in Silesia, 
.studied at Bieslan and Berlin, and in 1819 was 
appointed profes.soi of Aiclucologv and dilector of 
the Philological Seminary at Gottingen. He died 
at Athens, 1st August 1840, whilst on a tour 
th lough Italy and Greece. ITin great design was 
to embiace the whole life of ancient Greece, its 
art, politics, indiistiy, religion, in one warm and 
vivid conception — in a word, to cover the skelelons 
of antiquity with flesh, and to make the dry bones 
live. Thus his activity ranged over the whole 
field of Cheek antiquity, ITo are indebted to him 
for many new and striking elucidations of the 
geography and topography, literature, grammar, 
mythology, mnimeis amt customs of the ancients. 
His work’on the Dorians (Dir Thrirr ; Eng. trails. 
18, IP) forms Idle 2d vol. of his Gcxehiehtc Hellc- 
uischer S/n untie nnrl Studte (new and improved ed. 
1844), his principal pi eduction ; the first vol. deals 
with Oielmmenos and the Min.vans. The treatises 
on Llic ancient Macedonians ( 1823) and on the Etrus- 
cans (2 vols. 1828; new ed. 1877-78) continue the 
same line of investigations. Other valuable works 
from his pen are Ancient Art (18.30 ; new ed. 1878 ; 
Eng. trails. 1847); System of Mythology (1825; 
Eng. tians. 1844); and History u}' the Literature 
of Ancient Greece (1816), undertaken at tlm lequest 
of the Biilish ‘Society for the 1 (illusion of Useful 
Knowledge,’ ti unstated into English by Sir George 
Gornewall Lewis and Hr Donaldson, the latter of 
whom continued the work down to the taking of 
Constantinople. The German original was pub- 
lished by Muller's brother (2 vols. 1841 ; new 
cd. 1882-84). Muller issued useful critical editions 
of Varro, I)e LinyuA Lcttini) (1833); l'cstiis, Do 
Siynificatimtc Verbormn (1839); and ACschylus, 
Eumenidcs (1833-35). See Memoirs by Liieke 
(1841 ) and F. Ranke (1870), 

Mullet ( Mvgil ), ft genus of acanthopterous 
bony fishes, type of the family Mugilidm. The 
members are common coast italics, often frequent- 
ing brackish water. They eat mud, which they 
crush and sift within a filtering pharynx, reject- 
ing the useless stuff, swallowing the rest for the 
sake of the organic debris it contains. The mouth 
has at most feeble teetli ; the gill-rakers form an 
effective sieve; the stomach is rather like a bird’s 



Common Gray Mullet (RTuyil capita). 


gizzu rd ; the intestines are exceedingly long. There 
are about seventy species, some of which attain a 
weight of 10 or 12 pounds. As they are edible 
and sometimes highly esteemed, the mullets ought 
to he more cultivated. Among British species 
M. oeto-racliatus, M. capita, M, auratus may he 
noted. A species from the fresh waters of Central 
America (M. proboscideus ) lias a pointed fleshy 
snout. The Mediterranean mullet formed a 


favourite Roman dish, and their rocs preserved 
are made into a delicacy. 

The so-called ‘red mullets' (Mullits) arc quite 
dill'eient from the above, and not far removed from 
perches. The body is slightly compressed, and 
covered with taigc, thin scales. There are two 
long, erectile baibels and feeble teeth. About 
forty species, mostly from tropical seas, aie divided 
among a number of sub-genera. There is only one 
European species (M. imrbeitui), of which tile so 
called ‘smomllet’ is probably the female form, 
it occurs on the southern coasts of Britain, and is 
much esteemed as a delicacy . The male seems to 
he smaller than the female, which in lhitish waters 
rarely exceeds two pounds in weight. The colour 



Surmullet, 


of the surmullet is pale pink, with three or four 
yellow longitudinal stiipes; hut where any of the 
scales have been rubbed oil' beautiful tints of 
purple and bright red appeal. This takes place 
also during the fctiuggles of the fish when dying, 
and the Romans were therefore accustomed to 
Ining surmullets alive into their banqneting-rooms 
that the guests might see them die, and enjoy 
the brilliant d is] day of colour before eating the 
fish. ‘The lislieniicu of our times,’ Gunther says, 
‘attain the same object by scaling the Itali imme- 
diately after its capture, thus causing a permanent 
contraction of the chroinatoplioros (colour-cells) 
containing the red pigment.’ Sec Gunther’s Study 
of Fishes ( Ellin. 1880). 

Mullet. See HsiitALnuv. 

Mullingar', the chief town of Westmeath, in 
Ireland, 50 miles WN4V. of Lublin by rail, on the 
Royal Canal and the river llrosna. It is an im- 
portant trading town, has large infantry barracks, 
and is a centre for angluis visiting the Westmeath 
lakes. Pop. ( 1S61 ) 5426 ; ( 1881 ) 4787. 

Mill lion, the upright division between the 
lights of windows, screens, <&c. in Gothic architec- 
ture. Mullions are rarely met with in Norman 
architecture, but they become more frequent in the 
Early English style, and in the Decorated and Per- 
pendicular aie very common. They have some- 
times small shafts attached to them, which carry 
the tracery of the upper part of the windows. 
In late domestic architecture they are usually 
plain. See Window. 

Mnloclt, Miss. See Chair. 

Mulrcady, 14 ILLIAM, genre-painter, was hoin 
at Ennis, in Ireland, 1st April 1786. When a 
hoy he went to London with his parents, and at 
the age of fifteen entered as a student in the 
Royal Academy. Having tried classical subjects 
and landscape, he soon found his true sphere in 
genre-painting — painting subjects such as ‘ A Road- 
side Inn,’ ‘Hoisea Baiting,’ the ‘Barber’s Shop,’ 
and ‘Punch ’ (1812), ‘Boys Pishing 1 (1813), ‘Idle 
Boys’ (1815). He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in November 1815, and ail Aca- 
demician in February 1816. Ho also worked inde- 
fatigahly at portrait-painting and the illustra- 
tion of' children’s hooks; designed the famous 
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‘Mnlready envelope 1 for Sir Rowland Hill; and 
was throughout conscientious, careful in drawing, 
and rich in colouring. ‘ The Truant ’ ( 1S35), ‘ The 
Seven Ages’ (1S38), ‘The Sonnet’ (1839), ‘First 
Love ’ ( 1840 ) are famous woi ks of his middle period ; 
and his illustrations to the Vicar of Wakefield are 
well known. His later works, ‘Women Bathing’ 
(1849), ‘ Blackheath Park’ (1849), ‘The Toy 
.Seller ’ (1802), showed failing powers. He died in 
London, 7th July 1803. See Stephens, Memorials 
of M already ( ‘ Great Artists ’ series, 1890). 

Multan, or Mooltan, an ancient city of 
India, in the Punjab, stands on a mound formed by 
the ruins of ancient cities that occupied the same 
site, 4 miles from the left hank of the Clienab, the 
inundations of which sometimes reach Multan. It 
is surrounded on all sides except the south by a 
wall 10 to 20 feet high. The European quarter 
lies to the north and west of the city, whilst to the 
south is the citadel, which contains two Moham- 
medan shrines, the ruins of an ancient Hindu 
temple, and a massive obelisk (70 feet) to the 
memory of Vans Agnew and Anderson, mur- 
dered here in 184S. The vicinity abounds in 
mosques, tombs, shrines, &c. Manufactures of 
silks, cottons, and carpets ai e carried on ; and the 
glazed pottery and enamel work enjoy a high 
reputation. Multan is an important centre of 
tiade : it collects all the products of the Punjab, 
chiefly cotton, wheat, wool, sugar, indigo, and oil- 
seeds, sends them by the Indus Valley Railway to 
Hyderabad and Karachi, and imports European 
piece-goods and other manufactured articles. From 
Afghanistan it recoives fruits, drugs, spices, and 
raw silk, and sends hack indigo, cotton, ami other 
textiles, sugar, and coarse shoes ( of its own manu- 
factuie). Ill 1849 Multan was taken by the 
British troops and annexed. Pop. (1868) 54,652; 
(1881) 68,674. — The area of the division is 20,295 
sq. in., and its pop. (1881) 1,712,394; the area of 
the district , 5880 sq. m., and pop. (1881) 551,964. 

Multiplc-poindingf is a well-known form of 
legal process in Scotland, by which competing 
claims to one and the same fund are sot at rest. 
A person who lias funds in his possession, to which 
there are more claimants than one, is liable to he 
harassed by double distress ; and hence he com- 
mences a suit called the action of multiple-poinding, 
by which lie alleges that he ought not to he made 
to pay the sum more than once ; and as he does 
not know who is really entitled to payment, lie 
cites all the parties claiming it, that they may light 
out their claims among themselves. The correspond- 
ing process in England is Interpleader (q.v.). 

Multiple Proportions. See Ciiemkte y. 

Hum, a peculiar kind of beer made of wlieat- 
malt, to which some brewers add oat and bean meal. 
See Notes and Queries for November 1881, p. 376. 
Mummius. See Corinth. 

Mummy. See Embalming. 

Mumps, a popular name of a specific inflam- 
mation of the salivary glands described by nosolo- 
gists as Cynancha Par'utidma , or Parotitis. In Scot- 
land it is frequently termed The Branks. The 
disorder usually begins with a feeling of stillness 
about the jaws, which is followed by pains, heat, 
anil swelling beneath the ear. The swelling begins 
in the parotid, lmt the oilier Salivary Glands (q.v.) 
usually soon become implicated, so that the 
swelling extends along the neck towards the chin, 
thus giving the patient a deformed and somewhat 
grotesque appearance. One or both sides may he 
affected, and in general the disease appears first 
on one side and then on the other. There is seldom 
much fever. The inflammation is usually at its 
highest point in three or four days, after which it 


begins to decline, suppuration of the glands scarcely 
ever ocean ing. In most cases no treatment furtlici 
than antiphlogistic regimen, due attention to the 
bowels, and protection of the parts from cold, by 
the application of flannel or cotton wool is required, 
and the patient completely recmeis in a week oi a 
fortnight. The disease is infectious; and the 
infection probably remains for at least a fortnight 
after apparent recovery. Like most infectious 
diseases, it seldom affects the same pel son tv ice. 
It chiefly attacks children and young persons. A 
singular ciicumstance connected with the disease 
is that in many cases the subsidence of the swell- 
ing is immediately followed by swelling and pain 
in the testes in the male sex, and in the imtwmir in 
the female. The inflammation in these glands is 
seldom very painful or long continued, hut is apt 
in the male to lead to peimanent atrophy of the 
organ. 

Munchen. See Munich. 

Mtiiiclihauscii, K.u:l Friedrich Hierony- 
mus, Baron von, a member of an ancient, noble 
family of Hanovei, whose name has become pro- 
verbial as the nanator of false and ridiculously 
exaggerated exploits and adventures, was horn 11th 
May 1720, at Bodenvenler, in Hanoi ei, served as 
a cav ally officer in Russian campaigns against the 
Turks, and died at his hiithplace, 22d Febmaiy 
1797. A collection of his marvellous stories, or 
stories attributed to him, was first published in 
English under the title of Baron M unchhnusens 
Narrative of his Marvellous 'Travels caul Camaaiqns 
in Ilussia (Lond. 17S5). The compiler was Rudolf 
Erich Ilaspe, an expatriated countryman of the 
baron’s. The book went rapidly through severed 
editions ; and in 1786 appeared the first Gmnan 
version, edited by the poet Burger. Ellison’s 
edition, T)cs Freiherrn von Mitnchhausen wunder- 
bare Jlcisen wild Abcuteucr (lltli ed, 1873), is 
enriched by an admirable introduction on the origin 
and sources of the book, and on the kind of literary 
fiction to which it belongs. Several of the adven- 
tures ascribed to the baron occur in Beliefs Facetiae 
( 1508); others in Lange’s Dclicice Academical (17G5). 
See Miiller-Fraureuth, Deutsche Lugendiehtunijen 
(1881). — A Freiherr von Mimchliausen (1813-86) 
became in 1850 bead of the government of Hanover; 
anil after the annexation of Hanover by Prussia 
( 1866 ) be made himself a champion of the national 
party. 

Muiicic, capital of Delaware county, Indiana, 
54 miles by rail ENE. of Indianapolis, is an im- 
portant railway junction, and lias manufactories of 
furniture, castings, &e. Pop. 5219. 

Mitlldeil, a town of Hanover, at the influx of 
the AYerra and Fulda to the AYe.>er, 15 miles NE. 
of G'assel. Engirt by wooded bills, it lias a school 
of forestry (1868), an old castle, and manufactures 
of india-rubber, glass, sugar, fee. Pop. (1875) 
5679 ; ( 1885) 7053. See also Minden. 

Mungo, St. See Kentigern. 

Mimgoose. See Ichneumon. 

Munich (Ger. Munchcn), the capital of 
Bavaria, is situated in a flat, barren plain, 1700 
feet above the sea-level, chiefly on the left or west 
bank of the impetuous Isar, a tributary of the 
Danube. By rail it is 440 miles SSIY. of Berlin, 
272 AY. of Vienna, and 867 SE. of London. Seven 
bridges, including a railway bridge, span the river 
to the suburbs on the right bank. The elevated 
site of the city and the neighbourhood of the Alps 
render it liable to sudden changes of temperature, 
sometimes ranging over 20° in twenty-four hours. 
The population in 1883 was 261,981, of whom about 
84 per cent, were Roman Catholics; by 1890 it 
iiad increased to 334,710; in 1880 it was 230,023; 
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in 1801 only 18,883. Munich is one of the hand- 
somest cities in ( lermany, and perhaps the richest 
in treasures of art, while itself famous for its 
school of painting. Within the last two generations, 
and especially under King Ludwig f. (1823-48), 
who spent nearly 7,000,000 thalers in beautifying the 
city, it has been decorated with buildings or almost 
every style of architecture, many of them orna- 
mented with frescoes and sculpture ; wide ami hand- 
some streets have been constructed ; and the squares 
and guldens adorned with statues and other monu- 
ments, Among the imposing edilices raised for 
the accommodation of the public collections are 
the Ulyptothek (1S1G-30), with its magnificent 
collection of ancient and modern sculpture, includ- 
ing the famous vEginetan marbles, discovered in 
1811; the Old Pinakothek (1826-36), containing 
paintings by the old master*, besides 168,000 
engravings and 22,000 thawings, and a priceless 
collection of 1500 antique vases ; the New Pina- 
kothek (1846-53), devoted to the works of modern 
painters; the Royal and National Library, with 
over 1,000,000 volumes and 30,000 MSS. ; and the 
Bavarian National Museum, illustrating the history 
of civilisation and art. The New Palace includes 
an older palace and chapel, the Konigsbau ( 1826— 
33), in the style of the Pitti Palace at Florence, 
with Schnorr’s frescoes of the Nihelungenlied, and 
the sumptuously-adorned Banqueting Hall building. 
Other public structures are the Court Theatre, one 
of the largest in Germany, with room for 2600 
spectators ; the old and the new town-house ; the 
Temple of Fame, a Doric colonnaded building con- 
taining busts of eighty illustrious Bavarians, in front 
of which rises the colossal statue of Bavaria, 65 
feet high; the Generals’ Poitico (1844), a copy of 
the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence ; the conspicuous 
Mnxinulianeum, on its terrace on the right hank 
of the Isar, a college for civil servants, containing 
a galleiy of modern historical paintings ; and 
various ' palaces and administrative buildings. 
Among the gates of Munich the most beautiful 
are the Gate of Victory, designed after Constantine’s 
triumphal arch in the Forum ; the old Isar gate, 
with its elaborate frescoes ; and the Propyhca 
(1862), commemorating the Greek war of independ- 
ence. The numerous churches are all, except two 
or three, Roman Catholic. The oldest is St Peter’s 
(1294). The huge brick church of Our Lady 
(1468-88), the cathedral of the archbishopric of 
Munich- Freising, is remarkable for its two un- 
finished towers (325 feet), now capped with 
cupolas; in the interior is the elaborate tomb of 
the Emperor Louis the Bavarian. St Michael’s, 
or the Jesuits’ church (1583-91), contains a monu- 
ment by Thonvaldsen to Eugene Beauharnais ; the 
Theatine Church (1767) contains the royal burial- 
vault; the Louis Chinch (1830-44) is embellished 
with Cornelius’s fresco of the ‘Last Judgment;’ the 
beautiful church of St Marialiilf ( 1831-39) is noted 
for its gorgeous painted glass and fine wood-carv- 
ings ; and the basilica of St Boniface ( 1835-50 ) for 
its sixty-six monoliths of gray Tyrolean marble 
and resplendent interior decoration. The Court 
Chapel of All Saints is a perfect casket of ait- 
treasures. Munich is admirably endowed with 
scholastic, literary, scientific, and benevolent in- 
stitutions, including Royal Academies of Art and 
Science, a Polytechnic School, &c. The university, 
removed from Landslmt to Munich in 1826, lias 
171 professors and teachers, and over 3000 students ; 
its library contains over 300,000 volumes ; and its 
subsidiary institutions are numerous and well 
equipped. Adjoining the palace is the Court 
Garden, bounded on two sides by arcades adorned 
with frescoes ; farther north is the English Garden, 
a park 600 acres in area ; and on the right bank of 
the Isar are the attractive Gasteig promenades. 


The industrial development of Munich lags behind 
its aesthetic development. Its stained-glass works 
iron, brass, and bell foundries, litliogiaphing and 
engraving woiks, and manufactories of optical and 
mathematical instruments, and various aitistic 
articles are, however, deservedly noted. Still more 
famous are the enormous breweries of Bavarian 
beer, which annually pioduce about 49,000,000 
gallons, of which 37,000,000 are consumed in the 
city itself. Munich ennies on a large trade in 
grain and in objects of art. 

In 1158 Henry the Lion raised the Villa 
Municheti from its previous obscurity by establish- 
ing a mint and a salt-emporium within its precincts 
the name (also appearing as Forum ad Monachos) 
being derived from the monks who owned the site. 
In the 13th century the dukes of the Vittolsbach 
dynasty selected Munich for their residence and 
fortified the town, fn 1327 the old town was nearly 
destroyed by lire, and was rebuilt by the Empcior 
Louis the Bavarian veiy much on the plan which it 
still exhibits ; hut it was not until the fortifications 
were razed at the close of the 1 8th century that the 
limits of tlie town were enlarged to any extent. 
The true history of modern Munich is the account 
of its artistic development in the 19Lh centuiy, with 
which the artists most closely identified are Klenze 
ami Gartner the architects, Schwanthaler the 
sculptor, and Cornelius and Kaulhaeh the painters. 
The modern Munich school of painting, headed by 
K. von Piloty and W. IJiez, is ehaiaeteiised by 
walked realism in colour ami detail, in contrast to 
the romanticism of the older masters. 

See works by Solti (1854), Roller (1876), Maillingor 
(3 vols. 1870), Regnct (1878), and Trautwein (13tli ed. 
1887); also Mis Howitt-Watts’ Art-duilmt in Munich 
(2d ed. 1879). 

.Municipal Architecture is shown in the 
buildings used for municipal purposes, such as 
town-halls, guildhalls, Ac. These were ihst built 
when the towns of the middle ages rose in import- 
ance, and asseiLod their freedom. Those of North 
Italy and Belgium were the first to move, and con- 
sequently we find in these countries Lhe earliest 
and most important specimens of municipal archi- 
tecture during the middle ages. Municipal build- 
ings always partake of the character of lhe aiclii- 
tecture of the period when they were erected. In 
Italy, for instance, they are of the Italian-Gothic 
style in Vicenza, Venice, Florence, Arc. during the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. In Belgium, during 
the same period, they are of the northern Gothic 
style, and are almost the only really fine specimens 
of the civil architecture of tho middle ages now 
extant. The Cloth-hall at Ypres, and the town- 
halls of Brussels, Louvain, Bruges (see Belfry), 
Oudeuaulo, the Exchange at Antwerp, and many 
other markets, lodges, halls, A r o. testify to the 
early importance of the municipal institutions in 
Belgium. We look for town-halls in vain in France 
or England till the development of industry and 
knowledge had made the citizens of the large towns 
so wealthy and important as to enable them to raise 
the municipal power into an institution. But from 
the 15th and 16th centuries there exist in Britain 
abundant instances of buildings erected for the use 
of the guilds and corporations and the municipal 
courts. Many of the corporation halls in London 
have recently been rebuilt by the wealthy bodies 
they belong to, such as the Fishmongers, Merchant 
Taylors, Goldsmiths, and other companies (see also 
Guildhall). Municipal buildings on a large 
scale for the use of the town-councils and magis- 
trates have also been recontly erected in many 
large towns in Britain ; and now no town of im- 
portance is complete without a great town-hall for 
the use of the inhabitants. 

It is a curious fact that in France, where the 
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town'- became of considerable importance during 
the middle ages, so few municipal buildings remain. 
This arises from the circumstance that the resources 
of the early municipalities of Fiance were devoted 
to aid the bishops in the erection of the gieat 
French cathedrals, and the townspeople used these 
cathedrals as their halls of assembly, and even for 
such pin poses as masques and amusements. 

Municipality (from Lat. nuouccps, from munus 
and canto, ‘ one who enjoys the rights of a fiee 
citizen’), a town or city possessed of certain pi al- 
leges of local self-government, the governing body 
in such a town. Municipal institutions originated 
in the times of the Roman empire. The provincial 
towns of Italy, which were from the linst Roman 
colonies, as also those which, after having an 
independent existence, became members of the 
Roman state, though subjected to the mle of an 
imperial governor, were allowed to enjoy a right of 
regulating their internal affairs. A class of the 
inhabitants called the curio, or decurioncs, elected 
two officers, called duumriri , whose functions were 
supposed to he analogous to those of the consuls 
of the imperial city, and who exercised a limited 
jurisdiction, civil and criminal. There was an 
important functionary in every municipality called 
the defensor cimtatis. Of advocate fur the city, the 
protector of the citizens against arbitrary acts on 
the part of the imperial governor. The municipal 
system declined with the decline of the empire, .vet 
it retained vitality enough to be afterwards resusci- 
tated iu union with feudalism, and with the Saxon 
institutions of Britain. Some cities of Italy, 
France, attd Germany have indeed derived then- 
present magistracy by direct succession from 
imperial Rome. For British Municipalities, see 
Borough, City ; see also Free Imperial Cities. 
Munjcct. See Madder, 

Munkacs, a market-tmvn of Hungary, situated 
at the foot of the Carpathians, 101 miles by rail 
NE. of Debreczin, has mines of iron and rock- 
crystals, called Hungarian diamonds. The citadel, 
built on an isolated height, resisted the imperial 
arms for three years (1085-88) ; and, having fallen 
in 1848 into the hands of the Hungarians, was 
captured by tire Russians iu the following year. 
It is now a state-prison. Pop. 9001. 

Muilkacsy, Michael, painter, whose l-eal sur- 
name is Lieu, was horn at Munkacs, 10th October 
1840. He went a turner’s apprentice to Vienna, 
ami studied painting tlieie, at Munich, and at 
Diisseldor-f, and in 1872 settled in Paris. Except 
a few portraits, his works are nearly all genre- 
pictures. Three classes may he distinguished — 
those depicting Hungarian life, mostly very 
dark in colouring, as ‘The Condemned,’ ‘War- 
time,’ ‘ Night-roamers,’ ‘Village Hero,’ ami others; 
those illustrative of the social life of Paris, 
much lighter and brighter in tone, as ‘Munkaesy 
ip his Studio,’ ‘Father’s Birthday,’ ' Two Families, ’ 
&c. ; historical pieces, of which the best-known 
examples are ' Milton dictating Paradise Lost to 
his Daughters,’ ‘ Christ before Pilate,’ ‘ Crucifixion,’ 
and ‘Mozart’s Last Moments.’ Vigorous char- 
acterisation, dramatic power, and pictorial breadth 
are perhaps his most conspicuous trails. 

Mminipore. See Manipur. 

Mimro, Hugh Andrew Johnstone, Latin 
scholar, horn at Elgin in Scotland in 1819, was 
educated at Shrewsbury and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, elected fellow of his college in 1843, and 
professor of Latin in his university in 1809 ( he 
resigned the chair in 1872), and died at Rome, 30lh 
March 1885. His greatest achievement was an 
edition of Lucretius (1864; 4tli od. 1885), text, 
translation, and notes, one of the finest and most 


brilliant winks of British scholarship. His reputa- 
tion stands high mm cover as a writer of Greek and 
Latin verse ; the best pieces were published along 
with a Latin translation of Giaj’s Elegy in 1384. 
The edition of Horace ( 1809), Criticisms and Eluci- 
dations of Catullus (1878), several papers in the 
Journal of Philology, and a Syllabus if Latin Pro- 
nunciation, in co-operation with Prof. E. Palmer, 
constitute the remaining published woik of this 
consummate scholar. See Journ. of Phil, (1885). 

Minister, the largest of the four provinces 
of Ireland, occupies the south-west, and is hounded 
on the X. by Connaught, on the E. by Leinster, 
ami on the \V. and S. by the Atlantic. It contains 
the six counties of Clare, Coik, Kerry, Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Waterford, and the country is 
described under these heads ; see also IRELAND. 
Area, 0,064,579 statute acres. Pop. (1841) 
2,390,161; (1861) 1,513,358; (1881) 1,331,115; and 
(1887) 1,200,795 (estimated). Of the total nearly 
94 per cent, aie Homan Catholics. 

Mfinster, capital of Westphalia, stands on a 
small stream, by rail 101 miles N. by E. of Cologne 
and 100 SSW. of Bremen. It retains numerous le- 
mains of medkeval aiehitecture, including the mixed 
Romanesque and Gothic cathedral, built between 
the 12th and 14th centuries, and despoiled of its 
internal decorations by the Anabaptists ; Our Lady's 
Church, Gothic, built about 1340; the Gothic church 
of St Lambert, of the 14th centuiy, fiom the original 
tower of which were suspended the tlnee iron cages 
with the bodies of the Anabaptist leaders, John of 
Leyden, Knipperdolling, and Krecliting, after they 
had been executed ; the church of St Ludgerus, 
also Gothic, dating from 1330; the Gothic town- 
hall, in which, in 1018, the peace of Westphalia 
was signed (also signed simultaneously at Osna- 
briick, q.v. ) ; the castle, built in 1707, and sur- 
rounded by fine pleasure-giouuds, including botani- 
cal gardens ; and the 16th-century ton'll wine-cellar, 
in which are preserved some rare pictures of the 
old German school. The old Catholic university of 
Minister was dissolved in 1818; there is now an 
academy, with a Catholic theological and a philo- 
sophical faculty, and about 470 pupils. Attached 
to it are a library of 123,000 volumes, a natuial 
history museum, and collections of art and anti- 
quity." The industrial products of Munster include 
woollen, cotton, and silk fabrics, and paper, besides 
dyeing, printing, and enamelling. The trade is 
limited to linens, woollens, thread, cattle, corn, 
&c. Pop. (1875) 35,705; (1885) 44,060, of whom 
36,731 were Catholics; (1S90) 48,613. Munster 
was known under the name of Mimignrdevord 
in the time of Charlemagne, who in 791 made 
it the see of the new bishop of the Saxons, St 
Ludgerus. Towards the middle of the 11th 
century a monastery (whence Munster) was founded 
on the .spot, and by 1186 it had grown into a town. 
In the 12th century the bishopric was elevated into 
a principality of the empire. In the 13th century 
the city hecaiue a member of the Hanseatic League ; 
and in 1532 it declared its adhesion to the Reformed 
faith, notwithstanding the violent opposition of the 
chapter. During 1535 Minister was the scene of 
the violent politico-religious movement of the Ana- 
baptists (q.v.). The bishop repossessed himself of 
the city, and in 1661 Bishop Bernhard built a strong 
citadel within the walls, and deprived the citizens 
of nearly all their liberties. In both the Thirty 
Years’ War and the Seven Years’ War Miinster 
suffered severely. The bishopric, which since 1719 
had been held by the Archbishop of Cologne, 
although it retained a special form of government, 
was secularised in 1803, and divided among various 
reigning houses. The Congress of Vienna gave 
the greater part of the principality to Prussia, a 
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small portion being appoi tinned to Oldenburg, 
while Hanover acquit cil the territories of the medi- 
atised Rukes of Aiemlierg. The bishopric rvas 
reconstituted in 1821. See works bv Erhard 
(1837), Cornelius (1835-GO), Keller (1880), and 
Rotten (1887). — There is another Munstei in 
Alsace, 12 miles S\V. of Colmar by mils; pop. 331)0. 

Minister, Sebastian, scholar, was born at 
Iiigelheini in the Palatinate in 14S9, studied at 
Heidelberg and Tubingen, and became a Fran- 
cisean monk, but at the Reformation he embraced 
the new doctiines (1329). He then taught Hebrew 
and theology at Heidelberg, and from 1536 mathe- 
matics at Basel, in which city he died on 23d May 
1332. He brought out the first Hebrew Bible 
( 1334-33 1 edited by a German ; wiote Cosmoijraphia 
(1344), awoik on geography that kept its ground 
for more than a century ; and published a Hebrew 
gi am i liar, a Clinldaic grammar (1327), and lexicon 
(1327), and a Latin-Gmek-IIebrew dictionary (1530). 

Munt.jak ( Cenmlus minit/tie). These small 
deer, of which there are sevoial species, appear to 
connect the true deer with the Chevrotains (q v.) ; 
they inhabit the forest tracts of the oriental region 
— i e. India, China, Java, Sumatra, Formosa, and the 
Philippines. The males have large canine teeth as 
in the Chevrotains; the horns aie home upon a 
long pedicel covered with hair, which seems to 
resemble the 1 burn ’ of the giraffe. 

Muntz’s Metal. .See Brass, 

Mtimev, Thomas, one of the leadeis of the 
Anabaptists (q.v. ), was bom at Stolberg, in the 
Haiz, about 1489, studied theology, and in 1520 
began tu preach at Zwickau. His Christian social- 
ism and Iiis mystical doctrines soon In ought him 
into collision with the Reformers and the town 
authorities. He thereupon made a preaching tour 
through Bohemia, .Silesia, ami Brandenburg, and 
settled in Thuringia ( 1323). Again deprived of his, 
office, he visited Nuremberg, Llasel, and other south 
German cities, and was finally in 1523 elected pastor 
of the Anabaptists of Muhmaiisen, where he won 
the common people, notwithstanding Luther's de- 
nunciations of him, introduced his communistic 
ideas, and soon had the whole country in insurrec- 
tion. But on 15th May 1523 lie and his men were 
totally routed at Frankenliauseii by Philip of 
Hesse. Milliner himself was captured m flight and 
executed on 30th (May at Millil hausen. 

See Lives by Melanclitlion (1525), Slrobel (1795), and 
Seidemann (1842); also Ranke, Zcitaller der Reforma- 
tion (vol. ii. ), and Jdrg, Gcsekickte dcs yrossca liaucrn- 
krieys ( 1850 ), 

Mnrii'iia. See Eel. 

Mural Circle, au astronomical instrument for 

the observation 
of celestial bodies 
at their meridian 
passage. It con- 
sists of a large 
metal circle, 
turning on an 
axis the end of 
which projects 
from a solid stone 
pier or w all 
(whence the 
name), close to 
which the circle 
m o v e s. The 
plane of the circle 
is set as nearly 
as possible in the meridian. Fixed immovably to 
the circle is a telescope, which by turning the 
circle is made to point to the star to be observed, 
at the time of its meridian passage. Two wives, 
one fixed and one movable, similar to those in the 


Transit Circle (q.v.), enables the altitude, or zenith 
distance, of the star to he noted, if the instillment 
has been pioperly adjusted, and if the zenith or 
horizontal point on the ciicle he known. On tiie 
rim of tiie ciicle aie divisions in degiecs, &e., so 
that tiie angle through which it is turned can be 
noted by means of several microscopes, as in tiie 
transit ciicle. The mural ciicles once in use at 
Greenwich were six feet in diameter, and each 
degree of the division on the edge measuied more 
than six -tenths of an inch in length. The manner 
of suppoit allowed of a largo circle, which gave 
this advantage. The mural ciicle is now almost 
obsolete, modern improvements enabling all its 
work to be much better done by the transit circle. 

Mural Crown. .See Crown. 

Mural Decoration dates from very ancient 
times. The Egyptian and Etruscan monuments 
fonn an integral and impoitant part of the history 
of Painting (q.v.), and have helped to mould the 
development of ceitain styles of art (see Arab- 
esque). Incised work and reliefs have been largely 
employed. The (Recks tinted their temples anil 
1 picked out ’ their sculptmed friezes and pediments 
with colour; coloured bucks were used in Assyrian, 
ami wall tiles (see Pottery ) in Moslem, aichitec- 
ture. Some of the Roman walls were built of tufa 
and red brick, coloured brick, tena-cotta, and 
variegated arrangements of marble weie largely 
used m Italy. The plnstoi-work known as Sgraffito 
(q.v.) is especially adapted for this use. (Many 
English churches of the median al period have been 
built of Hint and stone, and much Tudor work of 
parli-colouved ltvick. (Distemper and Fresco me 
described in separate articles ; water glass is a 
silicate process of which there ib an example in the 
Houses of Pailiauienti. Mosaic- work is external ely 
used in Hours and ceilings, but also occasionally 
employed in mural decoration. The dado of the 
Albert (Memorial Chapel at Windsor is composed 
of slabs of inlaid marble hatched with coloured 
gold cement. See also Tapestry, Wall-paper. 

Another system is that known as Encaustic 
Painting (Or. cncaustikf, Mixed by fire’), a 
manner of mural painting with a medium com- 
posed principally of wax, practised by the 
ancients. As the name implied that lire was 
used in the execution, some have been led to 
supiio.se that encaustic painting was the same as 
enamel painting ; but notices by l’liny and other 
writers show clctuly that it was a species of paint- 
ing in which the chief ingredient used for uniting 
and fixing the colours was wax dissolved by heat. 
Various attempts have been made in modern times 
to revive it. About the middle of the 18tb cen- 
tury Count Caylus and Baohelior, and in 1 792 Mrs 
Hooker of Rottingdean, under the name of Emma 
Jane Greenland, made various successful experi- 
ments with tliis view. Encaustic painting was 
again taken up in Germany under the patronage 
of Louis I. of Bavaria, who commissioned Louis 
Schnorr to execute a series of historical subjects on 
the walls of the royal palace, Munich. For pre- 
paring her medium Mrs Hooker dissolved gum- 
arabic in water, afterwards adding gum-mastic, 
which was dissolved by stirring and boiling, and 
when the mixture had reached the boiling-point 
she put in the wax. After painting the picture, 
she passed a thin coating of melted wax over it with 
a hard brush, and then drew over the surface an 
iron — for ironing linen — moderately heated. After 
the picture cooled it was rubbed with a fine linen 
cloth. The German method is somewhat similar, 
but some other ingredients are used ; among these, 
potash with the wax ; and, in place of an iron being 
passed over the surface, the wax is brought to the 
surface by a vessel containing fire being held at a 
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little distance from the picture. It is also possible 
to employ a medium made of a rni.xture of turpentine 
and beeswax sufficiently plastic to be worked like 
oil. A modification of the system was also devised 
by Mr Gambler- Par ry, and is known as Spirit 
Fresco. By his method the walls are coated with 
wax and gum compounded with spiiit of lavender. 
The colours are ground with the same medium. 

MwrailO, famous as the seat of the Venetian 
Mass manufacture, is an island and town a little 
more than a mile north of Venice, with 3(300 inhabit- 
ants. It possesses a line 12th-eenlurv cathedral, 
and another church with some valuable pictures, in- 
cluding Paul Veronese’s ‘ St Jeiome in the Desert.’ 
But the chief interest centres in the glass-factoi ies 
— an industry established in the 13th century, and 
lcvived in I860 by Antonio Ralviali (1816-90). 

Murat, Joachim, king of Naples, was the son 
of an innkeeper at La Ilnstide-Fortunicie, near 
(Jaliors, in France, and was horn 25th March 1771. 
He was at first intended for the piiesthood, but the 
outbreak of the Revolution tired his enthusiasm ; 
he entered the army, and soon lose to the iauk of 
colonel. Attaching himself closely to Bonaparte, lie 
served under him in Italy and in Egypt, distinguish- 
ing himself in many battles; rose to the rank of 
a general of division (1799); returned with Bona- 
parte to France, and rendered him most important 
assistance on the 18tli Brumnire, by dispersing the 
Council of Five Hundred at St Cloud. Bonaparte 
now entrusted Iritrr with the command of the Con- 
sular Guard, arrd gave him his youngest sister, 
Caroline, irr marriage. Murat held his usual post, 
tire command of the cavalry, at Marengo, where 
he covered himself with glory, and in 1801 was 
nominated governor of the Cisalpine Republic. On 
the establishment of the French empire he was 
loaded with honorns. He continued to command 
the cavalry in the armies led by the emperor, and 
contributed rrot a little to the victory at Austevlilz 
(1803), at Jena, at Eylau, and to many other- 
victories. In 1806 the newly-erected graml-duchy 
of Berg (f|.v.) was bestowed upon him, and on 1st 
August 1803 he was proclaimed king of the Two 
Sicilies by the style of Joachim I. Napoleon. He 
took possession of Najdes, but the Bourbons, sup- 
ported by tiro lleet of Britain, retained Sicily. By 
the moderation of bis government be won the 
hearts of Iris subjects. In the expedition against 
Russia lie commanded the cavalry, and indeed the 
army after Napoleon left it. After crushing the 
Austrians at Dresden (1813), and helping to light 
the disastrous battle of Leipzig, he concluded 
a treaty rvitlr Austria, and a truce with the British 
admiral, arrd promised the allies an auxiliary corps; 
hut, as soon as lie learned of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba arrd return 1o France, he eorrrrttetrced a 
hasty war against Austria. He was, however, de- 
feated at Ferrara (12lli April 1813), and again at 
Tolentino (2d May). With a few horsemen helled 
to Naples, where all was insurrection and com- 
motion; tlrenee he found Iris way to France. After- 
Napoleon’s final overtlnow, he took refuge in 
Corsica, from which lie proceeded with a few fol- 
lower's to the coast of Calabria, and proclaimed him- 
self king and liberator, hut, being presently taken 
prisoner, was tried by court-martial, and shot at 
Pi/.zo, on 13tlr October 1813. See biographical 
accounts by Gallois (Paris, 1328), Coletta (Paris, 
1821), and Helfert (Vienna, 1878).— His widow 
(1782-1839) assumed the title of Counter* of Liporta, 
arrd resided in the neighbourhood of Trieste till her 
death. His two sons went to the United Slates, 
where the elder, NapoliIon Aciiille (1301-47), 
settled in Florida, married a niece of Washington, 
ami published Exposition cles Priaeipasdu Gonveme- 
ment Bcpublicain enAmmqiie ( 1833 ). The younger. 


' Napoli-on Litien Charles (1803-78), snlleied 
iever-.es in fur tune ; hut, returning to France after 
lire revolution of 1S4S, lie attached himself 
closely to Louis Napoleon, who in 1849 sent him 
as ambassador extra-ordinaij to Turin, and in 1832 
made lrirtr a senator. 

Itlurntori, Lodovico Antonio, Italian anti- 
quary and historian, was horn at Vignola, in the 
duchy of Modena, 21st October 1072. His life was 
devoted mainly to researches in history, especially 
the history of Iris native country. In'1095 lie was 
appointed a librarian of tire Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. His fivst work was to issue collections of 
inedited Latin fragments, Aaccdutn Lntmn, fol- 
lowed later by Anccdotu Grtrca. In 1760 be was 
recalled by tire Duke of Modena to take charge of 
tire D’Este Library arrd the ducal archives at 
Modena. In 1723 the first folio volume of Iris 
great collection, Henna Italicaruai Scriptures, was 
published, anil between that date and 1731 twenty- 
eight more. This work contains all the chronicles 
of Italy from the 5th to the 10th century, ill ns- 
triitcd with commentaries and critical notices. It 
was accompanied b,v a collection of dissertations 
illustrative of the religions, literary, social, political, 
military, and commercial relations of the seveial 
stales of Italy during the same period, in 6\ol». 
folio, 1738-42, a work which, although far from 
being free from errors, is still regarded as a 
treasute-lmusc of rnedireval antiquities. Muralori 
likewise undertook a geneial history of Italy 
( Annuli cl’ It alia, 12 vols. 4to, 1744—19); compiled 
in two vols. Antichitu Estcnsi (1717); and pub- 
lished Anliijuitutcs Italian Medii Aivi (6 vols. 
1738-12), and a col lection of Arrcient Inscriptions (6 
vols. 1739-42). In Iris later years he was attacked 
by the Jesuits on the ground of teaching heresies ; 
lmt he fortnrl a protector in Pope Benedict XIV. 
He died at Modena, 23d January 1750. The Anti- 
quities Itulicm (vol. iii.) contains a catalogue or 
canon of the New Testament Scriptures, a frag- 
ment (the ‘ Mnratoriau Fragment’), apparently 
drawn up by a contemporary of Iremetrs ; see 
UltlLi:, Vol. II. p. 126. Ligiitfoot assigned it to 
I-lippolytrrs ; see Iiis Clement of Home (vol. ii. 1890). 
Mura toil’s Collected IVorl.s fill 36 volumes (Arezzo, 
1767-80), arrd 48 volumes in another edition ( Venice, 
1790-1810). Bee the Life by his nephew (1756). 

Miu'Cliisou, Sir Roderick Imply, geologist 
arrd geographer, was born at Tarradale, Rnss-sliire, 
!9llr February 1792. He was educated at the 
grammar-school of Durham and the Military 
College, Great Marlow, He entered the army 
at an early age, ser ved as art officer in Spain and 
Portugal, arrd was present at Vinriero and the 
retreat to Corunna. Quitting the army irr 1816, Ire 
devoted himself to science, especially geology, and 
travelled in various parts of the globe. He found 
(Ire same sedimentary strata lying in the earth’s 
crust beneath tire old red sandstone irr tire moun- 
tainous regions of Norway and Sweden, in the vast 
and distant provinces of the Russian empire, and 
also in America. The result of Iris investigations 
was the discovery and establishment of the Silurian 
system, which won for- him the Copley Medal of 
tire Royal Society, arrd European reputation as 
a geologist. His subsequent exposition of the 
Devonian, Permian, and Laurentian systems in- 
creased and confirmed his reputation. He explored 
several parts of Germany, Poland, and the Car- 
pathians ; and in 1S40-45, with De Vcrneuil and 
others, carried out a geological survey of the 
Russian empire. Struck with tire resemblance in 
geological structure between tire "Ural Mountains 
and the Australian chain, Murchison in 1844 first 
predicted the discovery of gold in Australia. He 
was president of the British Association in 1S46, 
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and of the l'oyal Geographical Society in 1844-45, 
was re elected in 1857, anil continued to hold that 
po'.t till 1870, when he was compelled to resign it 
liy paralysis. Perhaps no contemporary did more 
tii promote geogiaphieal science at home, and kindle 
the spirit of adventure among those engaged in 
Aictic exploration on the one hand and African dis- 
covery on the other. In 1S55 he was made director- 
general of the Geological Survey and director of the 
Royal School of Mines. His investigations into the 
crystalline schists of the Highlands established a 
stiiking instance of regional melamorphism on a 
large scale. He was a vice president of the Royal 
Society, and a foreign member of the Fiench 
Academy, was knighted in 1846, and made a 
haionet in 1863. In 1870 he founded the chair of 
Geology in Edinhnigh Unhersity. lie died 22d 
October 1871. Most of his contributions to science 
appeared in the Transaction ? of the Geological and 
other Societies, His piincipal works were The 
Silurian System (1839); The Geology of Russia in 
Europe and the Ural Mountains (1845 ; 2d ed. 1853). 
See Life by Professor Arch. Oeikie (1875). 

illlircia, an ancient town of Spain, on the left 
hank of the Segnva, hy rail 46 miles S\V. of Alicante 
and 50 N. by W. of Cartagena. Ft stands in the 
productive vale of Murcia, an old-fashioned Mooiish 
town, embosomed in gardens of mulberry, orange, 
lig, palm, and other fruit trees. Almost the only 
notable buildings arc the bishop's palace and the 
cathedral, this last begun in 1353, hut reconstructed 
in 1521, and surmounted hy a line bell-tower. Silks, 
saltpetre, soda, gunpowder, musical instruments, 
ami glass are manufactured ; fi nit-growing, the 
preparation of olive-oil, and the weaving of esparto 
also flourish. Pop. (1877) 91,805; ( 1887 ) 98,538. 
Alfonso X. of Castile took the city from the 
Moors in 1203; an earthquake almost destroyed it. 
in 1829; and it was captured by the insurgents in 
1843. — The province of Murcia has an area of 4478 
sq. in. aud pop. ( 1887) of 491,438. Along with the 
present province of Alhacete it was an independent 
Aiftb kingdom for 27 years in the 13th century. 

Hurtle r is the unlawful and intentional killing 
of a human being hy a human being. The most 
compendious statement of the distinctions drawn 
hy the law of England between minder and man- 
slaughter is given by Sir James Fitzjames .Stephen 
in article 223 of his Digest of the Criminal Law. 
He says : ‘ Manslaughter is unlawful homicide 
without malice aforethought. Minder is unlawful 
homicide with malice aforethought. Malice afore- 
thought means any one or more of the following 
states of mind preceding or co-existing with the 
act or omission by which death is caused, and it 
may exist when that act is unpremeditated : (a) 
an intention to cause the death of, or grievous 
bodily harm to, any person, whether such peison 
is the person actually killed or not; (6) knowledge 
that the act which causes deatli will probably cause 
the death of, or grievous bodily harm to, some 
person, whether such person is the person actually 
killed or not, although such knowledge is accom- 
panied hy indifference whether death or grievous 
bodily harm is caused or not, or hy a wish that it 
may not he caused; (c) an intent to commit any 
felony whatever; or (cl) an intent to oppose by 
force any officer of justice on his way to, in, or 
returning from the execution of the duty of arrest- 
ing, keeping iii custody, or imprisoning any peison 
whom he is lawfully entitled to arrest, keep in 
custody or imprison, or the duty of keeiiing the 
peace, or dispersing an unlawful assembly, pro- 
vided that the offender has notice that the person 
killed is such an officer so employed.’ If the act of 
killing is done in the heat of passion caused by 
provocation, it is not murder, but manslaughter. 


The law presumes that every one who has killed 
another lias murdered him, unless there are circum- 
stances in the case to raise a contrary presumption. 
Murder is punished by death, manslanghtei hy 
penal servitude for life, or hy a fine, according to 
the degree of culpability involved in the crime. 
The law of Scotland does not substantially differ 
from that laid down by Sir James Stephen, the 
chief distinction being that what in England is 
called manslaughter is in .Scotland called culpable 
homicide. In the United States I he only note- 
worthy distinction from the law of England is the 
recognition of different degrees of minder. An 
early act of the legislatuie of Pennsylvania dis- 
tinguishes muulei hy poison or waylaying, or any 
other deliberate and premeditated killing, or 
minder committed in the fuitherance of any aison, 
rape, robbery, or burglary, as murder of the Ihst 
degree, and murder of all other kinds as murder 
of the second degree. The statute law of other 
status has similar pio\ Lions. In England and 
Wales during 1850-88 the maximum number of 
muvdeis (as returned hy coroner’s inquests) in any 
one year was 272 in I860, the minimum 153 in 
1879. During that same pencil the minimum 
number of executions was 4 in 1871, Hie maximum 
23 in 1873 and 1S77. Acconliiig to a paper in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society for 1885, the pio- 
portion of homicides of all kinds to population was 
in England and Wales 1 to 63,000, and in the 
United States 1 to 43,000. From differences in 
legal classili cation and administration, itisnotmi- 
ously difficult to compuic the frequency of murder 
in different countries. But an estimate lias been 
made that, whereas in England there are 7T 
nmvdeis per 10,000 deaths, in Germany the pio- 
portion is G'4 niurdeis to 10,000, in France 8, in 
Austria S'S, in Switzerland 13'8, in Spain 23 8, in 
Italy as many ns 29-4 per 10,000 deaths. The 
arguments for and against the abolition of Capital 
Punishment (q.v.) have been discussed in a separate 
article; see also EXECUTION, iirRTII (CONCEAL- 
MENT OK), Suicide ; and Holizeiidorff', Vie Psy- 
chologic dcs Monies ( 1875), 

Murdock, or Murdoch, William, inventor 
of gas for illuminating purposes, was born 25th 
August 1754, near Aueliinieck, Ayisliire. His 
family traced their descent from some Flemish 
architects oi engineers ; and Ills father, a mill- 
wright and miller near Old Cumnock, designed 
the first iron-toothed gearing in Great Britain. 
Murdock worked under his father till lie was 
twenty- three, then entered the employment of 
Boulton & Watt, Birmingham, and showed such 
marked ability that lie was sent to Cornwall to 
superintend tlie erection of mining engines there. 
At Redruth lie constructed in 1784 the model of 
a high-pressure engine to run on wheels. Watt 
showed some jealousy at these efforts ; buL Boulton 
offered him a reward for an engine capable of 
carrying two persons and the driver. His labours 
in Cornwall were arduous, though he had not more 
than £1 per week up till his forty-fourth year; 
and, a request for an increase of salary not being 
promptly acceded to, he made up his mind _ to 
change. The mining companies at last realising 
the value of his services, offered him £1000 a.year 
as chief engineer at the mines. But lie declined, 
returning to Boulton & Watt, who gave him a like 
salary as general manager of >Soho Works, Mur- 
dock’s inventive brain was never idle ; lie intro- 
duced labour-saving machinery, a new method of 
wheel rotation, and an oscillating engine (1785) of 
a pattern still in use. He also improved Watt’s 
engine ; introduced a method of easting' steam 
cases for cylinders in one piece, instead of in seg- 
ments; a rotalmy and compressed-air engine; a 
steam gun ; cast-iron cement; a method of lieating 
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by cii culatiiig water through pipe.-, ; a method 
of sending messages through an exhausted air 
tubs; ami many other inventions. Jlis investiga- 
tions in the distillation of coal gas began at 
Redruth in 1792, when lie lighted his offices and 
cottages by its agency. He publicly showed the 
results in 1797 and in 1798, the premises at Soho 
being lighted with gas. But he did not reap due 
p [ o fit from this useful intention. Murdock read 
a paper on tli & Economical Uses of the Gas from Coal 
before the Royal Society in 1898. He died in 1S39. 

Mure, Siu William, of Itowallan in Ayrshire, 
Scottish poet, was horn in 1594, a nephew of the 
author of The C/ierric and the Slue. He was 
wounded at Marston Moor, and died about tiie 
end of 1657. He translated into English sapphics 
Boyd of Trocluig’s Latin poem, Ilcratomhe Chris- 
tiana, hut his principal work is his True Crueiji.ee 
for True Oatholilces (Edin. 1029). His tine version 
of the Psalms dates from 1639. See Lyle’s Ancient 
Ballads and Songs (1827). 

Mure, WlLLrAM, was horn at Caldwell in Ayr- 
shire in 1799, educated at Westminster and ihe 
universities of Edinburgh and Bonn, represented 
Renfrewshire 1846-55, was Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University 1847-4S, and died in London, 1st April 
1860. Colonel Mure was for many years com 
maudant of the Renfrewshire militia. He was the 
author of A Critical Account of the Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece (5 vols. 1850-57), a 
work of sound scholarship and great learning ; he 
maintains the unity of the Homeric poems. Mure 
also wrote Journal of a Tour in Greece (1842) and 
a couple of treatises on Egyptian chronology. 

Muvet (Muiietus), Marc Antoine, a cele- 
brated humanist, was born at Muret, near Limoges, 
12th April 1526. In early life in France lie read 
lectures on civil law with great success, but subse- 
quently in Italy lie seems to have devoted himself 
entirely to literature till 1576, when he took orders. 
He afterwards resided in Rome till his death, 4th 
June 1585. His well-known Orations, though 
shallow, are remarkable examples of elocution in 
the style of Cicero. His poems, Latin and French, 
though graceful and fluent, are now considered 
worthless ; hut his learned criticisms and com- 
mentaries, Vttriai Lectioncs, in 5 hooks, are held in 
great estimation. There are editions of his works 
by Rnhnkeu (17S9) and Frotsclier (1S34-41), and 
2 vols. of Script a Select a (1871-73) by Frey. Bee 
also the monograph by Dejob (Paris, 1SS1 ). 

Mm •ex, a genus of marine Gasteropoda in the 
same set as buckies, cone-shells, and cowries. The 
members prey upon other molluscs, boring by 
means of the usual rasper. The shells are fringed 



Woodcock -slioll ( M urex tmuispina). 


with numerous spines in a very quaint and beau- 
tiful fashion, to which some names, as 1 Venus 
Comb,’ obviously refer. Several species, especially 
Ilf. truneuhis and ill. hrandaris , used to he crashed 
to furnish the famous dye of Tyrian purple. A few 
species occur on British coasts. — For Murexidc 
(Purpurate of Ammonia, or Roman Purple), see 
Dyeing, Vol. IV. p. 139. 


MiuTreesborongli, capital of Rutherford 
county, Teune^ee, and from 1819 to 1826 capital 
of the .state, is 33 miles by lail BE. of Nashville, 
and has seveud mills and factories. Close by the 
bloody battle of Btone Hirer was fought, 31st 
December 1862 and 2d January 1863, between 
Generals Rosecrans and Bragg the Confederate 
aimy was compelled to retreat, hut the losses on 
both sides were neaily equal — National forces, 
9511 ; Confederates, 9236. Pop 3800. 

M til' t?er, Henri, novelist and poet, was horn 
in Paris on March 24, 1822. He began life as a 
notary’s clerk, and afterwards acted as secretaii to 
Count Tolstoi, at a salary of about a pound a 
week. He gave himself to literature, and for 
several yeais led the life of privation and adventure 
which he has described in liis Seines dc la Vic de 
Jlohcmc (1845). At last liis genius was recognised 
by Aisinie Hmissaye, the editor of the Artiste, and 
dining his latci years liis popularity was secure. 
Every journal was open to him, hut lie wrote 
slowly and fitfully in the intervals of dissipation, 
and was never in easy circumstances. He died in 
the hospital in Paris on January 28, 1861. His 
first and best novel, Scenes de la Tie dc Bohenic, is, 
says Mi Baintshurv, a work final and peifect, which 
deserves a place in the liteiature of humanity. A 
vivid transcript fi om the scenes, alternately sombre 
and jovial, of the writei’s years of straggle, it is in 
parts infinitely pathetic, in parts iiresistibly amus- 
ing. Murger bad a rich gift of humour, but liis 
predominant tone is one of poignant melancholy. 
Lc Manclion de Francine is one of the saddest, as it 
is one of the most beautiful, short stories ever 
penned. He had uncommon literary skill, and 
could portray certain types of character admiiably. 
But lie bad only one subject which he could handle 
successfully — the Bohemia of literary Paris. Next 
to the Seines dc la Vic de Bahime, his best prose 
works are Seines de la Vie dejcitnessc, Lcs Buvcurs 
d'Eau, and the short tales included in the volume 
entitled Madame Olynipe. His poems, Les Units 
d'lliver, aie graceful, sincere, and often deeply 
pathetic, hearing strong traces of the influence of 
Musset. One of them, La Chanson de Musette, is 
a lyric masterpiece — ‘a tear,’ said Gautier, ‘ which 
has become a pearl of poetry.’ Several of Murger’s 
pieces have been translated with rare felicity by 
Mr Andrew Lang in his Lags of Old France. 
Merger was likewise the author of Lc Dernier 
lletahsvoHS, Seines de Campagne, Lc Fays Latin, 
Le Sabot lioiti/c, Les Vncances de Camille, See. 

See the notices of Murger by Gautier, Houssaye, Janiu, 
ami Saint-Victor in Lcs Nutts d'Hivir (1862). 

Murgluil), a river that rises in the mountains 
north-east of Herat iu Afghanistan, flows north- 
west, and loses itself in the desert of Turkestan 
beyond Merv, 

Muriatic Acid. 1 See Hydrochloric Acid. 

Mnridse, a family of rodent quadrupeds, con- 
taining many genera and a very large number of 
species, distributed over all parts of the world, and 
of which rats and mice may he regarded as typical 
examples. To this family belong also voles, lem- 
mings, doimice, jerboas, marmots, &e. 

Murillo, Babtolome Esteban, was Lora of 
humble parentage at Seville, and baptised January 
1, 1618; and, after receiving some education, was 
placed with his relative, Juan del Castillo, to 
study painting. Having saved a little money, 
which lie made by painting somewhat still and 
rough religious pictures for the fairs of Seville and 
for exportation to South America, he went to 
Madrid in 1641, being then in his twenty-fourth 
year ; was favourably noticed by bis celebrated 
townsman Velasquez; and through bis influence 
was enabled to study the chefs-d'oeuvre of Italian 
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and Flemish art in the royal collections. In 1645 
lie determined to return to Seville, though advised 
to proceed to Rome hy Velasquez, who ottered him 
letters from the king. After settling in Seville, he 
painted ele\en large and remarkable pictmes for 
the convent of San Francisco. He at once became 
famous, and, receiving numerous important com- 
missions, was soon acknowledged as the head of 
the school there. In 1618 Mmillo married u lady 
of fortune ; he now maintained a handsome estab- 
lishment, and his house was the lesort of people of 
taste and fashion. About this time he passed from 
his first or ‘ cold ’ style — dark with decided outlines 
— to bis second or ‘warm’ style, in which the 
thawing is softer and the colour improved. Of the 
second style good examples are ‘St Leander,’ the 
‘Nativity of the Virgin,’ and ‘St Antony of 
Padua,’ In 1650 lie was engaged on four great 
semicircular pictures, which are the first examples 
of liis third or ‘vaporous’ manner, the outlines 
vanishing in a misty blending of light and shade. 
The three styles, it should be said, are not strictly 
chronological, the warm style constantly reappear- 
ing. The Academy of .Seville was founded hy him 
in 1660, hut he filled the office of president only 
during the first year. After this came Murillo’s 
most brilliant period ; eight of the eleven pictures 
painted in 1061-74 for the almshouse of St Jorge, 
including ‘Moses striking the Rock,’ ‘Abraham 
and the Angels,’ ‘ The Miiaule of the Loaves and 
Fishes,’ ‘St Peter released from Prison,’ and ‘St 
Elizabeth,’ are accounted his masterpieces. He 
executed some twenty pieces for the Capuchin 
Convent after 1675. He frequently chose the Im- 
maculate Conception or Assumption of the Virgin 
as a subject, and treated them much alike ; the 
famous ‘Conception’ now in the Louvre was sold in 
1852 at the sale of Marshal Hoult’s pictures for 
Til, 000. lu 1081 lie went to Cadiz, and while there 
fell from a scall'old when painting an altarpiece in 
the church of the Capuchins, returned to Seville, 
and soon after died from the injury he received, 
April 3, 1682. Murillo's pictures naturally fall into 
two great groups — scenes from low life, Gypsies aud 
beggar children (mostly executed early in his life), 
and scripture and religious works. Of the former, 
hy which he is largely known abroad, very few are 
to he seen in Spain. Though his best pictures 
show much technical skill, truth to nature, anil 
sentiment of a kind, they seldom show ideal beauty 
or sublimity of feeling. 

8ee Miss E, E. Minor’s Murillo (‘ Great Artists’ series, 
1882), and O. Ii, Curtis' Velasquez and Murillo (1883), 
the latter giving a lLt of 4S1 pictures by Murillo — 105 in 
London, 99 elsewhere in England, 01 ill Madrid, 59 in 
Seville, 21 in Paris, 24 in Russia, &c. 

Murphy, Arthur, dramatic and miscellaneous 
writer, was bom in Roscommon, Ireland, in 1727. 
Intended by his father for business, he was placed 
in a London bank, but having, during his educa- 
tion at the cullege at St Oilier, in France, made 
extraordinary proficiency in Greek and Latin, he 
contracted liLeiavy and dramatic tastes. In 1752-74 
lie published the U ray's Inn Journal, a weekly 
paper which obtained liini the acquaintance of Dr 
Johnson, Being disappointed of some expectations 
anil already in debt, lie went on the stage, and 
made liis first appearance as Othello. In one 
season lie paid liis debts, and then left the stage 
with £400 in liis packet ; and, determining to study 
law, lie entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1757. In 1758 lie 
produced liis first play, The Upholsterer, a successful 
farce ; in 17G2 lie was called to the bar, but with 
so poor a result that in 1788 lie retired. He 
continued to write comedies and other plays for the 
stage, and is said to have produced more stock 
pieces than any man of his time. His translation 
of Tacitus (1793) is excellent; but liis Essay on 


Johnson and Life of Gam’d ' did not add to his 
fame. His dramatic works fill 8 vols. Late in 
life lie became a Commissioner of Bankrupts, and 
enjoyed a pension of £200 a year, lie died in 1805. 
See liis Life hy Jesse Foot (1811). 

Mill-rain is the generic term loosely used to 
designate a variety of diseases of domestic animals 
but more generally ics trie ted to the vesicular epi- 
zootic, popularly known as the foot-and-mouth 
disease. It is a contagious, infectious eruptive 
fever, aHecting cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry ; 
but is rarely communicable to horses or men. It is 
elunacterised by the appearance of little bladders 
or vesicles in the mouth, on the lips, gums, and 
tongue, on the coronets and interdigital spaces of 
the feet, causing inability to eat, drivelling of 
saliva, sometimes heat and swelling of the udder, 
anil lameness. The disorder runs a fixed ami 
definite couise usually in eight or ten days. Good 
nursing, comfortable lodgings, and a libeial supply 
of soft, easily digestible food, are the chief requisites 
for speedy recovery. A laxative may lie given if 
needed. The mouth may be washed out twice 
daily with a mild astringent solution, which may 
be made with half an ounce of alum, oxide of zinc, 
or sugar of lead, to the quart of water. When the 
udder in milch cows, in which the complaint is 
usually most serious, is all'ueted, it .should he bathed 
with tepid water before anil after milking, which 
must he attended to very regularly, the feet kept 
clean, loose horn removed, and washed occasion- 
ally with the lotion used for the mouth. Bee also 
Anthrax, Cattle-rlaci ije, Pleueo-tneumonia. 

Murray, Alexander, philologist, was bum 
the son of a shepherd at Dunkitteriek in Urr 
parish, Kirkcudbright, 22il October 1775, and had 
hardly any education save wliat his father could 
impart, till 1788, when ho was at school for a short 
time. Vet by diligent and omnivorous reading of 
all such books as fell in liis way or could be borrowed, 
lie, when engaged as a shepherd, acquired, besides a 
scholarly knowledge of English literature, a mastery 
of Lhe classics, ali the principal European tongues, 
and Hebrew. The fame of the learned shepherd led 
to an invitation to Eitiubuigh, where he obtained a 
bursary, gave private lessons, and continued liis 
linguistic labours, which were extended to oriental 
tongues and ancient and modem Abyssinian. In 
18U6 lie became minister of U it, in 1812 professor 
of Oriental Languages in Edinburgh University; 
but be died 15th April 1813. His History of the 
European Languages was published in 1823. 

Murray, David Christie, novelist, was born 
13th April 1847, at West Bromwich, in Staffordshire, 
aud had served as reporter and then as war-corre- 
spondent (1877-78) for several newspapers, when 
in 1879 ho published A Life’s Atonement in ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Journal.’ In the same journal appeared 
Val Strange and John Vale’s Guardian. Other 
works are By the Gate of the Sea, The Way of the 
World, Aunt Rachel, Old Blazer’s Hero, The 
Weaker Vessel, A Dangerous Cat spa w, & c. in 
1889 he visited Australia and went on the stage. 

Murray, Eustace Clare Grenville, the 
‘ Roving Englishman,’ was bom 2d October 1819, 
the natural son of the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham. AfLer studying at Oxford, lie served till 
1849 iu the Austrian army; in 1851 joined the 
British embassy at Vienna as attachu ; m 1853-54 
went on a special mission to the islands in the 
-lEgean Sea ; in 1857 was attache at Teheran ; and 
in the next year consul-general at Odessa. For 
exposing in the public press in 1806 certain 
abuses connected with the foreign office he was 
dismissed the service. FIs spent the rest of liis 
life in Paris, and died at Passy, on 20th December 
1SS1, As a journalist he is best known for liis 
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biillianfc papers in the Daily News and Dali Mall 
Gazette , and as an author by The Hotline/ English- 
man (1834-55), Embassies and Foreign Courts 
(1835), History of the French Press (1874), Men 
of the Second Empire, die. (1872-74), and a few 
brilliant novels. Of the last, The Member for Paris 
(1871) is the cleverest, but Young Drown (1874), 
from the circumstances of its hero’s birth, has the 
most interest. 

Murray, James A. II. , philologist, was born at 
Denholm, Roxburghshire, in 1837, received his 
elementary education at Minto school, removed 
to Hawick, and was appointed assistant-teacher 
in the parish school there, and afterwards master 
of a subscription academy. He next lemovcd 
to London, filling the post of foreign coi respondent 
in the Oriental Bank for some years; he after- 
wards became senior assistant-master at Mill Hill 
school. Dr Murray has been twice president of 
the Philological Society (1879-80), is a graduate 
of London University, and LL. D. of Edinburgh 
Univeisity. His work on the Dialects of the 
Southern Counties of Scotland (187.')} established 
his reputation as a philologist. He is familiar 
with almost all the European languages and a 
large number of oriental tongues. The gieat work 
of h is life, the editoiship of the Philological 
Society’s New English Dictionary, issued by the 
Clarendon Press, was begun while at Mill Hill 
(1879), an iron building in his gaiden theie being 
utilised for the assortment of the two tons of 
mateiial to which he fell heir from his pre- 
decessors in the editorship, Herbert Coleridge and 
Dr Purnivall. This work has been continued at 
Oxford, where Dr Murray has, with a stall of 
assistants, devoted his whole attention to the task. 
Dr Mui ray lias fought Ida way to the fiont rank as 
an authority in the history and derivation of words, 
and his great English Dictionary is the most 
thorough and important work of the kind ever 
undertaken in Britain. A civil list pension of 
£270 per annum was conferred upon him in 1884. 

Murray, Jons', the name of four generations 
of English publishers, will for ever remain asso- 
ciated with the palmiest days of English literature 
in the 18th and 1 Dhh centuries. The founder of the 
house, John M'Muvrny, was horn in Edinburgh 
in 1745. lie obtained a commission in the Royal 
Marines in 17G2, and in 1798 was still secoiul- 
lientenant, when, disgusted with the slowness of 
promotion, he purchased the bookselling bnsinessof 
Paul Sandhy, 32 Fleet Street, London, and, drop- 
ping the Scottish prefix, became a bookseller and 
publisher, lie brought out the English lleuietc, 
and published the first two volumes of the elder 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, &e. He died 
November 16, 1793, and was succeeded in due time 
by his son JOHN (horn November 27, 1778), a 
minor of fifteen at his father’s death, who was 
for a short time associated as partner with his 
father’s shopman, Mr Highley. One of the earliest 
hits of John the second was Mrs Rumlell’s Cookery- 
book, of which over 300,000 copies were sold. He 
became connected with Mr Stratford Canning, 
afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, through the 
assistance, he lent him and other Etonians with 
their publication of The Miniature. In 1808-9 he 
projected the Quarterly Review, a Tory organ, in 
opposition to the Whig Edinburgh Jleview ; his 
first step being to obtain Canning’s countenance. 
A severe criticism of Scott's Mannion in the Edin- 
burgh Review suggested to Murray a visit to Scott; 
he secured his co-operation, as also that of Heber, 
Canning, George Ellis, and Sir John Barrow. 
The first number was published February 1, 1809, 
under the editorship of William Gifford. The new 
periodical was completely successful, attaining a 


circulation of IS, 000 copies, and brought Murray 
into communication not only with the chief hteiati, 
hub also with the Conservative statesmen of the 
time. A still more fortunate connection was that 
with Lord Byron (1810), whom he offered £900 for 
the first two cantos of Chi/de Harold (published 
1812). Murray now removed from Fleet Street to 
Albemarle Street, where the business i- still canied 
on. Here Byron and Scott first met, and here 
Southey made the acquaintance of Crabbe. Almost 
all the literal y magnates of the day were ‘four 
o’clock visitors’ in Albemaile Street— ‘wits and 
hards ; Crabbes, Campbells, C'rokers, Freres, and 
Wards.’ Murray paid Byron nearly £20,000 for 
his works, and his dealings with Ciabbe, Mome, 
Campbell, and Irving were princely. He had at 
one time dealings with Constable and llallantyue, 
hut never approved of their methods of business. 
Hearing that Byron was in difficulties in 1815, he 
sent him a cheqne for £1500, promised another for 
the same amount, and even offered to sell the copy- 
right of his works on his behalf if necessary. (As 
to Byron’s autobiograidiy, sue Byiion, VoI. II. p. 
398). Perhaps his only unsuccessful venture was 
the Representative (1820) newspaper ; his ‘Family 
Library ’ was begun in 1829, and he issued the 
travels of Mungo Park, Uelzoni, Parry, Frank- 
lin, and others. The second John Murray died in 
las sixty-fifth year, June 27, 1843, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, John Muuray the third, born 
in 1808, and educated at the Charterhouse and 
at Edinburgh Univeisity. A mine practical and 
realistic age had succeeded that of Byroll, and the 
‘ Home and Colonial Library ’ v as the precursor of 
much of the cheap railway and other literature of 
the present day. Many of the greatest works in 
history, biography, travel, art, and science have 
been issued by the third Murray. Among his 
successes may he mentioned I)r Livingstone’s 
Travels and Last Journals , -Smiles 's Life of George. 
Stephenson, Self-help, of which more than 150,000 
have been sold, Darwin’s works, Dr Smith’s 
dictionaries, and the well-known Handbooks for 
Travellers (begun 1830; see Guidebooks), of the 
first five of which lie was author, and all of which 
owe much to his superintendence. His son, the 
fourth John Murray, is now a member of tbe linn. 
See S. Smiles, -4 Publisher and His Friends ( 1891). 

Murray, John (1741-1815), was the founder of 
Universalism (q.v.) in America. 

Murray, Lindley, grammarian, was born at 
Swetara, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1743, 
the eldest of twelve children, and was educated at 
a school in Philadelphia belonging to the Society 
of Friends. On his father’s removal to New York 
he was placed in a counting-house, hut liis thirst 
for study was so ardent that lie escaped to a school 
in New' Jersey. He then studied law’, and was 
admitted to the bar at the age of twenty-one, and 
commenced a good practice. Du ling the revolution- 
ary war he engaged in mercantile pursuits with 
such success as to accumulate a handsome fortune. 
In 1707, his health failing, he came to Eng- 
land aud purchased the estate of Hohlgate, near 
York, where he devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. In 1787 he published his Power of Religion 
on the Mind, wliich passed through nineteen 
editions, and was translated into French. His 
Grammar of the English Language was issued in 
1795, and was followed by English Exercises , the 
Key, the English Reader, Introduction and Sequel 
( both translated into French ), a Spel ling Booh, A 
First Book for Children , A Compendium of Faith 
and Practice, and The Duty and Benefit of a Daily 
Perused of the Scriptures. The lesson-hooks all 
passed through numerous large editions, and there 
can he no stronger indication of how entirely the 
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systematic study of Hie English language hail been, 
until recent years, neglected b,v scholars than the 
fact that Mun ay’s Grammar was for half a centuiy 
the stand tu<l text-hook throughout Britain and 
America. Murray wiote an autobiography to the 
year 1809, which was published after his death, 
February 16, 1826. 

Murray, The Recent. See Moray. 

Murray River, the principal river ol Ails 1 1 alia. 
It rises in tho Australian Alps, flows noith-west 
along the frontiers of New South Wales and 
Victoria, and in South Australia passes .southward 
through the shallow Lake Alexandria towards the 
sea at Encounter Hay. In its 1120 miles’ length 
it drains 270,000 sq, in. ; it is navigable for small 
steamers as far as Allmry, 190 miles NE. of Mel- 
bourne, hut its mouth cannot he entered by ships of 
any size. The chief tributaries are the Lachlan 
and Murrumbidgee and the Darling (q.v. ), them- 
selves large rivers. See also Australia, New 
South Wales, Victoria. 

Mlirsllidabad, a town of India, situated on 
the left hank of the Bhagiratlii, a branch of the 
Ganges, 124 miles N. of Calcutta. During the 18th 
century it was tire capital of Bengal and a very 
populous city; but about the time (1790) the 
British made Calcutta their headquarters Mtrr- 
shidabad began to decline. lit 18S1 its population 
was only 39,231. The chief buildings of note are 
the palace of the Nawab (1337), the miainlrara, 
and a Mohammedan mosipre. Two miles south of 
the city is Motijhil or Pearl Lake ; on its hank 
stood the palace of Suraj-od-DowInh, in which Clive 
enthroned Mir Jafar, and the English Residents — 
Warren Hastings the first— dwelt. On the oppo- 
site side of the river is the old cemetery of the 
Nawahs, containing a mausoleum, mosque, &c. 
The city is noted for its ivory-carving, its em- 
broidery in gold and silver' laee, silk-weaving, and 
the manufacture of hookah pipes and musical in- 
struments. It is moreover a busy centre of trade. 
The district lias an area of 2144 sq. in. and a pop. 
of 1,226,790. 

Miil'tcn, battle. See Morat. 

Mlirviedro, a town of Spcaiii, 18 miles NNE. 
of Valencia, stands on the site of the ancient 
Saguntum, a Greek colony, the siege of which by 
I Hannibal (q.v.) was the beginning of the second 
Punic war. Pop. 6287. 

Miirzuk. See Fezzan. 

Musacefe, a natural order comprising the 
largest of herbaceous plants, generally destitute or 
almost destitute of true stems, yet resembling trees 
in appearance, and sometimes rivalling palms in 
stateliness, the long sheathing bases of the leaf- 
stalks combining to form a false stem. The blade 
of the leaf lias many fine parallel veins proceeding 
from the mid-iib to the margin. Tire flowers are 
congregated oil spadices, which are protected by 
spathes. The fruit is either a 3-valvcd capsule or 
fleshy. The species are not numerous ; they are 
natives of warm climates, in which they are widely 
distributed, and are of great value to the inhabit- 
ants of tropical countries ; the fruit of some, 
paiLicularly of the genus Musa, being much used 
for food, whilst tlic fibres of the leaves are em- 
ployed for cordage and for textile purposes (see 
Banana, Abaca, Fibrous Substances). A very 
interesting plant of tire older Musaceaa is the 
Traveller’s Tree (q.v.) of Madagascar. 

Mlisams, one of the ancient mythical poets, 
seers, and priests of the Gieeks, is said to have 
been the son of Eumolpus and Selene, or, accord- 
ing to others, the son and pupil of Orpheus. He 
was the reputed author of a number of poems, 
oracles, purificatory verses, hymns, &c., of which 


we possess but a few fragments, and those of 
doubtful authenticity. — A later Muslims, uho 
flourished about tlie end of the 5th century, vas 
the author of a beautiful little poem in (ireek 
entitled Hero and Lean tier (ed. by Aldus Manutius 
c. 1494; by Dilthey, Bonn, 1874). See Hero. 

Musa 11)11 Nosair (lionr 640), the Aral) con- 
queror of northern Africa (699-709) and of Spain 
(712), fell under flic di.splea.sme of the Calif of 
Damascus, and died in poverty iu Hedjaz in 717, 

Musa Otis. Johann Karl Auciust, a German 
writer, hour on 29tli March 1735, at Jena, where he 
Rtndied theology. In 1763 he was appointed tutor 
to the pages at the ducal coint of Weimar, and in 
1770 became professor at the gymnasium. His first 
production in 1760 was a parody of Richardson’s 
Sir Charles Oimidison, a hook at that time extra- 
vagantly admired in Germany. Eighteen years 
later he satirised Lavater in Fhijsiognomische 
lleiscn. But his literary fame rests upon his ver- 
sion of Voll.sma irhcn dcr DcuUrhen, which pro- 
fessed to he a collection of popular talcs noted 
down from the lips of old people ; hut such is not 
exactly the case : Lheii chief note is an artificial 
naivete. Nevertheless, they are tinctured with 
such a blending of satirical humour, quaint fancy, 
and giaceful writing that they have become "a 
classic of their kind. He continued to work the 
satirical vein in Freund Heins Hrschcimtitt/cn in 
IhiJIieivs Manier (1785), and began a course of 
tales, Stra itssfcdern (1787), which he did not live 
to complete, dying at Weimar, 28th October 1787. 
See Life by M. Muller (1867) and Ad. Stern in 
AUgemeine Zeitnng (1887). 

Museil! Volitantes is the term applied to 
ocular spectra, \\ hicli appear like Hies on the wing, 
or- floating black spots before the eyes. There are 
two kinds of musem volitantes — the one a perfectly 
harmless kind, while the other is symptomatic of 
serious disease of the eyes. Whoever will look 
through a minute pin-hole in a card at the clear 
sky may see Heating before his sight a number of 
translucent tubes or fibres, and many little beads, 
of which some aie separate, some attached to the 
tubes, and some apparently within them. Some 
of the tubes or fibres are stiaiglit, others looped or 
twisted, and others again forked. All these ob- 
jects are bright in the middle, and bounded by fine 
black lines, beyond and parallel to which may be 
seen an appeal once of coloured lines or fringes. 
The doublings and crossings of the loops or knots 
in tlie twisted fibres appear as black points. 
Though tlie eye be fixed, these bodies change their 
position witli greater or less rapidity, These 
appearances are produced by the shadows of 
minute corpuscles and fibres present in the vitreous 
humour. They are not generally noLiced under 
ordinary conditions ; hut some persons, especially 
those who have small pupils or who are slioit- 
siglrted, readily see them, especially on looking at 
a bright surface, such as a white cloud or a brightly- 
illnininated sheet of paper. If attended to and 
watched they become more prominent, and may 
cause a good deal of annoyance. When they be- 
come visible and troublesome under ordinary con- 
ditions they generally indicate some defective state 
of health, particularly of the digestive organs. 
The appearance of dark spots before the eyes not 
answering to the above description genci ally points 
to the existence of a diseased condition of the 
deeper parts of the eye, vitreous humour, retina 
or choroid : and as these, or the morbid conditions 
causing them, are almost always visible with the 
ophthalmoscope, the eyes should be thoroughly 
examined in any doubtful case (see Eye, Ophthal- 
moscope). For further information on the differ- 
ences between the innocent and the dangerous 
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forms of muscle volitantes, the reader is referred 
to an article by Sir David BrewsLei in the North 
British Review for November 1850. 

Miiscartline, or Silkworm Rot ( But rut is 
Bassimm, so called from the Italian physician 
Ba-si, who first proved its true nature in 1836), is 
a mould doubtless belonging to the Discomyeetes 
(since its congener B. einereu has been shown to be 
the spore-bearing phase of Pcziui Fuckdiumt ). It 
was fii st observed on the silkworm in Piedmont 
and Prance in the later part of the 18th century, 
and was frequently epidemic dining the first half 
of the 19th, but has since been practically stamped 
out. De Bary has shown that it occurs not unfie- 
rpiently upon a variety of insects. 

MnS0.lt* or more correctly M.tSKAT, capital of 
the independent state of Oman oi Muscat, which 
occupies the eastern continuation of Arabia. It 
stands in a nanow rocky cove that opens out to the 
Indian Ocean on the one side and on the other 
forms the exit of a pass leading from the interior 
of Arabia. It is surrounded by a wall, and defended 
by forts planted on the rocky heights above. Its 
streets are narrow and not over clean ; in summer 
the heat is intense ; hence Muscat is not a healthy 
place. Yet the advantages of its situation make 
it of great importance for the commerce between 
eastern Arabia, Persia, India, the west coast of 
Africa, and thu Red Sea. Its total trade reaches 
the value of i'l, 100, 000 annually, the chief exports 
being pearls and fish, in which its coastal wateis 
are extraordinarily rich, and salt, dates, drugs, 
dyestuff, horses, anil the imports ehielly coltee, 
rice, sugar, piece-goods, oil, _ &c. Pop. about 
20,000. Although a very ancient place, Muscat 
remained small and of little importance until the 
Portuguese took possession of it in 1508. Under 
their rule, lasting exactly a cental y and a half, 
it developed into a prosperous commercial centre. 
It was subsequently governed by native rulers 
(imams), who in the 17 th century succeeded the 
Portuguese also as masters of Zanzibar and some 
places on the east coast of Africa. These African 
possessions were, however, wrested from the reign- 
ing imam of Muscat by an illegitimate son in 1856. 

Muscatel (Ital. mtmado , ‘musk’), the name 
given to many sweet, strong French and Italian 
wines, whether wliito or red. Amongst the finest 
are the white Rivesaltes and red Bagnol from 
Roussillon, and the Lunel from the Pyrenees, the 
Laerymre Christi of Naples, d;c. Fine varieties 
are yielded lty Syracuse, Sardinia, the Cape, 
Canary Islands, Corfu, Crete, and Cyprus. 

Muscatine, capital of Muscatine county, Iowa, 
is on the west bank of the Mississippi, built mostly 
on rocky bluffs, where the river makes a great bend 
to the south, 211 miles by rail WSW. of Chicago. 
It has a large trade by river and mil, and contains 
great pork-packing establishments, as well as flour 
and lumber mills, and plough and furniture 
factories. Pop. (1835) 10,389. 

Musclielkallt (Ger., ‘shell-lime’), the middle 
member of the Triassic system as developed in 
Germany. It is wanting in Britain. The nmsehel- 
kalk consists chiefly of limestone — the series attain- 
ing a thickness o( 550 to 1100 feet. The upper 
portion is more or less pme limestone and highly 
fossiliferous ; the middle ami lower portions consist 
mostly of dolomitic limestone, with which are 
associated rock-salt, gypsum, and anhydrite. One 
of the most abundant and characteristic fossils of 
the inuschelkalk is the lily encrinite ( Encrimirus 
liliiformis). See Triassic System. 

Muscle, the fleshy parts of an animal, Mus- 
cular tissue is specially distinguished by its 
power of contracting in one direction, and is 
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the instrument by which all the sensible move- 
ments of the animal body are performed. When 
examined umlei a high magnifying power the libies 
of which it is composed aie found to exist under 
two forms, which can be distinguished from one 
another by the presence or absence of very close 
and minute transverse bars or stripes The fibres 
of the volinitun/ muscles — those whose movements 
can he influenced by nerve impulses originated 
by the will— as well as the fibres of the heart, are 
striped; while those of the involuntary muscles, 
such as the muscular fibres of the intestinal canal, 
of Blood-vessels (q.v.), and in skin, aie wistriped. 

On examining an ordinary voluntary muscle 
with the naked eye, we observe that it presents a 
fibrous appearance, and that the fibres are an tinged 
with great regularity in the direction in which the 
muscle is to act or contract. On closer examination 



Kg. 1.— Attachment of Tenduu to Muscular Fibre 
in the Skate. 


it is found that these fibres are arranged in fasciculi, 
or bundles of various sizes, enclosed in sheaths of 
areolar tissue, by which they are at 
the same time connected with and 
isolated from those adjoining them ; 
and when the smallest fasciculus 
visible to the naked eye is examined 
with the micioscope it is seen to 
consist of a number of cylindrical 
fibres lying in a parallel direction, 
and closely bound together. These 
fibres may end in blunt extremities 
or be forked as in the lips, or 
branched as in the tongue. Eacli 
fibre consists of an elastic homo- 
geneous sheath — the sarcolemma 
(Ur. surx, ‘flesh,’ anil lemma, ‘a 
skin or lmsk’}, which contains a pig, 2. — Karoo- 
contractile semi-fluid material, lemma of Mam- 
Tliis substance shows transverse malian Muscle, 
strim at regular intervals, as well 
as longitudinal strim. Dilute mineral acids cause 
the fibre to cleave crosswise into discs. When 


Kg. 3. — Muscular Fibre of Fig. 4. — Poi tion of Human 
Frog’s Tongue — mag. 200 Musoular Fibre — mag. 
diameters (after Kolliker). 600 diameters. 

highly magnified the transverse strim resolve them- 
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into (1) a thin dim disc whose edges appear 
to adhere to the sarcolemma, (2) a clear space, 
(3) a inoad dim disc, (4) a clear space like 2, (5) 
another disc like 1, &c. 

Nerve libies pierce the sarcolemma, and end 
upon the coutiactile substance (see NeuvoUs 
S vsi'Ell), No blood-ve'-aels penetrate the sar- 
colemma ; they merely He in the intervals be- 
tween the fibres. Through the medium of tendon 
or aponeuiosis (lie muscular libies are attached 
to the parts which they are intended to move. 
Aggregated in parallel series, of greater or 
lesser si/e, and associated with nerves, vessels, 
tendinous structures, &c., they form Lhe various 
muscles, which are for the most part 
solid and elongated, but are sometimes 
expanded (as in the diaphragm) into 
a membranous shape. In the human 
subject voluntary muscles are red, 
and although pale libies are scattered 
through many of them, still nothing 
is ever seen to correspond with what 
may be found in the muscles of the 
labbit. The colour is due Lo a sub- 
stance closely akin to tire ldood-pig- 
menfc. Each muscle has a middle nut lion 
or belli/ and two extremities which aie 
attached. When the belly contracts it 
acts in a straight line, and drags equally 
on both extremities ; but, as one is moie 
fixed than the other, the fmee is spent 
in bringing the movable attachment 
nearer to the fixed one, and thus the 
fixed end is named the origin, the mov- 
able end the insertion. Muscles are 
usually grouped around joints, and 
attached to hone. 

The involuntary or unstripeil muscular 
tissue most commonly occurs in the 
Muscular shape of battened hands of considerable 
Fibre-cells length, hut. of a width not exceeding 
from the j5 ' uT th or .njVutdl of an inch. Their sub- 
edit of the stance presents line longitudinal inark- 
testi ( f * n 8 s ’ an< *- uac '' ce ^ possesses an elon- 
t rwiiinv gated nucleus, towards each end of 
,i mints w hieh a few line granules aie found, 

ceil show- Kolliker has shown that every one of 
Ins nucleus, these bands or fibres is either a single 
intranne- elongated cell (a ii bre- cel 1 ) or is a fasci- 
work nmi c , u ' ua of such cells (see Cell). These 
fongitu il i- fibres have not usually fixed points of 
nnl tibulla- attachment like the striated fibres, but 
broken’ ^in ^ orm 150,1 tin nous investments around 
lirooesi 0 f cavities within the body, such as the 
isolation, intestinal canal, the blood-vessels ; or 
are dispersed through the substance of 
tissues, such as the skin, to which they impart a 
contractile property. 

Cardiac muscle, although involuntary, differs in 
a remarkable manner from the libies just described. 
It consists of quadrangular cells, which are often 
branched at their ends. Each cell has a clear oval 
nucleus near its centre, and the cells present 
transverse stiiie not so distinct and less regular 
than those of voluntary muscle. Hitherto these 
cardiac fibres have not been shown to possess a 
sarcolemma. 

The chemical composition of ordinary or volun- 
tary muscle is described at FLESH. The fibrilbe, or 
the sarcous elements of which they are composed, 
consist of a substance termed Syntonin (q.v.), 
which closely resembles the fibrine or coagulating 
constituent of the blood ; and the same syntonin 
is also the main constituent of the unstriped 
muscles, or at all events of their fibre-cells. Like 
the blood-fibrine, it exists in a fluid form in the 
living tissue, and only coagulates or solidifies after 
death. 



In the 
length, 



Fig. 0. — Muscular 
Fibi e-cells from Hu- 
man Artery (after 
Kolliker) : 

n, nucleus ; e, cell treated 
with acetic acid. 


Muscles vaiy extremely in their form, 
limbs they are usually of consideiable 
sun on lid Ing the hones and 
forming an important protec- 
tion to the joints; while in 
the trunk they aie flattened 
and broad, and contiibute 
veiy essentially to fonn the 
walls of the cavities which 
they enclose. Muscles deiive 
their names vaiiously (1) 
from their situation — as the 
temporal, pectorals, glutmaK ; 
or (2) from their direction — 
as the leetus, obliquus, &c. , 
of which there may be several 
pairs — as, for example, rectus 
femoris, rectus capitis ; or (3) 
from their uses— as the mas- 
seier, the various flexors, ex- 
tensors ; or (4) from their 
shape — as Lhe deltoid, tiapo- 
z.ins, rhomboid; or (o) from 
the luituberof their di visions — 
as the biceps and triceps ; or (6) from their points 
of attachment — as the sterno-eleido-mastoid, the 
sterno-Ghyroid. 

The skeleton, which may be 
termed the locomotive fiamework, 
may be regarded as a series of 
levers, of which the fulcrum is, for 
the most pint, in a joint— -viz. at 
one extremity of a lione — the re- 
sistance (or weight) at the fmther 
end, and the force (or muscle) in 
the intermediate poition. In most 
cases, in order to pieserve the neces- 
sary form of the body, muscles are 
applied at a great mechanical dis- 
advantage as regards the exercise of 
their power ; that is to say, a much 
larger force is employed than would 
suffice, if differently applied, to 
overcome the resistance. The two 
main sources of this disadvantage Fig. 7.— Muscular 
lie ill the obliquity of tho inser- Fibres from the 
tion, and consequently of the action Heart, 
of most muscles, and in the muscles 
being usually inserted very near the fulcrum. The 
first of these disadvantages is in many cases dimin- 
ished by the enlargements of the hones at the 
joints. See fig. 8, A. 

The tendons (t) of thu 
muscles (?«) situated i' 1 ' 
above the joint are usu- 
ally inserted immediately 
below the bony enlarge- i 
ment, and thus reach the 
bone that is to be moved 
(») in a direction some- 
what approaching the per- Fig. 8. 

pendicnlar. If this en- 
largement did not exist (as in fig. 8, D), the con- 
traction of the muscle, instead of causing the 
low’er bone to turn upon the upper one with 
comparatively little loss of power, would do little 
more than cause the two ends of the bones to 
press upon each other. Tho second mechanical 
disadvantage is compensated for by gain in the 
extent and velocity of movement, and by the 
avoidance of the great inconvenience of having 
the muscles extended in straight lines between 
the ends of jointed continuous levers. Thus, the 
bones of the forearm (fig. 9, b, c) are bent upon 
the bone of the arm (a) by the biceps muscle (d), 
which arises close to the head of the latter, and is 
inserted at c, at a short distance from the elbow- 
joint, which acts as the fulcrum of the lever (a). By 
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thin an augment ft contraction of a single incli in 
tlie muscle moves the hand (/), in the same time, 
thiongli the extent of about 12 inches, but then the 
hand moves through every inch with only about 
the twelfth part of the power exerted by the 
muscle. By the junction ot two or more level-, in 
one dilection, as in the diffident segments uf the 
extremities, the extent and velocity uf their united 
actions are communicated to the extreme one. 



Thus, a blow of the list may he made to include 
the force uf all the muscles engaged in extending 
the shoulder, elbow, and wrist. 

The great and characteristic property of muscular 
tissue — that uf shortening itself in a particular 
direction when stimulated — is called contractility. 
The stimulus may he direct irritation by mechanical 
means, or by galvanism, or by some chemical sub- 
stance, but in the living body the muscular libres 
are, in most eases, made to contract by the imme- 
diate inllnence of the nerves distributed among 
them, which are consequently termed motor nerves 
(see Nervous System), and are under the inllu- 
ence of the will. By an exertion of volition, we 
can contract more or fewer muscles at once, and to 
any degiee, within certain limits ; and, as a matter 
of fact, there is hardly any ordinary movement 
performed in which several muscles are not called 
into play. But every voluntary muscle is also 
•subject to otliur influences more powerful in their 
operation than the will. The movement of the 
features under the impulses of passion and emotion 
are more or less involuntary, as is shown by the 
very partial power the will lias of lestiaming 
them, and the extreme difficulty of imitating them. 
Many movements ensue involuntarily when certain 
impressions, which need not necessarily be attended 
with consciousness, are made on the surface of the 
body, or on any part of its interior, either by 
external or internal causes. Such movements are 
termed reflex, and aie noticed in the article Nervous 
System. For various important groups of muscles, 
see Arm, Eye, Foot, Hand, Knee, Leg, &c. ; 
and for the source of muscular force, see Diet, 
Digestion. 

Muscovite. See Mica. 

Muscovy. See Russia. 

MllSCS, in the Greek Mythology, divinities 
originally included amongst the Nymphs, but 
afterwards regarded aH quite distinct from them. 
To them was ascribed the power of inspiring song, 
and poets and musicians were therefore regarded 
as their pupils and favourites. They were lirst 
honoured amongst the Thracians, and, as Pieria 
around Olympus was the original seat of that 
people, it came to he considered as the native 
country of the Muses, who were therefore called 
Pier idea. In the earliest period their number was 
three, though Homer sometimes speaks of a single 
muse, and once, at least, alludes to nine. This last 
is tlie number given by Hesiod in his Thuogony , who 


also mentions their names — Olio, the muse uf his- 
tory ; Euterpe, of lj ric puetn ; Tlnilia, of comedy ; 
Melpomene, of tragedy: Terp'sichoie. of choial dance 
ami song ; Erato, of erotic poetry; Pohhyinnia, of 
tlie sublime hymn ; Urania, of astioiioiny ; ami 
Calliope, of epic poetry. Their origin is differ- 
ently given, lint the most, \\idel\-spiead account 
repieseuted them as the daugliteis of ifeus and 
Mnemosyne. Homer t-peak-s of them as the 
goddesses of song, and as dwelling on the summit 
of Olympus. They are also often repieseuted as 
the companions of Apollo, and as singing while ho 
played upon the lyre at the banquets of the Immor- 
tals- Various legends ascribed to them victories in 
musical competitions, particularly over the Sirens. 
In the later classic times particular provinces weie 
assigned to them in connection with diffeicnb 
departments of literature, science, and the line 
aits ; but the invocations addiessedto them appear 
to have been, as in the case of modern writeis, 
merely foimal imitations of the eaily poets. 
Their woiship amongst the Romans was a mere 
imitation of the Gieeks, and never became truly 
national or popular. Among the places sacred to 
them weie the fountains of Aganippe and Hippo- 
erene on Mount Helicon, and tlie Castalian spring 
on Mount Farnassus. 

Museum (Ur monacion), originally tlie name 
given by tlie ancients to a temple of the Muses, 
and affceniaids to a building deleted to science, 
learning, and the fine arts. The tiist museum of 
this kind was the celebrated Alexandrian Museum 
—a meeting-place for learned men and a binary, 
founded about 280 li.c. in the palace. After the 
revival of learning in Europe the term museum 
came to be applied to collections of antiquities, 
and sculptures, and paintings. Collections illus- 
trative of natural history and other sciences now 
form a chief part of the' treasures of many of the 
greatest museums, and there are museums devoted 
to particular branches of science, ami to illustiating 
tlie industrial arts. Of the museums of Britain, 
the British Museum (q.v.) ami that of South 
Kensington (see Kensington) are the most im- 
portant. The museums of the Vatican in Rome, 
of the Louvre in Paris, uf St Petersbmg, Diesden, 
Vienna, Munich, ami Berlin, and the National 
Museum at Washington also are among the 
greatest in tlie world. See the Address of the 
President of tlie British Association, 1889. 

Muslia Islands. See Oisuk. 

Mushroom, or Agaric, the popular name of 
a somewhat diverse giuup of genera and species of 
fungi belonging to the sub-order Ilynienomycetes, 
of the great class Cryptogams. The best known of 
the true mushrooms to English readers is the 
Common Mushroom ( Ayarioas cumjpeitris), and it 
is the type of the sub-order named. In Britain 
it is the most esteemed of its tribe, though little 
valued in countries where fungi more generally 
form an aiticle of diet of the people; in Italy 
it is disapproved. It should he noted that some 
of the forms common to Europe and North 
America aie esteemed in England, hut found un- 
palatable in the United States. The Common 
Mushroom varies considerably in appearance accord- 
ing to soil and locality, hut presents in all its 
variations the same essential characters, It has 
a fleshy head or pileus, smooth or scaly on the 
upper surface, varying iu colour from white to 
different shades of tawny or fuliginous brown. 
The gills ( hymmium ) on the under side of the 
head "are free, at first pallid, cliaiming by grada- 
tions in age to pink, purple, and brown-black. 
Tlie stem is white, varied in shape, full, firm, 
furnished towards the top with a white puisist- 
ent ring. Tlie Common Mushroom is widely 
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distributed in mast of the leinpeiate legions of botli 
the uni them ami the southern hemisphoi es. In 
Britain it is abundant chiefly in autumn in pas- 
tilles ami mcliauls. — 'live Horse Mushroom (A. 
urmisis) is very fiequently found growing in com- 
pany with the Common Mushroom. It is altogethei 
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allied but poisonous species which sometimes 
glows iii the same manner being confounded with 
it. This is the False Champignon [A. or j)/,,,.. 
asmius urcns), which is leadily distinguished 
fiom the tine Fairy-iing Mushroom by its lmviii» 
a flat top without anj boss, and hr its nation 
gills being closely ciowded together. The fore- 
going are the most commonly esteemed of edible 
British mush looms. But LUeie aie a number of 
otlieis wliicli me not only wholesome but ex- 
tremely delicate in llavouv and nutiitious. Tlieie 
is the Paiusol Mushroom (A. procerus) j the Maned 
Mushroom ( Copi tints eomutus), of which joung 
specimens only should be used ; tlie lied fleshed 
Mushroom [A. rubcsccus) ; the Clouded Miislnooni 
( A. nebuluris), appearing late in autumn in moist 
places on the bouleis of woods; and the Change- 
milk Mushroom ( Luctarius or A. dclietusits). This 
last is much prized by connoisseuis in edible fungi 
on the Continent and ill Biitain. It lias, as the name 
implies, olange-coloured milky sap in the head, and 
when biokcn or bniised both tlie llcshand the milk 
become green by exposure to the air. This is an 
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Kg. 1. 

1. Pai ainl Agnric (Jijuncua procerus); a, young. 2. Oiange- 
imlUwl Agatie (.1. ikhcioa ms); b, young. 3. White Field 
Again; (ol. vuymeus)-, c, young. 

a coaiser and larger fomi, and is less favoured for 
culiiiiuy pui poses except in the making of ketchup. 
It often attains enormous dimensions ; the top is 
geueudly smooth and snow-white, gills brownish 
white, ultimately with age becoming brown-black, 
stem pithy or hollow, with a ragged or lloccose 
ring. This ih tlie 1 White-caps ’ Mushroom of some 
parts of England.— The true Bt George’s Mushroom 
{A. tjttmbosus of some, or pnmulosus of others), 
bo called from appearing about >St George’s day 
(April 211), is sometimes confounded with tlie 
Common Mushroom. The head is thick and fleshy, 
at first convex, becoming undulated ami irregular 
in outline, light yellow in colour in the centre, 
fading to opacpie white at tlie edges, gills yellow- 
ish white, irregularly interposed, smaller and larger, 
overlying each other like the plaits of a frill ; 
the stem is solid, white, when young bulging at the 
base, but in age either equal thioiigliout or taper- 
ing to gi eater thickness above. The skin of this 
mushroom is soft and Jinn to the touch, and in 
appearance lias been aptly described by Berkeley 
as resembling a cracknel biscuit. It is one of tlie 
most prized of the Agarics on the Continent, so 
much so in Borne that a disli of it is considered 
the most fitting present to any one whose good 
offices are to ho propitiated.— The Fairy-ring Mush- 
room (-4. orcudes ; Marnsmius orcudes of some), 
also tlie Champignon of the French, is common 
in pastures and in lawns in Biitain, and in most 
parts of Europe. Tlie head is small, smooth, 
llesliy, convex, having a boss ( uiiibu) in the centre, 
tough, leathoiy, elastic, wrinkled ; when soaked 
with water blown, when dry bulk Tlie gills arefiee, 
distant, somewhat paler than the head ; the stein 
equal in thickness, twisted, tough, fibrous, of a 
pale silky-white colour. This species is much 
esteemed by all who know it. Tts llavour is 
extremely (me, and it is employed in tlie making 
of the best kinds of ketchup. On the Continent it is 
dried and used in tlie form of a powder to flavour 
various made dishes. Its peculiar mode of grow- 
ing iu circular patches or in rings, which procured 
for it its popular name, leads to the risn of an 
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4. St George s Agaric (Aqa i tens gcorou) ; cl, young, 5, Common 
Mushroom (-1. eavipes tns) ; e, young fi. Fail y-ung Mimluoom 
(A. ouatfes) /, young. 7. Cfa/uaria phalloiiln ; j/, young. 

excellent test when there is any doubt as to the 
identity of this and an allied hut viiulontly 
poisonous species — L. torminosus — in which both 
tlie llesh and tlie milk are white, and do not change 
colour when broken or bruised. Although many 
of the British fungi are wholesome and nutritious 
food, yet it is propel that tlie inexperienced in 
diagnosing them should lie cautioned strongly 


diagnosing them should lie cautioned strongly 
against eating any species of tlie wholesome quali- 
ties of which they are not absolutely assured. 
Iu many continental cities inspectors are appointed 
to examine all fungi that are lnought to niaiket, 
lest deleterious species should perchance he sold 
to the people. Those who desire to aequiie an 
accurate knowledge of edible British species of 
fungi may refer to Dr Badman’s Esculent Funguses 
(1863), M. J. Berkeley’s Outlines of British 
Fungoloyn (1860), and other works cited at 
Fungi. 

The culture of the common mushroom for profit 
in Britain lias since 1875 become an impoitant 
branch of gardening industry. About London in 
particular it is entered into by market-gardeners 
and even by specialists who live and thrive 
solely by the production of mushrooms for the 
million. To a lesser extent the industry is also 
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being taken up in the vicinity of the larger pro- 
vincial towns. In Pm is the catacombs are utilised 
for tiie glowing of lnuslnooms, as aie caves in all 
nails, of Fiance; and in Edinbuigh the disused 
Scotland Street tunnel was acquit cd in 1886 for the 
„ame put pose. The principles of the cultuie of 
mushrooms aie very simple, though consideiahle 
attention and skill aie required in working out 
the piactical details. For these, see AV. Robinson’s 
Mushroom Cultuie ( 1880). 

Music. European music is by no means a 
spontaneous evpi es.sion of ideas and sen time tits, 

| and it is only in a poetical sense that we can talk 
I of the ‘ music ’ or ‘ melody ’ made, for example, by 
1 birds. Music is an art, and in older to make an 
1 impression on our minds it must take as its foniida- 
! tion tlie succession of sounds embodied in the scales 
j iveliave chosen, and to which we are accustomed; 
it must also confoi m to the rules which have become 
the canon of music. We mnst look for its birth in 
Egypt, hut it would serve no pm pose here to occupy 
any space with the little that is known of Egyptian, 
or its offspring Greek music. 

It is nut improbable that the Isiaelites took with 
them to Palestine some songs they had learned in 
Egypt ; and that many of the hymns of the eaily 
Christian chinch were identical with Temple 
melodies. As from these hymns was foi undated 
the fiisfc authoritative musical system, we may say 
that in a double sense we aie* indebted to Egypt 
for the beginning of the modem art. It was' St 
Ambrose towards the close of the 4th centmy, 
and Gregory the Gieat two centuries afterwards, 
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Ifl- nee grei fuf toc of m fi> mvuc tu, v f 

Neume Notation of the Tenth Century. 

who selected eight scales or ‘modes’ (the ‘Gre- 
gorian ’) as proper for use in church music (see 
Harmony), and till about 1600 a.d. the legitimate 
development of music was in the hands of the 
clergy. At first a rude system of dots and scratches 
( m times ) above the syllables in the Rubric served 
to indicate approximately when and how far the 
voice should be raised or lowerfed in pitch. This 
could only have been an aid to memory. The rela- 
tive pitch of the notes was more definitely shown 
when a line of noimal pitch was drawn through 
these neumes ; and to this line was added three 
others in order to attain a more exact delinition of 
intervals. The key or clef ( chwis ) was given to 

this slave of lines hy a sign — usually £ oi IS f! 
on the line which represented that note (C) ; some- 
times F (f ’» Later the G ((B) clef came 

into use, of which our treble or violin Clef (q.v.) 
is a corruption. With the idea of singing in 
parts instead of unison came the necessity for indi- 
cating the relative duration of notes as well as 
their pitch, and for this purpose different shapes 
were given to the [Nota] Longa (2) — the Maxima 

( t ) being twice as 
2 sib long _ and to the 

( 1 t=j W <> O Brevis (3) with its 

I I 1 supplementary Semi- 

hreuis (4). A very 
short note was added — the Minima (5). When 
music came to he printed these signs were made 
open, and convenience in writing substituted 
the round form for the square or diamond. The 
isomilneve (o) is now our longest note, although 
the breve is still to he met in church music, and in 


the indication of the measure ‘ two semibreves to 
the bar’ (Alla Brtre). In older to avoid a certain 
false lelation of sound called the tritonus, w Inch 
the pious old theorists called 1 the \ ery dei il ’ ( ‘ All 
contra fa diabolus e*t in nmsiea’), "some of the 
chin eli modes used IlC instead of B. This was the 
only ‘license’ allowed, and was indicated hy the 
‘B rotnndum’ (b) instead of the ‘B qnailiatum ’ 
(b). These signs are the origin of oui ‘acci- 
dentals’ — the flat (b), which Joweis the pitch of 
a note one semitone, and the natural (jj), which 
restores it. The sliaip ($), which laises the pitch, 
is also a development of The ‘B qnacliatum. ’ See 
aEo Guido Aretinus. 

Counterpoint (1400-1600 A.D. ). — Such weie the 
materials with which Johannes Oekenheim or 
Okegliem (c. 1420-1513) and Joaquin des Pres 
(c. 1450-1521) laid the foundation of Counterpoint 
(punctus contia jninctiim, ‘note against note’), the 
art of combining one or more melodic parts with a 
principal melody called the ‘Canto Feuno,’ oi fixed 
song. Countei point was the workshop in which 
were made many of the best tools used by gieat 
musicians of modern times. The ait attained its 
perfection under Orlando di Lasso and Palestrina 
at Lhe end of the 16th century, jusL when a new 
departure hy Monteveide became the inauguration 
of the new school of liai uiotiy which was to super- 
sede the old eontiapuntal school by assimilating 
all that was good tlieiein. Other in iluences which 
helped to break the monopoly of church counterpoint 
were the glowing popularity and spculiuity of 
Madrigals (q.v.), at first distinguishable only hy 
tlieii words from church music ; the improvement 
in organ-building and organ-playing, which en- 
couraged fieei part- writing and holder melodic pro- 
gressions than the limitations of unsupported 
human voices allowed ; and doubtless also the 
natuial warmth of musical feeling which had found 
expression among the troubadonis of France and 
the minnesingers of Geiumny, and in the nule 
popular songs of these early ages. 

Florence Academy. — Most potent factor of all in 
this new birth of music was tlie invention (in 1584- 
1600) of recitative music and the introduction of 
tlie dramatic principle by the Florence Academy 
— a group of literati anil artists who met in the 
house of Count Baidi, a Florentine nobleman. 
Their aim and ambition was to restore the ancient 
accompanied Gieek play; and hy making use of 
all the slender resources which harmony could then 
put at their disposal they stumbled, as it were hy 
accident, on the form of recitative, or, as they 
called it, ‘Stilo rappvesentativo. ’ The develop- 
ment of opeia and oratorio, with all the various 
forms of aria, iXrc., was a natural consequent, a 
particular account of which will he found under 
their proper headings. 

Monteverdi. — The great landmark which sepai ates 
the old school of counterpoint from the new is 
the compositions of Monteverde, whose importance 
is explained in the article on Harmony. It was 
only giadually that the new leaven spread tlnough 
the schools of Euiope, and nearly one hundred 
years elapsed between the setting of Palestrina’s 
sun and the appearance of the twin morning-stars 
of modern music — Bach and Handel. The time, 
howevei, was well occupied. In vocal music greater 
freedom in the use of established forms was gradu- 
ally attained, and new fount, weie invented, chief 
among which was the Aria intiodnced hy xUes- 
.sandro Scarlatti (1659-1725). He fiisfc used the 
■second part,’ which, followed by a da capo or 
repetition of the first strain, summarised for vocal 
music the tendency which was dominating all 
musical development. 

The French Grand Opera school, founded hy 
the Florentine Lully (1633-87), studied the art of 
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expressing in sound the most fleeting emotions to 
lie found even in the ever-varying turns of thought 
in an operatic recitative. 

Of still more importance was the progress made 
(luring the century in instrumental music. A 
great impetus to solo-playing in particular, ami 
execution in general, was given by the improvement 
in the manufacture of violins. The centre of this 
industry was Cremona, where the three famous 
families of Straduariu.s, Guarnerius, and Amati 
worked for three generations. Some of their instru- 
ments are to-day literally worth more than their 
weight in gold. 

Handel and Burk . — In 1685, on the 23d of 
February and ISth of March respectively, were 
born Handel in Halle and Bach in Eisenach. From 
1710 till 1739 Handel devoted all his energies and 
genius to writing operas after the Italian school, 
and most of his woiks have shared the fate of their 
contemporaries and rivals. He was then led into 
the path of oiatoiio, and a brilliant succession of 
well -known compositions sheds an undying radiance 
on the last twenty years of his active life (see 
On.VTomo). Bach’s influence lias been wider and 
more far-reaching even than that of his great con- 
temporary. Indeed, no less a critical authority 
than Schumann has declared that music owes as 
much to Bach as Christianity does to its founder, 
By virtue of his complete and easy command of 
all the resources of harmony and counterpoint, his 
boundless originality and fertility, the invariably 
high level of liis compositions— even when judged 
bv his own high standard— he takes a place above 
all ancient and modern composers. Under his in- 
fluence also the German school of composition chose 
the path of instrumental music, in which the voice 
is only one of a large orchestra of instruments, 
entitled to no more consideration than its limits 
demand. The attempt in Gluck's operas to recon- 
cile the requirements of expressive instrumentation 
and the demands of the vocal school was more 
successful in theory than in reality (sec Gluck), 
and the true central column of progress has moved 
up till now in Germany along instrumental lines in 
the hands of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Wagner, and their contemporaries. 

Sonata . — The most important form of instru- 
mental music had hitherto been the Fugue (q.v,), 
and in its strait and heavy harness these giants 
of old moved with ease, grace, and dignity. But 
the age of monothematie woik was already past, 
ami the old dance forms ( allemamle, courante, 
saraliande, gavotte, gigue) did not readily lend 
themselves to the requirements of thematic develop- 
ment, so necessary to instrumental music as a con- 
ception distinct from music, to which words at once 
give inspiration and impose limitation. Corelli, 
A. and I). Scarlatti, Bacti, and others each strove 
to solve the problem in his own way, and the sum 
of their influences was handed from Emmanuel 
Bach to the ‘fnnnnlator of the modern sonata,’ 
Joseph Haydn (1732-1809). 

The name ‘sonata’ was first used in Italy for 
music which was only to he played or ‘sounded,’ 
contrasted with 1 cantata,’ which was to he sung. 
The particular form, however, gradually separated 
itself from all other instrumental music, and when 
generations of earnest musicians had lavished care, 
thought, and experience on its development it was 
accepted, and is accepted, as the form par e;cce/lr,nre. 
In its mould are cast sonatas, symphonies, quartette, 
concertos, &c., and oven the most romantic and 
daring of fantasias find it necessary to recognise 
its brood and accommodating principles. Haydn’s 
sonatas are still very formal ; so also are Mozart’s, 
though lie had more in common with the Romantic 
school of the next century than the' elder composer. 
This is shown by a comparison of Llieir symphonies. 


Haydn’s arc beautiful and graceful, but the themes 
and subjects be clionf.es are never very deep, nor 
can they move the depths of the heart. He is most 
successful in his airy and humorous quick move- 
ments. In Mozart’s symphonies a nobler and more 
romantic spirit breathes — sometimes with most 
intense passion, sometimes with a dignified melan- 
choly. And so the way was prepared for the 
most powerful and the most widely honoured of all 
rulers in the lealms of sound. In the works which 
are classed as liis ‘ first period ’ Beethoven showed 
how he had studied and mastered the work of his 
great predecessors. In his second period he pro- 
ceeded to build on the solid foundation that 
wonderful structure to which the vast conceptions 
of his third period form a lilting and glorious 
crown. Nothing important has been added to sonata 
form since Beethoven wrote the works between 
the Ero/ca and the Choral Symphonies (1803-23) ; 
and although much has since been written, 
much that is new, much that is original— although 
a ready appreciation is gi anted to the passion of 
Schumann, the romantic power of Schubert, the 
poetry of Chopin, the refined elegance of Mendels- 
sohn, the successful use of new colour shown in 
later works by Brahms, Dvorak, Liszt, etc. — 
Beethoven’s sonatas and symphonies still stand 
unrivalled, unchallenged. 

Fantasia . — A desire for some more direct, more 
unfettered expression of feeling not unnaturally 
succeeded this long striving after adequate form. 
But, while all great composers devoted most of 
their genius to its development of perfect form, 
the growth of the fantasia wuh much neglected. 
Only when the greatest minds turned llieir atten- 
tion for a moment from the moie important 
aim was anything of lasting importance produced ; 
and that because it is only the mind trained in 
the strict school of form - to use nil available 
resources which can wisely enjoy a liberty so easily 
converted into license. The earliest attempts iii 
fantasia form were called ‘toccatas’ during the 
17th century; and, notwithstanding excellent 
modern toccatas by Schumann, Rheinlierger, and 
others, we may say that the history of the toccata 
was brought to a close by the magnificent specimens 
written early in the IHtli century liy J. S. Bach. 
The same composer left a freer model than the 
somewhat formal toccata in one of the most famous 
and successful fantasias in existence, and instru- 
mental music has never attained nearer to the 
definiteness of articulate speech than in the great 
C/i rometlic Fa ntasiu. 

The strong romantic movement which naturally 
ensued after the perfecting of the classical school 
in Beethoven’s hands eagerly followed out the path 
he so often and with Midi effect indicated in his 
works ; and, although tlie name fantasia lias lately 
fallen into much disrepute liy reason of many 
unworthy and worthless compositions, it may 
recover its fair fame when Schumann’s and 
Schubert’s fantasias have survived their contem- 
poraries. In any case the endless varieties of 
fantasia (i.e. unfettered) form, and their adoption 
in rhapsodies, symphonic poems, and the like, 
have proved as valuable and as potent a factor in 
modern romantic music as the various modifica- 
tions they have effected in the classical sonata 
form ( e.g. Liszt’s concertos and sonatas ). Schumann 
adopted some very curious whimsical or poetical 
names for his smaller compositions — novelette, 
liumorcske, carneval, &e. — and the idea has found 
great favour with many modern writers. The 
nocturne invented by tlie Irish pianist Field is 
more identified with Chopin’s dreamy genius. The 
latter composer also transfused tlie waltz and the 
polonaise and mazurka of his own unhappy country 
with such an intensity of passion, sueli a chivalrous 
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nobility, find surrounded them with such a halo of 
poetry and romance that they are an important 
addition to the resources of a modern composer, 
and Chopin’s name overshadows that of Schuhert 
and AA’eber, earlier workers in the same field 
(Deutsche 2'attse , L' Invitation a la Value). The 
latest developments in instrumental music are 
intense nationality in colour and thought, as shown 
in the works of Grieg, Dvor.ik, Liszt, Mackenzie, 
and a new striving after more definiteness which 
was inaugurated hy Berlioz. 

Vocal Music. — The progress of vocal music from 
its first great triumph in Kith -century counterpoint 
was much slower and varied than that of instru- 
mental. The reason of this is not hard to find ; 
for the conception of vocal writing in the contra- 
puntal school was sound and artistic, and it reached 
a point of absolute perfection in that epoch called 
the 'Golden Age. 1 Thus there was not the neces- 
sity for that advance which ever improving instru- 
ments and the feeling for instrumental effects 
demanded. Indeed, in choral music exactly the 
same principles which formulated the rules of 
counterpoint in the 16th century, must he recog- 
nised hy composers of to-day who wish to produce 
the purest and grandest elfects ; and the rules 
themselves have heon rather extended in scope 
than relaxed in moaning hy Bach, the most daring 
choral writer, and his successors. Where the letter 
of the law has been modified it has been so from 
within, and the spirit remains the same. It will 
he convenient here to treat of choral and solo 
vocal music, leaving the other obvious subdivisions 
of sacred and secular to he treated in the articles 
Ojiatobio and Opeba. 

Monody. — From the invention of part-singing 
till the end of the 10th century (i.c. during the 
course of its legitimate development in the church ) 
vocal music was entirely choral. AA r lien a solo 
was required, the most melodious part was selected 
from a choral movement, with what must have 
been a most unsatisfactory and incomplete result. 
The first example of a piece conceived and written 
for one voice seems lo have been Ur/olino, a 
dramatic scena with viola accompaniment, written 
(1684) hy Galilei (father of the philosopher), one of 
the Florence Academy. It was this invention of 
Monody which prepared the way for opera and 
made it possible. Unfortunately,* the first writers 
in this new school, which aimed after expressive 
melody, were little proficient in the more solid art 
of counterpoint which they affected to despise ; 
and this tendency consistently followed out has 
procured for Italian music its unenviable reputa- 
tion of being gracefully melodious at the expense 
of depth and meaning. The rude recitatives of 
earlier composers became more and more melodious 
till A. Scarlatti formulated the first Aria — i.c. a 
regular strain of melody, followed by a second in 
contrast and complement, and thereafter repeated 
(Da Capo). Almost any of Handel's well-known 
songs will furnish an advanced specimen of this 
form, which was brought to perfection hy Mozart. 
The more serious style required for sacred works, 
as well as the greater skill in the science of music 
which was at the disposal of composers like 
Handel, Bach, and Mozart, saved the Aria from 
its friends, and in northern Europe it chose a 
slower development hut a worthier end. In the 
schools of Bach, Gluck, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Wagner, and Liszt the voice is treated as only one 
instrument, to which indeed the important part is 
assigned of giving the words intended for illustra- 
tion — the expression, however, being entrusted to 
the whole mass of instruments employed. The 
claims of any settled form to absolute considera- 
tion are likewise disregarded where these seem to 
clash with the higher demands of expression and 


dramatic truth. Hence the opposition offered and 
the accusations brought against all these composers 
in succession by the professional and amateur 
melodists of each day. None of their styles may 
he entirely exonerated, hut their ideal is certainly 
the true one, and their work shows a progressive 
development along at least closely related lines. 

Ballads. — Alongside this scientific progress there 
has always been the popular love of melody which 
has found expression in folk-song and ballads. 
Each nation lias its characteristics strongly reilected 
in these, and where they have been recognised and 
accepted as a veritable and refreshing fount of in- 
spiration — as in Germany, Hungary, and Norway — 
the gain has been gicat. Tliey arc of course 
the origin of the simple strophic song or ballad (e.g. 
Mendelssohn’s Es ist hestimmt ), however skil- 
fully modern composers adorn it with graceful 
accompaniment (e.g. the same composer's Auf 
Flilgcln ties Gescrvtjcs). The Ballade, which aims 
at a dramatic setting of some romantic story, 
is the offspring of the same influence which 
inspired AA T eber’s operas. In this style Loewe 
allowed Selmbert the way (Erl Eoniff), and follow- 
ing composers have used the device very success- 
fully (Villiers Stanford’s La Belle Dame). A 
later form is the art song which tries to reflect the 
most delicate turn of meaning and the deepest 
subjectivity to he found in the words. It was to 
a great extant the result of Heine’s poetry, and 
its first great exponent was Schumann. 

Choral Music. — The chosen home of modern 
choral music has been Germany and England. 
In the beginning of the 17th century H. Scliiitz 
left his home in Dresden to study the ‘new 
music’ of the Florentine school in Italy, anil lie 
took the weakling hack with him to 'he reared 
among the great instrumental masters of Ger- 
many. The noble German chorale was chosen 
as a foundation, and in the effort to illustrate 
the text no ijevice of counterpoint, no resource 
of the ever-improving science of harmony, was 
left unused. Graun, Bach, Haydn, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn have enriched 
the church with innumerable and inestimable 
treasures in their Passions, Oratorios, Masses, 
and Psalms ; and it is surprising how well fitted 
the strict writing of all these masters has proved 
in their hands to convey the most elevated, the 
most dramatic, the most touching emotions. More 
modern works are such as Dvorak’s Stabai Mater, 
Liszt’s Manses, &c. But the same principle has 
always commanded the same success; whatever 
modern development in modern instrumentation, 
harmony, &c. ma.v he added to a composer’s re- 
sources, there is only one foundation, that on which 
tire great masters have ever built when rearing 
their great choral works. 

Formal choruses have never been an important 
part of operatic writing since the first rude begin- 
nings. In plays the single characters will he 
rather brought together, as it were, than introduced 
with a distinct intention of giving each an equal 
part. This feeling for dramatic truth is the origin 
of the concerted writing in operas— duets, en- 
sembles, finales — the treatment of which is in- 
debted partly to solo vocal writing, partly to 
choral. The handling of crowds, again, and the 
best expression in music of their feelings requires 
different treatment, and it is interesting to com- 
pare how each great reformer has approached the 
problem. Curiously enough, it is the composers 
who have shown the greatest capacity for many- 
part writing who have most successfully given 
the correct impression. No two works are wider 
asunder than Bach’s Matthew Passion (17129) 
and AYagner's Mcistersingcr ( 1867 ) ; and yet it 
is impossible to deny that the single terrible 
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shout of the multitude 1 Barabbas !’ and the com- 
plicated chorus ‘ Let Him come down from the 
cross,’ show that a genius in no way inferior to 
Wagner’s, but with comparatively very limited 
resources, could grapple with the same problem 
which is so marvellously solved in the street riot 
scene { Meistcrsimjer , act ii.). Cluck’s correct 
feeling saw the difficulty, but his powers were 
not great enough to overcome it. Mozart’s greater, 
and in this matter somewhat irresponsible, genius 
never troubled itself on the subject. 

Orchestra . — It only remains to describe shortly 
the growth of the orchestra before closing with 
an account of the latest development in European 
music. Monteverde laid the foundation of the 
modern orchestra when he multiplied the stringed 
instruments and lelegatcd the pianoforte (or 
rather its precursor the harpsichord ) to a some- 
what subordinate position. The latter, however, 
maintained its place in the orchestra till after 
Handel’s day. Between Monteverde and Haydn 
many experiments were made in the arrangement 
and combinations of instruments ; also in the 
manufacture of the instruments themselves. By- 
and-by the various forms of 1 Viol ’ (Viol di (Jamba, 
di Braccia, fisc. ) resolved themselves into the viola 
nr tenor violin, and the violoncello (i.e. ‘the little 
violone’ or smaller double bass). Tire violin is 
of course the little viol. And these remain the 
foundation of our orchestra. The wind-instruments 
were the liute and the oboe (a compromise among 
various forms — Oboi d’Amore, di Caccia, &c.), to 
which the bassoon gave the bass. To those were 
added trumpets and drums for special effects. Such 
was the ovcliostia with which Haydn laid the 
corner-stone of modern instrumentation. Mozart 
added the expressive clarinet, which was at once 
incorporated in the hand. The piccolo, or little 
Unto, and the double bassoon (Contra Fagotto) can 
hardly be called additions in the sense of novelty ; 
and from Mozart’s time to Wagner’s the improve- 
ment, with one important exception, has been in 
the direction of improvement in mechanism, and 
in power of variety in combinations and tone 
colours. The exception is the trombone, first used 
with its full effect by Mozart in Don Giovanni , 
and ever becoming more important in the hands of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Wagner. 
Berlioz, the greatest master of instrumentation the 
world has seen, embodied the result of his experi- 
ence in a ‘ Treatise ’ which will ever remain one 
of the greatest monuments of his extraordinary 
genius. He has been worthily followed by the 
scarcely less successful Wagner, and an enumera- 
tion of the instruments at liis masterly disposal 
will show what limitless combinations and permu- 
tations are now possible. In Taiinhauser, the 
orchestra for which he writes comprises, besides 
the usual stringed band (about 12 first violins, 
12 second violins, 8 violas, 8 violoncellos, and 6 
double basses), 3 [lutes, 1 piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clari- 
nets, 1 bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 2 lmrns, 2 valve 
I horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, and 1 bass tuba, 
with 1 pair of kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, 
triangle, tambourine, and harp ; and, on the stage, 
4 llutcs, 2 piccolos, 4 oboes, (i corni Inglesi, 
6 clarinets, G bassoons, 12 trumpets, 12 horns, 
4 trombones, cymbals, triangle, and tambourine. 

Programme Music . — Many attempts of a more 
or less legitimate kind have been made to 
illustrate by abstract music a certain story, set 
of scenes, or progress of emotions. Probably t lie 
earliest examples which can be pronounced 
artistically successful are the famous Pastoral 
Symphony and the sonata Les Adieux,_ V Absence, 
et la Retour, bv Beethoven. To criticise this 
tendency would lead us far beyond the limits of 
this article, and a mere enumeration of names 


and compositions will suffice to show what an 
attraction the idea has had for almost all modem 
composers. Mendelssohn has tried to paint Frugal ’a 
Cave in his Hebrides overture, and in his Scotch 
Symphony he seeks to convey the impressions made 
on him during his visit to Scotland. Schumann 
lias painted a whole set of figures and characters 
in inn Carneoal, artd irr bis great Fantasia in 0 
he has set out with a very definite intention to 
convey the meaning of a verse by the poet Selilegel. 
Berlioz lias gone further and proposed to tell the 
Episodes in Hie Life of an Artist in a symphony. 
Unfortunately, liis morbid and rather gruesome 
genius has chosen very repulsive pictures to paint ; 
and he also makes the mistake of entrusting a 
certain character or sentiment to a certain phrase 
— evidently impossible without words set to the 
music or a previous explanation. Baff’s Lenorc 
Symphony, Mackenzie’s La Belle Dame, and Liszt’s 
Mazcppa arc good examples of well-known poems 
set forth in music alone. MaeCurru's Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood is a descriptive overture ; 
and Liszt’s and Saint-Saens’ Symphonic Poems are 
very beautiful and expressive. 

Of course, descriptive music which occurs in the 
course of a cantata (e.g. irr David's Le Desert or 
Berlioz’s Faust) has the advantage of a definite 
starting-point in the words which surround and 
explain it, and therefore is distinct from these 
works mentioned which aim at dispensing with 
words except as an inspiration. The success which 
has attended the attempts is certainly unequal, 
hut an immense new field of effort has been opened 
to composers which will doubtless yield a rich 
harvest. 

'Whither music is tending in the 19th century it 
is difficult to say ; but so long as the treasures left 
us by the great composers are as reverently and 
as earnestly studied and accepted as they are at 
present : so long as composers recognise that their 
genius is a call to labour and not to enjoyment : 
so long as criticism is honest and based upon sound 
knowledge, there is no fear that the heritage of 
the ages will ho lost. And one delightful feature 
all over Europe just now is the intense nationality 
which lovingly studios the national treasures, and, 
with a skill and a breadth of conception only to he 
gained in the cosmopolitan school, proudly holds 
up both them and the icathetic tiuths they tell for 
the admiration of musical Europe. 

.See the general histories of music by Neumann ( Loud. 
2 vols 1882-8(5), Ritter (1880), ltookatro (188b), 
Rowbothem (1880), Anrbros (Leip. 4 vols., unfinished; 
2d ed. 1880-81 ), Fetis (Peris, 5 vols., unfinished, 1808- 
70); Marx, Music of the 19th Century (2d ed. 1873); 
Hullolr, Transition Period (1870), end Modern Music 
(1801; nerved. 1875); and Grovels Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians ( 4 vols. 1878-89). See also the articles in 
this work on famous composers end musioiens, and on 

Accompaniment. Conservatoire. Orchestra. 

Acoustics. Cornet. Organ. 

Ailagio Counterpoint. Overture. 

Aridarvtc, Double Boss. Piano. 

Anthem, Drum. Pitch. 

Arrangement. Piute. Plainsong. 

Bagpipe. Fugue. Rondo. 

Band. Glee. Sax-born. 

Banjo. Harmonics. Scale. 

Bass. Harmony. Solfeggio. 

Bassoon. Harp. Song. 

Bugle. Horn. Sound. 

Catch. Madrigal. Symphony. 

Cavatina, National Hymns. Temperament. 

Chant. Oboe. Trombone. 

Choirs. Opera. Trumpet. 

Chord. Ophicleirle Violin. 

Clarinet. Oratorio, Violoncello. 

musical Box, a case containing a mechanism 
which, when the spring is wound up, plays tunes 
automatically. Teeth projecting from a barrel ( as 
in a barrel-organ or a mechanical peal of chimes) 
impinge on and set vibrating the tongues cut out 
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in comb or steel plate ; tlie difference of tone being 
due to the greater length and breadth of the teeth. 
The larger and better boxes, some of which play 
many tunes after one winding up, can he regulated 
in pace by a fly regulator, with flat wings, which 
catch the air. The invention dates from about the 
middle of the 18th century. Switzerland (especi- 
ally Geneva) is the headquarters of the manu- 
facture. 

DIusica.1 Glasses. See Harmonica. 

Musk. The musk of commerce, which is an 
important element in very many compounded 
perfumes, is mainly obtained from the Musk- 
deer (q.v.), the best kind being that known 
as Chinese musk, and imported from Tonquin. 
Other kinds are the Indian (from the Himalayas) 
and the Siberian. Musk is often adulterated 
with dried blood, hits of leather, &c. In 1890 
Bauer of Erfurt produced an artificial musk by 
treating butyl-toluol with a mixture of sulphuric 
and nitric acids, the resulting nitro-componnd 
being purified by crystallisation from alcohol. 

Musk-deer ( Moschus moschiferns) is a rumi- 
nant Ungulate forming a special family of the 
Artiodactyla. According to Flower, it represents 
an ancestral type of the Peeora ( Bovidie, (Jervidie, 
Girallidm), hut with nearest affinities to the Deer 
( Cervid.e ). As in the Cervidie, the young is spotted, 
hut it has no horns, and the canine teeth of the 
male project in the form of longish tusks ; this 
latter fact has led to the association of Moschus 
with the Trngulidm ( ChevroLain.s, q.v.), which is, 
however, not justified by its other characters. The 
musk-deer is an inhabitant of the mountainous 
regions of central Asia from the extreme north to 
as far south as Cochin-China and Nepal. There 
is only one species, with perhaps four well-marked 
varieties. The musk-deer is much hunted on 
account of the odoriferous secretion which is found 
in a special gland upon the hinder-part of the 
abdomen of the males. This substance was first 
introduced into the west by the Arabs. It is 
spoken of in the pharmacologies of Serapion 
and Avicenna and by the traveller Marco Polo. 
The value of the substance used to he very 
great, as it figures among the costly objects 
presented by Saladin to the Greek emperor in 
1189. It was used in' the embalming of bodies as 
| early as the 14th century. For an interesting 
account of the nmsk-deer (and the Chevrotains ), 
see Milne-Ed wards, Annales des Sciences Naturellcs 
(1864); and for the anatomy, Flower, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1875. 

Mliskc'gon, capital of Muskegon county, 
Michigan, is on the Muskegon Itiver, which here 
(4 miles from its mouth in Lake Michigan) widens 
into Muskegon Lake, the best harbour on the east 
side of Lake Michigan. Muskegon is 40 miles by 
rail N\Y. of Grand Rapids, has daily steamboat 
communication with Chicago, and saws and ships 
enormous quantities of lumber. It has also a 
number of foundries, machine-shops, lioiler-works, 
&c. Pop. (1884) 17,825. 

Musket. See Firearms. 

Musk-glnmls, skin-pits in mammals producing 
a secretion with a musky odour. Thoy belong to 
a series of skin-glands, wluch occur in various parts 
of the body and with various secretions ( see Anal 
Glands). The most notable musk-glands are 
those of the male tnusk-deer. and the male heaver. 
See Beaver, Oastoreum, Civet, &c. 

Musk or Muscovy Duck. See Duck. 

Musk-ox ( Ovibos moschatits) is a member of 
the family Bovidie. It inhabits at present the 
most northern parts of the American continent 
north of lat. 60°, Its remains, which have been 


found in Quaternary deposits of England, Europe, 
and Siberia, indicate that it had formerly a much 
wider range. The hair is long, seiving of course 
to protect the animal fiom the rigour of the 
climate which prevails in its habitat, and oi a 
brownish colour. The creature measmes above oi 
feet from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail, 
and so approaches in size the smallest Highland 
cattle. It is gregarious, there being only one 
or two males to a herd of eighty or a hundred. 
They brouse on grass, reindeer moss, willow shoots, 
the Labrador tea-plant, and crowberry hushes. The 
flesh of the calves and cows, when in condition, 
is very palatable. Unlike many purely Arctic 
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animals — e.g. the Arctic fox— the hair does not 
become white at the approach of winter. But it 
lias been suggested that this protective change in 
coloration is not necessary, since it is an animal 
which lives in herds ; hence it is better for an indi- 
vidual, which has got accidentally separated from its 
fellows, to regain a position of safety by being able 
to readily detect the whereabouts of the herd than 
to trust to escape from carnivorous foes by a resem- 
blance in colour to the surrounding snow. 

Musk -plants. Various parts of a number of 
plants smell more or less strongly of musk. Among 
these are the common little Musk -plant (see 
MiMULirs) and the Musk -seed (see Hibiscus). 
The musk-tree of Jamaica (Moschoxyl im Swartzii), 
belonging to tire natural order Meliacete, emits 
from all parts a smell of musk. All parts of 
Gutirca gmndifolia, another tree of the same older, 
a native of the West I ndies, sometimes called musk- 
wood, also smells strongly of musk. — The drug 
called Musk root or Samlml is the root of a plant 
of the natural order TJmbellifenc, and is brought 
from Persia or central Asia ; it has a pare musky 
odour, and is used as a substitute for musk. 

Musk-rat, a name applied to several distinct 
animals. (1) The Desman (Myogcde), a genus of 
insectivorous quadrupeds of the Shrew (q.v.) family 
(Soricidie), differing from the true Shrews ( Sorex ) 
in having two very small teeth between the two 
large incisors of the lower jaw, and the upper 
incisors flattened and triangular. Behind these 
incisors are'six or seven small teeth (lateral incisors 
or false canine teeth) and four jagged molars. The 
muzzle is elongated into a small flexible proboscis, 
which is constantly in motion. The eyes are very 
small ; there are no external ears ; the fur is long, 
straight, and divergent; the tail long, scaly, and 
flattened at the sides. All the feet have five toes, 
fully webbed; and the animals are entirely aquatic, 
inhabiting lakes and rivers, and making holes in 
the hanks with the entrance from beneath the 
surface of the water. Only two species are known, 
one [M. pyrenaica), about 8 inches long, with tail 
as long as' the body, a native of the streams of the 
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Pyrenees; anothei larger species [M. mom-hat a ), 
veiy plentiful in the Volga and other riveis anti 
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lakes of the .south of Russia, nearly equal in sire 
to the common hedgehog, with tail about tlnee- 
fourths of the length of the body. The Russian 
desman is blackish uhnw, whitish beneath ; it has 
long silky hair, with a suiter felt beneath, and its 
fur is held in some esteem. Desman skins, how- 
ever, aie ehielly valued on account of the musky 
odour which they long exhale, and which is desired 
fiom a fatty secretion pioiluced by small follicles 
under the tail of the animal. The desman feeds 
on leeches, aquatic lavv.c, &c. , searching for them 
in the mud by means of its flexible proboscis, it 
seldom, if ever, voluntaiily leaves the water, except 
in the interim of its burrows, which arc sometimes 
20 feet long. (2) The name of Musk-iat is also 
a common name for an Indian species of Shrew 
( Sorcx murinus ), in size about equal to the common 
brown rat, in fmm and colour much lesembling the 
common shrew of lliitain, hut remarkable for the 
I powerful musky odour of a secretion which pro- 
ceeds fiom glands on its belly and Hanks. (3) The 
name is also gi\en to the Musquash (q.v.). 

Muslin, a fine cotton fabric somewhat resem- 
bling Gauze (q.v.) in appearance, hut it is woven 
plain without any looping of the warp tin ends on 
the weft. A piece of the finest muslin at one time 
manufactured at Dacca in India, measuring 3 van Is 
in length by 1 in hieadth, weighed only the fifth 
part of an ounce, and cost -CIO ; but none approach- 
ing to this in fineness is made in India now. Very 
fine muslin has been woven from yarn spun by 
machinery at Manchester, hut it wanted the 
delicate softness of the finest Dacca. Printed 
muslins are made in France and England for 
female summer attiie. In India some muslins 
are woven with coloured patterns ; others are em- 
broidered with silk or beetles’ wings ; others again 
are printed with gold and silver leaf. Such naruca 
as ‘ woven air ’ and 1 evening dew ’ ai e given in 
that country to those of exquisitely fine texture. 

Musquash, also called Musk-rat, or Ondatra 
( Fiber -thethieux), a rodent quadruped, a native of 
North America, from the Rio Grande to the 
Arctic regions. The genus to which it belongs 
contains only one other species, F. alhni, from 
Florida, They belong to the family Muridie. 
The musquash is in shape nearty similar to the 
brown rat; the head and body are about 15 inches 
in length, the tail 10 inches. The whole body is 
covered with a short, downy, daik-brown fur, inter- 
mixed with longer and coarser bails. It is a very 
aquatic animal, seldom wandering from the livers, 
lakes, or marshes in which it makes its abode. It 
is chiefly a vegetable feeder, hut like other Muridie 
will occasionally take to animal food — the mollusc 
Unio is a favourite delicacy. The fur is in demand, 
and forms an article of commeiee — skins in large 
numbers being still exported from America to 
Britain and other European countries. The 


musquash hmiows in the hanks of sti earns ami 
ponds, tlie enhances of its hun owe, being always 
underwater. In marshes the musquash builds a 
kind of lint, collecting cnaise grasses and mud 
and raising the fabric from 2 to 4 feet above the 
water. The llesh of the musquash, at those seasons 
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alien it is fa), is in some lequest among the 
American Indians, and is said to he not un- 
palatable. 

Mussel, a name applied to sevotal common 
bivalves or Lamellilinuich molluscs. (1) The 
Common Sea-mussel ( Uli/ti/iis cdn/is), very import- 
ant for bail and not unfioquently used as food, 
is widely distributed in crowded ‘beds’ botnoen 
high and low water minks. It is usually sedenlaiy 
and iii inly anchored by yellowish silken ‘ by. sms,’ 
lmt il is also able to shift its quoiteis and even to 
climb by slowly extending the range of the byssal 
thread exuded from the ‘foot.’ (2) The Hoise- 
mnssel [Modiolus modi ala) is nearly twice as large 
as the above, and lives a more active bmiowing life 
below the low-water mark. It is never used for 
food, and is not available for bait. Both these sea- 
innssels aie vepiesontative of large genera, and are 
included in one family— My tiliiln*. (3) Quito differ- 
ent from the above are the fiosh-watev mussels, 
Umonidie, widely distributed in lakes and rivers, 
where tliey plough their way slowly along the 
bottom irmu one lesfing-jdaee to another. As good 
representatives of the Dnionidm, the Pond-mussel, 
Anoclon vyc/iiea, the Painter’s Mussel, Unto jnrtorum , 
whose shells were once used for holding water- 
colour paints, and the Pearl-mussel, Mm-guritcina 
maryarittfer (see PnARL), may he noted. For the 
structure and general vharaeteis, see BIVALVES. 

The common edible mussel abounds on the 
Atlantic seaboaid of the United States, but is 
used neither as food nor as bait, hi England it is 
largely used as human food ; in Scotland it is nut 
so used, but enoimous quantities are required foi 
bait, especially by haddock fisheia. The chief 
objection to mussels as food is that they are 
occasionally poisonous. Mussels especially which 
are unhealthy or dead aie very apt to contain 
dangerously poisonous waste pi otluets ; care should 
accoidingly be taken that those used for _ food 
are thoroughly fresh. A Fiencii Commission 
reported in 1S89 that the poison is due to the 
presence in the mussel of a volatile alkaloid 
developed under the influence of a particular 
microbe, which is only found in mussels growing 
in stagnant and polluted water. Sewage fairly 
free from the pollution of manufactories is distinctly 
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beneficial to nimxe! cnltnie. It is .said on good 
ant! unity that mussels lose any poisonous jno- 
pel ties they may liave if cooked for ten minutes 
with carbonate of soda. The wasteful and un- 
regulated consumption of mussels fiom the scalps 
on the Ui itis.Ii coasts, the lecklcss destniction of 
immatme mussels, and the wholly inadequate 
elfin ts at artificial mussel cnltnie haie caused in 
some parts of Biitain a mussel famine, and necessi- 
tated large inipotlation-, fiom abroad. Great 
natural scalps on the lliitisli coasts aie those of 
the Wash, Mmecambe I>ay, and the c-tnary of the 
Clyde. The last, fiom which it is computed 
that since 1840 one hundred thousand tons of 
mussels have heen taken, is now exhausted and 
unproductive. The cultivation is practised in the 
Thames estuary and the Medway, in the Teign 
and Exe, at Monti oso, and elsewhere; but huge 
supplies are impelled from Holland. Scotland 
impoits fiom England, the north of Iieland, and 
Hamburg. In one yeai the Eyemouth fishermen 
have used nine bundled and twenty tons of mussels, 
uiainli imported, and costing £1800. Yet in Lanca- 
sliiie and Norfolk mussels are wastefnlly used as 
manure. Mussels may he cultivated either on 
natural beds — especially where clean gravelly 
bottoms are exposed at low-water, and where salt 
and flesh water mix— liy transplanting spat and 
protecting young mussels ; 01 in deep water, where 
transplantation may also be practised. In lirnth 
Germany and north France mussels are successfully 
cultivated on wicker-work attached to palisades. 
The Dutch artificial hods aie mainly provided with 
spat from the coasts of Essex and Kent. 

Musselburgh, an old-fashioned town of Mid- 
lothian, near the month of the Esk in the Firth of 
Forth, 6 miles E. of Edinlmigh by a branch-line 
(1847). Since 1832 it has united with Leith and 
Portobello to return one member, the parliamentary 
burgh including the large fishing-suburb of Fisher- 
row, with a small tidal harbour, and the pretty 
village of Invere--k, whose conspicuous spired 
church was rebuilt in 1803 by ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, 
and occupies a Roman prretoriuin, Musselburgh’s 
chief fealuies aie its eeletnaled golf-links (since 
1817 also the Edinburgh racecouioe), Loretto 
school (maiking the site of a famed place of pil- 
giimage), Pinkie House (1613), the ‘Roman’ 
hiidge, the quaint tolbootli, and a statue (1S53) 
of David Moir. Tim manufactures include paper, 
nets, leather, &c l’op. (1341) 6366; (1881) 7566. 
See Paterson’s Ilmluri/ of Musselburgh (1857). 

Musset, Alfred de, one of the most striking 
figures in the literature of modern France, was 
horn in Paris, 11th December 1810, the son of an 
official who lose high in the War Office. He was 
unusually impulsive from his childhood, and pre- 
cocious alike m sensibility and in genius, and grew 
up handsome in person and fascinating in manners, 
though he retained something of the spoilt child all 
his life. He thought (list of law, next of medicine, 
then of art, hut at eighteen discovered himself to he 
a poet, and scarcely a year after published his 
Contes d’Espaqne ct d' Italic, a collection of unequal 
poems, of which Portia, Murdoche, and Don Fucz 
at least are still remembered. A splendid and 
brilliant youth, of equal grace and assurance, he 
was wiumly received into Victor Hugo’s Cenacle, 
the inner shrine of militant Romanticism ; was 
crowned with seductive flatteries by the wider 
world of society ; and in his hunger for pre- 
mature experience at onee flung himself reck 
lessly into the eager pursuit of pleasure in every 
form. He was eager to fee], and feeling brought 
sull'ering in its tiain, but gave him the impulse 
out of which came his verse — ever a part of himself, 
the answering echo of his own emotions. His piece 
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La Nuit Venitinine failed at the Odeon in 1830, and 
thus tinned him fiom a caicei in which he was yet 
to gain triumphs without seeking for them. In 
1832 lie published U >i Sjn’itaeh dons un Femteuil, 
comprising tun short plays— La Coupe ct les Liores 
and A quo/ riven) les Jenna, Fdles, as well a= the 
poem of Kamounn, written hastily to eke out a 
slendei volume Next year follow©! in the pages of 
the lieoue dr\ Den c Mondes two of liis very greatest 
iv oiks, the tiagieal comedies Andie del b'arto and 
Les Caprices dc Munanne. It was of Marianne 
th.it her cieator replied, when asked wheie he had 
found her character, ‘Nowheie and every wheie ; 
she is not a woman, she is woman.’ Next followed 
the famous poem of Roll a, which has not sustained 
the applause with which it was leceiied. Then 
came the fatal journey to Italy with George Sand. 
He fiist met her in the suinmci of 1833, and the 
intimacy quickly blossomed into love. The pro- 
jected tour was at fust opposed by De Musset’s 
mother, hut George Sand took the extraoidiimry 
step of calling upon her one evening, and in a 
moment of emotion gained her consent. They set 
out foi Venice at the beginning of w inter. About 
the middle of Felimary his lo.tteis to his mother 
and In other ceased ; for six weeks tlieie was silence, 
then on the 10th April he loappeared alone, broken 
in health and sunk in the deepest depiosxion of 
spirits. A quarter of a cental v later, and soon 
after liis death, she gave the world, in the guise of 
a novel, Elle ct Liu, liei veisicm of the events 
which led to the catastrophe. Paul de Musset at 
once retorted with Liti et Elle (1850), a hook pom- 
es fiction, hut which lings like truth. His account 
was that she had been giossly unfaithful to him, 
and that liis discovery of this in a slate of weak 
health had hi ought on an almost fatal attack of 
lirain-fever ; she, on the other hand, explained the 
infidelity as hut a delusion of the fever itself. It is 
at anviate suspicions that but one of the pair 
sulieied deeply, while the othei went on calmly 
writing romances, and utilising the experience at 
once as impulse and material. The Jacques Laurent 
of her stoiy hears mam a trait of the true De 
Musset. Despite, or, more probably, in conse- 
quence of his sufferings, the five years that followed 
liis return were liis best years of piodnetiou. 
Another love quickly followed, only to end as 
unhappily ; and that again was succeeded by a 
-series of mmoithy and often suidid entanglements, 
which distiacted liis heart and weie followed by 
periods of deep depression which alcohol did little 
to allay. The patronage of the Duo d’Oildans, 
the warm friendship of a small circle of devoted 
friends, and liis appointment in 1838 to be libiaiian 
at the Home Office did something to take him out of 
himself, but he was exei as capricious in character 
as in genius, and the feverish activity that some- 
times seized him soon exhausted itself in splendid 
projects and unfinished poems. Eienbis famous 
Confession d'un Enfant an Sidcle (1835), like most 
of his works, was begun, laid aside, and then 
finished under a cloud of sonow. It is not an 
autobiography, though it owes its somhie colour to 
its author’s personal experience. It is a striking 
Btudy of moi al pathology, full of admiiablo expres- 
sion of cynical contempt for the world and of the 
misery of hopeless doubt ; but, as a work of art, it 
breaks down pitifully at the close into weakness 
and platitude. TVlien De Musset’s health gave 
way about 1840 his literary activity began to 
decline also. He was aheady, in Heine’s phrase, ‘a 
young man who has had a splendid past;’ he felt 
himself an old man at thirty, and to the end he was 
nevei blessed with anything of the serenity of the 
Olympians, nor was he even one of those artists who 
find consolation in their art. The success of Un 
Caprice at the Thdfltie Francais in 1847 recalled 
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him for soma time to life and hope, bat during his 
last half-dozen years lie wrote nothing of import- 
ance. He was elected to the Academy, but not 
without difficulty, in 1S<>2, and Sainte-Beuve has 
told us of his coming tipsy to its sittings. ‘ Musset 
s’, abseil te trop,’ said a member on one occasion ; 1 II 
h'absiiitlie tion,’ was the response. He died of 
heart disease, May 1, 1S57. 

Of He Musset’s poetry the four pieces entitled 
Nitits mark the highest reach of his lyrical talent. 
The Nuit de Mai and that d'Uctobrc are perfect 
and immortal poems, like Milton’s II Pcnscruso 
with passion added, says Sainte-Beuve. The 
Nuit de Ncrciit lire is a subtle realisation of that 
other self that had shadowed all his life. These 
poems nuiver with the quick pulse of life and the 
throb of suffering, yet the poet's eyes are open 
throughout to all the innumerable beauLies of 
the universe. The 0</c h la Malibmn is a 
splendid tribute of admiration to a great actress ; 
the Lettrc u Lamartine , to a master in his own 
art; L’Espoir en Diet/, a noble expression of the 
longing of the human soul for certainty ; the 
famous Rh in Allemund , a spirited retort to 
Nikolaus Decker's too patriotic German poem, 
which hi ought him a crop of challenges from 
foolish Geiman officers. The gieatest merit of 
these poems is that they thrill with real, not simu- 
lated passion. 1 Mou verve u’eht pus grand, mais je 
hois dans moil verve’ was his own judgment of 
himself, and so far as regards his genuineness it is 
true. He is the poet of a oeilain range of per- 
sonal emotions, of youthfulness, and, above all, of 
passion, in which lOHpeet lie follows close upon 
Byron in power, while far surpassing him in 
uiiaffeoteiliiChs and reality, if not always in finish 
and exmiisiteness of art. 

His dramatic work is unique in 19th-century 
literature of its kind for originality, intensity, anil 
variety, linked to brilliant wit and real dramatic 
genius. It consisted of comedies, or regular 
dramas, full of tragic quality and ending with 
tragic abruptness, and proverbes, the latter short 
dramatic illustrations of some common saying. 
Of the former class are Andn S del Sarto, perhaps 
his greatest woik ; Lorenzaccio ; Les Caprices de 
Marianne; and On, ne badina pas auec TAinour. 
To the class of proverbes belong Fantasio and 
Barberine, both bright and graceful, if fantastic; 
Le Chandelier, slight in structure, hut absolutely 
perfect in art; II ne fait /urer do Ilian, more 
serious, but no less successful ; Un Caprice, grace- 
ful and brilliant ; II fuut tpi'ime Forte soit ouoerte 
on formic, bright anil charming ; Louisvn, in verse, 
less interesting ; On nc saumit penser a tout, an 
extravaganza ; Garmosine, a charming little master- 
piece of romance in miniature ; and Bettine, a lively 
little drama. 

Of his largest although not greatest prose work 
we have already spoken. It remains only to speak 
of his brilliant and inimitable Nouvelles or short 
stories and his Contes. To the former belong Les 
Deux Mattresses, in which Valentin is said to have 
been a study of his own character; Emmeline; Lc 
Fils du Titian, perhaps his finest work in prose; 
Frtdicia at Berncrettc, which grew out of an un- 
worthy liaison, of his own ; Croisilles ; and Margot. 
The Contes are Pierre et Camilla; Mademoiselle 
Mimi Pinson, a charming study of the best aspect 
of that peculiar Parisian product, the c/risctte, as a 
work of art an absolute masterpiece ; La Secret da 
J untile; Le Merle Blanc; and Lettrcs da Dupuis 
et Cotonet. His Melanges and CEuvrcs Posthumcs 
arc less valuable. De Musset’s whole work tills 
but ten small volumes (Lemevre, 1876), hut it is 
not too much to say that these include some of the 
noblest poetry, greatest plays, and best short 
stories French literature lias yet produced. 


Wee the Life by his brother Paul de Musset (3d ed. 
1877 ), and a good and exhaustive study by Paul Lindaii 
(Berlin, 1870). .See also Frnich Ports and Novelists 
(1884), by Henry James, and the excellent study by the 
late Cyril branch Olipliaut ( 1800 ) in the series of ‘ foreign 
Classics for English Headers.’ A monograph by Jules 
Lemaitre is promised in ’Les Grands Lcrivains Francais’ 
and a translation of four of the Comedies was published 
with an introduction by B. L. Gwynn, in the ‘Camelot’ 
series (1890). 

Mustang. See House. 

Mlistaplia, a suburb of Algiers (q.v.). 

Mustard (Sinn pis), a genus of plants of the 
natural order (Jniciferte, now generally included 
as a sub-genus of Brassica. Three species, all 
annuals, of Sinapis contribute their seeds to the 
manufacture of mustard. (1) Black Mustard ( S. 
nigra), a native of the middle and the sontli of 
Europe, also of Britain, hut raie iu Scotland; a 
rather coarse plant, two or more feet high, having 
the lower leaves lyrate and usually hispid, the 
upper leaves linear-lanceolate, entire, and hair- 
less. The flowers are yellow, in slender racemes. 
The pods rarely exceed half an inch in length, 
closely pressed to the stem. The seeds are deep 
brown. (2) White Mustard ( S. alba), a native 
of southern Europe and western Asia, naturalised 
in the southern parts of Britain and in [reland, and 
in the United States. The whole plant i.s more 
or less hairy, the leaves piunately lulled. The 
(lowers are large compared with those of the pre- 
ceding- species ; the pods nearly twice as long, witli 
a long battened beak, ami five prominent nerves ; 
and the seeds are pale yellow. (3) The Wild 
(Mustard (S. ctrvensis), in nearly all parts of Hie 
country better known as Clatrlocl; is a weed of 
cultivation only too common throughout Britain 
and Ireland iu cornfields, and in some parts of the 
United .States. It is from the ground seeds 
of the two first named that mustard is chieily 
obtained, Imt those of the last named are also used 
in the manufacture of that condiment. The wild 
mustard is reputed to have yielded the original 
Durham Mustard, Imt its seeds are now only- 
gathered for mixing with these of the two preced- 
ing species. The black mustard is the most pun- 
gent, and is almost exclusively used iu the manu- 
facture of mustard on the Continent. White 
mustard is most favoured in Britain, chieily be- 
cause the skin is more easily separated from the 
seed. The greatest bulk of it is grown in the fens 
of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, also in Kent 
and Essex. White mustard is sown in gardens, 
and used as a small salad. Much of the mustard 
seed imported from India is Sarepta Mustard [S. 
/jiincea). Mustard is often adulterated (see Adul- 
TEtt.vrrON) ; but ‘mustard condiment,’ made of 
mustard Hour and wheaten flour or starch flour, is 
less bitter and stinging than pure mustard, and 
keeps better. Until black and white mustard seed 
yield by expression a non-drying fixed oil, which is 
known as oil of mustard, and is free from pungency. 
When the residual cake, possessing in itself little 
pungent odour, is treated with water it immediately 
becomes powerfully irritating to the skin. This is 
due to a chemical action between an albuminous 
body, myrosin, and complex bodies differing in the 
two varieties of seed winch are present in the cells. 
These in presence of water react, giving, in the 
case of black mustard, a volatile, oil, having the 
composition of isosulpliocyannto of ally], (’ 3 H 0 SCN, 
while in the white sped the non-volatile sulpho- 
cyanate of acrinyl, C 7 II 7 S(3NO, is produced. This 
action is similar to that of oil of bitter almonds 
(see Almouds). It is to the formation of these 
vesicating substances that the pungency and 
activity of a mustard plaster are due. As the 
white seed contains more myrosin than the black, 
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I it is usual to mix the two, so as to fully develop 
1 the action of the latter. The use of boiling water 
I is of course inadmissible in forming such a poultice, 
as it rapidly dissipates the volatile oil, on which 
l the virtues paitly depend (see Blistkii). ‘(Mustard 
j papers,’ used as vesicants, are made of mustard 
i Hour deprived of its fixed oil. The cake that 
remains after the oil is extracted may he given to 
cattle as a condiment. The Mustard-tree of Scrip- 
ture lias been supposed to lie Salmdoru jtemiat, a 
small tree of the natural order Salt adoraceie, a 
small order allied to Myrsinacete ; Imt other inter- 
preters insist that the ordinary black mustard is 
meant in the proverb. 

MllStelidlC, a family in the bear section of 
Carnivores (q.v.), somewhat arbitrarily divided 
into otter-like (Lulrine), badgei-like (Meline), 
and weasel-like (Musteline) sub-families. See 
the articles on these and 1 elated types. 

MusilllllAll (Persian form of Arabic Muslim), 
a Moslem or Mohammedan. We need hardly add 
that the termination ‘fin’ has nothing to do with 
our word mini, and that a further English plural 
Musuburn, instead of Mussulmans, is both barbar- 
ous and absurd. 

Mllta Nzig'C, a lake of Equatorial Africa dis- 
covered by Stanley in 1876, and again seen by him 
in 1889, and renamed the Albert Ed waul N.\ anza. 
It occupies the southern end of a vast natural 
depression, of which the Albert Nyanza (q.v.) fills 
the northern extremity. 

Mllte, a small instrument used to modify the 
sound of the violin or violoncello. It is made of 
lmril wood, ivory, or brass, and is attached to the 
bridge by means of a slit, its three legs standing 
between, but clear of, the strings. The use of the 
mute both softens the tone and imparts to it a 
peculiar muffled and tremulous quality, which is 
sometimes very ell'ective. Its application is indi- 
cated by the letters «. s., or con sordino, and its 
discontinuance by s. a. , or sciim sordino. A mute, 
consisting of a pear-shaped leather pad, is some- 
times used for the horn and trumpet. It is inserted 
into the bell of the instrument, thereby subduing the 
sound and producing the effect of great distance. 

Mutiny, as defined by British military law, 
is 'collective insubordination,’ or the combination 
of two or more persons to resist or induce others to 
resist lawful military authority. The punishment 
laid down in the Army Act of 1881 for this crime 
and for failing when present to use the utmost 
eltbrt to suppress it, or, when knowing of a mutiny 
or intended mutiny, failing to give notice of it to 
the commanding offleer, is death or such less 
punishment as a court-martial shall award. It 
may be pointed out that, in view of the above 
legal definition, one man alone cannot be guilty of 
mutiny, but may be charged with ‘insubordina- 
tion,’ a crime which, in its worst forms, is also 
punishable by death. On board ship the mutiny 
of the Butt n't// (see Pxtcalrn Island) in 1789 
is memorable, and of that on board the Danctii 
frigate in 1800 ; the great naval mutiny at the 
Nove (q.v.) in 1797 is dealt with specially. The 
Indian Mutiny is a common name of the Sepoy 
rebellion of 1857. See INDIA. 

Mutiny Act was an act passed by the British 
parliament from year to year, to regulate the 
government of the army. The navy and marines, 
when serving on a ship in commission, are under 
Naval Discipline Acts, 1861 and 1S66, the successors 
of Articles of War first enacted under Charles II., 
which, unlike the Mutiny Act, remained in force for 
an indefinite time. By the Bill of Rights the main- 
tenance of a standing army in time of peace, unless 
by consent of parliament, was declared illegal, and 


from that time the number of troops to be main- 
tained, and the cost of the different branches of 
the service, have been regulated by an annual vote 
of the House of Commons. .Soldiers, in time of 
war or rebellion, were always subject to military 
law ; but the occurrence of a mutiny in certain 
Scottish regiments soon after the Revolution raised 
the question whether the same law could be 
enforced in time of peace; and it was, decided 
that, in the absence of any statute to the 
contrary, a soldier in time of peace was only 
amenable to the common law : if lie deserted, lie 
was only liable for breach of contract ; or if lie 
struck his officer, to an indictment for assault. 
The authority of the legislature became indispens- 
able to the maintenance of discipline ; and parlia- 
ment, from 1 fish till 1879, conferred this and 
other powers in tlie Mutiny Act, limited in its 
duration at one time to six months, but latterly 
to a year. Although it was greatly changed from . 
the form in which it liist passed, the annual 
alterations were slight, and substantially it had 
a fixed form. The preamble quoting the above 
declination from the Bill of Rights added that it 
was judged necessary that a force of specified 
strength should he continued, while it gave 
authority to the sovereign to enact Articles of 
War for the government of that foice. The act 1 
specified the persons liable to ils provisions, 
treated of courta-miu tial crimes and punishments, 
and of military prisons, furlough, Enlistment (q.v.), 
stoppages, billets, and the conveyance and enter- 
tainment of troops. For years prior to 1878 atten- j 
tion had been drawn in parliament and elsewhere 
to the shortcomings of the act, as well us to those 
of the Articles of War (q.v.) by which it was 
accompanied, explained, and amplified. These 
representations culminated in the appointment of a 
Parliamentary Committee, which in 1879 presented 
a Bill to supersede the Mutiny Act, and, like it, 
to be passed annually as tire ‘ Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act. ’ The (Marine Forces when serving 
on shore were under the Marine Mutiny Act up to 
1879; then they were brought under the ‘Anny 
Discipline and Regulation Act.’ In 1881 this act 
was slightly modified and called the 1 Army Act 
of 1881.’ It is brought into force annually by a 
short act called the Army Annual Act, which lavs 
down the number of troops to be kept up for the 
ensuing twelve months, the prices to be paid in 
billets, and any amendments found to be necessary 
in the Army Act itself. The latter is accom- 
panied by Rules of Procedure for its administra- 
tion, and contains the whole military law of Great 
Britain. 

Muttra, or Mathura, a town of India, in the 
North-west Provinces, is situated on the right 
bank of the Jumna, 30 miles above Agra. For 
centuries it has been a centre of the Buddhist 
faith ; the surrounding country swarms with associa- 
tions of Krishna and Balarama( see Vishnu). There 
are numerous temples and mosques ; the river is 
lined with magnificent flights of stairs, leading 
down to the bathing-places in the sacred river; 
large muni iers of pilgrims resort to the city on the 
occasion of its religious festivals ; and troops _ of 
monkeys and turtles are supported by the charity 
of the gentle-hearted people. The city lias passed 
through a long series of lnisfm tunes : it was sacked 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1017; its temples were 
destroyed by a native sultan in 1500, and by 
Aurungzebe in 1669 ; and it was plundered by the 
Afghans in 1756. In 1803 it passed into the hands 
of the British. Pop. (1881) 57,724. — The district 
lias an area of 1453 sq. m., and a pop. (18S1) of 
671,690. 

May seas. See Colombia. 
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Mll/aH'ariiagaL', a municipality in the North- 
west Provinces of India and capital of a district 
(area, 1030 sip m, ; pop. in 1881, 738,444), SO 
miles NE. of Delhi hy rail. Pop. 13,080. 

.lluzatf'ai imr, capital of a district (area, 3008 
sip in. ; pop. in 1881, 2,582,060) in Bengal, on the 
Little Gandak, 140 miles N. hy rail of fclio flanges 
at l’atna. Pop. 42,460. 

Myall M ood, the hard violet-scented wood of 
the Australian Acacia homulophyllu, much used 
for making whip-handles and tobacco- pipes. 

Mycale, a wooded promontory of ancient 
Ionia, over against Samos ; in the channel between 
them, Leotychides the Spartan and Xanthippus 
the Atheuiau defeated the Persian fleet, 479 b.c. 

Mycelium, the regetative part of fungi which 
is not concerned in spore-hearing. It may consist 
simply of a much-elongated cell growing from the 
spore,' or of a chain of cells, hut in the majority it 
is a tissue of intei laced blanched liliuneuts or 
liyphtii, loosely united in many moulds, membranous 
in dry-rot, compact and tube urns in mushrooms. 
See Fungi. 

MycC llic, a very ancient city in the north- 
eastern part of Argolis, in the Peloponnosns, built 
upon a craggy height, and said to have been 
founded hy Perseus. It was the capital u£ Aga- 
memnon’s kingdom, and was at that time the 
principal city in Greece. About 46S B.C. it was 
destroyed by the inhabitants of Argos, and 
never rose again to anything like its former 
prosperity. In Strabo’s time its ruins alone ic- 
mtiined ; these are still to lie seen in tiro neigh- 
bourhood of Kharvati, and are noble specimens of 
Cyclopean architecture. The most celebrated are 
the ‘ Gate of Lions,’ chief entrance to the ancient 
Acropolis, and the ‘Treasury of Atreus.’ Exca- 
vations prosecuted at Myeeme hy Dr Ilenry Scldie- 
maun brought to light in 1870 another subter- 
ranean treasuiy and several ancient tombs, con- 
taining, with architectural fragments, terra-cottas, 
vases, weapons, gold death-masks (.see Masks), 
and other ornaments of thin hammered gold. Good 
authorities sav these objects show a typo of art 
derived from Mesopotamia through Plumrieia and 
Asia Minor, with little or no truce of Greek tastes, 
beliefs, or usages. Their date seems to he about 
that of the Doric invasion (see Greece, Vol. V. 
p. 386). See Sclrlietnanu’s Mycenui and Tirijns 
(Eng. truns, 1877). In 1889 Tsoundas discovered at 
Mycerue a series of tombs of the Achaian period. 
Mycetozoa. See Myxojiy cistjss. 

Myelitis ( nv/elos , ‘marrow’) is the term em- 
ployed to signify inflammation of the substance of 
the spinal cord. It may he either acute or chronic, 
hut tire latter is by far tire most common affection. 
The chronic form begins with a little uneasiness in 
the spine, somewhat disordered sensations in the 
extremities, and unusual fatigue after any slight 
exertion. After a short time paralytic symptoms 
appear, and slowly increase. The gait becomes 
uncertain and tottering, and at length the limbs 
fail to support tire body. Tire paralysis lirrally 
attacks the bladder and rectum, and tire evacu- 
ations are discharged involuntarily ; artd death 
takes place as the result of exhaustion, or occasion- 
ally of asphyxia if tire paralysis involves the chest. 
In the acute form the symptoms are the same as 
those of the chronic form, hut they occur more 
rapidly and with greater severity, and death some- 
times takes place in a few days. Pain nray lie 
present in the spine, or in the parts of the body 
whose nerves proceed from the diseased area of the 
spinal cord ; but it is not usually a prominent 
symptom when the morbid process begins in the 
cord itself. 1 


Tlie most common causes of this disease are falls 
blows, and strains tiom over -exertion ; but sexual 
abuses and intonipeiate habits occasionally induce 
it. It may also result from other diseases of the 
spine (as caries), or may be propagated from inflam- 
mation of the corresponding tissue of the burin. 
Tire treatment, which is much the same as that 
of inflammation elsewhere, must he confided 
entirely to the medical practitioner; and it is 
therefme unnecessary to enter into any details 
regarding it. When confirmed paralysis has set in 
there is iittle to hope for, but in the early stage 
the disease is often checked by judicious remedies. 

Myg’ale. Eee Biuh-catuhing Spider. 

Mylitta, a Babylonian goddess of fruitfulness, 
procreation, and birth, in whose honour, according 
to Herodotus, every girl had once in her life to 
give herself up to the embraces of a stranger. 

My lodonlUr., ‘gi •indei-teeth’), a genus of huge 
fossil sloths, wlrosu remains live found itr the Pleis- 
tocene deposits of America, associated with the 
Megatherium and other allied genera. A complete 
skeleton of the best-known species (Jlf, robiutin - ), 
dug up at Buenos Ayres, measured II feet from 
the forepart of the skull to the end of the tail. 
Another species from the same legion was consider- 
ably' larger. The genus ranged into North America, 
tire remains of one species (J/. Hurluni) having 
been found in Kentucky. Althuugh like the 
modern sloth in general structure turd dentition, 
the immense size of Mylodon forbids us to suppose 
that it could have had the same arboreal habits, 
and the mollifications of its structure scorn to have 
fitted it for the upiooting and prostrating of the 
trees, the foliage of which supplied it witli food. 

Myna {Anutatheras, or 6f ’nicula of Cuvier), 
a genus of birds of the family Stumidir, of 
which there arc seven species ranging over the 
whole oriental region and Celebes. The head i3 
more or less crested, and some have a naked space 
behind and under the eye ; the bill is rather short, 
stout, and compressed ; the tail is rounded j the 
feet are strong, the toes long, ami the claws moder- 
ately curved. The ('imimon Myna (A. tribtia), 
which is found throughout India and extends into 
Assam and Burma, measures about 10 inches in 
length, and is of a glossy black colour on the head, 
neck, and breast ; the rust of the plumage is snuff- 
brown, darkest on the hack and wing-coverts, and 
lightest beneath ; the wing-(piillH are black, with a 
white spot at their base, forming a conspicuous 
wing-spot ; the tail is black, with a white tip ; the 
bill is deep yellow ; and the legs are dull yellow. It 
is one of the commonest birds of India, where if is 
found in large numbers, being eminently sociable 
in its habits. It feeds cliielly on insects, grain, and 
fruit. It makes its ne.st in nooks and eaves of 
houses and in holes in the walls of houses and 
ruins. The eggs, which usually number four or 
live, are pale bluish green in colour. It has a 
variety of notes, some musical and pleasing, others 
lraisli. It is often domesticated, when it becomes 
pert and familiar, and a good imitator of the human 
voice, in this respect excelling parrots. This bird 
was introduced into Mauritius to destroy the grass- 
hoppers, which it did very effectively ; but in its turn, 
when naturalised there, it became a pesL through 
its ravages among fruit trees. — The name Ilill 
Mynas or Graklcs (ipv.) is given to four distinct 
races of birds belonging to the genus Eulahes of 
Cuvier, or Gracula of Liunicus, one from Southern 
India, another from Ceylon, a third from the Hima- 
layas and Burma, and the last from Malaysia. They 
aro birds of fine glossy plumage with prominent 
yellow wattles behind the ears. This genus com- 
prises thirteen species found in tire oriental region 
i ns far as south-west China, Hainan, and Java, and 
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in tlie Australian legion in Flores, New Guinea, 
anil the Solomon islands. 

Myopia. Bee Eye. 

Myosin. See Globulin. 

Myosotis. See Forget-me-not. 

Myrcia, III genus of trees of the natural order 
Myrtace.e, to which belongs the Wild Clove or 
SVild Cinnamon of the West Indies (21. ucri), a 
handsome tree of 20 or 30 feet high. Its timber is 
very hard, red, and heavy, capable of receiving a 
fine polish, and much used for cogs of wheels. Its 
leaves have an aromatic cinnamon-like smell, and 
an agreeable astiingency, and are used in sauces. 
Its heuies aie round, and as large as peas, have an 
aromatic smell and Lasts, and are used for culinary 
purposes. — The leaves, berries, and Uower-buda of 
21. /juneiitoitfes have a hot taste and fragrant smell, 
and are also used for culinary purposes. 

Myricrt. Bee Oanuleiiehuy. 

Myriopoda (Ur., ‘myriad-footed’), a class of 
terrestrial Arthropods with numerous and uiry 
uniform segments. The head is distinct and hears 
a pair of antenna 1 , while mandibles and maxilla* 
form the true mouth-appendages. The legs them- 
selves have six or seven joints, and end in a claw. 
Respiration is discharged by air- tubus or trachea*. 
The class includes two orders, which dilfer consider- 
ably: the Centipedes (Ohilopoda), with flattened 
body, a pair of lugs on each ring, the second pair 
behind the month with powerful poison-claw-. ; and 
the .Millipedes (Chilognatha), with cylindrical body, 
and two pairs of leys on most of the rings. The 
Centipedes are carnivorous, and their venomous 
‘bite is sometimes dangeious; the Millipedes are 
destructively vegetarian, but otherwise harmless. 
Generally they avoid the light, and live in the 
ground, under stones, among moss, under bark, or 
in similar hidden habitats. A few have a quite 
aucestial-like simplicity of structure. Fossil forms 
appear in Carboniferous strata. Bee Centipede. 

Myristicuceie. Bee Nut.uuu. 

Myrmecoplmg-a. See Ant-eater. 

Myrmidons, the followers of Achilles hi the 
Trojan war. They weie an old Thessalian race 
who colonised the island of -Egina. According to 
Greek legend, Zeus peopled Thessaly by transform- 
ing tlie ants into men; lienee myrmidons ( muniicx 
= 1 an ant ’). 

Myrolmlans, tlie astringent fruit of certain 
species of Terminalia, trees of tlie natural order 
Comhretaeea*, natives of the mountains of india. 
T. Bclerica produces great part of tlie myrolialans 
of commerce of that name ; the fruit is about tlie 
size of a nutmeg, very astringent, with bitter 
kernels, to which intoxicating qualities have been 
ascribed. It is also said to be tonic, but is now 
scarcely used in medicine. The bark of the tree 
abounds in a gum, resembling gum-arabic, which 
is soluble in water and burns away in the Home of 
a candle. Tlie kernel of tlie fruit is said to yield 
an oil which encourages tlie growth of tlie hair. 
Other forms of myrobalans are tlie Chebulic, the 
fruit of T. rhelndica ; tlie Citrine, the fruit of T. 
citrinu ; and the Indian, which are the small 
unripe fruits of either or all of the preceding. 
They are all chiefly in request by tanners, dyers, 
and tlie manufacturers of ink. Eiublic myro- 
balans, the fruit of Emblica ojficinalin, of tlie 
natural order Eiiphorbiaceie, are used in India as 
tonics and astringents, in tanning, and in tlie 
making of ink. For Myrobalan Plum, see Plum. 

Myron, Greek sculptor, a native of Eleuthera*, 
flourished about 450 B.C. He was a fellow-pupil 
of _ Phidias, and excelled in modelling athletes, 
animals, and figures in motion. His most cele- 


brated works weie tlie ‘Discobolus,’ ‘Ladas the 
lluuner,’ ‘A Cow,' and ‘Athene and the Satyr.’ 
Copies have survived of tlie liist and last only. 
My ion worked principally in bronze. 

Myrrh (Heb. mill •), a gum-resin produced by 
Butbwnudenclroii (q.v.) mi/rrha, a tree of the 
natural order Aiuyiidaceic, growing in Arabia, 
and aPo in Som- 
ali Land. The 
myrrh-tiec is small 
and scrubby, spiny, 
with whitish-gray 
hark, thinly-scat- 
tered small leaves, 
each consisting of 
tlnee obovate leaf- 
lets with obtuse 
toothlets, and tlie 
fruit a smooth 
brown ovate drupe, 
somewhat larger 
than a pea, Myrih 
exudes fiom the 
bark in oily yellow- 
ish drops, which 
gradually thicken 
and finally become 
hard, the colour at 
the same time be- 
coming darkci. 

Myrih has been 
known and valued 
from the most Myrrh 

ancient times; ami ( Bahmuodendrun myrrha). 
was amongst the 

presents which the wise men fiom the East 
brought to the infant Jesus, (The ‘myrrh’ of 
Gen. xxxvii. 25, Heb. lot, was probably Ladanum, 
q.v.) Myrrh appeals in commerce either in team 
and grains, or in pieces of irregular form and 
various sizes, yellow, red, or reddish biown. it is 
brittle, and has a waxy fracture, often exhibiting 
whitish veins. Its smell is balsamic, its taste 
aromatic and bitter. It is used in medicine as a 
tonic and stimulant, in disorders of the digestive 
organs, excessive secretions from tire mucous mem- 
branes, &c., also to cleanse ulcers and promote 
their healing, and as a dentifrice, paiticulaily in a 
spongy or ulcerated condition of the gums, it was 
much used by tlie ancient Egyptians in embalming. 
Tlie best myrrh is known in cummerce as Turkey 
Myrrh, but practically all myrih conies either from 
Aden or from Bombay. 

Mvrf iiceiv, a natural older of exogenous 
plants, consisting of trees and shrubs, natives 
cliictly of warm, but partly also of temperate, 
countries. Tlie order, as defined by tlie greater 
number of botanists, includes several sub-orders, 
which are regarded by some as distinct outers, 
paiticulnrly Chaunelauciacea* (in which are con- 
tained about fifty known species, mostly beautiful 
iittie bushes, often with fragrant leaves, natives of 
Australia and Tasmania), Ramngtoniacea*, and 
Lecytliiilace.o. Even as restricted, by tlie separa- 
tion' of these, tlie order contains about 1300 known 
species. The leaves arc entire, usually with pellucid 
dots, anil a vein running parallel to and near their 
margin. — Some of the species are gigantic trees, 
as the Eucalypti or Gum Trees of Australia, and 
diiferent species of Metrosideros, oE which one 
is found ns far south as the Auckland Islands, 
in 50i° lat. The timber is geneially compact, 
— Astringency seems to lie rather a prevalent pro- 
perty in the order, and the leaves or other parts 
of some species are used in medicine as astringents 
and tonics. A fragrant or pungent volatile oil is 
often present in considerable quantity, of which 
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Oil of Cajeput anil Oil of Cloven ale examples.. 
Cloves, mill Pimento me amongst the best-known 
pioducts of the order. The berries of several 
species are occasionally used as spires in the same 
way as the true Pimento. A considei able number 
vield pleasant edible fruits, among which are the 
Pomegranate, the Guava, species of the genus 
Eugenia, and some species of myrtle. 

Myrtle {Myrtits), a genus of Myrtacere, the 
chai acteristies of which are well illustrated in the 
accompanying figme. The Common Myrtle (M. 
com hi lot fs 1 is well known as a beautiful evergreen 
shrub, or a tree of moderate size, with white (lowers. 
It is a native of all the countries around the Medi- 
tenauean Sea, and of the temperate parts of Asia, 
often forming thickets, which sometimes occur even 
within the reach of the sea-spiav. The leaves are 
ovate or lanceolate, varying much in breadth. 
They are astringent and aromatic, contain a 
volatile oil, anil weie used in medicine by the 
ancients as a stimulant. The beuies are also 

aiomatie, and 
are used in 
medicine in 
Greece and 
I n d i a. A 
myrtle wine 
is also made. 
Myrtle-bark is 
used for tan- 
ning in many 
parts of the 
south o f 
Europe. A- 
mong the an- 
cient Greeks 
the myrtle 
was sacred to 
Venus, as the 
symbol of 
youth and 
beauty, was 
much used in 
festivals, and 
was, as it still 
Myrtle (Myrtua communis) : is, often men- 

n, bxaoch m ilmm ; h, vuiticul uection t i o n e d in 
oi flower. poetry. The 

myrtle en- 
dures the winters of Britain only in the mildest 
situations in the south. The Small-leaved Myrtle 
of Peru ( A I. microphylla) lias red berries of the size 
of a pea, of a pleasant flavour and sugary sweet- 
ness. Those of the Luma ( M. I limit ) are also palat- 
able, and are eaten in Chili, as are those of the 
Downy Myrtle (it/, tum&ntosa) on the Neilgherry 
(Nilgiri) Rills, and those of the White-berried 
Myrtle (it/, loMomr/m) in Greece and Syria. The 
berries of this species or variety' are larger than 
those of the common myrtle. A very humble 
species of myrtle (ilZ lunniiiularia) spreads over 
the ground in the Falkland Islands, as thyme does 
in Britain. M. Unni , a native of Chili, was about 
ISGj highly extolled as a fruit-bearing shrub adapted 
to the warmest districts of Britain ; hut it proved 
unlit for open-air culture, though it fruits freely' in 
an unhealed greenhouse. The finit emits an 
aromatic fragrance which permeates the atmo- 
sphere around the plant continually, and the juicy 
pulp of the berries possesses a rare mixture of 
sweetness and spiciness which is very agreeable. 
Myrtle-wax. See Candleberry. 

Mysia, a district of ancient Asia Minor, having 
the Propontis (Sea of Marmora) on the N., the 
yEgeaii on the W., Lydia on the S., and Bithynia 
and Phrygia on the E. The Troad (see Troy) was 
one of its subdivisions. 



Mysis, a genus of podophthalmons (stalk-eyed 
crustaceans, of the order Stomapoda, much resem 
bling the common shrimps in form. 

Mysore, or Maisue, a native state of Southern 
India, is surrounded entirely' by districts of the 
Madras Presidency. The area is 24,700 so m 
Pop. ( 1871 ) AOSbAlS ; (1881) 4,180,188. Mysore 
is an extensive tableland much broken by ' hill- 
langes and deep ravines, and is divided into two 
portions, a little north of 13° N. lat., by the water- 
shed between the Kistna and the Kavcri livers. 
Numerous isolated rocks {drug; s), rising to 4000 or 
5000 feet, are a peculiarity' of the country, and 
have been mostly' converted into hill-fortresses. 
The rivets are used for irrigation pur] loses, hut are 
not navigable. The climate of the higher districts 
is during a great portion of the yeai healthy and 
pleasant. The annual value of the expoits, chiefly 
betel nut and leaves, coflee, ragi, gram, cotlori, 
piece-goods, cardamoms, rice, silk, and sugar, is 
above £1,200,000. The imports, consisting mainly 
of piece-goods, cloth, wheat, silver, gold, cotton, 
rice, silk, betel-leaves, and pepper, are over 
£1,500,000. Tiro ruinous misgoventuienl of the 
native prince led the British to assume the admin- 
istration in 1831 ; but irr 1881 Mysore was restored 
to the native dynasty'. Tire famine years ( 1870-78) 
told with great severity on that state. Chief 
towir, Mysore; but the British head rjuai tors neieat 
Bangalore. For the history of Mysore, see Ryder 
Am, Tiitoo Said, and India. 

The capital of the state, Mysore, is situated 
amid picturesque scenery on a declivity formed by 
two parallel ranges running north and south, 245 
miles WSW. of Madras, A prosperous, well-built 
town, it has broad, regular streets, and substantial 
houses and public buildings. On the south side 
stands the fort, which encloses the rajah’s palace ; 
its chief object of interest is a magnificent chair or 
throne of fig-wood, overlaid with ivory and gold. 
Pop. (1881) 00,292. The gold obtained by the 
various companies working dt Kolar irr tire east of 
Mysore amounted in 1877 to 15,403 ounces, in 1888 
to 35,073 ounces, in 1880 to about 72,000 ounces. 

Mystnjr«a'Ue(Gv. mtaies, ' an initiated person,’ 
and ago, ‘1 lead'), the name in the Greek religions 
system of the priest whose duty it was to direct 
the preparations of the candidates for initiation 
in the several mysteries, as well as to conduct 
the ceremonial of initiation, The same name is 
applied in tire Cluisfian church ns early as the 
4th and 5tlr centuries to the catechists or other 
clergy' who prepared candidates fot the Christian 
nnj&teries, or sacraments, of baptism, confirmation, 
and tlie eueluirist, especially' the last. 

Mysteries (Ur. from mud, ‘I close the lips or 
eyes’), also called 1'clctui , Orgiu, or, in Latin, India, 
designates certain rites and ceremonies in ancient, 
chiefly Greek and Roman, religions, only' known to, 
and practised by', congregations of certain initiated 
men and women, at appointed seasons, and in strict 
seclusion. The origin, as well as the real pm port of 
these mysteries, which take no unimportant place 
among the religions feslh als of the classical period, 
and which, in their ever-changing nature, designate 
various phases of religious development in the 
antique world, is all but unknown. Tt docs seem, 
indeed, as if the vague speculations of modern times 
on the subject were an echo of the manifold inter- 
pretations of the various acts of the mysteries given 
by the priests to the inquiring disciple — according 
to the lights of tho former or the latter. Some 
investigators, themselves not entirely free from 
certain mystic influences (like Crenzer and others), 
have held them to have been a kind of misty' orb 
around a kernel of pure light, the bright ray's of 
which were too strong for the eyes of the multitude ; 
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that, in fact, tliey hid under an ontuiud gail) 
of mummery a certain portion of the real and 
eternal truth of religion, the knowledge of which 
had been derived fiom .some primeval or, perhaps 
the Mosaic revelation ; if it could not be traced to 
ceitaiu (or uncertain) Egyptian, Indian, or gener- 
ally eastern sources. To this kind of hazy talk, 
however (which we only mention because it is 
still repeated every now and then), the real 
and thorough investigations begun l>y Lobeek, and 
still pursued by many competent scholars in our 
own day, have, or ougliL to have, put an end. 
There cannot be anything more alien to the whole 
spirit of Greek and Roman antiquity than a hiding 
of abstract truths and occult wisdom under rites 
ami formulas, songs and dances ; and, in fact, the 
mysteries were anything lint exclusive, either with 
respect to sex, age, 01 rank, in point of initiation. 
It was only the speculative tendency of later times, 
when Polytheism was on the wane, that tried to 
symbolise and allegorise these obscure ceiemonies. 
The very fact of their having (o be put down in 
later days as public nuisances in Rome herself 
speaks volumes against the occult wisdom incul- 
cated in secret assemblies of men and women. 

IIow it was that in the best times of Greece 
these mysteries had such a hold on such large 
numbers of people is a point about which there 
need be no mystery. Jt is perfectly plain. God 
has at no time left himself without a witness. 
The Greeks were men ; and being men found it 
impossible to believe that with the death of the 
body man’s life was at an end, or that the suffer- 
ings of the innocent met with no reward, the 
triumph of the wicked with no requital. But 
the Greeks had no revealed religion, no authori- 
tative teaching on this point. Yet the religious 
sentiment required some external support for this 
aspiration, craved some confirmation of this hope. 
And at the celebration of the mysleiies the man 
or woman whose thoughts weie lixed upon the 
next world found his or her faltering hope 
strengthened by the sympathy of thousands who 
were present from the same 'motives and in the 
same faith. That this is the secret of the mys- 
teries is indicated partly by the fact that it was 
the resurrection of various gods which was most 
prominently set before the eyes of the initiated ; 
and still more by such expressions as that of 
Pindar (fr. 137), ‘Blessed is he who lias seen them 
before lie goes below ground ; 1 or of Sophocles 
(fr. 719), ‘Thrice happy they who have been initi- 
ated before they die, for tlieirs is the lot of life, 
and evil is it with the others ; ’ or of the chorus of 
the initiated in Aristophanes (Ran. 455), ‘We alone 
enjoy the holy light, we, who were initiated and led 
a life of godliness toward both kin and stranger ; ’ 
or of the stone record ( Ephcm. arch. 1SS3), ‘To 
the initiated deatli is not an evil : it is a gain,’ 

The mysteries, as such, consisted of purifications, 
sacrificial offerings, processions, songs, dances, 
dramatic performances, and the like. The mystic 
formulas ( Deiknumr.net , Dromena, Lnjomena, the 
latter including the Liturgies, &c.) were held deep 
secrets, and could only he communicated to those 
who had passed the last stage of preparation at 
the mystagogue’s hand. The hold which the 
nightly secrecy of these meetings, together with 
their extraordinary worship, must naturally have 
taken upon minds more fresh and childlike than 
our advanced ages can boast of was increased by 
all the mechanical contrivances of the effects of 
light and sound which the priests could command. 
Mysterious voices were heard singing, whispering, 
and sighing all around, lights gleamed in manifold 
colours from above and below, figures appeared and 
disappeared ; the mimic, the tonic, the plastic— nil 
the arts, in fact, were taxed to their very utmost to 
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make these performance-, (the neaiest approach to 
which, in this country, i- furnished 1>\ transfor- 
mation-, scenes, or sensation-dramas in general) a- 
attractive and profitable (to the priests) as could 
he. As far as we liar e ant know ledge of the plots 
of these Mysteries as scenic representations, they 
generally brought the stories of the special gods or 
goddesses befme the spectator — tlieii hiitlis, suffer- 
ings, deaths, and specially their resnnection.s. 
Many were the outward symbols used, of which 
such as the Phallus, the Thyrsus, Flower Basket-, 
Mystic Boxes, in connection with special deities, 
toid more or less tlieii own tale, although the 
meanings supplied liy later ages, from the Neo- 
platouists to our own day, are various, and often 
very amazing. The most important Mysteries 
were, in historical times, those of Eleusis anil 
tire The.smoplrori.nr, both representing — each from 
a different point of view — the rape of Proserpina, 
and Ceres’ search for her : the Thesmophorian 
mysteries being also in a manner connected with 
the Dionysian worship. Tiieie were further those 
of Zens of Crete (deiircd from a very remote 
period), of Bacchus himself, of Cylrele, and Aplno- 
dite — the two latter with refeience to the Mystery 
of Piocreation, hut celebrated in diametrically 
opposed ways, the fonner culminating in the self- 
mutilation of the worshipper, the latter in prosti- 
tution. Further, there were the Mysteries of 
Orpheus, who in a certain degree was considered 
the founder of all mysteries. Nor were the other 
gods and goddesses forgotten : Hera, Minerva, 
Diana, Hecate, nay, foreign gods like Mithras 
(q. v.) and the like, had their due secret solemnities 
all over the classical soil, and whithei soever Greek 
(and partly lioman) colonists took their Lares 
and Penates all over the antique world. The 
Eleusinian mysteries can he traced back to the 7th 
century b.c. (cf. Homeric Hymn to Demeter, i. 
473 it) In tire time of Herodotus as many as 30,000 
people attended them (viii. 65) ; and between 480- 
430 n.c., the period of Athens’ highest power and 
of the Elensmian mysteries’ greatest fame, the 
number must have been much greater. When, 
towards the end of the classical periods, the 
mysteries were no longer secret, hut public orgies 
of the most shameless kind, their days were 
numbered. The most subtle metaphysicians, alle- 
gorise and symbolise as they might, failed in re- 
viving them, and in restoring them to whatever 
primeval dignity there might have once been in- 
herent in them." 

See Lobcck, Atjlaophamua ( 1829 ) ; Preller, in Pauly’s 
Encyc. s. v. ; Clir. Petersen, Dcr (ichcime (Jottesdicnsl 
(1848); Lehrs, Pojniluve Aufsatze ; Baumeister, Eenk- 
miiler, s. v. Elcusinia ; ami P. Stengel, in Mailer’s Hand- 
buck der Klassischcn Altertu.ma-mamacha.Jt, vol. v. pt. 3. 

Mysteries and Miracle-plays were dramas 
founded on the historical parts of the Old and New 
Testaments, and the lives of the saints, performed 
during the middle ages, first in churches, and 
afterwards iri the streets on fixed or movable 
stages. Mysteries were pioperly taken fiom biblical 
and miracle-plays from legendary subjects, but this 
distinction in nomenclature was not always strictly 
adhered to. \Ye have an extant specimen of the 
religions play of a date prior to the beginning of the 
middle ages in the Christos Paschon, assigned, some- 
what questionably, to Gregory Nazianzen, and 
written in 4th-ce’ntury Greek. Next come six 
Latin plays on subjects connected with the lives 
of the saints, by Hroswitha (c. 920-968), a nun of 
Gandersheim, in Saxony, which, though not very 
artistically constructed, possess considerable dra- 
matic power and interest ; they were discovered 
by Konrad Celtes and by him first published in 
1501 at Nuremberg. The performers were at first 
the clergy and choristers ; afterwards any layman 
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mi ;rlil participate. The earliest recoid of the 
performance of a miracle-play in England is found 
m Matthew Paris, who relates that Geoffrey, 
afterwards Abbot of St Albans, while a secular, 
exhibited at Dunstable in 1110 the miracle- pi ay of 
St Catherine , and borrowed copes from St Albans 
to dress his characters. FitzMeplien, in his Life of 
Thomas a Beelet (1183), describes with approval 
the representation in London of the sufferings of 
the saints and miracles of the confessors. _ On the 
establishment of the Corpus Christi festival by 
Pope Urban IV. in 12G4, miracle-plays became 
one of its adjuncts, and every consideialile town 
had a fiaternily for their performance. Throughout 
the loth aud following centuries they continued 
in full force in England, and are mentioned, some- 
times approvingly, sometimes disappror ingly, by 
contemporary writers. Designed at lirst as a means 
of religions instruction for the people, they had 
long before the Reformation so far departed from 
their original character as to he mixed up in many 
instances with buffoonery and ii reverence, inten- 
tional or unintentional, and to he the means of 
inducing contempt rather than respect for the 
church and religion. An example of the degrada- 
tion of the Mysteries may be seen in the folk-book 
of Till Eulenspiegel (<pv. ). They lingered on after 
the Reformation, the mystery-play of The Three 
Kings of Cologne being performed at Newcastle so 
late even as 1590. Remarkable collections exist 
of English mysteries and miracles of the 15th cen- 
tury, known as the Towneley Mysteries (Surtees 
Soc. 183G), the Coventry Mysteries (Shakespeare 
Soc. 1841), the Chester Plays (Shakespeare Soc. 
1843), and the York Plays (Clar. Press, 1885). 

Out of the mysteries and miracle-plays spuing a 
third class of religious plays, caller! Moralities, in 
which allegorical personifications of the Virtues and 
Vices were introduced as dramatis persona:. These 
pei sonages at first took part in the play along 
with the scriptural or legendary characters, lmt 
afterwards entirely superseded them. The oldest 
Known English compositions of this kind are of the 
time of Henry VI. ; they are more elaborate and 
less interesting than the miracle-plays. Moralities 
continued in fashion till Elizabeth’s time, mid wore 
the immediate precuisors of the regular drama. 

Miracle-plays ami mysteries were as popular in 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy as in England ; 
and indeed some of the pastorales still acted among 
the Basques (q.v.) are mere survivals. A piece of 
the kind yet extant, composed in France in the 11th 
century, is entitled the Mystery of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins , written partly in Provencal, partly' 
in Latin. A celebrated fraternity, tlie Confrdrie de 
la Passion, founded in Paris in 1350, had a mon- 
opoly for the performance of mysteries and miracle- 
plays, the exhibition of each of which took several 
days. Many of these are still extant. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the hostility of 
the Reformers was what suppressed these exhibi- 
tions. Tlie fntheis of the Reformation showed no 
unfriendly feeling towards them. Luther is reported 
to have said that they often did more good and 

S 'oduced more impression than sermons ; and Bishop 
ale’s Brefe Comedy of Johan Baptyste (1538) 
is an onslaught on ’ the friars. The most direct 
encouragement was given to such plays by the 
founders of the Swedish Protestant Church, and by 
the earlier Lutheran bishops, Swedish and Danish. 
Tlie authoiship of one drama of the kind is as- 
signed to Grotius. In England the greatest check 
they received was from the rise of the secular 
drama ; yet they continued to be occasionally per- 
formed in the times of James I. and Charles I., and 
it is well known that the first sketch of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost was a sacred drama, where the 
opening speech was Satan’s Address to the Sun. 


A degenerate relic of the miracle- pi ay may yet he 
traced in some remote districts of England, wheie 
tlie story of St George, the dragon, and Beelzebub 
is rudely repiexented by' the peasantry. Strange to 
say, it was in the Catholic south of Germany, where 
these miracle-plays and mysteries had preserved 
most of their old religious character, that the 
severest blow was levelled against them. In 1779 
a manifesto was issued by tlie Prince-archbishop of 
Salzburg, condemning them, and prohibiting their 
performance, on the ground of their ludicrous mix- 
ture of the sacred and the profane, the fiequent had 
acting in tlie serious parts, the disti action of the 
lower orders from more edifying modes of instruc- 
tion, and thu scandal arising from the exposure of 
sacied subjects to Llie ridicule of fieethinkcrs. This 
ecclesiastical denunciation was followed by vigorous 
measures on the part of tlie civil authorities in 
Austria and Bavaria. One exception was made to 
the general suppression. In 1G33 the villagers of 
Obovamniergau (q.v.), in the Bavarian highlands, 
on the cessation of a plague which desolated the 
surrounding countiy, bad vowed to pci form every 
tenth year the Passion of Our Saviour, out of 
gratitude, and as a means of religious instruction ; 
a vow which had ever since been regularly' observed. 
The pleading of a deputation of Ainmergau peasants 
with Maximilian of Bavaria saved their mystery 
from the general condemnation, on condition of every- 
thing that could offend good taste being expunged. 
It was then and afterwards somewhat remodelled, 
and is perhaps the only mystery or miracle-play 
which has survived to tlie present day— taking place 
every ten years ( 1870, 1880, 1890, ike. ). The inhabit- 
ants of this secluded village, long noted for their 
skill in carving in wood and ivory, have a rare union 
of artistic cultivation with perfect simplicity. Their 
familiarity with sacred subjects is even beyond 
wliat is usual in the alpine part of Germany, and 
the spectacle seems still to bo looked on with feel- 
ings much like those with which it was originally 
conceived. What would elsewheic appear impious, 
is to the nlidne peasants devout and edifying. The 
personalor of (Jurist considers his part an act of 
religious worship ; he and the other principal per- 
formers are said to he solucLed for their holy life, 
and consecrated to theii work with prayer. The 
players, about 500 in number, are exclusively tlie 
villager, who, though they have no artistic instruc- 
tion except from the parish priest, act their parts 
with no little dramatic power, and a delicate 
appreciation of character. Tlie New Testament 
narrative is strictly' adheied to, the only legendary 
addition to it being the St Veronica handkerchief. 
The acts alternate with tableaux from the Old 
Testament anil choral odes. Many thousands of 
the peasantry are attracted by the spectacle from 
all parts of the Tyrol and Bavaria, among whom 
the same devout demeanour prevails as among 
tlio performers. Plays of a humbler description, 
from subjects in legendary or sacred history, are 
not unfrequently got up by the villai'ers around 
Innsbruck, which show a certain rude dramatic 
talent. 

See Leroy’s Etudes sur les Myst&rca ( 1837 ) ; Momnerqut 
and Michel, Thedire Francois cm m open dye, TP-lf Siccles 
(1839); Mime, Schauspiele dcs llitlela Iters (1846); A 
d’Ancona, Sucre rappnsentcizione dei Sccoli If 10 (Flor. 
3 vols. 1872); Sepet, Lc Frame Chretien cm moycn age 
( I87S ) ; Petit de J ulleville, If is to ire du Theatre en France 
2 vols.lSSO) ; M tract e-jd ay r,hy Ii. Hase, trails, by Jackson 
(1880); A. W. Pollard, English Miracle-plays, Moralities, 
and Interludes (1890) ; the classified list of References for 
Students of Miracle-plays and Mysteries, by Francis H. 
Stoddard ( Berkeley, U.S. 1887 ) ; and, for the passion-play 
at Oberainmorgau, works by Seguin, Tvveedic, Farrar, and 
otlrerB. 

Mysticism is not so much a definite sy'stem of 
thought as a tendency of religiouB feeling, clier- 
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isheil move or less at different period-, in most 
reH"ionB by individuals, or groups : the essential 
element being the ell'ort to attain to diiect and 
immediate communion with God or the divine. 
The tendency appears in the Mysteries ( tj. v. ) of 
the Gieeks, but is more marked in Buddhism, in 
vaiious Hindu sects, in Sufism, and is the most 
prominent feature in Neoplatonism and some of 
the Gnostic sjstenw. But it is more especially to 
Christian writers of the middle ages that the name 
of mystics is wont to lie given, one of the eailiest 
being Dionysius the Aieopagite, followed by Bcotns 
Ermena ; and this mode of thought or mood of 
iniml developed itself specially in opposition to the 
dry, cold, rationalistic formalism of scholastic theo- 
logy. Among the great Catholic mystics aie Bernard 
of Claiivaux ; his contemporaries the Yiclorines 
—Hugo, Richard, and Walter of St Victor near 
Paris; Bonaventuia; John of Chur (died 1380); 
and Thomas h, Kempis. The German mystics are 
specially Meister Eckliart, hinso, T.uiler, Ruys- 
liroeck. Alien ant or fanatical forms aie found 
amongst the Fraticelli, Beghards, Beguiues, the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, Lhe lSretinen of the 
Coiiiinoii Life ( to whom Thomas a Kempis be- 
longed), and the Anabaptists. Less theological 
and more philosophical are Paracelsus, Bruno, 
Cauipanella, Jacob Boehme, Schelling, and Swed- 
enborg. In England William Law is a conspicuous 
example; and some of the Cambridge Plalonists 
like Henry More were to some extent mystical in 
their religious teaching. Millenaiianism has pro- 
duced several types ; from Jansenism sprang the 
Convnlsionaries, In modern Catholicism St Ther- 
esa, Fenelon, Madame Guyon, Molinos, the (Juiet- 
ista, and Bourignon may lie specially mentioned. 
Most of them are discussed in separate articles. 

See Boehme, Eckh.uit, See., in this work; also 
ItjMJMINati, Rosicuuoians, Theosophy ; Vaughan, 
Hours with the Mydics (1S50; 3d cd. 1SS0); Du Prel, 
The Philosophy of Mysticism (trails, by Massoy, 1SS9); 
and German works on tho subject by Gcirres (184(1), 
Helffuricii (1842), Noaek ( 1863 ), Preger (1SS1). 

Mythology. A myth is a story told about 
gods or heroes. Mythology is a term sometimes 
applied to the collected myths- of a nation, some- 
times to the scientific study of myths. Myth- 
ology in the latter sense of the term has for its 
object not to ascertain why men believe in gods — 
that is rather the business of the science of religion 
— hut, granted the belief, why men tell these (some- 
times extraordinary) stories about them. The 
first nation to busy itself with this enquiiy was the 
nation whose mythology had the most luxuriant 
development, the Greeks. From very early times 
they started their enquiry with the assumption 
that there must he something behind the myths as 
known to them — that there was some meaning in a 
myth. Thus fur, they were as regards most myths 
quite right. The mistake, however, which the 
Greek philosophers who undertook to recover the 
original meaning of various myths made was that 
they imagined the authors of these myths to he, 
like themselves, philosophers. In other words, they 
imagined that not only was there a meaning con- 
cealed behind myths, but that that meaning had 
been intentionally concealed, and that myths were 
the vehicles by which philosophical teaching had 
been originally conveyed, and in which it might 
still be detected. Myth was identified with alle- 
gory. The particular branch of philosophy sup- 
posed to be veiled by mythology depended on the 
taste of the particular inythoTogist. Anaxagoras 
discovered psychological teaching behind the veil ; 
Empedocles found his own theory of the four 
elements capable of being stated in terms of myth- 
ology (see Empedocles ), and he thus effected the 
first reconciliation between science and religion. 


And speaking generallj , we may say that from that 
day to this theniagicmirioi of mythology has neier 
faiied to show to every enquirer that which lie 
wished to see in it. The next attempt at inter- 
pretation, which also proceeded fiom Gicece, was 
to strip myth of all that was supernatural and 
affirm the residuum to be liistoiy (see EUHEMERISM, 
to which article it is only necessary lieie to add that 
in the opinion of Grnppe, in Die griechischen Culte 
uiul My then (vol. i. 2887 ), the work of Euhenierns was 
not intended as an explanation of mythology, though 
it was subsequently regarded as such, hut was a 
romance of much the same character as some of 
Lucian’s work or Gulliver's Travels). It is inteiesL- 
ing to note that in India an independent attempt n as 
made by the Aitihasika school to explain the myth- 
ology of the Vedas as history clothed in the garb of 
the supernatural. The two inodes of interpi etation 
already described — the allegorical and the Eulieili- 
eiistic — continued to he lhe only methods applied 
throughout Roman and Christian times to the 
present, century, uoi can they be said to he wholly 
extinct even now. At Rome the Stoics, develop- 
ing systematically wlmt had been rather suggested 
than definitely formulated by Empedocles, endeav- 
oured to explain all myths as hut allegorical 
descriptions uf physical facts. They failed, how- 
ever, fo explain just those myths which most 
lequiicd explanation, the immoral, brutal, and 
bestial myths, for examples of which we may refer 
to Vol. V. p. 385 of this woik. Their failure was 
the more remarkable inasmuch as in India the 
same key had been applied by the native gram- 
marians with considerable appaieut success : lmt 
we must lemember that the science of grammar 
had been already carried to great peifection in 
India, and that some of the mythological figures 
in the Vedas have names which are much nun e 
obviously names of nature-poweis than is the case 
in Greek mythology. For instances of native 
Indian interpretations we may lefer to Max- 
Miiller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 
529. Inadequate as w-as the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of myth, it continued to enjoy an undisputed 
mastery of the field of investigation in Eniope for 
many centuries. But, as it was sterile to the end, 
we need here only mention the fact that the latest 
and most learned form in which it appeared was 
the Symbolik unci Mytliologic drr alien Voller of 
Creuaser (q.v.), published 1810-12. The effect of 
the publication of this work was to overtlnow the 
mode of interpretation which it was designed to 
prove and illustrate. It led to a thorough investi- 
gation of the assumptions on which the allegory 
theory was based ; and an era in tile history of 
mythology as a science is marked by the demon- 
stration given by Lobeck in his Aglaophamim 
(1829), of the utter unteimbility of these assump- 
tions. What is implied in any theory which 
explains myths as truths conveyed in the form of 
allegories is the existence of a' caste or class of 
priests or philosophers, possessing a recondite 
knowledge and teacliing it by means of parables. 
Now the existence of such a class or caste is a 
matter which requires to be proved, and of which 
the proof must satisfy the canons of historical 
criticism. And it may safely he said that there is 
absolutely no evidence whatever to show that such 
a class ever existed amongst the Greeks or any 
other Indo-Germonic nation. 

The establishment of this negative conclusion 
by Lobeck paved the way for the next step 
fonvaid in the science of mythology. Scholars had 
hitherto assumed that the authors of myths were 
men of learning, philosophers. After the exposure 
of this error, the next step was to recognise 
the necessity not only of throwing aside our 
modern, civilised, artificial ideas, but also of 
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endeavouring to see the myth 1 , in 1 the lighL in 
which they presented themselves to the Homeric 
or Ilesiodic audience. 1 The conviction of this 
necessity manifests itself, after the time of Lobeck, 
in Grote, funn whom the quotation in the last 
sentence is made, Lehrs ( Gott , Gutter, unci Dam- 
oi/c/i), and Renan ( fit tides dc I’Histoire Iieligicuse). 
Now, if we try to see myths as primitive man saw 
them, we can hardly doubt that to the Greek of 
Homer’s time or Ilesiod’s Aphrodite must have 
presented herself as the ideal of female beauty, 
Demoter as the pcifeet type of motherhood, and 
so on. Thus far it was thought, by Grote and 
others, possible to go in the way of interpretation : 
the Greek was at all times characteristically given 
to anthropomorphism. But to go further and try 
to explain not only the individual figures of the 
gods, hut the relations in which those figures are 
represented by myth as standing to each other, 
was, by a natmal reaction against the exploded 
system" of allegorical interpretation, considered to 
he futile. Primitive man is lmt a child ; lie lives 
in a world of di earns and fancies which are to him 
as real as the waking world of facts. As for 
coherence or meaning in what lie chose to dream 
about his gods, you may as well undertake to 
decide what shapes the clouds have or what words 
the hells say. The imagination knows no law, or 
at the most is subject only to the laws of poetical 
and icsthetie consistency. "It is vain to endeavour 
to go beyond the myth, or behind it. It is like 
the curtain of Zeuxis, which was itself the picture. 
There is nothing behind it. This, as we have 
said, was a natural reaction, but the neiululum 
swung too far. No one at the present day would 
think of denying that in many eases thcio is some- 
thing behind the veil — that most myths have a 
meaning of some kind. Nor would any one now 
admit that myths possess poetic or (esthetic eon- 
sistcncy ; on the contrary, one of the pioblems of 
scientific mythology is to explain the inconsistency 
of feeling which is to he found in myths relating 
to the same subject, to explain, for "instance, the 
repulsive origin attributed by mythology to Aphro- 
dite, the type of feminine beauty, or the amour 
carried on by Demeter, the ideal of motherhood, 
in the shape of a mare, with Poseidon. 

A partial solution of this problem was afforded 
by the brothers Grimm ( q. v. ), whose labours mark 
a new era in mythology. While collecting their 
famous fairy tales from the mouths of the people, 
they were forced to the conclusion that many a tale 
which had hitherto only been known in a literary 
form had existed orally long before it had been put 
on paper or shaped into verse, and the further 
inference from this became the wide-roacliing con- 
clusion that mythology was not, as the allegory 
theory hud falsely taught, the work of the superior 
few, hut the production of the people. It was the 
way in which the many expressed their religious 
feeling. It was their only mode of expression, and 
it was theirs exclusively. The current of myth- 
ology, on this theory, flows from the lower strata 
of society to the upper. Here we have an explana- 
tion of the incongruity existing in the myths told 
of Aphrodite or Demeter, for instance; for myths 
could not he perpetually retold in one generation 
after another without being reshaped to suit the 
changing modes of thought of different generations. 
Blit it will be also noticed that, granting that the 
current of mythology is upwards from below, we 
are no nearer an answer to the question, Why do 
men tell the extraordinary stories they do tell 
about their gods ? The quarter, however, in which 
an answer to this question might he looked for 
was indicated by Grimm. 

One and the same myth may he found, in differ- 
ent forms, amongst different Aryan peoples (see 


Vol. I. p. 471), and although some such myths 
may have been bon owed by one people from 
another, just as one language may borrow woids 
from another, still the resemblances between 
the myths of different Aryan peoples could, like 
the resemblance between their languages, be only 
propeily accounted for on the supposition that 
they had been handed down by each separate 
people from a time when the forefatheis of all 
were united in one home, one tongue, one faith. 
In line, the solution of the problem was to he 
sought in the application of the comparative 
method to the study of mythology, and in the 
creation of a comparative mythology of the Aryan 
peoples. The verification of this hypothesis was 
supposed to have been effected when it was dis- 
covered that the literature of Sanskrit threw the 
same light on the structure of myths as the lan- 
guage of Sanskrit had thrown on the structure of 
the Aryan longues. Comparative mythology may 
fairly he said to he the creation of two scholars — in 
Germany Adalbert Kuhn ( 1812-81 ), and in England 
Max-Mullev(q.v.). TUeobject of the school founded 
by them is to trace myths back to Aryan times, to 
determine their original forms, and, having done 
this, to show what was their original meaning, and 
any changes that may have subsequently come over 
that meaning. Their guiding principle is that in 
the Yedas ( q.v.) we see Aryan myths in llieir earliest 
form— indeed, that we see them in process of making. 
The conclusion to which they come is that, owing 
to the defects of language in its earliest stage, the 
primitive Aryan could only speak of natural objects 
as living things, and that in consequence lie came 
to believe that all nature was possessed of life. 
Again, as in language we can only predicate of a 
subject something which the subject is not, so in 
myth, primitive mail could only express a pheno- 
menon of nature by comparing it with something 
which it was not— m fact, could only express it by 
a simile. When in course of time, and owing to 
the ‘ disease of language,’ the meaning of the simile 
came to he forgotten, what had originally been a 
very innocent comparison might become a very 
repulsive myth. For instance, the sun’s relation 
to the dawn may he likened to that of a husband 
to his wife, or of a son to his mother; and a myth 
of incest may l>e the result. 

The reaction against the allegory theory, which 
was strongest in the time of Grote, lias, we observe, 
ceased by the time of Max-Muller, and the pen- 
dulum once more approaches more nearly to the 
true mean. According to the comparative mytliolo- 
gists, there is, after all, something behind myth ; 
not, however, an intentionally 1 veiled meaning, hut 
an unintentionally forgotten substratum, a simile 
originally descriptive of some natural phenomenon. 
But though tliis school is right in maintaining that 
myths have a meaning, and that in some cases the 
meaning is to he found in a metaphorical descrip- 
tion of the sun, the dawn, the wind, &c., the 
extremes to which this mode of interpretation has 
been pushed have caused a revolt amongst recent 
mythologists. The earliest insurgent, Mannliardt 
(1831-89), was content to turn from the Vedas to 
popular beliefs and folk-tales as the earliest stratum 
accessible to the comparative mythologist ; but the 
latest revolter, and we may say the greatest, that is 
Gruppe, rejects the comparative method altogether, 
and undertakes to demonstrate in his second and 
following volumes that myths have been borrowed 
by 1 one nation from another, not handed down from 
the common ancestors of the separate peoples. It 
seems indeed impossible to deny that, with regard 
to the importance of Sanskrit, the same mistake 
has been made by 1 comparative mythologists as was 
at first made by comparative philologists. The con- 
viction is spreading that the myths of the Yedas 
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form a literary mythology which is nothing like so 
near to the myth-making stage in the history of a 
people as are many of the popular traditions of the 
peasantry of Europe. On the other hand, although 
Max-Mu'ller anil his school have been guilty of many 
offences against the canons of comparative’philologv 
in their desire to identify the names of mytlio- 
Inoical figures, Gruppe undoubtedly lias gone too 
far in asserting that comparative philology lends 
no support whatever to the belief that the Aryans 
possessed any gods at all. Zens, Aurora, and Agni 
inav safely he said to have been known to the 
Aiyans, and to have been worshipped as deities. 

Another series of attacks has been made upon the 
ICuhn and Muller school on the ground that, if the 
comparative method is to be applied, it should he 
applied to the whole of the facls, and not to one 
particular section of them. In other words, we 
must not confine om selves to Aryan myths, hut 
must open our eyes to the fact that nearly every 
Aryan myth can he paralleled by similar tales from 
the remotest quarters of the globe. No explana- 
tion which explains only a part of the phenomena 
and leaves other exactly similar phenomena un- 
explained can possibly be the right explanation. 
Obviously, therefore, it is impossible to Uml the key 
to all the mythologies in any peculiarity of language, 
for such peculiarity or ‘ disease ’ would only affect l lie 
mythology of the nations speaking that language 
or' family of languages. The mythologist lias not 
only to answer the ouestion why men tell their 
extraordinary tales about the gods, hut also the 
question why do they all toll the same sort of 
story, no matter what race or clime they belong to. 
The theory that all myths are derived from a 
common centre, from which they spread in all 
directions over the face of the earth by borrowing, 
would explain the similarity irr the myths ; hut, 
until that theory is more fully elaborated than 
it is at present, the Held is held by a theory 
of mythology of which the most distinguished 
champion in England is Mr Andrew Lang (q.v.). 
It is, briefly, that myths are survivals from 
a primitive stage of culture through which all 
races pass, and in which they much resemble 
each other. Ex ttisdem etttlem. Primitive man, 
whether of the stone age on this side of the world 
or on the other, chipped his Hint implements 
in much the same way ; and no one thinks of 
accounting for the resemblance between the imple- 
ments thus manufactured by any theory of borrow- 
ing or of common descent. It is obvious that the 
same causes acting on the same organisms produce 
similar results, and this is as true of mental and 
moral culture as of material culture. Here, too, 
we have the explanation of the strange nature of 
many myths ; what seems brutal to us does not 
seem brutal to the savage. There is therefore 
nothing surprising in the fact that the gods and 
heroes of the savage are, like himself, savages. 
Above all, the same problems presented themselves 
to primitive peoples in all parts of the world, and 
were solved by the aid of the same analogies. 
"What was the origin of man? of the woikl? What 
causes rain ? Why does the wind blow ? Why does 
the sun behave as lie does V Why are certain customs 
observed ? The answers which commended them- 
selves to primitive man constitute mythology. At 
the same time there is no reason to believe that primi- 
tive man was not as fond of hearing and telling 
stories as civilised man is of reading novels. And 
though most myths may he the explanations which 


were invented to explain what seemed to primitive 
man to need explanation, sonic myths probably 
were from the beginning designed solely for the 
gratification of the imagination. 

In addition to the works of L'renzcr, Lobeclc, Grate, 
Lelu’s, Itenan, Grimm, and Gruppe already referred to, 
see Hax-AIuller's various works, and particularly his 
Bioyrayhks of Words ; Mannhardt, Wald unci Fcldkulte ; 
Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the A riiau Peoples; 
E. B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind and Primitive 
Culture, A. Lang, Custom mid Myth mi La Mytholoyie 
(Paris, 188(1 ) ; Canon Taylor, Onyia of the Aruuns ; 
Cliantepie de la Saussaye, Religions-ycichichle ; C. Peter- 
sen, article Mytkalojie in Erscli and Gruber ; L. Preller, 
Qriechische Mytholorjie ; P. Dcclianne, Mytholnyic de la 
( ? rive antique ; and Itosclier’s Lexikon dt-r Mythuloyie. 
See also the articles in this work on such mythologists as 
Euhemerus, Cox, Gubernatis, Lang, Max-Muller ; those 
‘ on the several gods ; and the following : 

Ancestor-worship. I Demonology, Magic. 

Aniuml-woitjiip. | Divination. Mysteries. 

Animism. i Egypt (religion). Rome (religion). 

Anginas. Gteecc (religion). Scandinavian 

Beast-fables. IlesiiKl. Mythology, 

Biilpai, Homer. Totemisin. 

Cosmogony. India (p. 104). WiLclicratt. 

Myxoetleilia is the name generally accepted for 
a diseased condition first described by Sir William 
Gull in 187,3. It occurs in adults, generally females, 
and is characterised by a thickening of the sub- 
cutaneous tissue, most noticeable in the face ( which 
becomes enlarged, .swollen-looking, and expression- 
less) and the hands, with a simultaneous dulling of 
all the faculties and slowing of the movements of 
the body, A precise! v similar condition occurs in 
many cases where tiie thyroid gland lias been 
removed for disease. Myxcedema is very slow in 
its progress, but undoubtedly tends to shorten life. 
It greatly resembles cretinism, except that the 
mental condition is much less affected, and that 
the deformities resulting from arrested develop- 
ment are not present. See Horsley in Brit. Mod. 
Journal, January 1885. 

Myxomycetes, or Mycetozoa, a class of 
very simple organisms, often claimed by botanists 
as fungi, generally regarded by zoologists as primi- 
tive Protozoa, the fact being that they have not 
taken any very definite stop along either of the 
lines which lead to plants or to animals. One of 
the most familiar is Fulitjo or Mitludium septieum 
—the 1 flowers of tan ’—which spreads in summer 
on the hark of the tan-yard. They live on damp 
surfaces exposed to air, especially on rotting woocf, 
and feed on organic debris. They form composite 
masses or plusmodia, in which numerous units are 
fused, or m rare cases simply combined in close 
contact. On the margins of such a ma-s amcehoicl 
processes of living matter llow in and out, with 
streaming internal movement, and the plasmodium 
spreads towards moisture, food, and warmth, or 
away from the light. Drought, cold, or scarcity of 
food produce a dormant encysted stage. At other 
times part of the plasmodium divides into spores, 
each enclosed in a coat, which hursts and liberates 
a swarm spore, sometimes flagellate, always eventu- 
ally like a little amoeba. A number of these 
minute anmdne unite to form the plasmodium from 
which we started. About two hundred species have 
been described. See Fuxgi, Protozoa ; De Bary, 
Die Mycetozocn (1864); Zopli, Die SckleLtnpihc, in 
Schenk’s Botanik, iii, (1SS7). 

Mzcusk, a town in the Russian government of 
Orel, 200 miles SSW. of Moscow. Pop. 15,067. 
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the fourteenth letter in our 
alphabet, F derived fioiu the 
hieioglyphic sign for water (see 
Alphabet). When taken over 
by the Phoenicians it was called 
mm , ‘the iisli.’ The earliest 
Greek form was IV, which after- 
wards became N. Our script 
form, n, is derived ftom the old 
Homan cruaive. The sound of » is defined as 
a nasal dental. It is produced when the oigans 
aie in the position for pronouncing d, and the 
breath is allowed to pass into the uose. Hence 
n attracts d, as in expound from exjiono, sound 
from sonus, or in thunder and hind from Old 
English thuiwr and h/ne. Our two nasals m and 
n also interchange according to the natiue of 
the following consonant. If it is a labial v 
changes to m, as in hemp from Old English 
liuneji , or comfort from eonfortare ; hut if it is a 
dental m changes to >i, as in ant from Old English 
ccinctc, or count from comjmtare. We also find an 
intrusive n before gutturals and dentals, as in 
nightingale from Old English nihtegale, messenger 
from m csscigcr, passenger from passuger, or lantern 
from kttcriia. 

Naas, a garrison town of Kildaie county, 
Ireland, 20 miles SW. of Dublin by rail ; pop. 
3S0S. Once the capital of Leinster, Naas obtained 
chattels from Henry V., Elizabeth, and James I., 
hut was disfranchised at the Union. 

Nabataeans, a people of northern Arabia, 
generally considered to have been of pure Arab 
blood, though some authorities, identifying them 
with the Ishmaclite tribe of Nebaioth, regard them 
as having been closely akin to the Edomites. 
They took possession of the country once occupied 
by the Edomites ; and in the beginning of the 3d 
century B.Cl. they were one of the most powerful 
amongst the Arab tribes, warlike, with a force of 
10,000 lighting men, nomadic, and busy carriois of 
merchandise between the East and the West. In. 
312 b.c. Anligonus, the general of Alexander, made 
an attack, unsuccessful, upon their desert fast- 
ness of tiela or Petra (q.v.). By the 1st century 
li.C. they had shaped their power iuto a kingdom ; 
in the time of St Paul their king Aretas, who died 
in 40 a.d. after a reign of forty-eight years, was 
master of Damascus and Coele-Syria. They were 
in antagonism successively to the Syrian monarchs, 
the Mnccabii'ftn luleis of Judea, and the Homans, 
but eventually acknowledged the supremacy of 
these last. Nevertheless Trajan, in 105, captured 
their stronghold and put an end to tlicir kingdom. 
They possessed a certain measure of culture, derived 
from thu Syrians. The language of their coins and 
inscriptions is Aramaic. See Charles Doughty, 
Documents Epitfi-aphiques rceueillis dans le Novel 
dc 1 ‘ Arabic ( 1884), and books cited at Edom. 

Nilblifl, a Sikh principality under the political 
control of the Punjab, cis-Sutlej, to the E. of 
Patiala and S. of Loodiana ; area, 928 sq. m. 
Pop. 261,824. 

Nablus, corrupted from the Greek Neapolis, 
the ancient Shechem, a town of Palestine, stands 


on the highest part of the pass, between Mounts 
Kind and Geii/ini, that leads from tlio Meilitei- 
ranean to the Jmdaii. In tlio same valley or gap 
are Jacob’s Well, the Tree of the Sanctuary, and 
Joseph’s giave. At Inst a Canaanito city, it was 
destioyed by Abimelech, a son of Gideon the 
Judge. Heie Tteliohoain was crowned king of 
Israel. The place became the religious centie of 
the Samaritans (q.v.). The Greek city ga\e biith 
to Justin Marly i, and suffered much during the 
Crusades. See Memoirs of Palestine Exploration 
Fund , vol. iii. 

Nabob, an Anglo-Indian cormplion of the won! 
Naviilh (‘deputy’), was the title belonging to 
the administrators of piovinces under the Mogul 
empire. The title was continued under the British 
rule, hut it gradually came to he applied generally 
to natives u ho were men of wealth anil considera- 
tion. In Em ope it is applied more or less sarcas- 
tically to those who, having made great fortunes 
in the Indies or in foreign ports generally, return 
to their native country, and live there in oriental 
splendour. 

Nabonassar. See Babylonia. 

Xadilisal, Gustav, German traveller, was 
born 23d February 1834, at Eichstedt, between 
Magdeburg and Wittenberg, studied medicine, and 
served as army surgeon until 1863. In that year 
he wont to North Africa, suffering from a chest 
disease. In 1868, through the inllnence of Holilfs, 
he was selected to eairy presents from the king of 
Piussia to the sultan of Bornu. Starting from 
Tripoli in I860, lie tiavolled by way of Fczzan and 
Tibusti to lloniu, made excursions into the states 
of Borgn and Bagirmi, and returned home by way 
of Wadai, Bar-Fur, Kordofan, and C'aiio, where he 
arrived on 22d November 1874. This long and 
successful journey, in the course of which lie visited, 
the tiret of Europeans, the native states of Tiliesti, 
Bovgu, and Wadai, put him in the forefront of 
modern travellers. His vast collection of most 
valuable information was written down in the three 
vols. of Sahara vnd Sudan (1879-89). In 18S4 
Nnclitigal was commissioned to annex for Ger- 
many Togoland, Cameroons, and Liideritzland 
(Angra Pequeiia) on the west coast of Africa. 
He died on the return journey oil Capo Palmas, 
19th April 1885, and was buried on that rocky 
promontory ; lmt in 1887 his hones wore removed 
to German soil in the Cameroons. See Dorothea 
Berlin’s Erinnerungen an Nachtigal (1887). 

Nacre. See Peaiil ( Mother of ). 

Nadir (Arabic wiser), that point in the heavens 
which is diametrically opposite to the Zenith (q.v.), 
so that the zenith, nadir, and centre of the earth 
are in one straight line. The zenith and nadir form 
the poles of the Horizon (q.v.). 

Nadir Shall of Persia, the Conqueror, be- 
longed to a Turkish tribe, and was born in Klior- 
assan in 1688. He entered the service of the 
governor of Khorassan, and soon obtained high 
promotion ; hut, having been degraded for some 
offence, he betook himself to a lawless life, and 
for several years was the daring leader of a hand 
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of 3000 robbers, and gradually extended bis terri- 
torial authority. Rei.-Ja was at this time niled by 
Aslnaf, an Afghan, whose grinding tyianny anil 
cruelty produced in the mind of every Persian a 
deadly hatred of the very name Afghan. Nadir 
having avowed his intention of expelling the 
hated race from the country and restoring the old 
dynasty, numbers lloclced to his standard, and 
Meshed, Herat, and all Khorassan were speedily 
reduced. Ashraf, signally defeated in several en- 
gagements, fled before the avenger, who, with a 
celerity only equalled by its thoroughness, purged 
Persia' of even the semblance of Afghan domina- 
tion. The rightful heir, Tarnasp, then ascended 
the throne, and Nadir received for his sera ices 
tire government of the provinces of Khorassan, 
Mazaiuleran, Seistan, and Kerman. He was sent 
against the Turks iir 1731, and defeated them at 
Hamadan ; hut his sovereign having engaged un- 
successfully the same enemy. Nadir caused hint 
to he put in prison , and elevated his infant son, 
Abbas III., to the throne in 1732. The death 
of this puppet, in 1 730, opened the way for the 
elevation of Nadir himself, who was crowned as 
Nadir Shah. He resumed the war with the Turks, 
and, though totally defeated in the first two battles, 
turned Lire lido of fortune in the subsequent cam- 
paign. He also conquered Afghanistan, and diove 
back the invading U/.hegs. Difficulties arose with 
the Great Mogul, and, his envoy having been 
murdered at Jelalahad, Nadir ravaged the North- 
west Provinces, and took Delhi, which he pillaged. 
With booty to the amount, it was said, of 
£20,000, 0Q(b including the Koh-i-nCtr (see Dia- 
mond), ho returned to the west hank of the Indus. 
He next reduced Bokhara and Khaurezm, restoring 
to Persia her limits under the golden reign of the 
Sassanides. Prom this period his character under- 
went a sudden change ; ho became suspicious, 
avaricious, and tyrannical, and was assassinated 
20th June 1747- See H. Maynard’s Nadir Shah 
(Stanhope Essay, 1885). 

Nadiya, capital of a district in Bengal, on the 
Bhagirathi River, 03 miles N. of Calcutta; pop. 
14,105. It was the. residence of the last independ- 
ent Hindu king of Bengal (till 1203). 

Nievius, Cnteds, with the exception of Livins 
Andronieus, the earliest of the creators of Latin 
literature, was born, probably in Campania, about 
265 n.o. In las youth he served in the first Punic 
war, made his first appearance at Rome as a 
dramatic writer in 235, and continued his activity 
for thirty years. Of his life we know little, save 
that lie was very decidedly attached to the plebeian 
unity, and in his plays satirised and lampooned the 
Roman nobles with all the virulence and indiscre- 
tion of a hot-blooded impetuous Campanian — that 
Gascon of ancient Italy. He incurred the especial 
hostility of the Metelli, and was imprisoned at 
their instance, as we learn from a passage in the 
Miles Gloriusus of Plautus. He was ultimately 
obliged to retire to Utica in Africa, where lie died 
after 204. Besides his dramatic writings, compris- 
ing both tragedies and comedies, he wrote an upie 
poem, De Bello Punieo , in the old Saturnian metre. 
His work bore the stamp of the national genius, 
and its vigour and invention gave pleasure to Cicero 
and to Horace. Only a few very unimportant 
fragments are extant, which may he found in 
editions more or less complete by Vahlen (1854) 
and Ribheek, Sccnicas Poesis Iiomanoriim Frag- 
menta (2d ed. 1871-73). See also Sellar’s Poets of 
the Homan Republic , and Ribheek, Die Jiotnische 
Xragodie ( 1875). 

NJCVUS (Lat., ‘a mole;’ known popularly as 
mother-spot or birth-marh) is a congenital mark or 
growth strictly on a part of the skin. The most 


frequent form i-. the pig nicutury naeiis, or mole. 
This ma.v he simply a darker pigmentation of a 
circumscribed poi tion of skin ; or the pigmented 
skin may lie tfiickened and rough as well, and is 
often thickly covered with ban. Moles do not 
tend to inciease, and do not need to he treated 
unless for the sake of appearance, in that ease, 
lemoval by knife or destruction by caustics must 
be resorted to. 

When the name is used without qualification, a 
vascular na-vus or overgrowth of capillary blood- 
vessels is generally' meant, and the term is used of 
such abnormal growths in whatever organ or tissue 
they occur. The slightest form is sometimes called 
port-wine stain, and is sufficiently described by the 
name : there is just so much overgrowth as to pro- 
duce a deep red discoloration, without appreciable 
swelling of the pait affected. Frequently the 
abnormal tissue forms a distinct tumour, either in 
the skin, when it is of a dark red colour, or beneath 
it, when it may sometimes he recognised by a blue 
or purplish tinge. The most frequent situations 
of these vascular mevi are the skin and subcu- 
taneous cellular tissue of the face and head ; but 
they may’ occur elsewhere. The popular belief 
is that they are caused by the longing of the 
mother during her pregnancy for a lobster, or 
strowbeny or raspheiry, or some other ved-colomed 
article of food, and that the influence of her 
mind has impressed upon the fcelus a more or 
less vivid image of the thing she longed for ; and 
hence the name of mother-spot. Sometimes these 
turnouts waste auay spontaneously, and gi\e no 
trouble; hut fiequenlly they increase rapidly, in- 
vade the adjacent tissues, and ulcerate or slough, 
and thus become dangerous to life by lucmorrhage. 
When these tumours do not show a tendency to 
increase no treatment is necessary, except to 
remove the disfigurement. When treatment is 
desirable many diiierent methods may be employed, 
according to the form and situation of the tumour : 
e.g. removal liy knife or ligatnic; coagulation of 
the contained blood by electrolysis ; production of 
inflammation by application of caustics or, in 
infants, by vaccination upon the naivus. 

Nftga is, in Hindu Mythology, the name of 
deified serpents. Their king ih fciesha, the sacied 
serpent of Vishnu. 

N.lga Hills, a district of British India, the 
south-eastern extremity of Assam, with an ap- 
proximate aiea of 6400 sq. m. and a pop. of 
110,300. It consists of a mountainous region, 
covered with jungle and forest, the haunt of 
various wild animals, and is inhabited by the 
aboriginal Nagas and other semi-savage people, 
whose incessant raids into the more orderly British 
provinces occasioned much trouble from 1832 down 
to 1881. In that year their country was made 
an administrative district, and garrisoned with a 
native regiment. 

Nagiir. See Bednok, 

Nagasaki, a seaport of Kyushu, Japan, and 
for more than two centuries the only’ gate of com- 
munication for that empire with the outer world. 
Its harbour, famous for its beauty, is a narrow 
inlet about 3 miles in length. Near its head, 
beside the native town, is the low, fan-shaped 
island of Desliinm, where the Dutch factory was 
situated. Fiorn 1637 to 1859 the Dutch traders 
were immured in this prison of 250 x 80 yards, the 
monotony of their lives being varied by the arrival 
of the yeaily ship from Batavia, and the annual 
journey to Yedo, when presents were made to the 
BhOgun. Chinese traders were also permitted to 
carry oil a limited trade. In 1859 Nagasaki became 
one of the five open polls. The great Takashima 
coal-mine, situated on an island 8 miles seaward of 
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the entrance to the harbour, .serves to give im- 
portance to Nagasaki as a coaling station. Naga- 
saki also possesses a line dockyard and patent slip. 
The foreign settlement is situated on the Hat land 
at the east side of the hai hour. The Roman 
Catholic C'huich has a strong mission here, and in 
one ot the valleys in the neighbourhood is a com- 
munity of historical native Christians. Protestant 
missions are represented by the English Church 
Missionary Society, and the Ameiican Methodist, 
Episcopal, and (Dutch) Reformed Church missions. 
At the mouth of the iiaibour is the small island of 
Pappeiiberg (Takaboko). from which 300 Christians 
are said to have been burled in the frightful perse- 
cutions of the 17th century. Pop. (1389) 38,229. 

Nclg'illSl, a town in the North-west Provinces of 
India, IS miles NW. of Moiadabnd. Pop. 20,003. 

Nagpur, a city of British India, the seat of 
administration for the Central Piovinces, 450 miles 
ENE. of Bombay by mil. It lies embosomed in 
trees, has seveial handsome tanks, gardens, and 
temples, and extensive suburbs, but is not a 
healthy city, the mean temperature being 78°'7 F. 
Fine cloth fabrics arc woven, and there is an active 
tiade in wheat, salt, spices, and European goods. 
Here, on the 20th and 27th November 1817, a 
British force of 1350 men, commanded by Colonel 
Bcott, defeated a Mahratla army of 18,000 men. 
Pop. (1872) 84,441; (1881) 98,300.— The district 
of Nagpur has an aiea of 3786 sip m. and a pop. 
(1881) 697,356; the division, 24,040 sip m. and 
2,738,056 pop.— Chota Nagpore (q.v.) is a division 
of Bengal. 

Nag’s Hoad Consecration, a calumnious 
legend first circulated by Roman Catholics forty 
years after the event with respect to Archbishop 
Parker’s consecration (1559), to the ell'ect that 
he was conseciatcd in the most casual and ir- 
legular manner in the Nag’s Head Tavern, Cheap- 
side. The fucts of the case are that the election 
took place in the chapter-house at Canterbury, the 
cmdirmatiou at St Mary-le- Bow’s Church in Cheap- 
side, and the consecration in the chapel of Lambeth 
Palace, the consecrating bishops being Barton, 
Scory, C'overdale, and Hodgkin, 

Nall suit, a summer-resort on a small, rocky 
peninsula of Massachusetts Bay, 12 miles NE. of 
Boston. Pop. 808. 

Nahum. The seventh of the twelve minor 
prophetical books of the Old Testament is in- 
scribed : ‘ The burden of Nineveh, The book of 
the vision of Nalmm the Elkosliite. ’ The opening 
verses apeak (i. 2-8) in general terms of the 
certainty and awfulness of the divine judgment 
against the enemies of (Tod, and of bis unfailing 
goodness to those who put their trust in him ■, these 
irtnciples are then applied (i. 9-15) on the one 
land to some power, not yet named, ‘ that 
imagineth evil against the Lord ; ’ anti, on the 
other, to Judah (i. 15), who, though now afflicted, 
is to be afflicted no inoie. The second chapter 
opens with a rapid sketch of a military armament — 
the red shields, scarlet uniforms, flashing chariots, 
brandished spears — hurriedly summoned for defen- 
sive W'ar ; then Nineveh, first named in ii. 8, is 
seen as a ruined site which an inundation lias 
swept bare, and the great spoil of the 1 dwelling of 
the lions 1 is indicated rather than described. The 
subject is continued in the concluding chapter, 
which predicts for the bloody city, full as it is of 
lies and rapine, the same fate as lias already over- 
taken ‘ populous No’ (iii. 8) or No-ammon, the 
Egyptian Thebes. The date of the prophecy must 
thus be placed somewhere between the fall of 
Thebes— Le. not earlier than 666 B.C., and that of 
Nineveh— i.e. not later than 606 B.c. The explan- 
ation of i. 11 by former interpreters as alluding to 


Sennacherib is thus excluded ; the reference must 
rather he to some actual or threatened invasion of 
Judah in the reign of Manasseh, and most probably 
to that of A&Mirbaiiipal about 647 Ii.c., in which 
Manasseh was himself carried into captivity. The 
prophecy is written in classical Hebrew, and is 
characterised by a buhl and vivid originality of 
style, if also by a conciseness sometimes hoi der- 
ing on obscurity ; in more than one expression it 
has been thought that the writer betrays peisonal 
acquaintance with Ninevite affairs, anil it is con- 
jectured that lie may have been either an Israelite 
of the northern kingdom who in early youth had 
been deported after the fall of Samaria, or a 
Jtul.Tan who had been carried captive along with 
Manasseh. Of his personal history nothing is 
actually known; the name, which is not a \ery 
common one, reappears in Luke, iii. 25, and in the 
name of the Galilean Capernaum (‘village of 
Nahum’). He is described as a native of Elkosli, 
by which perhaps is to he undetstood the modern 
El-Kauseh, near Itaniah in Upper Galilee, though 
others think of Al-lvfish near Mosul, on the left 
hank of the Tigris, where the grave of the prophet 
has been shown since the 16th century. See com- 
mentaries by 0. Strauss (1853), C. A. Itlomqnist 
(1853), F. Gibl (1860), M. Breiteneicher (1861), 
L. lieinke (1867), and E. Malilei (1886), and works 
mentioned under Hosea. 

Naiads. See Nymphs. 

Naill.ati, a town ol Bengal, 23J miles NW, of 
Calcutta by rail. Pop. 21,533. 

Nails are flattened, elastic, horny plates, which 
are placed as protective coverings on the dorsal 
surface of the terminal phalanges of the lingers 
and toes. Each nail consists of a root, or part 
concealed within a fold of the skin ; a body, or 
exposed part attached to the surface of the skin ; 
and a free anterior extremity called the cilgc. 
The skin below the root and body of the nail is 
termed the matrix, from its being the part from 
which the nail is produced. This is thick, and 
covered with highly vascular papilla 1 , and its 
colour is seen through the transparent horny tissue. 
Near the root the papilla 1 are smaller and less 
vascular; hence the portion of nail corresponding 
to this part is of a whiter colour; from its form, 
this portion is termed the lunula. It is by the 
successive growth of new ccdls at the root and 
under the body of the nail that it advances for- 
wards, and maintains a due thickness, whilst at 
the same time its growth in a proper direction is 
ensured. The chemical composition of the nails 
is given in the article Horn, to which class of 
structures they belong. According to the observa- 
tion of Bean, the finger-nails grow at the rate of 
about two-fifths of a line in a week, while the 
toe-nails only grow with about one-fourth of that 
rapidity. When a nail lias been removed by 
violence, or has been thrown off in consequence of 
the formation of matter (pus) beneath it, a new 
nail is speedily formed, provided the matrix has 
not been seriously injured. 

There is a very common and troublesome affec- 
tion popularly known as ingrowing nail. Its most 
usual seat is by the side of the great toe. It does 
not in reality arise from any alteration of the nail, 
but from the adjacent soft parts being constantly 
pressed by the use of tight shoes against its edge. 
These parts become swollen and inflamed ; sup- 
puration ensues, and an intensely sensitive ulcer 
is formed, in which the nail is imbedded. Surgical 
advice should at once be resoiled to in these eases, 
as there is no probability that the ulcer will heal 
spontaneously, especially* if the patient continue to 
move about, and thus keep up irritation. In 
obstinate cases it is not unfrequeutly necessary to 
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remove a portion of the nail, an operation attended 
with much pain, although quickly performed. 

Xjlils. The making of nails by hand has been 
an established manufacture in the Birmingham 
district for 300 years. Before the successful (hut 
very gradual) introduction of machine-made nails, 
men, women, and children, to the number of 60,000, 
wcie engaged in the industry. They all worked, 
as nailers who foige nails by hand still do, in small 
shops or sheds attached to their houses. In lSlil, 
when the number employed at this work bad 
dwindled down to 26,000, nearly one-half weie 
females. At the village of St Ninians near Stilling 
in Scotland, where within the memory of pel sons 
still living 100 hands were employed in forging 
nails, there are now scarcely a dozen. After the 
introduction of slitting mills into England in I860, 
which supplied nail-iods of the proper section to 
nail-makers, the trade became localised where it 
still is and gradually nrospeied. Iron plates are 
cut up into nail-rods by a pair of slitting rolls 
with square grooves on their stu face. 

In making nails by hand, the nailer heats the 
end of the nail-rod at his small forge, and brings it 
into the form of the spike of a nail by a few strokes 
of his hammer on the anvil. It is then cut to 
whatever length is wanted on a chisel, leaving it 
still attached to the rod. Dropping it next into 
one of two holes in a ‘ bolster,’ and detaching it 
from tlie rod, the nailer forms the head from the 
projecting end by a few more strokes of his hammer, 
and then the nail is finished. Dies 01 ‘ swages ’ 
are required for the heads of ornamental nails. 

Nail-making machines are complicated and can 
hardly be understood without a number of illustra- 
tions and a lengthy description. Wo can only 
name the principal parts of one for making wrought 
nails from ‘ ridge’ rolled iron plate, which, though 
not of very recent design, lias been much used. 
Emm a strip of this sheet or plate, which has a 
single or double ridge along its edge, the machine 
cuts the nails crosswise and partially forms the 
head of each from the ridge at right angles to tlie 
spike. These cut pieces or blanks are next 
moulded to the required form between suitable dies 
or forming tools, and then other tools come into 
play to shape and finish the heads. In this process 
the nails are formed while the iron is heated. A 
brief description of tlie machines in use at one of 
the largest English nail-works is given in tlie 
Eiijfinear, 3d September 1SSG. 

Cub nails are made from strips of cold iron the 
breadth of which corresponds to the length of the 
nail, and the fibre of which runs the long way 
of the nail. In cut nails the production of shank 
and point is done at the same time, hut an 



additional operation is necessary if they require 
to be headed. The annexed diagram shows how 
these nails are made without waste of material. 

Horseshoe-nails, which are formed of the best 
charcoal iron, have hitherto been the most difficult 
to make by machinery, but machine-made nails 
even of this kind are now rapidly taking the 
market. A very large proportion at cut nails, as 
well as other kinds, are now made from Bessemer 
and Siemens- Martin steel, and the quality of these 
is superior to most of the old wrought-iron nails. 
Cast nails are also made for horticultural pur- 
poses, and for nailing laths to hold plaster. Some 
cast nails are annealed, and are then almost as 
tough .as wrought nails. Cast nails are also made 


in brass. Wiie mills, which are of Fieneli origin, 
are made by a machine in which the end of a leel 
of wire, while held for a moment by cam gripper, 
receives a blow from a punch to form the head. 
The wile is then pushed forward the length of 
a nail and two punches advance to hum the point, 
when a 1 knocker-oll ' throws out the finished nail. 

Since 1889 nails have been successfully made 
in America from tinplate scrap. This substance 
is sheet-iron, usually of excellent quality, anil its 
coating of tin is an advantage for some, if not 
for most kinds of nails. Moieover, scraps of it 
accumulate in large quantity w Ueievev tinplate 
goods are extensively made. For one size of nail, 
a blank of tinplate about lglh inch by jjtli inch is 
crushed up or flattened edgewise into the foim of 
a nail spike much in the same way as a fan is 
folded up ; or the blank caii he rolled up into a 
round nail. The machine for making these is the 
invention of Mr G. H. Pel kins of Philadelphia, 
and lias passed through several experimental forms. 
It perforins the cutting, crushing, gripping, and 
heading operations. 

Naini Tal, the summer-resort of the lieu- 
tenant-governor of tlie North-west Provinces of 
India, nestles between spurs of the Himalaya, be- 
side a beautiful lake 6409 feet above sea-level, "0 
miles N. of Bareillj . By a disastrous landslip lieie 
in 1880, 150 lives weie lost. There is a military 
convalescent depot. Pop. 6576, but over 10,000 
in the season (September). 

Nairnc, Carolina Oliphant, Baroness, 
song- writer, was born 16th .August 176B, at the 
‘auld house’ of Cask in Perthshire, the third 
daughter of its Jacobite laird. I11 1806 she maiiied 
her second cousin. Major William Murray Naivne 
(1757-1830), who in 1S24, by reversal of attainder, 
became the sixth Lord Naime, ami to whom she 
bore one son, William (1808-37). They settled at 
Edinburgh, and after lier husband’s death she 
lived for three yeais in Ireland, then for nine on 
the Continent, returning at last to the new house 
of Gask — the old one had been pulled down in 
1801. Here she died, ‘27th October 1845. Her 
eighty-seven songs appealed first under the 
pseudonym ‘Mrs Bogan of Bogan’ or ‘B.B.’ in 
The Scottish Minstrel (1821-24), and posthumously 
as Lays from Strathcarn. Not a few of them are 
mere Bowdlevisations of ‘ indelicate ’ favourites j 
but four at least live, and shall live, with the aiis 
to which they are wedded — the exquisite ‘Laud o’ 
the Leal’ (r. 179S), ami ‘Caller Herrin',’ 'The 
Laird o’ Cockpen,’ and ‘The Auld House.’ 

See Charles Rogers’ Life and Sonya of T.ady Nuirne 
(1869), and T. L. Kington Olipliant’s Jacobite Luivde of 
Gash (Giampian Club, 1870). 

Nairnshire, the fourth smallest county of 
Scotland, is washed on the north for 10 miles by 
the Moray Firth, and elsewhere bounded by Elgin 
and Inverness shires. Till 1891 it consisted of a 
main body, with a maximum length of 18 miles, 
a mean breadth of 11, and an area of 169 sq. m., 
and also of five detached portions situated in Elgin, 
Inverness, and Ross shires, which, having a total 
area of 31 sq. in., were annexed to Nairnshire in 
1476, hut disjoined therefrom by the Boundary 
Commissioner in 1891. Tlie chief rivers are the 
Nairn and tho Findhorn, the former rising in Inver- 
ness-shire, and flowing 38 miles north-eastward to 
the Moray Firth. Tlie suiface has a generally 
southward ascent from the fertile and well-wooded 
‘ laicli of Moray ’near the coast, till at Cam Glas on 
the son them boundary it attains 2162 feet. Locli Loy 
(1J by J mile) is the largest of seven small lakes. 
Less than one-fifth of the entire area is in cultiva- 
tion, more attention being paid to stock than to 
crops. Tlie chief antiquities are Kilravock ( 1400 ) 
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aiul Cawdui Castle (q.\.); at Auldearn, neai 
Nairn, Montrose (q.v.) won lii.s fouitli lictory. 
With Elginshire the county letums one member; 
anil with Inverness, ike. Niiirn town returns 
another. Pop. (1801) 8322; (13-11) 9217; (1881) 
10,435, of whom 1980 weie Gaelic-speaking. 

N.UIlN, the comity town, stands on the west 
hank of the river Nairn at its month in the Moray 
Filth, 10 miles by rail KNE. of Inverness. A 
pleasant little watering-place, with a small harbour, 
it was constituted n royal burgh by William the 
Lion. Grant, the African traveller, was a native. 
Pop. (1841) 2388 ; (1881) 4101. 

Kail'S) a Mohammedan caste in Malabar, who 
have peculiar marriage customs, described under 
Family (q.v.). Colonel H. Drury tells much about 
the Nair.s in hi-, Jleiiuiiieccuces (1890). 

Nilla is a Icgemlarj king of ancient India, whose 
love for Ilamav anti, the daughter of Ciiiina, king 
of Vidaibha, and flic adventures arising therefrom, 
forms a celelnated episode of the MuhAbhAruta 
(q.v.), as also of a separate poem, the Naludaya, 
attributed to Kalidasa as its author. 

NamuqiinS) the principal existing tribe of the 
race generally known under the name of Hotten- 
tots (q.v.). They inhabit the legion called Gieat 
Namaqualand, north of the Gariep or Orange 
River, and the country a few miles south of it, as 
far as the Kamiesbcrgen. They are a pastoral 
people of rather piedatory habit®, and live under 
the rule of 1 heir chiefs. 

Great Namaqualand, or Namaland, is the 
extensive region in South Africa north of the 
Cape Colony, extending from the Orange River 
to Damaraland (q.v.) northwards, and stretching 
inland from the west coast to 20“ E. long., the 
borders of British Beehuaualand. Since 1885 a 
German possession, with the exception of the small 
British coast territory of Walvisch Bay (q.v.), it 
has an area estimated at 400,000 sq. nr. ft is 
mainly a most sterile and barren region, and along 
a coast-line of upwards of 400 miles does not pre- 
sent a single running stream ; but a few little bays 
along the coast, such as Angia-Pequefia (q.v.), 
Sandwich Harbour, and Walvisch Bay, alibi'd safe 
anchorages. The Rhenish Mission, which has long 
been active here, has six stations in Namaland 
with over 2500 converts. There has often been 
war between Nainaquas and Hereros (see Damara- 
land). Little Namaqualand is a barren dis- 
trict of Cape Colony (q.v., Vol. II. p. 738), south of 
the Lower Change River. Much copper is mined 
here. 

Names are usually classed as either local or 
personal , but neiLher class cart bo profitably studied 
apart from the other ; since the names of places are 
frequently derived from the names of persons, while 
numerous personal names prove ultimately to he 
derived from local names. Thus, Washington, the 
capital of the United (states, derives its name from 
George Washington the first president ; his name 
in turn was derived from that of a Durham village 
where Iris ancestors resided, and this village itself 
obtained its name from Lire Wasings, a Teutonic 
clan. Names must therefore not he regarded as 
arbitrary signs— they have a meaning and a history, 
though owing to tire absence of early documents 
the history may he lost, and the meaning may be 
unascertninable with certainty. 

Local names are usually either descriptive, like 
Red liiver ; personal, like Charleston ; historic, 
like Point Turn again ; or transferred, like New 
South Wales. Another broad distinction may be 
drawn between the names of physical features, 
such as rivers and mountains, which are frequently 
tiro memorials of extinct or very ancient races, 
and the names of villages and hamlets, which are 


usually of more recent origin, and to a large extent 
are derived from the peisonal names of early set- 
tlers. Thus, in the United States, while the Red 
Men have disappeared, or have been withdrawn to 
lemote l enervations, they bare left behind them 
such familiar names as Niagara, Ohio, Potomac 
Mississippi, Missouri, Huron, Erie, Michigan’ 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts ; while places of 
habitation bear modem names, like Ihownsville 
GiantsLoivn, or Madison, derived fiom the names of 
settlers or politicians. In England also the names 
of riveis are chieily ancient anil Celtic, while those 
of places of habitation aio mainly iccent and Teu- 
tonic. There are four riveis in England called 
Avon, a word which in Celtic means ‘ uver ; ’ while 
fiom the Celtic wind uisi/c or u't/s i/, ‘ watei,’ we 
derive the names of the Esk, the Usk, the E\e, the 
Axe, the Ash, and the Wye ; and fiom linin', clwfr , 
or due, ‘ water,' we have the Dove, the Dovy, and 
probably the four Denvents ; while tain, ‘ wide,’ 
gives us the Tame and the Thames. On the 
other hand we know that Clapham was the 
‘ home ’ of the Osgod Cblpn, in whose house 
Hnithacnut diank himself to death, while Addle- 
thorpe was the place where Aidulfr settled. 

All aver Europe local names hear witness to races 
depai Led or ahsoi bed. Tims, w e find Races of Slavs 
and Celts in Germany, of Romans and Celts in 
Haul, of Phumieians on the Mediteirancim coasts, 
of Arabs in Sicily and Spain. Not a few names 
attest tho early extension of Phoenician commeice. 
Such are Malta, ‘ the refuge Catania, ‘the little’ 
harbour, in Sicily; Caitliage, ‘the new town;’ 
Oartliagena in Spain is Carthago Nova or New 
Carthage; Seville is the city ‘on the plain ; 1 
Malaga, ‘the place for salting' lish; Tarragona is 
‘the palace;’ Cordova, ‘the olive-press;’ and 
Lisbon, ‘ the walled ’ town. Arabic names are 
naturally more numerous both in Sicily and Spain. 
In Sicily, besides Marsala, ‘tho pin l o! Allah,’ we 
have several names containing the word halat, ‘a 
castle,' and ras, ‘a cape,’ such as Caltanisetta, 
Caltagirone, Calascibelta, t’alatatimi; together 
with Rasieaiizir, Rnsicalbo, and Rasacaraini. In 
Spain numerous riveis exhibit the Arabic wadi, ‘a 
river ' or ‘ valley,’ jn the Spanish form Gmul. Such 
aie Guadalquivor, ‘ the great river ; ’ Guadalaviar, 

' the white river ; ’ Guadalupe, * the river of the 
bay;’ ami many others. We find the Aiabic 
article «/ as a prefix in Algeciras, ‘the island,’ 
which is the same name as Algieis; as veil as in 
Almanza, ‘the plain;' Alnuulen, ‘the mine;’ 
Alcazar, ‘the palace;' Alcantara, ‘the bridge.’ 
The piovince .of Algarve means ‘the west;’ 
Alcala is ‘the castle ; ’ halat, ‘castle,’ so com- 
mon in Sicily, reappearing in the names of Cala- 
trava and Calahorra. The word Medina, ‘a city,’ 
is seen in Meditiaceli and Medina Sidonia ; while 
Gibraltar, ‘the mountain of Tarik,’ preserves the 
name of one of the earliest invaders. 

French cities, unlike those in England, frequently 
preserve the Celtic names of the Gaulish tribes of 
which they were the capitals. Thus, Paris was the 
capital of the Parisii, Rouen of the RuLhomagi, 
Amiens of the Ambiaui, Anas of the Atrebates, 
Evieux of the Elmroviees, Beauvais ol' the Bellovaci, 
Lisieux of tlie Lexovii, Chartres of the Gamutes, 
Itlicinm of the Itemi, Odilons of the Catalauni, 
Sens of the Seuonus, Sainles of the Santones, 
Hoissons of the Snessioucs, Tioyes of the Tricasses, 
Limoges of the Lcmovices, Poitiers of the Piclones, 
Tours of the Tunnies, Cahors of the Cadurci, 
Toulouse of tlm Tolosates, while Beni was the 
seat of the Bituriges. Such names are rare else- 
where, but Trfives (Trier) preserves tlic name of 
the Treviri, Turin of the Tanriui, Venice of the 
Veneti, Worcester of the Huiccil, Devon of the 
Daumones. 
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The way in which the dominion of Rome was 
established by the foundation of colonies and 
privileged cities can he traced over the greater part 
of Europe. The name of Cologne is a corruption 
of Colonia Agrippina, Lincoln of Lindum Colonia; 
Lodi was Laos Pompeii, Pampeluna was Pompelo 
or Ponipeiopolis. Friuli and Frejus are variant 
corruptions of Forum Julii, Forli of Forum 
Livii, Julich of Juliacum, Lillehonne of Juliabona, 
Beja of Pax Julia. Badajoz was Pax Augusta, 
Merida was Augusta Emerita, Saragossa was 
C.esarea Augusta. Augsburg, Aosta, Aoust, Augot, 
and Audi are corruptions of Augusta, Aiitun of 
Auguslodunum. Klagenfurt was Claudii Forum, 
Fiora was Forum Aurelii, and Orleans was Aurelia. 
We iind the name of Yalentinian in Valenciennes, 
of Giatianin Grenoble, of Hadrian in Adriauople, 
of Constantine in Constantinople; while Constance 
and Coutances bear the name of Constantius. Of 
the same class are Alexandria, Scanderoon, Antioch, 
and Seleuoia, which recall the dominion of Alex- 
ander and his successors. 

The Roman cities in Britain are commonly desig- 
nated by dialectic variations of the Anglo-Saxon 
ceastcv (a word derived from the Latin castra), 
which is usually appended to a fragment of the 
primitive Celtic name. Thus, in the Saxon region 
we have such names as Winchester, Chichester, 
Dorchester, Rochester, and Colchester. In Mercia 
we have Gloucester, Worcester, Leicester, Man- 
chester, and Chester. Tn the Angliair district we 
find Tadcaster, Lancaster Doncaster, and on the 
Welsh or Cornish frontier Wioxeter and Exeter. 
Rut many of our larger towns grew up in post- 
Roman times near the great fords over rivers; such 
are Oxford, Hereford, Hertford, Bedford, Chelms- 
ford, Guildford, Stail'ord, Stratford. That only the 
smaller streams were bridged is shown by the 
names of Cambridge, Tunbridge, Weybridge, and 
Uxbridge. 

Tlie nomenclature of Teutonic lands— Germany, 
England, and north-eastern France— fully bears 
out the description given by Tacitus of the Ger- 
mans, ‘ Null as Germanorum populis nrbes habitari, 
satis notum est ; ne pati quidein inter so jiuictas 
sedes. Colnnt discreti ac diversi, ut foils, ut cam- 
pus, ut liemns placuit.’ Hence the local names in 
England and Germany dillhr essentially from those 
of Italy, France, Spain, Wales, and Ireland in one 
important respect. The fiist element is frequently 
the name of the Teutonic settler who selected his 
home in held or forest. Round these isolated 
dwellings villages grew up, and became known as 
the ton , ham, thorpe, or by of the first settler and 
Ms family. Thus, to take a few village-names from 
a small district in Yorkshire, we find that a man 
named Asketel settled at Asselby and another at 
Haisthorpe, Anlaf at Anlahy, Bardolf at Barlby, 
Dugald at Duggleby, Fnlchar at Foggathorpe, 
Ganial at Ganton, Lambi at Langtborpe, Mirfll at 
Millington, Rether at Raibtliorpe, Hrolfr at Rowls- 
tou, Tlrorgrimr at Thornthorpe. In like manner the 
majority of German village-names are derived from 
the names of the earliest Teutonic settlers. Thus, 
we find Hrudulf at Kmlelsheim, Eudisleben, and 
Riidelshausen ; Wolfbert at Wolfertshausen ; Diet- 
rich at Dietersheim, Dietersliausen, and Dieters- 
dorf; Ratbold at Kappoltevweiler ; -and Rathevt at 
Rappertsweiler. 

On the other hand, in Celtic lands — Cornwall, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and parts of France — a 
more religious spirit has caused the villages more 
commonly to bear the name of some local hermit or 
evangelist, or of the saint to whom the church is 
dedicated. In Teutonic lands such names are rare, 
and, as in the case of St Albans or St Edmunds- 
bury, St Gallen or Glarus (St Hilaries), they 
commonly refer to a town which ban grown up 


under the shadow of some great monastery. In 
many parts of Fiance such names are more common, 
as in the case of St Oilier, St Denis, St Cloud, St 
Male, St Prn at, St Didiei, St Cyr, and about 
6000 other names. In Ireland sonic 2700 names 
begin with Kd, which denoted a ‘ church,’ or a 
monastic ‘cell.’ Thus Ivilkiaran is the church or 
cell of St Ciairan, Kilkenny of St Cannech, Kil- 
bride of St Brigid, Kilskecr of St Sciie, Ivillaloe 
of St Lua or Dalua, and Kiikee of St Claeide. In 
the Celtic part of Scotland we have a fair number 
of such names, though not so many as in the Isle of 
Saints; such, forinstance, are Kilmarnock, Kilfinau, 
Kilpatrick, and Kilsyth. Kirk ( ‘church’) is common 
in the Teutonic part of Scotland, as in Kirkcud- 
bright, Kirkcaldy, and Kirkpatrick. This prefix is 
also found in the north of England, where we have 
31 villages called lvirhy or Kirk by ( ‘ church village’ ). 
In the south of England church occasionally ib 
found as a sullix, as in Bonchurch and Whitchurch ; 
while in Axminstcr, Kidderminster, Leominster, 
and Westminster the sullix denotes a monastic 
foundation. In Wales the ecclesiastical prefix is 
usually Llan, meaning an 1 enclosme.’ Thus, Llan- 
dudno is the church of St Tudno, Llanbcris of St 
Peris, Llangollen of St Collcn, Llanfair of St 
Mary, Llanbadern of St Pndern, Llanilltyd of 
St illtyil. All the Welsh sees, Llamlatl, St Davids, 
St Asaph, and Bangor (‘the white choir’), are 
named from churches, whereas every English see, 
except the modern see of St Albans, beans a name 
of secular origin. Avery large number of Indian 
towns take their names from the temple of some 
deity ; Bombay, for instance, is a corruption of 
Mamhni, a goddess to whom an ancient temple 
was dedicated, and Calicut is Kali’s fortress. 

Names derived from conspicuous tiees or the 
nature of the vegetation are everywhere common. 
From the oak we have such English names as 
Acton, Aclam, and Auckland ; such Celtic names 
as Derry, Kildare, and Darrock; while there are 
about 200 Slavonic places called Dubrau. Those 
in Engdand named from the ush, such as Ashby and 
Ashton, amount to nearly the same number'; hut 
there are only 27, such as Appleby and Appleton, 
named from the apple, and 11 from the birch. The 
Slavonic name of the birch ( hrasa ) gives its name 
to 40 places ; the lime ( Upa ), to upwards of 200, 
including Leipzig, while in England wo liavu Lvnd- 
hurst, Linton, and a few more. We obtain Aider- 
shot and OIney from the alder ; Thorney from tire 
thorn ; Bromley from the broom ; Rusholme from 
the rush ; arid Fartihatu and Famborough from the 
fern. Selinus, one of the gieatest of the Greek 
cities in Sicily, took its name from tire wild paisley. 
There are also names from animals ; from the fox, 
for instance, wo have Lochmaddy, Todmorden, and 
Foxholes. Many towns take their names from tire 
rivers on which they stand. In England we have 
Exeter on the Exe,' Axminster on tire Axe, Oke- 
Imnrptori on the Oke, Taunton on the Tone, Maid- 
stone on the Medway, Plymouth, Dartmouth, and 
Falmouth on tlie Plym, Dart, and Fal ; while 
Hull, properly Kingston-npon-Hull, has usurped 
the name of the river Hull. In Asiatic Russia 
Tomsk, Tobolsk, and most of the chief towns are 
thus named. 

The commonest suffixes irr English place-names, 
denoting habitation or enclosure, arc -ton, -ham, 

- worth , -stow, and -bury in the south, and -by, 
-thorpe, -toft, -f/arth, and -thimite. in the north. 
The patronymic srrffix -ing, either alone, as in 
Woking anil Barking, or combined with -ton or 
-hum, as iir Buckingham and Birmingham, Isling- 
ton and Kensington, denotes the settlement of a 
family or elan. The more usual suffixes not denoting 
habitation are -ey, -ley, -field, -ford, and -bridge. 
One of the commonest English village-names is 
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Newton. There are 120 Newtons, 17 Newbiggins, 
12 Newport 1 -, 11 New bolds, 11 Newnhams, ami 10 
Newcnstles. Burton, which means an enclosure on 
a burli or hill, occurs 00 times; Barton ( bcre-tun ), 
ft giange or enclosure for corn or barley, occurs Jo 
times. Hutton, an enclosure on a hoo or projecting 
heel of land, is also very common, Tlieie are also 
77 Suttons, 51 Nortons, 0(1 Westons, and 14 Eastons. 
The settlements of the Danes in Ireland are marked 
by the names of such important towns as Wateiford, 
Wexford, Carlingford, Limerick, and Wicklow; and 
three out of the four Irish piovinces, Leinster, Ulster, 
and Munster, where the suffix -ster means a settle- 
ment or district. In Normandy the Danish suffixes 
■by, - toft , - thorjjc , and -Jlcd appear in the forms of 
■bumf - tot , - tour i>, and -Jlcitr, as in Marbienf, Quille- 
beuf, Ivetot, Clitourps, Harileur, and Hontlonr. 
The usual suffixes in (lerman names are -u-etlrr, 
■Icben, -hof, -hausen, -ham, -clorf, ■ wik, -stailt, 
-burg, -bold, -hall, -sits, -ing or -ingen, all of which 
denote habitation or enclosure, while -rial or -rode 
signifies a clearing, and -maid, -holt, -fold, and 
-/mm refer to uninhabited places. 

In Celtic names, contrary to the Teutonic prac- 
tice, the substantival element conies first, and the 
adjectival last. Thus, Cwmhechan is Celtic, Aildis- 
combe is English, Dairy is Celtic, Kydal is English. 
The commonest element in Irish names is hailc 
(Anglicised bally), meaning ‘a town-land’ or ‘vil- 
lage,’ which is found in the names of U400 Irish 
town-lands. Very frequent also aie Lis, Hath, Dun, 
ami Unit or, Cctcr, or Cur, which denote ‘ fortified 
places;' Bod and Tigh (Welsh Ty), ‘a house;’ 
Trc, common in Cornwall, means ‘a village Kil 
means ' a church ;’ Ath, ‘a ford;’ Coed and Coil, ‘a 
wood;’ Clou, Atjh, Hurt, Blair, and Magh or May 
denote Diehls and plains ;’ Ben, Pen, Venn, Slicvc, 
Drum, Ccfn, Bryn, Mull or Mod, Ard, Titllu, 
Knock, lios denote 'hills and ridges;’ Strut h, 
Glen, Nant aie ‘valleys;’ Carriek or Cruiij means 
‘a rock;’ Macn anil Clogli, ‘a stone,’ the plural 
Cluyhttn denoting either ‘stepping-stones,’ or the 
'gravestones’ in a churchyard ; Inis or Inch is ‘an 
island ; ’ Cul or Cool, ‘ a corner ; ’ Tuber, ' a well ; ’ 
Iihas, ‘ a moor Tret, ‘ a strand ;’ and Lough, Loch, 
or Lyn, ‘a lake,’ Of the adjectival components 
the commonest aie Dior, ‘great;’ beg, ‘little;’ 
garw, ‘ rough ; ’ gins and Until, ‘ green ’ or ‘ gray ; ’ 
dnbh, * black ; ’ gorm, 1 blue ; ’ buiclhe or boy, 

‘ yellow ; ’ clectrg, ‘ red ; ’ gal and ban, ' white. ’ Thus, 
Beumoro is ‘the great hill;’ Balfour, 'the cold 
town ; ’ Ard glas, 1 the gray height. 1 

In Turkish names the commonest components are 
koi, ‘village;’ hissur, ‘castle;’ serai, ‘palace;’ 
kopri, ‘bridge;’ hrnnman, ‘hot baths y bazar, 

‘ market ; ’ dugli, ‘ mountain ; ’ bayli, ‘ garden ; ’ sit, 

‘ water ; 'erm.uk, ‘ river ;_’ deiujhis, ‘ sea ; ’ Hi, ‘dis- 
trict;’ with the qualifying elements ycni, ‘new;’ 
eski, ' old ; ’ kara, ‘ black ; ’ ak, ‘ white ; v kezil, ‘ red ; ’ 
ala, ‘beautiful;’ bala, ‘high.’ Thus, we have 
Yeni-koi, 1 new village ;’ Eslu-bazar, ‘old market;’ 
Kara-su, ‘ black water ; ’ Ak-serai, ‘ white palace ; ’ 
Bala-hissar, ‘high castle;’ lCezil-ennak, ‘the red 
river;’ Ak-dagh, ‘white mountain ;’ Mus-tagh, 
‘snowy mountain;’ Ala-hagh, ‘beautiful garden.’ 
Chinese names are usually easy to explain. We 
have names from colours, such as Hoang -ho, 

' yellow river,’ and Hoang-hai, ‘yellow sea;’ fiom 
position, such as Nan-king, ‘southern capital;’ 
Nan- shall, ‘southern mountains;’ Ho-nan, ‘south 
of the liver;’ Yunnan, ‘south of the clouds;’ 
Tong-king, ‘eastern capital;’ Shan tung, ‘east of 
the mountain ; ’ or from size, as Ta-kiang, ‘ great 
river.’ 

Countries often take their names from some 
small district which first became known to the 
outer world ; from some ruling or conquering tribe ; 
or from relative position. Thus, Asia originally 


denoted only the plain of Ephesus, Africa the plain 
of Carthage, Euiope the plain of Thebes. India 
derives its name from the people who dwelt on the 
hanks of the Indus ; Switzerland fiom the village 
of Scliwyz ; Peru fiom a small stieam near Panama 
800 miles north of the present boundary ; Italy from 
a district in Calabria which liist became known to 
Lhe Cheeks ; Greece fiom a liibe in Epiius, probably 
not of Greek race, who first came in contact with 
the .Romans; Russia from a Finnic connption of 
the Swedish name of the vikings who occupied 
Novgorod ; Hungary, Bohemia, and Bavaria from a 
temporary occupation liy Huns and Iloii ; Scotland 
from the Scots, an invading Irish sept ; England 
from the Angles; France from the Franks, a Ger- 
man tribe whose chiefs founded the ruling dj mistv • 
Sweden and Denmark from (lie Suiones and the 
Danes ; Palestine from the Philistines who occu- 
pied the portion of the coast which fust became 
known to the Greeks ; and Portugal from Opoito, 
the first part of the modern kingdom to he con- 
quered from the Moors. Spain is the land fiom 
which the I’liauiicians obtained the skins of 
‘ labbits ; ’ Brazil is the land \\ hich yielded the 
brcizct, a valuable dye-wood; Poland means ‘the 
plains ; ’ Lorraine takes its name from Lothair, 
Bolivia from the liberator Bolivar, China fiom the 
T’sin dynasty; Japan and Anatolia aie both ‘lands 
of the rising sun;’ the Deccan is ‘the south 
country;’ Nonvfty, ‘the noillieni route’ taken by 
the vikings ; Austria is ‘ the Eastern realm ; ' West- 
phalia, the land occupied by the inhabitants of the 
‘western plain’ of the \Vesei. Northumberland 
was originally the whole district ncith of the 
Ifumher ; Sutherland, Surrey, Suffolk, Sussex, 
Norfolk, Northampton, Essex, Wessex, and West- 
morland are all named from their position. 

Nations are fiequetllly called by their neighbour 
by a name different from that by which they desig- 
nate themselves. Tims, Germany is a name bor- 
rowed by the Romans fiom the Gauls, and is 
applied to a countiy called DeuLschlaud by its 
inhabitants, who designate themselves as Deutsche, 

1 the people,’ while the Slavs call them Niemiee, 
which means the ‘ dumb ’ or ‘ unintelligible ' people. 
Their French name is derived from that of the 
Allennumic frontier tribe ; the Magyars call them 
Swabians, the Finns and Gypsies call them Saxons. 
The ’Welsh call us Saxons, while we call ourselves 
Englishmen. Welsh is a general term meaning 
‘foreigners,’ applied by Teutonic races to non- 
Teutonic tribes. We apply it to the Cyniry, the 
Germans apply it to Italians. Cornwall, pionerly 
Corn-wales, is the land inhabited by the Welsh of 
the horn ; Walloon and Wallachian are Teutonic 
names used to denote neighbouring races speaking 
neo-Latin dialects. Those whom we call Lapps 
call themselves Sabine. Those whom we call 
Finns call themselves Quains or Suonialaiset, and 
by the Russians aie called Tsclmds, which means 
‘ foreigners ’ or ‘ barbarians. ’ The people who call 
themselves either Slavs, ‘the speakeis,’ or Serbs, 

‘ kinsmen,’ were called by the Germans Wends, 
which means ‘foreigners’ or ‘strangers.’ 

The map abounds with names which reeonl 
recent discovery or settlement. The Straits of 
Magellan, Torres Strait, the Bermudas, the islands 
of Juan Fernandez and Fernando Vo hear the 
names of Spanish and Portuguese explorets ; Cape 
Horn, the Orange River, New Zealand, New 
Holland, the Gulf of Carpentaria, and Tasmania 
or Van Diemen’s Land bear \\ itness to the enter- 
prise of the Dutch; Montreal, Detioit, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and St Louis to French colon- 
isation in America ; Behring Strait bears the name 
of a Dane in the Russian service ; while Hudson 
Bay, Baffin Bay, Davis Strait, Cook Strait, Bass 
Strait, Vancouver Island hear the names of 
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English explores. Jamestown, Charleston, Car- 
olina, Albany, New York, and Pennsylvania date 
fiom tlie time of the Stunt Is, while Virginia points 
to an earlier, and Georgia to a later period. 

In attempting to discover the meaning of names 
it is essential to discover the oldest forms —phonetic 
corruption, assimilation, and popular etymology 
having often disguised the modern forms beyond 
recognition. Thus, in the case of Brighton, the 
ancient form Brill tel mes-stan shows that Brigh, 
the first syllable, is the genitive of the proper 
name Brihthelm, and that the second syllable is 
not ton hut stone, the name probably referring to a 
stone house built by an early Saxon settler. So 
Thornthorpe is shown by its old form to have 
nothing to do with the thorn-tree, hut to he the 
thorp of Thorgi'imr, while Westow is the ‘ woman's 
place.’ Dr.ypool is Dritpol, the muddy or dirty 
pool and not the dry pool ; Thixendale takes its 
name from the sixteen dales which form the town- 
ship; Durham is an assimilated form horn Dun- 
liolin, and Stepney from Htohenhithe. 

The old dative or locative suffixes which occur 
in the early forms of so many English and German 
names have been either disused or assimilated to 
other usual suffixes. Thus, the locative Wellon 
(‘at the wells’) lias become Welliam, Huson (‘at 
the houses’) lias become Ilowsham, G'olnun (‘at 
the summits’) is now Cowlam, Chillon (‘at the 
springs’) has become Kilham, Aclun (‘at the 
oaks') is now Acklam, Fivelac (‘five pools’) is 
Filey, and Iiodestain (‘rood-stone’) is now Rud- 
ston. These instances may sullice to show that it 
is of little use to guess at the meaning of the name 
from mere modem forms ; it is only when the 
ancient form of the name has been recorded that 
the meaning can be nscei tained with certainty. 

Persona! names as a rule are less obscure in their 
origin and meaning than local names, but owing 
to their tendency to transference arid migration 
they are more liable to degradation and mutilation. 
Thus, John, Gian, Hans, and Ivan are derived from 
Joannes ; Bandy and Alec from Alexander ; Jim, 
Iago, James, and Hamish from Jacob; Beppo, 
Seppi, Fifine, and Joe from Joseph; Peggy, 
Gretchen, Maggie, and Madgo from Margaret. 
The origin of most of our names now in common 
urg is either 1 Semitic, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, or 
Celtic. To these five classes we may therefore 
direct our chief attention. 

The old Semitic names were frequently com- 
pounded with the names of deities, as is seen in 
the names of Babylonian and Assyrian monarehs. 
The name of Nebuchadnezzar is a prayer, ‘Nebo 
defend the crown;’ Nebushasban means ‘Nebo 
save me ; ’ Merodaeli-haladan is ‘ Mardnk gave a 
son;’ Abednego means ‘the servant of Nebo;’ 
Mordecai is ‘ belonging to Marduk ; ’ Shalmaneser, 
1 Shalman is favour-aide.’ The names of the 
Assyrian kings, Assur-bani-pal, Assur-ddn, Assur- 
natsir-pal, contain the name of the eponymous god 
of Assyria. Many Hebrew names were formed on 
the same principle. Thus, Obadiah means ‘ the 
servant of the Lord’ (Jehovah); Abdiel, ‘the 
servant of God’ (Elohim) ; Tobias or Tobiah, ‘ the 
Lord is good;’ Ahijah, ‘the Lord is a father;’ 
Ahijah, ‘the Lord is a brother;’ Jehu, ‘the Lord 
is He;’ Neliemiali, ‘the Lord comfortelh ; ' Joel, 
‘the Lord is God;’ Elijah, ‘God is the Lord.’ 
Many Hebrew names thus compounded, such as 
Elizabeth, Samuel, Daniel, Josiali, Joshua, and 
John (Jehohanan, ‘whom Jehovah gave;’ Gr. 
Joannes ), have become common among ourselves, 
together with a few, such as Mary, James, Ann, 
and Thomas, which do not contain the divine 
names. Modern Arabic names are derived either 
from those of the Old Testament, as Moussa, 
Yacoob, Yusuf, Suleiman, and Ayoub (Job); or, 


like Ali, Ha^san, Fatima, and Mohammed, fi oni 
the family of the Prophet; or from bynames of 
the Piophet, like Aclunet (Ahmed), ‘the praised.' 
Many are compounded with divine titles, like Ahd- 
el-Kader, ‘ the seivant of the Holy One ; ’ or Abd- 
el-Raman, ‘ the servant of the Exalted One.’ 

A Greek, like a Helnew, bore only one name, 
though he might be described, for distinction, by 
the name of his father or of his biilliphice, as 
Thucydides the Athenian, or Alcibiades the son of 
Clinias. The name of the eldest son was fie- 
quently the name or a variation of the name of that 
of tlie paternal grandfather. The usage of bearing 
only a single name led to tlie great variety of Greek 
names, in Lire invention of which much ingenuity 
was displayed. Such are Aristarchus, ‘ tlie heat 
governor;’ Agathocles ‘good fame;’ Aiexandei, 

' the helper of men ; ’ Philippus, ‘ the hnr„e lover ; ’ 
Philemon, ‘the lovev of thought;’ Aristobulus, 
‘best counsel.’ Of similar construction are 
Demosthenes, Plutaich, Callicrates, Archimedes, 
Arehimachns, Anaxander. There are also patro- 
nymics in - ides , as Aristides and Anaxamlrides. 

Tiie Romans seem at first to have borne only 
one name, but at a veiy early period they adopted 
the Sabine practice, using a prenomen or peisonal 
name, such as Titus, Quintus, or Marcus, followed 
by a gentile or tribe name, ending in - ins, such as 
Julius, Claudius, oi Tullius. This, in the case of 
patricians, was followed by a cognomen, usually 
derived fium some peisonal peculiarity, such as 
Cesar, Cicero, Naso, Torquatos. Thus, in tlie 
case of Marcus Tnllins Cicero, Marcus is the pre- 
nomen, Tullius the nomen, and Cicero tlie cog- 
nomen. Occasionally, in tlie case of distinguished 
personages, an honorific agnomen, or second cogno- 
men, was added, such as Africanus or Germanicus. 
A man might he called by the prenomen or the 
cognomen, or by the prenomen and nomen, or by 
the prenomen and cognomen. Thus, Cains Julius 
Ciesar might be called either Cains, or Caesar, or 
Caiu3 Julius, or Cains Ciesar, hut our modem 
appellation Jnlius Ciesav would have been contrary 
to Homan usage. 

Tlie old Teutonic names weie compounded of 
two elements, a substantive and an adjective, 
usually expressing tlie characteristics most prized 
by a fierce and warlike race. The commonest com- 
ponents are bern, ‘ hear ; ’ wulf or ulf, 1 wolf ; ' urn, 

‘ eagle ; ’ her or liari, ' warrior ; ’ helm, ‘ helmet ; ’ 
gar, ‘ spear ; ' stem, ‘ stone ; ' wine, ‘ friend ; ’ wald, 

‘ power ; ’ mund, ‘ protection ; ’ rath or red, ' coun- 
sel ; ’ grim, ‘fierce;’ hard, ‘stern;’ bald, ‘hold;’ 
adal or ethel, ‘ noble ; ’ hrod or rod, ‘ glorious ; ’ 
hart, ‘bright.’ Thus, Bernard is ‘ tlie stern hear ; ’ 
Arnold, ‘ oagle strength ; ’ Roger, ‘ glorious spear ; ' 
Richard, ‘stern might;' Robert, ‘glorious bright- 
ness;’ Albert, ‘noble brightness;’ Alfred, ‘noble 
peace ;’ Athelstan, ‘ noble stone ;’ Edmund, ‘noble 
protection;’ Ethelred, 1 noble counsel.’ 

The Teutonic name system prevailed among the 
Franks, Burgundians, and Normans in France, 
the Gotlis and Lombards in Italy and Spain, as 
well as in England, Germany, and Scandinavia. 
Hence we get such French names as Louis 
(Hlodwig)and Lothair (Hiodocbar), with Italian 
names, such as Humberto and Garibaldi, and 
Spanish names, such as Gonzalo and Fernando. 
In England a complete change came in with the 
Norman conquest. In the early entries in the 
Durham Liber Vitic we find only such Anglian names 
as Herebald, Cynbert, Edwin, Arkel, and Bernulf. 
In the Durham Bolden hook, compiled about a 
hundred years after tlie Conquest, Norman names, 
such as William, Robert, Walter, and Ralph, are 
usual among tenants, hut the fathers of these men, 
when their names are recorded, are mostly of the 
old English type, such as Osbert and Turkil. 
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In 1380, when Bishop Hatfield made his survey 
of the same mamas, the old English names had 
disappeared. No less than 40 per cent, of the men 
are named John, followed by William with 22 per 
cent., while, if we add Robert and Thomas, 80 per 
cent, of all the men’s names are accounted for. 
In the West Riding poll-book of 1379 Jolin also 
heads the list, and more than half the men are called 
either John, William, Thomas, or Richard. In the 
13th century William is the commonest name, in 
the 14th and following centuries John is first, 
with William second, till after the Revolution of 
1688 William resumed, and has ever since retained 
the first place. This, popularity of John, a name 
hardly to be found in Domesday, is belioved to be 
due to the supposed suitability in baptism of the 
Baptist’s name. So Jordan was a name commonly 
given to children who were baptised in water which 
had been brought from the Jordan by pilgrims or 
crusaders. The prevalence of William is due to 
William the Conqueror, of Robert to sympaLhy 
with the misfortunes of his son. Thomas came in 
with the murder of the great archbishop ; the cru- 
sading exploits and the imprisonment of Richard I. 
made the name popular, while to the adventures of 
the paladins we owe Roland, Roger, and Reginald. 
In the 14th century Charles, James, and George 
are almost unknown, and even Henry is unusual. 
Charles only became popular after the execution 
of Charles I., and George came in with the Hano- 
verian dynasty. In the 14th century Mary, Sarah, 
and Ann, now so common, are scarcely to be found, 
and Elizabeth usually appears in the form of 
Isabella. One-third of the women are named 
either Agnes or Alice. If to these we add Joan, 
Margaret, Isabella, Cecilia, and Matilda, 75 per 
cent, of the women are accounted for. The great 
vogue of Agnes and Alice is explained by popular 
metrical legends, In the time of Charles I. Agues 
has descended from the first place to the tenth,' and 
Alice from the second to the sixth. Ann and 
Elizabeth now head the list, followed by Jane, 
Margaret, Mary, Alice, Isabel, Dorothy, and Ellen, 
in the order named, while Sarah is seventeenth. It 
may be noted that it was not till after the Restora- 
tion that two baptismal names wore given to the 
same person. 

Surnames were of very gradual introduction. In 
the ease of Ethelred the Unready, Edmund Ironside, 
or Harold Bluetooth, we have not surnames, but 
mere nicknames, which did not descend to the 
children. Hereditary surnames make their appear- 
ance in the 12th century, in the 14th they are 
usual rather than exceptional, and even now in the 
mining distriuts of England and in some parts of 
Wales they are not universally used. It is easy to 
detect the process by which surnames were intro- 
duced. Thus, at the end of the 14th century we 
have Richard Johnson, sou of John Richardson, 
where Johnson and Richardson are plainly descrip- 
tions or designations, hut not true surnames. In 
the next generation Johnson would become the sur- 
name. In the same century we find families whose 
members are designated as John Smyth, son of 
Thomas Wright, Agnes Smythwyf, and Alice 
Sniybhdoghter. We may detect the origin of 
such residential surnames as Wood, Green, Lane, 
Townshsnd, Yates, and Wells in the descriptive 
entries Jolin at the Wode, William by the Green, 
Alice in the Lane, Agnes at the Towneml, Richard 
by the Kirkgate, Thomas atte the Welle. Other 
names, chiefly those of tradesmen and artisans, 
indicate recent migration, such as John of Don- 
caster, _ or William of York, while among the 
franklins and esquires we find territorial sur- 
names such as John de Cawoocl of Cawood. 
In addition to these residential and territorial 
surnames, patronymics, such as Jones, Johnson, 


and Jenkins, are innumerable. There are alsi 
nicknames like White, _ Hogg, and Goodfullow 
which have become hereditary ; surnames of office 
such as William le Mayor and Robert 1c Falconer 
and a very large class of names of occupation. 
Tims, the surnames Lister, Walker, Dyer, Fuller 
Tozer, Tucker, and Webster all lefer to the manu- 
facture of cloth ; Skinner, Barker, Loriiuer, and 
Sadler to that of leather. 

The oldest Celtic names resemble the Teutonic 
names in their construction. Tims Dumnorix may 
be translated ‘ the world king ; ’ Toutorix, ■ the 
tribe king Vergobretos, ‘the excellent judge;’ 
Cunobelinus (Cymbeline), ‘the war chief ; 1 Boadi- 
cea, ‘the victorious.’ At a later time we get 
names of another description, such as Ruadliri 
(Anglicised Rory), ‘the rod;’ Buidlie (Anglicised 
Boyd), ‘the yellow;’ Cumara, ‘the sea-Tiound’ 
(whence MacNamara) ; Scolaidhe, now Scully, 
‘ the reciter’ or ‘ story-teller ; ’ Bliaird, now Baird, 
‘ the hard ; ’ Taidhg, now Teague and Tiglie, ‘ the 
poet ; ’ and Liagh, now Legge, ‘ the physician ’ 
or ‘leech.’ With the introduction of 'Chiisti- 
anity wo get names of another class, as Taggart 
(a corruption of sctcerdos), ‘the priest.’ From 
maol, ‘a tonsnred servant,’ we have such names 
as Malone, Malony, and Mulroady. Malcolm 
means ‘the tonsured servant of Bt Columha.’ 
From (jiolla (Anglicised as gillie), ‘a youth’ or 
‘ servant,’ we obtain Kelly, ‘ the servant, ; ’ Gil- 
christ, ‘ the servant of Christ ; ’ Gillespie, ‘ the 
servant of the bishop;’ Gill)], ‘the servant of St 
Paul ; ’ Gilbride, ‘ the servant of St Bridget ; ’ Gil- 
roy, ‘ the red-haired servant.’ Maij or Mac, ‘son,’ 
which in Welsh becomes Map and Ap, has given 
rise to a host of patronymic surnames. Maclean 
is Mac-giolla-Ean, ‘ the son of the servant of 
John.’ Mackay, Magee, and Kay are corrup- 
tions of MaoAedha; Kogan is MacEgan, Qnain is 
Maclan (Johnson), Rew is MacIIugh, Keary and 
Carey are MacCiardha, Quin is MacCoinn, Quirk 
is MacCovc, Kane and Caine are MacCatliain, 
Clog is MacLeagh, Cayley is MaeC’aolaidhe, and 
Macphei sou means ‘the son of the parson.’ So in 
Wales Price and Bryce are Ap Rhys, Powell is Ap 
Howel, Pugh is A)) Hugh, Parry and Barry are Ap 
Harry, Bowen is Ap Owen, aud'Bevan is Ap Evan 
(Johnson). The Irish vtt, ‘ grandson ’ or ‘ descend- 
ant,’ which has become O’, has also given rise to in- 
numerable patronymic surnames, but is not found 
in .Scotland or the Isle of Man. 

It may he mentioned that in England any one 
may take another surname or as many surnames 
ns he pleases without either an act of parliament or 
royal license. 

The literature of the subjeot is very extensive, but for 
the most part iB either obsolete or uncritical. Three 
painstaking monographs, Fcirstemann’s Altdeutachcs 
Namenbuck, Joyce’s Origin and History of Irish Names 
of Places, anti Moore’s Surnames and Place-names of the 
Isle of Man, may be almost unreservedly commended. 
The Etymoloyisch-geographisckes lexicon of Dr Egli is 
fairly comprehensive, dealing with more than 17,000 
names, and, though not invariably accurate, is a useful 
book of reference. Dr Taylor's Words and Places and 
Mr Bnrdsley’s English Surnames are less technical, and 
cover a wide field. Lower’s Patronymica Pritannica, 
Coclieria’ Les Noms de Lieu, Buttmaim’s Die Deut- 
schcn Ortsnamen, Miss Yonge’s History of Christian 
Names, Miss Blaikie’s Dictionary of Place-names , and 
two books by Mr Ferguson, Surnames as a Science and 
The Teutonic Name System, may also be consulted, 
always witli caution, though usually with advantage. 

Namur (Flem. Ncimen), a city of Belgium, at 
the conlluence of the Sarnbre with the Meuse, 35 
miles by rail SE. of Brussels. With the exception 
of the picturesque citadel (1784), the old fortifica- 
tions have been razed since 1S6G, their place being 
taken by a cordon of seven forts. The town itself 
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has suffered so much hy war that it offers little o£ 
interest— the cathedral, completed in 1772, with 
the grave of Don John of Austria ; the Jesuit 
church of St Loup (1653), a large military school, 
an antiquarian museum, monuments of Leopold I. 
and the geologist Omalius d'Halloy (1783-1875), 
&c. Namur is noted for its cutlery, and also 
manufactures firearms, leather, paper, and tobacco. 
Pop. (1871) 26,030; (1889) 28,706. Namur was 
captured hy Louis XIV. in 1092, but recaptured in 
1695, after a ten weeks’ siege, hy William III. and 
‘my uncle Toby.’ 

The province of Namur, on the French frontier, 
lying between Hainanlt and Luxembourg, has an 
area of 1414 sq. m. Fertile and rich in minerals, 
it is watered by the Meuse, Samhre, and Lesse, 
and traversed by wooded spurs of the Ardennes 
(2000 feet). Pop. (1871 ) 313,655 ; (1SS9) 338, 1SG. 

Nanaimo, a town on the east coast of 
Vancouver Island, 74 miles by rail NNW. of 
Victoria. There are large coal-mines in the 
district, and the town is the chief seat of this 
trade. Pop. of district, 2803. 

Nana Sallil), the name under which Dnndhu 
Panth, adopted son of the ex-peslnva of the 
Mahvattas, became known as the leader of the 
Indian Mutiny in 1857. Born about 1821, the son 
of a Brahmin in the Deccan, and educated as a 
Hindu nobleman, he was bitterly disappointed that 
when the peslnva died in 1851 the latter’s pension 
was not continued to himself ; and, industrious in 
fanning discontent with the English rule, on the 
outbreak of the Mutiny he was proclaimed peshwa, 
and was responsible for the massacres at Cawnpore 
(q.v., and see India). After the suppression of 
the rebellion he escaped into Nepal. The date of 
his death is not known. 

Nancy, a beautiful French town, capital of the 
department of Mcurthe-et-Moselle, lies on the left 
bank of the river Meurlhe, at the foot of wooded 
and vine-dad hills, 220 miles by rail E, of Paris 
and 94 E. of Stvasbuvg. It comprises, besides 
several suburbs, the old and now towns (the 
former with narrow irregular streets, the latter 
open and handsome). It contains many line 
squares and imposing edifices, and owes much of 
its architectural adornment to Stanislas Leszcinski, 
who, after abdicating the crown of Poland in 1735, 
continued to I'eside here as Duke of Lorraine till 
his death in 1766. His statue ( 1831 ) stands in the 
Place Stanislas, the principal square, which is 
surrounded by important public buildings, as the 
hGtel-de-ville, the bishop’s palace, and the theatre. 
Other noteworthy features are the cathedral ( 1742 ) ; 
the churches Des Cordeliers and Notre Dame do Bon 
Secours ( 1738), both with interesting monuments; 
St Epvre (1875); the 16th-century ducal palace, 
with the Lorraine museum ; statues of General 
Drouot (1853) and Thiers (1879); and half a 
dozen gates, looking more like triumphal arches. 
The institutions include a university with four 
faculties, a lyceum, and a library of 40,000 
volumes. It has been the main centre of research 
into the therapeutic value of hypnotism. Nancy, 
which lias grown much in importance since the 
German annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, has manu- 
factures of cotton and woollen goods, artificial 
flowers, iron, tobacco, &c. ; but its staple industry 
is embroidery on cambric and muslin. Pop. (1872) 
52,565; (1886) 79,020. Nancy, dating from the 
12th century, was the capital of the duchy of 
Lorraine (q.v.). It was the scene of the death of 
Charles the Bold (1477), and the birthplace of 
Callofc and Claude Lorraine. See works hy Cayon 
(1846), Lepage (1866), and Courts (1886). 

Narnia Devi. Sec Himalaya. 

Nautili. See Kiiea. 
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Nankeen Ootll is a very durable fabric made 
of a kind of cotton grown in China which is 
naturally of a buff-yellow colour, and this is also 
the colour of Urn cloth. The plant which yields it 
is a mere variety of Gos&mrimn herbaeeum, the 
species which yields the ordinary white cotton of 
India and China. Tn the first half of the 19tli 
century Nankeen cloth was much used in Great 
Britain foi ladies’ and children's attire, and also 
for men’s trousers. It is still exported from China, 
hut is now seldom seen in England. Imitations of 
it were made in Europe hy dyeing white cotton, 
and the name ‘Nankeen,’ when now applied, as it 
sometimes is, to certain kinds of cotton goods manu- 
factured in England, is not confined to fabrics 
resembling genuine Nankeen cloth. 

Nanking, capital of the province of ICiangsu, 
formerly the capital of China, on the Yangtse 
River, 130 miles from its mouth. Its name sig- 
nifies the Southern Capital. Since the removal of 
the seat of government to Peking (Northern Capi- 
tal) in the beginning of the 15th century, the 
official name has been Kiangning, though the old 
name is preferred popularly. From 1853 to 1S64 
it was the capital of the Taiping rebels, who 
destroyed nearly all the magnificent public build- 
ings for which the city was once famous. Previous 
to flint time the walls enclosed an area nearly 20 
miles in circumference, and reached in many places 
ail elevation of 70 feet. The most memorable of 
the ruined buildings were the Porcelain Tower, 
described under China ( Vol. III. p. 186 ; for illus- 
tration, see Pagoda), the summer palace, and the 
tombs of the kings, with remarkable sepulchral 
statues. Since its recapture by the Chinese im- 
perialists, Nanking has resinned its position as the 
seat of the viceregal government, but shows few 
signs of recovery from its desolation. Although 
the manufacture of the well-known nankeen, and 
of satin, has been revived, very little of the pottery, 
artificial flowers, and paper, for which it was once 
celebrated, are now produced. The government 
have, however, established an arsenal on the 
European model. In 1S42 it was captured hy the 
British, and Sir Henry Pottinger signed the treaty 
of Nanking. Although specified in the treaty of 
Tientsin (1858) as a river-port to he opened to 
foreign trade, little or nothing has come of this 
concession. Pop. 150,000. 

Nantes, the seventh largest city of France, 
capital of the department of Loire-Infdrieure, lies 
on the right hank of the tidal Loire ( here 2000 
yards wide, and joined hy the navigable Erdre 
and Sbvre-Nantaise), 35 miles from the sea, and 
248 by rail SW. of Paris. The natural beauties of 
the site have been much improved l>y art, ami, the 
old town having been demolished between 1865 
and 1870, Nantes its one of the handsomest cities in 
all France, with its noble liver, quays, bridges, 
shady boulevards, squares, and statues. The un- 
finished cathedral (1434-1852) contains Colomb’s 
splendid monument (1507) to the last Duke and 
Duchess of Brittany, and another (1879) to General 
Lamoricifere. The ducal castle, founded in 938, 
and rebuilt in 1466, was the occasional residence 
of Charles VIII, and most of his successors, the 
prison of Cardinal de Retz and Fouquet, and the 
place where on 15th April 159S Henry IV. signed 
the famous Edict of Nantes, which gave freedom 
of religion to the Huguenots (q.v.), and whose 
revocation by Louis XlV. on 18th October 1685 
drove 400,000 French into exile. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the splendid cliuich of St Nicholas 
(1854), the palais de justice (1853), the theatre 
(1787), and the new post-office (1884), besides a 
museum, a picture-gallery, and a library of 50,000 
volumes. Between 1831 and 1887 £180,000 was 
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expended on harbour-works, but the rise since 1845 
of the port of St Nazaire (q.v.), near the mouth 
of tlie Loire, and the increasing difficulty in the 
navigation of tlie river, liave combined with depres- 
sion of trade to reduce tlie commercial importance 
of Nantes ; to restore which is the object of the 
ship-eanal (1S!)1) between the two places. The 
chief exports are hardware, cereals, and preserved 
provisions, the chief imports sugar, iron, cocoa, 
and wines ; and their value respectively in 1872 
was £2,200,000 and £2,800,000, in 1889 only £560,000 
and £2,100,000. Shipbuilding also lias greatly 
fallen off, but still is one of the leading industries, 
together with the preparation of sardines, and the 
manufacture of sugar, leather, iron, nets, soap, 
machinery, &c. ; whilst 10 miles below Nantes is 
the vast government steam-engine factory of Imlret, 
employing from 2000 to 3000 hands, and familiar to 
every reader of Daudet's Jack. Pop, of Nantes 
( 1872 ) 112,947 ; ( 1S86 ) 1 20,106. Thu Partus Kmn- 
nctum of the Romans, and the former capital 
of Brittany— a rank it disputed with Rennes — 
Nantes has witnessed the marriage of Anno of 
Brittany to Louis XIL (1499), the embarkation of 
the Young Pretender (1745), the ‘noyades’ of the 
execrable Carrier (q.v.), the fall of the Vend dan 
leader Cathdlineau (1793), and the arrest of the 
I Duchess of Bern (1832). Fouehe was a native. 
See works by Travers (1844) and Mellier (1872). 

Nantucket, ail island (15 miles long) off the 
south-east coast of Massachusetts. On the north 
shore is Nantucket town (pop. 3727), with a 
nearly landlocked harbour. It was formerly a 
great seat of the whale-fishery, but is now mainly 
noted as a sunmier-resort. 

NantwicL, a market-town of Cheshire, on the 
Weaver, 4 miles S\V, of Crewe. It lias somo 
quaint old timber houses ; a fine cruciform parish 
church, Early English to Perpendicular in style, 
with a central octagonal tower, 110 feet high; a 
Gothic town-hall (1858); a market- hall (1807); a 
grammar-school (1011); and brine-baths (1S83). 
The Halm Givyii (‘white salt town’) of the. 
Welsh, Nantwich was once the second largest 
town in Cheshire, tlie seat of 300 salt-works" in 
Leland's day, a number reduced to 100 through 
the discovery of better brine-pits in other parts of 
the "Weaver's valley in 1624, since which date tlie 
industry has gradually quile died out. Boot ami 
bIiog making now is the principal industry. A 
great fire (1583), and its siege by the royalists 
under Lord Byron (1644) are the chief events in 
the history of Nantwich. Pop. (1851) 5424; (1831) 
7495. See works by Platt (1818) and Hall (1885). 

Naplltlia is derived from the Persian word 
nafata, ‘ to exude,’ and was originally applied to 
liquid hydrocarbons which exude from the ground 
in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea ; In like 
manner it was applied to the natural oils found 
more or less plentifully in nearly all countries of 
tlie world, and also to the oil distilled from Bog- 
head mineral in Scotland. But the inconvenience 
and danger of classing all these oils indiscrimin- 
ately as naphthas became apparent after the 
Scotch paraffin and the American petroleum refined 
oils began to he used for domestic illumination. 
The word naphtha is still used in a very general 
and vague sense, and lias no specific application 
either scientifically or commercially to any par- 
ticular liquid ; hut since tlie more general applica- 
tion of the words paraffin and petroleum to mineral 
oils the sense in which the word naphtha is used 
lias been narrowed considerably. The various 
British Petroleum Acts since 1862 have also aided 
in the interest of public safety in emphasising 
the wise distinction now made between the heavier 
and safe hydrocarbon oils on the one hand, and the 


volatile and unsafe hvdiocarbon spirits or naphtha' 
on tlie other. 

Commercially, naphtha is now understood tr 
apply to the inflammable distillates of crude 
mineral oils and coal-tar, For trade convenience 
the volatile distillates of petroleum and shale oil 
are known respectively as petroleum spirit and 
shale spirit, to distinguish each from the other, 
and both from coal-tar naphtha. The term naphtha 
also embraces distillates of india-rubber, bones, 
peat, and wood, the last of these being known as 
wood-spirit or methyl alcohol. A few words with 
regard to each of these naphthas may serve to indi- 
cate more particularly the nature and method of 
production, and also the uses to which they are 
applied. 

Petroleum spirit is obtained from crude petro- 
leum in tlie process of refinement by distillation. 
The first or lightest portion of the oil which passes 
over from the still, being highly inflammable, is 
not allowed to mix with tlie burning oil, but is run 
into a separate or naphtha tank. American crude 
petroleum yields from 10 to 20 per cent, of crude 
naphtha, which in some of the refineries is separ- 
ated into gasoline, sp. gr. -640 to '650 ; benzine, 
sp. gr. ’070 to '710 ; and benzoline or deodorised 
spirit, sp. gr. 710 to 730. Russian ei ude petroleum 
yields a comparatively small proportion of naphtha, 
about 5 or 0 per cent., which is separated into light 
benzine and heavy benzine, varying in sp. gr. 
from 730 to 775. Shale spirit is a product of the 
crude oil distilled from shale, which is one of the 
important mining and chemical industries of Scot- 
land. This crude oil contains 4 to 5 per cent, of 
naphtha, having a sp. gr. of 715 to 740 ; but some 
of the shale-oil works produce a small quantity of 
gasoline with a sp. gr. of '640 to '680. Coal-tar 
naphtha is distilled from the tar obtained from 
coni in gas-works. The production of tar is 10 
to 12 gallons per ton of coal put through the 
retorts. This tar on distillation yields from 5 to 
20 per cent, of naphtha according to the quality 
of coal used. Uas-tar from Newcastle coal gives 
only 5 per cent, of naphtha, while the tar from 
some cancel coals yields as much as 20 per cent. 
Coal-tar naphtha has a sp. gr. varying from -850 
to ’950, and is thus much heavier than tlie 
naphthas obtained from crude mineral oils. Coal- 
tar naphtha may be fractionated into a variety of 
hydrocarbons with boiling-points ranging from 175° 
to 350° ; but tlie two of the greatest commercial 
importance are benzole and ordinary naphtha. 
Caontchine is a naphtha obtained by the destruc- 
tive distillation of caoutchouc or india-rubber. It 
also may be fractionated into a number of hydro- 
carbons of different densities and boiling-points. 
Bone-naphtha is obtained by the distillation of 
bones in the manufacture of animal charcoal. It 
is known also as bone-oil, or Dippel’s animal oil. 
Owing to some neutral or nitrogenous substance as 
yet unknown, it possesses a peculiarly offensive 
smell, and until some easy means is discovered of 
removing this very objectionable feature bone-oil 
can never become of much use as a naphtha. Tlie 
crude naphthas obtained from these various sources 
are all refined. or purified by similar processes— viz. 
simple redistillation by means of steam, as in 
America, for the lightest fractions ; but for the 
heavier spirits a treatment with sulphuric acid 
and then with caustic soda, and a subsequent 
washing with water are necessary previous to 
redistillation. 

Tlie uses to which in the industrial arts the 
different qualities of naphtha are applied are very 
numerous. Tlie lighter spirits, such as benzole and 
benzine, being solvents of grease and oil, are used 
for detergent purposes. Benzoline was for some 
years burned pretty generally by the poorer classes 
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in cheap benzoline or sponge lamps ; but its use in 
tlii-' way has happily been greatly restricted, if 
not quite superseded, by the low price at which 
petroleum and paraffin oils have for some years 
been obtainable. The light naphthas are also' used 
for extracting the perfumes of Bowers and plants, 
and the oil from various seeds. Gasoline is em- 
ployed exclusively for carlmretting air-gas. The 
hulk of the coal-tar naphtha, and much of the shale 
and petroleum spirit, are employed as solvents in 
the manufacture of india-rubber and gutta-percha 
goods. They are also solvents of wax, and fatty 
and resinous bodies generally, and are so used in 
refining the best qualities of paraffin wax. Large 
quantities are consumed in naphtha, torch, and 
other daring lamps for outside use. They are also 
used as a substitute for turpentine in the prcjiara- 
tion of paints ; and in Scotland the solvent action 
of shale spirit is turned to account in the prepara- 
tion of an anti-damp or stone- and timber- preserving 
fluid called Alexinoton. A considerable percentage 
of paraffin wax is dissolved and held in solution by 
the spirit ; and if this liquid he applied to freestone, 
brick, or wood, it parses into the pores of the mate- 
ria], and the spirit rapidly evaporating leaves the 
wax permanently in the stone 01 wood, so that 
water cannot be absorbed by it. While for these 
various purposes all the naphthas produced in 
Britain lind a ready market, in America and 
Russia petroleum spirit is made in such quantities 
that it is impossible to lind profitable outlets for it 
all ; and although large quantities in many petro- 
leum refineries are consumed as fuel under the 
stills, yet much of the crude naphtha has to he 
burned' in waste pits to get rid of it. 

Naphthalene) C 1( ,H 8 , is a solid substance ob- 
tained from Coal-tar (q.v.). It forms thin, trans- 
parent, brilliant plates with a pearly lustre and 
unctuous to the touch. It melts at 176° (80° C.) 
and boils at 422° (217° C.), but it readily sublimes 
at a much lower temperature. Although not very 
inflammable, it is used (as in the Albo-earbon light) 
to increase the illuminating power of coal-gas, the 
naphthalene being placed in a metal receiver heated 
by the gas-flame, and the illuminating gas passed 
slowly through. A smoky but brilliant light is thus 
obtained which under some circumstances may be 
useful. Naphthalene is of most importance from a 
scientific standpoint. Its molecule of Uj„H 8 may he 
regarded as made up of two aromatic nuclei, having 
two atoms of carbon in common ; but for further 
information on this point, see Aromatic Series. 
Naphthalene forms an extensive series of derivatives 
in which one or more atoms of hydrogen are replaced 
by NO, — chlorine, bromine, &c. 

Napier, the chief port and city of the provincial 
district of Hawke’s Bay, New Zealand, on the cast 
const of the North Island. Port Aliuriri (or Scinde 
Island), where most of the wholesale stores are 
situated, is within the municipal boundary. A 
railway, intended eventually to connect with Well- 
ington, was open to Woodville (97 miles) in 18S9. 
The harbour lias been deepened in order to accom- 
modate large vessels. There is a considerable ex- 
port of timber and wool, tinned and frozen meat. 
The exports for the year ending Juno 1888 amounted 
to £738,632 ( wool, £589,576). It is the seat of 
the bishop of Waiapu. Pop. (1889) 8597. 

Napier, Sir Charles, English admiral, was 
cousin to the hero of Sind and the historian of 
the Peninsular war, and was born 6th March 
1780, at Mercliiston Hall, near Falkirk. At 
thirteen lie went to sea as a naval volunteer. In 
1808 lie received the command of the Recruit, 18 
guns, and had his thigh broken by a bnllet. He 
kept up a running light in tlie West Indies with a 
French line-of-battle ship, and assisted in lier 
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capture. This obtained him a [tost captaincy ; 
but being thrown out of acthe service, he served 
ashore ah a volunteer in the Peninsular army, and 
was wounded at Bnsaco. Commanding the Thame* 
in 1811, he inflicted an incredible amount of damage 
upon the enemy in the Mediterranean. In 1814 he 
led the way in the hazardous ascent and descent 
of the Potomac; and he took an active pait in the 
operations against Baltimore. In 1829 he received 
the command of the Galatea , a 42-gnn frigate, anil 
was employed 1 on particulai service ’ on the coast of 
Portugal. Becoming acquainted with the leader' 
of the Constitutional parly, he accepted the com- 
mand of the fleet of the young queen ; and by 
defeating the Miguelite fleet lie concluded the wai, 
and placed Donna Maria on the throne. He wa- 
made admiral-in-cliief of the Poituguese navy, and 
attempted to remodel it ; hut official and cormpt 
influence was too strong for him, and lie returned 
to England. In the war between the Porte ami 
Mebemet Ali he organised a land force, with 
which he stormed ftidon and defeated Ibrahim 
I’asha among the heights of Mount Lebanon, He 
took part in the naval attack on Acie, blockaded 
Alexandria, and concluded a convention with 
Mehemet Ali. In 1847, now a K.C.B., he received 
the command of the Channel fleet. When the 
Russian war Inoke out he was sent out to command 
the Baltic fleet; hut tlie capture of llomamund 
failed to realise the high expectations formed, and 
he was deprived of his command. He twice sat in 
parliament, for Marylehone and Southwark, and, 
until liis death at his Hampshire seat, Mercliiston 
Hall, November 6, 1860, he laboured to leforni the 
naval administration. See his Life and Correspond- 
ence (1802). 

Napier, Sir Charles James, the conqueror of 
Sind, was great-grandson of the fifth Lord Napier 
and a descendaut of Napier of Mercliiston, He 
was horn at Westminster, 10th August 1782, and, 
having received a commission in his twelfth year, 
served in Ireland during the rebellion. He "com- 
manded the 50th Foot during tlie retreat on 
Coruna ; and at tlie fatal battle in which Sir John 
Moore fell he was wounded in live places and 
made prisoner. Marshal Ney dismissed him, 
with permission to go to England, where he 
engaged in literary work, and eren wiote an his- 
torical romance. In 1811 lie icturned to the Pen- 
insula. At Coa, where he fought as a volunteer, 
he lmd two horses shot under him. At Busaco he 
was shot in the face, having his jaw broken and 
bis eye injured. He recovered in time to be present 
at the battle of Puente* d’Ufioro and the second 
siege of Badajoz. He took pait in a fighting 
cruise off the Chesapeake, capturing American 
vessels, and making frequent descents upon the 
coasts. He did not leturn to Europe soon enough 
for Waterloo, but was engaged in the storming of 
Cambrai, and accompanied the army to Paris. 
After tlie peace lie was, in 1818, made governor of 
the island of Cephalunia, the affairs of which lie 
administered with great energy and intelligence ; 
but, being of an excessively combative disposition, 
be became embroiled with the authorities at home. 
In 1838 he was made a IC.C.B., and. in 1841 was 
ordered to India to assume the command of the 
army of Bombay against tire ameers of Bind. His 
destruction of a fortification called Emaun Chur, 
in 1843, was a most remarkable military feat. The 
fearful battle of Meeanee (q.v.), on 17th February, 
followed, whore Napier, with 2300 English and 
sepoys, defeated 22,000 Baluchs, strongly posted. 
The ameers slirrendered, except Shere Mohammed, 
who brought 23,000 men into line of battle at 
Hyderabad. Napier bad only 5000 men, but in 
three hours his little army gained a decisive victory. 
A few days afterwards Napier was in the palaee 
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of tlie ameers, anrl master of Siiul ; anil after the 
annexation Lord Ellenhorongh made him governor 
of Sind. He gained the respect and reverence of 
tlie inhabitants, bnt soon became engaged in an 
acrimonious war of despatches with the British 
authorities. In 1847 he returned to England. 
After attending a series of festivals in his honour, 
lie lived in retirement until the disasters of the 
Silth war caused the eyes of his countrymen to be 
turned to the hero of Sind. He went to India, 
bnt found on bis arrival that the. Sikhs had been 
routed. He now turned his attention, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army in India., to the subject 
of military reform, and quarrelled with Lord Dal- 
housie. He hade a filial adieu to the East in 1851, 
and returned to his native country, where he 
resided until his death, which took place at his 
seat, at Oaklands, near Portsmouth, on 20th 
August 1853. He had then attained the rank of 
lieutenant-general, was Ci.O.li. , and colonel of the 
22d Foot, It must he lemembered to his honour 
that he was the first English general who ever 
recorded in his despatches the names of private 
soldiers who had distinguished themselves, side by- 
side with those of officers. Brave to rashness, 
ready alike with tongue, pen, and sword, quarrel- 
some with his superiors, lmt beloved by his soldiers, 
and, to crown all, of wild yet noble and striking 
appearance, Napier was one of the most remark- 
able men of his time. See the biography by his 
brother (4 vols. 1857), that by IV. Napier Bruce 
(1885), and the short Life by Sir \V. Butler (1890). 

His brother, Sin William Francis Patrick 
NariER, K.U.B., was horn 17th December 1783, 
served in the Peninsular campaign, and became 
lieutenant-general. Besides his famous History of 
the 1 Var in the Peninsula (G vols. 1828-40), he 
published The Conquest of Soincle (1845), and the 
Life of his brother Sir Charles (1857). He died at 
Clapham, 12th February 1SG0. Bee his Life by 
H. A. Bruce ( 18G4), 

Napier, John, Laird of Morchiston, was horn 
at Merohiston Castle, near Edinburgh, in 1550. He 
matriculated at St Andrew’s in 1563, and travelled 
for some time on the Continent, returning to his 
native country highly informed and cultivated ; 
but, declining all civil employments, lie preferred 
the seclusion of a life devoted to literary and 
scientific study. In 1393, however, lie was one of 
a deputation of six to the king regarding the 
punishment of the ‘ Popish Rebels ; ’ and in the 
same year he published his Plains Discouery (or 
‘Interpretation’) of the whole JRmielatioii of Suint 
John (revised ed. 1011 ; 5th ed. 4to, 1645). In 
the dedication to King James VI. he gave his 
majesty some very plain advice regarding the 
propriety of reforming his ‘house, family, anil 
court ; ’ and the work went through numerous 
editions in English, Dutch, French, and German. 
In July 1594 he made a contract with Logan of 
Kestalrig for the discovery of treasure in Fast 
Castle. About this time he seems to have devoted 
much of his time to the invention of warlike 
machines for the defence of the country against 
Philip of Spain, and a list of the same exists at 
Lambeth Palace, dated 1396. Like other eminent 
men of the time, Napier, though a strict Presby- 
terian, seems to have been a believer in astrology 
and divination. In 1596 he proposed the nse of 
salt as a fertiliser of land. In 1614 lie first gave 
to the world his famous invention of Logarithms 
( q. v. ), in a treatise entitled Mirijici Loqarithmorum 
Canonis Deseriptio (4to, Edin.). Napier's next 
work was Pitbdoloqite sen Numerationis per Vir- 
gulasjibri duo (Eilin. 1617), detailing an invention 
for simplifying and shortening the processes of 
multiplication and division mechanically by means 
of the device subsequently known as Napier's 


Bones — an arrangement of narrorv slips of hone, 
ivory, metal, or pasteboard, inscribed with figures. 
This ingenious contrivance, however, was super- 
seded by his logarithms. He also prepared a 
second work on logarithms, showing their mode of 
construction and application, with an appendix 
containing several propositions of spherical trigono- 
metry, and those formula 1 which arc now known 
by his name. This work was published after his 
death (4th April 1617) by hi.s son Robert in 1 ( 5 ) 9 . 
There is an English translation by W. It. Jlac- 
ilonalil. The Construction of the Wonderful Canon 
of Logarithms, with a catalogue of tiie various 
editions of Napier’s works (1889). Napier’s eldest 
son, Archibald, was raised to the peerage as the 
first Loid Napier by Charles T. in 1627, anil his 
descendants still hear the title— the ninth Baron 
Napier having in 1872 become also Baron Ettiick 
in the peei age of the United Kingdom. 

Two Lives of Napier have been published, the one by 
the Earl of Bucliau (1787), and the other by Mark Napier 
(1834), who also edited An Loyistica, ‘The Baron of 
Mercliiston his booke of Arithinoticko and Algebra’ 
(1839), reprinted from a manuscript copy for the liRima- 
tyne Blub. This work had been originally transcribed 
from Napier’s notes by liis son Robert, 

Nai*ie,l\ Macvev, horn at Glasgow, 11th April 
1776, was educated there and in Edinburgh, anil in 
1799 became a writer to the Signet, in 1805 Signet 
Librarian (which post lie retained till 1837), and 
in 1824 first professor of Conveyancing. lie edited 
the supplement to the fifth edition of the Enrycla- 
pmlitt Britimuieu (6 vols. 1816-24), and in 1829 
succeeded Jeffrey as editor of the Edinburgh lleview 
(q.v.). Among his contributors were Macaulay, 
Carlyle, J. S. Mill, Sir William Hamilton, anil (alas 
for tiio editor ! ) Brougham. He died 11th February 
1847. Bee his interesting Correspondence (1879). 

Napier ofjllagtlala, Lord. Robert Cornells 
Napier was horn in Ceylon, 6th December 1810, 
anil was educated at the Military College at 
Aildisemnbe. He entered the Bengal Engineers 
in 1826, served in the Sutlej campaign, was 
wounded while acting as chief-engineer at the 
siege of Multan, and had a prominent share in 
the battle of Uujral. As chief-engineer of the 
Punjab, with the rank of colonel, lie greatly de- 
veloped the resources of the country. During 
the Indian Mutiny lie was chief-engineer in Sir 
Colin Campbell's army, anil especially distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Lucknow, and 
was made K.G.B. He received the thanks of 
parliament for his services in the Chinese war of 
1858. As commander of the expedition in Abys- 
sinia (q.v.) in 1808, lie achieved a brilliant success, 
both by his whole management of the short cam- 
paign and in the storming of Mngdaln, which ended 
it. On his return he received the thanks of parlia- 
ment, an annuity of £2000, was made G.C.B., and 
created Baron Napier of Magdala. In 1870 he was 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the forces in 
India, and nominated a member of the Indian 
Council. In 1876-82 he was governor of Gibraltar, 
anti on resigning was made Field-marshal, in 18S0 
Constable of the Tower. He died 14th January 1890. 

Naples owes its foundation to a body of Greek 
colonists, two settlements, Pahoopolis anti Neapolis, 
existing for many years side by side as one com- 
munity, Partheuope. In 328 n.'c. both were sub- 
dued by Rome ; from that time Pulieopolis dis- 
appears, whilst ila neighbour was made an ally of 
Rome. It resisted Pyrrhus, deterred Hannibal, 
but fell through treachery into the hands of Sulla’s 
partisans (82 n.C.), who massacred the people. 
Under the empire it was a favourite place of 
residence for the emperors and the upper classes 
of Rome, and of the poets Virgil, Statins, Silius 
Italicus, luxury and pleasure, and its beautiful 
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climate, being tile source.', of attraction. x ifter 
Home fell, it sidetl with the Goths, but was seized 
by BelLat'am ( o3G ), and six years later by Totila. 
Names recovered it soon after for the Byzantine 
emperors, who made it the bead of a duchy. This 
in the beginning of the Sth century asserted its 
independence, and retained it until the whole 
country was subdued by the Normans (q.v.) in the 
11th century. To the Nonnan dynasty succeeded 
that of the Hohenstaut'en. But their arch-enemies, 
the popes, conferred the sovereignty of Naples 
upon Charles of Anjou, who in the battle of Bene- 
vento (1206) annihilated the power of the imperial 
( (Jhibclline ) party. The predominance of the papal 
(Guelph) party during the reign of Robert I., who 
was the patron of Dante and Boccaccio, the de- 
rated libertinism of his heiress and granddaughter 
oanna, the ravages committed by German mer- 
cenaries and by the plague, futile attempts to 
recover Sicily, and the feuds of rival claimants to 
the throne, are the leading features during the 
rale of the Angevine dynasty, which expired with 
tlie piotligale Joanna II. in 1433. It was suc- 
ceeded by that of Aragon, which had ruled Sicily 
from the time of the Sicilian Vespers (1282). Dur- 
ing the tenure of the Aiagon line, various unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made by the House of 
Anjou to recover their lost sovereignty ; and the 
country, especially near the 
seacoast, was repeatedly 
ravaged by the Turks. Be- 
tween 1494 and 1504 the 
French and Spanish dis- 
puted between them the 
possession of Naples, and 
victory inclined to the 
latter. Naples was united 
with Sicily, forming the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
and was governed by vice- 
roys of Spain down to 1707. 

The most striking episode 
during tliis period was the 
revolt of Masaniello (q.v.). 

During the war of the 
Spanish Succession (q.v.), 

Naples was wrested from 
Spain by Austria (1707); 
but in 1733 was given to 
Don Carlos, third son of 
Philip V. of Spain, who 
founded the Bourbon dynasty. In 1789 the troops 
of the French Republic invaded Naples and con- 
verted it into the Parthenopean Republic (1799). 
Fur Nelson’s shaie in Neapolitan politics at this 
time, see Nelson. A second invasion by Napoleon 
(1806) ended in the proclamation of his brother, 
Joseph, as king of Naples ; and, when Joseph 
assumed the Spanish crown in 1808, that of Naples 
was awarded to Joachim Murat. On the defeat 
and execution of Murat in 1815 the Bourbon mon- 
arch, Ferdinand IV., was restored. The insurrec- 
tionary movements of 1821 and 1848 were the fore- 
runners of the ovevtluow of the Bourbon rule by 
Garibaldi (q.v.) and the Sardinians, and the incor- 
poration of Naples in the kingdom of Italy (18G1 ). 

See History of the Kimjdom of Naples (1734-1825), by 
Colletta, Eng. trana. by S. Horner (2 vols. Edin. 1858); 
and see also Italy, Sicily, and Ferdinand I. and IE 
_ Naples ( Gr. and Lat. Ncctpolis, Ital. Napoli), 
till I860 the capital of the kingdom of Naples, is 
the largest of Italian cities, and, with the doubtful 
exception of Constantinople, the most beautifully 
situated in Europe, 161 miles by rail SE. of Rome. 
It is the seat of an archbishop. Pop. (1881) 
463,172; (1889) 514,286. Naples is one of the 
busiest ports of the kingdom, exporting wine , 
and olive-oil (£504,150), chemicals and perfumery 1 


(£285,800), live animals ami animal produce 
(£249,700), hemp and flax (£293,450), cereals 
(£94,700), cmiiery (£100,250), Ac., to the annual 
value of £1,072,000; and impoiting cereals 
! (£1,303,500), metals (£730, S00), cottons (£707,250), 
woollens (£380,300), live animals (£354,900), 
earthenware, glass, Ac.. (£330,150), euniery 
J (£230,250), silks (£179,300), groceries (£173,400), 
specie, hemp and flax, dyes, chemicals, Ac., to an 
average total of £5,363,000. She trades principally 
with Britain (annual total, £2,266,400) and France 
(£1,861,900). Naples has many employments hut 
few industries, and these insignificant, consisting 
mainly of woollen, silk, and linen manufactures, 
gloveH, soap, perfumery, jewellery, earthenware, 
hats, ami carriages. Macaroni (q.v.) is almost in- 
digenous to the Neapolitan seaboard. Fishing 
supports many of the inhabitants. The neighbour- 
hood is the market-garden of Italy. 

Its attractiveness, due not only to its site, but 
to its tonic and bracing climate, specialty delight- 
ful in autumn and winter, and, thanks to the sea- 
breeze, quite tolerable in the summer-heat, has 
inspired the well-known proverb, • See Naples and 
then die.’ Its charms have remained proof against 
innumerable sanitary drawbacks, defective drain- 
age, impure water-supply, and the fever preserves 
of its poorer quarters with their subterranean dens, 


in course of removal since June 1889. The impetus 
to this work was given by the fearful cholera 
explosion of September 1884, when in one night 
nearly 2000 people were attacked, and about 
1000 of them died. The new drainage-works 
carry the sewage to Cnmaq thus relieving the 
sea-margin, under the principal hotels, of the 
liquid poison that used to staiu the water black 
hard-by the most frequented marine-baths, and 
infect the oysters moored in baskets near the 
shore. An aqueduct opened in 1885 furnishes pure 
drinking-water to every part of the city. Along the 
quay considerable improvements are in progress — a 
new harbour, solid embankments, and commodious 
promenades following up tlie handsome squares, 
planted with trees and parterres, new streets cut 
through the more populous quarters, a fine embank- 
ment carried along the sea-front, and tlie Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, a road traversing all the 
heights above the city— these latter improvements 
begun and partly finished under King Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Naples occupies the base and flanks of a bill- 
range rising, amphitheatre wise, from the sea, 
and divided into two unequal parts by the Capo- 
dimonte, S. Elmo, and Pizzofalcoue heights, the 
latter ending in the small ridge crowned by the 
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Pastel ilell’ Ovo. Tlie must ancient and populous 
part of the city lies in the eastern cieseent, and 
l- intersected fi ora north to south l>y the Yin Toledo 
(now Via di Koina), the main historic street of 
Naples, more densely peopled than any other of 
equal space in Em ope. Numerous broad streets 
have latelv been built on this side of the city. 
A line quay extends eastward to the Pastel del 
Carmine. To the hack of this lies the poorest and 
most populous quarter, now being dismantled. 
Westward runs the less ancient city, .smaller in 
extent, but freer as to air and piospect, and fre 
quented by the more faxoiued classes, resident and 
migratory' Along the sea-margin extend the royal 
gardens and the Itiviera di Phiaja, the lower 
hnundaiy of the comparatively new quartets lmilt 
against the slope. On the Yomero Hill, in the 
north-west, honse-consti action is busily going on 
to accommodate the inhabitants of the dismantled 
1 rookeries ’ near tlie harbour, for whom dwellings 
have also been built beyond the railway station to 
the east of the city. Najiles is three miles long 
and two broad. It has a modem look, lmt in spite 
of external change still presents the same noisy, 
vivacious, mercurial life so astonishing and ere 
long so oppressive in its monotony to the new- 
comer fiom the north. From the precocious street 
ain.li to the gray -Inured and vociferous mendicant, 
with a whole army of importunate pedlars, cabmen, 
newsvendors, flower-girls, and touts between, there 
is no pause night or day — that ‘ Naples never goes 
to bed’ is indeed a scarcely exaggerated saying! 
The historic interest of the suburban quarters along 
the shore is greater than in the city. But its porei ty 
in Gr.eeo- Roman antiquities is made up for by its 
National Museum, becoming daily richer in arclne- 
ologieal treasure-trove from Pompeii, while its 
splendid aquarium teems with typical specimens 
of the flora and fauna of the Mediterranean, and 
forms the exhibition-room of ifs Zoological Station 
(q.v.). Of architectural interest Naples has little. 
Besides her five forts and four gates of mediieval 
construction, she has upwards of 300 churches, 
including the cathedral ( 1272-1316) of St Januaiius 
(q.v,), whose blood is said to liquefy in the phials 
containing it on three yearly festivals. The 
university (1224), with neaiiy 100 teachers ami 4150 
students, the royal palace, the catacombs, and, still 
move, the law-courts are worth visiting. Naples is 
excellently equipped with libraries ; the National 
Library (1804) hits 273,000 hooks and 8000 MSS. ; 
the University Library (1812), 150,000 books; and 
the IJvanoaeciaua (1673), 150,000 books anil 3000 
MSS. The San Carlo Theatre (chiefly for opera) 
is one of the largest in Italy, though much less- 
popular than the Sail Carliuo, sacred to ‘ Puleinclla ’ 
(the Italian Punch). In line art Naples is poor — 
her music, in spite of her devotion to opera, adding 
nothing to the European repertory ; tlie plaintive 
songs of her fishermen are as distinctive of the 
Mediterranean as the Venetian binraruole are of 
tlie Adriatic. —The province has an area of 336 
sq. in., and a population (1889) of 1,060,032. 

\aj)Olc01l I., emperor of the Blench. Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, the second son of Charles Bona- 
parte and his wife Letizia de Ttamolino, was born 
at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the loth August 1769. 
In 1779 he entered the Koyal Military School of 
Brienne le Chateau ; there' he remained till the 
autumn of 1784, when he was transferred to tlie 
Military School of Paris, according to the usual 
routine. An oflieial report on him by the In- 
spector of Military Schools in this year speaks 
highly of his conduct, anil notifies his groat pro- 
ficiency in mathematics and fair knowledge of 
history and geography, but says he is not well up 
in ornamental studies or in Latin, and, enviously 
enough, adds that lie will make an excellent 


sailor. Napoleon lost his father in 1785, and the 
same year he was commissioned as second -lien 
tenant of avtilleiy, in which capacity lie served 
at Valence and otliei garrisons. He spent his period' 
of leave in Corsica, and appears to have wished to 
piny the leading part in the history of his native 
island, showing the lust signs of his ambitious and 
energetic character. During the critical times 
following the first French llei elution, lie at Hist 
joined the moderate party of I’aoli; but, trying foi 
militaiy power, though by untiring activity and 
reckless audacity lie succeeded in being elected 
lieutenant-colonel of the National Yolunteeis of 
Ajaccio, lie failed in an attempt to seize that town 
and was obliged to return to Fiance. Although 
he had forfeited his French commission by over- 
staying hi- leave, the second Bei olution of 1792 
was now in progress, and the new government 
could not spate the few trained oliieeis whom 
(‘migration had left, and his rank was restored to 
him. He returned to Cmsica and accompanied an 
expedition which unsuccessfully tried to get piwses- 
sion of Sardinia. The Flench government soon 
made ail endeavour to crush I’aoli and do away 
with Cor-ican privileges, and the islanders rallied 
round the patriot. Napoleon now tinned against 
him and attempted to seize the citadel of Ajaccio 
for the French ; but failing again, with all bis 
i datives lie lied a second time to France, 

FTom this time onwards Napoleon looked to 
France for bis career. The liarinw horizon of his 
native island was no longer wide enough for 
him, but from its bracing mountain ail and from 
the quick blood of bis ince he diew a magnetic 
force which imparted to his decisions and actions 
a rapidity and eneigy that carried all befme 
them, while at the same time a power of calm 
calculation, of industry, and of self-control enabled 
him to employ his genius to the best advantage. 
The force of his personality was so ovei whelm- 
ing that in considering his career the regret must 
ever he present that the only principle that re- 
mained steadfast vitli him, and is the key to 
his conduct throughout, should have been the 
care for liis own advancement, glory, and power. 
Napoleon now joined the army under Caiteaux, 
which acted againsl the Marseillais who had de- 
clared against the National Convention and occu- 
pied Avignon. At this time lie became attached 
to the younger liobespiorre, who was a commis- 
sioner with the army, and embraced his Jacobin 
iriiiciiiles. He was shortly promoted Chef de 
iataillon, and commanded the artillery at the 
siege of Toulon, where he highly distinguished 
himself, and is generally believed to have been 
the author of the plan of attack which led to tlie 
fall of the place, lie was then promoted general 
of brigade. 

Un the fall of the ltobespierros, Napoleon in- 
curred serious danger, hut was saved by powerful 
iuiliienee enlisted in his favour. Ho was, how- 
ever, ordered to take command of an infantry . 
brigade in the Army of the TV eat. This lie con- 
sidered would stille his military career, and neglect- 
ing to obey the order, lie was in consequence 
removed from the list of employed general officers. 
Disgusted with his apparent lack of prospects, 
he was now anxious to be sent to Turkey to re- 
organise the Turkish artillery. But on the eve of 
the 13th Yendcmiaire (nth October 1795) he was 
appointed second in command of the Army of the 
Interior under Barras, and did tlie National Con- 
vention good service next day in repelling the 
attack of the Sections of Paris. Inlluenced partly 
by fear and partly by appreciation of his talents, 
the Directory appointed General Bonaparte to the 
command of the Army of Italy on 23il February 
1796. On 9th March lie married Josephine Tascher 
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tie la Pagein 1 , willow of ( !euei al Vicomte Alex- 
andre de Beauluunat-., anil left Palis for Italy two 
Java later. 

ijn joining the army Bonaparte inaugurated a 
uew era in the wais of the Republic. Pieviuiiulj 
die leading motives had been pure patriotism mill 
love of libei tv; lionajjaite for the liist time, in 
iiis proclamation oh taking command, invoked the 
.-pint of self-interest and plunder, which was to 
dominate the whole policy of Fiance for the next 
twenty years. Evil as were the passions which he 
aroused, Napoleon’s great military genius flashed 
forth in its full brilliancy in this his first campaign. 
His power lay in the rapidity and boldness of his 
decisions, and in the untiring energy with w liicli he 
carried them out, confounding his enemies b.v the 
suddenness and lightning rapidity of his blows, 
which never gave them time to recover. He 
found the French army about 30,000 slioug, dis- 
tributed along the cresLs of the mountains fiom 
Nice to Savona, and opposing 20,000 Piedmontese 
under Colli and 38,000 Austrians under Beaulieu. 
These two generals had, however, differing in- 
terests : Gobi’s main object was to piotect Pied- 
mont, Beaulieu's to cover Lombardy. Hence, if 
Bonaparte could penetiate the point of junction of 
the two armies, it was probable they would sepa- 
late in their retreat, ami could he beaten singly. 
He therefore attacked the eenlie of the allied line, 
and, during hack the Austrians from Monfcenotte 
on tiie 12th April, turned against the Piedmontese 
and defeated them at Mibesimo the next day. 
Losing no time he left a division under Augereau 
to keep the Piedmontese in cheek, and led the 
hulk of his army against the Austiinus, defeating 
them heavily at Dego on the 14th. The allied 
ai mies then retreated in diverging diiections as 
expected, and Bonaparte, following the Piedmon- 
tese, boat them at Leva and Monuovi, and forced 
the king of Sardinia to .sign the armistice of Clrcr- 
aseo, leaving him free to deal with the Austrians. 
He crossed the Po at Piacenza on the 7th May, 
and obliged the Austrians to ietreat to the Adda. 
Following them he foieed the bridge of Lodi on the 
11th May, and entered Milan amid the rejoicings 
of the people on the 13th. But his ill-omened pro- 
clamation had done its work ; violence and pillage 
were rampant in the French army, and he could do 
little to restrain them. Indeed, he himself showed 
an example of plundering, though under more or- 
ganised foims. Heavy cnuti ibntions were exacted, 
curiosities and works of art were demanded whole- 
sale and despatched to F ranee ; and the Directory, 
demoralised by the unaccustomed Health that 
flowed in upon them, became fully as eager as 
Napoleon for fresh conquests anil their accruing 
spoils. Insurrections followed at Pavia and in the 
Milanese, hut were ruthlessly put down, and on the 
27lh May the army left Milan to follow Beaulieu 
to the Mincio. The Austrians defended the whole 
line of this river, but Napoleon, drawing the bulk 
of their forces northward by a feint, broke through 
their centre at Borghetto, and Beaulieu retreated 
into Tyrol, leaving the line of the Adige to Napo- 
leon. This he at once occupied, taking Verona and 
Legnago from the neutral republic of Venice, 
whom he frightened into submission. 

The Austrians still held Mantua, which Napoleon 
now besieged, occupying himself at the same time 
in consolidating his. conquests. The Austrians 
made strenuous efforts to save the fortress. They 
had about 20,000 men in Mantua, and Wurmser 
advanced through Tyrol with 50,000 more, while 
the French were only some 45,000 strong including 
the siege corps. Wurmser moved in three columns i 
one descended the Adige and threatened Verona, 
another moving between the Adige and the Lake 
of Gaida drove Joubert and Massena from Kivoli ! 


and Coioua, while the fluid under QuaManovich 
moved west of the Lake of Gaida and seized 
lbescia, threatening the French communications. 
Napoleon's position was vuiy critical, hut lie made 
a tapiil decision, raised the •dege of Mantua, spik- 
ing liis guns and destroying his stoies, moved all 
the foice he eoulil collect against tjuasdanimch, 
and defeated him at Louato on the 31st July. 
Wurmser moving on Mantua found no enemy 
1 there, and missed being at the decisis e point at 
the tight time. Napoleon, leaving a small force 
to watch (Juasdanovich, turned tapiilly hack against 
the other two Austrian columns which were not 
jet fully united, anil heat their most advanced 
, ti dojis at Lonato again on the 3d August and 
Wunusei himself at Ca&tiglione on the 5th, driving 
him back into Tyrol with the loss of half his army. 
Mantua was again invested, but, the siege-artil- 
lery inti iug been lost, the operations against it 
were reduced to a blockade. In the beginning of 
September Napoleon took the offensive against 
Wurmser, and passing boldly behind him defeated 
him at Bassaim. cut off his retieat, and foiccd him 
to take lefuge in Mantua on the loth September. 
Again, at the end of October, an Austrian army of 
50,000, hut mostly recruits, ad \ anted under Alsinzi. 
Napoleon could now dispose of from 38,000 to 
40,000 men, having in the meantime formed tire 
Cisjiadaue Republic and laised an Italian legion 
which set fiec most of bis garrisons. Alvinzi 
arrived befoie Verona, while a column under David- 
ovich moved by the eastern shore of the Lake of 
Gaida. Najioleon hastily caused the positions of 
Itivoli and Corona to he reoceunieif to cheek 
Davidovich, and moved himself by night from 
Verona down the right hank of the Adige, crossed 
it at Bunco, and came ujion Alvin/.i’s tear. Then 
followed the three days’ battle of Areola, during 
! which Napoleon had a \ ery narrow escape, hut 
which ended in Alviuzi’s defeat and ietreat on 
Tyrol. Fiom Areola Napoleon dated his Jinn 
belief in his own fortune. Unce again, in Janu- 
ary 1797, Alvinzi tried to relieve Mantua. 
Feinting against Legnago to deceive Napoleon, 
he intended to make his main advance between 
the Adige and the lake. But Napoleon was 
too skilful to take decided action without full 
knowledge, and keeping Iris reserve half-way 
: between Itivoli and Legnago waited for more 
certain news. When lie ascertained the diiec- 
tion of the real attack, he moved in full ftnee on 
Kivoli and won a decisive battle there on January 
14, the Austrian detachment on the Lower Adige 
having to lay down their arms next day at liuver- 
hella. Wurmser capitulated at Mantua on the 2d 
February, Napoleon treating him with generosity. 
This tiist Italian campaign was peihaps the most 
skilful of all those of Napoleon. Everything was 
done accurately and rapidly, and without throwing 
away chances. Some of his later campaigns, 
though equally brilliant, show him acting more 
with the gamblers spirit, running unnecessary 
risks with almost a blind reliance upon his star, in 
the hope of obtaining results which should dazzle 
the world. 

In jiolitical matters during this time Napoleon 
was acting less as a servant or the French Directory 
than as an independent ruler. He entirely ignored 
tire instructions he received from Paris, levying 
contributions, entering into negotiations anil depos- 
ing jrrinces at his own will, and writing that he 
is not fighting ‘for those rascals of lawyers.’ 
His policy was in fact regulated in accordance 
with his own ambitious schemes ; and we find 
him adopting a conciliatory attitude towards 
Home with an eye to the future support of the 
church. 

When his position in Italy was secured by 
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the fall of Mantua, anil 1 > y treaties with Rome 
ami Saidinia, lie prepared to alliance through 
Carinthia and Stvria on Vienna. He pushed back 
the Aichduke Charles from the Tagliamcnfo, and 
adianced Lill he reached Leohen in Styiia on the 
7tli A] nil 1 707- Then Austria sned for peace, and 
the preliminaries of Leohen were signed on the 
1 StL April pending the conclusion of a definite peace. 
Rut further negotiations dragged on, as Austria 
thought a revolution might he impending in France 
from which she could obtain advantage. In facta 
party was rising against the Directory, consisting 
mainly of moderates who were eager only for a 
respectable government, bnt containing also a few 
royalists. Their inclusion \i as fatal to the party. 
It gave a pretext for raising the cry that the. 
Republic was in danger, and Augereau, sent by 
Napoleon to Paris, aided the I >i rectory to carry out 
the i:ou/> <l’6tut of the I SI li Frnetidor, when the 
( 'orps Legislaf if was surrounded by tioops and the 
obnoxious representatives ni rested. This strength- 
ened the Directory for the moment, lmt was a 
f-tep towards military despotism under Napoleon. 
Austria, seeing the Directory again lirml.v seated 
in power, became more eager for peace, the nego- 
tiations were hastened, and on 1 7 tli October 1797 
the treaty of (lampo-Formio was signed. liy 
this Fiance obtained Belgium and the Ionian 
Islands, Austria also acknowledging the Cisalpine 
Republic, and ceding to it Lombardy, and engaging 
to try and get the left hank of the Rhine for France 
from the Germanic body. As an indemnity Austria 
obtained Istria, Dalmatia, and the territory of the 
Venetian Republic, with whom, although neutral, 
Napoleon had managed to pick a quarrel with this 
end in view. 

Napoleon returned to Paris on the nth December 
1797. The Directory, fearing his ambition, thought 
they could only keep him quiet by employing him, 
and gave him command of the so-called Army of 
England. But lie was bent on the conquest of 
Egypt. Tie appears to have had something visionary 
in iiis temperament, and to have dreamed of found- 
ing a mighty empire from the standpoint of the 
East, the glow and glamour of which seem always 
to have had a certain fascination for him. He 
therefore employed the resources of the Army of 
England to prepare for an expedition to Egypt, and 
the Directory yielded to his wishes, partly no 
doubt through the desire of getting him away 
from France. But their aggressive policy was at 
the same time fast bringing on another European 
war. The expedition sailed from Toulon on the 19th 
May 1799, captured Malta from the Knights of rib 
John by treachery , and, escaping by great luck from 
the British lleet under Nelson, arrived at Alexan- 
dria on the 30th June. The auuy was disembarked 
in haste, for fear lest Nelson should arrive, ami on 
the Sth July Napoleon marched on Cairo. lie 
defeated the Mamelukes at Ohebreiss and the 
Pyramids, and entered Cairo on the 24th July. 
He then occupied himself with organising the 
government of Egypt, hut Ins position was ren- 
dered very hazardous by the destruction of the 
French fleet on the 1st August by Nelson at the 
battle of the Nile, and he saw that his dream of 
founding an empire in the East could not he realised. 
He thought, however, that he might create a 
revolution in Syria, by the aid of which he might 
overthrow the Turkish power and march in triumph 
back to Europe through Asia Minor and Constant- 
inople. He accordingly entered Syria in February 
1799 with 12,000 men, hut was brought to a stand- 
still before St Jean d’Acre. Failing to capture 
that fortress, supported as it was by the British 
squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, in spite of the 
most desperate efforts, lie was obliged to return to 
Egypt. The expedition to Syria was disgraced br- 


ibe massacre in cold blood of 2500 piisoneis at 
Jaffa ; hut there seems to he some doubt about the 
truth of the story that in his retreat Napoleon 
caused the sick lie could not transport to he 
poisoned. After his return to Egypt, Napoleon 
defeated a Tnikish aims which had landed at 
Aboukir, hut learning the reverses that had been 
suffered by the French aims in Euiopc, he resolved 
to lea\ c Egypt ami return to France. He embarked 
secretly on the 22d August, leaving a letter placin'' 
Klcher in command of the Army of Egypt, and 
landed in France six weeks latei. 

He found matters at home in great confusion. 
The wars had been mismanaged, Italy was almost 
lost, and the government in consequence was in 
very had odour. Sieves, one of the Directors, 
meditated a mu/) ifi'tnt, lmt uas at a loss for a 
man of action to take the lead. At this juncture 
Bonaparte ai rived, and, though for some time there 
was no rap/inirtn'iiiciit between him and Sieves 
(the latter fearing Bonaparte’s masterful character, 
and Bonaparte uncertain what party it would he 
most to his advantage to join), they at length 
coalesced, and the revolution of the is'tli Brumaive 
followed (9th November 1799), when the legislature 
was forcibly closed and a provisional executive 
of three consuls, Sieves, Uogur-Duclos, and Bona- 
parte, formed to draw up a new constitution. This 
was promulgated on the 13th December; the 
executive was vested in three consuls, Bonapaite, 
C'nmbaeeres, and Lebrun, of whom Bonapaite was 
nominated Flint ('annul for ten years. He was 
practically paramount, the two remaining consuls 
being ciphers, ami the other institutions being so 
organised as to concentrate power in the executive. 
Sieves became president of the senate. The 
governmental crisis being settled, energetic steps 
were taken with regard to tho civil war in the 
west. A proclamation was issued promising re- 
ligious toleration at the same time that decided 
military action was taken, and these measures were 
so successful that all was quiet at home by the end 
of February 1.300, Then Napoleon turned his 
attention abroad. He made oveitnrcs for peace to 
England and Austria, now the only belligerents, as 
be wished to hill suspicion by posing as the friend 
of peace, not as a military ruler; but he inwardly 
rejoiced when they rejected his overtures. 

The situation of the belligerents on the Continent 
was this ; the Army of the Rhine under Moreau, 
more than 100,000 strong, was distributed along the 
Rhine from the Lake of ( limslance to Alsace, opposed 
to Kray, whose headquarters were at Donan- 
eschingen in Baden ; while Mussina with the Army 
of Italy was on the Riviera and at Genoa, opposed 
to an Austrian army under Melas. Napoleon 
intended to gain himself the chief glory of the 
campaign ; .so, giving Moreau orders to cross the 
Rhine lmt not to advance beyond a certain limit, 
and leaving Massena lo make head as best he could 
against Melas, with the result that he was besieged 
in Genoa and reduced to the last extremity, he 
prepared secretly nil aiiny of reserve near the 
Swiss frontier, to the command of which Burthiev 
was ostensibly appointed. Outside and even inside 
France this, army of reserve was looked upon as a 
chimera. Moreau crossed the Rhine on the 24th 
April ami drove Kray to Ulm, but was there 
checked by Napoleon's instructions, according to 
which he also senL a division to co-operate with the 
army of reserve. Napoleon himself went to Geneva 
on the 9th May, and assuming command of this 
army crossed the St. Bernard and reached the plains 
of Italy before Melas had convinced himself of the 
existence even of the army of reserve, and whilst 
his troops were scattered from Genoa to the Vor. 
Napoleon’s obvious course would now have been to 
move straight on Genoa, relieve Massena, and beat 
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in detail as many of Med, a*' troops as lie could 
eucorrutei. But thin would not have been a sttlli- 
cientiv brilliant triumph, as the bulk of the Austrian 
aim' might have escaped : and trusting in bin star 
he l'esolved to stake the existence of his army on 
a gambler's cast. Leaving Massena to he stuived 
out, he moved to the left on Milan, and occupied 
the whole line of the Ticino and Po as far as 
Piacenza, so as to cut oil' entirely the retreat of the 
Austrians. He then crossed the Po and coucen- 
uated as many Loops as he could spare at Stradella. 
The strategy was brilliant, hut the risk liiu exces- 
sive. His aimy was necessarily scattered, while 
yielas had had time to concentrate, and he was 
besides ignorant ol the Austrian position. He 
sent Hesaix with a column to seek information, 
and moved himself on Alessandria, where he found 
Melas. Next day, the 14th June, Melos marched 
out to attack the French on the plains of Marengo, 
and despite all Napoleon’s efforts had actually 
defeated them, when fortunately Hesaix returned, 
and his advance, together with a cavalry charge by 
Ivellennann, changed defeat into victory. Melas, 
losing bis head, signed a convention next day’ giving 
up almost all North Italy, though Marniont says that 
if he had fought another battle he must have won 
it. Napoleon returned to Paris with the glories of 
this astonishing campaign ; hut peace did not follow 
till Moreau, when his liberty of action was restored 
to him, had won the battle of Hohenlmdea on 3d 
December 1800. Then followed the treaty of 
Luncville with Germany in February 1801, the 
concordat with Home in duly 1801, and the treaty 
of Amiens with England in March 1802, so that 
Napoleon was able to figure as the restorer of peace 
to the world. He then devoted himself to the 
reconstruction of the civil institutions of France, 
employing in this great work the best talent that 
he could find, and impressing orr their labours the 
stamp of his own genius. Tire institutions tlrcrr 
created, which still lemain for the most part, were 
the restored church, the judicial system, the codes, 
the system of local government, the university, the 
Bank of France, and the Legion of Honour. 

France at this period, sick of the failure of repub- 
lican government, was gradually veering towards 
monarchy, arid Napoleon knew how to take advan- 
tage of events to strengthen his position, and in 
litre time establish his own dynasty. The plot 
of Nivose (24th December 1800), when his life was 
threatened bv a bomb, gave him a pretext for 
arresting anti transporting 130 members of tire 
Jacobin party, with which he had long since 
broken ; and after the conclusion of the peace 
of Amiens a great step was taken when, as a 
mark of public gratitude for the pacification of 
the world, he was elected First Consul for life. 
But though lie desired the credit of making 
peace, so as to enable him to establish his authority 
o\er France, when that end was secured lie became 
again eager for war, with a view to further exten- 
sion of his power. He also desired to humble 
England, a desire that led to the rupture of the 
peace of Amiens in 1803. The immediate causes 
of this rupture were his aggressions in Holland, in 
the Cisalpine Heptrblie, in Genoa, and Piedmont, 
and his monstrous demand that England should sup- 
press every print that dared to criticise his actions, 
and drive all French refugees from hei shores. 
Having thus forced England to resume hostilities, 
he made vast preparations for Iter invasion, at the 
same time taking the first step towards establish- 
ing his ascendancy in Germany by seizing Han- 
over. The assumption of the crown soon followed, 
Napoleon preparing the wav with consummate 
cunning. He rid himself of Moreau, Iris most 
dangerous rival, by accusing hint of conspiring 
with the royalists, into whom he then struck terror 


by the execution of the Due d’Enghien. He thus 
succeeded in inspiring men repnluictuts with the 
conviction that the best way of preventing the 
inauguration of a new reign of tenor was by con- 
firming Iris position. lie chose the title of emperor 
as least obnoxious to the republican feeling of the 
army, and the change was made bv a decree of tire 
senate of the IStli May 1804. 

Preparations for the invasion of England had 
been steadily proceeding, but Napoleon's aggressive 
demeanour after becoming emperor alarmed the 
European cabinets, so that Pitt was able to tevive 
tire coalition, anil in 180.1 Napoleon found himself 
at war- with liussia and Austria, as well as with 
England. Forced by England's naval supremacy 
to abandon the notion of invasion, he suddenly 
changed front in August 1805, and led his armies 
through Hanover and the smaller German states, 
disregarding the neutrality evert of Prussia herself, 
and reached the Danube irr rear of tire Austrian 
army under Mack, which was at Ulrtr. The 
surprise was complete ; Mack surrendered on the 
llltlr October, arid Napoleon then marched urr 
Vienna, which he entered on the 13th November. 
But his position was critical. The Archduke 
Charles was approaching from Hungaij, tr Russian 
army was entering Moravia, and Prussia, incensed 
at the violation of her territory, joined the 
coalition. A short delay would have surrounded 
Napoleon with Iris enemies, but the Czar was 
impatient, attd the Russian army, with a small 
contingent of Austrians, encountered Napoleon at 
Austerlitz, December 2, 1805, artd vvns signally 
defeated. This caused the break-up of the coalition ; 
the Holy Roman Empire came to tut end, the Con- 
federation of the Rhine was formed under French 
protection, and the Napoleonic empire was firmly 
established. Napoleon then entered into negoti- 
ations for peace with Russia and England, en- 
deavouring to conciliate tlrose powers at the 
expense of Prussia. The negotiations failed, but 
Prussia was mortally offended, and mobilised her 
army irr August 180(5, about- which time Russia 
filially rejected the treaty with Fiance. Napoleon 
acted with his usual promptitude, and advanced 
against Prussia before she could get help either 
from England or Russia. Although the rank 
aird file of the Prussian armies was good, their 
generals were antiquated, aird Napoleon crushed 
them at Jena and Auerstarlt oir the 14th October, 
and entered Berlin orr the 27th. He had then 
to carry on a stubbornly-contested campaign with 
Russia. An indecisive battle at Eylail was followed 
by a hardly-earned French victory at Friedland, 
14th June 1807, and the peace of Tilsit ensued, 
by which Prussia lost half her territory, and had 
to submit to various humiliating conditions, while 
Russia escaped easily, and indeed got a share of 
the spoils, 

Napoleon was now at tire zenith of Iris power ; lie 
was tire arbiter of Europe and the paramount head 
of a confederation of princes, among whom the mem- 
bers of his own family occupied several thrones. To 
reward his partisans he at this time created a new 
noblesse, and lavished upon them the public money. 
Full of inveterate hostility to England, Napoleon 
endeavoured to cripple her by the so-called Contin- 
ental System (tpv.), by which all the states under his 
influence engaged to close their ports to English 
ships, and he also tried to combine all the European 
navies against lier ; but England, perceiving bis aim, 
took the initiative and herself seized the Danish fleet. 
The emperor also turned his eyes to the Penin- 
sula, where the dissolute conduct of the Queen of 
Spain and the intrigues of ‘the Prince of the Peace’ 
(see Alcudia ) gave him an opportunity. He sent 
art army under Jrnrot to Portugal, and another to 
Spain, which, under Murat, took Madrid. Napoleon 
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then procured the abdication of tlie king of Spain 
and placed his brother Joseph on tlie vacant throne. 
But lie did not foresee the consequences. The spirit 
of the nation was roused, and a formidable insur- 
rection broke out, while a British army, under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, landed in Portugal, defeated 
Junot at Vimiera, and forced him to sign the Con- 
vention of Ointra, evacuating Portugal. So began 
tlie Peninsular war which for the future was to 
paralyse half Napoleon's strength. 

In Germany also a spirit of revolt against his 
tyianny was lising, Austria at first taking the lead, 
and this brought on the war of 1809 against that 
power. Prussia, already beginning to recover her 
strength under the military system of Sehanihorst 
and , Stein (see SCH.UtNHOfiST, STBIJi), was hostile 
to Napoleon in sentiment, hut was kept down 
by the pressure of Russia. Napoleon declared 
war on the pretext that Austria was arming, 
and marching through Bavaria drove the Aus- 
trians out of llatisbou, and entered Vienna on 
the 13th May. Eugene Bcauhauiais, at the head 
of the Army of Italy, drove the Austrians before 
him into Hungary, defeated them at liaab, 
and joined Napoleon. The emperor then tried to 
cioss tlie Danube, but was checked at Aspern and 
obliged to retire to the island of Lobau. Five 
weeks of preparation then followed, the peasant 
war under flofer being carried on in Tyrol, and 
then Napoleon made a fresh and successful attempt 
to cross the Danube, anil won the battle of Wagram 
on the 5th July. This was followed by the 
armistice of Znaim ami tlie treaty of Sehonliriinn, 
October 20, 1809, by which he obtained a heavy 
indemnity in money and considerable accession of 
territory in Cannula, (Jarinthift, Croatia, and 
Galicia. Bnt he mortally offended the Czar by 
giving a large portion oi the ceded territory of 
Galicia to the duchy of Warsaw — i.o. to Poland. 

On the lfltli December 1809 Napoleon, desirous 
of an heir, divorced Josephine, who was childless, 
and married on the let April 1810 the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa of Austria. He had no doubt the 
wish also to get a footing in the circle of the 
legitimate reigning families of Europe. A son, to 
whom the title of King of Home was given, was 
born on March 20, 1811. 

Still bent on the humiliation of England, Napoleon 
now tried to effect Ids purpose by increasing the 
stringency of the Continental System, hut this ended 
in bringing him into conilicb with Russia. lie 
first annexed the kingdoms of Holland and West- 
phalia, to give him command of their seaboards, 
and then prohibited English trade even when 
carried in neutral bottoms. The Czar, already 
estranged by Napoleon’s alliance with Austria and 
liis conduct as regards Poland, refused to adopt 
this policy, and the relations between them gradu- 
ally became so strained that war was inevitable, 
and Napoleon took the momentous resolve to invade 
Russia. With Maria Louisa, he arrived at Dresden 
on the 10th May 1812, and was there greeted liy the 
emperor of Austria, the king of Prussia, and other 
sovereigns. His army for this gigantic enterprise 
numbered about 600,000, including French, Ger- 
mans, aiul Italians. He crossed the Niemen on 
the 24th June, reaching Vilna, which was evacu- 
ated by the Russians, on the 2Sth ; and he re- 
mained at Vilna till the 10th July, hesitating to take 
the final resolution to invade the heart of Russia. 
He made overtures for peace to the Czar, who 
refused to treat as long as an enemy remained on 
Russian soil. Foiled here Napoleon at last decided 
to go on with his enterprise; so he advanced, and 
at first tlie Russians were in no condition to meet 
him, their forces being scattered. If Napoleon 
could have advanced rapidly to Smolensk, he 
might have cut the Russian forces in two, but his 


vast host appeals to have been unmanageable, 
Barclay de Tolly and Bagration succeeded in unit- 
ing at Smolensk, but were driven from it on tlie 
18th August after an obstinate defence. At 
Smolensk Napoleon again hesitated as to whether 
he should go into winter-quarters, hut eventually 
decided to press on to Moscow, trusting to the 
moral effect of the fall of the .111010114 capital. It 
seems as if, while his superstitions belief in his 
star still remained, bodily ailments bad caused a 
ileterioiation in his power of rapid decision and in 
his energy of action. Meanwhile, great discontent 
had been caused in Russia by the continued retreat 
of the armies. KutusoJF was appointed to the 
chief command, and stood to light at Borodino 011 
September 6. Napoleon won the battle, hut with 
unwonted and misplaced caution refused to engage 
liis Guard, and the victory was almost fruitless. 

He entered Moscow on the 14tli September, and 
fire broke out the next night, the first ellect of 
which was still further to alarm tlie Russians, who 
believed it to be the work of the French, Tlie fire 
raged fiercely till the 20tli, and a great part of tlie 
city was burned to tlie ground. Had the victory of 
Borodino been move decisive the Czar might now 
have yielded j hut as it was he listened to tlie 
advice of Stein and Sir R. "Wilson and refused 
to treat, thus putting Napoleon in a dilemma. 
His plans uere always made on (lie basis of im- 
mediate success, and the course to lie adopted in 
ease of failure was not considered. Again he 
hesitated, with the result that when at last lie 
resolved to retire from Moscow the whiter, coming 
earlier than usual, upset his calculations, and the 
miseries of that terrible retreat followed. He left 
Moscow on the 18th October, and, reaching tlie 
Beresina with but 12,000 men, was joined there by 
Umlinot and Victor, who had been bolding the 
line of the Dwina, with 18,000. His passage of the 
river was opposed, hut lie succeeded in crossing, 
and on tlie 0th December the miserable remnant 
of the Grand Army reached Vilna. Macdonald, 
Reynier, and Sehwarzenberg, with 100,000 men, on 
the Polibli frontier anil in the Baltic provinces, 
were safe, but this was the whole available remnant 
of the 000,000 with which the campaign commenced. 
It might have been expected that Napoleon would 
now Tie anxious for peace, but bis haughty spirit 
could not brook any diminution of his prestige, and, 
determining to try and efface the jiast with fresh 
triumphs, lie returned to Paris to raise new levies. 
The Czar fully understood that 110 half-measures 
would be of any avail, but that be must follow 
up what had been begun and carry the war into 
Germany the next yeai’, rousing the Germans to liis 
aid. On the 30th December 1812 tlie Prussian 
contingent of the Grand Army, under York, came 
over to tlie Russians, aiul on the 22d January 1813 
Stein procured the meeting of the estates of East 
Prussia, when the Lamlwehr was called out. 
Saxony also joined Russia, contrary to the wishes 
of the king, but Austria and the middle states 
still clung to Napoleon. 

Napoleon left Paris for Mainz 011 the 15th April 
1813, his object being Dresden, which was held by 
the Czar and the lung of Prussia. Eugisne Beau- 
harnais was 011 the Lower Saale with 70,000 men, 
and Napoleon, with 150,000 men, well officered, 
though raw and short of cavalry, moved to meet 
him by way of Erfurt. Davofit was holding down 
insurrection in north Germany with 30,000. The 
allies at first had only 100,000 available, the pro- 
cess of calling out and drilling tlie people being 
slow. Napoleon moved on Leipzig, and won tlie 
battle of Liitzen on the 2d May, which restored 
Dresden to the king of Saxony. He then followed 
tlie allies, beat them, though with heavy loss, at 
Bautzen on the 20tli and 21st May, anil forced 
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them to retire into Silesia. The armistice of 
Poischwitz, signed on the 4th of June, closed 
the first period of the campaign. Austria then 
askeil for certain concessions, which if Napoleon 
had granted he might hate checkmated the 
coalition of Prussia and Russia ; hut lie seems 
to have been unable to bring himself to accede, 
and contemplated rather war with Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria combined, to say nothing of Eng- 
land, which was still carrying on the war in 
the Peninsula. A treaty was signed at Reiehen- 
bach on the 14th June, by which Austria engaged 
as mediating power to otter conditions of peace to 
Napoleon and to declare war oil him in ease of 
refusal. The conditions ottered were that he should 
withdraw from north-west Germany, dissolve the 
duchy of Warsaw, and cede Illyria. These terms 
were very moderate, but Napoleon seems to have 
thought his position insecure without flesh success 
in war, and procrastinated. An ultimatum was 
delivered to him on August Sth to which he paid 
no attention ; so on the night of the 10th to lltli 
August the armistice was declared at an cud, and 
the drama swept rapidly to its crisis. 

Napoleon had now 400,000 men along the Elbe 
from Bohemia to its mouth, hut liis position was 
weakened by the adhesion of Austria to the coali- 
tion, as she massed her troops in Bohemia, threaten- 
ing Dresden and his communications. The allies 
had nearly 300,000 men in three armies, the Austrian 
under iScliwarzeiiberg in Bohemia, the old i’russo- 
Russian under Blttcher in Silesia, and the hulk of 
the Prussian force under Bernadette in Branden- 
burg. The French armies were discouraged, and 
the allies enthusiastic; hut the latter had diffi- 
culties to contend with from their heterogeneous 
composition and diversity of interests. The cam- 
paign opened with varying fortune. A blow at 
Berlin was parried by Billow at Gross-Beereu on 
August 23. Napoleon himself forced Blttcher 
hack to the Ivatzhach, hut had to retire again to 
defend Dresden from the Austrians ; and his lieu- 
tenant Macdonald was defeated in the battle of 
the Katz bach on the 20tli August. Napoleon 
indicted a crushing defeat on the Austrians before 
Dresden on the '27th, hut, while preparing to cut 
oft' their retreat, was disturbed by the news of 
Gross-Beeren and the Katzhach and by sudden 
illness, and at Kuhn lost Vandamme with 20,000 
men. September was spent in fruitless marches, 
now into Bohemia, now into Silesia, and towards 
the end of the month the allies began their con- 
verging march on their preconcerted rendezvous 
at Leipzig. At the same time the Confederation 
of the Rhine began to dissolve. The kingdom 
of Westphalia was upset on the 1st October, and 
on the Sth Bavaria joined Austria. The toils were 
closing round Napoleon, and between the 14th 
and Bitli October he was crushed in that battle 
of the Titans at Leipzig, and, brushing aside the 
Bavarians who tried to stop him at Hayuau, ou the 
1st November led back the remnant of liis army, 
some 70,000 strong, across the Rhine at Mainz. 

The allies now made overtures for peace on the 
basis of natural frontiers, which would have left 
France the fruits of the first Revolution — viz. 
Belgium, the left hank of the Rhine, Savoy, and 
Nice^ hub Napoleon could not be content with such 
curtailment of his power. Evading at first the 
proposal, he would have accepted it, but with 
suspicions qualifications, when too late. The in- 
vasion of France followed. The allies issued on 
the 1st December a manifesto saying they were 
waging war against Napoleon alone, and advanced 
with three separate armies. Schwarzenhergled the 
Austrians through Switzerland, Blttcher crossed 
the Middle Rhine towards Nancy, while the north- 
ern army passed through Holland. Napoleon had 


yet hopes of success on account of the forces he 
still had in the German fortresses, the mutual 
jealousies of the allies, his connection with the 
emperor of Austria, and the patriotism which 
would he aroused in France by invasion. But the 
allies gave him no time to utilise these influences, 
and Paris was not fortified. Napoleon carried on a 
campaign full of genius, gaining what advantage 
he couid from the separation of liis enemies. He 
attacked Blttcher and won four battles in four days 
at Ghampaubert (February 10, 1314), Moutniiiail 
(lltli), Cluiteau-Tliierry (12th), and Viuicliamps 
( 13th). These successes would have enabled him to 
make a reasonable peace, but bis personal position 
forbade this, and lie tried subterfuge and delay. 
The allies, however, were not to be trifled with, and 
in the beginning of March signed the treaty of ( 'hau- 
mont, which hound them each to keep 130,000 men 
on foot for twenty years. The battles of Gramme 
and Laon followed, in which Napoleon held his 
own, but saw his resources dwindle. On the IStli 
Mai eh the conferences at Chatillou came to an 
cud, ami on the 24th the allies determined to match 
on Paris. Mannout and Mortier, with less than 
30,000 men, could make no head against them, 

I while Napoleon himself tried a fruitless diversion 
against their communications. Joseph Bonaparte 
withdrew Maria Louisa and the king of Rome to 
Toms. On the 30th March the allies attacked 
Palis on three sides, and in the afternoon the 
French maislials offered to capitulate. Napoleon, 
when he learned the real state of alfairs, hurried 
up in rear of the allies, hut was too late, and had 
to fall back to Fontainebleau. His position was 
desperate, and to add to his difficulties Wellington, 
whose career of success had gradually cleared the 
French out of the Peninsula, had now led his 
victorious army across the Pyrenees into Fiance 
itself. 

Napoleon therefore at first ottered to abdicate in 
favour of liis son, but, when be found that would 
not he sufficient, lie signed an unconditional abdi- 
cation on the 11th April 1814. He was given the 
sovereignty of the island of Elba, and the Bourbons 
in the persun of Louis XVIII. were restored to the 
throne of France. But the condition of affairs was 
very precarious. The return of the Bourbons was 
most unpopular. It indeed restored tlie parlia- 
ment, but it unsettled the position of public men 
and the title to estates. The army was disgusted 
at the appointment to commands of emigres who 
had fought against France. The church began to 
cause alarm to the holders of national property; 
and by the release of prisoners and the return of the 
garrisons of German, fortresses very large numbers 
of Napoleonic soldiers became dispersed over France. 
The coalition, too, broke up, and fresh alliances 
began to he sought with a view to check the aggres- 
sive spirit which Russia seemed inclined to manifest. 
Altogether affairs in Europe and France were in 
such a state as to make it not impossible that the 
magic of Napoleon's name might replace him in 
power. He accordingly resolved on making the 
attempt, left Elba on February 26, 1813, and 
landed on the French coast on the 1st March. On 
the 20th lie entered Paris, having been joined by 
the army. He had the advantage of being able to 
appear as the liberator of France from the yoke put 
upon her by foreigners, but Jie could only re- 
establish liis position in the face of the rest of 
Europe by war, and he was not quite the Napoleon 
of old, for his physical powers bad declined, he bad 
become stout, and had attacks of illness, sleepiness, 
and indolence. He bad been epileptic from bis 
youth. His mind and genius were unimpaired, 
and his conception of the Waterloo campaign was 
clear and brilliant as of yore, but the execution 
failed. 
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Europe had declared war against liiui, and a new 
coalition had linen formed, hut only two armies, 
were immediately ready to take the iield ; a mixed 
force under the Luke of 'Wellington in Belgium, 
and a Prussian army under Bliieher in the Rhine 
liroviuces. The English army had its base on the 
sea, and the Prussian on the Rhine, so that they 
had diverging lines of operation. Napoleon's idea 
was to strike suddenly at their point of junction 
before they could concentrate, push in between 
them, drive them apart, and then defeat each 
separately. The plan u as unexceptionable, re- 
sembling that of his first campaign in 1796, and 
the opening moves were successfully carried out. 
Napoleon left Paris on the 12th June, his army 
being then echeloned between Paris and the Belgian 
frontier, so that the point where the blow would 
fall was still doubtful. On the IStU he occupied 
Charleroi, and was between the two allied aimies, 
and on the Kith he defeated Bliieher at Ligny 
before Wellington could come Lu his assistance. 
So far all had gone well with him ; hut now appar- 
ently his energy was not .sufficient to cope rapidly 
with the difficulties that no doubt beset him through 
the shortcomings of his staff, and the spirit of 
mutual distrust that reigned among liis officers. 
He did nothing till the morning of the 17th, and 
it was not till 2 p.ji. that lie sent Grouchy with 
33,000 men to follow the Prussians in the supposed 
direction of their retreat towards Liege, and keep 
them at a distance whilst he turned against 
Wellington. But lie had lost Ills opportunity ; the 
wasted hours had enabled the Prussians to dis- 
appear, and he did not know the fact that Bliieher 
had taken the resolution to more on Wavre, giving 
up his own com mu mentions in order to reunite 
lutli Wellington. The latter had retired to a pre- 
viously-chosen position at Mont St Jean, and re- 
ceived' Bliioher’s promise to lead liis army to his 
assistance. So on the 13th, whim Napoleon attacked 
the Duke, unknown to him the hulk of the Prussian 
army was hastening up on liis right Hank while 
Grouchy was fruitlessly engaged with the Prussian 
rear-guard only. This led to the crowning defeat 
of Waterloo, where Napoleon’s fortunes were finally 
wrecked. He lied to Paris, and abdicated for the 
last time on 22d J uue ; and, finding it impossible to 
escape from Prance, he surrendered to Captain 
Maitland of the Belleropkon at Rochefort on the 
15th July. He was banished by the British govern- 
ment to St Helena, where he arrived on the 13th 
October 1815, and died there of cancer of the 
stomach on the 5th May 1821. 

The literature i sterling to Napoleon may be divided 
into three categories : First, books dealing with his 
military and political career by writers contemporary 
with him or nearly so, such as Thiers’ Histoirc du Con- 
sulat t it do I' Empire ; Jomini’s Vie politique et mililuirc 
de Napoleon ( Eng, trims. 1885 ) ; Montliolou and Gour- 
gaud’s Afimoires pour serrir a VHistoirc de France sous 
Napoleon ; and the memoirs of his generals, such as Mar- 
liiont, hlassena, and Sachet. Secondly, hooks touching 
liis private life by contemporaries, such as Bonrrionne’s 
-Vemoirs of Napolion Bonaparte : Las Cases’ Journal of 
Private Life and Coai'crsations of Napoleon at St Helena; 
Forsyth’s History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St 
Helena, from Letters and Journals of Sir Hudson Love ; 
O’Meara’s Napoleon at SI Helena. These two classes 
should bo read with caution as more or less one-sided. 
The third class are the modern works written in a more 
critical spirit, such as Lanfrey’s Histoire de Najiolcon 1., 
and Colonel Jung’s Bonaparte et son Temps and Lucien 
Bonaparte et se3 Mimoirca, Heeley’s Short Life, and Table’s 
Or ip. de la France Contempt — Le Rajime Mod. (vol.i.1890). 
Most valuable also is the Cprrespondancc de Napoleon I. 

( 32 vols.). See also articles Bonafaute, Code Napoleon, 
Nuance, Josephine, Watebloo, Welunoton. 

IVapoleoH II., king of Rome and Luke of 
Keichstadt (1811-32), was the son of Napoleon I. 
and Maria Louisa ( q, v. ). 


Napoleon III., by name Chaulks Louis 
Nadolkun Box.U’AitTH, the second emperoi of the 
French, was born at Paris on the 20th of Ajuil 
1808. His father was Louis Bonaparte, king of 
Holland, brother of the hist emperor, and his 
mother Hortense Beauharnais, Napoleon J."s step- 
daughter (see Bokapautic). Louis Napoleon and 
his elder brothers were heirs-presumpLive to the 
imperial throne till the birth of a son to the 
empeior cast them into a secondary position, 
whence Louis Napoleon, the only survivor, was 
drawn in 1832, at the death of Napoleon’s only 
son, to become bead of the House of Napoleon". 
That bouse, astounding!}- risen from the nursery of a 
( ’orsican lawyer's wife to imperial and royal thrones, 
thrust back into private life after a complete 
mastery in Europe, was again raised to imperial 
dignity in the person of Napoleon III., only to 
return to obscurity in the midst of appalling’ dis- 
asters ; and it failed to present one of the most 
truly tragic dramas of all time through the want 
of veal grandeur in both Napoleons and in almost 
all their blood. Had the nephew been horn a scion 
of the Bourlion house, the part of Louis-Philippe 
might have been his. But brought up by his 
mother from the year 1815, precluded by exile 
and imprisonment till he was far advanced in 
the yearn of manhood from learning practical 
politics, he became a theorist in statecraft and 
a brooder on the Napoleonic legend which was his 
only claim to the attention of the nation. He 
received his early education at his mother’s resi- 
dence, the castle of Arenenbeig, in Switzerland, 
on the borders of Lake Constance. Sent to the 
gymnasium at Augsburg, lie not only acquired 
tlieie, as well as from the prolonged German sur- 
roundings of liis private life, a marked German 
accent, but also developed those features in liis 
individual character which were most akin to the 
sluggishness of liis temperament— uncertainty and 
iiulolinitoness of thought, philosophic dreaminess 
laming every conviction, ambition touched with 
fatalism firing a morally indifferent soul. 

Switzerland was the real foster-mother of the 
brighter and healthier side of his natuie. Had he 
been practical and a man of rectitude, he could 
have extracted from his political and social experi- 
ence of that country principles sufficiently dem- 
and wise to prove themselves the palladium of his 
later reign. There he developed his aptitude for 
military science .- he followed the courses of instruc- 
tion given to the Swiss militia oifieeis. Fairly 
competent in artillery, in engineering, in the exact 
sciences, in history, and in athletic exercises, he 
wrote and published at Zurich (1836) a Manuel 
(/' Arlilleria. He hastened with liis elder brother 
Louis into Italy in 1830 to assist the province of 
Romagna in its revolt against pontifical rule, an 
expedition in which Louis perished of fever, and 
lie was himself severely stricken, hut was nursed 
out of danger by bis tender mother. This expedi- 
tion, though proving that lie could act with energy 
iu the discharge of Bonapartist responsibility, was 
a mere episode in that Swiss period of liis life, 
extending from 1824 to 1836, in which lie was ex- 
clusively a student and a writer. When at the 
death of the Luke of Reichstndt he became the 
head of that rootless growth, the Napoleonic 
dynasty, he sought as a pretender to lean less 
on any concrete historical claim to the throne of 
France than on the partiality of the French to a 
vainglorious rule, amt on the intellectual interest 
with which lie, as a man of letters, could invest 
the so-called Napoleonic ideas. For sixteen years 
he sued for the hand of France and the attention 
of the world, interrupting twice the method of 
literary courtship to make personal raids upon 
the kingdom of Louis-Philippe. He had indeed a 
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fair chance. Outside of France, nationalities whose 
emancipation had been planned by Naiioleon I., 
such as l’olaud, looked to him to effect their long- 
deferred liberty ( 1831 ). In Fiance he was an out- 
law, because a formidable rival to Legitimacy ; in 
the struggle between the junior branch of the 
Bourbon dynasty and the forces at work since tiie 
Revolution, the Bonapartists had a permanent 
power of intervention and might enlist as their 
own partisans the masses of Frenchmen who were 
lukewarm politicians. Moreover, Napoleon l.'s 
utter failure as an international politician had in 
no wise shaken the organisation he had given to 
France ; his home legislation had become part and 
parcel of the nation ; French law, French public 
education, French military institutions, the joint 
restoration of state and church stood forth as his 
lasting work. 

Almost a stranger to France in nurture of thought 
and tone of mind, an adventurer rather than a pre- 
tender, a philosopher rather than a man of action, 
taciturn, .speculative, driven from within by a 
set motive rooted in a fixed idea, absorbed with 
Herman mysticism and Italian wiliness in a career 
so fateful to bis mind that moral bridling could not 
avail at its turning-point, a philanthropist in some 
of his dreams, an idealist in some of his deeds, the 
heir of the French Ciesar drifted to his destiny, 
not without some vigour ami brightness, a victim 
to the alleged mission of Ills race, to which lie was 
enslaved as by hypnotic suggestion. Ho published 
in 1832-36 his Illverks politique*, Prujct dc Constitu- 
tion , and Considerations potitiqncx ct Milituircs sur 
la Suisse. In 1836, speculating on the instability 
of Loiiis-I’liilippe’s throne, the disaffection of some 
of tiie middle classes, the general favour of his 
semi-social istic theories with the advanced parties, 
and the unspent prestige of Napoleon I., lie put his 
chances to a preniutuie test by appearing among 
the military at Strashnrg, Imping to bribe them 
into his service by the prospect of their resuming 
the paramount position which soldiers could not 
but occupy in a Napoleonic state. The rash young 
man was easily overpowered and conveyed to 
America, without being brought to trial. Being 
under no pledge to stay in America, Louis Napoleon 
returned to Europe oil hearing of his mother’s ill- 
ness. He found her dying ; two months later he 
received her last sighs ( 3d October 1837 ). Although 
the affair of Strashnrg had naturally enough caused 
many people to doubt tiie talent and the judg- 
ment of Louis Napoleon, still Louis-Philippe, 
who was politically an extremely timid monarch, 
dreaded some new conspiracy ; the French govern- 
ment demanded of Switzerland the expulsion of the 
obnoxious prince, M. Mole actually enjoining the 
French ambassador to demand his passports, in case 
of a refusal. Switzerland had neither the right nor 
the wish to expel, and was on the point of going to 
war for the distinguished refugee ( who was, in fact, 
a Swiss citizen) when he resolved to prevent a 
l upture by leaving his adopted country. He now 
proceeded to England, and settled in London. 
With certain members of the British aristocracy 
lie came to live on a footing of considerable in- 
timacy, and lie was also an object of languid 
wonder and interest to the community generally, 
but he impressed nobody with a belief in his future 
and his genius ; nay, Englishmen erred so far as to 
suppose that the ''silent man’ was merely ‘dull.’ 
In 1838 lie published in London his IcUcx Napo- 
icunienms, which, read in the light of subsequent 
events, are very significant. Europe generally 
regarded them as idle dreams ; but in France the 
book went through numerous editions. In 1839 
Louis Napoleon was in Scotland, and took part in 
the celebrated Eglinton tournament. Next year 
( 1840 ) he made his second attempt on the throne 


of France at Boulogne. It was as giotesque a 
failure as the one at Strashnrg. Captured on the 
shore, while endeavouring to make his escape to 
the vessel that had brought him fiom England, 
Louis Napoleon was now brought to trial, anil 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the for- 
tress of Ham. Here he continued his Bonapartist 
propaganda by writing Aitx Manes cle VEmjtemur , 
Fray Hunts Historiquis, Analyst’ tie la Question de 
lit Suisse, Pcjionse ti M. c/e Lamartine, Extinction 
tltt ■ Pauperisms, &c. ; and actually tools part in 
editing the Dictiunnaire tie la Conversation, a 
valuable French encyclopaedia. After an imprison- 
ment of more than live yeais, spent in patient 
meditation, he made his escape (25th May 1846), 
by the help of Dr Clonneau, in the disguise of a 
workman, and gained the Belgian frontiei, whence 
he returned to England. 

The levolutiou of February ( 1848) was a victoiy 
of the working-men to whom some of his political 
theories were especially addressed ; he hurried 
hack to France as a virtual nominee of the 
Fourth Estate, or working-classes in town and 
country — an embarrassing position, fiom the obli- 
gations of which the smashing up of the Parisian 
socialists by the forces of Genetal Cavaignac 
released the future emperor. Being elected deputy 
for Paris and three other departments, he took 
his seat in the Constituent Assembly, 13th June 
184S. On tiie loth he resigned his seat and left 
France. Recalled in the following September by 
a quintuple election, lie once more appeared in 
the Assembly and commenced his candidature for 
the presidency. The direct election of the head 
of the state by the people, intended as a i epnblican 
institution, proved itself to he a stepping-stone to 
Ciesarism, as Louis Napoleon’s peculiar conception 
of a modern imperial democracy is called ; in the 
constitutional history of the second empire such 
appeals to universal suffrage bear the name of 
plebiscites. Out of seven and a half million of 
voles 5,562,834 were recorded for Prince Louis 
Napoleon ; General Cavaignac, his genuine repub- 
lican competitor, obtaining only 1,469,166. 

On the 20th December he took the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Republic. For a few days concord 
seemed established between the different political 
parties in the Assembly ; hut the beginning of the 
year 1849 witnessed the commencement of a series 
of sliuggles between the president and his friends 
on the one side and tiie majority of the Assembly 
on the other — tiie latter being justly penetrated 
with the conviction that Louis Napoleon was not 
devoted to the interests of the Republic, but to his 
own. He became practically a traitor to ins repub- 
lican oath when, in league with monarchical Austria 
and the king of Naples, he quit down the republican 
movement in Rome. Then he committed the com- 
mand of the army to hands devoted to him, lie estab- 
lished his personal supporters in posts of honour and 
influence, he gained by frequent visits the favour of 
the provincial towns, and by acts of liberality and 
clemency kept that of the people. He paraded 
as a protector of popular rights and of national 
prosperity, laying to the door of tiie Assembly the 
deficiencies in his government. Resolved to trans- 
form his tenure of power by periodical election into 
a life-long one, he was hampered by the National 
Assembly ; and, with the example of his uncle’s coup 
d'etat (18th Brumaire 1799) before him, he deliber- 
ately threw off the mask of a constitutional presi- 
dent, forswore his formal oath, and became a traitor 
to all society. From that moment a perpetual 
misunderstanding, badly cloaked by material pros- 
perity and military glory, underlay Napoleon’s 
relation to the French and to Europe generally. 
His methods of government belonged to no acknow- 
ledged regime. 
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Hu whom Victor Hugo has satirically called 
Napoleon-le-Petit fatuously chose the anniversary 
of the battle of Ansterlitz and of Napoleon I.’s 
coronation to rid himself by arms of the National 
Assembly, to make himself absolute ruler with the 
help of the military, and to muzzle all parliament- 
ary opposition (2d December 1831). Imprison- 
ment, banishment, deportation, the bloody repres- 
sion of popular rebellion marked this black day’s 
work, in which the president was assisted by 
Morny, Maupas, ami St Arnauld. Prance, whether 
wearied of the incompetent Democrats, or (as 
Kinglalce supposes ) ‘ cowed ’ by the terrible audacity 
of the president, appeared to acquiesce in his act ; 
for when the vote was taken upon it on the 20tli 
and 21st of the same month, he was re-elected for 
ten years, with all the powers lie demanded, by 
more than 7,000,000 suffrages. The imperial title 
was assumed exactly a year after the cohjj d'etat, 
in accordance with another plebiscitary expression 
[ of the people’s will. 

An unlawful empire was now legally established. 
Men of astuteness and mediocrity took the holm 
of the state. The parliamentary trappings of the 
first empire were brought out. Resting on such 
artificial props as the army and police, Napoleon 
III. boosted that lie was the upholder of law 
anil order. Political parties were either demor- 
alised or broken. He gagged the press, awed the 
bourgeoisie, and courted the clergy to win the 
peasantry. Liberals accepted him 'for fear of the 
Socialists ; the Socialists applauded his plunder 
of the Orleans family ; his duly-rewarded parasitic 
supporters, such as Jean Fialin, made Vicomte de 
Persigny, clung to lain as to the fount of all honour 
and profit; foreign monarchies accepted him as a 
welcome ally in the struggle against liberalism. 
But unlike his uncle he did not seek matri- 
monial alliance with the old royal houses. Ho 
liked to profess himself the Oiestir of the people, 
and led to the altar Eugenie da Montijo, a Spanish 
countess of ordinary blue blood. He endeavoured 
to gain international acceptance for the just, but 
in Ids mouth sophistical, doctrine as to the right of 
peoples to choose their own masters, availing him- 
self of it in the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France, in his Mexican intervention, and in his 
handling of the Italian question. At home he kept 
the people well in hand by an active economic 
policy. The price of bread was regulated, public 
works occupied and enriched the working-men in 
towns, while others were undertaken to protect and 
enhance in value the property of the peasantry. 
The complete remodelling of Paris under the direc- 
tion of Baron Haussmann raised considerably the 
value of house-property, and by the opening of 
a network of thoroughfares suitable for ° the 
manoeuvres of artillery and cavalry reduced to 
a minimum the risk arising from insurrectionary 
movements. The holding of international ex- 
hibitions and the signing of treaties of commerce 
with foreign states acted as a further inducement 
to internal peace ; hut the formation of unscrupu- 
lous financial, court, and clergy cliques was an u (r ly 
blot on this picture of a purely material prosperity. 

To the blandishments of work ami wealth at home 
Napoleon III. added tho charm of a brilliant foreign 
policy. We need not dwell on the Crimean war, 
the campaign in Lombardy agaiust Austria, to 
winch Napoleon was somewhat paradoxically en- 
couraged by the murderous attack of Orsini oil liis 
person, the expeditions to Mexico and to China. 
In all those undertakings Nanoleon enioved the 


At the death of Morny in 18(55 the soothing effect 
I of Napoleon’s measures and also his power to con- 
trol the nation were well-nigh spent. Again the 
•spirit of France stirred abroad. Napoleon's book 
La Vie de Ccsur, which he wrote to extol his own 
methods of government under the guise of honour- 
ing Ciesar, met with loud protests. Forewarned 
Napoleon reorganised his army, set himself up more 
proudly as an arbiter in Europe in order to flatter 
Ids subjects, and took a more conciliatory attitude 
to liberalism. His concessions at home were taken 
advantage of to sot up a regular journalistic and 
parliamentary opposition. In I S60 the Liberal 
deputy Ollivier was granted a personal interview 
that he might explain to the emperor the wishes 
of the people, and ldouher, Napoleon’s prime- 
minister, an advocate of absolutism, was dismissed 
from office. New men were called into power with 
Ollivier to liberalise the constitution. Some wrong- 
headed Bonaparlists suggested another coup d'etat 
against the Legislative Assembly, now leavened with 
opposition. Napoleon was Jinn enough to resist 
such nefarious counsels, and appears to have been 
fairly sincere in his latter-day liberalism. That it 
was not yet too late to sLom the tide of discontent 
was shown by the result of another plebiscite (the 
fourth), by which Napoleon’s new parliamentary 
scheme was sanctioned by 7-i million votes (Stli 
May 1870). But burdened as lie was by a new 
policy at borne, by financial embarrassments and 
worries in his own family, in ignorance of the 
corruption that existed in his ministry of war, lie 
•sought in foreign affairs a diversion to liis troubles, 
and thus brought himself all of a sudden to the 
edge of the abyss. For the Franco- Herman war, 
see France (Vol. IV. p. 782). 

Napoleon III. surrendered himself a prisoner at 
Sedan in September. Till the conclusion of peace 
he was confined at Willielmshdhe. In March 1871 
he joined the empress at Chiselhurst, Kent, and 


In all those undertakings Napoleon enjoyed the 
support if not always the actual co-operation of 
Lreat Britain. To Prussia his relations were of a 
very different kind, a mixture of jealousy and 
patronage which boded ill for France iii tho event of 
an actual conflict. 


was in the field with liis father in 1870, hut after 
the fall of Sedan escaped to England, where 
ho entered the Woolwich Military Academy, 
and in 1875 completed with distinction a regular 
course of study. Volunteering to serve with the 
English artillery in the Zulu campaign of 1879, lie 
was killed on 1st June, when reconnoitring, by a 
party of Zulus in ambush. 

Sue Blanchard Jcrrold’s apologetic Life of Napoleon 
XXI. ( 3 vols. 187*1-77 ) ; Delord, XXistoirc flu Second Um- 
pire (13 vols. Paris, 1809-75); Simson, Die Daiekuntjen 
Napoleons III. zu Preussen und Deutschland ( 1882) ; 
C, B, de JHaupus, Start/ of the Coup d'jllat (Eng. trims. 
2 vols. 18S4) ; Hugo’s Hist, d’un Crime (1877); E. 
Bailees, Life of the Prince Imperial (1880); and the 
Memoirs of tho Dttko of Coburg, vols. iii. mid iv. (1S00). 

Napoleon, I’ ui noe. idee Bonaparte, 

Napoleon, Wee Louis u’Oit. 

Napoleoil, a round game at cards. Five cards 
are dealt to each player by one at a time, as at 
whist. Each player in rotation to the dealer’s left 
looks at his hand and declares tho number of tricks 
lie will stand for, or whether ho will pass. If all 
pass, the first player must stand for one trick. 
When a declaration is made subsequent players 
must stand for more tricks or pass. If Nap (all 
Jive tricks) is declared, no further declaration is 
made. The stand-hand leads ; the card he first 
leads makes the trump suit. The other players 
follow suit in rotation, as at whist, the winner of 
the trick leading to the next. Tire cards rank as 
at whist. A player not able to follow suit may 
play any card. No one is obliged to head the trick. 
If the stand-hand wins the number of tricks he stood 
for, lie receives so much for each trick from each of 
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the other playem. If lie fails he similarly has to 
pav all round', If Nap is declared and won, the 
stand-hand receives double all round; if lost, he 
onlv pays single. Sometimes this rule applies to 
four tricks, when Nap receives triple and only pays 
shade. There is no misdeal ; errors in dealing 
remure a fresh deal. A player who exposes a card 
before all have declared, or declares out of turn, 
cannot stand on that hand. A player who exposes 
or detaches a card after the play has begun, or who 
plays out of turn, is fined the value of three tricks 
to the stand-hand, besides what lie loses if the 
stand-hand wins. If the stand-hand loses, the 

layer fined receives nothing. The stand-hand is 

iable to no penalty for exposing or detaching a 
card, nor for playing out of turn. If the stand-hand 
revokes he loses what lie stood for. If any other 
player revokes, and the stand-hand wins, the revolver 
lias to pay for all the players; 'if the stand-hand 
loses he lias to pay to all hut the revolver, who 
leceives nothing. Cards played after the correction 
of a revoke are replayed. See H. Cl. Playfair's 
Gitnic of Napoleon (1884). 

Napoleona (also called Bclvisia ), a tropical 
African genus of niyrtaeeons plants, of which the 
one known species A, imperial is has showv red, 
white, or blue flowers, and a fruit resembling a 
pomegranate. 

Nai’ltonne, a town in the French department 
of Aude, on the La Itoliine branch of the Canal du 
Midi, 8 miles from the Mediterranean and 93 by 
rail ESE. of Toulouse. The removal since 1805 o’f 
the fortifications lias been an improvement, hut 
the place remains dirty and unattractive, with only 
three noteworthy buildings. These are the Roman- 
esque church of St Paul (1229); the quondam 
cathedral of St Just (1272-1332), only the fine 
Gothic choir of which, 131 feet high, has been com- 
pleted ; and the former archbishop’s palace, now 
the hfltel-de-ville, in one of whose three old towers 
Louis NI1T. in 1942 signed the order to arrest Cinq 
Mars, and in which are a good museum, a library, 
and a picture-gallery. The white heather-honey of 
Narbonnc maintains its ancient celebrity; the 
wine is ehiellv used for blending purposes. Pop. 
(1872) 14,150; (1880) 28,391. Narhonne is the 
A arbo Martins of the Romans, their earliest colony 
(118 B.c. ) beyond the Alps; and, situated on the 
high-road to Spain and the basin of the Garonne, 
was a place of great commercial importance. Under 
Tiberius it flourished greatly, its schools for a long 
time rivalling those of Rome. About 309 A.li. it 
became the capital of Gallia Narbonensis , and had 
its capitol, forum, theatre, aqueducts, triumphal 
arches, &c. In 412 it was taken by the Visigoths, 
in 719 by the Saracens, from whom it was recovered 
by Pepin in 759, to fall just a century later to the 
arms of the Northmen. During the X 1 tli and 12th 
centuries it was a prosperous manufacturing city, 
hut subsequently it decayed. Yarro and Mont- 
faucon were natives. 

Narcissus, according to a Greek fable, was 
the son of tlm river god Cephissus and of the nymph 
Liriopo or Livicessa of Thespiie, in Buiotia. He was 
a youth of extraordinary beauty, of which he was 
excessively vain ; and for this he was punished by 
N emesis by being made to fall in love with himself 
on seeing the reflection of his own face in a fountain. 
He died of this love-sickness ; and on the place 
where he died sprung up the flower which hears bis 
name. The story of Narcissus, narrated by Ovid, 
is of comparatively late origin. 

Narcissus, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Amavyllideiv, having a perianth of six equal 
petal-like segments, and a bell-shaped corona of 
various magnitude. The species are natives of 
the south of Europe, the north of Africa, and 


the temperate parts of Asia. The Common Daffo- 
dil is the only one which can he regarded as 
truly a native of Britain. 

Many are cultivated in 
gardens for the sake of 
their beautiful and often 
fragrant flowers, which 
in general appear early 
in the season. Some of 
them are known by the 
names of Daffodil (q.v.) 
and Jonquil (q.v.). The 
name narcissus is popu- 
larly restricted to those 
which have flat (riot rnsli- 
like) leaves, and a short 
(not hell-shaped) corona. 

Of these one of the best 
known is the Poet’s Nar- 
cissus (A r . I’oetirus), 
with generally one- 
lhiwered scape, the flower 
white and fragrant, the 
corona with a deeply- 
colonred border ; other-, 
with one or two fluweis 
on the scape are in 
common cultivation. 

The Polyanthus Nar- 
cissus (A T . T a sett a ) has a 
number of flowers on the 
scape. It grows wild in stony places near the 
Mediterranean and eastwards ’to Girina. Many 
varieties of it are in cultivation. It is grown not 
only in gardens and greenhouses, but irt water- 
glasses, like the hyacinth. It is very common in 
gardens in India, where it is highly esteemed as a 
Mower. The narcissi in general are propagated 
either by seed or by offset bulbs. They succeed 
best irr a rich light soil. 

Narcotics (Ur. nurke, ‘stupor’) are remedies 
which produce stupor if the dose be increased 
beyond a certain point. Opium is the most 
important member of tire group, aucl the type from 
which most descriptions of tire action of this class 
of medicines have been drawn ; but it includes 
substances of very various properties. Some, as 
alcohol, produce intoxication in lesser doses ; some, 
as belladonna, delirium ; most have a primary 
stimulating effect : irr fact, almost every one 
presents some peculiarity in the way in which it 
affects the system, anil no satisfactory general 
description of their minor eflects is possible. Their 
power of inducing sleep lias procured for them the 
names of Hypnotics and Soporifics ; while many of 
them are termed Anodynes, from their possessing 
the property of alleviating pain. Next to opium, 
Henbane, Indian Hemp, and Chloral may he 
regarded as the most important narcotics. Numer- 
ous artificially -produced organic compounds have 
been introduced during the last few years, some of 
which (e.g. paraldehyde, sulplional as hypnotics; 
antipyrin, exalgin— an aniline derivative — as ano- 
dynes) will probably take a permanent place 
among useful remedies. 

Narcotics are usually administered either with 
the view of inducing sleep or of alleviating pain or 
spasm. As, however, their action is much modified 
by a variety of circumstances— such as age, idiosyn- 
crasy, and prolonged use — they should he adminis- 
tered with extreme caution, and, as a general rule, 
only under competent advice. The various quack 
medicines for children which are known as Carmina- 
tives, Soothing Syntps, &e. almost always contain 
some form of opium, and are a fertile cause of the 
great mortality that occurs in early life, especi- 
ally among the poorer classes. All the navcotios 
when taken in excess are poisonous (see Poisons). 



Narcissus Pocticus. 
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Xsircotilic (C.,..HiiNO ; ) is one of tlie organic, 
liases or alkaloids occurring in opium, in which it 
usually exists in the proportion of 0 or 8 per cent. 
It is nearly insoluble in water, but dissolves 
sparingly in alcohol, readily in chloroform and 
ether. Narcotine possesses very slight alkaline pro- 
perties ; its salts do not readily crystallise, and 
are even mmo hitter than those of morphia, 
although the substance itself is almost taste- 
less. When first discovered (in 1803) it was 
supposed to he the .stimulant principle of opium : 
hut in reality it possesses very little activity. 
Its sulphate lias been used in India as a sub- 
stitute for Quinine. Narcotine yields a great 
variety of compounds by decomposition, perhaps 
the most interesting being vanillin, the flavouring 
principle of vanilla. 

Navtl. Sec Spikenard. 

Nardoo (Mursilca mueropus ), a plant of the 
order Marsilea* (see ItWZOC.UlPS), the only plant 
of that ovdci which is used in any way by man. 
It is found in Australia, and affords important 
supplies of food to the natives of some regions ; 

it has also been 
of great use to 
some exploring 
p a r t i e s. 1 1 
grows in places 
oco asiona 1 ly 
covered with 
water ; vegetat- 
ing whilst mois- 
ture abounds, 
and then ex- 
hibiting abund- 
ance of green 
clover-lilce foli- 
age, the leaves 
eonsistingof four 
leaflets at the 
top of a stalk 
some inches in 
length. When 
the water dries 
up, the remains 
of the plants ate 
Nardoo [Marsdea mueropus). often covered 

with dried mud. 

It is then that the spore-cases are gathered for 
food. They are oval, flattened, about an eighth of 
an inch in length, hard and horny, and requiring 
considerable force to pound them when dry, lint 
becoming soft and mucilaginous when moistened. 
The spore-cases, pounded with their contents, are 
made into cakes like flour. 

Nnriad, a town in the presidency of Bombay, 
29 miles SE. of Ahmadabad by rati. It does a 
great trade in tobacco and ghee, and has a govern- 
ment experimental farm. Pop. (1SS1) 28,304. 
Navragansett Bay. See Rhode Island. 

Nurses, a statesman and general, and almost 
the last stay of the old Roman empire in Italy, 
was bom in Persian Armenia about 475 A.D., ami 
being a eunuch was probably sold as a slave in 
childhood. From some menial olfice in the imperial 
household at Constantinople he rose to the post of 
keeper of the privy-purse to the Emperor Justinian. 
In 538 he was sent to Italy in command of a body 
of troops, professedly to act in concert with 
Belisarins (q.v.), bnt in reality, it is believed, 
with a secret commission to observe and to control 
that general. After some successes Nerses, having 
disputes with Belisarins, assumed an independent 
authority ; but his separate command was unfor- 
tunate, and he was recalled to Constantinople in 
539. After some years, however, Belisarins was 
recalled, and Names was appointed to the chief 



command in Italy. His conduct of that expedition 
extorted the admiration e\en of his enemies. Not 
liming the command of a Millicient number <,i 
transports, he marched his army along the whole 
circuit of the shore of the Adriatic, and, while the 
enemy's fleet were still in possession of the sea, was 
enabled to encounter them at Tugiimi (in the 
Apennines), wheie, after a desperate engagement, 
the Ostrogoths weie totally defeated, and their 
king, Totila, slain. Names took possession of 
Rome, and, after a series of successes both in 
I Southern and Northern Ttaly, completely extin- 
1 guisheil the Gothic power in that peninsula, 
j Justinian appointed Names prefect of Italy in 554. 
Hu fixed his court at Ravenna, and continued till 
the death of Justinian to administer the affairs of 
Italy witii vigour and ability. But lie was charged 
with avarice ; and his exactions pressed so heavily 
on the exhausted resources of the population that 
on the death of Justinian t lie Romans complained 
to Justin of the exactions of Nurses, and that 
emperor deprived him in 597 of his oflice. Ho is 
accused of thereafter intriguing with Allioin, king 
of the Lombards, for a new invasion of Italy ; and 
he died at Rome about 573. See Gotils, Jvs- 
TINI.VN ; and Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders. 

Narilicx. Bee Basilica. 

Narva, a Russian town 101 miles WSW. of St 
Petersburg, on the Narova, 10 miles from its mouth 
in the Gulf of Finland. The navigation of the 
Narova is impeded by a waterfall near Narva, 14 
feet high, which is taken advantage of for driving 
cotton-mills, sawmills, <kc. Pop. SHOO. Charles 
XU. (q.v.) won a great victory here in 1700. 

Narvaez, Rajion Mama, general and states- 
man, was born at Loja, in Andalusia, 5th August 
1800, and when very young served in the war of 
libeiation against the French. In 1822, when a 
reactionary party took up arms to destroy the work 
of the revolution, Narvaez ranged himself on the 
side of the liberals. The invasion of Spain by a 
French army in 1823 forced him to retire from 
active life until the death of Ferdinand VII. in 
1832. In 183-1 he maintained a hot struggle against 
the Carlists of the Basque Provinces, and in 1830 
completely runted the Cailisl leader, Gomez, near 
Arens. He. now became immensely popular, and 
was regarded as the rival of Espartero. In 1838 
lie cleared the district of La Mancha of brigands, 
and was appointed in 1840 captain-general of Old 
Castile. He took part in the insurrection against 
Espartero that broke out at Seville in 1840, hut, 
that, having failed, lie was compelled to flee to 
France, where ho was shortly after joined by Queen 
Christina (see Maiua GhiiihTINA ), and commenced 
those plots against the government of Espartero 
which in 1843 ell'ecled its overthrow. In 1844 he 
was appointed president of council, and created 
Duke of Valencia. His ministry was thoroughly 
reactionary, hut was overthrown in 184G. After a 
brief exile us special ambassador at the French 
court, he returned to power from 1S47 to 1851, in 
1856-57, and again in 1864 and ill 1866; and, 
despite the efforts of O’Donnell and Prim, he 
retained power till his death, 23d April 1868. 

Narwhal ( Monodan ), a genus of Cetacea, 
belonging to the Odontoeetes or toothed whales 
(see Whale) ; it is characterised by tlie presence 
in the adult male of a long tusk, and by the early 
disappearance of the other teeth, and by other 
structural points of less importance. The tusks 
represent canine teeth, and there are sometimes 
a pair of them present, lying side by side in the 
upper jaw ; there is such a specimen in the Cam- 
bridge Museum. When there is only one tusk, 
it is the left ; rarely the female has a tusk, so 
rarely, however, that there are only three instances 
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nn win'd. There is only one aperies known, M. 
monoreros, which inhabits the northern seas, ami 
Inis keen on one or two occasions stranded on 
British shores ; it was first recorded in Britain 
hy Yulpins from the Isle of May in 1048; another 
was observed in 1800 in the Wash in Lincolnshire. 
It is common off the shores of Greenland, and is 
limited for its oil as well as ivory ; as the creature 



is gregarious, sometimes travelling in herds ‘of 
many thousands, ’ it is captured in considerable 
abundance. In early times the tusk of the nar- 
whal was valued in medicine, and to this day is so 
used hy the Chinese. The ivory is very line, and 
in the castle of Rosenborg at Copenhagen is a throne 
of the kings of Denmark made of this substance. 
The female narwhal is more spotted than the 
male, and the young darker. The fact that the 
female lias not the tusk seems to negative the view 
that it is of use in spearing lish ; it is no doubt 
used hy the males for lighting — for examples are 
seldom unbroken. Fabricins thought, that their 
use was to break and keep open holes in thu ice 
during the winter, ami observers have seen such 
breathing-holes crowded with heads of narwhal and 
other whales. 

Nascby, a Northamptonshire parish, 7 miles 
>SW. of Market- Harhorough. Here, on 14lli June 
1643, 7300 royalists under Charles I. anil Prince 
Rupert were totally defeated by 14,000 parlia- 
mentarians under Fairfax and Cromwell, the king 
losing cannon, baggage, and 5000 prisoners. A 
'blockhead obelisk,' which does nut mark the 
battlefield, was erected in 1823 on the Nasehy 
ridge (648 feet). See Gardiner’s History of the 
Great Civil War (vol ii. 1889). 

Nash, John, architect, horn in London in 1752, 
after the usual course of training for his profession 
entered into some building speculations which 
enabled him to buy a small property in Car- 
marthen. Here in fresh speculations he lost much 
money ; therefore, in 1792, he returned to London 
and architecture, in which he speedily rose to emin- 
ence. On the strength of a patent (1797) for im- 
provements in the construction of the arches and 
piers of bridges, he claimed a great part of the credit 
of introducing the use of metal girders. A large 
part of his time was occupied in designing and con- 
structing mansion-houses for the nobility and gentry 
in England and Ireland, hut he is chiclly celebrated 
in connection with the great street improvements 
in London. From February 1815, when he was 
appointed ‘ architect, valuer, and agent to the 
Board of Woods and Forests,’ down till near the 
end of his professional career, lie was busily en- 
gaged in the planning of routes, grouping of build- 
ings, and fixing of sites. Regent Street, Hayniarket 
Theatre, and the terraces in Regent’s Park are 


specimens of his designs. The Pavilion at Brighton, 
about which lie published :i hook, was another of 
his works. He retired from his profession in 1834, 
ami died May 13, 1833. Nash, notwithstanding 
his many defects, possessed great power of effective 
grouping, ns is well shown in his works. In the 
architecture of mansion-houses, l lie designing of 
‘ interiors ’ was bis furtc. 

Nasll, Richard, better known as • Beau Nash,’ 
was horn the son of an impoverished Welsh gentle- 
man at Swansea, October IS, 1674. He was edu- 
cated at Carmarthen and Jesus College, Oxford, 
held for some time a commission in the army, and 
next entered at the Middle Temple, hut found 
greater attractions in the dissipations of society 
than the pursuits of law. He conducted the 
pageant at the entertainment of William III. hy 
the Inns of ( 'nurt, and is said to have declined the 
honour of knighthood without a pension. He 
made a shifty living hy gambling, lmt in 1704 he 
found his true function as master of the ceremonies 
at Bath, where he conducted the public halls with 
a splendour and decency never before witnessed. 
In this wav lie came to acquire an imperial inlluenee 
in the fashionable society of the place. It appears 
that lie was also distinguished hy his sentimental 
benevolence, lie played hard and successfully; 
vet if he heard an individual sighing behind his 
chair ; 1 Good Heavens ! how happy would that 
money make me,’ Nash would thrust his own 
winnings into his hands, with theatrical generosity, 
and exclaim: ‘Go, mid be happy.’ His mvn 
equipage at this period ol his career was sump- 
tuous. He used, we are told, to tiavel to Tun- 
bridge in a post-chariot and six greys, with outriders, 
footmen, French-horns, and every other appendage 
of expensive parade. He is praised for Lite gieat 
care which lie took of the morals of the young 
ladies who attended the Bath balls, always putting 
them on their guard against needy adventurers 
like himself. In his old age Bean Nash sank into 
poverty, and often felt the want of that charity 
which lie himself had never withheld. He died at 
Bath, February 3, 1761, and received a public 
funeral. A Life hy Goldsmith was published 
anonymously in 1762. 

Nash, Thomas, a busy writer in the last decade 
of Elizabeth’s reign, was horn at Lowestoft in 1567, 
studied almost seven years at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, travelled abroad, visiting Italy and 
Germany, and thereafter plunged recklessly info 
the life of letters in London, and forced a shifty 
living from fate until the close. He kept ever a 
high heart amid manifold troubles, and, satirist as 
he was, his inexhaustible gaiety' and goodness made 
him the darling of his friends- the ‘sweet hoy ’and 
‘sweet Tom’ of Greene and Francis Meres. He 
was dead hy 1601, as prematurely as Marlowe, 
Peele, and Greene. Nash had a genuine relish 
for good literature ; he praises warmly Rabelais, 
Aretino, Spenser, Sidney, mid Marlowe. He had 
also a great faculty for vituperation, and the times 
were favourable for its exeicise. His first writing 
was his vigorous preface to Greene’s Mcnaphon 
(1589), and this was quickly followed hy the 
Anatomic of Absunlitie (1589), a satirical dis- 
cussion on social manners ; a series of impetuous 
tractates Hung into the Marprelate controversy ; 
Pierce Penilesse, his Supplication to the Direll 
(1592), full of keen observation and satire, and 
rich in autobiographical interest ; Strange Nciecs 
(1593); and Have with you to Saffron Walden 
( 1596 ), containing a vehement onslaught on Gabriel 
Harvey ; The Terrors of, the Night, or a Discourse 
of Apparitions (1594); Christ's 'Pears orer Jeru- 
salem (1593), a long, edifying discourse; The Un- 
fortunate Traveller, or the Life of Jack IVilton 
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(1594), the best specimen of the picaresque tale in 
our literature before Defoe ; The Isle of Days 
(1597), which was at once suppressed, and is now 
lost, ami for which the author was sent to prison ; 
ami Lenten Stuff c (1599), ‘in praise of the red 
herring,’ really a humorous description of Yar- 
mouth. The tragedy of Dido was written Jn 
collaboration with Marlowe ; Summer’s Lust Will 
mid Testament, by Na--h alone. 

See the Memorial Introduction in Dr ( • n, -art’s Com- 
plete Works of Thomas Nadu { 6 vols. 4to, Loml. 18815 -84) ; 
also chap. vi. of Jusserand’s work, The Eiu/lish Novel m 
the Time of Sliakisjiciire (Eng. terns, by Eliz. Lee, 1890). 

Nashua, a manufacturing city of Now Hamp- 
shire, is 40 miles by rail NW, of Huston, at the 
junction of the Meirimac and Nashua rivers. The 
falls of the latter, rendered available by a canal 3 
miles long, supply motive-power to many manu- 
facturing establishments, including very extensive 
cotton-factories and ironworks, paper and carpet 
mills, &e. Pop. (1880) 13,397; (1890) 19,311. 

Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, is on the 
navigable Cumberland River, 200 miles above the 
Ohio, and 185 miles by rail SRW. of Louisville. 
The city, which is one of the principal railway 
centres in the southern states, is built mainly on 
the left hank of tho river, which is crossed by a 
suspension bridge and a railway drawbridge to tire 
suburb of Edgefield. Nashville is a handsome, 
well-built town, with art imposing state capitol of 
limestone ($1,500,000), a penitentiary (400 cells), 
and a large lunatic asylum. As an educational 
centre the city is of considerable importance. Tire 
public-school system is excellent ; and here are the 
Nashville University (1806), Vanderbilt University 
(Methodist Episcopal South, 1875), Central Ten- 
nessee College (for coloured Methodists, 1866), 
Fisk University ( Congregationalist, 1HG7, with 
few but coloured students), Roger Williams Uni- 
versity (Baptist, also for coloured strrderrts), the 
state normal college, &c. Most of these institu- 
tions are operr to both sexes. The city has a large 
wholesale trade, the staples being cotton and 
tobacco ; while its manufactures, which are rapidly 
extending, include cotton, Hour, oil, paper, ftimt- 
tnre, tinnier, leather, iron, and spirits. Founded 
irr 1780, Nashville became the legal capital lit 1843. 
Irr December 1864 the Confederates under Hood 
wore completely defeated here by General Thomas. 
Pop. (1870) 25,865; (1880) 43,350; (1890) 76,309. 

Nasik, a town of Bombay, on the Godavnri, 31 
miles from its source, with a railway station (4 
miles distant), 100 miles NE. of Bombay. It 
ranks as one of the most sacred of Hindu places 
of pilgrimage, the banks and even the bed of the 
river being crowded with temples and shrines. 
Formerly it was a Mahratta capital ; now it manu- 
factures paper, cotton, and excellent brass and 
copper work. Pop. (1881) 27,070, including 2967 
at the cantonment of Deolali. — The district of 
Nasik has an area of 3940 srp m. , and a pop. ( 1881 ) 
781,206. See Magic Squares. 

Nasmyth, James, inventor of the steam- 
hammer, was the son of Alexander Nasmyth ( 1758- 
1840), portrait and landscape painter, best known 
by bis portrait of Burns. lie was born in Edin- 
burgh, August 19, 1808. E rom boyhood lie evinced a 
turn for mechanics, and in his father’s house became 
accustomed to use a lathe. At seventeen he con- 
structed a small working steam-engine for grinding 
his father’s colours, and made besides live models of 
a condensing steam-engine, and later a small road 
locomotive. Employed in 1829 by Mnudsley, lie 
started in business at Manchester in 1834, gained 
a good connection, and established at Patricroft 
what afterwards became known as the Bridge- 
water Foundry. The invention of the Steam- 


hammer (q.v.) was conceived in 1839, the occasion 
being the necessity for forging an enormous wrouglit- 
iron paddle shaft. But it did not take shape till 
1842, when lie found the steam-hammer as he had 
planned it at work at Greuzot in France. It had 
been adapted from bis own scheme-book. Nasmyth 
patented liis invention on bis return to England, 
and it was adopted by the Admiralty in 1843.’ 
Business increased, and by 1856 lie was able to 
retire with a handsome fortune, and settled at 
Penslmist, Kent. Amongst bis other inventions 
was a steam pile-driver. He published Demarks 
on Tools and Machinery (1858), and a volume on 
the Moon (1S74). He died in London, May 7, 
1S90. See Life by Smiles ( 1883). 

Naso. See OVID. 

Nassau, formerly a German duchy, now Wies- 
baden, a district of the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassan (q.v.). The soil is fertile and produces 
some of the most esteemed Rhenish wines. The 
chief towns are Wiesbaden (q.v.), the capital of 
the district ; Scliwalhacli, Sclilangenbad, Fachin- 
gen, Bolters, and Geilnau. — The family of Nassau, 
the elder branch of which reigned till 1866, dates 
from the lOtli century. The younger branch in- 
herited in 1544 the principality of Orange (q.v,), 
and as the princes of Orange took an important 
place in European history (see Holland). The 
reigning Duke of Nassau sided against Prussia in 
1866, and his duchy was incorporated with Prussia 
(see Prussia, Germany); and on the extinction 
of the male line of the Orange branch by the death 
of William III. of Holland, in 1890, the Duke of 
Nassau became Grand-duke of Luxemburg. 

Nassau, the capital of New Providence, is f lie 
centre of the trade and seat of government of the 
Bahamas (q.v.) and a bishop’s see. Pop. 5000. 

Nasturtium, the botanical name properly of 
the Water Cress (see Cress), but also the popular 
designation of the Indian Cress ( Tropwohnn 
majus). The genus Tropieolum is the type of the 
small natural order Tropmolacem, and comprises 
some beautiful garden climbers, such as the widely 
cultivated Canary Creeper (T. ciduncwm), a native 
of Peru, and ttie more recently introduced T. 
spcciositm, a native of Chili, which has established 
itself in many districts in the north of Scotland 
and in Wales, and garlands the walls and roofs of 
cottages in summer and autumn with its festoons 
of vivid green leaves and brilliant crimson flowers. 
The Indian Cress is also a native of Peru ; the 
whole plant is characterised by a warm pungent 
taste and tonic stimulant, and antiscorbutic pro- 
perties are ascribed to it. The flowers are em- 
ployed as an ingredient in salads and for garnish- 
ing the same. The seeds when green are pickled 
in salt and vinegar and used as a substitute for 
capers. As an ornamental garden climber or 
creeper, the Indian Cress has been long known and 
admired by cottagers and others. 

Natal, a British colony on the south-east coast 
of Africa, was discovered by Vasco da Gama on 
the Cliristmas-day (hence its name) of 1497. _ln 
the 18th century intermittent trading was carried 
on between the Cape Colony and Natal, which in 
1800 was peopled by ninety -four distinct tribes of 
natives. From 1805 to 1828 the despotic Zulu chief 
Tyaka (Cliaka) enforced his own rule and that 
of his own immediate tribe or family elan, the 
Amazulu, over the congeries of tribes reaching 
from the Limpopo on the north to the lvei River 
in the south. Tyaka was killed in 1828 by a 
political faction who placed his younger brother 
Dingaau on the throne. Predatory Boers, who had 
left the Cape Colony to escape British rule divided 
into parties and settled in the territories now 
known as Natal anil the Transvaal ; and conflicts 
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between liners and natives were very frequent. In 
183 , S an embassy of Boers were massacred by Din- 
rinan, and a force of Boers proceeded to Znluland 
to avenge their friends. The country was at this 
time divided into two factions, one supporting Din- 
i'aan, and the other his younger brother Umpande 
(Panda). The Boers entered into a secret treaty 
with the latter, and a combined attack was made 
im Dingaan, who fled and was killed. Panda suc- 
ceeded him as king, and the Boers were recognised 
as lords of the soil of Natal. In December 1838 
Sir George Napier, the Cape governor, had sent a 
detachment of Highland troops to take possession 
of the inland territory and Port Natal ; but owing 
to the Cape Kaffir disturbances the Highlanders 
were withdrawn, and the Boers at once hoisted the 
Hag of ‘the Republic of Natalia.’ Two British 
ships of war were sent from the Cape to force a 
landing at Durban. After a short struggle there 
the Boers gave up the port, and fell hack on 
Pietermaritzlinrg, the capital, the name of which 
is a compound of the Christian name of Pieter 
Iietief and the surname of Gert Maritz, two 
leaders of the Boors. Civil negotiations were then 
entered on by Mr Cloete, and many of the Boers 
accepted British rule and settled down in Natal, 
forming there, as a portion of them and their 
descendants still do, an important and loyal 
section of the Queen’s subjects in that colony. 
Those of the malcontents who crossed the Dvagens- 
bevg and struck north soon found themselves 
lighting against Umzilikatze (father of Lobeugula 
of Malabeleland ) in the territory now known as 
the Transvaal. In 1843 Natal was officially 
declared to he a part of the British dominions, 
and the colony was formally annexed to the 
Cape of Good ' Hope on the' 31sb of May 1844. 
At that time the natives numbered about 150,000, 
although in the previous century their total 
was nearly a million. But intertribal fights and 
the struggles for supremacy of Tyaka scattered 
the clans of Natal far and wide. Subsequent 
to the annexation by the crown and its attend- 
ant peace the aborigines of Natal gradually re- 
turned from distant places, and their numbers are 
now nearly half a million. In 1855 there was a 
great flood in the colony and Zululand, and in the 
following year a very sanguinary fight for the Zulu 
succession took place on the Natal northern border, 
between two sons of Umpande — viz. Cetewayo and 
Umbulaze. After a bloody battle on the Tngcla 
River the forces of the former won the day and 
Umhulaze’s beaten men took refuge in Natal. On 
the 15th of July 1856 Natal was declared to be a 
separate British colony, and it was then given 
a limited form of representative institutions. Dur- 
ing the decade ending with I860 considerable 
immigration from Great Britain took place, and 
the immigrants of that time and their descend- 
ants occupy the most of the land of the colony 
to-day. 

In 1873 friction arose between Langalibalele, one 
of the chiefs on the north-west boundary, and the 
next magistrate. Some of the chief’s young men 
disobeyed the mandate of the magistrate to give 
up their guns. Orders were issued to aiiprehend 
the chief and certain of his followers. They re- 
treated before the crown forces, but so ne of the 
Natal volunteers and mounted police cut them off 
in one of the mountain-passes; bloodshed ensued, 
and three well-known young colonists were killed. 
Langalibalele escaped to Basutoland, but was 
captured and brought hack, tried very summarily 
in Maritzburg, and banished to the Cape Colony. 
Rigorous measures were adopted by the governor 
against Laugalibalele’s tribe and a neighbouring 
tribe. The home government, however, interfered 
and ended the injustice which had been done to 
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the natives by the colonial authorities while under 
a feeling of panic. Langalibalele remained in 
the Cape Colony till 1885, when he was allowed to 
return to Natal as a prisoner on parole; lie died 
near Maritzburg in 1S80. 

In 1S75 there being in the colony much dissatis- 
faction with the methods of Downing Street rule, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent ont to settle matters. 
He promulgated a new constitution providing for 
an extension of the representative system with the 
check of certain eminent colonists, selected by the 
crown, having seats in the Legislative Council as 
nominee members. Sir Garnet "Wolseley was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Henry Bulwer. During the gover- 
norship of the latter a feeling of disquiet was 
shown in some quarters at the strength of the 
colony’s neighbours, the Zulus under Cetewayo. 
Sir Bartle Freve, Her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
for South Africa, visited the colony and came to 
the conclusion that in the interests of the British 
colonists in South Africa it was necessary to break 
the power of the Zulus. Despite the protests of 
the Natal government and Sir Henry Bulwer, the 
governor, an ultimatum which in itself was cal- 
culated to precipitate hostilities was served on the 
Zulu king, and wav ensued (see Zulus). In tbi- 
war Natal suffered severely in the lives of its young 
colonists, in its treasure, and in the paralysis of its 
trade. For several years the colony was a camp- 
ing-ground for British troops, for in iSSl the Trans- 
vaal Boers invaded Natal to anticipate the advance 
of English soldiers being sent to support those 
beleaguered in the Transvaal garrisons ; and the 
fights of Sclmin’s Hoogte, Ingogo, Lang’s Nek, and 
Aniftjuba (see Majuba) were all fought on British 
soil. 

Natal is situated between 29“ 10' and 31° 10' S. 
lat., and covers an area of 18,730 sq. in.— more 
than a third of that of England. Durban lies 800 
miles ENE. of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
colony lias a seaboard on the Indian Ocean of 
180 miles. It is bounded on the N. by the 
Tngelu and Buffalo rivers, which separate it from 
the Zulu Reserve and the Transvaal; on the 
NIL, W., and S\V. by the Kwashlamba or 
Dragensherg Mountains, ’and on the S. by the 
Umtamvuna River, separating it from Fondoland. 
Towards the coast the Dragensherg Mountains 
present a scarped and almost inaccessible face ; 
they gradually die away, however, into the 
immense rolling plains of the interior. Many 
ofl’shoots from these mountains traverse the colony, 
dividing it into a series of steps or plateaus, rising 
from the coast region to the foot of the mountains, 
and forming so many zones of natural productions. 

The coast region, extending for 30 miles inland, 
is highly fertile, the climate being subtropical and 
healthy. Tn 1856 the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
was introduced on the coast, and as an industry it 
has thriven more or less ever since. Besides sup- 
plying all South Africa with the staple, the value 
of - the sugar exported by the colony to England in 
1888 was £71,912. The culture of the cane requir- 
ing that continuous and arduous labour which the 
natives did not supply, the Legislative Council had 
to take steps to introduce immigrants from British 
India. This immigration began in 1863, and in 
1891 there were 35,000 coolies in the colony with 
their attendant tradeis who followed them from 
India. The Assam tea-plant was introduced in 
1877, and steady progress lias been made with the 
industry, the annual yield being about 150,000 lb. ; 
this is consumed locally, and as yet the colony 
still imports tea largely. Coffee and tobacco have 
been reared, as have also indigo, arrowroot, and 
ginger. All tropical fruits thrive well. The mid- 
land terrace is more fit for the cereals and usual 
European crops; while on the higher plateaus along 
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the foot of the mountains ate immense tracts of 
tlie finest pasturage for cattle and sheep. 

The climate is very healthy ; the thermometer 
ranges between IDO 11 and 38° F., hut the heat even in 
summer is seldom oppressive. The mean annual 
temperature at Pietermaritzburg, the capital, is 
Ot’Vi 0 . The winter begins in April and ends in 
September, in the summer season the thunder- 
storms are voj’y frequent and severe in the uplands. 
The annual rainfall over the whole colony averages 
nearly 40 inches, the greatest fall being in summer. 

The colony has only one harbour worthy of the 
name, hut that is the best on the south-east coast. 
It is called Durban (q.v.) or Port Natal. The 
harbour is of great consequence not only to the 
colony, hut to the empire, as it must one day he an 
important coaling station. The principal rivers are 
the Tugela, Buffalo, T'nikomaiizi, Urngeni, Um- 
zimkuln, and Mooi. Like the majority of African 
rivers, they are of little use for purposes of inland 
navigation; hut their streams aie permanent and 
often available for irrigating purposes. 

Coal is destined to play a prominent part in the 
future of Natal, the area of the coal-measures being 
estimated at 1400 sq. m. The coal is serviceable 
for all ordinary purposes, the government railways 
being worked with it. Copper has been found, and 
muesli is hoped from the iron near the coal. The 
colony is also believed to he rich in other minerals, 
such as asbestos, mica, and plumbago, (fold has 
been found in the south and north. Great forests 
of fine timber abound in the mountain-passes, while 
many tracts along the coast are well wooded. 
The chief towns are Pietermaritzburg (15,767), 54 
miles inland, the seat of government and the chief 
military station; Durban (18,433); Vein lam and 
Pine Town near the coast, Harding in the south, 
and Richmond, Wecnen, Colenso, Greytown, Lady- 
smith, and Newcastle, up country. 

The government of Natal is now administered by 
a governor, assisted by an executive council of 
seven, of whom five are official and two nominee 
members, and a Legislative Council consisting of 
twenty-three members elected by the constituencies. 
Parliament exists for five years. A narrow ma- 
jority in the council passed in 1891 a bill providing 
responsible government, hut the measure bus yet 
to receive tlie sanction of the imperial authorities ; 
and an important section of the colonists lias 
strenuously opposed the agitation for change. 
The home government offered the colonists re- 
sponsible government in 1883 with certain guaran- 
tees for native protection, hut they refused the offer. 
About 18C5 Natal was plunged ‘into ecclesiastical 
warfare. Bishop Colenso (q.v. ), the then head of 
the diocese, was declared heterodox by a party in 
the church, and unsuccessful efforts were made in 
South Africa and England to depose him. A rival 
church was, however, established on the voluntary 
system, entitled the Church of England in South 
Africa, whose head bears the title of Bishop of 
Maritzburg. The Presbyterian (Scottish and 
Dutch), Roman Catholic, and other churches are 
well represented ; many stations of the Wesleyan, 
American, Norwegian, and Berlin Missions exist; 
and the order of tlie Trappists do good work near 
Pine Town. Schools are multiplying fast. 

The chief passes through the Dragensberg are 
Van Reenen’s, Oliver’s Hoek, Bezuidenliout, De 
Beer’s, and Lang’s Nek. Most of the rivers have 
been substantially bridged, and a very energetic 
policy of public works is being pursued by the 
government. A railway runs through the colony, 
and will shortly connect the coast and the Free 
State and Transvaal. The government lines, 300 
miles long, are also laid north and south of Durban 
for short distances along the coast. Durban and 
Maritzburg were connected by the railway in 1880. 


Natal’s chief exports are wool, sugar, ivory, and 
hides. Tlie wool exported to Great Britain in 1889 
was valued at £752,182, and weighed 29,489,716 fi,. 
The clips of three seasons from Natal and Overberg 
were as follows : in 1886-87, 63,300 bales ; in 1887— 
88, 76,000 bales ; and in 1888-89, 78,300 bales. The 
total value of exports in 1889 was £1,656,318. 
These comprise, in addition to those named, cotton, 
coffee, arrowroot, feathers, molasses, nun, lmras, 
maize, and skins. In 1856 the exports amounted 
to £56,562; in that year the value of the im- 
ports was £102,512. In 1889 the imports reached 
£4,527,015. The revenue in 1857 was £43,780, 
and the expenditure in the same year was £36,438. 
In 18S9 the revenue (raised mainly from railway 
receipts and customs ) was £1,336,155, and ex- 
penditure £1,295,568. The increased prosperity of 
Natal is largely attributable to new gold discov- 
eries in tlie Transvaal. The bulk of the Natal 
trade is with the mother-country, although a con- 
siderable business is done with Australia, India, 
and North and South America. Certain kinds of 
grape thrive well in Natal, and the wine industry 
is now engaging the attention of the colonists. 
In 1876 the population numbered 326,957 (20,490 
whites); in 1889, 531,158, divided as follows; 
37,390 whites, 34,480 Indian coolies, and 459, 2S8 
natives. The natives possess horses, cattle, sheep, 
&c. They are a fine race physically, gifLed with 
high intelligence, of frank and courteous hearing, 
and very easy to govern. Upwards of 2,000,000 
acres of land have been set apart as locations for 
the natives, and over 6,000,000 acres have been 
acquired by grant or pm chase by Europeans, the 
balance of land being retained for allotment to new 
settlers. 

The common law in the colony is that prevailing 
in Holland during the 16th and 17th centuries, 
modified by statute law in the same way practically 
as obtains in all the South African states. The 
chief difference between English and Roman Dutch 
law rests in the Jaws of marriage and inheritance, 
hut the difference is now by statiite largely optional. 
The coolies are subject to the laws regulating 
Europeans, as well as to special laws controlling 
Indian immigration. The natives are with few 
civilised and exempted exceptions subject in civil 
matters to native law, which is quite different 
from colonial law. The Supreme Court consists 
of the chief-justice and two puisne justices ; and 
there are stipendiary magistrates and adminis- 
trators of native law in all important centres. 

Eland (q.v.) and hartehcest (see Antelope) are 
the only big game left, and these have been made 
royal game. There are stringent laws for the 
protection of deer and game-birds. Alligators are 
met with in a few of the central and northern 
rivers. Snakes, both eolubrine and viperine, are 
in plentiful distribution throughout the colony. 
Many of the snakes are innocuous, and fatal bites 
from the poisonous species are rare. Tlie python, 
which attains a large size, is to be found in the 
seacoast forests, and in the reeds by the river-sides. 
The hippopotamus is still to be met with at the 
months of some of the northern rivers. 

See The Annals of Natal (1889), by John Bird ; Natal 
Almanac; Annual Slue Book ; Our Colony of Natal, 
by Walter Peace; The Natal Suyar Industry, by W. 
Y. Campbell ; South Africa and how to reach It and 
Qolden South Africa, by the writer of this article; 
South Africa, Past and Present (1877), by John Noble ; 
Notes on Natal, by Sir John Robinson, F.RCt.S. ; 
Brooks’s Natal (18G9), by the late Dr Mann; Laws and 
Ordinances of Natal, by Justice Cadiz; Code of Native 
Law, Civil and Penal, by W, Y. Campbell. 

Natal, a seaport of Brazil, capital of tlie pro- 
vince of Rio Grande do Norte, stands at the mouth 
of tlie river of that name. It exports principally 
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cotton and sugar ( neat Iy £200, 000 annually ). Pop. 

10 , 000 . 

Natchez, capital of Adams county, Mississippi, 
is on the east hank of the Mississippi River, 214 
miles by rail and about 280 by water NN\Y, of 
New Orleans. It is built mainly on a high blnff, 
looking out far over the cypress swamps of 
Louisiana ; the part of the city along the bank, 
where the heavy shipping business (mainly in 
cotton) is transacted, is known as Natchez-under- 
the-Hill. The public buildings include a Roman 
Catholic cathedral ami a United .States marine 
hospital. Natchez, which was settled by the 
French in 1716, derives its name from a former tribe 
of Indians (see Mound Builders ). Pop. (1870) 
9057; (1880) 705S. 

National Convention (1792 95). See 
France, Yol. IV. p. 780; Girondists, Jacobins, 
Robespierre. 

National Covenant. See Covenant. 

National Debt. National or public debts 
although of early origin were relatively of small 
importance before the development of tiie modern 
system of hanking and credit, and it is only during 
the present century that they have become almost 
universal on a considerable scale (see Gilbart on 
Banking , sect. i. ). So long as it was necessary 
either to give (hedges such as crown jewels or to 
assign specified revenues, it was not possible that 
public debts could attain any great magnitude. 
As soon, however, as governments were able to 
borrow simply on credit, national debts in the 
modern sense of the term grew rapidly. In less 
than a century after the foundation of the Rank of 
England (1G94), when for the first time in English 
history the item ‘ Interest and Management of the 
Public Debt ’ appears in the national accounts, 
Adam Smith felt compelled to enter a protest 
against ‘ the progress of the enormous debts which 
at present (1776) oppress, and will in the long-run 
probably ruin, all the great nations of Europe.’ At 
that time the public debts of the civilised world 
were, however, only about one-tenth of their 
present aggregate amount, which exceeds five 
thousand million pounds sterling, exclusive of 
local obligations. Although the English national 
debt received its greatest augmentation during the 
great Napoleonic wars, the general indebtedness of 
civilised nations lias increased most rapidly since 
1848. In fact since that year it lias been calcu- 
lated that there has been an annual average 
deficit in the public accounts of the world of over 
£100.000,000. In 1862 there were quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange foreign public stocks to 
the amount of nearly £700,000,000, whilst ten years 
later these quotations had increased to nearly 
£2,500,000,000. At the present time there are 
more than one hundred and fifty public securities 
dealt in the London market (see Adams on Public 
Debts, part i. chap. i.). Seeing then that national 
debts are now practically universal in the civilised 
world, and that the amounts and conditions under 
which tiiey arc held are constantly changing, a 
purely historical or statistical account is plainly 
out of the question in the limits of the present 
article. It will only be possible to indicate the 
most genera] characteristics and principles involved, 
and also some of the leading points of controversy. 
As regards origin, undoubtedly the most important 
cause of public indebtedness is, and always has 
been, war-expenditure. Thus tile Napoleonic wars 
increased the English debt by over £600,000,000, 
the United States civil war cost the victors 
£450,000,000, and the Franco-German war added 
£390,000,000 to the total of national indebtedness. 

In recent years, however, governments have 
added largely to their indebtedness by borrowing 


for various public purpo-es of an industrial or 
social character. In France especially, in spite of 
great changes of government, expenditure of this 
kind has gone on increasing at an alarming rate ; 
the amount of taxation per head of population has 
increased by seventy per cent., and this is "largely 
due to the growth of administrative functions on 
the part of the state. In the British colonies also 
the rapid increase of public indebtedness must be 
ascribed principally to the same cause. The pro- 
gress of civilisation necessarily imposes, as Adam 
Smith, Mill, and other economists have pointed 
out, new industrial functions upon governments, 
and it is impossible that these can in all cases he 
fulfilled in a directly remunerative manner. But, 
apart from this natural growth, in recent years a 
qnasi-socialistic tendency has become pronounced, 
which has involved a large increase in public ex- 
penditure. The full importance, however, of this 
element can only he seen when account is taken 
of local taxation and indebtedness, which would 
require a separate investigation. It must also be 
observed that money spent on debts incurred for 
public purposes may in some oases — e.g. railways, 
docks, Ac., he directly profitable, and in others — 
e.g. education, he indirectly remunerative. 

The nature of public debts differs in some respects 
from that of priiate obligations. It is held, for 
example, that the government of a sovereign state 
1ms the discretionary power of enforcing the claims 
of its subjects for payment of the national (as con- 
trasted with domestic) obligations of another state. 
The interests of bondholders may in consequence 
give rise to diplomatic intervention and thus lead 
to political disturbances, as has been shown recently 
by tiie action of England and France in Egypt 
and Tunis respectively. The growth of national 
indebtedness has, however, hitherto been generally 
accompanied by an increased sense of responsibility 
founded on the importance of public credit, anil 
fundamental revolutions in government have not 
generally given rise to repudiation, although the 
new government might strongly disapprove of the 
objects for which the debt was incurred, or the 
methods by which the money was raised— compare, 
for example, the history of France during the 
present century and the recent revolution in Brazil. 
On several occasions, however, specious arguments 
for partial repudiation have been urged and met 
with some popular countenance. 

It has been maintained that if a debt has been 
incurred in a depreciated currency — that is to say, 
if the government has only received the capital 
sum borrowed in this form— it is only equitably 
bound to pay back tire principal with an allowance 
for its depreciation. This position was taken up 
by some writers as regards the English debt in- 
curred during the period of the bank restriction, 
when Bank of England notes were inconvertible 
and depreciated, and more recently the same reason- 
ing was advanced in the Unitea States after the 
civil wav. The obvious answer, however, is that 
a government would receive so much less capital if 
tire lenders were not assured against uncertain 
depreciation, The amount actually received for a 
nominal capital sum will clearly vary, according to 
the standard in which the payment is to be ulti- 
mately mot ( see Mill's Political Economy , bk. iii. 
cliap. xiii.), In the same way it lias sometimes 
been maintained that if a government has bor- 
rowed at a discount, and its stock has afterwards 
risen to par-, the fundholders have no equitable 
right to this rise in value caused by the growth of 
credit and national prosperity. But again the reply 
is that the chance of their rise in the future was 
taken into account by those who made the original 
advances, and that they would have required so 
much more interest if they were to be entitled 
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simply to a retain of the original sum actually 
advanred. The practical conclusion to he drawn 
f loin this argument L that in general it is had 
policy for a nation to lmrrmv at a discount, because 
it L deprived of the oppnilunity of conversion to a 
lower rate of inteiest. Suppose, for example, that 
a nation can only borrow at par at six per cent., 
it is better to do this than to borrow nominally at 
tlnee per cent.., and create (roughly) double the 
amount of capital obligation for the same sum 
actually received. In the former case every fall in 
the rate of interest at which the nation can borrow 
may he taken advantage of liy a process of con- 
version, wliiM in the latter case the whole gain 
accrues to the fundholders. Itisof course assumed 
that the debt may lie paid off at any time (or 
with a short notice), and that payment is not 
definitely fixed for certain dates. The opposite 
ease of the United States shows the importance of 
this provision. 

It is, howevei, true as before that the certainty 
of high interest for a fixed period will operate 
upon the amount actually given for every nominal 
hundred, lmt the point is that the state is better 
fitted to take advantage of the probable ultimate 
fall in the rate of interest. A somewhat similar 
argument has been advanced by Dr Chalmers and 
others to show that, considering the nature of a 
state, it is better always to meet current expenses, 
however extraordinary, out of present taxation, 
rather than to resort to loans. The contention is 
that to meet the actual expenditure the govern- 
ment must in some form or other actually take the 
required amount from the sum total of the national 
wealth. If it makes a loan it is saicl that it really 
takes the capital amount and diverts it from pro- 
ductive purposes, just as effectively as if it obtained 
the money directly by taxation, but in addition is 
burdened in perpetuity with the interest. The 
circumstances under which the national debt of 
England was so largely increased in the Napoleonic 
wars no doubt secni'cd to justify this position. 
According to a I’avliamcnlary Iletuvn of 1S09 it 
was shown that from 1793-1810 the total income 
raised from taxes amounted to 1149 millions, and 
the total expenditure, except for the interest on 
the debt, amounted to 1103 millions. That is to 
say, for the twenty-three years (apart from the 
interest on the debt) the whole civil, military, and 
naval expenditure was less than the amount re- 
ceived in taxes by 46 millions. Now the charge 
on the original dent before the war was about 9J 
millions per annum, or fur the twenty- three years 
about 220 millions. Against this must be set the 
46 millions of surplus shown above, leaving on the 
net deficit for the twenty-three years about 174 
millions. But to meet this mini the national debt 
was by a process of borrowing and repayment 
actually increased by some £622 millions (see 
Noble’s National Finance, p. 3, note). In answer 
to the general argument, however, it may be pointed 
out that the borrowing may be made not from 
the productive resources of a country, but from 
foreign capitnl or the general accumulations of the 
world, or that the loan may absorb wealth which 
otherwise would not have been saved at all, or may 
intercept wealth which might otherwise have gone 
abroad." Mill argues ( Political Economy, bk. v. 
chap. vii. sect, i.) that a sufficient test whether the 
loan is really made from productive capital is given 
by tlie effect on the rale of interest. If the rate 
rises the presumption is that the productive capital 
has been really drawn upon. This test, however, 
can only he used with caution, if at all, for the rate 
of interest depends upon many factors — e.g. the 
state of credit, the general economic conditions of 
other nations, &c. ; and on the anticipation of the 
outbreak of war a rise is certain to take place 


independently of the aetiun upon the pioductive 
capital of the country. 

The question next arises : Supposing a national 
debt in existence, should any effort be made to 
extinguish the principal ? The chief arguments 
against any special excition towards repayment 
are the following : (1) It is said that the payment 
of the interest constitutes a mere transfer of wealth 
from one class of the community to another, ami 
tlieiefore is no real burden. But in reply it may 
lie urged that all taxation necessarily implies loss 
both directly and indirectly, the indirect and ‘ un- 
seen ’ loss being much gieater. Tims in the United 
Kingdom, whilst the direct expense of the customs 
dirties has been placed at only 3.J. per cent., the 
indirect loss lias been calculated by Clill'e Leslie 
and others at from 20 to 30 per cent. In some 
cases also the national creditors are foreigners, and 
in this case the pnj ment of interest must Lake the 
form of a real exportation of wealth without any 
corresponding importation. (2) It is argued tlm't 
with the natural progress of society industrial 
countries become more and more wealthy, that 
the burden of the debt becomes proportionately 
less, and that its extinction can Tie more easily 
effected at a more remote period. It ought to lie 
observed, however, that the rapid accumulations 
of the past fifty years have been largely due to 
exceptional and great changes in connection with 
machinery, railways, telegraphs, financial reform, 
foreign trade, education, ike., and (hat although 
the same causes will remain in operation, the rate 
of increase may not be so great. It is worth noting 
that the calculations of Mr Cliffen (see Growth of 
Capital) on the accumulations of capital in the 
United Kingdom for the ten years 1865-75 are 
less than those for 1875-85. Iri certain countries 
also, notably I' ranee, population is almost station- 
ary, and in nearly all the marriage rate is declining. 
(3) It is said that the rate of interest tends to fall, 
and that therefore by conversion the real burden 
may become less and 'less. The recent experience 
of the United Kingdom and of the United States 
tends to support this view ; but, on the other band, 
there are various elements of uncertainly —e.g. the 
opening up of new countries, the possibility of great 
wars, &c. (4) It is maintained that the existence 

of a national debt, which consists practically of 
perpetual annuities guaranteed by the state, is a 
national convenience ; and further, that if the debt 
were extinguished, capital would tend to be sent 
abroad. The answer is that under modern con- 
ditions there are many safe investments, and that 
only surplus capital migrates from a country. (5) 
It is said that it is unjust to the jiresent generation 
to impose a burden upon it simply for the benefit 
of future and probably more wealthy generations ; 
but it may be rejoined that we must consider the 
continuity of national life, and remember that the 
present race is supposed to enjoy the benefits of 
former sacrifices. 

On a balance of arguments most economists have 
approved of the rule that it is advisable to pay off 
debt, so long as the taxes by which the surplus is 
raised do not directly or indirectly impose still 
greater burdens. A bad system of customs and 
excise duties, for example, by checking the natural 
development of production and trade, may practi- 
cally leave the nation poorer than if it had not 
laid off its debt by such means. On tlie other 
land, if remissions of taxation have, as in the 
United Kingdom, already been carried so far as 
to leave the burden of taxation comparatively light, 
it is better to use any surplus rather for the pay- 
ment of debt than for a further reduction of taxa- 
tion. In support of this view, it may be added 
that tlie less the previous debt so much the greater 
would the power of a state be in making a loan in 
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case of exceptional need. A nation alieady over- 
burdened with debt might be obliged, in the ease 
of a ureat war, immediately to resort to a forced 
currency, which would be liable to a serious or 
fluctuating depreciation. An issue of inconvertible 
notes is generally the worst method of incurring a 
national obligation, being in leality a species" of 
foiceil loan. Some j curs ago a favourite argument 
against the immediate repayment of public debts 
was the assertion that there was in progress a 
natural depreciation of gold, owing to gieat dis- 
coveries and to the use of credit substitutes. This 
argument must, however, now lie reversed, for 
there cun be little doubt that since 1875 the 
tendency has been towards an appreciation of gold. 
Such an appreciation of the standard in which 
most debts nave been contracted — in other words, 
u general fall in prices — makes the real burden of 
these debts so much heavier. With low prices, 
including low money incomes, the same amount of 
nominal taxation involves greater sacrifices on 
the part of the taxpayers. Accordingly, if the 
standard is likely to appreciate still further (see Bi- 
ll ETA llism ) and no remedy is adopted, it will he 
advisable to reduce money debts of all kinds as 
inpidly as possible. Tt should also be noticed that 
1 an old tax is no tax,’ and that in a period of 
prosperity it is not advisable to lessen or abolish 
taxes which must afterwards he re-imposed. It is 
preferable to create a surplus for the extinction of 
debt. The case of the United States with a 
surplus larger than can he made use of, and raised 
to a great extent by burdensome indirect taxation, 
may lie regarded rather as an exception which 
proves the rule. 

In conclusion, attention may he called to the 
principal methods adopted for the extinction of 
public debts. These aie mainly two, with varia- 
tions in detail. First, there is the simple plan of 
raising directly more in revenue than is required 
for expenditure, and devoting the surplus directly 
to the purchase of the bonds or stock representing 
the debt. A continuous surplus of this kind is a 
real sinking fund. In former times many fallacies 
have been current regarding Ihe powers of a sink- 
ing fund. Financiers have been deluded through 
spurious figures on the powers of indefinite accumu- 
lation of a small sum at compound interest, amt 
have imagined that if a certain sum were set aside 
ami allowed to grow in this manner, it would in- 
sensibly extinguish any debt. If, however, in the 
meantime, the state, as in the case of England 
dining the Napoleonic wars, continues to borrow 
at higher rates, a sinking fund of this kind is 
directly woise than useless, although indirectly it 
may find defenders on the ground that a suspension 
would injure the national credit. The second 
method of repayment which has met with much 
favour in the United Kingdom is the substitution of 
terminable annuities, at a higher rate, for the per- 
petual annuities which constitute the interest on 
the debt. The great advantage of this plan is that 
there is so far no apparent surplus which t-ho 
government or the people can devote to a reduction 
of taxes or to new modes of expenditure, whilst a 
sinking fund is always open to attack. If the 
stock has originally been issued at a discount, and 
a rise niay be expected, the adoption of terminable 
annuities gives the nation the benefit of this rise, 
whilst the gradual diminution of the debt of itself 
increases the tendency to rise, 

A third method of getting riel of public debts has 
sometimes been proposed, founded upon the fact 
that a state can borrow on lower terms, or that its 
credit is better than is the case of private indi- 
viduals or companies. Thus it is argued that the 
state might purchase the railways, the ordinary 
stock of which in the United Kingdom earns about 


four percent., with money borrowed at less than 
three per cent. Adam Smith, however, long ago 
pointed out that a nation can rarely make a profit 
of any industrial undertaking, ami to judge by 
recent experience, governments are likely to pay 
far more than the real market value of any stock 
they may pm chase. 

DEBT OF UNITED KIXOUUM AT VARIOUS DATES. 


At tlia Revolution til UJS8 UtilU, L’0;i 

At the accession ol Queen Anne 12,707,225 

At flic accession of Gvmxe L 80.175,-1(10 

At the end of the Spanish war 1718 75,612,182 

At the Peace of Pans, 1703 132,716,041) 

At the end of the Auu-neun ivai , 1781 213,003,115 

At the Peace of Pans, 1810 . 801,039,040 

At commencement of Crimean war, 1851.. .709,052,549 
III 1890 089.944-, 020 


The debt in 1890 was divided into unredeemed 
funded debt, £385,959,852 ; estimated capital of 
terminable annuities, £71,731,8(19; and unfunded 
debt (i.e. debt which the state is not bound to 
repay), £32,252,305 (including outstanding bunds 
for purchase-money of Suez Canal shares). In 
1750-57 took place the first great consolidation of 
various stocks (see Consols); in 1888 there was 
carried out an important conversion of the ‘new ,3 
percents.,’ ‘ consolidated 3 per cent®.,’ and ‘reduced 
3 per cents. ;’ the ‘ new stock ‘ i-siied in their place 
to hear 2:] per cent, interest till 1903, ami thereafter 
24 percent, (see also Exchequer Bills). 

DEBT OF PRINCIPAL BRITISH COLONIES (1888). 

Canada £46,8(10,700 Tasmania £4,300,020 

Newfoundland.. 001,014 New Zealand. . . 30,971),i>01 

N. 8. Wales. .. 44,100,119 Cape Colony... . 21,8110,461 

VieLorlft 34,627,382 Natal 4,635,128 

Queensland.... 26,810,060 India 76,362,308 

8. Australia. . 19,147,700 Ceylon 2,262,413 

W. Australia. . . 1,276,200 [Egypt, 1890. . . .106,037,760] 


DEBT OF UNITED STATES. 


In 

1791... 

. . . -975,463,47b 

In 

1801. . 

.... ?DD,5BCl,S73 

In 

Ibl2.... 

. .. 46,209,737 

in 

18(12. . . 

. . 524,176,412 

In 

1832. .. 

24,322, 235 

In 

1803. . . 

...1,110,772.138 

In 

1835 .... 

37,513 

In 

1860... 

....2,773,236,173 

In 

1S38 .... 

10,134.221 

In 

187G. . . 

. 6,180,396,007 

In 

1850.... 

63,452,773 

In 

1586. . . 

. . 1,783.438,697 

In 

1857 

... . 28,009,831 

In 

1890 . 

...1,722,240,163 | 


At the last-numed date, howe\ or, the net debt— deducting the 
cash in the treasury— was 757.915,070 dollars ; and of the whole, 
764,069,095 dollars hems no Intel est. The bonds issued to the 
Pacific railways, which pay over 5 per cent., are included 
to the amount 64,623,512 dulluis. 


DEBT OF THE CHIEF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

Aufltriu-HungrtJy — France, 1800 £l .285,51)0,000 

1889 £23i, 025,193 Holland, 1889 .. . 90,487,524 

Austria 88,112.860 Italy, 1890 872,660,000 

Hungary 167,792,338 Portugal . 1889. .. . 134,298,091 

Belgium, 1890. . . . 99,699,135 Russia, 1888 746,220.720 

Denmark, 1889 .. . 10,574,000 Spain, 1SSS 269,900,000 

Germany, 1888.... 61,500,000 Sweden, lbOO. . .. 14,257,337 

Prussia, 1890.. . . 260,230,213 Norway, 1891, . . 6,438,000 

Havana, 1890 .. . 67,020,739 Switzerland, 1889 . 2,194,920 

Saxony 92,182,504 Turkey, 1890 180,000,000 

The debt of Brazil is said to be £120,000,000; of Japan, 
£(10,452,000 ; of Chili, £17,624,000; of Mexico, £16,700,000; of 
China, £12,505,000. 

See tlie sections dealing wiLh finance and debt in the 
articles on the several countries ; H. C. Adams, Public 
Debts (1888); J. Noble, National Finance ( 1876); P, 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Traits de la Science dcs Finances (2d 
ed. 1879); K. Dudley Baxter, National Debts (1871); 
Adolph Wagner, Die Ordnunr I dev Finanzidrthschaft (in 
Schonberg’s Handhucli dcr Pol. Oekon ., 3d ed. 1885); 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Twenty Years of Financial Policy 
( 1862) ; Leone Levi, History of British Commerce (2d ed. 
1880); A. J. Wilson, The National Budget (1882); Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations (M'Culloch’s ed. 1872), bk.‘ 
v. chap, iii,, and appendix, on the Funding System; E. 
W. Hamilton, An Account of ihe Operations undo* the 
National Debt Conversion Act , 1888^ ami the National 
Debt Redemption Act. 1889 (1889) ; Penn’s Compendium 
of the Funds (ed. by Nash). 
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NATIONAL GALLERY 


NATIONAL HYMNS 


National Gallery, the i>rineii>al depository of 
the picture-, belonging to the British nation. The 
present building, -which was intended to accommo- 
date the Iioy al Academy and N ational U al lery, stands 
in Trafalgar Square, London, and was finished in 
1838 at a cost of £100,000, hut was enlarged in 
ISO l , in 1869, in 1876, and in 1887. The nucleus 
of the National Gallery was the Angers Lein collec- 
tion of thirty-eight pictures, purchased in 1 824 for 
£57,000, and a considerable sum is now annually 
voted by parliament for the purpose of adding to it, 
the estimates for 1SS9-90 showing an expeiuliluie 
of £14,487. The collection is most valuable to the 
student of art, and occupies more than twenty-two 
rooms. The various eany and late Italian schools 
aie extensively illustrated : there are good examples 
of the chief representatives of Italian art, as 
Raphael, Correggio, Paul Veronese. There are a 
few good examples of Murillo and Velasquez and 
the Spanish school ; and the great Dutch and 
Flemish painters, Iiemhraudt, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
and the others, are well represented. The last 
extensive bequest in the department of the 1 foreign 
schools ’ was that of Mr Wynn Ellis in 1S76, com- 
prising ninety-four pictuies. In the department 
of the ‘British and modern schools’ the largest 
additions as yet made bv private munificence are 
the gift of Mr Robert Vernon in 1847, consisting 
of 157 pictures, atul the bequest of Joseph M. W, 
Turner, It. A., in 1856, embracing 105 works in oil 
aud an immense number in water-colours and pencil 
by his own hand. Thu entire collection now con- 
sists of over 1280 pictures. There are catalogues 
to the Gallery by Blackburn (1877, 1879), E. T. 
Cook (3d ed. iS9(j), and others, and the Pull Mull's 
Half-holidays at the National Gallery (1890). The 
Royal Academy of Arts, which used to have its 
headquarters here, is now established at Burling- 
ton House. 

The National Portrait Gallery, founded 
in 1856, was established at South Kensington in 
1869, but removed on loan to the Bethnal Green 
Museum in 1885. In 1891, when the collection 
comprised nearly 900 portraits, a building for its 
special use was in progress at the rear of the 
National Gallery. There is an admirable cata- 
logue by the director, Mr Scliarf ( 1888). 

There are also National Galleries of Art in Edin- 
burgh and Dublin ; the great public collections of 
Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Florence, Rome, 
&c, are mentioned in the articles on those cities. 

National Guard, an organisation for local 
defence, at the disposal of the municipalities, not of 
the crown. Such a burgher guard had long existed 
in many French towns, hut it was introduced into 
Paris only in July 1789, during the Revolution, 
when the revolutionary leaders decreed the forma- 
tion of a national guard for Paris of 48,000 citizens ; 
and ere long theie wore 300,000 for the kingdom. 
During the revolutionary excesses they were some- 
times supine, sometimes they withstood the more 
violen t insurrectionists. In 1794 they were the most 
devoted adherents of Robespierre. In 1795 they 
assisted in disarming the people, and were them- 
selves reorganised so as to exclude turbulent 
elements, none hut men of substance being allowed 
to serve ; they even became royalist in feeling, and, 
rebelling against the convention, were defeated by 
Napoleon and the regular army, and practically 
ceased to exist. Napoleon re-established a national 
guard or militia, but, after various vicissitudes in 
. 1814, 1830, and 1845, it has been wholly super- 
seded by the military reorganisation since 1870. 

National Hymns. The origin of the English 
national anthem has beeu a subject of controversy 
since the end of the 18th century, and is still in- 
volved in obscurity. 1 God save the King ’ was first 


printed in the War man iu Anglicunu of 1742, with- 
out name of author or composer, varying slightly 
from the present veision ; and in 1745, during the 
Scottish rebellion, it became widely known, versions 
of it being sung nightly at Drurj Lane and Covent 
Garden Theatres with great applause. Of the 
numerous claims to its paientage, the view sup 
poited by most, and by several eminent writeis 
attributes it, both words and music, to Henry 
Caiey (q.v.), the popular song-writer, about 1740. 
The e\ idence for this is gii en in Chappell’s Pupuhir 
Music uf the Olden Time, and Clirysander’s Jultr- 
biicher, vol. i. But Mr W. II. Cummings, who 
thoroughly heat out the subject in a series of 
papers in the Musical 2’iincs in 1878, entitled to the 
greatest weight, considers this evidence unreliable ; 
and lie arrives at the conclusion that the music 
lias been adopted (1ml -when, and by ulioni, we 
shall piobably never know) from an ‘ Ayre ' In 
Dr John Buli (q.v.), found (without yords) in a 
collection of music by him once in the hands of 
Dr Kitchener, afterwards of Richard Clark, the 
original of which seems to have disappeared. See 
also a paper by Major Crawford in the Dictiunury 
of llymnulocjy (1891), by the Rev, John Julian. 

The hymn was translated into German by Hein- 
rich Haiiies, a Holstein clergyman, and sung to 
the original aii at a birthday celebration in honour 
of tlie king of Denmark in 1790 ; and an adapta- 
tion from these words, made in 1793 by Dr IS. G. 
Schumacher, beginning ‘ Hcil dir ini Biegerkranz,' 
lias ever since been in use as the Prussian 
national hymn. It called forth the admiration 
of Beethoven and Haydn, and moved the latter 
to compose the Austrian national hymn, which 
was first sung on the Emperor Franz's birthday 
in 1797: The words now used, beginning, ‘Gott 
erhalte Franz den Kaiser,’ are by Baron Zecllitz; 
the original words were by Ilaunclika. The Hun- 
garians have two national hymns — the Sziir.nl 
(‘The Appeal'), beginning, ‘Be true to the land 
of thy biith,' written by Voriismartv (1800-55), 
the creator of Hungarian poetry of the Romantic 
school, and composed by Benjamin Egressy, an 
actor and eminent composer of sacred music j and 
the Mai/i/ur Hi/mitusz, written by Kfilcsey and com- 
posed by Francis Erkel. The Rakiiezy march, by 
an unknown composer, dates from tlie end of the 
17th century. The simple aud dignified Russian 
national anthem dates from 1830, and is the 
work of General Alexis Lwoif (1799-1870). Of 
tlie Danish national hymn, ‘Kong Christian,’ the 
wolds are by Ewald and the music by Joliann 
Ernst Hartmann ( 1726-91). There are several 
claimants to the honour of being tlie Norwegian 
national hymn, of which may he mentioned 
‘ Bonner af Norge,’ written about the beginning of 
tlie 19th century, music by C. Blom ; and the 
modern ‘ Ja, vi elskev dette Landet ’ (Yes, we love 
tins land), words by Bjornson, music by R. Nord- 
raak. The Swedish hymn, ‘King Karl, the young 
hero,’ was written by Esaias Tegner (1782-1846). 
Tlie Dutch national hymn, ‘ Wien Neerlamlsch 
Blued,’ was written by Henrik Tollens (1780-1856), 
and composed by J. W. Wilms. ‘ La Brabauconne,’ 
the Belgian revolutionary song of 1830, was written 
by Jenneval, a Brussels actor, and composed by 
Campeuluiut. Tlie ‘Marseillaise’ (q.v.) of the 
French was written and composed in 1792 by 
Claude Joseph Rougel de Lisle ( 1760-1836), and re- 
ceived its name from being sung by the volunteers 
from Marseilles who took part in the movements 
in Paris in that year. Various doubts have been 
thrown on De Lisle’s authorship of the tune, but 
these were finally disposed of by a pamphlet written 
by his nephew in 1865. The Portuguese ‘Hymuo 
constitucional ’ was composed by Dom Pedro L, 
emperor of Brazil. Though scarcely to be classi- 
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fled a- a hymn, ‘ Yankee Doodle ’ is tlie American 
air, notwithstanding the move recent rival claims 
of ’ ‘ Hail Columbia ’ ami ‘ The Star-spangled 
jjariner,’ neither of which have high intrinsic merit 
or Jiave taken any great popular hold. More like 
a hymn is the song ‘America,’ which is sung to 
the tune of ‘Coil save the King.’ The origin 
of ‘ Yankee Doodle ’ is as obscure and disputed a 
point as that of 1 God save the King. ’ The most 
probable account ascribes to the tune an English 
origin, anil the words to Dr tichuekburgh, an army 
surgeon, about 1755, soon after which, during the 
American revolution, it came extensively into 
vogue. It wa- first printed in Arnold’s opera. 
Two to Oat, in 1784, 

National Park. See Yellowstone, and 
Yosemite. In Canada a domain 20 miles by 10 in 
extent has been set aside as a national park at 
Ban ft’ in Alberta (by rail 502 miles NE. of Van- 
couver and 020 \V. by N. of Winnipeg). It 
embraces one of the most beautiful sections of the 
ltocky Mountains, contains hot sulphur-spring-, 
has a haudhome railway hotel, and is popular as a 
pleasure-resort. Roger’s Pass, 135 miles to the 
west, is also reserved as a government park. See 
also Niagara. 

Nations, Law uf. See International Law. 

Nativity. See Astrology. 

Natvolitcs one of the most common of the group 
of minerals known as Zeolites (rpv.). 

Natron, or Trona, an impure sesqnicarlionate 
of soda, which always contains sulphate of soda 
and chloride of sodium. It is obtained from the 
margins of lakes in Egypt, Siberia, Tibet, Ac,, 
and front the borders of the Black and Caspian 
Seas. 

Natron Lakes, eight in number, are in a 
depression to the west of the Damietta branch of 
the Nile. The locality is renowned for four 
monasteries, from whose libraries of Arabic, Coptic, 
and Syriac MSS. various European collections have 
been enriched. In the time or St Pachomius 5000 
anchorites dwelt hero. 

Natterjack. See Toad. 

Natural History, in its widest and oldest 
sense, includes all the concrete sciences, hut 
psychology and sociology have been separated oil 
at the one end of the series, physics amt chemistry 
and all their branches at the other, so that natural 
history became synonymous with the science of 
living things. Most frequently, however, it simply 
means zoology, especially in so far as that is con- 
cerned witli the life and habits of animals. See 
Biology, Botany, Evolution, Science, Zoology. 

Naturalisation is the process whereby an 
alien is invested with the privileges and made 
liable to the obligations of a natural-born citizen. 
It implies tlie renunciation of one political status 
anil the adoption of another. Formerly many 
states absolutely refused to recognise any act of 
naturalisation as exempting the party naturalised 
from the consequences of his allegiance. Thus, 
the maxim of English common law, Nemo pofesi 
exucre natriam, precluded a natural- born subject 
from adopting a new political status, and rendered 
him liable to the penalties of treason if found in 
arms against his native country. The existence 
of this principle gave rise to many disputes, more 
particularly between Great Britain and the United 
States. It was not, however, till the Naturalisa- 
tion Act of 1870 that the doctrine of tlie indelibility 
of natural allegiance was formally abandoned by 
Britain. In tlie same year a treaty was entered 
into between Great Britain and tlie United States, 
which provided that British subjects becoming 
naturalised in tlie United States should be treated 
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in all respects as United States citizens; and a 
corresponding provision was made with respect to 
United States citizens becoming naturalised in 
British dominions. 

The conditions on which naturalisation will lie 
allowed by tlie state to which the applicant seeks 
to affiliate himself vaiy in different countries. In 
Great Britain _ natuialisation is effected either 
through a special act of parliament or under the 
Naturalisation Act, 1870 (33 and 34 Viet. chap. 14). 
This statute, wherein are embodied the present 
regulations with reference to naturalisation, pro- 
vides that any foreigner who lias resided in the 
United Kingdom for live years, or lias for that 
period held service under the crown, can obtain 
a ceitilicate of naturalisation from one of the 
principal secretaries of state. On the granting of 
this certificate he is entitled to all political and 
other rights, powers, and privileges, and is subject 
to all the obligations to which a natural-born 
British subject is entitled or subject. The only 
i|Uali(ication is that be shall not, when within the 
limits of tlie foreign state of which he was pre- 
viously a subject, he deemed to he a British citizen 
unless he has ceased to be a subject of that state. 
British colonies have the power of making their 
own regulations on the subject of naturalisation, 
hut such regulations have effect only within the 
limits of the colony. In the United States a 
foreigner must make a declaration on oath of his 
intention to become naturalised. This oath may be 
taken before any superior, district, or ciicuit court, 
and the applicant must renounce any title of 
nobility, Alter the lapse of two years from tlie date 
of this declaration, and after live years’ residence in 
tlie United States, lie becomes an American citizen, 
and a certificate of naturalisation is issued to him. 
There is, however, no uniform system of registra- 
tion of such certilieates, and, as there are about 
3000 federal and state courts having power to grant 
them, great difficulties sometimes arise in proving 
naturalisation. In France a foreigner wlio lias 
obtained permission to become domiciled in France 
is entitled to letters of declaration of naturalisa- 
tion after three years’ residence. Also, by tlie 
French Naturalisation Act, 1889, a foreigner wlio 
has resided in France for ten years may at once be 
naturalised without preliminary ceremony. In Ger- 
many naturalisation can be conferred only by tlie 
higher administrative authorities; the applicant 
must show that he is at liberty, under tlie laws of 
bis native country, to change his nationality, or, if 
lie is a minor, that his father or guardian has given 
him tlie requisite permission, that he is leading a 
respectable life, that lie is domiciled in Germany, 
and that lie lias tlie means of livelihood. In all 
countries a married woman is held to be a citizen 
of tlie state of which her husband is for tlie time 
being a subject, and tlie naturalisation of a father 
carries with it that of his children in minority. In 
countries where military service is compulsory 
naturalisation in fraud of this either is prohibited 
or renders the offender liable to imprisonment, if 
lie returns, and forfeiture of all property sub- 
sequently actjuiied in his native country. 

Certain privileges of British nationality may be 
acquired by the issue to an alien of letters of 
denization granted by the crown; and for this 
no previous residence is required. A denizen 
acquires Ilia limited privileges as from the date of 
the letters, and not from the date of his birth ; a 
naturalised person, on the other hand, is placed in 
the same position as if lie lmd been from birth a 
British subject. The difference was important so 
long as aliens could not inherit land ; for a denizen, 
being without inheritable blood, could not inherit 
land, nor conic! his issue, born before his deniza- 
tion, inherit it from him, Since the Naturalisation 
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Act hilt. swept away all the disabilities to which 
aliens were subjected in the taking, holding, and 
inheriting of land (see Alien), the distinction 
between denization and naturalisation is of little 
practical importance. It is, however, _ to be 
observed that the statute (12 and 13 Will. III. 
chap. 2, sect. 3) which disqualifies a denizen from 
being a member of the Privy-council or of parlia- 
ment, and from holding any office of trust, civil or 
military, still remains in force. 

See the standard works on international law ; Nation- 
ality by Chief-jnatice Oockbnrn (1809) ; and La Nation- 
ality, by Cogordan (2d ed. 1890). 

Naturalism, a term once used as almost equiv- 
alent to Deism, and sometimes for nature-worship, 
also for brutish deiiance of moral law, is now 
usually employed as synonymous with Realism 
(q.v.) 'in art, literary or other. 

Natural Philosophy is a term still fre- 
quently employed in Great Britain to designate 
Physics (q.v.), or the branch of physical science 
which has for its subject those properties and 
phenomena of bodies which are unaccompanied by 
any essential change in the bodies themselves. 
See Science. 

Natural Selection. See Darwinian 
Theory. 

Natural Theology. See Apologetics, and 
Theology. 

Nature-printing, a process by which engrav- 
ings or plates answering thereto are produced by 
taking impressions of the objects themselves, and 
printing from them, invented or improved about 
1853 by Alois Auer of Vienna. Suitable objects — 
for they must have tolerably flat surfaces— such as 
dried and pressed plants, embroidery and lace, are 
placed between a plate of copper and another of 
lead, both worked smooth, and polished ; the 
plates are drawn through a pair of rollers, under- 
pressure; then, when the plates are separated, it 
is found that a move or less perfect impression of the 
object has been made in the leaden plate. This 
may he used directly as an engraved plate, if 
only a very few impressions are wanted ; or a fac- 
simile of it may be obtained in copper by the 
electrotype process. Nature-printing lias been 
superseded by photographic methods. See Illus- 
tration, Photography. 

Nuu'cratis, an ancient city of Egypt, situated 
in the Nile delta, near the modern village of 
Nebireli, 17 miles SE. of Alexandria, existed in 
the 7th century B.c. It was the only city in 
Egypt at which the Greeks were allowed to trade ; 
was celebrated for its artistic pottery ; and was a 
centre for the worship of Aphrodite. The site was 
discovered by Flinders Petrie in 1884, and exca- 
vated by him in that and the following year. His 
monograph Naukratit. (1886) gives an account of 
the ruined temples and the many valuable arclne- 
ologieal discoveries made on this site. 

Naugatuck, in Connecticut, on the Naugatuck 
River, 22 miles by rail NNW. of New Haven, con- 
tains the factory of the Goodyear Glove and Rubber 
Company, and also manufactures cutlery and iron- 
wares. Pop. 4274. 

Nauiuachia, a Greek word signifying liter- 
ally a naval battle ; afterwards, among the Romans, 
a spectacle which consisted in the imitation of a 
naval battle. Julius Ctesar was the first to intro- 
duce a naumachia into Rome, 46 B.C., causing a 
portion of the Campus Martina to he dug to form 
a lake, on which the spectacle came off. Augustus 
also made an artificial lake near the Tiber for the 
same purpose, and Claudius employed Lake Fucinus, 
where on one occasion 19,000 combatants were 
engaged for this purpose. Tile combatants were 


for the most part either captives or condemned 
criminals. These uaumachiw were not s/ucm-fyhty 
any more than were ordinary gladiatorial combats ; 
both sides fought on in real earnest for deal- life 
until one was utterly overpowered. 

_ NiUllllburg, a quaint old town of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Saale, in an amphitheatre of vine- 
clad hills, 30 miles by rail SW. of Leipzig. Of its 
six churches, the triple- towered cathedral (1207-42) 
is a noble Romanesque and Gothic structure. 
The manufactures include ivory carvings, combs, 
hosiery, wine, &c. The yearly ‘ cherry feast ' com- 
memorates the raising of the siege of Nauinliurg 
by the Hussite leader Procopius in response to the 
supplication of the children (28th July 1432); but 
recent historians east doubt on the whole episode. 
The seat of a bishopric (1059-1564), Naumburg 
suffered much in the Thirty Years’ War ; in 1814 it 
came to Prussia. Pop. ( 1875) 16,258 ; ( 1885) 19,107. 
See works by Putlrich ( 1843) and Mitzschlce (1881 ). 

N 11111)1 i a, a small fortified town and seaport 
with an excellent roadstead in the Morea, Greece, 
at the northern extremity of the Gulf of Argos or 
Nauplia, 25 miles S. of Corinth. At an early 
period it was the port and arsenal of Argos. In 
the 13th century it was occupied by the Venetians 
(who called it Napoli di Romania), and it was 
taken by the Turks in 1340. From 1824 to 1833 it 
was the capital of Greece, and had a population of 
upwards of 12,000 ; but on the removal of the 
court to Athens it fell into decay. Pop. 4598. 
Nmiplius. See Crustacea. 

Nausea is a distressing sensation always re- 
ferred to the stomach. It is unattended by pain, 
hut is usually accompanied by a feeling of general 
languor or debility, a small and often irregular 
pulse, a pale, cool, and moist skin, general mus- 
cular relaxation, an increased How of saliva, and a 
sensation that vomiting will supervene. It is most 
commonly a direct symptom of disease or disorder 
of the stomach, but sometimes it is a very import- 
ant indirect symptom of disease of some part at a 
distance from the stomach— as, for example, the 
brain or the kidney. The nausea which is so 
troublesome to pregnant women is due to the 
irritation excited by the enlarged uterus being 
reflected by nervous agency to the stomach. Sea- 
sickness is separately discussed. 

Nautch Girls, or Bayaderes, public female 
dancers in India and the East Indies. Their per- 
formances constitute a principal part in the spec- 
tacular entertainment called a nautch or natch. 

Nautical Almanac. See Almanac. 

Nautilus, a remarkable mollusc in the class of 
Cephalopods, the only surviving member of a race 
once abundant. It (litters conspicuously from the 
other extant C’ephalopods or ‘cuttle-fish ’in possess- 
ing a shell, within the outermost chamber of which 
it lives, while the lobes of the ‘ foot ’ round about 
the moutli bear numerous tentacles retractile into 
sheaths, the ‘siphon’ consists of two free folds, 
the eyes are open sacs without cornea or lens, there 
are four gills and four kidneys, and there is no 
ink-bag, The spiral shell, coiled in one plane like 
that of the water-snail Planorbis, differs from this 
in being chambered ; moreover, the foot or ventral 
side of the enclosed annual is towards the outside 
in Nautilus, towards the inside in Planorbis. When 
young the Nautilus lives in a small shell bent like 
a horn ; with growth this is increased spirally, hut 
as the animal periodically draws itself onwards 
and closes a door behind it, a chambered spiral 
results, in which the original shell is in the very 
centre. The successive chambers are all connected, 
however, by an organic, partially calcareous tube ; 
and all except the outermost, in which the animal 
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lives, are filled with gas— apparently a mixture of 
oxv ir en and nitrogen somewhat different from air. 
Tlie° outside of the shell is covered with a thin 



Fig. 1.— Pearly Nautilus ( after Owen). Contracted spirit 
specimen, with the shell in section : 
rc, dorsal 1 ltooil ' — a portion of the 'foot*/ h, a portion of the 
mantle relteeUal on the shell; c, tentacles; il, eye; e, ventral 
side of visceral hump; /, funnel; </, a partition between two 
chambers ; S, siphunele or tube tiaversiug the chambers. 

organic layer, beneath winch there is a porcelain- 
like stratum with hands of colour, while inter- 
nally the lime has the usual mother-of-pearl struc- 
ture, the lustre of which, often artificially exposed 
by the use of acids, has earned for the animal its 
common name of Pearly Nautilus. 

Though the Nautilus seems to have been known 
to Aristotle, and though the shells have always 
been familiar, our knowledge of the animal itself 
is almost wholly due to the investigations of Owen, 
and to some interesting observations (1703) by the 
Dutch naturalist Rumphius. The rarity of speci- 
mens, so evident from the fact that only one was 
collected on the Challenger expedition, 'is mainly 
due to its habitat in somewhat deep water. But 
it must also be noted that the natives of Fiji, the 
New Hebrides, the Moluccan Islands, &c, catch 
the animal in lobster-pots and eat it with relish. 
The Nautilus probably creeps or gently swims along 
the sea-bottom, feeding on crustaceans and the 
like; but it is also seen floating on the surface, 
probably washed up by storms ami injured by the 
waves. The species best known is Nautilus pom- 
pilius , but there are probably four or five others, 
while the fossil relatives are reckoned in hundreds. 

The Paper Nautilus ( Argonauta ) is a very 
different animal, like an octopus except that the 



Big. 2.— Bemale Paper Nautilus, showing the two 
modified arms wlnoli make and embrace the shell. 


female beans a beautiful, translucent, ribbed shell 
in which the eggs are sheltered, But this shell is 


not in any way comparable to that of the Nautilus 
or of other molluscs; it is a ciadle, not a house ; 
it is secreted and embraced by two broadened 
dorsal ‘ arms, ' not by the mantle *, it is unchambered 
and peculiar to the females. The Argonaut was 
medited by Aristotle with the power of lifting its 
broad arms, and of thus sailing before the wind, 
lint there is no truth in this fancy often reiterated 
by poets and naturalists. For the Argonaut squirts 
water from its funnel and swims backwards like 
any other cuttle-fish, or else creeps along the 
bottom. At the breeding season it is a pelagic 
surface swimmer in tropica! seas, at other tunes it 
| seeks the depths. The male measures little more 
than an inch in length, only about a tenth of the 
size of his mate, and he is also notable for the 
modification of one of the arms into a detachable 
sac of spermatozoa, formerly mistaken for a para- 
sitic worm. Some half-dozen living species are 
recorded. See Cephalopoda, Cuttle-fish. 

jVanvoo' (from Heb. ndviir, ‘to be beautiful’), 
a village of Illinois, on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi Jttiver, 14 miles above Keokuk. It was built 
by the Mormons (q.v.)in 1840, and in afew months 
contained a population of 15,000. Its principal 
feature was a great temple of white limestone 
( 1841-45 ) ; lint it had also mills and factories, and 
the beginnings of a university, and was for a few 
years a prosperous and happy town. After the 
expulsion of the Mormons in 184G, the temple was 
half destroyed by fire in 1848, and further mined 
by a tornado in 1850. The town was afterwards 
bought and occupied for a while by a French 
Socialist community. — The Nauvoo Legion was a 
Mormon military organisation, embracing all the 
males between tile ages of sixteen and fifty, founded 
here in 1840, and reorganised in Utah in 1857. In 
1870, when it mustered for the last time, it num- 
bered about 13,000 men. 

Naval Cadets. See Cadet, Midshipman. 

Naval Reserve, Royal, is a sort of militia 
auxiliary to the royal navy. It is a force held in 
high esteem by naval men, and is considered an 
extremely valuable reserve of trained men ready 
to man the fleet in case of emergency'. The 
act under which the force was instituted in 
1859 authorises the engagement of 30,000 men, 
each for a period of five years, and provides that 
each shall he trained for twenty-eight days in every 
year to the use of arms and in naval gunneiy, 
cither in ships of the navy or on shore. In case 
of national emergency, these men can, by royal 
proclamation, be called out for service iii the 
navy in any part of the world, for periods not 
exceeding Jive years. While training and while 
called out for actual service, the men receive the 
same wages as corresponding ratings in the royal 
navy ; and in addition they receive a retaining 
fee for every year of training completed, the 
amouut of which is regulated accordmg to the 
class of the reserve in which they are enrolled ; 
this is £6 a y*ear for men in the first class, and 
£2, 10s. with a suit of clothes for the second class; 
boys in the third class receive no retainer, hut the 
fourth class, consisting of stokers, receive £5 a year. 
On actual service, after three years— whether of 
uninterrupted service or at broken intervals — the 
volunteer becomes entitled to twopence extra per 
diem. The man can terminate his engagement 
at the end of five years, unless on actual ser- 
vice, wlien he may' be required to complete five 
years of such service before discharge. During 
the continuance of his engagement he must 
not embark on voyages which shall entail a 
longer absence from the United Kingdom than 
six months, unless with special permission of the 
Admiralty. The periods for training are made as 
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far as piactieable to suit the snilui'a convenience : 
he lnaj bieak the twenty-eight days into shorter 
periods, none being les' than seven days. Penalties 
aie enforced if men fail to attend; and failiue 
after proper notice to come up fm actual service 
is held equivalent to desertion. W hile training or 
on duty the men me liable to all the punish 
meuts, as they are entitled to all the rights and 
privileges, of regular seamen. The men con- 
suleied most desirable are (1) those having fixed 
residences, and personally known to the legistrar 
or his deputies; and (2) men having legnlar 
employment in the coasting trade, or in vessels 
the business of which brings them hack to the 
same pmts at frequent and known intervals. In 
1801 the system of the Reserve was extended 
to officers of the merchant-service, certificated 
masters and mates being respectively granted com- 
missions in the Naval Receive as lieutenants and 
sub-lieutenants. The holders me required to train 
for twenty-eight du\ s annually on board Her 
Majesty's ships, and are liable to be called out for 
actual service when required. The number of 
these officers allowed by regulation is 180 lieuten- 
ants and 270 sub-lieutenants. 

The Iloyal Naval lieseive now contains four 
classes of men. (l)Tlie lir.st class comprises men 
under thirty yeais of age, who must prove at least 
six years' sea-service within ten years, and of these 
six yeais’ service two at least as able seamen in 
foreign -going or coasting vessels, ami must declare 
that it is their intention to follow the sea-service 
for a period of at least live yeais. Six months’ 
service as skipper or second hand in first-class 
li.shing-vessels in the English Channel and North 
Sea may be accepted in lieu of two yeais' service 
as able seamen. Men discharged fiom the navy 
as able seamen with good characters may he 
enrolled in the lirsb class up to thirty-live years 
of age, also men who have pievionsly served in the 
Rojal Naval Reserve. (2) The second class con- 
tains men with the proper (pialilications between 
nineteen and thirty years ot age, who have been 
at sea on foreign-going, coasting, or fishing vessels 
for three years, of which at least six months must 
have been with the grade of ordinary seaman ; and 
they must sign a declaration that it is their inten- 
tion to follow the sea for a period of at least live 
yeais. Apprentices who have completed their inden- 
tures for a term of not less than three years may 
he enrolled in this class without further proof of 
service. (3) The third class comprises hoys, not 
under fifteen nor above sixteen and a half years of 
age, who have been eighteen months under train- 
ing in a mercantile training-ship, or have been 
educated at Greenwich Hospital, are under engage- 
ment to join a merchant-ship, are physically and 
mentally qualified, and can show proliciency in 
navigation and gunneiy and seamanship; they must 
produce certificates of good character from the 
captain or superintendent. In the case of the 
Marine Society's ship [Vanjiite, hoys will ho 
received with nine months’ training. They may 
he promoted to the second class at the ago of nine- 
teen after six months’ service at sea; and in due 
time to the first class. (4) The fourth class consists 
of firemen. A candidate must be over twenty and 
under thirty-five years of age ; he must produce 
certificates of good character, conduct, and ability 
as fireman from his last employer, for not less 
than six months in foreign-going or regular coast- 
ing vessels within the twelve months previous to 
his application. Every enrolment is for five years ; 
and when a man is promoted to a higher class he 
must re-enrol. The annual training may he accom- 
plished either on hoard a ship of war or at a Naval 
Reserve battery. In 1889 the total number of 
reserve men drilled was 18,869, of which number 


8294 were receiving an extra penny a daj as trained 
men. The officers of all lanks now number 5,iS 
and Llie men 19, Sol, the cost amountiim to 
£293,778. 

Resides the Royal Naval Reserve, tlieie are othei 
Naval Reserve forces at command of the Admiialtv. 
Of these the most important are the Coastguard 
( q. v. ) ; the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers (see 
VoLUNTEi.ns ) ; and a force drawn from amongst 
the seamen pensioners (see Pensions). Petty 
office! s and seamen of the navy, on being pen- 
sioned for length of service, maj , it under folly- 
live rears of age, be enrolled in the Seaman Peii- 
sionei Reserve. The) must serve fouiteen days 
annuallj, and on l caching fifty years of age get 
the Greenwich Hospital age pension and are 
exempt horn further drill. 

Naval Tactics. See Tactics ( Naval ). 

N.TVail. a maiket-town in County Meath, situ- 
ated at the junction of the lloyue and Blackwater, 
lti miles \V. of Drogheda by rail. Pop. 3873, 
almost all Catholics. 

Biavarino (aEo Neoeastru, and officially Pylos), 
on a hay on the south-west coast of the Morea in 
(heece, contains only 2000 inhabitants, hut has an 
excellent deep harbom, the best in Greece. The 
ancient Pylos, the city of Nestor, stood near. The 
Ray of Nh\ arino was the scene of a great sea-fight 
between the Athenians under Cleon and the 
Spartans (425 Ti.c.), in which the latter weie 
defeated ; and on the 20th October 1827 it saw 
the annihilation of the Turkish and Egyptian 
navies by the combined British, French, and 
Russian lleets under Sir Edward Codriugton. 

Navarre (Basque Nani, naba, 'a mountain 
plain,’ and em, ‘country ; ’ there is also a Basque 
word Nahurra, ‘variegated’), formerly one of the 
kingdoms which arose ixr the Pyrenees after the 
downfall of the Goths, has since 1512 been divided 
into Spanish Navarra, and French or Bnsse- 
Navarre (now Basses Pyrenees). Spanish Navarra, 
by far the greater, is bounded N. by France, E. by 
Aragon, S. partly by the Ebro, partly by Castile 
and Aragon, and W. by Alava and Guipuzcoa. The 
area is somewhat over 4000 sq. m, ; pop. 308,000, 
or 72 to the square mile. It is one ot the most 
varied provinces of Spain in surface and climate ; 
within sight of the Atlantic at its north-west 
comer, the rainfall is there one of the heaviest in 
Europe, while in the south-east the steppes of the 
Bardenas Reales are almost sterile for want of 
water, and at Tiulela we encounter Moorish modes 
of irrigation, supplemented by the canal of Charles 
V. The mountains of the northern frontier range, 
west to east, from 3000 to S000 feet of altitude ; in 
the interior they reach occasionally 5000. Willi 
the exception of the Bidassoa, which enters the 
Atlantic at llie inner angle of the Bay of Biscay, 
the numerous other streams How at right angles 
to the Pyrenees, and are all affluents of the Ebio; 
the principal are the Aragon, Arga, and Ega. 
The mountain-valleys are narrow hut fertile. By 
the energy of the Basques, who do not live like 
the Spaniards only in towns and villages, cultiva- 
tion is carried on' almost everywhere. The chief 
productions are nmize, wheat, chestnuts, apples, 
and a strong red wine. Cattle abound, hut not 
many sheep or horses. Minerals are found in the 
Pyrenees, and mines of argentiferous lead, copper, 
and iron are worked ; rock-salt also is found in 
the province. The wild animals include the bear, 
wolf, roe-deer, izard (ibex) in the mountains of 
the Aragonese frontier; foxes, wild eat, genette, 
otter, marten, &e. are in sufficient numbeis to 
make commerce of their skins. The population of 
Navarre (150,000) is bilingual; from a little to 
the south of Pamplona northwards Basque prevails ; 
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to the south Spanish only is spoken. L T util now 
Spanish has encroached far more on Basque in 
Navarra than has French in Bas-re- Navarre. 

History. — Iu Homan times the country now called 
Navarre v as occupied by the Iberian Vascones, who 
lia\ e given their name both to Basques and Gascons. 
Within historic times there has been a strong Celtic 
element in the country. The capital, Pamplona 
{ Pumpeiopuiis ), recalls the Roman Triumvir, but 
the older native name, Iran ( Inniccm ), is often on 
books printed at Pamplona. The subjection of the 
Viscotius to the Visigoths was nominal only. On 
the downfall of the latter and the incursion of the 
Arabs the mountains of Navarre became one of 
the early centres of resistance and of reeonquest. 
From the native chiefs, or counts, arose the 
liist dynasty of Navarre — Garcia Jimenez (860) 
to Saiicho the Strong (1234). The history of 
Navarre is full of interest. In 778 the rout of 
Charlemagne's rear-guard, and the death of Roland 
at Roncesvalles,, furnished a theme for countless 
poems and romances. With Aragon and Castile 
Navarre shares the honour of being one of the 
(list countries in which parliamentary rule with 
representation of towns and commons ( V inner- 
sidudes ) obtained. The Cortes \Curkts) anise out 
of the Councils, and there was regular lepresen- 
tation of the three orders before the close of the 
12th century. During this period Navarra gained 
its name and modern limits, but under Sanelm 
the Great (1028-33), and again (1109-34) under 
Alfonso I., it seemed as if the union completed 
under Ferdinand and Isabel would have taken 
place three or four centuries earlier. Kaneho 
the Strong left no male heirs, and the future suc- 
cession of Navarro was singularly broken from the 
tame cause. The crown passed to Thibaut, count 
of Champagne, through the younger daughter. 
Thera were three kings of this house from 1234-84, 
when the crown passed by marriage to Philippe le 
Bel of France. Five kings of France (1284 -1328) 
reigned over Navarre, when, through the female 
succession, it passed to Philippe, count of Evrenx ; 
three kings of this line succeeded — Philip III., 
Chillies II. the Bad, and Charles III. Under them 
Navarre reached its highest prosperity ; most of 
tiie architectural beauties of Navarie date fiom 
this period, 1328-1416. Navarre had been always 
closely connected with Aragon, and three of its 
kings had already borne the title of Aragon and 
Navarre, Blanca, the daughter of Charles III., 
married first Martin, king of Sicily, and after his 
death Jnan TI. of Aragon. Civil war arose be- 
tween hint and his son, Don Carlos, Prince of 
Viana, one of the most interesting characters of 
his time, The factious of Beaumont (Don Carlos) 
and of Agramout (Juan II.) proved the ruin of 
Navarra. Henceforth her jealous neighbours could 
always rely on the support of one or other iu their 
encroachments. Lconor, the daughter of Juan II., 
married Gaston of Foix, and thus Navarre became 
united to Bearn ; her granddaughter, Catharine de 
Foix, married Jean cl’Albvet in 1486, and during 
their reign in 13)2 the Deque d’Alha conquered 
Navarra, which bus since been united with the 
Spanish crown. French Navarre was joined to 
that of France by the accession of Henu of Navarre 
iu 15S9, hut the formal union was not completed 
until 1620 by Louis XIII. After its union Spanish 
Navarre was governed by a viceroy, and retained 
its own cortes, mint, style of kings (Carlos II T. of 
Spain was VI. of Navarra, &c.), power of taxation, 
and Fiteros (q.v.). These privileges were almost 
wholly lost by the first Carlist war (1833-39), and 
were still more diminished by the second ( 1S72-7G). 
Navarra is now one of the forty-nine provinces of 
Spain, with merely local self-government in minor 
matters in certain districts. Iu France Basse 


Navarre presen ed h^f/icos till 1739, ref n-ed to 
send deputies to tile State- -general as part of 
Fiance, and declared that it would only accept the 
new constitution if it were better than its own. 
The fit civ!, of Navane aie more like those of 
Aragon than those of the Basque Provinces. In 
their written form they are probably not older 
than the 13th century, but many previsions point 
back to a higher antiquity. The seven Fuztnuw, 
(precedents) arc in lire foim of apologues, animals 
are considered as morally responsible ami guilty of 
homicide towards each other, marriage is a civil 
right, tire child ran of a concubine ( humquuct ) are 
provided for, compurgation is in full force, and 
social excommunication is inflicted on those who 
will not coufoim to the customs. Toleration is 
extended to Moors anil Jews, and the oath to he 
taken by the lattei is very long and ciuiims. In 
the Cortes the power of taxation was secured by 
supplies being withheld uriLil all grievances had 
been redressed. W ith consent of the Cortes the 
king might amend, hut could not impair the fitcros. 
Navarre was a frontier of the English possessions 
in south-west France fiom 1132 to 1433. Ricliaul 
i. and Henry IV. married princesses of Navarre ; 
had the former had issue, tliej would have been 
lion’s of Navarre in preference to the counts of 
Champagne. Charles lire Bad was the ally of the 
Black Prince, who passed through his dominions 
to Navarrete. Wellington blockaded Pamplona, 
and marched through Navarre in 1813—14. 

.Sec P. J. IMoret, himiiimcime& Historical i hi rcyno 
he Nctrarm (1 vol. 11165) and Analcs del reimo de 
Ninfirra (3 vols. Pamplona, 1684) — both reprinted by 
E. Lopez of Tolosa in 1890-91 ; Tanguas, Bicdunario 
de lus Antii/uedadu de Jltmimi (4 vols Pamplona, 
1849-43); Fucro General di Navarra (Pamplona, 1869); 
La Nurarre Frtmfnise, par M. G. B. de Lagrcze (2 
vole. Paris, 1881); the decisions of the Coites under 
title Quttderao de las Lciics y Arjrarios Rijiarados, dr., 
vol. vii., and V, de la Puente, Lstudws Critical aulire la 
Iiisloria y el Jhreeho de Arajun, vols. i. and ii. (Madrid, 
1884-85), 

Save. See Chi'hoh. 

Naveiv (Fi. iiacclfc), a garden vegetable much 
cultivated in France and othei parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, although little used in Britain. 
It is by some botanists regarded as a cultivated 
variety of ISrussim najuts, or Rape (qv,), whilst 
others refer it to B, cuvipcstria, sometimes called 
Wild Navevv, the species which is also supposed to 
he tire original of tire Swedish Turnip (q.v.). The 
part used is the swollen toot, which is rather like 
a carrot in shape. Its colour is white. Its flavour 
is much stronger than that of the turnip. It 
succeeds best in a dry, light soil. Tire seed is 
sown in spring, and tire plants thinned out to 3 
inches apart. Wild Nacrjc is extensively culti- 
vated in the north of France and Holland for the 
sake of its seed, which yields Colza oil. 

Navicular Disease, ill the horse, consists 
of an inflammation, often of a rheumatic char- 
acter, of the small hone — the navicular — below 
which passes the strong flexor tendon of the foot. 
It is most common amongst the lighter soits of 
horses, and especially where they have upright 
pasterns, ont-tumed toes, and early severe work 
on hard roads. It soon gives rise to a short trip- 
ping yet cautious gait, undue wear of the toe of the 
shoe, and projecting or ‘pointing ' of the affected 
limb whilst standing. Even when early noticed 
and in horses with well-formed legs, it is incur- 
able; and when of several weeks’ standing it leads 
to so much inflammation and destruction of the 
tendon and adjoining parts that soundness and fit- 
ness for fast work again are impossible. In order to 
reduce the pain and inflammation, rest should at 
once be given, the shoe remov ed, the toe shortened, 
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anil the fool placed in a large, toft, hot poultice, 
changed every few hours. Laxative medicine and 
hi an mashes should be ordered, and a soft bed 
made with old short litter. After a few days, and 
when the heat and tenderness abate, cold applica- 
tions should supersede the hot; and after another 
week a ldi&ter may be applied lound the coionet, 
and the animal placed for two months in a good 
yard or in a grass iield, if the ground he soft and 
moist ; or, if sufficiently strong, at slow farm-work 
on soft land. Division of the neive going to the 
foot removes sensation and consequently lameness, 
and hence is useful in relieving animals intended 
for slow work. The opeiation, however, is not to 
be recommended where fast work is required, for 
the animal, insensible to pain, uses the limb as if 
nothing were amiss, and the disease rapidly becomes 
noise. Navicular disease is very often due to 
hei editary taint; hence horses sull'ering from it 
should never be used for breeding purposes. 

Navigation Laws. The importance of the 
early maritime codes in developing International 
Law is indicated in that article. Laws ics trie ting 
foreign tiade and supposed to be in favour of native 
eoimneice and shipping arc of very ancient date. 
Thus, in England, by a statute of Richard II., in 
order to augment the navy of England, it was 
ordained that none of the lieges should ship any 
merchandise out of the realm except in native ships, 
though the statute was soon evaded and seldom 
followed. At length in 1(130 an act was passed 
with a view to stop the gainful trade of the Dutch. 
It prohibited all ships of foreign nations from 
trailing with any English plantation without a 
license from the Council of State. In 1031 the 
prohibition was extended to the mother-country, 
and no goods were suffered to he imported into 
England or any of its dependencies in any other 
than English bottoms, or in the ships of that Euro- 
pean nation of which the merchandise was the 
genuine growth or manufacture. At the Restora- 
tion these enactments were repeated and continued 
by the Navigation Act (12 Char. II. chap. 18), with 
the further addition that tire master and three- 
fourths of the mariners should also he British 
subjects. The object of this act was to encourage 
British shipping, and was long believed to he wise 
arrd salutary. Adam Smith, however, perceived 
that the act was trot favourable to foreign com- 
merce or to opulence, arrd it was only on the 
ground that defence was more important than 
opulence that he said it was ‘ perhaps the wisest 
of all the commercial regulations of England. ’ 
Itr 1826 the statute 4 Geo. IV. chap. 41 repealed 
the Navigation Act, and established a new system 
of regulations, which were further varied by sub- 
sequent statutes, till, under tire irrlluence of the 
free-trade doctrines, new statutes were passed 
which reversed the ancient policy. It was not, 
however, till 1854 that the English coasting trade 
was thrown open to foreign vessels. In the United 
States tire coasting trade is reserved exclusively to 
American vessels. As regards those laws of navi- 
gation which affect the property and management 
of ships, a corrrplete code of regulations is contairred 
in tire Merchant Shipping Acts (q.v. ). — On navi- 
gation, see Geography, Latitude arrd Longi- 
tude, Great Circle Sailing, &c. ; and the 
handbooks by Inman, Norie, Merrilield, Iiosser, 
and Raper. 

Navigators’ Islands. See Samoa. 

Navy. The ancient method of naval warfare 
consisted in great part in the driving of beaked 
vessels against each other ; and therefore skill and 
celerity in manoeuvring, so as to strike the errenry 
at the greatest disadvantage, were of tire utmost 
importance. The victory thus usually remained 


with the best sailor. Tbe.se vessels were propelled 
by oars, wlticlr were arranged in one, two, or three 
banks, according to size of ship; the oats were 
manned by men sitting or standing orr platforms 
arranged above each other according to the number 
ot banks ; those with three hanks of oars were called 
triremes. The earliest powers having efficient 
lleets appear to have been the Phoenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, Persians, arrd Greeks ; the Greeks hud 
lleets as early as the beginning of (he 7tlr century 
ji.e. — the first sea-light on record being that be- 
tween the Corinthians and their colonists of 
Corcyra, 6(14 n.C. The earliest great battle in 
\v liieh tactics appear to have distinctly been opposed 
(o superior force, and with success, was that of 
Kalantis (480 H.C.), where Themistoelos, taking 
advantage of the narrows, forced the Persian ileet 
of Xerxes to combat in such a manner that their 
line of battle hut little exceeded in length the line 
of the much inferior Athenian Ileet. The largest 
trirentes in the Persian ileet wore manned by 200 
towers and 30 lighting melt ; there were 1200 tri- 
remes and 3000 smaller vessels, while the Greek 
Ileet consisted of 306 triremes only, with a certain 
proportion of smaller vessels, yet they succeeded 
m indicting a crushing defeat on tire Persians. 
The Peloponnesian war, where ‘Greek met Greek,’ 
tended much to develop the art of naval warfare. 
But Lire destruction of 1 lie Athenian maritime power 
in the Syracusan expedition of 414 b. c. lett Caithage 
mistress of the Mediterranean. The Roman power, 
however, gradually asserted itself, and after two 
centuries became omnipotent by the destruction of 
Carthage. Eor several following centurion the only 
sea-lights were occasioned by the civil wars of the 
Romans — the greatest that of Actinia (q.v.) in 
31 II. C. Towards the close of the empire the 
system of lighting with pointed prows had been 
discontinued in favour of that which had always 
co-existed — viz. the running alongside and hoard- 
ing by armed men, with whom cuclr vessel was 
crowded. Onagers, ballistic, &c. were ultimately 
carried in the ships and used as artillery ; 1ml they 
were little relied on, and it was usual, after a dis- 
charge of arrows aucl javelins, to come to close 
quarters, A sea-fight was therefore a hand-to-hand 
struggle on a floating base, in which the vanquished 
were almost certainly drowned or slain. 

The northern invaders of the empire, and sub- 
sequently the Moms, seem to have introduced 
swift-sailing Galleys (q.v.), warring both in small 
squadrons and singly, aucl ravaging all civilised 
coasts for plunder and slaves. This — the break-up 
of tbe empire — was tbe era of piracy, when every 
nation which had more to win than lose by free- 
hooting sent out its cruisers. Pore most for daring 
and seamanship weie the Norsemen, who pene- 
trated in every direction from the Bosporus to New- 
foundland. Combination being the only security 
against these marauders, the inedia-val navies 
gradually sprang up ; the most conspicuous being, 
in the Muditeirnuoan, those of Venice, Genoa, 
Pisa, Aragon, the Knights of Malta, and the 
Turks; and on the Atlantic seaborne!, England 
and France. 

Medirrnif Navies. — In the Mediterranean, towards 
the middle of the 16th century, so powerful and so 
threatening had the Turkish Ileet become that, 
after the Knights Hospitallers had been driven out 
of Rhodes l>y the Sultan Solyman I. in the year 
1523, a combination of the Christian powers was 
formed for self-defence ; hut it was not until the 
year 1571 that the celebrated battle of Lepantowas 
fought, which broke temporarily the naval power 
of the Turks. The Christian fleet was composed 
of Venetian, Genoese, Spanish, and papal ships, 
under the command of Don John of Austria, with 
six Maltese galleys, and mustered over 200 vessels, 
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of which -fix were Venetian galeasses, -which were 
] (l i rrer and cm l ied a heavier weight of metal than 
had yet been known in Mediterranean warfaie. 
The ordinary galleys were about ICO feet long, 32 
teefc wide, and were propelled by some sixty dais ; 
they generally carried a24-poiiiider foi ward and two 
8-jioimders on Hie poop. In f lie galeassex the rowers 
y eie covered by a nauow deck on which small gnus 
were mounted. The Turkish fleet consisted of 240 
galleys, hut they were completely defeated, losing 
over 224 of their ships, of which 94 were sunk or 
run aground, and tin* remainder wore captured ; 
30,000 Turks weie slain, and 15,000 Christians 
sen ing as galley-slaves in the Ottoman lleet weie 
rescued from captivity. The confederates lost 15 
< mller's and S000 men. The Venetian and Maltese 
fleets" suhserpiently became tbe great naval powers, 
although sliming the sovereignty of the Meilitei • 
i.weaii with the Turks; hut during tlie close of 
the lGth and 17 tli centimes the naval powei 
gradually fell into the hands of the English, French, 
Dutch, and .Spaniards. 

Modem Ximi's . — Dating the modem navies of 
the world from the Kith century, we find the British 
navy rising from insignificance by the destnicfion 
of tiie Spanish Armada in 1588, a blow fiom which 
Spain only i>ai tinlly recovered, and the weight of 
which the Dutch, whose naval force had acrpiiied 
tremendous strength in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. increased by then triumph in 1007, in 
the Bay of tlihraltar. At Ibis time there was no 
decisive superiority of the fleet of England over 
that of France; hut each was inferior to the Dutch 
navy. The Common wealth and reign of Charles 
II. weie signalised by the struggle for mastery 
between the English 'and Dutch, when victory, 
after many alternations, finally sided with the 
former. Through tins 18th century the English 
and French were the principal fleets ; hut Louis 
XVI. gave, a decided superiority to the navy of 
France, and at the period of the American war the 
naval power of England was seriously threatened. 
Spain, Holland, and liussia (now for the first time 
a naval power) had meanwhile acquired consider- 
able fleets; and the ‘armed neutrality’ to which the 
northern powers gave their adherence rendered the 
British position most critical. However, Die slowly 
roused energy of hei government, the invincible 
courage of Tier seamen, and Die genius of her 
admirals brought. Britain thiough all her trials. 
Camperdowii broke the Dutch power; many battles 
weakened the French navy ; and at Tiafalgar in 
1805 ii, with the Spanish power, was swept tem- 
porarily from the ocean. 

The resources of France, however, weie so great 
that in a few years after the signing of peace 
in 1815 her fleet had again been brought up to 
its old strength, and it still continues to occupy 
the second place among the navies of the world. 
To Napoleon III. belongs the credit of first pro- 
tecting ships willi iron, and La Gloire, launched 
at Toulon in 1859, was the first armoured battle- 
ship to he put aflonl. Much more uniformity 
in armament and design is found in the Fiench 
armouied fleet of the present day than exists in the 
English. The ainiour-belt round the water-line of 
many of their ships is of greater thickness than in 
corresponding English ships. All the armour is 
well distributed, the guns are carried high out of 
the water, and the ships themselves steam well. 
Many distinguished English naval officers are of 
opinion that, ship for ship, many of the latest 
French ships are more than a match for ships 
of a similar tonnage in Die British navy. During 
the Franco-German war of 1870-71 the French 
fleet had no opportunities of proving its effective- 
ness-. 

Of navies which have sprung recently into exist- 


ence tun deceive special notice, the German and 
the Italian. The liist named may he said to date 
its hirfcli from the acquisition of Kiel by Prussia 
after the war with Denmark in 18(14;" and, al- 
though Loo weak to make am head iii the uni 
with France in 1870 against the French fleet, \ et 
since that date so iapidl.\ lias the young fleet grown 
that the German navy will most certainly plat- 
an important part in any future European compli- 
cations. The ships are good, and the officers and 
men are probably among the most highly trained 
of any navy in the world. 

The Italian navy dates from the absorption of 
the kingdom of Naples by Sardinia ill 18G0. Since 
the disastrous battle of Lissa (1806), each succes- 
sive Italian government iias devoted large sums 
and much energy towards building up a powerful 
naiy, and rtaly may fairly claim now to rank as a 
lust-class naval power, occupying a position next 
to France (see Italy). Among the Italian iion- 
clads may lie numbered ten of the largest and 
most powerful battle-ships afloat— vi/. the TJaitcMu 
and JJttdio and tiie Ifafia and her beven sisters. 
All these ships carry four 110-ton guns in their 
1m rets or barbettes, besides a powerful auxiliary 
aimainent, while the engines ol the live latest of 
Diese ships are far more powei fill than those of 
even tiie most newly-designed English battle-ships, 
and are calculated to drive them at a speed of 18 
knots an hour. 

The Austrians, the victors at Lissa, have since 
1840 possessed a small, but probably foi its size 
one of the most efficient of the European navies, 
officers and men being most carefully and thor- 
oughly trained. 

Tlni Turkish navy, once tiie tenor of the whole 
Mediterranean, 1ms now sunk to a low ebb. In 
1827 it sustained at the battle of Navarino a crush- 
ing defeat, from which it never recovered. At tiie 
outbreak of the war with liussia in 1853 a division 
of the Turkish fleet was completely destroyed by a 
superior Iius-ian force at Sinope; but as 'a resulL 
of the restrictions imposed on liussia after the 
Crimean war, and of the energy infused once more 
into Turkish naval administration by Admiral 
Hobart Paslm, when war bioke out again between 
Russia and Turkey in 1877 the Russian fleet was 
effectually paralysed by the superior Turkish forces, 
which retained command of the Black Sea during 
the war. Since then, however, no new ships 
have been built, and in the present state of the 
linances of the coimtiy it is unlikely that the 
Turkish navy will play any important rCle again 
in the future. 

The Russian navy was founded by Peter the 
Great, hut, although it soon became a formidable 
one, it has never as yet distinguished itself or become 
an important factor in tiie numerous wars in which 
Russia has been engaged. After the battle of 
Sinope in 1853 the hulk of the Black Sea fleet was 
sunk by order of Prince Menschikoff, governor of 
Sebastopol, to block the entrance to the harbour, 
and the remaining ships were burned when Die 
Russians retreated in September 1855. By the 
abrogation of the Black Sea portion of tiie treaty 
of Vienna m 1871 Russia regained a free hand once 
more in the Black Sea, and she lias for some years 
been making strenuous efforts to resume her place 
as a naval power. Several formidable ironclads 
have been built, while others are in course of con- 
struction, as well as several cruisers of the most 
modern type, and she in her turn is once more 
mistress of the Black Sea. 

Simultaneously with the war which followed 
the declaration of independence the Americans 
began to build ships, and during that war and 
the war of 1812 and 1814 their fleet maintained a 
glorious although unequal struggle with (treat 
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Britain. The war of Secession, which broke out in 
1SG0, however, found the United .States, navy at a 
low ebl), and although a large number of vessels 
were built doting the ensuing four veam, they were 
mostly gunboats for blockading purposes and 
monitois for coast and river work. Armour-plated 
ships played, however, an important rule during 
the naval operations, and the construction of the 
0 ] iginal Monitor at that time by Captain Erics- 
son, and the good woik site performed, in reality 
settled the t> pe of the armoured battle-ships of 
the future. Since the war came to an end in I860 
tlieiv navy, however, ha- been much neglected, hut 
since 1887 great dibits have been made to con- 
struct a new licet of the most modern type, both 
as regards armouied ships and cruiser-.. Tn 1889 
and 1890 nine new ships were placed in commis- 
sion ; four, including a monitor, completed ; five 
made ready for being armoured i seven built from 
the keel up, and live cruisers well advanced. 

The accompanying table will give a fair estimate 
of the compaiative strength of the diil'erent navies 
of the woi Id. 

The ships are arranged in columns accenting In 
their fighting value, All ships in the 1st and '2d 
classes are modern ships, and many of them quite 
new. A large proportion of the ships in the 3d 
class aie obsolete, and can hardly he considered 
elective. All the English batlle-sliips are of iion, 
built with double bottoms and wateitight com- 
partments ; but seventeen of the French are built 
of wood and armour-plated, and these must soon 
bo withdrawn as non-eHective. Coast -defence 
ships aie classed among the battle-ships, according 
to their size. Belted and armoured ci nisei's are 
counted among the 1st class emisers ; of these in 
1890 (beat Britain possessed twelve against the 
French (on the stocks) and eight Russian. The 
new Australian squadion is included among British 
ships. The heavy guns range from the 9-inch 12- 
ton gnn, throwing a projectile of 2.70 lb., to the 
111-ton gnn, with a projectile of 1800 11). The 
light guns include the quick-firing 3-ponnder guns, 
hut not machine guns. All ships actually on the 
stocks are included in the above list, but not ships 
simply proposed to be built. 

Tiie British Navy.— Alfred the Great was the 
founder of the English navy, having perceived the 
necessity of a fleet to protect the coasts from the 
swarms of pirates in the northern seas. A slight 
advantage gained by some ships of his over the 
Danes in 870 induced liim to huikl long ships and 
galleys, which, as his countrymen were not com- 
petent to manage them, he manned with such 
piratical foreigners as lie could engage. xifler 
lie had driven out the Danes he applied his 
talents to improve his ships, and built vessels 
higher, longer, and swifter than before, some row- 
ing moie than thirty pairs of oars. Under his 
successors the number of vessels increased, and 
both Edward the Elder and Athelstan fought many 
naval battles with the Danes. Edgar aspired to be 
lord of all the northern seas, and had from three 
to five thousand galley's, which lie divided into 
three fleets, on the western, southern, and eastern 
coasts respectively. Ethelred II. enacted that 
every owner of 310 hides of land should build and 
furnish one vessel for the service of his countiy. 
William the Conqueror established the Cinque 
Ports, and gave them certain privileges, on condi- 
tion of their furnishing fifty-two ships for fifteen 
days, carrying twenty-four men each, in case of 
emergency. Richard I. took one hundred large 
ships and fifty galleys to Palestine. King John 
claimed for England the sovereignty of the seas, 
and required all foreigners to strike to the English 
flag, ail honour which was exacted by the English 
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admiral from the fleet conveying Philip II. of 
Spain off Southampton- water, when tlie latter was 
on liis way to espouse Queen Mary : this honour 
was foimailv yielded l>y the Dutch in 1673 and the 
French in 1704, hut the custom since the peace of 
1815 lias fallen into disuse. In the .rear 1293 a 
oreat naval action was fought in mid-channel with 
the French, when the English captured 250 sail ; 
and Edward III. with the Black Prince at the 
battle of Slays in 1340 defeated a greatly -npeiioi 
French Beet. 

Henry V. had something of a navy ; hut Henry 
V II. seems to have been the fiist king who thought 
of providing a naval force which might lie at all 
times ready for the service of the state. He built 



the Great Harry, properly speaking the lirst ship 
of the royal navy. She cost 411.5,000, and was acci- 
dentally burned in 1333. To Henry VIII., how- 
ever, belongs the honour of having laid the founda- 
tion of the British navy as a distinct service. He 
constituted the Ad mi ? alt y and Navy Office, estab- 
lished the Trinity House, and the dockyauls of 
Deptfoid, Woolwich, anil Portsmouth, fixed regu- 
hu salaries for tlie admirals, captains, and sailors, 
and made the sea-service a distinct profession. In 
1512, when a fleet was lifted out against France 
under Sir Edward Howard, Lord Higli Admiral, 
tlie following allowances were made : For his own 
diet, maintenance, wages, and rewards per diem, 
10s, ; each captain for his own diet, maintenance, 
wages, and rewards per diem, Is. Gd. ; every soldier, 
mariner, and gunner for his wages per lunar 
month, 5s., and for his victuals, 5a. In 1515 King 
Henry caused the Ilenri Gracc-t'c-Diea, of about 
1000 tons and carrying 122 guns, to be con- 
structed, in emulation of a somewhat similar 
ship called the Curnron, but only canying 100 
guns, which had lately been built by Francis I. of 
France. She appeals to have beeu built rather 
for magnificence than for use ; only thirteen of her 
guns were 9-pounders or upwards, and she is 
said to have steered badly and rolled heavily. 
After making one voyage she was disarmed at 
Bristol and suffered to decay. The French ship 
was still more unfortunate, being accidentally de- 
stroyed by file at Havre. The ships of this period 
were high, unwieldy, and narrow, their guns 
close to the water, and they hail lofty poops and 
forecastles. At the death of Henry VIII. the ton- 
nage of the navy was 12,000 tons ; there were some 
fifty ships manned by 8000 men. Elizabeth in- 
creased the fleet greatly. The licet which met the 
Spanish Armada numbered 170 ships armed by 


14,996 men ; but these were not all ‘shipper nival,’ 
for she cnconinged the merchants to build large 
ships which wcie as much lighting ships as tradeis, 
and rated at 30 to 100 tons more than they measured. 
She raised the -wages of seamen to 10s. per month. 
Signals were first used in this reign as means of 
communication between ships. In tlie reign of 
James I. lived tlie tiist able and scientific naval 
architect, Phincas Pett ; lie introduced a better 
system of building, and relieved the 'hips of much 
of their top-hamper, abolishing tlie lofty poops and 
fmecastles. In 1610 he laid down the Prince- 
lloynl , a two-decker carrying 'i\ ty -four guns ; and 
in 1037 from Woolwich he launched the celebrated 
Sovereign of the, Seas, the first three-decker and tlie 
largest ship hitherto constructed on modern prin- 
ciples. She was 232 feet in length, of 1637 tons, 
and carried at first 130 pieces of cannon ; being 
found unwieldy, she was cut clown, ami proved an 
excellent ship, lmt was burned in 1696. In this 
reign the navy was first divided into rates and 
classes. Cromwell left 134 sail, measuring 57,643 
tons, of which one-third weie two-deckers. He was 
the (fist to lay before parliament animal estimates 
for the support of the na\ y, and obtained £400,000 
for th.al purpose. During the Piotectorate Petei 
Pett, son of Phineas, built the Constant "Warwick, 
the earliest British frigate, from a French design 
and pattern. The Duke of York, afterwards James 

II. , assisted by the colelnated Samuel Pepys, as 
Secretary, did much for the nary. He appointed a 
new commission when he came to the throne, with 
which he joined Sii Anthony Deane, the best naval 
architect of the time, who essentially improved tlie 
ships of the line by copying from French models ; 
at this time, and during tlie 18th century, naval 
architecture was zealously studied in France, and 
the English constructors were so sensible of their 
inferiority that even up to the beginning of the 
19th century all our best ships were either cap- 
tured from the French or copied from them. At 
the Revolution of 1689 the Meet was in excellent 
condition, with sea stores complete for eight months 
for each ship. The force consisted of 184 vessels, 
carrying 6930 guns, and 42,000 men, whereof nine 
were first-rates. 

William III. added greatly to the navy, which 
numbered at his death 27‘2 ships of 159,020 tons, 
tlie annual charge being £1,056,915. The dockyaid 
at Hamoaze, out of which has since grown the 
considerable town of Devonport (q.v. ), was also 
established during his reign (see also the article 
Dockyards, Royal). 

At the death of Queen Anne in 1714 the 
number of ships was less, hut the tonnage 
relatively greater, there being 198 ships, carry- 
ing 10,600 guns, the tonnage being 156,640. In 
1747 a naval uniform was first established. The 
navy increased rapidly during the reigns of the 
first two Georges, and at the accession of George 

III. consisted of 127 ships of the line and 198 
of fifty guns and under, measuring 321,104 tons, 
and manned by 70,000 seamen and marines. The 
navy was kept in a high state of preparation, 
and, when in Feliruaiy 1793 the French Republic 
declared war against England, in a few weeks 
fifty-four sail of the line and 146 smaller vessels bad 
put to sea completely equipped. The whole fleet in 
1793 consisted of 122 ships of the line, 97 frigates, 
and 102 sloops and smaller vessels, manned by 
85,000 seamen and marines. _ The navy of France 
had never been so powerful ; it amounted to above 
200 vessels, of which 82 were of the line, and 71 
were in addition ordered to he built. The English 
had about 115 sail of the lino lit for service; hut 
the majority of the French ships w r eie_ larger and 
finer and carried heavier guns on their lower or 
principal battery. The following abstract will 
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show the lovie- on both sides 
Amien- (1802). 

up to the peace 

Cuptureil De->tniji 

British ships of the line 

r, 

0 

Smaller vessels 

. 37 

‘1 

Total 

42 

ft 

Trench ships of the line 

32 

11 

Dutch M M .... 

IS 

ft 

Spanish tl ir ... 

. 6 

n 

Danish <> ■> 


0 

Total 

58 

10 

French smaller vessels 

.. 260 

44 

Dutch it ii 

. 6*2 

0 

Spanish u n . 

... f>7 

10 

Grand Total . 

. 44J 

76 


Tliis estimate does not include 807 privateers, 
chiefly French, taken and destroyed. Of the 
above, 50 sail of the line and 94 tinder that size 
were added to the British navy. 

During the peace of Amiens preparations for 
war were actively continued on both sides, and 
when war bioke out again in March 1803 the 
British fleet consisted of 153 ships of the line and 
411 under that size, manned by 120,000 seamen and 
marines. ‘In the year 1809,’ to quote the words 
of Alison, ‘ tlie British fleet was at the zenith of 
its power, and Great Britain first appeared in the 
field on a scale adequate to her mighty strength. 
With a fleet of near 1100 vessels, including 240 of 
the line, manned by 140,000 men, she blockaded 
every hostile harbour in Europe, and .still had 37 
ships of the line to strike a blow at the Scheldt. 
With 100,000 regular troops she maintained her 
immense colonial empiie ; with 191,000 more she 
ruled India ; with 400,000 militia she guarded the 
British Isles; while her fleet could convey yet 
another 100,000, with which she menaced, at once, 
Antwerp, Madrid, and Naples ; while Lord Minto, 
the Governor-general of India, announced in Ida 
despatches with well-founded pride that “ from 
Cape Comorin to Cape Horn a French flag could 
nowhere be found flying.” ’ 

The following abstract shows the losses on each 
side from 1803 to the end of the war, during which 
33 sail of the line and 68 under were added to 
the British navy. 


Captured, Destroyed 

British ships of tlie line 0 0 

it under 88 7 

Total 83 7 

Enemies’ ships of the line 6fi 1*1 

it under 7fi 23 

Total 134 37 


Since the peace in 1815 the number of vessels lias 
been greatly diminished, although their power has 
vastly increased. 

The progressive augmentation of size in vessels 
may be judged from the increase in first-rates. In 
1677 the largest vessel was from 1500 to 1600 tons ; 
by 1720, 1800 tons had been reached ; by 1745, 2000 
tons; 1808, 2616 tons; 1853, 4000 tons; 1860, 6059 
tons— the Victoria, the last three-decker built in 
England ; while the Warrior , the first ironclad 
built in Britain, and launched in 1861, is 9210 
tons, and in 1890 ironclads were building of 
14,000 tons. We may observe by the way that 
up to the year I860 - the ships were practically 
the ships of the last two centuries, improved and 
developed largely certainly by tlie introduction 
of steam, of increased tonnage and of better lines, 
hut still tlie same ships, and in the matter of 
armament with hut little improvement to record 
over the beginning of the century. In 1786 the 
Victory was launched ; she was at that time the 
largest three-decker in the English service ; she is 


186 feet long, lias a tonnage of 2100 tons, and 
carried 100 guns, the bulk of which were long 
32-pounders, weighing 56 cwt. In 1859 the flag! 
ship in the Mediterranean was the screw three- 
decker, the Marlboi oitffh ; she was 282 feet lon<q 
6100 tons, and carried 121 guns ; her lower-deck 
guns wore 65 cwt. 8-inch shell guns throwing a 
shell with bursting charge inclusive of 56 lb., while 
her remaining guns were the long 56 cwt. 32- 
pounders, with which the Victory had been armed 
nearly a century before. But since 1860 a vast 
revolution lias been effected in our naval forces, 
and it seems almost inci edible that in so short 
a space so great a transformation should have 
taken place. Masts and sails have disappeared, 
the wooden walls of old England are things of 
the past, and, instead of the graceful frigate anil 
stately line-of battle ship, our hattle-sliips of the 
present day are floating castles protected with 
massive armour, crammed with engines, without 
which they could neither move, light their guns, 
nor he even habitable for their crews, the breath- 
ing air below being driven down by fans worked by 
steam ; while the 32-poumleis and 10-iucli shell 
guns have given place to 07-ton and 110-ton rilled 
guns, throwing projectiles of 2000 111 . weight. 

The use of steam as a propelling power is the agent 
by which this change has been effected. From 1841 
a gradual substitution of steam for sailing vessels 
began, which was not completed, however, until 
I860— in fact, the last sailing frigate in commission, 
the Calypso, only returned from the Paeilic at the 
latter end of 1861. The first war steamers were all 
paddle-wheel vessels, and this mode of propulsion 
brought a change in the armament, or rather in 
the method of mounting guns. The paddle-wheels 
being quite exposed, and the machinery also being 
mostly above the water-line, there was great danger 
that a lucky shot would soon put a ship out of 
action, if compelled to fight broadside to broadside, 
as ships had been accustomed to do formerly. To 
obviate tills danger as far as possible, the few guns 
these paddle-ships carried wore mounted as pivot- 
guns, by which a far larger arc of training was 
possible than to a gun mounted on the bioadside, 
thus enabling a ship to light her guns without 
exposing her whole broadside to an enemy's lire. 
A few paddle-frigates, however, of large size, were 
built, and in their day did good service ; of these 
the well-known Terrible , nicknamed during the 
Russian war of 1854-56 the ‘ Black-Sea Cat,’ was 
the largest; she was a ship of some 3600 tons, 
carried sixteen 68-pounders, anil had engines of 800 
liorse-power. At tlie bombardment of Sebastopol 
the sailing line-of-bnttle ships were all towed into 
their places by the paddle-frigates, which were 
lashed on their off-sides. But it was the applica- 
tion of the screw as a means of propelling ships 
which has really revolutionised ships of war. Its 
vast superiority over tlie paddle was at once seen, 
and by the commencement of the Russian war in 
1854 many ships of the line, frigates, and smaller 
vessels had been either converted or built as screw 
ships. After the conclusion of the war many of 
the sailing three-deckers were converted into 
steam two-deckers, being lengthened amidships, 
and engines being then fitted to them ; while 
during tlie three and four succeeding_ years naval 
architecture seemed to have reached its acme, the 
line-of-hattle ships and frigates which were launched 
at the time being quite unsurpassed for beauty 
of their hulls, their size, and their sailing and 
steaming qualities. Strangely enough, for the 
first time in history, the new ships at this time 
were far superior to the French, especially the 
line-of-hattle ships, which all carried their lower 
deck guns twice as high out of the water as the 
French ships, and were altogether finer and 
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handsomer models. But tlie knell of wooden 
ships had already sounded, and many of the finest 



line-of-battle ships built at this time were never 
even commissioned. 

To Napoleon III., emperor of the French, 
belongs the idea of plating ships with iron. The 
effect of shells on the ships at the first bombard- 
ment of Sebastopol showed clearly that unless some 
means of protection could be devised ships were 
placed at a terrible disadvantage when attacking 
heavy shore batteries. The result was the laying 
down in France and England in the year 1855 of 
what were called iloating batteries, which were, 
however, completed too late to take any active 
part in the war. Some ten were built in England ; 
they were 172 feet long, 43 feet beam, about 2500 tons 
displacement, a draught of water of 7 feet 9 inches, 
and had engines of 200 horse-power ; they were 
plated with 4 inches of iron on 20 inches of wood 
hacking ; they could only steam about 5 knots, 
and, as they were flat-bottomed with no keels, were 
very unmanageable ; but they were heavily armed, 
carrying sixteen 68-pounders in their batteries. 
Three years later, however, the first ironclad 
frigate was laid down at Toulon, the celebrated 
La Gloire. She was designed by M. Dnpny-de- 
Lume, head of the constructive department of 
the French admiralty, was built of wood and 
plated entirely witli 4-£ inch iron plates to 6 feet 
below the water-line ; Bhe was 230 feet long, 53 
feet beam, was built with a ram-bow, and could 
steam about 13 '5 knots. She was launched in the 
early part of 1860, and in December of that year 
proceeded on a series of trials in company with the 
Alc/eciras, one of the fastest French line-of-battle 
ships. She proved herself a good sea-boat, and 
under all conditions steamed better than the 
wooden ships. In England they were not idle, and 
in January 1861 the Warrior was launched from 
the works of the Thames Shipbuilding Company. 
Designed by Mr Seott Russell, this ship, which, 
unlike La Gloire, is still lit for service, was built 
entirely of iron. She is, however, only armour- 
plated for two-thirds of her length, her bow and 
stem being unprotected ; she is 9210 tons, 420 feet 
over all, with a beam of 59 feet, and her plating 
4J inches thick ; while her engines — 5770 indicated 
horse-power — gave her a speed of nearly 15 knots. 
She was thus nearly double the size and tonnage 
of La Gloire ; but, although still a fine vessel and 
a beautiful model, she has long been obsolete 
as a lighting ship. She was quickly followed by 
339 


others — ships in which the armour was canied com- 
pletely round the hull ; and in order more vapidly 
to form a large ironclad fleet several of the new 
line-of-battle ships were cut down, and converted 
into armoured frigates with rant-hows, and with 
plating from 4& to 6 inches in thickness. These 
ships were, however, only makeshifts, as they had 
no watertight bulkheads, and the armour soon 
caused the wooden sides underneath to rot and 
decay. Still they answered their purpose, and 
filled a gap until newer and stronger bliips, built 
entirely of iron, could he designed and constructed. 

From 1861, when the Warrior was launched, up 
to the present day has been an unceasing era 
of change in design to meet the ever-increasing 
requirements of a modern ship of war, brought 



Fig. 3- — The Warrior armour-plated screw frigate, 
32 guns. 


ahont by the production of guns ever growing in 
size and power, and the corresponding necessity of 
increased thickness of armour. In Hampton Roads 
during the American civil war was fought on the 
9th of March 1S62 the fust naval action between 
armoured ships, which practically sealed the fate 
of armoured frigates of the earlier type almost 
before they had in many cases left the stocks. 
When Norfolk' with its dockyard was evacuated by 
the Federal troops at the outbreak of the war 
between the Northern and Southern states, the 
Merrimuc, a large 50-gun steam-frigate, was set 
on fire to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
Confederates. She was, however, only partly 
burned, and the Confederates found her in all 
essential respects uninjured. Remembering the 
many experiments that had been made in Europe 
to show the value of iron armour for ships, and 
painfully conscious of their weakness at sea, they 
appear to have thought there was one grand 
opportunity open to them, and to have made use 
of it with characteristic vigour and skill. They 
built up over lier deck and down upon her sides 
to below the water-line a shot-proof covering 
formed of sloping plates of railroad iron, and meet- 
ing at the top like the robf of a house, through 
which came her funnel and the only opening for 



Fig. 4.— American Turret-ship, Miantonomah. 

ventilation. She was armed with two 100-pounder 
Armstrong guns and eight 11 -inch guns, and on the 
8th of March 1862 she steamed out to attack the 
blockading Federal squadron, consisting of two 
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sailing frigates, the Cumberland anil the Congress , 
ami three steam-frigates, which latter, however, 
were unal>lc to come up in time to take part in the 
action. The Cumberland was sunk and the Con- 
gress had to surrender, the Mcrrimue herself 
sustaining no injury, although she sunk the 
lirst-named ship by ramming. The next morn- 
ing' she came out to attack the remaining ships, 
hut was met by an antagonist which, although 
much smaller, proved mine than a match for 
her. This was the celebrated Monitor, built and 
designed by Captain Ericsson (y.v.) ; and from 
her have sprung the monster turret-ships of the 
present day. 8he was only 210 feet long, with an 
extreme lream of do feet ; her deck and low sides 
were plated, and she carried two 1 nO-pounder 
Dahlgren guns in a single turret amidships, w hieh 
was protected with eight 1-inch iron plates screwed 
together, and was turned hy steam ; she had no 
bulwarks, and her deck was barely two feet out of 
the water, while besides the turret nothing showed 
on deck except her funnel and an armoured pilot- 
house nL the stern. The result of the light is well 
known, and the Merrimttv had to retreat before 
her small opponent. Great was the excitement 
caused when the news of this action reached 
Europe, and nowhere more than in England, where 
a demand immediately arose for the conversion of 
the licet into turret-snips. Captain Cowper Coles 
(ipv.) had ever since the Crimean war been urging 
the Admiralty to build turret-ships in some 
form or another, hut no attention had been 



paid to him ; he now again came forward with 
plans for converting some of the wooden ships 
into Monitors , and the Admiralty determined to 
give his plan a trial. Accordingly a screw three- 
decker, the Royal Soeereign, was cut down, 
armour plated, amt fitted with four turrets, each 
carrying two 9-ton guns. She had a freeboard of 
six feet, thus making her a great deal more sea- 
worthy than the American Monitor; hut, as the 
ship had not originally been destined for such 
heavy work, she laboured under some disadvan- 
tages. Nevertheless she was considered for a time 
the most formidable ship in the navy. When once 
fairly tried the advantages of the turret over the 
broadside system was evident ; the turrets are 
placed in the centre of the ship, so the weight of 
the guns and the armour of the ship is more 
systematically and evenly distributed, and it has 
become possible to mount the heaviest guns in 
turrets and barbettes — guns of a size and weight 
which by no possibility could ever he carried on the 
broadside. Another advantage which turrets offer 
is the milch greater protection afforded to the guns 
in them and to their crews, not only from the in- 
creased thickness of the armour which can lie carried 
on them, hub also from the probability that many 
projectiles will glance off the rounded surface of tire 
turret instead of penetrating, while, owing to the 
low freeboard, the mark offered to an enemy is much 
smaller than in a high freeboard broadside ship. 


Turret-ships did not, however, immediately super- 
sede broadside ships, and the controversy as to 
the respective merits of the two systems urged for 
some time. Guns and armour were in the mean- 
time growing. Jn 1SUG the JSeJ/ero/ihon was com- 
pleted, a line broadside ship with a 6-inch belt at 
the water-line and 5-ineli over bet battery, in 
which she carried twelve 12-ton guns. 

To Hear- Admiral Scott the country is indebted 
for the iron carnages and slides, with their patent 
compressors for checking the recoil, which made 
the mounting of heavy guns on the broadside 
possible. Hut now a new danger to be guarded 
against had arisen in the shape of that dangerous 
weapon the toipedo. The wmd was first applied 
to everything, no matter what its nature, which 
was exploded under water against ships ; hut of 
late years the word toipedo refers solely to mobile 
under-water weapons of offence, and more paiticu- 
larly to the fish or Whitehead torpedo, whilst the 
lixed or stationary torpedoes are now called sub- 
marine mines (see TofiPEDOES and Mines). To 
allied as much protection as possible from these 
enemies, and also Lo make a ship as unsink- 
ahle as possible, not only lias a system of 
building ships with an inner as well as an 
outer bottom been adopted, hut hy means of 
transverse and other bulkheads the whole hull 
below the water-line is subdivided into a num- 
ber of watei tight cmnpailments, so that if a 
ship is injured the damage and water admitted is 
confined to as small a section as possible. Tun 
complete sets of engines, driving each a sepaiate 
screw, also took the place of the old single screw. 
This not only gives ships greater turning powers, 
hut if one engine is disabled they are not left quite 
helpless. In 1 8(30 three huge low freeboard mast- 
less turret-ships were laid down, the Devastation , 
Thunderer , and Dreadnought ; the lirst-named ship 
was commissioned at the end of 1S72, and they 
have all done good service, and still remain amongst 
our most formidable ships. They are protected hy 
a belt of 14-inch armour at the water-line ; above 



Fig. 6. — The Devastation, 


this, running about two-tliirds of the length of the 
ship, is an armoured breastwork with 12-inch armour 
which protects the base of the. turrets, loading- 
gear, &c. An armoured deck resting on the top 
of the belt covers in the whole ship oulside the 
easement, the turrets being placed at each end of 
this breastwork. The freeboard fore and aft of 
these ships is extremely low, the deck being barely 
four feet out of the water, thus necessitating at sea 
the closing of all apertures hy watertight hatches, 
as the deck is continually under water. A super- 
structure or hurricane deck is erected in the space 
between and slightly above the turrets, where 
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accommodation is found for the boats, chart- while her guns extended along the maindcck as in 
house, mid armoured conning-tower ; the funnels, the old wooden .ships. An attempt was now to he 
ventilators, and means of communication with i made, without materially increasing the bi/e of the 
the interior of the ship when the hatches on the ships, to carry yet heavier puns and pi meet them 
upper deck are closed, all lead up through this with thicker plating; at the same time various 
stuteture, which is suliieiently spacious to form a de\ ices were icsorted to to try and combine some 
small promenade in had weather. These ships of the advantages of the iimet-ship with the 
and others of the same type aie ventilated helow Inoadside system of mounting gnus, by giving an 
1 1 v means of air which is driven down by fans 1 eml-on lire to how and quaiter guns end generally 
woi ked bv steam. They have only wliat is called a increasing the are of training. 


military mast, the principle use of which is to serve 
as a support fm the derrick used to hoist out the 
lar "0 boats. The original armament of these ships 



Fig. 7. — Diagram showing Disposition of Armour in 
4I.5I.S. D<: rnslutinn (1872), twin-screw double-turret 
battle-ship, 1st class, four 29-ton gnu s in pairs in 
turrets. 0330 tons, 7009 H.i*. 

(r, a, turrets ; b, superstructure; r, uppei deck. 

consisted of four 35-ton muzzle-loading guns, but 
since 1S90 they have been supplied with 29-ton 
breech-loading guns of the most modern type, 
and a full complement of 3- and 6-pounder quick- 
firing guns, which are mounted on the super- 
structure. The introduction of this new type of 
sea-going turret-ship was a hold experiment and 
the occasion of much controversy ; but even in the 
lirst venture a large measure of success was achieved. 
Deficiency of freeboard forward is the fault of the 
Dcru&tation and her sisters, as also of many of the 
later ships, for with such a form of how it is diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, to maintain a high rate 
of steaming against a heavy sea. Of course, the 
object of the hows being kept so low is to oiler a 
smaller target to the enemy and to enable the 
guns mounted in the fore-turret to command an 
all-round lire. 

Captain Coles was not .satisfied with the Royal 
Sovereign or the turret-ships subsequently de- 
signed. He believed lie could build a tunet-ship 
which, with a low freeboard, should yet he heavily 
masted and able to keep the sea under sail alone; 
so the Captain, a large ship of over 0000 tons, was 
built from bis designs with a freeboard of only 
6 feet ; she was heavily masted so as to give her 
great sail-power ; her design was not approved at 
the Admiinlty, her freeboard for a masted -ship 
being considered dangerously low. So the Monarch, 
a turret-ship of about the same tonnage, hut with 
a freeboard of 14 feet, was built at the same time, 
embodying the Admiralty idea of what a masted 
turret-ship ought to be. Both ships carried four 
25- ton guns in their turrets. The fate of the 
unfortunate Captain is well known. About an 
hour after midnight on the morning of tile 6th of 
September 1870, while cruising with the Channel 
Squadron oil' Cape Yinisterre, she was capsized 
when under sail in a heavy squall, and went down 
immediately ; 500 officers and men, among whom 
were her captain, Captain Burgoyne, V.C., and 
Captain Coles himself, were lost. The Monarch, on 
the other hand, has been continually in commission, 
and in 1890 was re-engined and provided with new 
breech-loading guns. After the completion of the 
Bdlerophon in 1866 an entire change was made in the 
arrangement of the guns in the batteries and in the 
disposition of the armour-plating in the new broad- 
side ships which followed her, The Bdlerophon, 
like her predecessors, was armoured all over, the 
plating extending some 5 feet below the water-line, 


The result was what are now known a- central- 
battery Fillips, of which the Hercules, Si'ltan, 
Tcmcraire, and Alexandra are very line speci- 
mens. These ships have a complete licit of armour 
round the water-line tapering from 12 inches to 
■ 5 inches in thickness. The armour is carried up 
over the central portion of the ship and the bat- 
teries ; athwartship armour bulkheads shut in 
the batteries foie and aft, forming a complete 
armomed citadel ; bcfoie and abaft these bulkheads, 
above the armour-belt, the sides are unprotected in 
any way, and lieie are the quartern for the officers 
and men. The guns are carried in the batteries, 
there being an upper ami a lower one, the lower 
being the main or principal battery ; the foremost 
and after polls are lecessed so as to give a nearly 
end-on (ire, while in some cases the upper battery 
is made to overhang, (he ship’s side being nude to 
fall in, and thus a direct bow and stem liie is 
obtained. Both the Alexandra and Tcmcraire 




Fig. 8. — Diagram showing Disposition of Armour in 
H.M.S. Alexandra (1875), twin-screw central-1 at. tery 
broadside battle-ship, 1st class. 0490 tons, 8010 H.P., 
IK gmis. 

«. upper battery, two 23-ton and two 18- ton gnus; b, main 
battery, two 25-ton and six lS-ton guns, six C-mcli guns on 
upper deck ; c, men's quarters; if, ulllceis qiinrleis; o, poop. 

carry 25-ton and 18-ton guns in their batteries; 
these ships were launched in 1875, and weic the 
last broadside ships to be built, as they are the 
finest. After the loss of the Captain , arid in view 
of the rapidly increasing cornpeiiliou between guns 
and armour for the mastery, as illustiated by the 
fact that in ten years progress had been made from 
44 to 14 inch armour, and from 68-pounders to 35-ton 
guns, the Admiinlty appointed a commit tee of 
naval officers and architects to consider and report 
on the best design for the battle-ship of the future. 
The result of their deliberations was the adoption 
of what is known as the citadel type of ship, and 
on this principle, with certain modifications, seveial 
battle-sliips were built. 

lu this type oE ship the continuous annonr-be]fc 
round the water-line is done away with, and in its 
place the armour of great thickness is concentrated 
round a citadel in the central portion of the ship ; 
the length of the citadel vanes from about one- 
third the length of the shin to nearly a half ; the 
armour extends to a depth of some 5 feet below the 
water and about 6 feet above; at each extremity 
rise the turrets in which tlie guns are mounted. 
In the Inflexible, the first ship of this type built, 
the armour at the water-line is 24 inches thick, 
with 17 inches on the turrets; 1 the plates, how- 
ever, are of iron, while in the later ships they are 
compound— iron faced with steel. The Inflexible 
carries two 81-ton muzzle-loading guns in each 
of her turrets, capable of throwing a projectile 
of 1750 lb. weight a distance of 64 miles, with an 
initial velocity of 1S00 feet. From the base of 
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the citadel fore and aft extends the whole remain- 
ing length of the ship a watertight turtle-hacked 
armoured deck, from 21 to .1 inches thick ; and 
helow this deck, which is lielow the water-line 
and within the citadel, are contained all the vitals 
of the ship — engines, boilers, magazines, See . — the 
only communication from above being down through 
the citadel. The quarters for the officers and men 



Fig. a. — Diagram showing Disposition of Armour and 
Armoured Deck in 1I.M.8. Colossus (1882), improved 
Inflexible type, twin-screw double-turret citadel battle- 
ship, 1st class, witli unarmoured end but armoured 
declc. 9420 tons, 7500 H.lk, four 47-ton guns, two in 
eacli turret; live G-inch guns on superstructure. 

are mostly provided for in those parts of the ship 
before and abaft the citadel, and are built up above 
the armoured deck ; the idea being that these un- 
amioured ends might lie destroyed by the enemy's 
lire, hut that the body of the ship would remain 
intact ; the citadel, in fact, resting on an unsink- 
able inner ship lielow the surface of the water, there 
being as many as two hundred different watertight 
compartments in some of the latest battle-ships, in- 
eluding the compartments of the double bottom. 

Since the year 1S80 another revolution has been 
carried out, this time in the armament of ships, 
steel breech-loading guns being now substituted for 
the old muzzle-loaders. This change was rendered 
necessary in order to obtain the increased velocity 
requisite to penetrate the thicker armour now in 
use. It was found that the necessary length 
to obtain this increased velocity could not be 
given to guns which were loaded at the muzzle, 
so the authorities found themselves compelled to 
re-arm our whole fleet anew. The work is not 
yet completed, hut since 1882 all the new battle- 
ships and cruisers have received the new guns. 
The introduction of fast-steaming torpedo boats 
has also rcndeied it necessary for the heavy 
armament of battle-ships to lie supplemented by a 
large number of light gmiH ; and to the necessity of 
meeting the attacks of these swift little vessels, 
we are indebted for all the rapid-firing guns now- 
in use, of which every ship carries a large comple- 
ment. It thus again became necessary to carry 
guns on the broadside, and the design of the citadel 
ships had to be materially modified. Six battle- 
ships were laid down, known as the Admiral class, 



11(5- 10. — Diagram showing Disposition of Armour in the 
Admiral class, H.M.8. Rodney (1885), twin-screw bar- 
bette battle-sliip, 1st class. 10,300 tons, 11,500 H.P., 
four 67-ton guns mounted in pairs in the barbettes (c); 
six G-incli guns in central unarmoured battery (a), 
ii, sjiar-ilcok with quick-tiring guns; c, officers' quarters; cZ, men's 
quarters; /, lighting tup, armed with two G-pd. q.-f. guns. 

being named after distinguished naval commanders. 
Much controversy lias arisen over these ships, and 
it is certain that they arc deficient in armour-protec- 
tion ; on the other hand, their armament is a formid- 
able one ; they carry four 67-ton guns mounted in 
pairs, en barbette , in fixed heavily-armoured redoubts 


instead of in turrets. These barbettes are carried 
at a considerable height above the arinouied portion 
of the hull, and all the hydraulic loading arrange- 
ments are protected liy them. The ammunition 
is also brought up from below through armoured 
lubes. A belt of 18 inches of compound armour 
protects about 156 feet of the water-line of the 
ship amidships, and there is in addition a 3-inch 
steel -armoured deck. Between the barbettes is a 
long central battery, in which are carried the ten 
6-inch guns funning the auxiliary battery, while 
on the spar-deck above are mounted a due propor- 
tion of 3- and 6-pounder quick-firing guns. The 
advantages claimed for the barbette system, which 
is in general use liy the French, over the turret, is 
that the guns are carried much higher out of the 
water ; on the other hand, they are much more 
liable to injury from an enemy’s five, as, except 
when loading, the whole gun is completely ex- 
posed ; while the absence of broadside armour for 
the central secondary battery is a serious defect, 
leaving the crews, as it does, exposed to destruction 
liy shells charged with melinite or other high 
explosives, and the hail of lire from the quick- 
firing guns. These ships are also too low for- 
ward, and, although fast ships, they cannot steam 
at any speed against a heavy head sea. 

As the outcome of the popular revulsion against 
the Admiral typo of battle-ship, in consequence of 
the small amount of armour-protection, and in view 
of the development of high explosives for use in 
shells, and the rapid growth in the size of the quick- 
firing guns, the Nile and Trafalgar were laid down 
in the year 1 885. For their offensive powers and for 



Fig. 11.— Diagram allowing Disposition of Armour in 
II.M.S. TrafnUiur (188.8), twin-screw double-turret 
battle-ship, 1st class, with armoured central battery. 
11,940 tons, 12,000 H.l\, four C7-ton guns in turret (5) ; 
eight 40-pounder quick-firing guns in central battery 
(ri); twelve 6-pounder quick-firing guns on spar-deck 
(c) ; fighting top with two 0-pd. q.-f. guns (d). 

the completeness of their armour-protection, as 
compared with any former ships, they are quite 
unquestionably the two most formidable battle- 
ships at present alloat. Although not completely 
belted all round, they are very nearly so, and may 
be described as improved Devastations, with the 
addition of a central battery between the turrets 
for the auxiliary armament, in place of the super- 
structure of the earlier ships. The main arma- 
ment consists of four 67-ton guns, while the auxil- 
iary armament consists of eight 4'7-inch 40-pounder 
quick-firing guns, which are protected by G-incli 
steel armour ; and in addition they carry sixteen 
3-pounder and 6-pounder quick-firing guns, mostly 
mounted on the spar-deck. In 1889 what is known 
as the Naval Defence Act was passed, which 
authorised the construction of ten new battle-ships, 
forty 1st and 2d class cruisers, and twenty torpedo 
gunboats. The battle-ships are to be 14,000 tons 
displacement, with a length of 380 feet, and a beam 
of 75 feet ; their engines of 13,000 horse-power are 
to drive them at a speed of 18 knots, which is a 
knot faster than that obtained from the Nile and 
Trafalgar. The disposition of the armour is much 
the same as in the two former ships, and the armour 
is of the same thickness except at the water-line, 
where it is two inches less ; this water-line belt is 
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fU feet broad, extending three-fourths the length 
of the ship, with a maximum thickness of IS 
inches ; the belt is terminated by transveise 
armoured bulkheads ; above it is a 3-inch steel 
deck, while a strong under- water deck completes 
the protection before and abaft the belt. The 
broadside above the belt is protected to a height 
of fit feet above water over a considerable portion 
of the length by 5-inch armour, screen bulkheads 
similarly armoured enclosing the eential battery. 
The armour on the barbettes is IT inches thick, 
while the protection of the guns and crews of the 
auxiliary armament has been carefully arranged in 
view of the development of high explosives and 
quick-firing guns. In eight of these ships the 
main armament of 134-inch 67-ton guns is carried 
in barbettes 23 feet above the water ; in the re- 
maining two they are mounted in turrets. The 
auxiliary armament consists of ten 6-ineh 5-ton 
100-pounder quick-firing guns, sixteen 16-pounder, 
and eight 3-ponmler quick-firers, together with 
seven torpedo-tubes, of which two are submerged. 

Since 1880 a large number of fast cruisers have 
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been built. Of these ten are protected liy a licit- of 
10-inch' steel armour two-thirds of the length of 
the ship at the water-line, ils well as by an 
ainioured deck; all the lemaiuder are known as 
‘protected cruisers’ — i.e. they have an armoured 
turtle-backed deck which extends throughout the 
length of the ship ; the thickness varies in the 
dillerent ships from 6 inches on the slope to 2 
inches on the horizontal part. The top of the 
deck rises to a maximum of about 18 inches above 
the water-line, but on the side, it curves down to 
join the plating of the skin 0A feet below the 
water. In the new cruisers, round the hatchways, 
funnel casings, &c. protection is given by 5-inch 
steel armour, while the guns also are protected by 
casemates plated with 4-inch steel armour, and the 
ammunition is passed up from the magazines to 
the guns through armmned tubes. The speed of 
these ships varies from about Hi knots in the 
cruisers of 1880 to 19 knots in the more recent 
ones, and two first-class ci nisei's, the Blake nml 
Blenheim, are intended to steam 22 knots. As 
in the battle-ships, so in the modem cruisers 



Fig. 12.— Section of Turret, showing System of Mounting Heavy Guns, and Hydraulic Arrangement for Loading. — 

HALS. Colossus. 

A, saiMIe on which the gnu Is fixed; B, recuil press; 8, slide; 0, pivot of sliile ; D, elevating cylinder; E, loading tnmgli; 
P, laminer; CJ, hydraulic arrangement for working hreech-hlock; H, ram for raising rammer and shot; L, teak backing; 
Jt, lb-inch armnui ; N, the gun (47-ton breech-loader). 

The projectile is placed in a trough (E) on the deck ; tile trough is raised by a ram (II) until it is in the required position (E'J fur 
loading; a mmmer (P) then passing up tiro trough forces the projectile into the gun; on the trough being lowered, the 
cartridge is placed in it and rammed home in a similar manner. 


masts and sails have been done away with ; 
and while the battle-ships have what is called 
a military mast fitted with two armoured tops ill 
which are carried one or more quick-firing guns, 
the ernisers have only a couple of light poles 
for signalling purposes. The armament of the 
cruisers consists generally of two 9-inch 22-ton 
guns as bow- and stern-chasers, and a proportion 
of (1-inch or 5-inch gmiR, according to the size of 
the ship, with a due complement of quick-firing 
guns and four or six tubes for discharging White- 
head torpedoes. In these ships which have no 
vertical armour a certain amount of protection is 
afforded by the stowage of coal in hunkers above 
the water-line. Battle-ships and cruisers alike are 
now lit by electricity, by means of which also the 
guns are fired and torpedoes discharged ; they are 
also provided with powerful electric search-lights, 
which will illumine the sea for some 2 miles, while 
night-signalling is now carried on also by electric 
light. As a further defence against torpedoes, all 
large ships are provided with torpedo-nets, which 
are made of steel wire, with meshes of about 3 
inches in diameter, and are rigged out all round 
the ship by means of booms, which project about 
30 feet from the ship's side a little above the water- 
line ; these nets are about 18 feet deep, and when 
not requiied for use are stowed inboard. 

Ships are further provided with countermines 
for the purpose of destroying mine-fields defending 
hostile harbours. See Toepisdoes, Mines. 

In England iron plates faced with steel ( called 
compound plates) have been definitively adopted 


for heavy armour ; while steel plates, from 6 inches 
to 2 inches in thickness, are used for the armoured 
deck's and the shields for the protection of the 
light guns; and mild steel is now used instead of 
iron for the hulls of all ships. 

The heaviest guns in use in the royal navy arc 
the 111-ton breech-loaders, which throw a projectile 
of 1800 ih., with an initial velocity of 2300 feet, from 
10 to 11 miles. The charge for this gun is 900 
lb. of brown prismatic powder. Those guns are 
only mounted in three ships, the Victoria and 
Sansjiureil, in which they are mounted in paiis 
in a single turret forward, and the Benhoie, 
which has one mounted in each of her baibettes 
forward and aft. No more guns of this weight are 
likely to be mounted on hoard ship, at least in the 
English navy, and there is a considerable weight 
of opinion among naval officers that a 1‘2-inch gun 
of modern design and about 50 tons in weight 
would possess sufficient power for most purposes ; 
but, as the 67-ton gun has proved most successful, 
it was finally adopted in 1889 as the heavy gun fer- 
tile new battle-ships. The cost of the 110-lon gnu 
is £19,600 ; of the 67-ton gun, £13,600 ; of the 22-ton 
gnu, £4816; while a 5-inch 36-cwt. gun costs £568. 

In considering the question of guns il is essential 
to keep in view that the endurance diminishes as 
the calibre increases ; the life of the 111-ton gun is 
considered to be 95 rounds ; that of the (37-ton gun, 
127 rounds ; and that of the 40- ton gun, 1 50 rounds. 
The 67-ton gun throws a projectile of 12501b., with 
a charge of 630 lb. of brown prismatic powder, a 
distance of 10 miles, and will pierce 30 inches of 
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armour; but experience shows that armour of this 
weight cannot he eanicd on .ships of anything like 
a reasonable .size. 

Among tire lighter ordnance a state of transition 
exists, due to the unexpected development in what 
me called quick-tiiiug guns. In the smaller types 
of these guns the projectile and charge are made 
up in one cartridge, and bv an ingenious arrange- 
ment of the breech it can be opened and closed by 
one man almost instantaneously. The first quick- 
firing guns vcie the 3-pmmdeis and 6-pounders 
invented by Mr Nordenfelt and Mr Hotchkiss : 
these guns can lire as many as twenty-eight 
lounds a minute. Since then a 40-pounder 
quick-firer has been made at Elswiclc, and has 
pioverl most successful. A 100-pottmler gun of 
the same kind is likely to take the place of the 
13-inch breech-loader, which also throws a pro- 
jectile- weighing 100 lb. Eighteen 1 ourula in a 
minute wore liied from a 40 jronndei quiclc-liiei ; 
ami these guns will lender an attack by torpedo 
bouts now a very hazardous undertaking (see 
Cannon, Machine Hun). A certain amount 
of finality would also seem at last to have been 
arrived at in ships, after thirty years of transition ; 
3 8-iitc-lr compound or steel plates seem to suffice 
for all the ordinary protection required, except at 
very clo-e range front very heavy guns; ami ships 
of 14,000 tons — the size of the new lnittle-ships — 
will carry this armour with case, sufficient to pio- 
teet their water-line and turrets or barbettes, ami 
will also carry the 07-ton gnus and a due comple- 
ment of . smaller ones; while their engines will drive 
them at a speed of from 1(3 to 17 knots an hour. 

It must he reniembeied also that these battle- 
ships now i (.- present a sum of £1,000,000 apiece, and 
runny high authorities seem to incline the scale in 
favour of types of u less exaggerated cost. Wind- 
er er the type, there remains under all circum- 
stances a conspicuous advantage in numbers, aud 
while other nations build these huge ships it unfor- 
tunately behoves England to build in lolnin a slill 
larger number. The present classification of ships 
in the British navy is as follows : Battle-ships, 1st, 
2d, and 3d class; belted ci nisei's, 1st class; pro- 
tected cruisers, 1st, 2d, and 3d class ; sloops ; tor- 
pedo gunboats ; gunboats ; torpedo boats ; yachts 
and despatch vessels. 

The number of ollicers and men voted for 1890-91 
was 94,503, including 14,000 marines ; the amount 
voted for the .same period for the naval service was 
£16,975,000, of which the principal charges were cost 
of personnel of the ileot, £6,107,408; shipbuilding 
and repairs, £5,988,232 ; armament, £1,504,108; 
victualling and clothing, £1,213,061; and minor 
rotes absorb the remainder. The annual charge in 
1880-81 was £10,492,935; of which the cost of per- 
sonnel of fleet was £3,7.35,038; shipbuilding, iSro., 
£1,780,000 ; dock and victualling yards, £1,414,745. 

In conclusion, it may Ires interesting to couipaie 
the complements of the ollicers and men of modem 
battle-ships with those of ships of the line imme- 
diately previous to the introduction of ironclads. 
The flagship irt the Mediterranean in 1801 was the 
screw three-decker Jlarlborouij/i , of 121 gttus, and 
with a crew of 1200 ollicers and men ; she carried a 
captain, commander, 10 lieutenants, 1 master for 
navigating duties, 1 paymaster, 2 assistant-pay- 
masters, 3 surgeons, 4 marine officers, 1 chaplain, 
1 naval instructor, 1 chief-engineer, 4 assistant- 
engineers, 4 sub-lieutenants, 24 midshipmen and 
naval cadets, and 3 warrant officers, besides the 
vice-admiral commanding and his staff; while the 
ship’s company was composed approximately of 75 
petty- officers and leading seamen, soirre 850 seamen 
and hoys, 120 marines, 50 stokers, 30 bandsmen, 
atrd the remainder domestics and other non-com- 
batants. The officers and crew of a line-of-battle 


ship averaged as a rule from SOI) to 950 ; of a 
fiigate, from 400 to 600; and smaller ships in 
proportion. A modem batLle-ship of the Colossus 
type has a complement of 450 oiliceis and men ; a 
barbette ship of the llodncy class, one of 56u ; and 
a broadside ship of the Alrmiithu type, one of 750. 
The first-class battle-ship Victoria, the present 
(1891) Uagship in the Mediterranean, has a com- 
plement of 600 officers and men, the numbers 
and ratings being approximately as follows : the 
\ ice-admiral and his staff, consisting of his lhr"- 
licutunarit, secretary, and 4 secretary’s clerks; a 
captain, commander, staff-commander (for ua\i- 
gatirrg duties), 6 lieutenants, 2 sub-lieutenants, 
13 midshipmen, 7 warrant officers, 3 marine 
officers, a chaplain and naval instructor, 3 sur- 
geons, a paymaster, a chief-engineer, and 5 
assistant-engineers. The ship's company is com- 
posed approximately' of some 40 chief, 1st, and 2d 
class petty- officers and loading seamen, 260 seamen 
and hoys, 90 marines, 13 engine-room artificers, 
and 120 stokers, the remainder bandsmen and 
other non-combatants. Not only are the comple- 
ments of modern ships much smaller than in the 
old ships, hut tire proportion of trained seamen is 
also much .smaller in comparison with the lest of 
the crew. This is due In the increase of the engine- 
room stall's, and to tho large number of stokers now 
carried in the new ships, amounting sometimes to 
as litany as oiie-thiid of the whole complement. 
As this large number of untrained men serionsly 
alt'ects the lighting efficiency of ships, steps have 
been taken since 1889 to minimise the danger as 
much as possible by training the stokers regularly 
at heavy gun and other drills, so that those not 
actually required in the stokeholes may he avail- 
able for tiso ns combatants in action. This step 
Iras been romleied the more necessary, ns all 
foreign men-of-war are far more heavily manned 
than English ships of a similar size. By the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889, and in tho Estimates of 1891, 
provision is made to carry- into effect a large incr ease 
of the personnel of the navy. 

8ue Umiak, Via British Niliji (1806); W. James, 
Naval II atom of Gnat Britain (3d oil. 6 vols. 1817); 
J. AV. King, 1 V«v Slit/ is anil Navies of the Work! (1880) ; 
Lieut. l'\ H. Vesy, U.SN., Na vim 6f the World ( 1880 ) ; 
AV. IV. Mitchell, The Ships of the lloyal Nary (1881) ; 
Lord ISvassey, The British Navji (5 vela. 1882-83), 
.and his Na I'p Annual; Durassior’s Aith-hffinoiie dc 
hi Marini; the works ot Guerin and Jurien de la 
Giavieio; anil German vaults by JJrommy-Littiw (1878), 
Pavel (1881), and Weiner (1884). Lor the iloyai 
Naval College, bee Giiinxwicu; see also TuaINING- 
BHIl’s, Tactics, Cadet, Marines, Naval Reserve, 
Engineers, Machine Gun, ho., the articles on Ad- 
miral, Captain, and other naval officers in this work, 
and those on the groat naval coiumandeia, Blake, 
Nelson, &c. 

Navy Agent, a banker and attorney for naval 
officers, who beats some such relation to Admiralty 
expenditure as the Army Agent ( q.v.) to Wai Office 
expenditure. By the Act of 1805, each of lfer 
Majesty’s ships of war, while in commission, lias 
an agent appointed by the commander, and regis- 
tered. His duLies tiro to act for the ship in cases 
of salvage, merchant shipping law, distribution of 
prize-money-, capture of slave-ships, &e. He 
receives 2^ per cent, as payment in full of his 
sendees. See the Navy List. 

NinViUiagiir, a seaport of India, and capital 
of a native state (area, 1379 sq. in. ; pop. 316, M7), 
stands on the south shore of tho Gulf of Cutcli, 
310 miles NW. of Bombay. Pop. (1881)39,668. 

Nawortk Castle, See Lanekcost. 

Naxos, the largest, most beautiful, and most 
fertile of the Cyclades, is situated in the vEgeari, 
midway- between the coasts of Greece and Asia 
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Minnr. It is 20 miles in length, and has a ]iii)i. of 
14,880. The shores aie steep, and the island is 
tiii.ver.~ed liy a ridge of mountains, which rise in 
tiie highest summit, Dia, to 3289 feet. The 
wine of Naxos was famous in ancient as it is 
in modern times, and on this account the island 
wns celebrated in the legends of Dionysus, and 
especially in those relating to Aiiadne (q.v.). It 
«’as ravaged by the Persians, 490 n.c., and after 
the conquest "of Constantinople by the Latins 
became the seat of a dukedom founded by the 
Venetians. It was Turkish from 1 odd till Greece 
became a kingdom. Naxos, the capital (pop. 2000), 
is the seat of a Greek bishop and a Latin aicli- 
bisliop. See Toner’s Islands of the sEycan ( 1S90). 

Nazarenes. See Edionites. 

Nazaretll. the home of Jesus, anciently in the 
district of Galilee, 21 miles SR. of Acre, is .still a 
small lmt flourishing town of Palestine. It lies in 
a hilly tract of country, and is built partly on the 
sides of some rocky ridges. In the earliest ages of 
Christianity Nazareth (which is not mentioned in 
the Old Testament) was quite overlooked by the 
church; the fiist Christian pilgrimage to it" took 
place in the 6th century. The principal building 
is the Latin convent, on the supposed scene of the 
Annunciation ; hut the Greeks have also erected 
on another spot a church in commemoration. The 
traveller is also shown a Latin chapel, allirmed to 
be built over the * workshop of Joseph the chapel 
of ‘the Table of Christ ’ (Mcnvii Christ/ ), a vaulted 
chamber, containing the veritable table at which 
our Lord and his disciples ate ; and T,he synagogue 
out of which he was thrust by his townsmen. 
The Virgin’s Well is just outside the town. The 
women of the village have long been famous for 
their beauty. Major Cornier says they are more 
Italian than Arab in feature, and suggests that the 
blue eyes seen in , Syria may he due to an admix- 
ture of European blood. The population has been 
estimated at fiom 4000 to 10,000. There is here a 
Protestant mission and orphanage. 

Nazavites (pioperly Naziritcs, from Heb. 
nuzur , ‘to separate'), men or women among the 
Jews who lmd consecrated themselves to God by 
certain acts of abstinence, as refraining from using 
wine, from shaving their heads, as well as from 
the defilement of contact with the dead. The 
law in regard to them is laid down in the Book of 
Numbers ( vi. 1-21 ). The usual term of the vow was 
thirty days, hut examples of vows for life were the 
cases of Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist. 
Nazianzcn. See Gregory. 

Neagh, Lough, the largest lake of the British 
Islands, is situated in the province of Ulster, Ire- 
land, ami is surrounded by the counties of Armagh, 
Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, and Down. It is 
16 miles in length and 10 miles in average breadth, 
contains 98,255 acres, is 102 feet in greatest depth, 
and is 48 feet above sea-level. It receives the 
waters of numerous stieams, of which the principal 
are the Upper Bann, the Black water, and the 
Callan ; and its surplus waters are carried off north- 
ward to the North Channel by the Lower Bann. 
Communication by means of canals subsists between 
the Lough and Belfast, Newry, and the Tyrone 
coalfield. The southern shores of the Lough are 
low and marshy, and dreary in appearance. It is 
well stocked with fish — lake trout, char, and pullen. 

Neal, Daniel, author of the History of the 
Puritans, was born in London, December 14, I67S. 
He was educated first at Merchant Taylors’ School , 
and afterwards at Utrecht and Leyden, and in 1706 
became minister of an Independent congregation in 
Aldevsgate Street, London. His first work was a 
History of New England (1720), which met with a 


very favourable reception in America. But his 
leputalion ie-ds on his hihm ions and accurate JJ/i- 
tor// of the Puritans (4voK 1733-3S; new ed., with 
Life by Joseph Toulmin, Bath, 1793). Neal died 
at Bath, April 4, 1743. 

Neal, John, American author, was horn at 
Falmouth (now Portland, Maine), August 25, 1793. 
In his y until lie was a Quaker, and lie began the 
woild at twelve as a shop-hoy. In 1810 lie failed 
in business, and turned to the study of law , sup- 
porting himself the n bile liy his pen. He w as 
one of the first Americans to write in the gieater 
English magazines, and from 1823 till 1827 he lived 
in England, pait of the time as one of Bcntham's 
students and secietaries. After his return to 
America he settled in his native town, practised 
law, edited newspapers, lectuied, and found lelaxa- 
tion in practising and teaching boxing, fencing, and 
gymnastics. He died 21st June 1870. Among his 
numerous woiks aie a series of novels, llentha/n's 
Morals anil Legislation, and Wandering Recollec- 
tions of a Somewhat Busy Life ( 1869). 

Neale, John Mason, hynmologist, horn in 
London, Januaiy 24, 1818, was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, became incumbent of Ciawlev, 
Sussex, in 1842, and in May 1846 waidon of Saek- 
ville College, East Gi instead, where he died, 
August C, 1866. He belonged to the most advanced 
section of the High Church paitv, and was long 
one of the most misunderstood and unpopular men 
in England. He was inhibited by his bishop foi 
foul teen years, and burned in effigy in 1857, while 
throughout life ids means were of the smallest. 
He founded in 1856 the well-known sisterhood of 
Sfc Margaret. His most important work is his 
History of the Holy Eastern Church (4vols. 1847- 
51) •, otheis were Mcduvml Preachers (1857), His- 
tory of the so-called 1 Jansciiist ’ Church of Holland 
(1858), a preposterous adaptation of The Pilgrims' 
Progress (1S53), and a long series of stories for the 
young, intended to popularise church history, but 
the value of which is almost exclusively other than 
historical. But his greatest work was ins invalu- 
able contribution to hymnology, both original and 
translated. His Hymns for the & lick and II y mu f 
for Children weie followed by his more important 
volumes of translations : Mediteval llymits and 
Sequences ( 1851 ), the Rhythm of Bernard of Mar- 
kets: (1808), and his Hymns of the Eastern Church 
(1863). Many of his translations are cherished by 
all English-speaking Christendom, as the beautiful 
hymns, ‘ O love how deep, how broad,’ ‘ The day is 
past and over;’ and the exquisite series adapted 
from his translation of Bernard of Mmlaix’s poem, 
‘The world is very evil,’ ‘ Brief life is here our por- 
tion,' * For thee, U dear, dear country,' and ‘Jeru- 
salem the golden.’ Theie is no modern author to 
whom hymnology owes a greater debt than to this 
one inspired writer wdiose own conscious ecclesi- 
astical sympathies were yet so nairovv. A selection 
from his writings appeared in 1884. See Hyjin. 

Neamlcr, Johann August Wilhelm, the 
greatest of church historians, was born at Gottin- 
gen, 17th January 1789, of Jewish parentage. Hi.s 
name prior to baptism was David Mendel, and by 
the mother’s side lie was related to the philosopher 
Mendelssohn. He received his early education at 
the Johamieum in Hamburg, and had for com- 
panions Yamhageii von Ruse and CliauiLso the 
poet. Even while he was a hoy, Plato and PI u tarch 
were his favourite hooks, and lie was profoundly 
stirred by Rchleiemiacher’s famous Reden itber die 
Religion' (1799). Finally in 1806 he publicly 
renounced Judaism, and was baptised, adopting 
the name of Neaiuler (‘new man ’), and taking his 
Christian names from several of his friends. His 
sisters and brothers, and later his mother also, 
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followed his example. He now pioceeded to Halle, 
where he studied theology under Sehleiei maclier, 
and concluded hi* academic course at Gottingen. 
In 1811 he took u[) his residence at Heidelberg 
as a jirimt-dorent ; in 1812 he was appointed 
there extra-ordinary professor of Theology ; and 
in the following year lie was called to the newly - 
established university of Berlin as professor of 
Church History. Here lie lahouied till his death, 
July 14, 1850. Students (locked to him not only 
from all parts of (lei many, hut from the most 
distant Protestant countries. And his sweetness 
of character was no less atti active than his genius. 
Profoundly devotional, sympathetic, glad-hearted, 
piofusely 'benevolent, and without a shadow of 
selfishness, lie inspired universal reverence, and 
was himself hy the simplicity and sanctity of 
his life a more poneiful argument on behalf of 
Christianity than even his writings. He used to 
give the poorer students free admission to his 
lectures, and to supply them with clothes and 
money. The greater portion of what he made by 
bis books be bestowed upon missionary, Bible, 
and other societies, and upon hospitals. 

Neander is believed to have contributed more than 
any other single Clnistiau scholar to the overthrow, 
on the one side, of that anti-historical Rationalism, 
and on the other of that dead Lutheian formalism, 
from both of which the religious life of Germany 
had so long sufVuied. To the delineation of the 
development of historical Christianity lie Inougbt 
a generous and sympathetic, yet broad and im- 
partial intellect. To him Christianity was a per- 
meating force more than a series of dogmas, and the 
history of the church was throughout but the his- 
tory of the divine life of Christ pervading humanity, 
to he understood only in proportion to the student’s 
personal experience of the significance of the life of 
Christ. This is the meaning of Neander s famous 
aphorism — ‘ Pectus est quod facit theologum.’ The 
most striking characteristic of his great work is its 
objectivity in the portrayal of persons and the 
movement of events; its greatest merit is the 
admirable biographical skill with which the figures 
are made to pass befoie tile reader ; its one defect, 
the weakness with which the outstanding separate 
figures are fitted into their relation to the general 
movement of the history. 

Ncander's works, in the order of time, are monographs 
on Julian and liis times (1812), St Bernard ( 1H13 ), the 
Gnostics (1818), St Chrysostom (1822); Denkmilrdiy- 
keiten aus der Oaekiehte den Chriatentkums und dcs 
Chi'i&tlichen Lebens{ 1822 ; 3d ed. 1845-46); Antignosticus 
(1826); the great Allijemeine Geschichie der Ohrisllichen 
Religion und Kirche (6 vols. 1825-52); Geu'h ichte der 
RJlanzung und Zeiliuui der Kirche durch die Apostel (2 
vols 1833; 4th ed. 1847) ; Dus LebenJesu Chriiti, written 
as a reply to Strauss’s work ( 1837 ; 5th ed. 1853 ) ; 
iVisse nsah a/tliche Ahhundi mvjen (1851); Gesckiehtc dev 
Ghristlichen Daymen (1856). Mod; of these works are 
accessible in good English translations. See the studios 
by Hngenbach (1851), Otto Kraahe (1852), J. L. Jacobi 
( 1882 ), and Adalbert Weigand, the last with a good biblio- 
graphy appended ( 1889 ). 

Neanderthal, a wildly romantic valley be- 
tween Dtisseldorf and Elberfeklin Rhenish Prussia. 
In a limestone cave in this valley was found in 
1857 the skeleton of a prehistoric man, and the 
peculiar formation of the skull induced several 
archteologists to regard it as typical of a separate 
race of ancient cave-dwellers. Other authorities 
explain the abnormality as caused by disease during 
the lifetime of the individual. 

Neap-tides. See Tides. 

Nearclllis, an officer of Alexander the Great, 
was a native of Crete, who settled in Amphipolis 
during the reign of Philip, and became the com- 
panion and friend of the young prince Alexander. 


In 330 he was governor of Lycia and other pro- 
vinces in Asia Minor. In 329 n.c. he joined Alex- 
ander in Bactria with a body of Greek mercenaries 
and took part in the Indian campaigns. Haring 
built a fleet on the Hydaspes, Alexander ‘mve 
Nearchus the command of it. He left the Indus 
towards the end of November 323, and, skiiting 
the coast all the way, arrived at Susa, in Persia 
in February 324. His own nairative of his voyage 
lias been preserved in the Inclica of Anian, the 
best edition of which is printed in C. Muller’s 
Geoi/rnphi Grwci i ) linorcs (Palis, 1833). 

Nearctic. See Geographical Distribution. 

Ncatll, a parliamentary and municipal borough 
and river-port of Glamorgan, South Wales, on a 
navigable liver of the same name, 8 miles ENE. of 
Swansea hy rail. It is believed to stand on the 
site of the Roman station Nulum; and near it are 
the remains of an ancient castle, burned in 1231, 
and ruins of Neath Abbey, described hy Leland as 
‘the faiiest abbey in all Wales,’ hut' now sadly 
decayed and begrimed by smoke and coal-dust. 
There are at Neath, which is one of the Swansea 
boroughs, extensive copper and tin-plate works and 
iron-foundries, and chemicals arc manufactured. 
Neath is one of the Swansea district boroughs. Pop. 
(1851) 5831 ; ( 1881 ) 10,447. 

Ncat’s-foot Oil is, as the name implies, an oil 
obtained fiom the feet of the common ox, either by 
splitting them up and boiling them over an open 
fire, or hy treating thorn with superheated steam in 
a closed cylinder. See Oils. 

Ncbo. See Adahim. 

Nebraska, one of the central states of the 
American Union, and the eleventh in area, lies 
between 40° and 43“ N. lat, and coni-fein ism in n e. 
in 95° 23'— 104° \V. long., and is i,y J. n. Liwinoott 
bounded hy South Dakota, Iowa Uu "' |, “">’ 
(separated hy the Missouri River), Kansas, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Area, 76,855 sq. m,, 
of which one-fifth is in improved farms. The 
surface is chiefly an elevated, undulating prairie; 
it is very level in Hie eastern ami southern portions, 
hut in the north and west the ‘ Bad Lands ’ extend 
into the state, while to the north of the Niobraiah 
River there are great sandhills, composed of 
pebbles, gravel, anil sand, covered for the most 
part with a sparse vegetation. The average eleva- 
tion of the state rises from about 1200 feet in the 
east to 6000 feet towards the western border. The 
principal rivers are the Platte, Niobraiah, and 
Republican, all flowing east. The atmosphere is 
dry and iuvigoiating, and, though great extremes 
of heat and cold are sometimes experienced, they 
are not usual. Thore are few swamps and marshes. 
The total rainfall in 1889 was 21-83 inches, the 
mean temperature 51-25° (range, from 94° above to 
17° below zero). Buffalo and antelope are still, 
though seldom, seen ; but the coyote, large timber 
wolf, fox, skunk, rabbitB, &c. abound. 

The soil of Nebraska, except in the Bad Lands 
and sandhills, is mostly a rich black mould, 2 to 8 
feet iu depth. The staple crop is maize, of which 
enormous quantities are grown. Tobacco and the 
sugar-beet also are cultivated successfully ; of the 
latter the first very large crop was raised in 1890, 
but already there are a number of factories estab- 
lished for the manufacture of beet-sugar, one at 
Grand Island tinning out 250 barrels a day. The 
returns of agricultural products in 1889 show (in 
bushels) : maize (3,945,500 acres), 144,217,000; 
oats, 38,951,434; wheat, 14,508,000; rye, 6,966,625; 
barley, 4,074,923; ilax, 610,371; potatoes, 
11,372,941 ; while 34,000 acres were under buck- 
wheat, and 54,556 under miscellaneous crops. The 
uncultivated lands yield great quantities of hay, 
and Nebraska holds a good place among the stock- 
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raising states ; in 1889 it hail, besides sheep, 
horses, and mules, 1,877,343 of cattle and 1,802,897 
hogs. 

While there are numerous factories in the eastern 
and southern parts of the state (there are nearly 
200 in Omaha, and 120 in Lincoln), the mamifae- 
tiuing industiy is of much less importance than 
agriculture. Tire articles produced include agricul- 
1 m al implements, vitrified brick for paving, woollen 
clothing, soap, and the beet-sugar already referred 
to ; while in a dozen towns canning factories are 
in operation. The ever-changing cmrent and 
dangerous sand-bars of the Missouri do not 
encourage commercial intercourse by river ; hut 
the trade by rail (5000 miles open in 1890) is very 
heavy. Omaha and Lincoln are ports of entry. 

Nebraska has forty universities, colleges, and 
academies; and the public schools (8020 in 1890, 
with 240,300 pupils in attendance, and 9029 
teachers) arc liberally provided for. The state 
and private charitable institutions also are numer- 
ous. The state receipts for 1888 were .'¥4,236,525, 
Cite expenditure §4,244,583. The assessed valua- 
tion of real property in 1890 was §115,360,973 in 
lands and $31,553,144 in railroads. Pop. (I860) 
28,841; (1880 ) 452,402; (1890) 1,056,793. The 
principal cities are Omaha (139,526 in 1890), Lin- 
coln, the capital (55,491), Beatrice, Hastings, and 
Nebraska City. 

History . — Nebraska was included in the Louis- 
iana Purchase, and was for many years a part of 
the North-west Territory. The way was prepared 
for seLtlers by the overland emigration to California 
in 1849. Nebraska territory wasoiganised in 1854, 
with an area of 351,558 sip in. ; it extended north 
of British America, and west to the Rocky 
Mountains. But of this vast area -great portions 
were afterwards carved out for Colorado, Dakota, 
and Idaho. Nebraska became a state in 1807. 

Nebraska City, capital of Otoe county, Ne- 
braska, is on the west bank of the Missouri 
River, "4 miles below Omaha (44 by rail). It con- 
tains the Nebraska College (Episcopal, 1863), the 
Academy of the Annunciation, au elevator, and a 
number of mills and factories. Pop. (1890) 11,472. 

Nebraska River. Bee Platte. 
Nebuchadnezzar. See Babylonia, I. 634. 

Nebuke are cloudy patches of light in the 
heavens. Some, as those in Andromeda and Orion, 
are visible to the naked eye, hut the greater num- 
ber can only he seen in telescopes of considerable 
power. Before the invention of the Spectroscope 
(rp v.) they were fora time all considered to he star- 
clusters. This instrument lias shown that these 
clusters, which appear as nehulic in small telescopes, 
are totally different in constitution from nebula 1 
proper (see Stars). Halley in 1716 gave a small 
list of 6 nebula 1 , hut the chief woi ken, in this field 
are Messier, who in 1784 catalogued 103 ; Sir W. 
Herschel, who alone discovered more than 2500; and 
Sir J. Herschel, who added to them more than 2000. 
These lists, however, include many star-clusters. 
Nelnihe proper have been classified as (1) annular, 
(2) elliptic, (3) spiral, (4) planetary, and (5) nebu- 
lous stars. These various forms do not indicate 
specific differences, hut rather result from (1) the 
various presentation of their edges and surfaces to 
the spectator, and (2) their differently condensed 
material. For example, Lire elliptic nebula in 
Andromeda lias been shown by photography to 
consist of a spiral, or a congeries of rings, exhibit- 
ing thus in itself the marks of the first three classes. 
Planetary nehultc show faint discs, often bluish in 
colour, whose structureless appearance is probably 
only due to our imperfect telescopes. The spectrum 
of nebula) consists usually of a few bright linos 
indicating their gaseous structure. To what gases 


these lines belong is still uncertain, although they 
have been attributed to nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
magnesium vapour. In a few eases, as in a small 
nebula in Taurus anil the great one in Orion, then- 
light ceitainly varies in intensity, and they are 
sometimes associated with variable or teuipoiaiy 
stars. They form, accoiding to the theory of La- 
place and Sir M . Heiscliel, the earliest stage in the 
formation of stars and planets. Though certainly 
not yet proved, this nchu/iir theory is very geneially 
accepted, and has been gteatly strengthened by 
Lockyer's recent spectroscopic researches. 
Necessaries. See Infant. 

Necessity may he natural, accoiding to the 
laws of nature ; logical or mathematical, according 
to the laws of human intelligence ; mural, accoid- 
ing to moral law. See Causality, Lome, Etiiich, 
Kant, Empiricism. Necessity, Necessitarianism, 
or NeceBsarianisin, is also a name for the view that 
denies the freedom of the will. Sec Will. 

Neelies River rises in eastern Texas, and 
Don's about 350 miles S>SE. to Sabine Lake, its 
wateis passing thence by Sabine Pass into the 
llulE of Mexico. 

Neck. See Spinal Column, Thud it.— Of 
diseases of the neck, STIFF-NECK is the teim com- 
monly applied to a condition of the neck in which 
lateral movement of the head causes great pain, 
and which is due to rheumatism of the muscles 
lying on the side of the neck, especially the sterno- 
mastoid. In the great majority of cases only one 
■side of the neck is affected, the head being diawn 
more or less obliquely towards that side; hut 
occasionally both sides are equally attacked, in 
which case the head is kept stiffly erect and look- 
ing straight forwards. As long as the head is 
allowed to remain at rest there is merely a feeling 
of discomfort; but every movement is extremely 
painful. This affection is usually caused either by 
exposure of the part affected to a current of cold 
air, or by wealing wet or damp clothes round the 
neck (see Rheumatism).— Derbyshire Keel is a 
synonym for Goitre (rpv.).— For Necks in geology, 
see Icineour Rocks. 

Nccksu*, one of the largest tributaries of the 
Rhino, and the principal river of Wurtemberg, rises 
on the eastern declivity of the Black Forest, near 
the village of Schwenniugen. It has a winding 
course of 250 miles, and joins the Rhine at Mann- 
heim — the other towns on its hanks being Tubin- 
gen, Heilbronn, and Heidelberg. From Cannstadt, 
about midway in its comae, the Neckar is navi- 
gable. Fair wines are giown on its hanks. 

Necker, Jacques, a famous financier and 
minister of France, was horn 30th September 1732, 
at Geneva, where liis father, a native of Kustrin in 
Pomerania, had become professor of Public Law. 
At fifteen he went to Paris as a clerk to the banker 
Vernet, and in 1762 established the famous London 
and Paris bank of Thellusson and Necker. His 
public career commenced with his becoming a syndic 
of the French East India Company, as well as minis- 
ter for the republic of Geneva at Paris, and with 
his marriage (1764)' to the charming, accomplished, 
and ambitious Suzanne Gurchod, who was born in 
1737, the daughter of a pastor near Lausanne, and 
had loved Gibbon for live years with a constancy 
of which his colder temper was not worthy. The 
rich banker hadfirst wooed Madame do Vermeneux, 
a wealthy young widow, who scrupled at lier suitor’s 
lack of nobility, but he easily transferred bis affec- 
tions to her young protegee, and he proved till 
death an affectionate and faithful husband. She was 
religious and above reproach in character, yet her 
salon became a centre of all the intellect of Pails, 
and her Fridays drew together such celebrities 
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a 6 - Grimm, Diderot, the aged Buli'on, jUaimontel, 
Thomas, O'Aleinliert, and ( he Alihe < Jaliani. In 1773 
Neckei gained the prize of the Trench Academy for 
an clour on Uolbeil, and in 1773 lie distinguished 
himself still further by bis Jissai sar lo Commerce 
ill's Cretins, in answer to the tree-trade policy of the 
great Tin got, in which he claims for the .state the 
right of fixing the price of grain and, if necessary, 
or prohibiting its expoi lation. Alieadv also he hud 
lent money to the needy government when in 177(1, 
Protestant as he was, lie was made Director of the 
Treasury and next year Director-general of Finance. 
He devoted live yeais of hard woik to his hopeless 
task, and, if lie showed no great statesmanlike 
foresight, he proved himself an honest, prudent, 
and sagacious ministei. Indeed, some of his leine 
dial measures weie a real boon to snll'ering France, 
as his more eipiitahle adjustment of taxes, his 
establishment of state-gum indeed annuities and 
in mite tic jm'tc. But his most ambitious .scheme — 
the establishment of pro\ incial assemlilics over all 
France, one of the functions of which should he 
the apportionment of taxes, proved a disastrous 
failure. His retrenchments were hateful to the 
queen, and the publication in 1781 of his famous 
Uompte llendu, a plain statement of the linancial 
state of France, was promptly made the occasion 
for his dismissal. He retired to Ueneva, dairying 
with him the icspuct of all Frenchmen; and here 
he busied himself with writing, and mariied his 
only daughter in 1780 to the Swedish Baron von 
Stael-IIolstoiu. In 1787 he returned to Paris, and 
when M. de Calomie at the opening of the Assembly 
of Notables in that year cast a doubt on the truth 
of the Com/ifr Hernia, ho published a justificatory 
minute, which drew upon him the king's displeas- 
ure aiul his banishment to a distance of forty 
leagues from Paris. 

He was recalled to his former oflice in .September 
17S8, and quickly made himself the popular hero of 
the hour by recommending the summons of the 
States-general. But the successful hanker was in- 
fatuated with his popularity, and quickly proved 
himself unlit to steer llie ship of state amid the 
storms of revolution, while his constitutional irre- 
solution in the hour of danger drew the well-meaning 
king into the fatal error of being forced into recog- 
nising the union of the three estates, instead of tak- 
ing the lead in freely granting what was inevitable. 
On the 11th July, while sitting at dinner, he received 
the royal command to leave France at once, but 
the fall of the Bastille three days laLer frightened 
the king into recalling him amid the wildest popular 
enthusiasm. Bill now his incompetence for greater 
matters than accounts was at length fully dis- 
covered, anil after with fatal obstinacy spurning the 
help of Lafayette and Mirabeau, and leading the 
king to surrender his suspensive veto and the 
Assembly to stultify itself by a self-denying ordin- 
ance that ministers should not lie chosen from its 
members, which made a really responsible parlia- 
mentary government in France impossible, ho finally 
laid down his ollicc unnoticed and -without regret, 
after the carrying of Miraheau’s scheme for reliev- 
ing immediate financial distress liy the issue of 
assignats, September 1700. He retired to his 
estate of Coppet, near Geneva, and hero his wife 
died, 6th May 1704, while lie himself, after pub- 
lishing hooks which had no longer any importance, 
followed her on 9th Apiil 1804. 

Thu only other works that need ho named are Dc l’ Ad- 
ministration de* Finances de la France (3 vols. 1784), 
iShir V Administration dr il7. Seeker, i>ar l id -me me ( 4791 ), 
Du Pouxoir exleutif dans It'S Grands fitats (2 vols. 
1792), De la Involution Fran^aisc (last ed. 4 vols. 
L97), and Deeniercs Vues de Politique et dc Finance 
(1802). A collected edition was edited bv his grand- 
sou (15 vols. 1820-21). See also the Manuscrits de 


M. F~Lcl.tr, published by his daugbtoi m 1804 • and 
for his life, her woik, La Vie /iru'e dc M. Seeker 
(1804), and lus grandson’s Sohce stir la Vie de ,17. 
Seeker, prefixed to the collected edition of liis winks' 
Five volumes of Jlilamics fiom his wife’s journals and 
papers were printed (17!Ks-18U2). The story of licr life 
is charmingly tolil, from the papers preserved at Coppet 
ill the Comte JJ’Haiissonville's work, Le Salon de 
Madame Sieltr (2 vols. 1882 ; Eng. trails. 1882). 

Necklace, Diamond. See Diamond NECK- 
LACE. 

Necromancy, ail ancient mode of divination 
by conjining un the spirits of the dead to give 
answers about toe future. A classical example is 
the Old Testament story of the witch of Endor. 
The eleventh hook of Homei’s Odysmy licais the 
title of JS'ekrunuinteHt, and in it the shade of Tiresius 
is brought up and consulted by Ulysses, In most 
parts of Greece necromancy was piactised by 
priests nr consecrated poisons in the temples; in 
Thessaly it was the profession of a distinct class 
of persons called Fsychagogoi. See Divination, 
and iMaiiiu. 

Necropolis, a Cheek term, meaning ‘the city 
of the dead,’ and applied to the cemeteries in the 
vicinity of ancient cities. It occuin in classical 
antiquity only us applied to a sulmihof Alexandria, 
lying Lo the west of that city, where the coipses 
were received and embalmed. Here Cleopatia 
applied the asp to hei breast. Bee Cumeteky. 

Necrosis (Gr. ndrus, ‘dead’) is a term em- 
ployed to denote the death or mortification of hone, 
but often resliieted to tlio cases in which a con- 
siderable part of the shaft of a long bone dies, 
either directly fiom injury or from violent inflam- 
mation, and is enclosed by a layer of new bone; the 
death of a thin superficial layer which is not en- 
closed in a shell of new bone being usually termed 
exfoliation, and the more gradual destruction of 
cancellous tissue Caries (q.v.). The bones of the 
lower extremity— the femur and tibia — are those 
which are most frequently allected liy necrosis, hut 
any bone may lie the scat of the process. The 
jawbones, however, very often suller from it in 
: poisons engaged in making lueifer matches, the 
i disease living induced by the pernicious action of 
the vapour of phosphorus. The move general use 
of red or amorphous phosphorus for this purpose lias 
rendered necrosis of the jaws much less common. 
The dead hone, known as the sequestrum, presents 
a lough appearance, as if worm-eaten. If the 
membrane investing the hone ( the periosteum) 
remain healthy, it deposits lymph, which speedily 
ossifies, forming a shell of healthy hone, which euni- 
plelely invests the dead portion. The essential 
point in the treatment is the removal of the seques- 
trum, which is too purely a surgical operation to he 
described in these pages. 

Nectar, tbe name given by Homei, Hesiod, 
Pindar, and the Greek poets generally, and by the 
Romans, to the beverage of the gods, their food 
being called Ambrosia (q.v.). But Sappho and 
Aleman make nectar the food of the gods and 
ambrosia tliuir drink. Homer describes nectar as 
resembling red wine, and represents its continued 
use as causing immortality. By the later poets 
nectar and ambrosia are represented as of most 
delicious odour ; and sprinkling with nectar, or 
anointing with ambrosia, is spoken of ns confer- 
ring perpetual youth, and they are assumed as the 
symbols of everything most delightful to the taste. 
Nectarine. See Peach. 

Nectary, ill Botany, an organ in the flowers 
of many phanerogamous plants, devoted either to 
the secretion or the reception of honey. Of the 
former kind are nectariferous glands, scales, anil 
pores ; of the latter, tubes, cavities, &c. 
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Need-five. See ITbe, Yol. iv. p. 630. 

Needle-gun. See Bkvvch-loauikg, Rifle. 

Needles. The .sewing-needle must he ime of 1 
the oldest implements used by man. Bone needles | 
with eyes are found in the reindeer-eaves of 1 >’j ance, 
and among the finds on the sites of the jnehistoiie 
lake-dwelfiugs of central Europe there are numerous 
‘eyed’ needles of hone and of bronze, hut as yet only 
a single one of iron appeals to have been discovered. 
Ancient bronze needles, 31 inches long, have been i 
found in Egypt, and there are surgeon’s needles 
and thimbles which have been used in sewing with 
ordinary needles from Pompeii in the Naples 
museum. Savage races use needles of various 
materials, such as bone, ivmy, wood, and metal. 
Some tribes do their sewing with awls of hone or 
of thorns with which they make holes, and then hy 
pushing and pulling work the thread or siting 
tlnough them in the same manner as a shoemaker 
does. The Fuegiatis in sewing skins even make a 
tie at every hole. The Kallas make needles of 
iron or steel, with a constriction under the pin-like 
head, round which the end of the thread is Lied 
instead of being passed through an eye. 

Steel needles were made in 1370 at Nuremberg, 
at which early time its artisans were skilled in 
working metals, including the drawing of wire in 
iion, steel, and brass. Previous to 1503 the wire 
used for making needles in England was imported 
from Spain anil Germany, hut in England the 
manufacture was not of much importance till about 
1030. The early-made needles wme all sqnare- 
e.ved. The seat of the neodlo-mamitactiuein Great 
Britain is at Redditch neai Birmingham, where in 
the best factories considerable improvements have 
in recent yeais been eU'ecled by the adoption of 
new mechanical appliances, and especially of auto- 
matic machines in some of the processes. 

Iu the system of processes, about twenty-two in 
number, b'v which needles are now made, the first 
is the cutting of the coils of wire into two-needle 
lengths by a guillotine shearing-machine. The 
wire is of the best crucible steel, and requires to 
he very carefully gauged to size. After being cut, 
the lengths of wire are raised to a dull ted heat 
and placed iu loose bundles inside iron rings to be 
straightened hy rolling each bundle backwards and 
forwards on a face plate with a slightly curved bar, 



through which the rings project (see fig. 1). The 
wires are next pointed at both ends, which was 
formerly entirely done by hand on a grindstone with 
a concave surface. An arrangement m now iu use hy 
which the wires are withdrawn — one closely follow- 
ing another— from a hop] »ev liy a pulley revolving 
at light angles to the grindstone, the ivires being 
held to the face of the pulley hy an india-rubber 
baud. Iu their passage between the pulley and the 
grindstone the wives (double-needle blanks) revolve 
on their axes and become pointed at one end, and 
tlie process is repeated for the pointing at the other 
end. The line steel dust formerly so injurious to 
the health of the hand-griiulers has for some years 
been drawn away from the operative hy the suction 
of a strong current of air. The stamping of these 
two-lengtli blanks in the middle hy the hand -worked 


stamping-machine so as to pinduce the Hat of the 
eyes and the mark fur the holes (lig. i>), as w ell as 
the punching of the holes In a.sciew pi ess, can now 
he accomplished hy nunc expeditious machines. 



Bv the newer method the uiie blanks are auto- 
matically fed into a quick-running belt-diiien 
machine, in which a punch and dies form the 
prints oi Hats for the eyes. The next opera lion 
consists in punching two oval holes tlnough the 
two piint.s of each blank hy a veitieal hclt-diiven 
punching-uiachine. After being eyed the still 
double blanks — they me 
now rather double needles 
joined at the heads hy 
thin tins — aie 1 spitted ’ 
through their eyes on tw o 
wiics Hatted at one end 
to letain them. The burr 
made hy the punch and 
(lie (stamping) is now re- 
moved by lding the spitted 
needles on both shies, 
and aftci being hiokcu iu 
two between the heads, 
which am then al-o 
smoothed hy tiling, a low 
of single needles is left oil each spit, as shown in 
fig. 3. ' 

In the tempering process which the needles 
undergo at. this stage, they arc first loudened hy 
being laid on a plate and raised to a red heat in 
a furnace, after which they are dipped in cod-oil, 
kept cool hy lunning of! a portion as it gets waun 
and replacing it hy an equal quantity of cold oil. 
The needles being now haul ami easily broken, are 
made less brittle by placing them on a continuous 
baud of wiie gauze which travels slowly over gas 
Haines. The next step is to roll the needles one 
hy one under the finger oil a smooth stone, and thus 
weed out those that me bent. Tn parcels of 50,000 
they aie next washed and scoured with soap to 
remove any of the oil used in tempering which still 
udheies, and the ores are afterwards ‘blued’ to 
soften them, in the case of needles of line quality 
the eyes arc gilt. By one method the eyes me 
lolishcd by threading them loosely on wires earned 
>y standards fixed to a tray or plalfmm which is 
moved rapidly with a reciprocating motion in a 
horizontal plane. In about one hour, with the 
assistance of a little line emery and oil, the con- 
stant swinging of the needles on the wire smooths 
their eyes so as not to cut the thread. But the 
eyes of the best needles ai’e hand-polished with fine 
emery on llux tlneads. The next step is to giind 
the heads and set the points hy hand on a rapidly- 
revolving stone of line texture. 

Ail ingenious machine is employed for the final 
polishing of the shanks. The needles are fed in 
a longitudinal direction, in rows one deep, between 
transverse leather-covered rollers, witli holding 
rollers above them. Besides turning on their own 
axeH, a lateral as well as a backward and forward 
motion is given to the rollers, which produces a 
high polish on the needles. The older method of 
polishing needles is to put many thousands of them 
along with putty powder and oil in a canvas bundle 
wound round with a cord. A number of these rolls 
or bundles are then placed between two wooden 
slabs — the upper one heavily weighted — and made 
to roll backwards and forwards in a polishing- 
machine for several hours. When taken out of 
the canvas and the polishing material adhering to 
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them lemoved with soap anti water, the needles 
have a bright polish. it should lie said that by 
this piocess, before the needles are thus rolled with 
putty powder and oil, they are previously rolled in 
a similar way with sand and emery-powder. After 
receiving a high polish the needles are not touched 
again by hand before leaving the factory, in order 
to prevent rust. 

The needles now require to he laid with their 
heads in one direction. A gun-metal disc revolv- 
ing vertically takes np each needle by a groove in 
its periphery, and lets it fall on an inclined glass 
plate. Owing to the taper form of the pointed 
ends of the needles they describe an arc in revolv- 
ing, so that those with' the points in one direction 
roll to the right ami the others fall round to the 
left. The finished needles, although intended to 
he of the same si/e, always differ to .some extent 
in their lengths, so that those of exactly one size 
require to he separated from other lengths by the 
sorting process, in which gauges are used. Lastly, 
the needles are papered either by being spitted on 
cloth pasted to paper, or by being made up into 
small packets, in which case the hits of paper are 
cut and folded in a machine like that used for 
envelope-making. 

It is estimated that about 50 millions of needles 
and articles akin to them are marie weekly in the 
Redditch district. These are of many sorts and 
sizes, including large needles for sewing canvas and 
such special kinds as are used for upholstery, surgi- 
cal, and some other purposes. Recently a grooving 
machine has been used m tire manufacture of sew- 
ing-machine needles instead of the old stamping 
process. See the Engineer, vol. lxii. p. 224 ( 1 8S(> ) ; 
and the volume on the Birmingham trades in 
Bevan’s British Manufacturing Industries. 
Needles. See Wight (Isle of). 

Needlework. See Bayeux, Embroidery, 
Lace, ami Tapestry. 

Ncerwilldcil, a small village in the north-west 
corner of the Belgian province of Liige, is noted for 
the victory gained by the French under Luxembourg 
over the English under William III. (29th July 
1093), and also for the defeat of the French under 
Dumouriez by the allies under the Prince of Coburn 
(18th March 1793). 

Ne Exeat Regno is the title of a writ issued 
by a superior court to prevent an individual leaving 
the kingdom, unless lie gives security to abide a 
decree of the court. 

Neff, Felix, a Protestant pastor, born at Geneva, 
8th October 1798, was in Iris twenty -sixth year 
ordained, in England, to minister to tire neglected 
inhabitants of the lofty Alpine valleys irr the east 
of the department of' Hautes Alpes. Iiis parish 
was a most diflicu.lt one to minister to, owing to its 
mountainous nature and great extent (80 miles 
long), and the uncivilised character of the people. 
But with unwearied devotion and simple piety 
Neff laboured amongst them like his chosen model, 
Oberlin (q.v.), until his death, 12th April 1S29. 
See Memoir by W. S. (filly (1832), and Letters and 
Biography (trails, from French of Bost, 1843). 

Ncgapatnm, a seaport of British India, on the 
Coromandel coast, 180 miles S. by W. of Madras 
city. Originally a Portuguese settlement, it was 
taken by the Dutch in 1600, and by the English in 
1781. The port trades in cottons, live-stock, ghi 
(exported), and spices, piece-goods, coal, gunny 
hags (imported), to the total annual value of 
£904,400, ehielly with Burma, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and Ceylon. Pop. (1881) 53,855. 
Negligence. See Liability. 

Negritos is the name given by the Spaniards 
to certain Negro-like tribes inhabiting the interior 


' of some of the Philippine Blands, and differing 
both in features and manners from the Malav 
inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago. They 
seem to be more closely akin to the° Andaman 
Islanders than to either Papuans or any other 
stock; and are also known as Aetas or Itas (see 
Philippine Islands). The name is also used in 
a wider sense for the Papuans and all the Melan- 
esian peoples of Polynesia (q.v. ). For eeitain 
negioid African peoples, see E'lliNOLOGY. 

Negroes. The negio and negroid people at 
home are dealt with at Africa and Ethnology. 
In Ameiica the word negioes is owrigi.t imi a u.s. 
used for all of Afiican descent, i., .t. d. Li W dneutt 
whether of the true negro oi of cumwuiy. 

Bantu stock. The total number of negioes of pure 
or mixed blood in Ameiica has been recently 
estimated as somewhat above twenty millions, of 
whom about one-third aie ill the area of the United 
Btates. Their importation has been goiim on 
steadily since the early years of the 16th century, 
when it was begun by the Spaniards, even the 
good Las Casas lccmiiiiiendiiig it in the inteiest 
of the native Indians. Both Queen Elizabeth 
and King James [, issued patents to English 
slave-trading companies operating between the 
coast of Guinea and the American colonies. Eng- 
land, by the ticaty of Utrecht (1713), engaged to 
cany nut the coll Cl act of the old French Guinea 
Company, and to import into the New World 
130,000 slaves in the comae of the next thirty 
years, and is said to have more than made good 
the engagement. In the United States the traffic 
was open and active until the passage of the Act of 
1794 prohibiting the importation of slaves into any 
of the federal ports. Long after this it continued 
to be a brisk business in the West Indies anil South 
America. Ah late as 1840 there were seventy-live 
ships plying constantly between Brazilian ports 
and the African coast, bringing cargoes of 300 or 
400 slaves at eacli trip. The principal points at 
which the slaves were obtained were along the 
coast of Guinea, especially on what was known as 
the Blave Coast, between the rivers Lagos and 
Assinie, where were the crowded marts of VYaidah 
and Anmuaboe, and again along the Angola coast, 
Bom 8° to 18“ 8. hit. In these two regions 
the traders encountered two quite different 
branches of the African race, and their human 
wares in America show that they weie derived 
from different somces. Along the Guinea coast, 
whence most of the slaves brought to the United 
States were derived, the population belongs to the 
true negro typo. As most of the const tribes 
enriched by the traffic did not sell their own I 
memheis, but obtained the slaves from the interior ! 
by capture or purchase, we do notlind traces of the 
Fans, Ashantis, or Daliomis in the negro popula- 
tion of our country, hut well-marked character- 
istics, both linguistic and anthropologic, of the 
interior tribes, especially of the extensive Mande 
or Mandiugo stock. Such words as Juba and Obi 
are traced to this stock, arid a method of counting 
in use among the negroes of Maryland about the 
beginning of the 19tli cenluiy proved to be derived 
from the Mandiugo numerals. In Brazil and other 
parts of South America the preponderance of im- 
portations was from the negroid stock south of the 
equator, whose dialects and physical traits are 
allied to those of the Kaffirs and Zulus of the east 
coast (Bantus). The slaves in all parts, however, 
being from mixed stocks, their descendants do not 
present any well-marked anthropologic peculiarities 
inside those of the race. As a rule, they are in 
Strength equal to the whites, and in endurance of 
exposuic and labour under a tropical sun are 
superior to all other immigrants. The experiment 
was officially tried in British Guiana to ascertain 
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the lelativc working powers in field labour of 
negroes, Chinese, and East Indian coolies. The 
ncroes performed twice as much labour as the 
coolies and a third more than the Chinese, although 
the latter were the most intelligent in their work. 
It is usually held that the negro is not naturally 
industrious ; but this seems to some extent 
answered by the seveie field labour of many tribes, 
both men and women, in their native continent, 
and by the official reports of the United States 
government showing a greater acreage of laud 
under cultivation in the foimer slave states and a 
larger crop of cotton than before the civil war. 
AYhen under the control of a strong social organ- 
isation, and with obvious motives for industry and 
economy before bis eyes, tbe American negro is 
both industrious and provident, and the instances 
aie numerous where members of the race have 
accumulated for times of respectable size. Their 
viability appeal's on tbe whole to be about the 
same as the white-,, except in the moie northern 
states, where it is unquestionably much less. Thus, 
according to the census of the United Stales in 
1880, the total average annual mortality of the 
white male population was 15 '08, while that of the 
black population was 1 7 "19, a showing which might 
fail ]y lie attributed to difference of social position 
and consequent more careful observance of hygienic 
laws by the whites ; hut in the northern states of 
the Union theie was a contrast which could not he 
so explained, but must be attributed to an inability 
of the African to withstand the cold of a high 
latitude. The proportion of deaths per thousand 
was as follows : 



Whites. 

NeifrntA 

Connecticut 


22-41 

Dakota 


25'80 

Massachusetts 


24 41 

New Hampshire 


26 6 


Apart from this official testimony, it has long 
been matter of common observation that in New 
England and Canada the negroes gradually hut 
surely perish. The diseases to which they are 
especially subject are those connected with the 
organs of respiration, as pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
pleuritic affections, and bronchitis. On the other 
hand, in the south they are less subject to malarial 
diseases, to yellow fever, to hepatic derangement, 
and to sunstroke than the white population. It is 
generally conceded that they are not so liable to 
acute alcoholism (delirium tremens) as the whites, 
which may be attributed to the inferior suscepti- 
bility of their nervous systems. The special senses 
are usually acute and correct : colour blindness is 
four times commoner among whites than with 
negroes, and the vocal powers of the latter are per- 
ceptibly greater. From a number of autopsies of 
adult males carried out during the civil war, it results 
that the lungs are relatively smaller and the liver 
larger than in the whites. The assertion has been 
made that the average weight of the brain in the 
negroes of the United States is greater than that 
of the true African negro ; but repeated dis- 
sections tend to disprove this statement. No 
change whatever has been observed in the colour 
of the African in any part of America so long as 
the blood has been unmixed. Observations con- 
ducted in Guiana, however, would seem to show 
that the hair may undergo some alteration, render- 
ing it slightly less woolly ; and it is stated posi- 
tively that the odour peculiar to the negro is not 
found in the wild negroes of that country who have 
for generations lived apart in the woods. This is 
certainly not the case in the negroes of the United 
States, and it is likely that the Guiana tribes are 
descendants of negroids from Angola, who have 
little or none of the odour of- the true negro of the 
Soudan. There is a prevalent opinion that in- 


stances of uncommon longevity are moie fieqnent 
among the colouied than the white population ; and 
according to some statistics which have been pub- 
lished, the number of centenarians of this race in 
the southern United States in proportion to its 
membership is a hundred times that of the French ! 
The explanation of this is simply that old negroes 
veiy rarely know their own age ‘and lore to mag- 
nify it ; in other words, no dependence is to he 
placed on the statistics. There is no e\ idence of 
exceptional longevity among them. 

The change from one continent to another does | 
not appear to have reduced the fecundity of the 
race, which, it is well known, stands at a high mark 
in Africa. It has been calculated that in the 
United States at present the white race increases 
annually at the late of 2'9 per cent., while the 
coloured population, including all shades, increases 
31 per cent. This preponderance much more than 
makes up for the slightly higher death-iate. It is, 
however, not directly attributable to a greater 
natural fertility, but to the fact that a colouied 
woman \er.v mrely remains unmarried, and does 
not avoid offspring. 

The disposition of the negro is usually pacific 
and cheeiful. He is not easily depressed by 
poverty or thoughts of tbe future" Gnntent that 
ids immediate wants are provided for, he iarely 
piepares for a distant contingency. Eminently 
gregarious in his instincts, he is usually to be 
found in ceitain streets and qmutevs of the town 
exclusively occupied by members of bis own race. 
His interest in tbe past is weak, and few or no 
leminiscences of his ancestral languages, tradi- 
tions, superstitions, or usages have been retained. 
His religion is emotional, and exerts but a moder- 
ate influence on bis morality. Frequently it is 
associated with superstitious beliefs and rites 
known as Voodoo or Obi mysteries. It is believed 
by some that these are relics of the fetiehistio 
worships of equatorial Africa, but the connection 
has never been demonstrated ; on the contrary, 
tlie tales of the sacrifice of children, of ritual 
cannibalism, and of obscene ceremonies alleged to 
prevail in Ilavti, and to a less degree among the 
negroes of other parts of America, have been 
shown by \Y. AY. Newell to rest on very doubtful 
authority, and, if they occur at all, are the actions 
of a very few superstitious fanatics. The word 
Voodoo, or, as usually pronounced in the United 
States, Hoodoo, is a Creole form of the French 
Vamlois, and is etymologically derived from tire 
period of the persecution of the Vamlois or AAAI - 
denses, who were represented by their opponents 
as sorcerers and necromancers, whence the name 
Vamlois came to he synonymous with ‘witch’ or 
‘ wizard. ’ By a similar Creole French corruption 
the word Wanqa, which among the negroes of 
Louisiana and Ilayti means a philter or charm, 
and as a verb, ‘to bewitch,’ is, in spite of its 
African physiognomy, the French Onquent , an 
ointment or salve, such preparations being cur- 
rently believed to possess magic powers. It is 
argued, therefore, that both tbe words and prac- 
tices are of European origin. Nevertheless, it is 
unquestionably true that among the negroes both 
of theAVest Indies and the United States there is a 
widespread faith in charms, philters, nnd fetiches. 

In the latter country the employment of these 
means to cast an evil spell upon, or, as it is called, 
‘to cunjer’ (to conjure), a person is familiar to 
every one at all acquainted with the folklore of 
the coloured people. The maleficent influence can 
be exerted by obtaining something belonging to 
tbe victim and doing some injury to it, or by 
securing a little of bis blood, or by burying certain 
roots in the patli where he is accustomed to walk, 
or by scattering brown paper before the door of his 
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house, nr in many other ways. In the 'West Indies 
an Obi brittle i- often bidden in the bouse or goods 
of an enemy. It is lilled with pins, rags, pebbles, 
small sticks, leaves of certain plants, &c. The 1 
result is often successful ; for a negro who believes 
himself ‘eunjor’d’ will refuse food, and sink into 
the profoumiest dejection, resulting occasionally 
in death. That a serpent or snake plays any pro- 
minent part in these Old rites, as has often been 
stated, does not appear conliimed. Nor is it a pio- 
mineut figure in the stories and folk-tales of the 
race in America, These fictitious narratives are 
very numerous, the negro being a tireless talker 
ami raconteur . Many of them 1 event a high stage 
of the art of story-telling, as the Georgia tales 
collected by J. (A Harris and Colonel C. (J. Jones, 
and numoimis others from the southern states by 
vaiions writem. Many of them belong to the 
class of ‘ beast-fables,’ similar to some which have 
been collected among the American Indians and 
the unlives of the Afiicnn continent, ami such as 
were favourite staples of amusement in Europe dur- 
ing the middle ages. One of the principal liguies is 
the rabbit (the 1 brer rabbit’ of the 1 Uncle llemus ’ 
tales). He figures conspicuously not only in the 
southern United States, but in the West Indies and 
on the Amazon (Ilartt), and as tio coiicjo ( 1 uncle 
rabbit’) in the folklore of the Venezuelan negroes 
( Ur Ernst). This unimpoitant animal also plajs a 
leading part in the mythology of various Ameriean- 
Indian nations, ns the Algonquins and Mexicans 
(Aztecs) ; and it appears not unlikely that its pro- 
minence in negro- American folklore was a loan from 
this source. Along with story-telling, singing and 
music are favourite diversions of the coloured 
population. This tendency is a direct, inheritance 
from their African ancestry, ns throughout that 
continent the natives are passionately fond of these 
diversions. In Central America the negroes still 
employ the marimba, a native African instrument 
with wooden keys placed over jars or gourds, the 
keys being struck with a stick. In the United 
States the violin, the life, and the guitar are used, 
lmt the favourite is the ‘banjo,’ an instrument of 
African derivation, modified from the guitars with 
grass strings still in use on the Guinea coast. 
With these simple means they produce music of 
pleasant though not artistic ehaiaeler. In in- 
dividual instances ( as Blind Tom, born in Georgia in 
1849) members of the race have attained remark- 
able skill on the piano and organ, rendering the 
most diliicult compositions with spirit. No negro 
composer, however, lias attained celebrity. Their 
songs are numerous, many of them of a religious 
character, others turning tin the incidents of daily 
life. They are generally defective ill prosody amt 
without merit, being often little more than words 
strung together to carry an air. 

The negro is ambitious for education, but un- 
willing to make the necessary mental effort to 
obtain it. In the public schools of the United 
States, where they are on the same footing as the 
white children, their progress is about equal up to 
the age of puberty. But after that important phys- 
ical change there supervenes a visible ascendency 
of the appetites and emotions over the intellect, 
and an increasing indisposition to mental labour. 
The consequence is that in the higher education 
they fall notably behind the whites, and it is a 
rare exception for one of them to undertake the 
studies requisite for a profession ; and when one 
does, he is content with what is barely .sufficient 
for its remunerative practice. The social position 
of the members of the race in some parts of South 
America is little different from that of the whites. 
This is also theoretically the case in the United 
States since the civil war ; but the natural sense of 
inequality between the two races is making itself 
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felt in the latter cmintiy, and they aie pioliably 
now farther asunder in sympathies than they were 
at Lhe close of the war, both in the northern and 
southern stales. Many thoughtful and learned 
men see in the increasing eoloiued population a 
standing menace to the institutions and cultuie 
of their country, and Lhe project has been seriously 
urged to deport the whole negro stock hack to 
Africa, and prevent others from coming to the 
country. 

See Slavery, TJxiTPn Staies, Hrazil, Jamaica, &c. ; 
G. W. Williams, // istorit of the Neuro Face in America 
(2 vols. New York, 1SS2 ; Lend. 18.S3); Blyden, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, and the Ner/ro Hare (1S87); H. J. ltdl 
Witchcraft in the West Indies (lHflO) ; W, L. Clowes', 
Illacl America (Times letters; Lond. 1SP1); and many 
articles in the American Foil, -lore Journal. 

i\C"T01»Oll(e. Bee ErnojA. 

NcgHS, a compound of either port or sherry and 
hot water sweetened with sugar mid llavmiveit with 
lemon-peel and spices. It is a favourite beverage 
in England, and derives its name from a Colonel 
Fiancis Negus ( t . George I.). 

Negus. Bee Abyssinia. 

Neheniia.ll, who, next to Ezra, among all the 
men whose names have been handed down, had the 
most important share in Lhe making of post-exilic 
Judaism, comes before ns principally in certain 
fragments of autobiography imbedded in the can- 
onical book that now bears his name. From these 
we learn that lie was a Jew who had for some time 
held the post of cupbearer to Ariaxerxcs Longi- 
inaiius (‘King of Babylon,’ xiii. 6), when, at the 
winter-palace of Slmshan or Susa, towards the end 
of the year 44, >, he was surprised and saddened 
with unexpected tidings of the very unprospeious 
state of Jerusalem. IIow or when Lhe events now 
for the lii'hl time reported to him had happened is 
not related, hut the result had been to leave the 
city impoverished and defenceless. In the following 
spring (444), having obtained leave of absence 
from com l for a limited time, and full powers to 
act as governor-extraordinary of Judina, lie set out 
without delay for the city of his fathers. The 
lirst necessity was to have the walls rebuilt ; on his 
arrival no time was lost in taking the necessary 
steps, and the entire structure was completed, in 
the face of much opposition, within fifty-two days 
from its commencement (vi. 15). Ilis next care 
was to reinforce the population of the depleted 
capital by drafts from the surrounding' districts, 
and in particular, it would seem, to bring hack to 
town the Levites who, through non-payment of 
dues, hail been compelled to abandon service at the 
temple and give themselves to lield labour through- 
out Judina. Arrangements having been made for 
the regular support of the sacred offices, the feast 
of the dedication of the walls was now gone about 
with great pomp and joy. It is to he presumed 
that Neliemiah returned soon afterwards to his 
duties at the Persian court. We read (xiii. (i ; of. 
v. 14) of a second visit of Neliemiah to Jerusalem, 
twelve years afterwards, on which occasion lie either 
initiated or renewed and completed certain informs 
which henceforth were among the most character- 
istic features of post-exilic Judaism. One of the 
most marked of these was the crusade against 
mixed marriages and the separation of the Jews 
of pure descent from the ‘mixed multitude’ 
(xiii. 3). His cleansing of the temple, and expul- 
sion of Tobiah from its precincts, ultimately leu, it 
would seem, to the formation of the Samaritan 
community as a separate religious organisation. 
Another of Neliemiah’s reforms was the stringent 
enforcement of a strict law of Sabbath observance. 
Others are to he found in the airangements he 
made for the permanent maintenance of Lhe temple 
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■worship and the suppoit of the priest-, and Levites. 
In this, connection, and a* heaving on the criticism 
of the Pentateuch, Nell. x. 32 [33] ought to he 
compared with Ex. xxx. 13, Nell. x. 33 [34] with 
Ex. xxix. 38, 39, and Nmn. xxviii. 3, 4 ; also Nell, 
x. 37 [38] with Lev. xxvii. 32, and Nell. x. 3(i [37] 
with Num. iii. 12, 13. How long Nehemiah’s 
second visit to Jerusalem lasted we are not told, 
nor does authentic history record the time or place 
of his death. In the late apocryphal hook of 
2 Maccabees a spurious letter, purporting to date 
from the year 124 n. u. , is preserved, where wonder- 
ful things are told as to Neheiniali's rekindling of 
the sacred altar-lire hy means of ‘ naphthar,’ and it 
is also said (2 Mace. ii. 13) that lie founded a 
library in which he ‘ gathered together the acts of 
the kings, and the prophets, and of David, and the 
epistles of the kings concerning the holy gifts.' 
This last statement can only he used with great 
caution as hearing on the history of the canon. 

The canonical Rook of Nehemiah originally 
formed the closing chapters of the undivided woik, 
Chronicles- Ezra-Nehemiah (see Chronicles), for 
which two of tlie most important original sources 
were the highly characteristic memoirs of E/.ia ami 
Nehemiah. These have boon preserved, however, 
only in so fragiuentaiy and dislocated form that it 
is exceedingly difficult now to gather from them 
the true order of Lho events to which they relate. 
The honk in its present shape begins (Neh. i. 1- 
vii. 5) with Nehemiah ’s account of the building of 
tho wall and the difficulties lie had to encounter. 
The depleted state of tho city had suggested to him 
a census of Judina, and in this connection is given 
the list of those who had come up with Zevubhabel 
nearly a century before (vii. 0-73 «); this list, 
apart from very numerous and considerable textual 
variations, is identical with that in Ezra ii. The 
reader might now expect to iind a cm responding 
census for Nehemiah s own time, but instead of 
this the next tlnee chapters give an account of the 
reading of tho law hy Ezra, the celebration of the 
feast of tabernacles, the fast and repentance of the 
people, and the solemn sealing of the covenant to 
observe the law. These chapters are continuous 
with Ezra x. In Neh. xi. the interrupted narrative 
is resumed, or rather the place of narrative is 
taken hy a series of name lists (inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, heads of houses in Judah and Ben- 
jamin, priests, and Levites). Chapter xii. 27-43 
then gives Nehemiah’s description of the dedication 
of the walls, and the rest of the hook (xii. 44- 
xiii. 31 ) consists of the account of the reforms 
lie effected in the spirit of the covenant as con- 
tained in x. 30-39. It would seem as if the editor 
of Chronieles-Ezia-Neliemiah had before him two 
distinct documents relating to Ezra and Nehemiah 
respectively, but that into the first of these be- 
tween Ezra x. 44 and Noli, vii, 73 b (originally 
continuous) he judged it expedient to introduce 
from the second a section of Neliemiah’s memoirs 
(Neh, i. 1-vii. 5) in order to prepare the way for 
the mention of Nehemiah in Neh. viii. 9 and x. 1 
[2], The work mentions Jaddua, who was high- 
priest in the days of Alexander the Great, and also 
Darius, the last of the Persian kings ( xii. 22). It 
cannot, therefore, have been compiled earlier than 
333 n. c., and probably it ought to he dated at least 
half a century later. In the gradual compilation 
of the Jewish canon, the Ezra-Neliemiali section of 
the larger hook was first added to the list of authori- 
tative writings, some account of the times subse- 
quent to the captivity being plainly required. The 
need for a second history, parallel with that con- 
tained in the 1 former prophets,’ was not so obvious ; 
Chronicles, therefore, the remaining portion of the 
work, was the very last to take a place among the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 


For Nelicmiidi’s place m the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, see tlie histories of Israel by Ewahl. Stanley, HitrL, 
Knenen, II ellhan-en, and others. Compare lteuss, 
tJeackichtr der luiliiitH Uchriftui AVat Testaments (2d 
ed. 1S9U); and Sayce, Introduction to Ezra , JS'iliCiniuh, 
and Esthtr (3d ed. 1889). The he~t commentary on the 
Bool; of Nehemiah is that of Berthe.iu-llys&el ( 1887 ). See 
also Keil (Eng, trims. 1H73), and Rawlinson in .S '/jetihrs 
Commentary. All three woika contain references to 
earlier authorities. 

Neilglievry Hills (properly Xilgifi; Kansk. 
nil a, ‘ blue,’ and girt, ‘mountain’), a mountainous 
district in the south of India, rising abruptly from 
tlie plains to the height of GOOD feet, though 
individual peaks shoot up to 8760 feet. The 
mass is entirely isolated, with the exception that 
a precipitous granite ridge leaves its western face 
and connects it with tlie Western Ghats. Tlie 
surface consists of grassy uplands with large groves 
of forest trees ; but the lower slopes aie heavily 
timbered. Tlie Neilglierry Hills are inhabited hy 
five distinct liihes, of whom the Todas are the 
most interesting. They speak a Dravidian dialect 
and practice potyandiv ; in 1881 there were only 
675. The men are tall and athletic, with lloman 
noses, black bushy benids and eye) nows, hut they 
are dilty in their hulrite. Their sole occupation is 
tending cattle. Ow iug to their great ele\ alien, the 
Neilglierry Ilills have a delightfully cool climate, 
and aie much icsorted to on this account by 
invalided Europeans, the principal station being 
Ootacnnmnd (q.v.). See H. B. Griggs Manual of 
the Ni/tju i District (1.880). 

Neisse, a town of Prussian .Silesia, and an im- 
portant fortress of the second rank, is situated in 
a broad valley on the Neisse, an affluent of the 
Oder, 50 miles SE. of Breslau. It manufactures 
aims, linen, and chemicals, and has great wool- 
markets. Pop. 20,507. Neisse was formerly the 
chief town of a principality, and residence of a 
prince-bishop. 

Ncjd. See Arabia, Waiiabis. 

Xekruso/r, Nikolai Alexievitcii, a Russian 
lyrical poet, was horn in Podolia in 1821, entered 
the army, hut soon devoted himself to literature, 
editing a newspaper and a monthly magazine. He 
died 7th January 1878. Belonging to the realistic 
school, he gave powerful expre-sion to the popular 
aspirations and social tendencies of his race in a 
series of poems that have been often re-edited. 

NelatOll, Auuuste, surgeon, was horn at 
Paris, 18th June 1S07, studied there, and, after 
serving as surgeon in various hospitals and lectur- 
ing at the faculty of medicine, became in 1851 
professor of Clinical Surgery, and in 1866 surgeon to 
the emperor. He became a member of the senate 
in 1808, and died 21st September 1873. Besides 
ids great Elements do Pcttholotjie Chirnrgicuh ( 5 vols. 
1844-60), lie wrote on tumours of tlie breast, and 
the operation for cataract. 

Nellore, a town of Madras Presidency, capital 
of a district of the same name, situated on the 
right bank of the Pennar, 107 miles N. of Madras, 
It was formerly an important fortress. In 1787 a 
pot filled with Roman gold coins and medals — 
chieily of Trajan, Hadrian, and Faustina— was 
found' under the ruins of a small Hindu temple 
here. Pop. 27,505. 

Nelson, the capital of a provincial district in 
New Zealand, is situated at the north end of South 
Island, at the mouth of the Maitai, a small river 
at the head of Blind Bay. Tlie situation is very 
beautiful, on a flat, hemmed in by rugged bills and 
amidst almost tropical luxuriance. The harbour is 
sheltered, and there is regular steam communica- 
tion with Sydney and Melbourne, The city was 
founded in 1841, is now lighted with gas, and the 
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water -supply is good. There is a cathedral, a 
literary institute, and museum, public hospital, 
and asylum. The manufactures of the town com- 
prise cloth, leather, soap, and jam. Pop. (1889) 
7733 ; with suburbs, over 10,000. 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount Nelson, English 
admiral, was horn on 29th September 1758, at 
Burnham Thorpe in Norfolk, of which parish his 
father was rector. His mother, daughter of Hr 
Suckling, prebendary of Westminster, was related 
to the Walpoles. He entered the navy in 1770, 
under the patronage of his uncle, Captain Maurice 
Suckling; made a voyage to the West Indies in a 
merchant-ship ; served in the Arctic expedition of 
1773, and was afterwards sent to the East Indies in 
tire Seahorse. Two years of the climate severely 
tried his constitution, never very strong, and he 
came home, invalided, in September 1776. In 
April 1777 he passed his examination, and by the 
interest of his mother's family was at once pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of the Lowestoft frigate, 
with Captain Locker. In her he went to Jamaica, 
where lie was taken by the admiial into the flag- 
ship, and on 8th December 1778 was promoted 
to command the Badger brig, from which, six 
months later, he was posted to the Hinchinghrool: 
fiigate. 

In January 1780 lie commanded the naval force 
in the expedition against San Juan ; in the heavy 
boat-work up the pestilential river his health broke 
down, and lie returned to England in an appar- 
ently dying condition. A few months’ rest and 
careful treatment, however, restored him ; and in 
August 1781 lie commissioned the Albemarle, in 
which, after a winter in the North Sea, iie went to 
North America, where he joined the squadron 
under Lord Hood, and made the acquaintance of 
Prince William Henry, afterwards William IV., 
with whom he always maintained the most cordial 
relations. In the spring of 1784 he was appointed 
to the Boreas frigate, again for service in the West 
Indies, where, by enforcing the Navigation Act 
against the Americans, he roused the ill-will of 
the merchants, which took effect in numerous 
actions for damages. The law, however, was clear 
on the point, and Nelson’s proceedings were sus- 
tained, though not without causing him much 
trouble and annoyance. 

Whilst on this station 1m married Mrs Nisbet, 
the widow of a Dr Nisbet of Nevis, niece of Mr 
Herbert, the president of the island ; and on the 
Boreas being paid off, in December 1787, lie with 
his wife retired to Burnham Thorpe, where he 
lived for the next five years. His frequent applica- 
tions for employment were unsuccessful, till, on 
the imminence of war with Prance in January 
1793, he was appointed to the Agamemnon of sixty- 
four guns, in which lie accompanied Lord Hood to 
the Mediterranean. When Toulon was given up 
to the allies Nelson was ordered to Naples to urge 
the necessity of troops being sent at once to their 
assistance ; on his return lie was employed in the 
blockade of Corsica, and in the following spring 
commanded the naval brigade which largely con- 
duced to the reduction of Bastia and of Calvi, 
where an unlucky blow from a hit oE gravel, 
scattered by a shot, destroyed the sight of his right 
eye. In 1795 he was with the fleet in the two 
actions fought by Admiral Hotliam outside Toulon. 
In both the French were defeated with some loss, 
hut they were allowed to escape, and Nelson in 
his private letters expressed an angry opinion that 
more might and ought to have been done. 

In_ the autumn of 1795 Hotliam was succeeded 
by Sir John Jervis, and during the whole of 1796 
the strictest blockade of Toulon was enforced, 
Nelson being for the most part, as in preced- 
ing years, with a small squadron in the Gulf of 


Genoa, where he put a stop to all coasting traffic, 
and commanded the road along the shore so com- 
pletely as to warrant his assertion that, had lie 
had an adequate force, the invasion of Italy would 
have been impossible. Towards the close of the 
year Spain concluded a treaty of alliance with 
Prance, and sent her fleet into the M editei ranean 
to co-operate with the French. Jervis thus found 
himself opposed by very superior forces ; and, with 
Spain and Italy both in hostile hands, his position 
was no longer tenable. He withdrew the troops 
from Corsica, and retired to Gibraltar, and after- 
wards to Lisbon. He was, however, determined 
that the Spanish fleet, which had been instructed 
to join the French at Brest, should not pass ; and, 
on ils endeavouring to do so, met it off' Cape St 
Vincent on 14th B'ebruary 1797, and inflicted on it 
a signal defeat. This was rendered moie decisive 
liy the action of Nelson, who, having been appointed 
commodore, with his broad pennant on board the 
Captain, was in the rear of the line, and, inter- 
preting a manoeuvre of the Spanish admiral aH 
an attempt to reunite the two divisions of bis 
fleet, which Jervis had separated, wore out of 
the line to meet him, and for nearly half an hour 
withstood, single-handed, the attack of the whole 
Spanish van. When support arrived and the 
Spaniards lied, the Captain had suffered severely ; 
and Nelson, being unable to join in the pursuit, 
let his ship fall foul of the Spanish San Nicolas, 
which he boarded and took possession of, and, lead- 
ing his men across her deck to the San J osef, took 
possession of her also. 

Nelson’s conduct on this occasion deservedly won 
for him the cross of the Bath ; and, being promoted 
in due course to be rear-admiral, be continued with 
the fleet off Cadiz till, in July 1797, he was sent 
with a small squadron to seize a richly-laden 
Spanish ship which lmd taken refuge at Santa 
Cruz. He was instructed to levy a heavy contri- 
bution on the town if the treasure was not given 
up; but the troops which lie had asked for weie 
not granted, the ships were powerlesR, and the 
landing force at bis disposal was quite inadequate. 
With it, such as it was, however, the attack was 
made on the night of 21st July; lmt in the daik- 
ness the boats missed the mole, and landing irregu- 
larly were repulsed with severe loss. Nelson him- 
self had his right elbow shattered by' a grape-shot. 
He was carried on board his ship, where the arm 
was amputated, hut on rejoining the fleet he was 
compelled to return to England. 

In the following March, 1798, he hoisted his flag 
on hoard the Vanguard of seventy-four guns, and 
sailed from St Helens to rejoin the fleet off Cadiz. 
He was immediately' sent into the Mediterranean 
in command of a small squadron, with orders to 
ascertain the object of the French armament at 
Toulon. The secret was, however, too well kept ; 
and the Vanguard , being dismasted in a violent 
gale, was obliged to put into San Pietro off 
Sardinia to relit, while the French expedition 
sailed on its way to Egypt. On 7th June Nelson 
was reinforced by ten sail of the line ; hut his 
frigates had all parted company, and, under some 
misapprehension of orders, did not rejoin him. 
He was thus left without means of learning any- 
thing about the French further than that they had 
sailed from Toulon. His hope to get news at 
Naples proved vain, and it was only when he 
arrived off Messina that he heard that the French 
had captured Malta, but had sailed again some days 
before. Their destination was unknown ; lie con- 
jectured that it might he Egypt, and he hastened 
thither, only to find that there was no trace of 
them. He had in fact passed within a few leagues 
of them, but without seeing them, He returned 
by the coast of Asia, put into Syracuse, where he 
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watered, and was meditating going up the Archi- 
pelago to Constantinople, when he at last learned 
that? after all, they had gone to Egypt. Thither 
he immediately followed, and on the evening of 
1st August found their fleet lying at anchor in 
Aboukir Bay. His plans had long before been 
formed and discussed with the several captains 
under his orders, everything was ready, and no 
explanatory signals were needed. His tleet was 
numerically inferior to that of the French, and 
became still more so by the accident of the 
Gullnden getting aground and being unable to take 
any part in the battle ; but the wind was blowing 
along the French line, and, by concentrating his 
attack on the weather end of it, it was crushed by 
superior force, while the leeward-most ships were 
unable to render any assistance ; and thus, creep- 
ing gradually down the line, he captured or destroyed 
the whole, with the exception of the two rear- 
most ships, and two of the frigates, which fled. 

Never, in recent times, had there been a victory 
so complete, so overwhelming ; and when Nelson 
with his shattered ileet returned to Naples he was 
tlie object of an enthusiastic adoration which knew 
no hounds. Tile queen, in her intense hatred of 
the murderers of her sister, welcomed their con- 
queror with all the ardour of a passionate nature, 
and Lady Hamilton (q.v.), the wife of the English 
ambassador, fell on his breast in a paroxysm of 
hysterical rapture. A woman of extreme beauty, 
winning manners, and shady antecedents, first the 
mistress and then the wife of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, she enslaved Nelson by her charms, and the 
two beuame hound by a liaison which death only 
severed. At homo Nelson was raised to the peer- 
age by the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile ; 
parliament voted him a pension of £2000 a year, 
and the East India Company awarded him a sum 
of £10,000. Turkey and Russia sent him hand- 
some and costly presents, and the king of Naples 
conferred on him the title of Duke of Bronte, in 
Sicily, with an estate valued at £3000 a year, 
though during Nelson’s life its revenues seem to 
have been in abeyance. 

The government of Naples had already concluded 
an alliance with Austria and declared war against 
France ; hut the French army swept away the 
Neapolitan troops almost without resistance, and 
the Neapolitan Jacobins received their French 
brethren with open arms. For the king and his 
court safety was only in flight, and Nelson con- 
ducted them to Palermo. Afterwards, returning 
as the king’s representative, he sternly annulled 
the convention which Cardinal Ruffo, contrary to 
the king’s express orders, had made with the rebels ; 
he forced the traitors to surrender at discretion, 
and lie promptly hanged Caracciolo (q.v.), one of 
their leaders, who had added perjury to treason, 
and having accepted a command as commodore in 
the kind’s navy had betrayed his trust, and waged 
war against the authority he was pledged to main- 
tain. 

The affairs of Naples were not yet regulated, the 
outposts held by the French and their sympathisers 
were not yet all reduced, when, on July 19, 1799, 
Nelson received an order from Lord Keith, the 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, to bring 
or send the greater part of Ids force to Minorca, 
which he conceived to be threatened by a joint 
attack of France and Spain. Nelson refused to 
obey the order ; and when it was repeated in still 
more positive terms, he contented himself with 
sending Sir John Duckworth, his second in com- 
mand, while he himself remained at Naples or 
Palermo, and controlled the blockade of Malta 
which was carried on unremittingly during the 
whole time. The Admiralty censurecl Mm for his 
disobedience ; and indeed it can scarcely be main- 
aao 


tained that the affairs of Naples were of such 
paramount importance as to justify this extra- 
ordinary breach of discipline, the motives of which 
have been nmch discussed. Perhaps the true 
explanation of his conduct is that a severe wound 
in the head, which he had received at the Nile, 
had seriously affected his general health, and 
caused a depression of spirits which it needed some 
violent stimulus to overcome. Happy at last in 
the capture of tlie two ships which had escaped 
from Aboukir Bay, he obtained leave to resign his 
command, which the state of his health rendered 
irksome, and made his way home overland, by way 
of Vienna and Dresden, in company with Lady 
Hamilton and her husband, for whom' he professed 
and appears to have truly entertained a real 
affection and esteem. lie arrived in England in 
November 1800. The four months spent on tire 
journey had done much to re-establish his health, 
and he immediately volunteered for active service. 
His meeting witli his wife could not possibly be a 
happy one ; and after an angry interview they 
parted never to see each other again. 

On 1st January 1801 Nelson was promoted to be 
vice-admiral, and a few days later was appointed 
second in command of the expedition ordered to 
tlie Baltic, under Sir Hyde Parker. He hoisted 
his flag in the St George, hut that ship being too 
large for the approaches to Copenhagen, he moved 
into tlie Elephant when the attack was determined 
on. The whole conduct of this attack was en- 
trusted to Nelson, with the smaller ships of the 
fleet, Parker, with the others, remaining at anchor 
some miles distant. After a furious combat of 
from three to four horn’s’ duration, the enemy’s 
ships were subdued. The shore batteries still con- 
tinued to fire, till Nelson sent a flag of truce on 
shore to point out that the worst sufferers from the 
continued engagement were the crews of the beaten 
ships, which received a great part of the fire of both 
parties. A suspension of hostilities was agreed on 
to permit of the prisoners being removed ; and this 
led to an armistice, which tlie news of the czar’s 
death shortly afterwards converted into a peace. 
Nelson, who was raised a step in the peerage and 
became a viscount, succeeded Parker as commander- 
in- chief ; hut, liis health having given way, he was 
permitted to return to England. He arrived in 
the beginning of July, and was at once ordered to 
undertake the defence of the coast, in view of the 
preparations for invasion which were being made 
m France ; and though he failed in an attempt to 
destroy the flotilla collected in Boulogne, lii, watch 
was so vigilant that the boats never ventured from 
under the protection of their chains and batteries. 

On the renewal of the war Nelson was at once 
sent out to the Mediterranean, where, with his flag 
in the Victory, he cruised for more than eighteen 
months in front of Toulon, drawing back occasion- 
ally to Madalena for water and refreshment. 
During one of these absences, in March 1805, the 
French fleet put to sea under the command of 
Vice-admiral Villeneuve, and got clear away to 
Gibraltar, to Cadiz, and to Martinique, where they 
expected to be joined by the fleet from Brest. 
Nekon, however, though delayed for six weeks by 
his ignorance of where Villeneuve had gone, was 
only twenty days behind him ; and Villeneuve, 
deceived as to the English numbers, and unwilling 
to risk an engagement which might frustrate his 
ulterior object, hastily returned to Europe. Nelson 
again followed, again outsailed his enemy, and 
arrived off Cadiz some days before the French 
approached tlie shores of Europe. Then, conceiv- 
ing that Villeueuve’s aim might he to overpower 
the fleet olf Brest, he went north and reinforced 
it with most of his ships, returning himself to 
England. It was hut for a few weeks. Within a 
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fortnight) it) was known that Villeneuve had gone 
to Cadiz, and Nelson was ordered to resume the 
command. He did so on 2,5th September, and for 
the next month kept a close watch on the port, 
while hia ileet was being gradually increased in 
numbers. He was especially desirous that he 
.should have snllieieut force. Wliat lie wauled was 
not merely an honourable victmy gained by an 
inferior ileet, but the annihilation of the enemy. 
Villeueuve was meantime urged by positive and 
repented orders to put to sea, and on 20th October, 
having learned that .some of the English ships had 
gone tu Gibraltar, he reluctantly came out. Of 
French and Spanish ships combined there were 
with him thirty-three ; with Nelson there were 
twenty-seven. 

At daybreak on the 21st the two (leets were in 
piesence of each other oil' Capo Trafalgar, and 
NeNon, who several days before had given out 
and explained his plan of attack, at once made the 
signal to hear up towauls the enemy. The wind 
was very light, and it was noon liofoie the lee 
division of the Ileet, under Uollingwood in the 
Royal Sovereign, broke through the rear of tiie 
Euuico-Spiuiish line. Nelson, with the other 
division, had reserved to himself the duty of over- 
awing. the van, till, convinced that they had no 
immediate intention of turning to support their 
real, he bore up and throw himself on their centre. 
As the Victory passed astein of Villeneuve’s llag- 
sliip, she fell foul of the lieilouiahle of seven ty- 
futir guns, and her quarter-deck became exposed 
to the musketry fire from the Rcifuuf a tile's tops, 
Nelson, while standing speaking to Captain Hardy, 
fell mortally wounded by a " shot on the left 
shoulder, which, striking obliquely downwards, 
passed through the spine. He was carried below, 
and died some tin ea hours later, just as the battle 
ended in the decisive victory of the English. The 
enemy’s Ileet was annihilated. 

Nelson’s budy was brought home, and, after lying 
in state at Greenwich, was interred with much 
pomp in the crypt of St Paul’s, In the cathedral 
above a gorgeous monument has been erected to 
his memory, and numerous others throughout the 
laud hear witness to the deep feeling which his 
splendid services awakened. 

His Life by Clarke anil M* Arthur (2 vols. 1809) 
is written with more credulity than critical accuracy. 
Suutliay’s famous Life (2 vols.) datus from 1828. The 
best record of Nelson’s services is his Dispatcher and 
Letters, edited by 8ir 1ST. Harris Nicolas (7 vols. 8vo, 
184-1— ‘LU ) ; there is a selection from the Letters and Dis- 
patches by the author of the present artioie (188(1). 
Hia relations with the queen of Naples and Lady 
Hamilton are related in very full detail in J. U Jeaffrc- 
aon's The Queen of Naples and Lord Nelson (2 vols. 1889), 
and Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson (2 vols. 1888). 

Nelson, Robert, was horn in Loudon on 22d 
June 103(1, a rich Turkey Merchant's son, and, 
after a brief space at St Paul’s school, removed 
with his widowed mother to Dryfield in Gloucester- 
shire, where he was brought up by Dr George Bull. 
In 1080, the year of Ins election to the Royal 
Society, he set out with Halley on a twenty months’ 
tour in France and lLaly, returning from Italy with 
Lady Theophila Lucy (1054-170,5), a widow, and 
daughter to the Earl of Berkeley, who in 1083 
became his wife, and who soon after was converted 
to Catholicism by Cardinal Howard and Bossuet. 
Her ill-health had taken them again to Italy at 
the time of the Revolution ; but Nelson was from 
the first a (passive) Jacobite, and on his return to 
England in 1691 he joined the Nonjurors. He was 
received back into tire Established Church in 1710, 
though he still would not join in the prayers for 
Queen Anne ; and he died at Kensington on 16th 
January 1714. A man whose whole life was 


devoted to doing good, one of the earliest members 
of both the S. P.C.lv. and S.l’.G., the 1 pious ’ Robert 
Nelson was the author of live devotional works of 
one of which, the Kcsticuls and Fusts (1703), 10 000 
copies weie sold in four and a half yems. ’ ’ 

Bee the Lives by W. H. Teale (2 vols. 1810-40) and 
<J. F. Sucre tan ( I860 ) ; also Abbey’s Enylish Chunk in 
Ike Eighteenth Century (new ed. 1887). 

Nelson River issues from the north end of 
Lake Winnipeg in Canada, and, after a north- 
easterly course of 400 miles through Kcewatin 
falls into Hudson Bay. _ It discharges an enormous 
quantity of water, and is navigable for 127 miles 
from its mouth, though only some 70 or 80 miles 
for large .steamers. For the railway from 'Winni- 
peg, see Hudson Bay. 

Ncluinbft ( Nehtmhinm ), a genus of aquatic 
plants included by some botanists in the natural 
order Nyiiiphieacem (q.v,); lint by others con- 
stituted into an order, Neluinliiaeoie, diilering in 
the want of albumen in the seed, and in the distinct 
carpels, which arc buried in the cavities of a lame 
fleshy receptacle. The Rowers and leaves ate 
very similar to those of water-lilies. The species 
are few, and are found in the warm parts of Asia, 
in the north of Africa, and in North America. 
They are all distinguished liy the beauty of their 
flowers. lY. s/icciosiun is the Egyptian" Bean of 
Pythagoras, the Lotus and Ttmaru of the Hindus, 
and the Lieu-Hoa of the Chinese, liv the ancients 
it was lcgarded as the emblem of fertility; with 
it the Egyptians deem ated tho heads of their 
idols Isis and Osiris. ’Pile Hindus hold it sacred, 
and with them it is the limiting shell of Vishnu 
and the throne of Brahma, Tho Tibetans em- 
bellished their temples and altars with it. it is 
also much esteemed and cultivated in China and 
elsewhere in the East for its sends, routs, leaf- 
stalks, and flower-stalks, nil of which arc eaten. 
It lias been used as food by the Egyptians from 
remote antiquity. The seeds are in size anil shape 
like acorns, with a taste more delicate than that 
of almonds. The 
root contains 
much starch, 
and a kind of 
arrowroot may 
be obtained 
from it ; and 
powdered it 
makes excellent 
soup witli milk 
or water. Great 
quantities are 
pickled with salt 
and vinegar, and 
eaten with rice. 

The flowers are 
generally rose- 
coloured, seldom 
white. The 
ancient Egyp- 
tian mode of 
sowing this 
plant, by enclos- 
ing each seed in 
ahull of clay and 
throwing it into the water, is practised at the 
present uay in India, — N. lutciun ih a North Ainer 
lean species, with yellow (lowers, extending almosl 
as far north as Philadelphia. The farinaceous 
roots are agreeable when boiled. 

NcmatluHmia, or Nkmatiielmintiieh (Gr 
uema, ‘a thread,’ and heliums, 'an in ten Unit 
worm ’), a general namo applied to the thread 
worms or nematodes, such as A sear is (q.v.), Guinea 
worm ( q.v.), Trichina ( q.v.), to the somewhat distinc 
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Gouliuhe or hair-cels, and to the more remotely 
allied Acauthoccphala or Echnwrh j/ndms (q.v.). 
Tlie more important parasitic threadworms will he 
noted under that title. 

Semen, anciently the name of a deep and well- 
watered valley of Argoii-,, in the Peloponnesus, 
between Cleoiiie and Phliu-s. It lies north and 
south, and is from two to three miles long and 
more than half a mile broad. It possessed a sacred 
grove, with a magnificent temple of Zeus, and was 
celebrated for the games called the A eitiettu Games, 
one of the great national festivals of tire Greeks, 
rtce Athletics. 

Kemertea. an important class of ‘ worms,’ the 
members of which are mostly marine. They are 
unsegmented, covered with cilia, and often brightly 
coloured. Their habitat is usually in sand or mud, 
hut many are able to swim, while a few are 
parasitic. In diet they seem to he mainly, if not 
wholly, carnivorous. The body is very extensile, 
and in Linens ina.eimt/s may measure 15 feet in 
length. Most of them break readily and even 
spontaneously, the fragments being in some cases 
able to form a fresh head and body. Among their 
remarkable characters may he noted the presence 
of a long protrusible offensive proboscis which lies 
quite apart from the gut in a special sheath along 
the back, and the occurrence of two curious ciliated 
pits, perhaps respiratory in function, opening on 
the sides of the head, and sometimes reaching as 
far inwards as the brain. Two nerve cords extend 
from the brain along the sides of the body, occasion- 
ally approaching one another ventral!, y or even 
dorsal ly. The sexes are separate, and there is 
frequently a remarkable metamorphosis in develop- 
ment. According to Professor Hubrecht, the 
nemerteans exhibit in the proboscis, its sheath, and 
the two head-slits distinct affinities with verte- 
brates. 

Nemesis, according to Hesiod, the daughter 
of Night, was originally the personification of the 
moral feeling of right and a just horror of criminal 
actions — in other words, of the conscience. After- 
wards, when an enlarged experience convinced men 
that a divine will found room for its activity amid 
the little occurrences of human life, Nemesis came 
to be regarded as the power who constantly pre- 
serves or restores the moral equilibrium of earthly 
affairs — preventing mortals from reaching that 
excessive prosperity which would lead them to 
forget the reverence duo to the immortal gods, or 
visiting them with wholesome calamities in the 
midst of their happiness. Hence originated the 
latest and loftiest conception of Nemesis, as the 
being to whom was entrusted the execution of the 
decrees of a strict retributive providence— the 
awful and mysterious avenger of wrong, who 
punishes and humbles haughty evil-doers in par- 
ticular. Nemesis was thus regarded as allied to 
Ate (q.v.) and the JSnmenides (q.v.). She was 
represented in the older times as a young virgin, 
resembling Venus ; in later times, as clothed with 
the tunic and peplus, sometimes with swords in her 
hands and a wlieel at her foot, a griffin also having 
his right paw upon the wlieel ; sometimes in a 
chariot drawn by griffins. There was a famous 
temple of Nemesis at Klianmns in Africa, where 
important fragments of the statue of Nemesis by 
Phidias were discovered in 1890. 

, Ncini, Lake OF, an extinct crater, 20 miles 
S. of Home, accounted for its beauty the gem of 
the Alban Mountains. There was here a famous 
temple of Diana, portions of which have been 
recently excavated, Henan’s Pretre da Nanii 
(1885) gives the place additional interest. 

Neiliopliila, a genus of herbaceous annuals 
belonging to the Hydropliyllaeeie, with pinnatilid 


leaves and conspicuous ilovien-. Natives of North 
America, they are cultivated in European guldens, 
the A. inuynis being prized as a border plant on 
account of its showy ilowers, blue with a white 
centre. Other species are A. atomaria and A. 
muculata. 

Nemours, an ancient town of 42CS inhabitants 
in the French depaitment of iSeine-et-Mame, 40 
miles SE. of Paris by rail, gives a ducal title to 
the second son of Louis-Philippe, bom in 1814. 

Nenagh, a market-town of County Tippeiary, 
28 miles NE. of Limerick by rail. The ancient 
Norman keep, called Nenagh Hound, is a striking 
object. Pop. 5422. 

Nemtills, the reputed author of a Historiu Lrit- 
omnn , evidently of Cymric origin. It gives the 
mythical account of the origin of the Hiltons, the 
Homan occupation, the settlement of the Saxons, 
and closes with the twelve victorious battles of 
King Arthur. The writer is extremely credulous 
and feeble in judgment, but be has preserved valu- 
able fragments of eariier treatises. The name of 
Nennius occurs in two prologues extant, hut these 
are auspiciously superior in style to the poor Latinity 
of the history itself. The text was edited by the 
Hew Joseph Stevenson for the English Historical 
Society in I SHS. See the criticism in De la llov- 
derie’s L’Hi.^turia JJritoninn (Paris, 1883), besides 
works by Skene anil Hhys. 

Ncocomian. See Cuetaceouh System. 
Neolithic. See Flint Implements. 

Ne.oi>liyte (fir. neophntos, from ncos, ‘new,’ 
and phao^ ‘I grow’), the name given in early 
ecclesiastical language to persons recently con- 
verted to Christianity. The word is used in this 
sense by St Paul (1 Tim. iii. (3). The name neo- 
phyte is also applied in Homan usage to newly- 
ordained priests, and sometimes, though more 
rarely, to the novices of a religious order. 

Neoplatonism, the last form of Hellenic 
philosophy, the system of an illustrious succession 
of ancient philosophers who claimed to found their 
doctrines arid speculations on those of Plato. 
Strictly speaking, however, the Platonic philosophy 
expired with Plato’s immediate disciples, Speusippus 
and Xenoerates. Neoplatonism is an attempt to 
combine Plato’s doctrine of the Ideas, developed by 
Aristotle, and supplemented with an ethical system 
akin to that of the Stoics, with the oriental doctrine 
of Emanation ; it does for Hellenism something like 
what Philo did for Judaism, finch amalgamation 
came about most naturally in Alexandria. Placed 
at tlie junction of two continents, Asia and Africa, 
and close to tlie most cultivated and intellectual 
regions of Europe, that celebrated city naturally 
became a focus for the chief religions and philo- 
sophies of tlie ancient world, Here the East and 
the West, Greek culture and oriental enthusiasm,, 
met and mingled j and here Christianity sought a 
home, and by the liberality of its sympathies 
strove to quell the myriad discords of Paganism. 

Authorities have differed as to how much 
should he included under the term Neoplatonism. 
By some it is used to designate the whole new 1 
intellectual movement proceeding from Alexandria, 
comprising, in this broad view, the philosophy of 
Pliilo-Judaius and of Niimenius the Syrian; of 
Christian Fathers like Clemens Alexandrians and 
Origen ; of tlie Gnostics ; and of Ammonias Saccas 
and liis successors. But tlie best authorities 
restrict the application of the term to the fourth of 
these series. Plotinus, its real founder, resuscitated 
Plato ; Proelus gave the world another Aristotle ; 
in the person of Julian the Apostate Neoplatonism 
became master of tlie world, and for three centuries 
it was a formidable rival to Christianity. The 
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Neupktunint 1 - aimed at constructing a religion on 
a liasia of dialectics. They shove to attain a 
knowledge of the Highest, and the way in which 
they endeavoured to accomplish this was by assum- 
ing' the existence of a capacity in man for passing 
beyond the limit of bis empiiicnl knowledge, and 
acquiring an intuitive knowledge of the absolute, 
the true— that which is beyond and above the 
fluctuations and dubieties of ‘opinion.’ This im- 
personal faculty is called Eestusy. -By means of it 
man — ceasing, however, to be individual mail— can 
identify himself with the Absolute (or Infinite). 
Plotinus, in fact, set out from the belief that 
‘philosophy’ is only possible tlnough the identity 
ol the thinker, or rather of (be subjective thought, 
with the thing thought of, 01 the objective thought. 
This intuitive gru-por ‘vision’ of the Absolute is 
not constant ; we can neither force nor letain it by 
an effoitof will ; it springs from a divine inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm higher anil purer than that of 
poel or prophet, and is the choicest ‘gift of <!od.’ 

The god of Plotinus and the other Alexandrians 
is a mystical Trinity, The Divine Nature contains 
within it three Hypostases (Substances) ; its basis, 
if we may so speak, is Unity or Primitive Light. 
This Unity is not itself any ihhttj , but the principle 
of all things ; it is absolute good, absolute per- 
fection ; and, though it is utterly incapable of being 
conceived by the understanding, there is that in 
man which assures him that it — the incompre- 
hensible, the ineffable — is. From Unity, us the 
primordial source of all things, emanates Pure 
Intelligence (A'ous), its reflection and image, that 
by which it is intuitively apprehended ; from Pure 
Intelligence, in turn, emanates the ‘ Soul of the 
World,’ whose creative activity produces the souls of 
men and animals, and ‘ Nature j’ and finally, from 
Natuie proceeds ‘Matter,’ which, however, is 
subjected by Plotinus to such refinement of defini- 
tion that it loses all its grossness — though he is 
no dualist, and glories in the beauty of the world. 
Unity, Pure Intelligence, and the World-Soul thus 
constitute the Plotinian Triad, with which is 
connected, as we have seen, the doctrine of an 
eternal Emanation. Human souls, whose source 
is the Pure Intelligence, are — by some mysterious 
fate — imprisoned here in perishable bodies, and 
the higher sort are ever striving to rcascend to 
their original home. 

Tim most distinguished pupil of Plotinus was 
Porphyry, who mainly devoted himself to ex- 
pounding and qualifying the philosophy of his 
miistoi. In him we see for the first time the 
presence of a distinctively anti-Christian tendency. 
Neoplatonism, which can only he properly under- 
stood when we regard it as an attempt to place 
Paganism on a philosophical basis— to make the 
Greek religion philosophical, and Greek philosophy 
religions — did not consciously set out as the antag- 
•onist of Christianity. Neither Ammonius Saccas 
nor Plotinus assailed the new faith ; hut as the 
latter continued to grow, and to attract many of 
the most powerful intellects of the age into its 
service, this latent antipathy began to snow itself. 
Porphyry wrote against Christianity ; Iamhliehus, 
the most noted of his pupils, did the same. The 
latter also introduced a theurgic or ‘ magical ’ 
element into Neoplatonism, teaching, among other 
tilings, that certain mystical exercises and symbols 
exercised a supernatural influence over the divini- 
ties. _ Magic and spiritualism are always popular, 
and it is therefore not wonderful that Iamhliehus 
should have had numerous followers. rEdesius 
succeeded to his master’s chair. From the school 
of one of his disciples, Maximus, came the 
Emperor Julian, whose patronage for a moment 
shed a gleam of splendour over Neoplatonism, and 
seemed to promise it a universal victory. 


After a succession of able hut not always con- 
sistent teacheis, among whom is to be leckoued tbe 
noble Hypatia, we reach Proclus, the last meal 
Neoplalonist, who belongs to the oth centurv/a 
man of prodigious learning, and of an enthusiastic 
temperament, in whom the pagan-religious, and 
consequently anti-Christian, temlencv ot the Neo- 
platonic philosophy culminated. His ontology 
was based on Lhe Triad of Plotinus, but was c<m- 
siderabiy modified in detail; lie exalted ‘Faith’ 
above ‘ Science ’ as a means of reaching the 
Absolute Unity ; was a believer in Theurgy, and so 
naturally laid great stress upon tbe ancient C’lial- 
dtean oracles, Orphic hymns, mysteries, &e, , which 
he regarded as divine revelations, and of which lie 
considered himself — as, indeed, lie was — the last 
great ‘interpreter.’ His hostility to the Christian 
leligion was keen; in its success lie saw only the 
triumph of a vulgar popular superstition over the 
relined and beautiful theories of philosophy ; it 
was as if lie beheld a horde of barbarians defacin' 1 
tbe statues and rounds of the Pantheon. The 
disciples of Proclus were numerous, hut not re- 
markable for talent. Perhaps the ablest of his 
successors was Damascius, in whose time the 
Emperor Justinian, by an arbitrary decree, closed 
the schools of the heathen philosophers. Neo- 
platonism soon ceased to exist as a system ; but it 
served as a schoolmaster to bring the medieval 
thinkers to Plato and Aristotle, it served as the 
nurse of Christian mysticism, and it had helped to 
mould the mind of Augustine. From a scientific 
point of view it was retiogressivo, perverse, absurd ; 
yet in the moral and religious sphere it maintained 
a high and holy ideal, and fostered a linn belief in 
that which is above the empirical. 

Sen Zeller’s History of Greek Ph ilosophy ; Uebonveg 
and the other historians of philosophy ; licrzog-l’litt’a 
Hath nctiklopiulic ; the church histories; Kingsley’s 
Ahxnmtria and her Schools, and liis II upatiii ; Bigg’s 
Christian Plalonists of Alexandria ( 188“)) ; , Simon. His- 
toirc dc I’Eculc d' Alexandras (1815); Yiicliernt, Histoire 
critique <lc VlZcole d’Alexantlrie (1851); and the articles 
in this work on 1 ‘lato, Stoicism, Philo, ouiuen, 
Gnostics, 1‘lotinus, PonrHYiw, Iamblichus, Phoclus. 

Neo-PytliaKoreaiUSlll stood to Pythagoras 
somewhat as Neoplatonism did to Plato, and 
was an Alexandrian development under oriental 
influences. It originated in the first half of the 
century before Christ, and was accordingly the 
predecessor of Neoplatonism. Neo-Pythagoreans 
may he divided into two groups, according as their 
aims were mainly practical — the purification and 
ennobling of life l»y asceticism, including theurgy, 
or more modestly metaphysical — basing their views 
on the Pythagorean theory of numbers (sec Pytha- 
GOKAS). Of the former school Apollonius (q.v.) of 
Tyana is the most conspicuous example ; of the 
latter, Moderatus of Gades, Nicomachns of Gerasa 
(2d century A.D.), Archytas (q.v.), and Sextius. 
See the works cited at Neoplatonism. 

Neozoic ( Gr. , ‘ new life ’ ), a term introduced by 
Edward Forbes to include all the strata from the 
Trias to the most recent deposits. Few geologists 
have adopted the term ; the systems in question 
being generally divided into the groups of Secondary 
or Mesozoic, Tertiary or Cainozoic, and Quaternary 
or Post-Tertiary. 

Nepal, an independent kingdom of India, lying 
on the southern face of Lhe Himalayas, is bounded 
on the N. by Tibet, on the S. and IV. by Bengal, 
and on the E. by Sikkim, a protected state. Long. 
80° 6'— 8S° 14' E. It is 512 miles in length, by 
70 to 150 in breadth. Area, 54,000 sq. ni. ; pop. 
estimated by native authorities at more than 
5,500,000, though probably half that number is 
nearer the mark. The northern parts of the state 
embrace the main range of the Himalayas (q.v.), 
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I w jth its offset spurs, on which stand tlie great 
I peaks of Everest, Diwalagiri, &e. On the south of 
I the state lies the Terai. The intervening territory 
j consists of mountain-ridges, embracing several 
valleys drained by the Kmniali, Oaiulak, Kosi, and 
other rivers. The climate of course varies greatly 
according to the altitude j the principal valley, in 
which stands the capital Ivhalmaudu (q.v.), has a 
I climate like that of southern Europe. The soil is 
very fertile, in some districts producing three crops 
in the year. The hillsides are terraced and the 
land is irrigated. Rice, opium, rape, linseed, 
tobacco, and various eeieals and pulses are the 
more important products. Several minerals, as 
copper, iron, sulphur, and others exist, hut are 
little worked. The forests contain valuable timber 
trees. Nepal has extensive trading relations with 
the provinces of British India, reaching the annual 
average value of £2,000,000, and with Tibet, the 
details of which are not known. The valleys are 
inhabited by numerous different hill-tribes, partly 
aboriginal, partly of Mongolian or I 'bineso descent ; 
hut the dominant nice are the Goorkhas (q.v.), 
whose ancestors came to the Himalayan slopes from 
Uajputana in the 12th century, though it was not 
until 1700 that they made themselves masters of 
Nepal. They rapidly subdued the hill-valleys to 
east and west of them, and, after a war with China 
(1789-02), on account of Tibet, in which the 
Goorkhas were worsted, and a period of great 
internal disorder, Nepal came into conflict with 
the Indian government. VTar followed; in 1815 
Sir David Ocliterlony defeated the Goorkha armies 
, in the west, and peace was agreed to ; hut, the 
, treaty not having been signed by the king of 
' Nepal, a British force, .'(3,000 strong, advanced in 
1 the succeeding year to within three days’ march of 
j Khatmundu, aiid compelled the Goorkhas to sign 
i Hie treaty. Since Unit they have ceased their en- 
croachments on British territory, and during the 
Mutiny voluntarily sent to the assistance of the 
| British a force which rendered useful service in the 
| reduction of Oudh. The real ruler of the country 
I is the prime-minister ; Sir Jang Bahadur held this 
| office from 184G to his death in 4 877, and was 
succeeded by his son. But he was slain and sup- 
planted by the head of a rival faction in 1885. 

' Nepenthes. Bee Insectivorous Plants. 

Nepheline (Gr. nephele, ‘a cloud;’ in allusion 
to the mimnal becoming cloudy when immersed in a 
strong acid), a lock-forming mineral of some im- 
i portance. It is colourless, white or yellowish, and 
i usually crystallises in hexagonal prisms with 
1 various modifications. It has a hardness of 5J to 
| 6, and sp. gr. of 2J or thereabouts. It occurs in 
! various volcanic rocks, as in certain basalts 
' (lieplieline-basalts), in which it plays the part of 
I felspar in ordinary basalt (plagioclase-basalt). In 
I these fine-grained rocks the crystalline granules of 
nepheline are of microscopic size ; in tire more 
| coarsely crystalline nepheline- basalts ( nephelinites) 

( the crystals are readily seen by the naked eye. 
Pine crystals often occur in drusv cavities in such 
rocks. Elieolite (Gr. elaion, ‘oil’) is a variety 
of nepheline with a greasy lustre, which seldom 
assumes a crystalline form. It is dark greenish, 
gray, or brown in colour, and appears to occur only 
in plulonic rocks, as in the syenites of Frederiks- 
viirn and Lam-rig in Norway. 

Ncplielium. Bee Litciii. 

Nephrite, a mineral usually called Jade (q.v.), 
and known also as Beilstein, of Axestone. It is a 
hard, tough mineral found in Turkestan, in Siberia, 
in Bhutan, in New Caledonia, in the Marquesas, 
in British Columbia, and in Alaska. It is a com- 
position of silicate of calcium and magnesium, with 
lime, alumina, sodium, and protoxide of iron. The 


bright green of some of the more highly -prized speci- 
mens is probably due to oxide of nickel. Borne speci- 
mens in India ( where it is not native ) strike fire with 
steel, and are therefore not pme nephrite. What 
is most generally known as oriental jade is a pale- 
greenish nephrite, more or le-.-, opaque, veiy hard, 
hut with u peculiar giefisy feeling to the" touch 
This quality is more often seen in vases, No., the 
finer and rarer colours being used for personal 
ornaments. Much of wlmt is called Oceanic 
jade, because found in the South Sea Islands ami 
New Zealand, is not true nephrite, but is neverthe- 
less a beautiful and valuable mineral. Nephrite 
(Greek nephrus, ‘kidney’) was supposed to be a 
charm against nephritic diseases, and had many 
other virtues ascribed to it ; in China to this 
day jade ornaments are believed to afford pro- 
tection from lightning. The old Aryan belief 
in this may account for the wide distribution of 
jade ornaments although deposits of the mineral 
are so limited. The specimens of nephrite obtained 
from prehistoric ‘finds’ ill Em ope were believed to 
have been imported horn Asia. But recently the 
mineral lias been discovered in place at Jordans- 
mUhl in Silesia; and the water-worn fragments 
found at Neueiiburger See have probably been 
derived from some local source not yet detected. 

Nephritis (Gr. nrph.ru i, ’kidney’), inflamma- 
tion of the Kidneys (q.v.). 

Neponutk (or Pojiuk), John op, the patron 
saint of Bohemia, who is honoured as a martyr of 
the seal of confession, was born at Poinuk, a few 
miles BE. from Pilsen, about 1330. Having studied 
at the university of Prague and taken holy orders, 
lie held various ecclesiastical offices in Prague, and 
was appointed confessor to Sophia, wife of King 
Wenccslaus IV. For refusing to betray to this 
monarch the confession of the queen John was put 
to the torture, then tied hand and foot, and Hung 
into the Moldan, in March 1383. His memoiy was 
cherished with peculiar affection by the Bohemian 
people, and in 1729 lie was canonised by Pope 
Benedict XIII. His memory is celebrated on 16th 
May. By some historians two distinct personages 
of the same name are enumerated— one, the martyr 
of the confessional, the other, a victim to the simoni- 
acal tyranny of Weneeslnus ; but the identity of the 
two is sustained by Palackv, Gatchiclitn rut* Batmen, 
iii. 62. In 1855 j-Vbul tried to prove that John of 
Nepomuk was a merely Catholic transformation of 
the people’s darling, the heretical John Hiiss. See 
Wratislaw’s Life, Legend, and Canommtion of 
St John Nepomticcn (1873). 

Nepos, Cornelius, a Roman historical writer, 
was a native of Pavia, as Mommsen thinks, of 
Hostilia (now Ostiglin), as its citizens believed 
they proved by erecting a statue in ISOS. He was 
the contemporary and friend of Cicero, Attieus, 
aud Catullus, ami was probably still alive in 25 
or 24 b.c. The ancients ascribed to him the follow- 
ing works : Chronica, Exeniplorum Libri, Lives of 
Cato and Cicero, and Le Viris Illustrihus. The 
last is supposed to have consisted of sixteen bonks, 
but only twenty-live brief biographies of warriors 
and statesmen, mostly Greeks, have survived. 
These biographies are untrustworthy as history, 
hut are written in a clear ami elegant style, 
although affected archaisms and euphuistic manner- 
isms are not unfrequent. Until the middle of the 
16th century they were generally ascribed to 
.IlmiliuR Prohus (4th century); but in 1569 the 
famous Dionysius Lambinns claimed them as part 
of the lost work of Cornelius Nepos. Other good 
editions are those of Cellarins (1689) and, in 
modern days, Nipperdey _(2d ed. _ 1879). Bee 
Freudenberg, Qtta-dionex historical m G. Nepotis 
vitas ( 1839). 
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Nepotism (Ital. ne/iote, ‘a nephew’), a word 
n*ed to signify the system or custom practised by 
se\ eral popes subsequent to Innocent VIII. of 
granting high honours, dignities, offices., pensions, 
and the like to their family leladons, generally 
their nephews, altogether irrespective of meiit. 

Neptuuc, the Italian god of the sea. Attempts 
have Keen made to show that his worship goes 
hack to Aryan times, by identifying his name with 
the Sanskrit and Iranian Apuni NapaL, ‘ offspring 
of the water.’ lint this is one of those unfortun- 
ate identifications which show that comparative 
mythologists are not always comparative phil- 
ologists. Fmther, as tlieie is nothing whatever to 
make it in the least probable that Neptune was 
ever anything hut a sea-god, and as the primitive 
Aiyans weie not acquainted with the sea, it is 
evident that he cannot have been an Aryan deity. 
Indeed, as it was not until after the Italians had 
entered Italy that they became at all familiar with 
the sea, it was probably not until after they had 
settled in Italy that they made acquaintance with 
Neptune. Nor in all probability was he their own 
in ven Lion. IVe may conjecture that he was 
borrowed by them from the Etruscans, a maritime 
nation, who worshipped as their sea-god Nethuns 
01 Netlmnus. Hail the Italians never come in 
contact in historical times with the Greeks, 
Netlumus or NepLmus would have remained a 
mere abstraction, like all other Italian deities, wlm 
were rather iiuminu than personal beings. Bnt 
communication with Greece resulted in the Italians 
identifying their god of the sea with Poseidon ( q. v. ), 
the Greeks’ god of the sea. — For the planet Nep- 
tune, see Planets i for the Neptunist theory, see 
Geology, Vol. V. p. US. 

Nerlmdda (more correctly Narbada), a river 
of India, rises on the Amarkantak plateau, .14!), 'i 
feet above sea-level, in 22“ 4P N. lat. , 81° 49’ E. 
long., and Hows west, through the Central Provinces, 
past Jabalpur (190 miles from its source), through 
the great depression between the Vindhya Moun- 
tains on the north and the Satpura Mountains on 
the south, known as the Valley of the Nerbudda, 
and reaches the Gulf of Cambay half-way between 
Bnroda and Surat. It lias a total length of 800 
miles, and drains 30,400 sq. m. It is navigable as 
fur as Broach, 30 miles from its mouth, and is 
joined from the left by the Kaveri ( Oauvery ). The 
river ranks as a sacred stream in the eyes of the 
Hindus. It is regarded ns a meritorious act to 
walk from the sea to its source and hack again 
alongside the river. 

Nerchinsk. See Nertchinsk. 

Nereid. See Nymph. 

Nereis, a common genus of marine worms or 
Clnetopods, the members of which live in the sand 
or more freely in the sea. See Ciletoi’ODS, and 
Worms. 

Neri, Philip, the founder of the Congregation 
of the Oratory and a canonised saint of the Roman 
Catholic Church, was born at Florence, July 21, 
151 3, and was the youngest son of Francesco Neri, 
an attorney in that city. His singular modesty, 
his piety, and affectionate heart won for him in Ids 
boyhood the name of the ‘Good Pippo.’ Philip’s 
uncle, a prosperous merchant, wished to make him 
his heir ; but the youth, with the view of abandon- 
ing' all worldly pursuits, left his family and betook 
himself in his eighteenth year to Rome. Here for 
many years he lived as a layman a humble and 
retired life. A Florentine gentleman gave him a 
small room as a lodging and a daily allowance of 
meal.. Philip spent most of his time in visiting the 
sick, in instructing the poor and ignorant, and in 
solitary prayer in the catacombs. It was not till 


1551, when he was thirty -six yeais of age, that he 
was persuaded to become a priest. He now took 
up Ins quartets in the little church of S. Girolamo 
and gathering round him a number of disciples' 
some of whom were men of good family and hid! 
attainments, lie started the exercises of devotion 
which made his name famous. At first tlic-e 
simple services or prayer-meetings were held with 
a few young men in his own room. In 1558 they 
were transferred to an oratory which lie was per- 
mitted to build over the nave of the church. These 
daily services, which were a great novelty at the 
time, consisted of three sermons of about half 
an hour’s duration, delivered in a familiar style, 
and interspersed with vernacular hymns, readiim 
and prayers. The preachers weie fur the most part 
laymen. During the day Philip took many of his 
penitents round the hospitals. His object was to 
make religion attractive, especially to the young. 
At the carnival or in holiday seasons lie instituted 
musical entertainments and the acting of religious 
dramas, the origin of the modem oratorio. At 
other times he took nuniheis of men in procession 
through the streets on n pilgrimage to the seven 
churches, alternately singing hymns and praying in 
silence, and would take refreshment and recreation 
in the vineyard or gaideu of some wealthy friend, 
it is said that before Philip’s death the number 
of these pilgrims rose to two thousand. 

In 1504 Philip bad some of bis companions 
ordained priests, and established among them a 
community life at a church given to him by the 
Florentines. One of these priests was (.’esare 
Baronio, the historian of the church, and after- 
wards caulinal. Ten years later the community, 
now much increased in number, moved In S. Maria 
in Vallicellft, on the site of which Philip built a 
larger church, known as the Cliiesa Nnova, or New 
Church. Here the institute of the Oratory received 
the formal approbation of the pope, 'and here 
Philip died, May 25, 1595. 

The saint was not an orator or a learned man, 
and although ho was the favourite of popes and 
cardinals, as lie was of the poor, lie never received 
any ecclesiastical office or dignity. He never 
meddled with politics or public affairs, But his 
gentle and joyous nature, liis tender charity, and 
the example of his innocent life were among the 
most potent of the influences which brought about 
the revival of ecclesiastical piety and the reforma- 
tion of morals in Koine during the later half uf 
the 16th century, and which earned for him liis 
title of ‘the Apostle of Home.’ Many miracles 
were attributed to the saint, even the raising of 
the dead. A notable phenomenon connected with 
liis life is one which is to Philip what the stigmata 
were to Francis of Assisi — a strange palpitation of 
the heart and fracture oi the ribs attributed to the 
supernatural effects of divine love — which came 
upon him suddenly one day at prayer in the 
catacombs. Philip was canonised with Ignatius 
Loyola and others in 1622. 

Philip's literary remains consist of a few letters ( Svo, 
Padua, 1751 ) and some sonnets printed in the collection 
of the Mint: Oucstc. The best life of the saint was written 
by one of the fathers of the congregation, Giacomo Bacci, 
in 1622, just before Philip’s canonisation. Compare Vila 
beati 1\ Phil. Nttrii in annos diyeata , by Ant. Gallonio 
(1600), An English translation, made from a later 
edition of Bacci, appeared under the editorship of E. AY. 
Faber in 1840. A popular biography has been written 
by Mrs Hope (Burns and Oates, 1S5!)) ; and see also the 
Life by Archbishop Capecelatro (Eng. trails. 1882). 

Nth’is-les-liains. See Montlucon. 

Nero, the last of the Ciesars and the mystic 
antichrist of primitive Christian tradition, Roman 
emperor from 54 to 68 A.D., was horn at- 
Antium, on the coast of Latium, loth December 
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37, nnil "'as the son of Cn. Domitins Aheno- 
iiarbui ami of the younger Agrippina, the daughter 
of Germameus Civsar, and sister of Caligula. His 
mother hecame the ivife of the Emperor Claudius, 
who adopted him (50), his name, originally L. 
Pomitius Ahenoharlms, being changed to Nero 
Claudius Ciesar Drusns Ciermanicns. After the 
death of Claudius (34) the Praetorian Guards, at 
the instigation of Afranins Bnrrus, their prefect, 
declared him emperor, instead of Claudius’s son 
Ilritaimicus, and their choice rvas acknowledged 
both by the senate and by the provinces. His 
reign began with the semblance of moderation and 
good promise, under the guidance of Burras and 
his tutor Seneca the philosopher ; but the baleful 
iniluence of his mother, together with his own moral 
weakness and sensuality, frustrated their efforts, 
and he soon plunged headlong into debauchery, 
extravagance, and tyranny. He caused the young 
llritannicns, the son of Claudius, to he treacher- 
ously poisoned, and afterwards (59) his own mother 
Agrippina to he murdered, in order to please his 
infamous and ambitious mistress Pappma Sabina. 
To marry her he divorced and put to death his 
neglected wife Octavia, the sister of Brilannicns. 
The Roman senate showed the depth of its degrada- 
tion by presenting an address congratulating the 
hatpful matricide on the death of Agrippina, but 
Nero himself was ever haunted by the ghost of a 
murdered mother. The affairs of the empire were 
at this time far from trampiil. In 01 an insurrec- 
tion broke out in Britain under Queen Boadieea, 
which was suppressed by Suetonius Paulinos. 
Next year saw an unsuccessful war against the 
Parthians in Armenia. At home the emperor 
was lampooned in verse ; Burras, a valuable friend, 
died ; and even Seneca, though no rigid moralist 
out of his books, thought it only decent to remove 
from onurt. In July 64 occurred a great conflagra- 
tion in Home, by which two-thirds of the city was 
reduced to ashes. Nero himself is stated by all 
authorities later than Tacitus to have been the 
incendiary ; and we are told that he admired the 
spectacle from a distance, reciting verses about the 
burning of Troy. But he found a convenient scape- 
goat in the mysterious secL of the Christians, many 
of whom were put to death with unheard-of cruel- 
ties, such as being wrapped in cloth steeped with 
pitch, and set on (ire in the imperial gardens. 
Moreover, he rebuilt the city with great magnifi- 
cence, and reared for himself on the Palatine Hill 
a splendid palace, the famous ‘golden house,’ and 
in order to provide for this expenditure and for the 
gratification of the Roman populace by spectacles 
and distributions of corn Italy and the provinces 
were plundered without ruth. A conspiracy against 
Nero in the year 65 failed, and Seneca and the poet 
Lucan fell victims to his vengeance. In a fit of 
passion he murdered his wife Popprea, by kicking 
her when she was pregnant. He then offered his 
hand to Antonia, the daughter of Claudius, but 
was refused, whereupon he caused the too fastidi- 
ous lady to Ire put to death, and married Statilia 
Messallina, after putting her husband to death. 
He also executed or banished many persons highly 
distinguished for integrity and virtue. His un- 
dignified vanity led him to seek distinction as a 
poet, a philosopher, an actor, a musician, and even 
a charioteer, and he received sycophantic applause, 
not only in Italy, hut in Greece, to which, upon 
invitation of the Greek cities, he made a visit in 
07. But in 68 the Gallic and Spanish legions, and 
after them the Prmlorian Guards, rose against him 
to make Gallia emperor, and Nero fled from Rome 
to the house of a freedman, Phaon, about four miles 
distant. The senate now declared him an enemy 
of his country, ami the trembling tyrant saved 
himself from execution by suicide, 11th June 68. 


His last words tluow light on his pitiful vanity 
and on the cruel irony of fate that placed him on 
a throne — ‘What an artist L lost in me.’ See 
the articles Home, Seneca, Antichrist, Apoca- 
lyptic Number, &e. ; V. Volte Capes, Early 
Human Empire, and Merivale’s History of tile 
liumuns under the Empire. 

Neroli, Oil of. See Orange. 

Nerfcltinsli, a town of eastern Siberia, in 
the Trans-Ilaikal Territory, on the Nertcha, a 
tributary of the Shilka (which is a head-stream of 
the Amur), 875 miles E. of Irkutsk. The district 
of which it is the centre yields silver, lead, zinc, 
tin, and gold ; and the town i.s a trading centre 
for Russians, Mongols, Turcomans, and Tungnses, 
exchanging tea, gunpowder, and furs, Pop. 3750. 
See the Century Magazine, October 1889, — Another 
Nertchinsk, Nertghinskiy-Zavod, stands ISO 
miles SE. , on a tributary of the Argun, and is 
also a great mining centre. The silver-mines and 
gold-mines are largely worked by convict labour, 
and the pop. of the town, with the mines, is about 
5000. The soil in the vicinity is fertile, and the 
climate mild and agreeable. 

Ncrthus. See IIertiia. 

Neruda, Madame. See Halle. 

Nd’va, M. Currants, a Roman emperor, 
elected by the senate aftei the murder of Dmnitian, 
18th September 96 a.ii. He was born in 32, of a 
family belonging to Narnia, in Umbria, and twice 
held the honour of consulship before Ins election 
to the dignity of emperor, He displayed groat 
wisdom and moderation, rectified the administra- 
tion of justice, and diminished the taxes; but find- 
ing himself, on account of his advanced age, not 
vigorous enough to repress the insolence of the 
Pnvtorian Guards, he adopted M. Ulpius Trajunus, 
then at the head of the army of Germany, who 
succeeded him on his death, 27th January OS. 

Nerval, GtRARD de, the adopted name of 
Gfirard Lahruuie, one of the most attractive but 
ill-starred figures among the French Romanticists, 
was born at Paris, May 21, 1S08, son of an officer 
in the Grand Army. lie was educated along with 
Gautier at the Lycee Charlemagne, and early took 
to letters, publishing at twenty a translation of 
Faust which pleased Goethe, ana gave his choruses 
to Berlioz. Desultory work, a love-affair cut 
shoit by death, fits of restless travel, of dissipation, 
and of gloom that at times deepened into mental 
darkness, and at last death, almost certainly by 
his own hand, 25th January 1805, sum up the 
wretched story of his life. He moved in a romantic 
dream-world all his days, squandered money when 
lie had it prodigally upon bric-d-brac, read deeply 
in Greek, Italian, German, English, and Arabic, 
and wandeied carelessly over Italy, Germany, 
Greece, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Gerard de 
Nerval wrote admirably alike in prose and verse, 
his style ever delicate, natural, and original, informed 
with 'a subtle personal charm of a quite remarkable 
character. But bis travels, criticism, plays, and 
poems, good literature as they are, are far less in- 
teresting than his AitrHie, on Ic Rive et la Vie 
(1855), an experience of his own madness. ‘This 
strange work, says Andrew Lang, ‘does for insan- 
ity what the Dream of Gerontias lias done for 
death.’ In Lcs Ilhcminfs, on les Pr&eitrsenrs dn 
Socialisms (1852), he dismisses the mysticism of 
certain highly endowed men in its relation to 
mental alienation. But his most delightful work 
will be found in his fantastic short tales, which 
have an exquisiteness of their own that approaches 
near perfection. These are the Contes et Facities 
(1852), and the semi-autobiographic series of Filles 
de Feu , containing Sylvie , Angtlique , Jenny, 
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Oi'tavie, Isis, Emilia, Corilln (18/16). Another book 
of singular interest is the melange enLitled La 
Bolttmc Galante. Some of his most charming 
poems are graceful adaptations of French peasants’ 
folk-songs, the beauty of which he had ears to hear. 

His GSuvres completes were collected in 5 vols. in 18G8. 
See Andrew Lang in Fraser’s Magazine, May 1873. 

Nervii, a powerful and warlike people of the 
ancient Gallia Belgica, whose territory stretched 
from the Sanibre to the ocean, not subdued by 
Cresar without an obstinate resistance. 

Nervous Diseases. See articles ill this 
work on Alcoholism, Aphasia, Apoplexy, Appe- 
tite, Brain, Chorea, Cretinism, Delirium, Delirium 
Tremens, Epilepsy, Headache, Hydrocephalus, 
Hypochondriasis, Hysteiia, Insanity, Locomotor 
Ataxy, Meningitis, Myelitis, Neuralgia, Paralysis, 
Sciatica, Spinal Cord, Sunstroke, Tetanus, &c. 

Nervousness is a term somewhat vaguely used, 
both popularly and by medical men, to express an 
unduly excitable condition of the nervous system, 
manifested by unusually ready' manifestation of 
emotion — e.g. starting at slig'ht causes — by morbid 
sensitiveness, by unreasonable apprehension, by 
trembling of muscles, and in many other ways. 
The condition may he natural, or produced by ill- 
health or acute disease. It is more common in 
children than in adults, and in the female sex than 
the male. Care should be taken to improve the 
general health by good nutrition, regulation of 
tlie bowels, open-air exercise, bathing, change of air 
and scene, and the ordinary tonic remedies ; stimu- 
lants and drugs should be avoided save under the 
special direction of a medical man. 

Nervous System, the mechanism by which 
an animal acquires a knowledge of the external 
world, and by means of which the great functions 
of the absorption of food, the elimination of waste 
iroduots from the body, the respiration, circu- 
ation, and muscular action, are regulated and 
controlled. In its simplest form, in some of the 
lowest animals, it consists merely of nerve-fibres 
going to and from a small group of nerve-cells ; but 
from this elementary condition there is an ever- 
increasing degree of complexity till its highest 
development is reached in man, which alone is 
included in the following description. In the 
arlicles on Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Mollusca, &c. 
will be found paragraphs on the nervous systems 
of the various classes of animals. 

The nervous sy'stem is composed of a series of 
organs — nerve-cells, nerve-fibres, and nerve end- 
organs. The nerve-cells are situated for the most 
part in the brain and spinal cord, but also in 
other parts of the nervous system. Their function 
is either to receive, to send out, or to modify as 
they transmit, nervous impulses. The nerve- fibres 
transmit nerve impulses to and from the nerve- 
cells. For this reason groups of nerve-cells are 
often conveniently spoken of as nerve centres ; 
their relation to the nerve-fibres being analogous 
to that of a telegraph-office to the wires connected 
with it. The end-organs are the special structures 
for receiving impressions, such as the various 
organs of special sense, smell, sight, hearing, taste, 
touch (see Nose, Eye, Ear, Taste, Touch), and 
for transforming outgoing impulses into muscular 
contractions or secretion, &c. The nerve-fibres 
thus connect either an end -organ with a nerve 
centre, or two nervo centres with each other. 
These three sets of organs, nerve centres, fibres, 
and end-organa, are grouped into two great 
systems — the cerebrospinal (Jig. 1) and the sym- 
pathetic ( fig, 10) system. The former is composed 
of the brain, spinal cord, and the cranial and spinal 
nerves respectively' connected with them. The 
sympathetic system is formed by a double chain 


of small swellings, called ganglia, on either side 
of the front of the spinal column, and connected 
with each other, with the spinal nerves, and the 
internal organs by fine nerve-fibres (figs. 7 and 10). 



Fig. 1. 

a, cerebrum ; ft, cerebellum; r, medulla oblongata; A, spinal 
cord, from which the spinal nerves misc ; e, lmicliial plexus ; 
/, sciatic nerve. 

The nerves are whitish cords varying greatly in 
size. They are composed of nerve-iibres which are 
hound together by fibrous tissue. This forms a 
sheath on the outside (the perineurium), and sends 
processes inwards between the individual nerve- 
fibres (fig. 4 shows a transverse section of part of a 
nerve, with the bundles of connective tissue passing 
inward). In the spinal cord and brain the nerve- 
fibres are held together by a special kind of con- 
nective tissue, called neuroglia. 

Structure of Nerve- fibres . — A fibre from a spinal 
nerve has the following structure. In the centre 
is a very fine fibre or thread called the axis cylinder. 
This runs without any interruption along the whole 
length of the nerve. It can he traced into a nerve- 
uell at one extremity, and into an end-organ at the 
other ; and there is reason to believe that it is 
really an outgrowth from a nerve-eell. It is the 
essential constituent of a nerve, that namely along 
which the nervous impulse travels. The axis 
cylinder is in its turn composed of still finer 
fibrillse, which may break up into finer nerve- 
fibres. Except at its origin and termination, the 
axis cylinder is covered by a tubular membrane 
called the medullary sheath, or the white sub- 
stance of Schwann, a whitish substance of a 
peculiar fatty nature. This is interrupted at inter- 
vals of about -.fsth of an inch by constrictions which 
(fig. 2) pass completely through its thickness. When 
a nerve is stained with nitrate of silver, a black 
colour is formed at the intersections, and for a 
short distance along the axis cylinder (see fig. 3, 
where two are represented). These interruptions 
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are called nodes of Ranvier, after their discoverer, 
and are supposed to allow of the percolation of 
lymph to nourish the axis cylinder. When a nerve 


HI 



Kg. 2. 

Small part of a nerve-libre with 
nrin cylinder, stirrauncied by 
medullary sbeatli. The primi- 
tive sheath passes over the 
constriction in the medullary 
sheath. 



Nerve-librae, stained with 
nitrate of silver, showing 
two nodes of Ranvier. 


inch in diameter ; in the brain they may he nearly 
ten times finer. 

The nerve-cells vary greatly in sine and in form. 
Many of them, especially in certain regions of the 
cortex of the brain, have the shape of aii elongated 
pyramid ( fig. 5, B ), with fine processes coming off at 
various points, others are very irregular in outline, 
but also with liunieious processes, one of which 
can frequently he traced into continuity with a 
liimlullated nerve, and hence is called the axis 
cylinder process, while the others form a fine net- 
work before entering another cell or fibre. Such 
cells are called multipolar (fig. 5, A anil C), and 
are seen best in the anterior horns of the gray 
matter of the spinal cord. Many cells, again, are 
bipolar — i.e. they have only two fibres, one at each 
pole, in connection with them. 

The various end-organs are described under the 



Fig. 6. 


is divided transversely, and stained appropriately, 
the axis cylinder appears as a small point sur- 
rounded by a ring of the whitish medullary sheath 



(fig. 4). This sheath is enclosed by a continuous 
investment, the primitive sheath. This is colour- 
less, and very delicate, and has a nucleus on Us 
inner side corresponding to each segment of the 
medullary sheath. In the sympathetic system the 
medullary sheath is absent ; while the fibres of the 
brain and spinal cord retain the medullary sheath. 



A, from sympathetic ganglion ; B, fmm cerebrum ; C, tan 
spinal cord ; a.p., axis cylinder process. 

hut want the primitive membrane. The sympa- 
thetic fibres are often called gray or non-mednl- 
latad ; the others, white or medullated. The 
nerve-fibres in the limbs are about rAja-th of an 


special sections. Fig. 6 shows the manner in 
which the fibres of a nerve end in a muscle. 

The nerves arising from the brain are arranged 
in twelve paiis. The first, or olfactory, is the nerve 
of smell. The second, or optic, is the nerve of sight. 
It arises from the retina, meets with its fellow in the 
optic cliiasma, and is distributed half to each side of 
the brain, terminating partly in the corpora quadri- 
gemina (for the reflex movements of the eye), and 
partly in the optic thalamus, passing thence to the 
occipital lobe of the cerebrum (for the sense of 
sight). The third or oeulo-molor nerve arises 
under the corpora quadrigemina, and passes to all 
the muscles of the eye except two, which are 
supplied by the fourth and sixtli pairs. The fouith 
nerve, wising immediately behind the third nerve, 
supplies the superior oblique muscle of the eye; 
while the sixth pair, arising from a nucleus near 
the middle of the floor of the fourth ventricle, 
supplies the external rectus muscle of the eye. 
The fifth pair has a very long origin from a point 
at the level of the third nerve down to the upper 
part of the spinal cord. It is the motor nerve to 
the muscles of mastication, and the sensory nerve 
to the face, front of the head, teeth, tongue, and 
is the nerve of taste of the anterior part of the 
tongue. It is this nerve which is concerned in 
neuralgia of the head and face and teeth. The 
seventh pair arises from the lower part of the pons 
Varolii ( see Brain), and is the motor nerve to the 
facial muscles of expression. Injury to or disease 
of this nerve causes facial palsy, or Bell’s paralysis. 
The eighth pair, or auditory nerve, supplies the 
internal ear. It is divided into two parts, one of 
which supplies the cochlea, and is the nerve of 
hearing proper, while the other supplies the semi- 
circular canals, and is concerned in the mainten- 
ance of the equilibrium of the body. The nerve 
arises from the lateral and posterior part of the 
pons Varolii and medulla oblongata. The ninth 
pair', or giosso-pharyngeal nerve, is the special 
nerve of taste, and supplies the hinder third of 
the tongue, with the taste bulbs of which it is 
connected. The tenth pair, or pneumogastric 
nerve, has a very wide area of distribution to the 
lunm, heart, stomach, &c. ; it is partly motor and 
partly sensory in function. The eleventh pair, or 
spinal accessory nerve, is the motor nerve to the 
larynx, and to certain muscles in the upper part 
of the neck. These three nerves arise from a 
groove in the side of the medulla oblongata and 
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npiiei pait of the sjnnal coid Tlie twelfth pan, oi 
hypoglossal neive is tlie motoi neive of the tongue 
Its ongin is neai the Horn of the foiu th a entncle, 
close to the middle line, and it 
emeiges fiom the antenoi sm 
f ice of the medulla oblongat i 
in a shallow gioo\e between tlie 
antenoi pyiannds and the m 
fenoi olivaiy body (secBrvix) 
The spinal neives m iso fiom 
the spnri.1 coid 111 pails, tlinty 
one m nunibei, and aie named 
accoidmg to then 1 elation to 
the i ei tel ii n 1 — ceivicil, doisal, 
lumbai and sacial Then 
mode of ongin will he undei 
stood fiom lig 7, which lepie 
sents diagiannnatiealh the (ns( 
pail of then couise, and on one 
snl< then lelations with the 
sympathetic system — C 1-8 le 
piesents the eight pans of eeivi 
cal neives, D 1-12, the twehe 
doisal pans, L 1-5 the Ine 
lumhai pans , and S 1-b, the 
six saual pans of nei v cs E ich 
spinal neive anscs by two loots, 
an antenoi and a posteuoi (hg 
8, a and p , see also SPIN il 
COKD) These loots piss out 
wauls, and unite hetote they 
leave the spinal canil Befmc 
then union a small n\al swell 
ing is found on the posteuoi 
loot, and is tailed its ginujltoii, 
<7 The united uei \ e leaves the 
spin il canal by a small apeituio 
between adjacent vpileln.v It 
almost immediately gnes oft a 
(me inedullited mini to its 
concspondnig sympathetic gang 
' lion, a luanch yyhicli can be 

tiaced into one of the internal 
oigans It also leceives fiom the g inglion a non 
mediillated oi giay (line, winch is distiilmted to 
the muscnlai coat of the blood i cssels, tspeci illy 
the aiteues The neive thus alteied passes out 
wauls, dividing as it goes to send its ultimate 
hi inches into the filnes of the muscles, into the 
cells of the skin and connective tissues, tendons, 
and hones In the doisal legion each neive passes 
to its distribution without enteung into connection 
with its neighbour, but in the ceivical, lumbai, 



and sacial legions the neives split up and foim new 
junctions with each otliei, oi plexuses as they aie 
called (These aie indicated m fig 1, and on the 
light hand side of fig 7, but tlio detailed descup 
tion of them is impossible ivithm the limits of this 
ai Licle ) 

Functions of the Spinal Nerves — Sn Cliailes 
Bell discoveied that division of the antenoi loots 
was followed by loss of povvei of voluntary motion, 
and that division of the posteuoi loots destioyed 
the povvei of sensation He termed the antenoi 
loot motoi, and the posteuoi sensory It has since 
been ascei tamed that the antenoi loots cany out 
wauls otliei impulses that do not lesult in motion, 


and that tlie posteuoi loots cany mu auk lmjmlsrs 
which may not lesult m sensation Theitfoie it 
is moie collect to teim these loots lespectivph 
ilfuciit vnd cijfncnt If the antei 101 loot he iliv ided 
between Lhe point of its ongin fiom the cells <>t the 
antenoi iioin of the spinal coul and its junction 
with tlie posteuoi loot tlie pnit unconnected with 
the coid will waste alun,, the whole length of the 
neive, and the muscles which it supplies will waste 
also The cells m connection with the antenoi 
loots, thucfoic not only send out motoi impulses, 
but exeil i mitutne oi ftophti influence on the 
nene and muscle Division of the posteuoi loot 
licy ond its ganglion is followed by wasting of the 
coiiespnnding bines of tlie neive to then ultimate 
termination If the loot be cut between the 
gan 0 lion and the spinal cmd, the pait attached to 
the gan n lion lemains un ilteied, while that con 
nected with the spinal coul wastes This shows 
that the ganglion of the posteuoi loot exeits a 
tiojduc influence on the bines connected with it 
If the neive lip dn ided aftei the junction of the two 
mots, the whole of the nene faitliest fiom the 
spinal coul will wash 

The ailment none impulses which jiass along tlie 
post mol loots comjnisi those winch give use to 
the seme of touch, pun, and tcinpeiatiue, and to 
lellex mov eni< nts ofvnuous kinds without neces 
snuly exciting om consciousness, such as those 
concerned with the in iiiitenancp of the cquilibuum 
of the body, and with tin functions of the internal 
oigans 

lit flex Aition — Bv this we mean an action 
In ought about dnectly by the influence of an 
aflciuit impulse quite nidi pondmitly of yoluntaiy 
contiol I m such an action foui elements aie 
necessaiy (1) ailment Abies, (2) neive cells oi 
ccnties, (8) efleienl (lines, (4) muscle libics 
The nnpuke ti u cl i up the 
ailment (lines and stimulates 
the uei v e cells to send an nil 
juilso along the elluent filne to 
the muscles If any of these 
foui f iclois is absent, (lie lellex 
action einnot take jilace A 
finiiliai cxamjile is tlie mov 
mg of the foot as the insult of 
tickling the sop The illeient 
impulse jiasscs up (lie neives 
to the nene ccnties in tin 
spinal coul, which send out 
wauls dueet to the muscles 
motoi impulses which often 
cannot be contiolled by the 
w ill 

Automata Action — When 
movement is biougbt about by 
an impulse ongliiated in a liuv o 
centie itself, without the influ 
mice of an ailment stimulus it is called automatic 
m spontaneous Siuli actions aie apt to occur 
lliv thmically , such is the action of the heait 

Voluntun/ Action v — In these the outgoing nu 
pulses ougmate m the neive cells in the motoi 
aiea of the Inmu, and pass down the opposite 
side of the spinal coid to the neive cells m its 
antenoi hoin Tioni thence they aie tiansmitted 
by the elleient neives to the muscles Fig 9 
will explain the lelation of voluntaiy to lellex 
action c is a neive cell in the In am, n, the 
npive fibie in the sjunal coul, which tiansinits 
the neive impulse oi l "mating in c to s, a cell 
in the antenoi hoin or the spinal coid which foi 
vvaids it tlnough a neive, e, to a muscle, m 
The lellex aie is lepiesented by' o, an end oigan; 
a, an afleient neive, s, a neive cell, e, an 
effeient hbie , m, a muscle. If c oi n, oi both, be 
destioyed by disease, the povvei of voluntaiy 
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motion will be lost, but tin ipflet. aie, o , a, s, e , m, 
remain' mtaot Ye cm sometimes eontiol 01 



Fig 10 — Tim Sympathetic Slave , the right lateial 
■walls of the chest and abdomen, and the stomach, 
intestines, livei, spleen, and pancreas being removed 
to bring it in. view 

1, 2, 8, the superior, middle, and inferior cervical ganglia, 


4 tin h o line-, firm tins if, nit. mein h tin i. unite d r il 
rangl t o incln le the f tn lnnilar ^ in lie G inrlnde the 
tiVL *- n-il^anglia 7 tl D u_li nnujai S cardiac }1 \us 
9 srlai pi mis 11 mi tl,. ] 1 \us 11 lit [ o 0 a&tnc iilexns 
it tl hit ns b tilt inches oirli ol till aoita < J ext, I 
till cuilid t inttrnal ("tr >1 1 1 i the heart f, p the dir 
ll n 0 n / ihe cndiac en 1 of tl c r rjha- is g th n i 
ai i g a! din mala ita / the 1 1 lne> tie snpia rn 'll 
o t] sill A ihe siciiin / the sectnn f lust. of the 'hull 
i tile bladder , n, the loner poition of the rectum 

lepiesS a ietle\ action t oluntanlj Tlie cell c in 
tin hiam can «o act on the cell a as to lnndei m 
inhibit its oidman lesponse to a stimulus and 
n hen the cell in the bi.nn is dcstioyul tlie cell s 
is moie easih stimulated lefiexh, appaiently be 
ctuse «omc lestiaimng mlluence is i emoted Such 
a lestiaunng action is exerted on the heut by the 
pneumogastne liene, which, when stimulated, 
sinus oi stops its moiements and m the same it it 
the secietion of glands may be luleifeied w ltli hj 
abnoiiinl stimulation of then neite centies Tins 
influence is turned mhibitoiv action, and is one of 
gi eat impoi t mce 

iS luctouj Ncnt? — The neites it Inch induce the 
i anous acts of secietion leave by the motoi cranial 
ncivcs, m by the antenor loots of the spinal nenes, 
lint the descuption of then distnbution, &.c must 
he lelcgated to the aiticle Stcn tion 
The v/iiijiatlt tic systun is, as alieady stated, 
composed of a senes of ganglia situated on eitliei 
side of the spinal column dong its whole length 
Tn the doisnl, liuuhai and saual legions the 
ganglia couespond m numhei to the teifcebi.e , but 
m the cemcal legion theie ait onh tlnee, of such 
huge si/e, howet ei, that they aie genei ally supposed 
to lepicsent the fusion of a nuiubei of ganglia 
iielott, the two chains unite m fiont of the coccy v 
in a single ganglion These ganglia -tie fanned of 
multipoint neive cells (fig 5, A), and aie united 
tilth each otliei bt giay neive filnes Each gau 
glion gives to its couesponding spinal (oi ciam.il) 
neive a gmy non mednllated neite, and leceives 
fiom it a fine white mednllated neive The 
fibies of distnbution may be studied m fig 10 
They puss to the blood t essels and to the mucous 
membiitnes and nmsculai coats of the vanous 
internal ti'ceias, and become united tilth each 
otliei m fine networks oi plexuses, on main of 
ttlucli neite cells oi ganglia aie situated 
The sympathetic chain is continued upttauls as 
a fine plexus of neites on the internal caiotid 
aiten, on the vanous launches of ttlucli it is ills 
tubuted Fi oin the supei loi ceivical ganglion also 

Jibies pass to tlie i anous ai tones m the neck and 
face, and to fonn, along with the pneumogustnc 
and glosso pliai y ngeal nei ves, the plmiy ngeal plexus 
on the muscles and mucous meiiiluane of the 
phaiynx 

Fiom some of the ceivical and uppei thoiacic 
ganglia hhies piass into the chest, to foira also, 
along tt ith the pneumogastnc nei t e, two impoi tant , 
plexuses, named pulmonaiy and cardiac, fiom 
ttlucli blanches pass to the lungs and heart, and 
undoubtedly influence then functions Fiom the 
thoiacic ginglia also anse the tlnee splanchnic 
nei ves ttlucli pass into the abdomen to enter the 
soUi or epigastnc and the ienal plexus The 
solai plexus is situated at the pit of the stomach, 
and is connected with into huge senulunai ganglia, 
winch send blanches to all the blood vessels and to 
all the oigans within the abdomen It is otvmg to 
the legations and functions of the solar plexus that 
blows m tins legion aie so dangeious The hypo 
gastnc plexus arises fiom the luinhai ganglia, and 
sends blanches to the blood vessels and to the 
oigans m the lowei part of the abdominal cavity, 
moie especially the oigans of geneiation, the lotvei 
bow el, and the bladdei 

The functions of the sympathetic system aie still 
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imperfectly understood. It supplies fibres to the 
muscles of blood-vessels to regulate their calibre ; 
hence these fibres are called vaso-mator. The vaso- 
motor centre is situated, not in the sympathetic 
system, but in the medulla oblongata. The path 
for the fibres passes down the spinal cord, which it 
leaves by the anterior roots at various levels to pass 
along the white communicating branches into the 
sympathetic ganglia. From these ganglia the vaso- 
motor nerves for the internal organs pass into the 
various plexuses just desctihcd, while those for the 
vessels of the limbs and trunk return to the spinal 
nerve by the gray communicating nerve. Further, 
the muscular movements and sccictions of all the 
internal organs are regulated through the sym- 
pathetic system. 

Of the nature of nerve energy wo know little. 
The nervous impulse travels along a nerve in 
man at a rate of about 34 yards per second, 
ami it is accompanied ljy certain electrical changes 
in the nerve, hut nerve energy is not identical 
with electrical energy. It is probably accom- 
panied by molecular changes in the structure of 
the nerve as yet inaccessible to our means of 
investigation. In like manner the origination nr 
discharge of nerve impulse in a cell is probably 
induced by similar but more active changes in its 
substance. 

Sco Quoin’s Anatomy, Foster’s Physioloe/ii , Landois 
and Stirling’s Physioloyy, and Oberstoiner’s Anatomy of 
the Central Nervous System (translated by Hill). 

Nesle, Torn de. The ancient castle of the 
noble family Nesle stood, with its gate and lower, 
at an angle of the city wall of Paris, on the south 
bank of the Seine, where now stands the palace of 
the Institute. It came into the hands of the crown, 
was the scene of events recorded by Bran Mine, and 
was bought by Cardinal Mazarin as the site for his 
college. 

Nt’SS, Loch, a long, narrow lake of Inverness- 
shire, the second largest in Scotland, 6i- miles SW. 
of Inverness. Lying 50 feet above sea-level, it 
extends 224 miles north-north-eastward, and lias 
an average breadth of 1 mile, with au area of 19 
sq. m. It receives the Morriston, Oieli, Foyers 
(q.v.), and other streams, and sends oil' the river 
Ness to the Moray Firth. It lies in the valley of 
Glenmore, on the linn of the Caledonian Canal 
(q.v.), and is enclosed liy steep mountains — the 
highest, Mealfourvouie (2284 feet). Owing to its 
great depth (in places 780 feet) it never freezes to 
any considerable extent. See Fort Augustus. 

Nesselrode, Karl, Robert, Count, Russian 
diplomatist, was horn on the 14th December 1780, at 
Lisbon, where his father, a descendant of an ancient 
noble family on the lower Rhine, was then Russian 
ambassador. He gained in a high degree the 
esteem and confidence of the Emperor Alexander, 
and in 1814 he accompanied the Russian emperor 
to France, where he took a principal part in all the 
negotiations which ended in the peace of Paris ; 
and he was one of the most prominent of the pleni- 
potentiaries in the Congress of Vienna, ami one of 
the most active diplomatists of the Holy Alliance. 
The Emperor Nicholas reposed in him the same con- 
fidence, and amidst the European convulsions of 
1848 and 1849 Russia, under his guidance, refrained 
from interference, till an opportunity occurred of 
dealing a deadly blow to the revolutionary cause 
in Hungary. Being one of the chiefs of the 
moderate party in Russia, Nesselrode exerted him- 
self to preserve peace with the Western Powers ; 
and after the war had broken out in 1854 he un- 
doubtedly strove for the re-establishment of peace. 
After the accession of Alexander II. lie retired from 
the direction of foreign affairs, and was succeeded 
by Prince Alexander Gortscliakoft', hut retained the 


dignity of chancellor of the empire. Ha died 23,1 
March 1SC2, and his autobiography appeared at 
Berlin in I860. 

Ncssus. Bee Hercules. 

Nestor, according to ancient Greek legend 
the son of Neleus and Chloris, horn in the Messenian 
Pylos, escaped destruction when Hercules slew all 
his brothers. He married Euiydiee, by whom he 
became the father of a numerous family. In his 
youth lie was distinguished for valour in ’wais with 
Lire Arcadians, Eleians, and the Centaurs, and in 
his advanced age for wisdom. Although he was an 
old man when the expedition against Troy was 
undertaken, he joined it with his Pylians in sixty 
ships. Homer makes him the great counsellor (if 
the Greek chiefs, and extols his eloquence as 
•superior even to that of Ulysses. Nestor returned 
in safety to his own dominions after the fall of 
Troy, and continued for long to rule over the people 
of Pylos. — For the birds called Nestor, see ICea. 

Nos tori H.s, a native of Germanicia, a city of 
northern Syria, in the patriarchate of Antioch, was 
probably a disciple of the celehiated Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. Having received priest’s orders at 
Antioch, he became so eminent for Iris zeal, ascetic 
life, and eloquence in preaching that lie was 
selected by the emperor as patriarch of Constant- 
inople (April 428). Soon after liia consecration a 
controversy arose as to the divine and human 
natures of our Lord, in which Nestorius took a 
leading part. The presbyter Anastasias, having 
in a sermon denied that the Virgin Mary could he 
truly called the Mother of God ( Oeorovos), it being 
not God the Logos hut only Ihe human nature 
which had a mother and sull'ered pain anil 
death, Nestoiius warmly defended Anastasias, 
and elabmaled his view into the theory which 
has since been known by his name. Ho held that 
Mary was the Mother of Christ (xp^totmos), or the 
Receptive Organ of Clod ( 6eo5&xos ), and that, while 
the divinity of the Logos is Lo he distinguished 
from the temple of his flcsli , yet there remained 
hut one person in Lho God-man. By Ills antagonists 
lie was accused of exaggerating tlie distinction of 
two natures into a co-existence of two persons 
(irpoerdnrwv i'nons) — the human person of Christ and 
the Divine Peison of the Word. A vigorous con- 
troversy ensued, which extended from Constantin- 
ople to the other patriarchates, anil drew from 
Cyril of Alexandria a formal condemnation of the 
doctrine of Nestorius in twelve anathemas, and a 
similar condemnation, accompanied by a threat of 
deposition and excommunication, from Celestine, 
Bishop of Rome, unless lie would withdraw the 
obnoxious doctrine. Nestorius remaining firm in 
his opinions, a general council was convened at 
Ephesus in 431, at which Cyril took the most active 
and prominent part, and in which, notwithstanding 
the absence of John the Patriarch of Antioch ami 
his bishops, Nestorius was condemned and deposed. 
Considerable opposition was offered Lo this judg- 
ment for a time, hut ultimately the emperor was 
led to side with Cyril, and Nestorius was confined 
in a monastery near Constantinople, whence, after 
four yeais, he was banished to Petra in Arabia. 
He next found shelter in the Greater Oasis in 
Upper Egypt, and, after several changes of his 
place of confinement, died in exile, time and place 
alike unknown. 

Sec "Welch’s Hist. d. Eetzereien ; Dorner’s History of 
the Tioclrinc of the Person of Christ; And the church his- 
tories of Giese'ler end Neaiuler. 

The sect of the NestoriANS, formed in tlie 5th 
century, was, after its exclusion from tlie Roman 
empire, extended into Persia, India, and even China. 
The teachers who were driven out of Edessa settled 
at Nisibis, which soon became an active centre 
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I of learning and mis-iioiiarj enterprise throughout 
' Persia. Bahirns, Bishop of Scleucia (498-303), 

! awimed tlie title of patriarch, and openly pro- 
1 fe.aaed Ncsloriaiiism, and nndcr Ilia successors the 
sect giew rapidly and produced many learned theo- 
logians and philosophers, and physicians like Hippu- 
ciates and Galen. Under the rule of the califs the 
Nestorians enjoyed toleration, and spread in Arabia, 
Syria, and Palestine, and even to Sain arcand, Heiat, 
and China. The I’rester John (<[. v. ) of lomance was 
a Christian of this colonr, and there is a tradition 
that Mohammed learned what lie knew of Clnis- 
tianity fioni Sergius, a Nestoriau monk. In the 
middle of the 13th century as many as twenty- 
live metropolitans owned the jurisdiction of the 
Nestoriau patriarch, hub after the persecutions of 
Tamerlane they dwindled away. Meantime the 
Human Catholic Church had been active in mission- 
ary labours amongst them, and already in the 14th 
century the pope was nominally at least acknow- 
ledged as the head shepherd of all Christendom. 
In the ltitli eontmy a great schism took place, a 
portion i enouncing their distinctive doctrine, and 
placing themselves under the jurisdiction of the 
Iloman pontiff, to whom, under the title of Chal- 
dean Christians, they have since remained faithful. 
Their patriarchs still hear the traditional name of 
Joseph. The otheis to the present day maintain 
their old creed and their ancient organisation. 
Their chief seat is in the mountain-ranges of Kur- 
distan. They are at present a poor and illiterate 
race, and were carefully estimated in 1833 to 
number 70,001) souls. Their patriarch since the 
close of the 17th century has borne the name of 
Simeon. The bishops are bound to observe celi- 
bacy, but marriage is permitted to the priests and 
inferior clergy. Their liturgical hooks recognise 
seven sacraments, but confession is infrequent, if 
not altogether disused. Man iage is dissoluble 
by the sentence of the patriarch ; communion is 
administered in both kinds ; and although the 
language of the liturgy plainly implies the belief 
in transubstantiation, yet, according to Layard, 
that doctrine is not popularly held among them. 
The fasts are strict, and of very long duration, 
amounting to very nearly one-half of the entire 
year. They pray for the dead, but are said to 
reject the notion of pmgatory, and the only 
sacred symbol which they use or reverence is the 
cross. The NeHtorians of Kurdistan, like the 
Christians of the Lebanon, have suffered much 
from time to time through the fanaticism of the 
wild tribes among whom they reside. In a 
massacre in 1843, and again in 1846, as many as 
six thousand perished, and even still they owe 
much of their security to the iulluence exercised 
in their favour by the foreign representatives at 
the Turkish and Persian courts. There has been 
among them since 1834 an active American mission, 
which has translated the Bible into tlieir speech — 
a dialect of the old Aramaic. 

There is another body of Nestorians who have 
existed in India from the period of the early migra- 
tions of the sect, and who are called by the name 
of Syrian Christians. Their chief seat is in Travan- 
core, where they number about 100,000. 

.Sue Gbkuk UHUliOH, Vol. V. p. 398 ; Asseniani, 
BilMoth. Oriental., t. iv. ; Le Quieu, Orirns Christ, ii. ; 
Hefdu’s Councils, lib. ix. (vol. iii. of Clark’s trails.); 
Petcrmann’s article in Herzog’s llml-Eneydop. ; Perkins's 
Residence of Eight Years in Persia among the Nestorian 
Christians ( Andover, 1843 ) ; Badger’s Nestorians and 
their Rituals (1832); Anderson’s Oriental Churches 
(1872) ; Dean Stanley’s History of the Eastern Church; 
and Professor Legge’s Nestorian Monument of Hsi-an Fu, 
rel. Christ, in China (1888). 

Nests are prepared for egg-laying, brooding, 
and nursing purposes. How widely they may 
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v:u \ act'd] ding to surrounding-., the skill of the 
builder, and the needs of the young is best illus- 
tiated by biuls, which excel all other animals in the 
art of cradling. It is not always possible to dis- 
tinguish between a nest and a home, as the same 
structure may serve botli pui poses, but it is interest- 
ing to notice that the latter seems sometimes to 
have been evolved out of the founer, as in the case 
of bees, where the complex hive has giown round 
about a simple nest. Referring to special articles, 
ami above all to Bird, we shall simply mention, in 
illustration, the squirrel's large ami lofty sheltei, 
and the minute cradle of the harvest-mice among 
the reeds; the sesthetic honeymoon-bow er of the 
bower-bird, and the beautiful hanging-nests of the 
weavers ; the holes prepared by the alligator anil 
some other reptiles ; the beautiful grassy structure 
woven and glued together by the stickleback, and 
the seaweed nest of the black goby ; and finally, 
the social nests of ants, bees, and wasps. See 
Ast, Hue, Edible Biuds’-nest, Fish, ike. ; J. G. 
Wood’s 1 Vonderful Nests (18S7); and F, Houssay, 
Lr.s Industries tics Aniinaii.c (Paris, 1890). J 

Netherlands, the north-west comer of the j 
great north European plain, a triangular region l 
between France, Germany, anil the sea, lying j 
mainly in the basins of the Scheldt, the Meuse, j 
and the lower Rhine, is now divided into nearly 
equal parts between the kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium. The ollicial designation of Netherlands is 
retained by what we commonly call Holland (q.v.), 
and under that head the early history common to 
the two is discussed; while the history of (lie 
‘.Spanish Netherlands ’ falls mainly under the head 
of Flanders ( q. v. ) and Belgium ( q.V. ). The history 
of the Dutch and Flemish language and literature 
will he found under Holland. 

Netlierliuirts Trailing Company. Bee 

Java. 

Nctley, a place on the east side of Southampton 
Water, 3 miles SE. of Southampton, with a ruined 
Cistercian abbey, founded in the time of Henry 
III., and the Royal Victoria Hospital. The latter 
superb building is for tbe reception of invalids from 
the army on foreign service, anil from among the 
troops serving in the adjoining military districts. It 
nominally 1ms accommodation for 878 patients, but 
for a few months during the trooping season room 
lias usually to be found for over 1000. The medical 
staff consists of a surgeon-genera! as principal medi- 
cal officer, a registrar and secretary, and medical 
officers of various ranks. The invaliding depot 
attached consists of a colonel on the stall ranking 
as an assistant-adjutant-general, a paymaster, and 
a quartermaster. The total cost of the construc- 
tion of this hospital, whose foundation-stone was 
laid by (Jueeti Victoria on 19th May 1836, was 
about £330,000. Attached is the Medical School 
for candidates for the army medical staff’ (see 
Military' Schools). Nctley is also the head- 
quarters of the female nurses of the army. A 
direct line from Portsmouth, the port of disem- 
barkation of invalids, has been opened, and they 
can now he brought to this hospital in thirty 
minutes. 

Nets. A net is a kind of trap formed of string 
worked into open meshes and used for capturing 
fishes, birds, and other animals. The cord or 
string is knotted at the intersections so as to keep 
the meshes of their original size. As there is evi- 
dence that nets were used in prehistoric times, and 
since they are almost everywhere made by savage 
tribes, it is probable that they were among the 
earliest implements constructed by primitive man 
for procuring animal food. 

Remains of nets belonging to the stone age have 
been found at Kobenhausen and Vinelz in Switzer- 
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land. Not only do the paintings on ancient 
Egyptian monuments show that in the days when 
these were executed nets were in common use, hut 
portions of actual nets of great age have been 
obtained in Egypt. They are also represented on 
the monuments of ancient Greece. The Eskimo 
and Telmklcliis make nets of twisted sinew or of 
strips of seal-skin, and the Chinese construct line 
nets from the cocoons of the wild silkworm, which 
are soaked in oil so as to render them barely 
visible. Silk nets also are used in Greece. In 
some parts of the world nets are made of the fibres 
of plants hot little known ; but in civilised coun- 
tries the chief uiatciials used in their construction 
are hemp and cotton, and to a less extent fax. 
More nets are now made of cotton than of hemp, 
because, although the fanner are less durable, 
they are of lighter weight, moro easily managed, 
ami a smaller number of corks and bungs sufices 
tu float them. 

The making of nets by hand is an extremely 
simple operation. Only two instruments arc in- 
quired — viz. a netting-needle like a in the ligure, 
for meshes above one-half inch in width, or one like 



b far meshes under this size, and a mesh-pin, 
which is simply a straight piece of wood of oval 
section and a few inches long, upon which the 
loops are formed. If the meshes are to be one 
inch from knot to knot, then the circumference of 
the mesh-pin requires to he two inches. There 
aro two ways of forming the knots on hand-made 
nets (sue Snots, tigs. 11 and 13), hut both are 
equally simple, and the whole process can he 
learned in a few minutes by seeing an operator 
at work. In sonic countries nets are still largely 
made by liaml. 

Netting-machines are now extensively used for 
the manufacture of ' nets. The looms are of 
complicated construction, and it would require a 
considerable number of illustrations and detailed 
descriptions to give even a general idea of how 
they perform their work. One of the most success- 
ful of these is known as the Paterson net-loom. 
It was invented by Mr James Paterson, and sub- 
sequently (1835) brought into a moro practical 
shape by Mr Walter ltitchie, both of Musselburgh. 
(The knot made by this loom is the same as lig. 13 
of Knots.) It works by a peculiar arrangement of 
hooks, needles, and sinkers. Since the middle of 
the century Messrs J. & W. Stuart, who then 
took up Mr Paterson’s business, have made some 
further improvements upon his loom. An improved 
form of a net-loom, on a different principle, invented 
by a Frenchman named Pecqueur, in 1840, was 
subsequently patented in England. The designora 
of the later and more perfect form of this loom, 
which does its work well, are MM. Baudouin and 
Jouannin. Their English patent is taken out in 
the name of W. Clark, agent, and the specifica- 
tion, which contains a number of explanatory 
lithographs, is dated 19th September 1801 (No. 
2340). 

A variety of nets are used by fishermen, but the 
principal kinds are the seine, the drift-net , the 
mooned-net, and the trawl (see Fisheries). The 
net rised for taking the tunny in the Mediterranean 
is often nearly a mile long, and some Russian 
hand-made nets are 3000 feet in length. Means 


are adopted to increase the durability of cotton 
and hemp nets, especially of the former. One 
plan is to tar them ; hut, although this to some 
extent prevents the injurious action of sea-water 
upon them, it has the disadvantage of hiding faulty 
parts. They are, however, much more frequently 
‘harked ’in an infusion of cutch (see CATECHU) 
which like tar lessens the action of salt water 
upon them and at the same time admits of the 
state of the meshes being bet lev seen. A solution 
of alum is also useful in preserving the fibre of 
the string of which nets are made. 

One or two kinds of nets are made fur catching 
birds, such as fly-nets far wadeis frequenting the 
seashore, and clap-nets for small birds (see Wild- 
fowl). Fine nets are used to capture insects, 
and by the inhabitants of some countries as a pro- 
tection from mosquitoes. Other kinds are em- 
ployed to protect fruit and blossoms, for articles 
required on lioaul ship, for mess-cooking, and for 
domestic pmposes. 

Nettle ( Urtica ), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Urticete, having unisexual flowers, the male 
and female on the same or separate plants ; the 
male flowers with a 4-parted perianth and four 
, stamens ; the female flowers with a 2-parted 
1 perianth and a tufted stigma; the fruit an 
achenium. The species are herbaceous plants, 
shrubs, or even trees, many of them covered with 
stinging Hairs (q.v.), which pierce the skin when 
touched, and emit an acrid juice, often causing 
much inflammation and pain. 'When a nettle is 
grasped in such a way as to press the hairs to the 
stem no stinging ensues ; hut the slightest inad- 
vertent touch of some of the species produces very 
severe pain. The acridity which is characteristic 
of all nettles, more or less, is by some said to he 
due to bicarbonate of ammonia, or according to 
others free formic acid being present in the limpid 
juice secreted by the glandular hairs of the leaves 
and sterna. The stinging of the native nettles of 
Europe is trifling in comparison with that of some 
East Indian species. U. erenulata is particularly 
notable for the severity of the pain which it pro- 
duces, without either pustules or apparent inllam- 
mation. The first sensation is merely a slight 
tingling, hut within an hour violent pain is felt, 
ns if a red-hot iron were continually applied, and 
the pain extends far from the original spot, con- 
tinues for about twenty -four hours and then abates, 
but is ready to return in its original intensity on 
the application of cold wafer, and does not cease 
for fully eight days. Cold water has a similar 
effect in increasing or renewing the pain of all 
kinds of nettles. Brill more formidable than this 
species is U. nrentissima , the Devil’s Leaf of Timor. 
Of British species the most venomous, hut the most 
rare, is the Roman Nettle ( U. pilulifcru) ; next to 
it is the Small Nettle ( U, wrens), frequent about 
towns and villages, and in waste and cultivated 
ground ; whilst the least venomous is the most 
common and only perennial species, the Great 
Nettle ( U. dioica), everywhere abundant, but par- 
ticularly near human habitations, or their former 
sites, the desolation of which it may he said to 
proclaim. The roots of nettles, boiled with alum, 
afford a yellow dye ; and the juice of the stalks 
and leaves lias been used to dye woollen stuffs of 
a beautiful and permaueut green. The young 
shoots of U. dioica have been much used in some 
parts of Scotland and other countries as greens, 
and their peculiar flavour is much relished by 
some, although, in general, the use of them is con- 
fined to tiie poor. They are valuable as anti- 
scorbutics, hut are gritty to the taste from the 
quantity of crystals ( Cystolithes ) contained. What- 
ever _it is that gives nettles tlieir stinging power 
is dissipated by boiling and drying. The high 
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value of nettles as food for swine is well known to 
the peasantry of many countries ; the great nettle 
is cultivated in Sweden for fodder of domestic 
animals ; and nettles are also highly esteemed as 
food for poultry, particularly for turkeys. The 
seeds are extremely nutritions to poultry, and are 
oiven to houses by jockeys, in order to make them 
lively when they are to he offered for sale. The 
stalks and leaves of nettles are employed in some 
parts of England for the manufacture of a light 
kind of heer, called Nettle Beer. The icuMibre of 
nettles is useful for textile purposes. . Tam and 
cloth, both of the coarsest and finest descriptions, 
can he made of it. The fibre of U. clioica was used 
by tlie ancient Egyptians, and is still used in Pied- 
mont and other countries. When wanted for fibre 
the plant is cut in the middle of summer, and 
treated like hemp. Nettle-cloth, or Grass-cloth, is 
a beautiful fabric made from lhea fibre (see 
Bcehmeuia). The fibre of U. eannabimt , a native 
of the south of Siberia, central Asia, is much 
used ; and from that of U. whitlaci both fine 
lace and strong ropes can be manufactured. 
The fibre of V. juponica is much used in Japan, 
and that of U. argentea in the South Sea Islands; 
that of U. uunadensis is used in Canada ; and that 
of U. hctcrnphylla , a widely-diffused Indian species, 
described by Roxburgh to he the must ferocious-look- 
ing plant lie ever saw, is of very glossy silky appear- 
ance, and is manufactured into cloth in Assam. 
The seeds and herbage of U. mcmbnutacea are 
used in Egypt as emmonagogue and aphrodisiac ; 
and somewhat similar properties are ascribed to 
U. dioica. U. tuberosa produces tubers, which are 
nutritious, and are eaten in India raw, boiled, or 
roasted. Australia produces a magnificent tree- 
nettle, U. t/igets, abundant in some parts of New 
South Wales, ordinarily from 25 to 50 feet high, 
hut sometimes 120 or 140 feet, with trunk of groat 
thickness, and very large green leaves, which 
when young sting violently. — The Dead-nettle 
(q.v.) is quite a distinct plant; so is the Nettle- 
tree (q.v.). 

Nettlevsisli, or Urticaria (Lat. nrtica, ‘a 
nettle'), is the term applied to a common form of 
eruption on the skin, The eruption consists of 
wheals, or little solid eminences of irregular out- 
line, and either white or red, or most commonly 
both red and white, there being a white centre 
with a red margin. The rash is accompanied with 
great heat, itching, and irritation, but is always 
aggravated by scratching ; the appearance on the 
skin and the sensation being very much like the 
appearance and feeling produced by the stinging of 
nettles ; and lienee the origin of its names. The 
eruption is characterised by the extreme rapidity 
with which it appears and disappears ; the whole 
duration of the attack may be a few hours or even 
less ; hut it is extremely apt to recur at regular or 
irregular intervals : it is very rare for the wheals 
to persist more than a day. 

The disease may be either acute or chronic. In 
the acute form feverishness may precede tlie rash 
by a few hours, or may he altogether absent. The 
disorder is often connected with some derangement 
of the digestive organs, and may be traced to the 
imperfect digestion of special articles of food, such 
as oatmeal, t the kernels of fruit, strawberries, 
cucumbers, mushrooms, and especially oysters, 
mussels, and crabs, which are eaten with perfect 
impunity by most persons. It may be brought 
on also by local causes of irritation, and fre- 
quently complicates other irritable diseases of 
tlie skin. 

The chronic form is often very troublesome, and 
frequently comes on periodically in tlie evening. 
Cases are reported in which persons have been 
afflicted for ten years continuously by this form of 


the disease. It is characterised by constant recur- 
rence during long peiiods, not by persistence of a 
single outbreak of the ei upturn. In the tieatment 
of the acute form local causes of irritation must 
lb.it be looked for anil removed. Where it is 
brought on by some aiticle of diet relief is often 
obtained by taking a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda (baking soda); but it may be necessary to 
administer emetics and purgatives, if vomiting and 
diairboia do not occur spontaneously. In the 
eluonic form the patient should, in the fiist place, 
determine whether the rash is caused by any par- 
ticular article of diet, and if this seems not to be 
the case an attempt must be made to improve the 
state of the digestive organs. A few giains of 
rhubarb taken daily, just befoie bieakfast and 
before dinner, will sometimes effect a cure. 
Numerous other remedies have been recom- 
mended ; perhaps the most generally useful is 
a draught containing a scmple each of the car- 
bonates of magnesia and soda with five drops of 
tincture of mix vomica. Although external appli- 
cations are usually of little avail, dusting the 
itching surface with Hour sometimes affmds tem- 
porary relief ; and a still more useful application 
is a lotion composed of a drachm of the carbonate 
of ammonia, a drachm of tlie acetate of lead, half 
an ounce of laudanum, and eight ounces of rose- 
w liter. 

Nettle-tree ( Celtis ), a genus of deciduous 
liees of the natural order LTinacea.', with simple 
and generally serrated leaves, considerably leseni- 
blirig those of the Common Nettle, but not stinging. 
Tlie genus is distinguished chiefly by its fi nit, 
which is a fleshy, globose, or sub-globose 1-celled 
drape. The Common or European Nettle-tree 
(C. australis) is a native of the south of Europe, 
the west of Asia, and the north of Africa. It 
grows to a height of 30 to 40 feet, and is a very 
handsome tree, often planted along public walks 
in the 60uth of France and north of Italy, The 
wood is very compact, very duiable, and takes 
a high polish. It was formerly much impuited 
into Britain for the use of coaclmiakers, and is 
used in Italy by musical-instrument makeis for 
flutes and pipes. The flowers are inconspicuous, 
axillaiy, and solitary ; the fruit black, lesembling 
a small wild cherry, not eatable till after the first 
frosts, and then very sweet. The kernel yields a 
useful fixed oil. Tlie tree succeeds well in the 
south of England. C. oecidentalis is a native of 
North America from Canada to Texas, and is 
also called the Nettle-tree, , Sugar Berry, Hack- 
berry or Hagherry, and Hoop Ash. Its leaves 
are much broader than those of O. australis , its 
fruit very similar. It is a much larger tree, attain- 
ing a height of 60 to 30 feet. There are several 
varieties, which are sometimes but needlessly 
classified as distinct species. The inner bark of 
G. ovientalis, consisting of reticulated fibres, forms 
a kind of natural cloth, used by some tribes of 
India. A number of other species are natives of 
the warm parts of America and of Asia. 

Neu-BvaiHlejiburg, a town of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, is situated on Lake Tollens, 20 miles 
NNE, of Neu-Strelitz by rail. Pop. 0134. 

Neuburg, an ancient town of Bavaria, pictur- 
esquely situated on the right bank of the Danube, 
29 miles NNE. of Augsburg. It has an old ducal 
Bcliloss in the Renaissance style. Pop. (1880) 7485. 

Ncuellfttel, orNETJFCHATEL (Ger. Neuenburg), 
a canton in the west of Switzerland, between Lake 
NeucMtel and the French frontier. Neuchtel lies 
in the midst of the Jura Mountains, four .chains 
of which, running from north-east to soutli-west, 
traverse the canton, and are separated by elevated 
longitudinal valleys. The greater number of the 
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numerous xlieams which waLcr the canton flow 
into tlie lihiiie ; seveial aie feeders of tlie Lake 
of Neucli.ilel, which, lying 1420 feet above sea- 
level, and 47'2 feet deep, is 25 miles long hy from 
3 to 0 wide. The Thiele serves as its outlet, and 
c. mies its wateis into the neighbouring lake of 
Bienne, and thence into the river Aar. I ’op. of the 
canton (1870) 97,284; (1888) 108,133, of whom 
three-fourths -speak French, and fom -tilths ate 
Piotestants. Asphalt and absinthe aie exported ; 
good wine and lace ai e made ; but the speciality of 
the canton is watchmaking, which occupies from 
18,000 to 20,000 pet sons, and is piosecutcd mainly 
in the homes of the work-people. The history 
of Nenclifitel was identical with that of Buignndy 
till the lllli century; and after the principality 
hail been for a time incorporated with the teni- 
tories of the Counts of Chalons, to \i lmm it had 
been granted in 1288 hy llmlolph of Ilapshnrg, it 
passed to the House of Longueville. In 1707, on 
the extinction of the Neuch.Uel branch of the latter 
family, some fifteen claimants came forward to 
advance more or less valid pielenxioiis to the 
Neiich.itel teiritory. Fieiloriek 1. of Prussia, who 
based his claim to'tlie principality of Nenclifitel on 
lln> ground of his descent from the first Prince of 
Orange, a descendant of the House of Chalons, was 
the successful candidate ; and from his time it 
continued associated with Prussia till 1800, when 
Napoleon bestowed it upon Geneial Jleithier; hut 
in 1814 it was restored to the House of Biainlen- 
huvg. A republican constitution was adopted in 
1848, in spite of Prussian protest ; and there was 
civ il war in 1836. The connection with Piussia 
was wholly dissolved in 1837, and Nenclifitel is 
now a member of the Swiss Confederation. See 
Switzerland. 

Neuciiatel, chief town of the canton, occupies 
a umgniliecnt site on the north-west shore of the 
Lake of Nenclifitel, 85 miles by rail NNIC. of 
Geneva. It is noted for its many charitable, 
educational, and artistic institutions, and has a 
chfileau (restoied 180(3), a college (1828), a statue 
of Pavel (1873), &e. There are manufactures ot 
watches, jewellery, &c. Pop. (1870) 13,321 ; (1888) 
10,504. — The famous Neufclifltel cream-cheeses arc 
made, not here, hut at Neufchfttul-en-Bray, a small 
Norman town, 25 miles SE. of Dieppe hy rail. 

Neuilly, or Neuilly-sur-Seine, a town in 
the French department of Seine, immediately to 
the north of the Bois de Boulogne, and practically 
a suburb of Paris. Here, near the Seine, and in 
a large and beautiful park, formerly stood the 
ClilHeiiu de Neuilly, built hy Louis XV., and the 
favourite residence of Lonis-Philippe, which was 
burned at the revolution in 1848. When Lonis- 
Philippe took refuge in England lie assumed the 
title of Count de Neuilly. Pop. (1880) 25,590. 

Ncillllii nster, a prosperous manufacturing 
town of Holstein, on the Schwale, a head-water of 
the Stor, 20 miles hy rail S. by W. of Kiel. It lias 
large cloth-mills, dye-works, breweries, &c. Pop. 
(1875) 10,124; (1885) 13,059. 

Neu-Pomiuerii. Bee New Britain. 

Neuralgia (Ui. neuron, ‘nerve;’ itlyos, ‘pain’) 
is a term employed to designate pain of a purely 
nervous character, usually unaccoinpanieil hy 
inflammation, fever, or any appieeiable change (if 
structure in the affected part. The pain, which 
oecnrR in paioxysins, usually followed by complete 
remissions, is of every possible degree and char- 
acter, being described in different cases as piercing, 
tearing, burning, &a. These paroxysms may occur 
at intervals of a few seconds only, or they may take 
place daily or on alternate days, or they may be 
separated by much longer intervals, which are often, 
hut hy no means always, of a regular length. The 


pain is usually felt not only at the place wheie Lhe 
nerves teiminate, hut along their course. It is 
usually contined to one side of the body, and is very 
rarely, if ever, quite symmetrical. In prolonged 
eases ‘tender puiuls’ are developed along the 
couise of Lhe affected nerves. After the pain has 
subsided tlie painful parts are usually tender to the 
touch. Very frequently the sensibility of the skin 
supplied hy the affected nerve is somewhat dimin- 
ished. With the pain theie is frequently spasmodic 
twitching of the adjacent muscles. The (luintion 
of the disease is very uncertain. The patient may 
have only a single attack, or he may be liable to 
recurring attacks for months, yeais, or even for liis 
whole life ; it is, however, very seldom that tlie dis- 
ease oceuis but once. Deatli scarcely ever lesults 
directly from this affection, hut the pain may, by 
its severity and persistence, giadually undeiniine 
tlie constitution. 

The disease may attack any pait of tlie body 
where there aie ncives ; hut in nopaitdoos it occur 
so fieqnoutly as in tlie face, its seat being in the 
facial branches of Lin- 1 filth pair of nerves (the tri- 
facial nerves; see Nervous System). The most 
severe form of facial neuralgia, happily rare, is 
known as tin efoulourcitj. ‘The absolute sudden- 
ness with which the pain comes on is one of its 
most lemarkahle characters. The patient is per- 
haps sitting quietly reading, when he jumps up 
from his seat, and lushes up and down the room 
with his band forcibly pressed against his cheek. 
Or he may rock himself backwards and forwaids in 
his chair, crying out or uttering deep groans. In ten 
or twenty seconds, or a minute at the longest, the 
paroxysm is over. It ceases ns abruptly as it began. ’ 
‘The paroxysms may return every few minutes.’ 
‘ .Sometimes remissions occur, the patient leimiin- 
ing free from the disease for several days together, 
or even for months. But picsently it returns, and 
is as severe as ever.’ ‘ A patient who suffers under 
tie douloureux acquires an expression of intense 
ilisti ess and suffering ; his countenance is worn 
and wrinkled, and looks like that of a much older 
person ’ ( Fagge, I’utciirc af Medicine). 

‘The paroxysms of suffering in this frightful 
disease are apt to be brought on by apparently 
trivial causes— by a slight touch, hy a current of 
air blowing upon the face, by a sudden jar or shake 
of the bed on which the patient is lying, by a knock 
at the door, or even by directing the patient’s 
attention to bis malady, by speaking ot il or ask- 
ing him questions about it. The necessary move- 
ments of tlie face in speaking or eating are often 
sufficient to provoke or renew tlie paroxysm. At 
the same time, firm pressure made upon the painful 
part frequently gives relief, ami causes a sense of 
numbness to take tlie place of the previous agony ’ 
(Sir J. Watson). 

Facial neuralgia of a less severe type than tic 
douloureux is very much more common, in fact it is 
by far the most frequent form of the disease ; the 
reason probably being that the trifacial nerve, lying 
superficially, and being distributed over a part of 
the surface which is usually unprotected hy any 
artificial covering, is very liable, for that reason, 
to be affected by exposure to atmospheric influences, 
which are undoubtedly to be included among Lhe 
exciting causes of this disease. Amongst other 
seats of neuralgia may he mentioned the arm, 
especially the forearm, the spaces between the ribs, 
especially between the sixth and ninth, and the 
lower extremity, where it most frequently affects the 
sciatic nerve, giving rise to the affection known as 
Sciatica, which, however, not always being pure 
neuralgia, will be noticed in a separate article. 
The internal organs may also be the seat of 
neuralgia — e.g. tlie heart (some cases of Angina 
Pectoris, q.v.), stomach, or kidney. 
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Tlie causes of neuralgia are various. Excluding 
inflammation of the neivous tmnk or neuritis, the 
liain may he exeiletl by a tumour pressing on the 
nen e or originating in its substance, or byiough- 
ne's of a bony surface with which the nerve may 
be in contact, as when il passes thiongh a foiamen. 
Sometimes, again, imitation applied to one Inancli 
of a nerve will give rise to pain at the extremity of 
f mother branch of the same nerve, the sensation 
being leflectetl along the bianch which is not 
directlv exposed to the initation. Thus, facial 
ueurah'ia very frequently depends upon diseased 
conditions of the teeth, even if they themselves me 
not painful. In this way we may explain the pain 
in the shoulder which often accompanies disease of 
Lhe liver ; the pain in the thigh, which is often 
associated with initation of the kidney; the pain 
in the left arm, which is often coincident with 
disease of the heart, &c. Persons suffering fiom 
debility, amemia, and a gouty or rheumatic con- 
stitution are so especially liable to neuralgia that 
these conditions, as also exposure to malarious in- 
fluences, must be placed among the predisposing 
causes. Amongst tlie exciting causes exposure Lo 
cold and wet, or to a cold dry east wind, is the 
most frequent ; but fatigue, strong mental emotions, 
the abuse of tea, coflee, tobacco, and alcoholic 
drinks, a wound or bruise, the retrocession of gout, 
rheumatism, or cutaneous eruptions, &e. occasion- 
ally suffice to excite the disease. 

The resources of tlie mateiia jnedica have been 
exhausted in searching for remedies for this cruel 
disease. But, in the liist place, a careful seaich 
must be made for any possible local source of irrita- 
tion ; and next, * hygienic conditions must be very 
carefully attended to; fresh air, regular bodily 
cxeicise, freedom from worry and overstrain of 
mind, plenty of sleep, an abundant supply of whole- 
some nourishment, are each essential' (Eagge). 
Fatty food, as coil-liver oil, butter, cream, is of 
especial importance. 

Of drugs which give immediate relief to the pain, 
morphia, especially when administered hypodermi- 
cally (tj.v.), holds ‘the fust place. But it must be 
used with great caution, and not entrusted to the 
patient himself, lest a ‘morphia habit' become 
established. Antipyrin and exalgin, coal-tar 
derivatives recently introduced into medicine, 
sometimes take the place of morphia, and are free 
from some of its disadvantages. Croton-cliloral 
and gelsemium are often useful in facial neuralgia. 
Belief from the suffering is often the first step 
towards recovery. 

But in most cases some treatment is necessary 
to remove the constitutional state on which the 
neuralgia depends. Iron, quinine (especially when 
tlie pain recurs at regular intervals ), arsenic, phos- 
phorus, chloride of ammonium, arc tlie medicines 
most generally useful. But the treatment must 
of course be adapted to the disorders, frequently 
digestive, present in eaeli particular case. 

Local applications can be of no permanent service 
in cases where the pain results from organic change, 
or from general constitutional causes ; they will, 
however, often give considerable temporary ielief. 
Amongst the most important local applications may 
he mentioned laudanum, tincture of aconite or 
aeonitiua ointment, belladonna-plaster, and chloro- 
form (which should ho applied upon a piece of linen 
saturated with it, and covered with oiled silk to 
prevent evaporation), mustard leaves or poultices, 
and small fly -blisters. Galvanism is also valuable. 

_ Lastly, neuralgia, being a purely nervous affec- 
tion, is often influenced by means calculated to 
make a strong impression on the mind of tlie 
patient ; and hence it is that galvanic rings, electric 
chains, mesmeric passes, and other applications 
which, like these, act more upon the mind than 
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upon the body of the patient, occasionally etlect a 
cuie. 

In cases which have 1 existed all other modes of 
treatment, surgical measures are sometimes necos* 
saiy— viz. acupuncture, nen e stretching (see under 
Sciatica), or, in the last resoit, removal of a 
portion of the affected nen e. 

Neuritis, a term applied to inflammation of the 
neives. The disease is not very common, and nut 
very well defined. The symptoms aie those of 
neuralgia, with impaiiiiient of sensation, or local- 
ised paialysis, according as sensory or motor nenes 
aie affected. 

Ncuroptcra. See Insects. 

Nciisatz, a town in tlie Hungarian piovinee of 
Biles, on the left hank of the Danube, opposite 
Petenvaulein (q.v.). Pop, 21,381. 

Neusicdler Lake, a .small lake on the north- 
west fiontier of Hungary, 22 miles SE. of Vienna. 
It is shallow (13 feet), and has lost much of its 
foimer aiea (133 sq. m.) hy the draining of the 
adjoining mai sites— from lStio to 1870 it was thy. 
Its brackish wateis are valuable as medicinal 
baths. 

N'oiiss, an ancient manufacturing town of 
Pihenish Prussia, near the left bank of the Rhine, 
4 miles IV. of Diisseldorf hy rail. Its church of St 
Quii-inns, a notable specimen of the tiansition from 
the lonml lo the pointed style, lias founded in 
1209. Neuss has flourishing ironworks, foundries, 
flour and iron mills, and manufactures of cottons, 
woollens, leather, paper, chicory, &a. Pop. (1875) 
13,503 ; ( 1885 ) 20,036. 

NcilStailt, ft town of Prussian Silesia, 25 miles 
SW. of Oppeln. It is the seat of eonsideiable 
industry, woollen and linen fabrics and carpets 
being the staple manufactures. Pop. ( 1875) 12,515 ; 
(1885) 10,093. 

Neustadt, or Viexeu-Nepstadt, one of the 
most beautiful towns of Lower Austria, is situated 
32 miles S. of Vienna hy rail. The town is over- 
looked by the large olil castle of the Dukes of 
Babenbevg, now a military academy. The castle 
contains a line Gothic chapel (1460), rich in 
painted windows; it is the burial-place of the 
Einpeior Maximilian I. The old cliutch dates from 
1230, and was lestoved in 1890 ; a Cistercian abbey 
[ 1444) and a town-house are notable buildings. 
Locomotives and machinery, wiie, bells, pottery, 
starch, leather, and ribbons are amongst the manu- 
factures. The city, called 1 the Ever-faithful,’ was 
founded in 1192, and was rebuilt after u great fire 
in 1834. Pop. 23,733. 

Nmst«i<U-an-<ler-IIar<lt, a town of Rhenish 
Bavaria, at the foot of the Hardt Mountains, 20 
miles AY. of Spires. Its church, with several 
curious monuments, dates from the 14th century. 
It manufactures paper, cloth, soap, wine, brandy, 
&c. Pop. (1875) 10,224; (1885) 12,2 33. 

Ncus trditz, capital of tlie grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, pleasantly situated in a 
hilly district, between two lakes, 62 miles NNW. 
of Berlin. Founded in 1733, it is built in the 
form of an eight-rayed star, and contains the ducal 
palace, with magnificent gardens. Pop. 9360. 

Neiistvia, the name given in the times of the 
Merovingians and C'arlovingians to the western 
portion of the Frank empire, after the quadruple 
division of it which took place in fill. Neustria 
contained three of these divisions. It extended 
originally from the mouth of the Scheldt to the 
Loire, and was hounded hy Aqttitania on the 
S., and by Burgundy and Australia [Vrrtnciii 
Oriental™ ) on the E.‘ The principal cities were 
Soissons, Paris, Orleans, and Tours. Bee the 
historical maps at Europe. 
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Neutral Salts. See Salts. 

Neutrality. Neutrals are states which in 
time of war take no part in the contest, hut con- 
tinue pacilic intercourse with both belligerents. 
The aim of the doctrine of neutrality is to recon- 
cile the right of belligerents to carry on their war- 
like operations with the no less undeniable right 
of other nations to puisne peacefully their ordinary 
business. For many years after the rise of modern 
international law tlie conduct of warfare was dis- 
cussed only with reference to belligerents, and no 
intermediate relation between an ally and an 
enemy was recognised. Not, indeed, till the 
middle of the IStli century did the terms ‘ neutral ’ 
and 1 neutrality ’ come into general use ; for not 
till then was a systematic effort made to regulate 
the relations of belligerents to nations standing 
aloof fiom the war, or to define their reciprocal 
rights and duties. 

As between belligerent states and neutral states, 
the principles whence spring the complicated rules 
of modern neutrality are in themselves extremely 
simple. On the one band, the neutral, being 
neither judge nor party, must show absolute im- 
partiality in Ids dealings with both belligerents ; 
on the "other hand, the belligerent must pay 
scrupulous respect to the sovereignty of his 
neutral neighbours. Accordingly, throughout a 
war, neutrals continue diplomatic intercourse with 
both belligerents. A neutral state is not per- 
mitted to give armed assistance to either bel- 
ligerent, even though such aid may have boon 
promised before the war j nor to lend money to 
either side or guarantee such loan ; nor to allow 
the passage of belligerent troops through its 
territory. A neutral is bound to prevent, and 
cancel all acts of hostility, either in the neutral 
territory itself or in the adjacent waters, and to 
prohibit the exorcise of any belligerent jurisdiction 
therein. So, if an attempt be made by troops of 
either belligerent country to traverse neutral terri- 
tory, the neutral state is bound to disarm and intern 
Midi troops, aiul to set at liberty all prisoners of 
war found within its borders. Should a neutral 
state deviate from its duty in any of these par- 
ticulars, the state injured is entitled to treat such 
deviation as a just cause of war. On the other 
hand, a belligerent is not permitted to carry on 
hostilities within neutral territory ; nor to use 
neutral harbours for the purpose of fitting out 
expeditions against his enemy. lie must scrupu- 
lously observe all the regulations of neutral states 
regarding tlic admission of cruisers or prizes into 
their ports. 

The relations of belligerent states to the private 
citizens of neutral states involve greater difficulties. 
On laud the property of neutral individuals is, of 
course, protected from belligerent attack ; to this 
rule an exception is furnished by the Right of 
Angary (Low Lat. angaria, ‘forced service’), 
under which a belligerent may seize the property 
of a neutral found in the territory of the other 
belligerent, and make use of it for the pur- 
pose of warlike operations, subject to liis paying 
compensation. At sea, however, the commercial 
interests of belligerent and neutral merchants arc 
so interwoven that it is difficult to separate them 
and strike at an enemy without injuring a friend ; 
hence ever and again have arisen bitter contro- 
versies regarding the extent of a belligerent’s 
power over the property of neutral citizens at sea. 
Two distinct principles for regulating the maritime 
capture of neutral property have at different times 
prevailed. By the one principle, the nationality 
of the ship determined liability to capture, so that 
neutral goods on hostile ships were liable to con- 
fiscation, while hostile goods on neutral ships went 
free. By the other principle, the nationality of the 


property determined its liability, so Unit xieutral 
goods went free even though found on hostile 
ships, and hostile goods were liable to seizure 
even though found on neutral ships. Tn 1836 the 
Declaration of Paris finally settled the question 
by providing (1) that the neutral Mag should cover 
an enemy’s goods, except contraband of war; (2) 
that neutral goods, except contraband of wav 
should not he liable to capture even under the 
enemy’s Hag. The law, as thus settled, is the old 
rule, ‘Free shin, free goods,’ without the corol- 
lary, ‘ Hostile ship, hostile goods.’ Attempts had 
frequently been made at an earlier period, particu- 
larly by Piussia in the Silesian Loan controversy 
and by" the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and fSfilj 
to incorporate the rule into international law ; it 
was, indeed, mainly through the opposition’ of 
Great Britain that its final acceptance was post- 
poned till 1 8d(i. 

To the general rule of maritime capture, as thus 
determined, several important exceptions must he 
noted. Belligerents continue to have the right 
of intercepting, oven on hoard of neutral vessels, 
such articles as are deemed contraband of war. 
The lest to he taken in deciding what goods 
are contraband has been much discussed and is 
now quite unsettled (see Contraband ). The 
vessel, too, carrying the goods may he condemned 
along with its contraband cargo, whore both belong 
to the same owner, nr where false papers are found, 
or any other fraudulent device is resorted to. 
Another instance in which a belligerent is entitled 
to interfere with the ships and property of neutral 
individuals is furnished by the law of blockade 
(see Blockade ). Again, if during a war ships 
belonging to neutral citizens perform certain classes 
of services on behalf of one of the belligerents, the 
other belligerent is entitled to confiscate these 
ships. Among such hostile services, against which 
a belligerent is entitled to protect himself, are 
reckoned the transmission of naval signals or 
messages, the carriage of military and naval 
despatches, and the transportation of belligerent 
officers or troops. Where a citizen of a neutral 
state engages in any forbidden ventures — whether 
it he carrying contraband goods, running a blockade, 
or doing other un-neutral service — the aggrieved 
belligerent does not complain to the neutral state, 
hut strikes at the neutral citizen directly by cap- 
turing his property and condemning it in his own 
prize court. The neutral state does not appear in 
the matter at all, unless the penalty imposed by 
the prize court he such as is not wai ranted by 
international law ; in this case the neutral state 
claims reparation for its injured subject from the 
offending belligerent. 

The most unsettled part of the modern law of 
neutrality is that dealing with the obligations, 
irrrposed oir a neutral state, of restraining the 
conduct of its own citizens and of enforcing the 
due observance of neutrality on all persons within 
its jurisdiction. In recent times the tendency has 
been towards a large extension of the duties of 
neutral states in this respect. The movement was 
commenced by the Neutrality Act of the United 
States, passed in 1794, and re-enacted, with addi- 
tions, in 1818. The principles of these American 
statutes have been closely followed in the series of 
British Foreign Enlistment Acts, passed with ft 
view of arming the British govemment with suffi- 
cient power- to enable it to fulfil the extended obli- 
gations of neutrality. Among the more important 
offences against neutrality which are now struck at 
by the municipal law of most states are such acts 
as the following : To leave tjie neutral territory in 
considerable numbers for the purpose of enlisting 
in tire service of a belligerent ; to accept letters of 
marque from a belligerent ; to lit out within its 
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territory armed expeditions against a belligerent, 
ni increase therein the warlike force of any belli- 
('event ship or expedition. At Lire same time a 
neutral state is not bound to restrain its subjects 
from trade in arms and munitions of war. The 
extent of the responsibility of neutral states for 
the building and lifting out of ships within their 
teiiitory appears still Lo he uncertain. Till lately 
the English idea seems to have been that the 
neutral government was under no obligation to 
stop such proceedings, unless the vessel was ready 
to commence hostilities at the moment of its leav- 
iu>' neutral waters. But the events connected 
wfih the escape of the Alabama (see Alahama) 
and her sister- cr niseis during the American civil 
war showed the inadequacy of this view. The 
treaty of Washington, 1S71, by which all these 
questions were referred to arbitration, directed the 
arbitrators to apply, in addition to the ordinary 
rules of the law of nations, three new rules, known 
as the Eiiles of Washington. These rules, owing 
to their loose phraseology, have raised more ques- 
tions than they have solved, but their general 
effect is immensely to extend the duties of neutral 
states. 

See Hall, International Lam (2d ed. 18S1) and The 
Rvjhls ami Duties of Neutrals (1S74); Wheaton, Intir- 
aatioaal Law (Eng. ed. by A. C. Boyd; 3d oil. 1SS9 ). 
For the history of the growth of the law of neutrality, 
see Manning, Law of Nations. See also the Lclhrs of 
Historical, and the works cited at Enemy. 

Neuville, Alphonse Marie de, the most 
popular of tile youngest school of French painters 
of battle-scones, was horn at St Omer on 31.-t May 
1S3G, and after studying under Delacroix painted 
a series of successful pictures illustrative of French 
exploits in the Crimean war, Italy, and Mexico. 
Then came the war with Germany. Neuville 
fought in the lanks and learned something of leal 
warfare from actual experience. This knowledge 
imparted additional power to his next and last 
series of works, depicting incidents of that war. 
The attack at ltorke’s Drift and that at Tel-el- 
Kebir wore also chosen by him as subjects for 
pictures. Neuville excelled moreover as an illus- 
trator of books, bis best work in this line being 
the designs for Guizot’s Histoirc dc France. lie 
died in Paris, 20th May 1885. 

Neuwicd, a town of Prussia, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, 8 miles below Coblenz, was capital of 
the mediatised principality of Wied ; the castle of 
the princes has a beautiful garden, in which are 
many Roman antiquities discovered here. The 
town contains an important institute of the 
Moravian Brethren, and there are some minor 
manufactures. Pop, 9650. 

Neva, a river of Russia. Hows westward from 
the south-west corner of Lake Ladoga to the Ilay 
of Cronstadt, in the Gulf of Finland, passing 
through St Petersburg, and carries to the sea an 
enormous volume of water ( greater than that of the 
Rhine) from the lakes Ladoga, Onega, Ilmen, and 
others. Its total length, with windings, is about 
40 miles ; in places it is over 4000 feet wide, else- 
where the channel is narrowed to 180 feet; and in 
one or two places the navigation is embarrassed by 
reefs and rapids. It is frozen on an average from 
November 25 to April 21. By the Ladoga Canal 
the Neva communicates with tlie vast water-system 
of the Volga, and thus it may be said to join the 
Baltic with the Caspian Sea. 

Nevada, one oE the Pacific states of the Ameri- 
can Union, is bounded N. by Oregon and Idaho, E. 
by Utah ami Arizona, and S. and issii luc.s. 

\V. by California. Its greatest i>y j. b. Ltpphunu 
length from north to south is a company, 
little less than 500 miles, and its greatest width 


from east to west is more than 300 miles. In area 
(110,700 sq. m.) it is the fourth largest .state of the 
Union ; in population it is the lowest of all the 
-states and territories— (] 8/0 ) 42,491; (1880)62,266; 
( 1890) 45,761. Nearly the whole of Nevada is in- 
cluded in the Great Basin (q.v.), once occupied by 
a great inland sea, ami afterwards by several great 
lakes which have also disappeared. Some of the 
deepest depressions of such a body of water are yet 
marked by Walker, Humboldt, Carson, Pyramid, 
and Winnemucca lakes, and by other ‘ sinks ’and 
phtt/us. The ancient shore-lines are clearly visible 
in certain places, and the climate, now arid and 
nearly rainless, was once moist. The soil of the 
Great Basin at some time pioduced an abundant 
vegetation, whereas it is now almost totally unlit 
for agriculture, frowned upon by barren treeless 
mountains, and traversed by regions of neaily 
absolute desert. At present Nevada is a high 
plateau with an average altitude of 4000 feet, 
crossed by numerous ranges of mountains which as 
a rule are parallel and separated by valleys from 
5 to 20 miles in width. Home of these valleys are 
barren and desolate ; others, through which the 
rivers How, have areas of arable land. The moun- 
tains contain recks of every geological period ; 
many of them are volcanic, and there are striking 
exhibitions of inetamoiphic and trap rocks, in 
the valleys lie the sedimentary deposits of ages 
mixed with cinders and other volcanic products 
which fell in many cases on the am face of the 
extinct lake, and lit the mouths of the canons are 
vast moraines. The mineral production of Nevada, 
especially of silver, has been enormous (see Com- 
stock Lode). Though the high grades of ore 
appear to have been largely exhausted, the pro- 
duction was at first so great us lo materially change 
the value of the precious metals, and to promote 
Nevada hastily from an uninhabited desert to a 
state of the Union. Mining is still the chief 
interest. A small area in the north is drained by 
the Owyhee River, a tributary of the Snake, and 
another portion of the state in the south belongs 
to the Colorado valley. Otherwise Nevada lies 
wholly in the great basin of interior drainage, 
where none of the water reaches the sea. The 
streams disappear in the sand or How into ‘sinks,’ 
salt or brackish lakes, or jilatjas, which are shallow 
mud lakes that evaporate when the supply of water 
fails. The Humboldt River pursues a winding 
course of 350 miles. There are numerous hot 
springs, many of which are surrounded witli in- 
crustations of tufa often in weird and fantastic 
forms. Some of the lakes are nearly saturated 
solutions of borax and baits of sodium and potas- 
sium, and in the valleys are tracts of glistening 
alkaline deposits, which mark the beds of extinct 
lakes. 

The atmosphere is dry, remarkably clear in 
winter, hut filled in summer with minute particles 
of dust, which produce endless and extraordinary 
effects of colour on the sunlight. The temperature 
is subject to extremes, and the rainfall is exceed- 
ingly light. It nowhere exceeds 15 inches, and 
scarcely averages more than 5 inches. Home 
sections receive no rain for several successive years. 
Sage-brush and other desert plants capable of 
enduring drought form the native vegetation. _ It 
has been estimated that with careful irrigation 
about three per cent, of tlie land may he successfully 
cultivated. The Mormons established a few tem- 
porary camps in 1848, and in 1850 a settlement was 
made at Genoa ; but the real history of the state 
begins with the discovery of silver in 1 859, Nevada 
was separated from Utah territory in 1861, and in 
1864 was admitted to the Union as a state. There 
are thirteen counties in the state, and the most 
important towns are Virginia City and Gold Hill, 
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which are contiguous and situated on the Coin- 
stock lode, and C'aison, the capital. Within the 
state theiu are over 900 miles of railway. The 
public schools are under the control of a state 
board of education, and there is a state univer- 
sity at lteno. There are nearly 9500 Indians in 
the state, mostly I ‘ah - Ctes and Shoshones, and 
the schools on the reservations aie well attended. 

Ncvei'S, tire capital now of the French depart- 
ment of Nievre, and formerly of the province of 
Nivernais, is picturesquely seated on a hillside, 
600 feet above sea-level, at 'the in(lu\- of the Nievre 
to the Loire, 159 miles by lail SSL. of L’ai is. The 
Novtudunum of Civ-ar, it has been lire seat of a 
bishop since 506; its beautiful cathedial, restored 
in 1S79, belongs mainly to the 13th century. The 
stately jKiluia-cle-jirttirc, dating from 147.5, was 
formerly the ca-tle of the Dukes of Nevers ; and 
there aie also a line public garden, a bridge of 
fourteen arches over the Loire, a rnedinwal gate- 
way, and a triumphal arch (1746) commemorating 
Fontenoy. The industries comprise the manufac- 
ture of cannon, ir on cables and chains, porcelain 
( introduced by Italians about 1565 ), &c. Pop. ( 1372) 
22,276 ; (1836)23,610. 

NeviiUlsk, a town of Russia, itr tire govern- 
ment of Perm, 50 miles N. of Ekaterinburg by rail, 
stands on the Siberian side of the Ural Mountains, 
and on a tributary of the Tobol. The district 
around Neviansk is famous for its mineral wealth, 
particularly gold and iron. Pop, 16,066. 

Neville's Cross. See Bruce, David. 

Nevis, an island of the West Indies, belonging 
to Great Britain, forma one of the Leeward Islands, 
and lies 2 miles SE. of St Christopher, with which 
it has been .since 1882 administratively connected, 
sending three (unofficial) members to tire common 
legislative council. It is circular in form, rises irt 
the centre tit a wooded ancient crater (3200 feet), 
and has air area of 50 sij. m. The lower slopes arc 
cultivated, the sugar-cane being the principal crop, 
though limes and oranges are grown to a small 
extent. Statistics .are given under Bt Christopher 
( q. v. ) Pop. (1881) 11,864. The capita is the port 
of Charlestown (pop. 1500). Nevis was discovered 
by Columbus in 1498 and colonised by England in 
1628. As long as the slave-trade lasted it was one 
of the principal marts for slaves in the West Indies. 
The island has suliered much at various times from 
hurricanes and earthquakes. 

Nevis, Ben. See Ben Nevis. 

New Albany, capital of Floyd county, Indiana, 
is on the north bank of lire Ohio River, nearly 
opposite Louisville. By rail it is 317 miles B. by 
E. of Chicago and 267 miles E. of St Louis. The 
city is well built, and is tire principal manufactur- 
ing town in the state. IL contains iron and brass 
foundries, rolling-mills, potteries and brick yards, 
flour, woollen, cotton, and planing mills, ike. ; while 
its plate-glass works are the largest in the United 
States. Pop. (1880) 16,423 ; ( 1890) 21,000. 

New Almadcn. Bee Almaden. 

New Amsterdam. Bee New York. 

Newark, ( 1 ) a port of entry and the capital of 
Essex county, New Jersey, is on the Passaic Iliver, 
9 utiles by rail W. of New York. Jtis a handsome 
city, with several beautiful little paiks and wide 
streets shaded with lines of elms. It Iras a city 
hall, court-house, public library, arrd nearly 
150 churches, hut is mainly noteworthy for its 
manufactures. There are altogether 400 indus- 
trial establishments in Newark, producing brass 
and iron work, hardware and machinery, carriages, 
trunks, saddlery, hoots and shoes, hats, clothing, 
jewellery, &c. _ Four rail ways provide frequent com- 
munication with New York, which is maintained 


also by river-steamers; the line of docks is mei a 
mile long. Newark was settled in 1666 by a colonv 
from Connecticut, and received a city charter in 
1836. Pop. (1850) 38,983; (1870) 105,0,30; (IS90) 
175,000.— (2) Capital of Licking county, Ohio, on 
the Licking River (lreie crossed by four iron 
bridges), 33 miles by rail E. by N. of Columbus, 
Bioves and furnaces, boilers, machinery, wagon- 
ilour, woollens, and glass-ware are anion" its 
manufactures. Pop. (1880)9600; (1890) 14,3*63. 

Ncwark-iipon-Treiit, a town of Notts, on a 
navigable branch of the rivei Trent, IS miles 
by rail NE. of Nottingham and 120 N. bv IV, 
ot London. It is approached from the north' by a 
causeway, 11 mile long, constructed by Bmeaton 
in 1770, and carried over the Hat island formed 
by the Trent on the west and the Newark branch 
on the east. The line parish clirnch, built ntainlv 
between 1350 and 1489, has an octagonal spire 
223 feet high, and contains a good brass of 1301. 
Other edilices are the town-hall (1805), coin 
exchange (ISIS), hospital (1881), colt'ee-palace 
(1882), free library (1882), and grammar-school, 
founded by Archdeacon Magnus in 1529. Newark 
has a very important corn market arrd great 
malting industries, besides imn arrd brass hum- 
dries, maun tact rtres of boilers and agricultural 
implements, and plaster of Paris works. Incor- 
porated by Eduard VI., it returned two members 
to parliament till 1885. Pop. ( 18.51 ) 11,230 ; (1881) 
14,018. A British town and Roman station, 
Newaik in Baxon times became the seat of a 
castle, which was rebuilt irr 1125 by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln (lteuee tiro name J\ T ctr iV<ai ), 
and which long bore the name of the ‘key of the 
north.’ King John died irr it (1216); anil itr tire 
Great Rebellion it stood three sieges, itr the Recond 
of which it was relieved by Prince Rupert ( 1 S44 ), 
whilst in the third it was surrendered to the Scots 
by order of Charles I., who had just delivered him- 
self up (5tlr May 1646). It was then dismantled, 
and is now represented only by a very pictur- 
esque ruin, round which a public garden' is main- 
tained by the corporation. Bee winks by Blrrltou 
(1820) and Cornelius Brown (1879). 

New Bedford, a city and port of cnliy of 
Massachusetts, is on tire Aeuslmot estuary ( here 
crossed by a bridge 4000 feet long), 3 utiles N. of 
Buzzard's Bay and GO miles by rail S. of Boston. 
Many of its private residences are very handsome, 
while the public buildings include a city hall of 
granite, a custom-house, 30 churches, a public 
library, and a line high school (fjd‘26,000). There 
is a broad drive (4 miles) round Clark’s Point, at 
the extremity of which there is a strong granite 
fort. For a century (1755-1854) New' Bedford was 
the chief centre of the American whale-fisheries, 
sending out more than 400 whaling-vessels, arrd 
receiving 60,000 bairels of sperm and 120,000 of 
whale oil in a year; but this industry has since 
declined, till now only some 80 whaling- vessels 
belong to the port, and the people have turned 
their attention mainly to manufactures. Besides 
several groat cotton-mills (nearly 500, 0U0 spindles), 
the city contains foundries, oil-refmerics, and manu- 
factories of drills, cordage, boots arrd slurps, Hour, 
glass, plated ware, carriages, candles, &c. Pop. 
(1880) 26,840; (1890) 40,705. 

New Berne, a city arrd port of entry, capital 
of Craven county, North Carolina, is situated at 
the junction of the navigable Nense and the Tren t 
(here crossed by a long bridge), 107 miles by lail 
BE. of Raleigh. It exports tar, turpentine, and 
lumber, and early vegetables for tire North. It 
manufactures railroad-cars and cotton-seed oil, and 
has also a wood-pulp factory, sawmills, arrd an 
oyster-canning establishment. Pop. (1890) 7S3'2. 
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Newbery* John, a London bookseller, inti- 
mately associated with Dr Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Christopher SmatS, Smollett, and many other men 
of letters, was descended from an old bookselling 
family, and horn a farmer's son, in the Berkshire 
palish of Waltham St Lawrence, about midsummer 
1713. Lie had first a shop for general wares at 
Reading, and about 1744 settled in London as a 
vendor of hooks and such medicines as Dr James's 
Powder— the panacea of Horace Walpole as of 
Goldsmith. He was the first to publish little hooks 
for children such as have ever since been popular, 
and he was himself, in conjunction with Giles and 
Griffith Jones (1722-86), and perhaps Goldsmith, 
pint author of some of the best of the series, as the 
histories of Goody Two-, Shoes and Giles Gingerbread 
ami the Travels of Tommy Trip. He published 
many hooks of a more useful character, a complete 
list of which is given in Mr Welsh’s careful volume. 
In 1738 he started the Umrerml Chronicle, or 
Weekly Huzctte, in the numbers of which the cele- 
brated Tiller was first printed. The Public Ledger, 
commenced in 1760, has continued to our own day 
— in its early numbers appeared Goldsmith’s Chinese 
Letters, later reprinted as The Citizen of the World. 
His death took place 22d December 1767. lie had a 
genius for advertising, even to an ingenious method 
of bringing in allusions to Ids hooks and wares in 
the text of his stories. Johnson sketched him 
humorously as ‘Jack Whirler’ in No. If) of the 
Idler. It was to Francis Newbory (1743-1818), 
his nephew and ultimate successor, that Boswell 
tells us Dr Johnson told him he sold for sixty 
pounds the manuscript of Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wnkcfdd, in which John Newbery lias been 
immortalised as 1 the philanthropic bookseller in 
Bt Paul's Churchyard, who has written so many 
little hooks for children. He called himself their 
friend, hut he was the friend of all mankind.’ 
This transaction has occasioned much difficulty, as 
Boswell himself gives no date, while the accounts 
of Mrs Pio/.zi and Hawkins differ very materially, 
and Mr Welsh has discovered that il. Collins of 
Salisbury on October 28, 1762, paid Goldsmith £21 
ns one-Lhird price of the hook. Boswell describes 
the book as then ‘ready for the piess Mrs Piozzi 
says Johnson procured the distressed author ‘ some 
immediate relief ; ’ Hawkins says the price that 
Johnson brought him was .£40. The year of the 
sale by Dr Johnson was most likely 1762, when 
the greater part of the hook was written ; and it is 
most probable that Johnson did not mean that he 
brought the whole sum, hut only an instalment of 
it. See Charles Knight’s Shadows of the Old Boot i- 
scllcrs (1863) ; and A Boolcseller of Last Century, 
by Charles Welsh (1883). 

New Brighton, a post-village of New York, 
beautifully situated on the north-east shore of Staten 
Island, 6 miles SW. of New York city. Its houses 
are mostly villa residences, though it possesses 
dye-woiks, a paper-factory, &c. Steamers run 
hourly to the metropolis. Pop. ( 1880 ) 12,679. 

New Britain, a manufacturing town of Con- 
necticut, 9 miles by rail SW. of Hartford, engaged 
in the production of hardware, cutlery, locks, 
jewellery, hooks and eyes, hosiery, &c. It is a 
pleasant city, with two large parks, and contains 
the state armoury and normal school. The water- 
supply is from a reservoir of 173 acres. Pop. (1880) 
11,800; (1S90) 19,010. 

New Britain, by Germans called Neu-Pom- 
MERN, an island of the Western Pacific, separated 
from the north-east coast of New Guinea by the 
Dampier Strait. The interior is almost wholly un- 
known. In the forest-clad interior there are several 
volcanoes, active and quiescent, the highest being 
the Father (3900 feet). The climate is hot and 


moist. Cocoa-nuts, yams, bananas, bread-fruit, 
betel-nuts, and .similar fruits aie tliecldef products. 
Fish are caught in great numbers. The natives, 
cannibals, of the Melanesian division, are wail ike, 
hut suspicious and crafty. They make handsome 
canoes, with sails ami outiiggers, earthenware 
vessels, baskets, mats, &c. The sling, stone axe, 
and spear are their favourite weapons. They 
worship good and evil spirits. Area, 9000 sq. nr. 
The population of the several islands is not known. 

See Boimlly, The Western Pacific and Neve Guinea 
(1S8IJ); Powell, Wanderiwjs in a Wild i'oimtr/i (1883) ; 
and Pntkirtvon, Ini liismrtrck-Archipd (1887). For map, 
see New Guinea. 

New Brunswick, a province of the Dominion 
of Canada, is hounded on the N. and NW. by the 
province of Quebec, from which it is separated by 
the river Restigouche; on the N. by the C'haleur 
Bay ; E. by the Gulf of S>t Lawrence and Northum- 
berland Straits— the latter separating it from 
Piince Edward Island; K. by the Bay of Firmly 
and part of Nova Scotia; and on the* W. by the 
state of Maine, the boundary with tire latter being 
the St Croix ami St John riv eis. It lias an area of 
27,322 sq. ttr. — lather smaller than Scotland. Its 
coast-line is 300 miles in length, interrupted only 
at the point of juncture with Nova Scotia, nlicze 
an isthmus not moie than 11 miles broad con- 
nects the two provinces, and divides the waters 
of Northumberland Stiaits from those of the Bay 
of Fuizdy, across which isthmus is the C'hignecto 
Ship-railway (1802). The sm face of the country 
is generally undulating. There are low hills skirt- 
ing the Bay of Fundy and the rivers of St John 
and Restigouche. A' feature of the coast-line is 
the number of fine harbours, which have been of 
great value as a means for exporting the timber 
for which the country is famous. 

Several important rivers traverse the province ; 
among the principal is the St John, 430 miles in 
length, and navigable fm vessels of 100 toils to 
Fredericton, the capital of the province, 90 miles 
from the sea. Above this point smaller vessels 
and steamboats ascend for 125 miles. The country 
diained by the St John and its tributaries com- 
prises about nine million acres in New Brunswick, 
as well as eight million ill Quebec and the state of 
Maine. The Miramiehi River, 220 miles Jung and 
7 miles wide at its mouth, is also navigable for 
some distance. The Restigouche is 3 miles wide 
at its entrance into the C'haleur Bay, and over 200 
miles in length. The lakes are numerous, hut of 
small extent, the largest being Grand Lake, 30 
miles long and 3 to 7 miles wide, communicating 
with the Bt John River, 00 miles from the sea. 

The population of the province in 1881 was 
321,129; m 1891 (estimated) nearly 400,000. In 
1881 there were 109,091 Catholics, 81,092 Baptists, 
46,768 Church of England, 42,888 Presbyterians, 
and 34,514 Methodists. The population included 
93,387 persons of English origin ; 101,284 Irish ; 
49,829 Scotch ; 1401 Indian ; 6310 German ; French, 
56,335. The principal cities and towns are St 
John (including Portland), (44,000), Fredericton, 
the capital (6700), Moncton (6000). The provin- 
cial government is administered by a lieutenant- 
governor, assisted by an executive council, a legis- 
lative council of eighteen, and a legislative assem- 
bly of forty-one members, elected liy the people. 
The province sends ten members to the senate, 
and sixteen to the Dominion House of Commons. 

Like that of many other parts of Canada, the 
climate of New Brunswick is subject to extremes 
of heat and cold. The mean temperature for the 
year 1885 was 4Q'3° F. at Kt John ; the highest 
and lowest temperatures for the year being 81° 
and - 15“ respectively. If, however, the climate of 
a country is to he judged by its effects on animal 
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life, that of New Brunswick may be pronounced 
one of the best in the world. 

The revenue is largely made up of subsidies, from 
the Dominion government and from what is called 
1 territorial revenue,’ including the proceeds of land 
and timber sales. The educational institutions 
supported by law are the Provincial Univeisity, 
the training or normal school for teachers, and a 
complete system of free common schools. 

The imports of New Brunswick for the year 
ending June 18S9 were valued at 8(1, .177, 037, of 
which §2, 420,885 came from Great Britain and 
§3,266,449 from the United States; the exports for 
the same year were SG, 700,898, including §1,204,57S 
not the produce of New ihuuswick. Timber was 
the principal item. 

Agriculture is the chief industry in New Bruns- 
wick. Except in a portion of country adjacent to 
the coast of the Bay of Fnndy, the soil is very 
fertile, and every kind of grain and roots produced 
in England is grown, as well as others. Attention 
lias been paid to live-stock both by the government 
and private breeders ; and recently the government 
has established a stock farm. The province, owing 
to its cheap coal and proximity to the markets of 
the world, lias also many advantages as a manu- 
facturing country. The principal articles manu- 
factured are sawn lumber, leather, cotton and 
woollen goods, wooden-ware, paper, iron-castings, 
nails, and mill machinery, holts and nuts, lailway 
engines and carriages. There are indications of 
considerable mineral wealth, and a number of 
mines are being successfully worked. Shipbuild- 
ing is still extensively prosecuted, although it lias 
been much interfered with by the substitution of 
iron and steel for wooden vessels. 

Laud may he obtained in the province by settlers 
on reasonable terms — in fact, practically free, if the 
conditions of settlement are carried out, requiring 
tile improvement of the land to a small extent, 
reasonable cultivation, and residence for three 
years. Land is also put up to auction at an upset 
price of §1 per acre. Improved farms can he had 
in most parts of the province at reasonable prices ; 
many farmers having moved to Manitoba and the 
North-west, as they can there start their families 
with less capital. 

There is plenty of sport of all kinds in the pro- 
vince, and some of the linest trout and salmon 
fishing in the world is to he had. Close times for 
animals and birds are strictly observed. 

It is generally held that New Brunswick, as a 
part of Nova Scotia, was ceded by France to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The 
boundaries of Nova Scotia, however, were not well 
defined at that time, and the country along the 
St John Elver remained a subject of dispute which 
was not finally settled until the treaty of Paris in 
1763 conceding and guaranteeing to Great Britain, 
in full right, Canada with all its dependencies. 
When in 1755 the memorable expulsion of the 
Acadians from Nova Scotia took place many of 
these people retired to what is now known as New 
Brunswick, and settled along the upper St John 
River, the Miramichi, and in the eastern parts of 
the province. The lirst British settlers in the 
province emigrated from Scotland to the Miramichi 
district in 1764 ; and in 1783, at the close of the 
American revolution, when the exodus of the 
loyalists from the United States took place, a large 
body settled near the present city of St John and 
along the St John River. For the map, see 
Canada.. 

New Brunswick, capital of Middlesex county, 
New Jersey, is at the head of navigation on the 
Raritan River, 31 miles by rail SW, of New York, 
and is the terminus of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal. It contains a Roman Catholic cathedral, 


and nearly a score of other churches, and is the 
seat of Rutger’s College ( 1771 ), connected with 
which is the theological seminary of the Dutch 
Refill med Church, as well as an observatory and a 
state agricultural college and model farm. New 
Brunswick is noted for its great india-rubber 
factories, and lias also iron and brass foundries 
and manufactories of hosiery, lamps, needles' 
paperhangiug-i, i!ic. Pop. (1885) 18,258. 

Newblirg’ll, a royal burgh of Fife, near the 
Firth of Tay, 11 miles EBE. of Perth, It arose in 
connection with the neighbouring Benedictine 
abbey of Liudores ( o. 1196); and m its vicinity 
also is the famous Cross Macduil. Pop. 2374, 
Bee A. Laiug’s Lintlorex caul Ncwbitryh ( 1S76). 

Ncwburgll, capital of Orange county, New 
York, is on the west hank of the Hudson (here 1J 
mile wide), 57 miles by rail N. of New York, amid 
the grand scenery of the Highlands. Its handsome 
edilices, villas, and gardens, rising 300 feel from 
the river, command a noble prospect. The city 
has, besides foundries, boiler-works, shipyards, 
and powder-mills, manufactures of woollen and 
cotton goods and carpets, leather, Hour, soap, oil- 
cloth, brushes, paints, plaster, tiles, &c. Large 
quantities of butter, grain, Hour, and coal are 
shipped here. Newburgh was the scene of the dis- 
bandment of the American army, 23d June 1783 ; 
and ‘Washington’s Headquarters’ is preserved as 
the property of the Blate. Pop. (1880) 18,049. 

Newbury, a thriving market-town of Berk- 
shire, on the ‘swift’ Kennet, 17 miles W. bv S. of 
Reading and 55 from London. Its gray old church, 
restored in 1867 at a cost of 1115,000, is a fine 
Perpendicular edifice, with a noble tower added in 
1510 by John Winchcombe or Siiiallwoode, otherwise 
‘Jack of Newbury,’ a famous clothier, who sent a 
hundred of his own men to light at Floddon. The 
large Italian corn exchange was built in 1862, in 
which year was started a great yearly wool- 
market ; and still more recent are the handsome 
municipal offices and the new grammar-school, 
though this claims King John for its founder 
(1216). Newbury — ‘new’ only as distinguished 
from the old Roman station of Spintv. (now Speen) 
— besides has many ancient and wealthy charities. 
It was incorporated by Elizabeth in 1590, and the 
borough boundary was extended In 1878. Pop. ( 1891 ) 
4275 ; ( 1851 ) G574 ; ( 1881 ) 10, 144. Two hard-fought 
battles took place here in the Great Rebellion — 
the one between Charles and Essex, on 20th Bep- 
1 ember 1643; the other between Charles and 
Manchester, on 27fh October 1644. The advan- 
tage of the first was, on the whole, on the side of 
the king, but it cost the lives of Lords Falkland 
(q.v.), Carnarvon, and Sunderland, to whom a 
memorial was erected in 1878. The second would 
have been a decisive royalist defeat but for Man- 
chester’s hesitancy. 

See the History of Newbury (1839), a work on the two 
battles by W. Money (1881), anil liis History of the 
Ancient Town of Newbury (Oxford, 1887). 

Newburypoi’t, a city and port of entry of 
Massachusetts, on the south bank of the Merrimac, 
3 miles from its month, and 37 miles by rail NE. 
of Boston. A long, shady High Street, with apond 
of six acres, is its chief ornament. Shipbuilding 
is carried on, and there are a number of large 
cotton and shoe factories, besides manufactories 
of combs, hats, pumps, &c. Here Whilefield, who 
died in 1770, is buried. Pop. (1885) 13,706. 

New Cialetlonia, an island of the South 
Pacific Ocean, belonging to France, and lying 
midway between the Fiji Islands and the east 
coast of Queensland. The Loyalty Islands, Isle 
of Pines, and some others, with a total area of 
1250 sq. m., are politically dependent upon New 
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Caledonia. ThL principal island is about 240 
miles in length, 25 in average breadth, and has an 
area of 6450 sq. m. The long axis runs from north- 
west to south-east ; the interior is greatly broken 
by irregular mountain-chains ( highest point, Mount 
Humboldt, 5380 feet) ; and the entire island is 
surrounded by coral-reefs. There are good har- 
bours on the east coast, but the only one used is 
Noumea, the capital (4601 inhabitants), on the 
south-west coast. In the valleys the soil is fruit- 
ful, producing the cocoa-nut, coffee, maize, tobacco, 
fruits, &c. Hut the most valuable natural products 
are minerals, especially nickel, with copper, cohalt, 
antimony, chrome, &c. There are several useful 
timber-trees. Promising attempts have been made 
to introduce wheat, the vine, and the silkworm. 
Turtle and fish are abundant. Locusts frequently 
devastate the crops. Besides the smelting of the 
minerals, meat is preserved and sent to France, 
and some soap and tapioca are manufactured. 
AA'ines and spirits, Hour, drapery, groceries, iron- 
mongery, machinery, coal, &c. are imported to the 
annual value of £333,800, and nickel, cobalt, and 
other metals, silver coins, preserved meat, copra, 
coffee, &c. exported to the average value of £154,800. 
Every year about 123 vessels of 92,400 tons visit 
the "island, one-half being British. The total 
population in 1885 numbered 56,463, thus made up 
— aborigines ( Canaques), 35,650; French colonists, 
6437; convicts, 7544; liberated convicts and politi- 
cal prisoners, 3814 ; officials and others, 3018. The 
island was discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, 
and was annexed by France in 1853. Site began 
to use it as a convict station, and after 1871 sent 
out great numbers of political prisoners, mostly 
Communists. The aborigines are a mixture of two 
types, one resembling the Polynesians, the other 
the Papuans. They were formerly cannibals, and 
delighted in war, yet were hospitable, and skilful 
tillers of the soil. ' They live now chiefly on vege- 
table food. Leprosy is a scourge amongst them. 
See the French works on New Caledonia by 
Lemire (1S7S and 1884), Riviere (1880), Chartier 
(1884), Cordcil (1885), and Moticelon (1886). 

New Castle, capital of Lawrence county, 
Pennsylvania, on the Shenango River, 50 miles by 
rail NNAV. of Pittsburg, contains a college, large 
rolling-mills, foundries, and manufactories of nails, 
furnaces, and ilour. Pop. (1890) 11,581. 

Newcastle, a port of New South Wales, 
75 miles NE, of Sydney by rail, at the mouth of 
the Hunter River. It is the chief port of the north 
coast, its shipping nearly equalling that of Sydney ; 
coal and wool are the main exports. The harbour, 
which is defended by a fort, is dangerous during 
storms from the ESE. Pop. (1881) 15,593; (1890) 
20 , 000 . 

Newcastle, Dukes of. See Cavendish and 
Peliiam. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, a parliamentary 
and municipal borough of Staffordshire, on the 
Lyme brook, 16 miles NNAV. of Stafford and 
147 by rail NAV. by N. of London. Pop. (1801) 
4604; (1881) 17,493. The aspect of the town 
lias of late years been much improved by the 
widening of the main thoroughfares, and the 
erection of new public buildings, notably the 
town-hall (1890) and the high school (1876). 
The latter was reconstructed under a new scheme 
in 1874 from the amalgamation of various 
ancient charities (the earliest founded 1602); its 
distinctive features are the study of natural science 
and modern languages. The parish church, partly 
Early English and partly Decorated, was rebuilt 
in 1876 from designs of Sir Gilbert Scott, and has 
a_ quaint old square tower of red sandstone with 
pinnacles, and a line peal of bells. The manu- 


facture of hats was formally a speciality of the 
town, but has of late years been discontinued ; 
brewing, malting, and the making of paper and 
army clothing are now the principal industries, 
whilst the surrounding district is noted for its 
potteries, and numerous coal-mines are worked. 
Of the castle, from which the town derives its 
name, all traces have entirely disappeared ; it was 
built by Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, the youngest 
son of Henry III. Newcastle, which confers the 
title of duke upon the family of Clinton, returned 
two members to parliament from 1333 to 18S3, since 
which time it lias only had one r epresentative. 

Ncwcastlc-upon-Tync, a city and county 
of itself, seated on the north hank of the Tyne, 
275 miles from London, 117 from Edinburgh, and 
10 from the German Ocean. It is the seat of a 
bishopric founded in 1882. The city is governed 
by a corporation consisting of a mayor, 16 aider- 
men, and 48 town-councillors, and it returns two 
members to parliament. Pop. (1801) 28,294; 
(1841) 71,850; (1881) 145,359; (1890) 180,000. 

During the Roman occupation of Britain the high 
ground overlooking the river in the neighbourhood 
of tire castle was the site of the military station of 
Pons yElii. The 1 Roman wall ’ would probably form 
its northern boundary. Soon after the abandon- 
ment of Pons riilii by the Romans, the Angles took 
possession of it. Subsequently it appears to have 
been a monastic settlement, and at the time of the 
Conquest was known as Monkchester. Pandon, 
which until 1299 was a vill quite distinct from New- 
castle, is supposed to have been the place where, 
about 653, Peada, son of Peuda, king of the Mill 
Angles, and Sigebert, king of the East Angles, were 
baptised hy Bishop Finan. AAriien the Conqueror 
arrived at Monkchester in 1072 there was nothing 
to be seen of the bridge above water, and the town 
was too small or impoverished to victual Ids army. 
Robert Curthose, on his return from an expedition 
against Malcolm in 1080, constructed a fortress 
here, which was named the New Castle. The south 
postern is probably a fragment of his work. AA'iiliam 
Rufus is stated— on doubtful authority— to have 
rebuilt the castle, and to have granted to the in- 
habitants of the growing town many privileges and 
immunities. He besieged the castle in 1095. The 
present keep— one of the most perfect examples of 
a Norman stronghold in the kingdom — was built 
between 1172 anil 1177 at a cost of £911, 10s. 9d., 
and the Great Gate of the castle — the Black Gate as 
it is now called — in 1247, at a cost of £314, 15s. lid. 

In the time of the first three Edwards the town 
was enclosed by a wall, 8 feet thick and over 12 
feet high, which embraced in its circuit the monas- 
teries of the Black, the "White, and the Grey Friars, 
the Benedictine nunnery of St Bartholomew, 
together with tire vill of Pandon. The levies for 
the Scottish wars were usually directed to assemble 
at Newcastle. In 1644 Newcastle, which had 
declared for the king, was besieged for ten months 
by the Scots under General Leslie. This loyal 
resistance of the town to the forces of the parlia- 
ment is commemorated in the motto which it bears 
on its coat of arms ‘Fortiter Defendit Triumphant’ 
Events of tragic importance in the annals of the 
town were the visitations of the Asiatic cholera in 
1831 and 1853, and the great fire which destroyed 
so much of the old town m 1854. 

The city occupies a striking and picturesque site, 
being built for the most part on steep slopes and 
gently rising ground. It abounds in contrasts, 
such as the grim old keep and the High Level 
Bridge; the modern Grey Street and the ancient 
Side ; the stately stone buildings erected by 
Grainger and the lialf-timbered Elizabethan houses 
with projecting stories and latticed casements ; 
the Elswick Works, a mile in extent, and Jesmoncl 
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Dene, one of the loveliest ravines in the country ; 
the closely-packed hillsides and the rolling expanse 
of common called the Town Moor. 

The principal remains of antiquity in Newcastle 
are the Norman keep ; the Black Gate ; the 
cathedral of St Nicholas; the churches of St John 
and St Andrew ; portions of the Edwardian walls, 
with the Durham, Heber, Mordaunb, and Plummer 
towers, and the Sally-port Gate ; part of the Black 
Friars Monastery ; fragments of the houses of the 
Austin Friars and the Friars of the Sac ; and 
several mansions of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The church of St Nicholas, now the cathedral, is 
said to have been founded by Osmund, Bishop of 
Salisbury, in 1091. This early structure was 
destroyed by fire in 1216. The present building 
belongs to tire Decorated and Perpendicular periods; 
the nave and transepts dating from 1359, the 
chancel from 1368, and the tower u ith its beautiful 
architectural crown from about 1435. All that 
remains of the previous edifice is some masonry 
above the arcades, together with an Early English 
pillar built up in the north-east pier. The reredos, 
erected in 1888, is of fine unpolished Uttoxeter ala- 
baster with splayed screens of Caen stone. In cano- 
pied niches around the central figure of Christ are 
statues of Northumbrian saints and the four evan- 
gelists. St John’s Church, built in the latter part 
of Henry I.’s reign, contains much of the original 
Norman work, with Early English, Decorated, aird 
Perpendicular additions. St A ndrew’s Church dates 
from about 1175 to 1185, and retains some interest- 
ing Transitional features. All-Saints’ Church was 
rebuilt in 1786-90 on the site of the church of All- 
Hallows, founded in the 12th century. There are 
twenty-one other places of worship in the city con- 
nected with the Established Church ; the Roman 
Catholics have four churches, one being the cathe- 
dral of St Mary, erected in 1844 from the designs of 
Pugin; and the various other religious bodies are 
lopresented by about sixty chapels and meeting- 
houses. 

The central part of Newcastle w ith its stately and 
ornate buildings is a monument to the genius of 
Richard Grainger ( 1798-1861), a man of lowly origin, 
who, by bis vast building schemes, quite changed 
the appearance of his native town. Grey Street 
and Grainger Street, built in 1834^38, are the finest 
thoroughfares in the city. Monuments have been 
erected to Earl Grey (1838) and George Stephen- 
son (1862). The town-hall, built in 1863, stands 
near the cathedral. Associated with it are the 
corporation offices and the corn-market. Other 
public buildings are the guildhall and exchange 
an the Sandhill, the former (which occupies the 
site of the hospital of St Catharine) dating from 
1658, the Moot Hall (1810), the general post-office 
(1876), the central police-courts (1874), the gaol 
(1823-28), the Wood Memorial Hall (1870), the 
Trinity House (chapel, c. 5651 ; hall, 1721; alms- 
house, (fee., 1782-95), the Central Exchange News- 
room and Art Gallery (1838), the Assembly Rooms 
(1774-76), the (branch) Bank of England (1834), 
the Royal Arcade (1831-32), the Butchers’ Market 
(1835), covering an area of 13,906 sq. yd., and the 
barracks ( 1806). There are two theatres in New- 
castle. The museum of the Natural History 
Society was erected in 1883-84 at a cost of £42,000. 
It contains valuable collections of British birds, 
fossils from the coal-measures, and a unique series 
of Bewick’s drawings. The Literary ami Philo- 
sophical Society ( 1793 ) has a library of about 40,000 
volumes. The public library (1881) contains over 
68,000 volumes. 

There are two useful collegiate institutions in 
Newcastle affiliated to the university of Durham — 
the College of Medicine (1851) and the College of 
Science (1871) ; the College buildings were opened 


in 1888 and 1889. The Royal Free Grammar- 
school, founded in 1525, has since 1870 occupied 
new premises off Westmoreland Road. Amoim the 
various benevolent institutions in Newcastli? are 
the Royal Infirmary (1751), the Jesus Hospital 
(1681), the Keclmen’s Hospital (1701), the Trinity 
Almshouses (incorporated 1492), the Northern 
Counties Institution for the Deaf and Dumb ( 1861 ), 
the Fleming Memorial Hospital (1887), and the 
Northern Counties Orphan Institution (1876). 

The Central Railway Station in Neville Street 
(1850) is the terminus for all the trains entering 
Newcastle, with the exception of those on the 
Blyth and Tyne section of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way, which run to New Bridge Street Station. 
Tramways have been laid from the centre of the 
city to the chief suburbs. The public pleasure- 
grounds of Newcastle are the Town Moor (987 
acres), Castle Leazes, and Nuns Moor, the Leazes, 
Elswick, Brandling, Heaton, and Armstrong Parks, 
the Ornddas recreatiou-giound, and Jesmond Dene. 
For the Armstrong Park and Jesmond Dene, New- 
castle is indebted to the munificence of Lord 
Armstrong. 

Newcastle is connected with Gateshead by three 
bridges : ( 1 ) the High Level Bridge, erected in 
1840-49 from tire plans of Robert Stephenson and 
T. E. Harrison, at a cost, with the site and 
approaches, of £491,153. It is 1337 feet long, anil 
consists of six cast-iron arches, which, springing 
from piers of solid masonry, support a railway at a 
height of 112 feet ami a roadway at a height of 83 
feet above high-water ( see Vol. II. p. 440). (2) The 

Swing Bridge, erected 1868-76, at a cost of £233,000, 
on the site of the Roman, media'val, and 18th-century 
bridges. The movable portion, which weighs 1450 
tons and is 281 feet long, is worked by hydraulic 
machinery, and can bo swung round in 90 seconds. 
(3) The Redheugh .Suspension Bridge, erected 
1868-71, at a cost of £35,000, is 1453 feet in length, 
its height from high-water mark to the under 
side of the arch being 87 feet. ’Newcastle is well 
supplied with water. Hay and cattle markets arc 
held on Tuesdays, corn-markets on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. The port of Newcastle is a very ancient 
and important one. Since 1840 between 70 and 80 
million tons of stall' have been dredged from the 
bed of the river, which is now’ navigable by large 
vessels to Elswick. Since the river came under 
the jurisdiction of the Tyne Commissioners im- 
provements on a large scale have been made. Tim 
total number of vessels using the port during the 
year 1889 was 14,757, of a net register tonnage of 
6,914,392. The quay, the great terminus of the 
river- traffic of the port, is about 1540 yards in 
length, and, as the depth of the river there at low- 
water is 20 to 22 feet, vessels of large size can he 
moored in safety. Since the 13th century the chief 
trade of Newcastle has been in coal. A charter 
was granted by Edward III. to the burgesses to 
dig for coal outside the walls in 1350. The out- 
put of the northern coalfield, of which Newcastle 
is the centre, in 1889 was 39,101,182 tons. During 
this period the number of persons employed in the 
collieries, &c. was 115,440. In 1889 10,529,401 tons 
of coal and coke were shipped from the port of 
Newcastle. One of the principal industries of New- 
castle is shipbuilding, the river Tyne being second 
in order of production to Lhe Clyde. In 1SS9 
2S1,710 tons of shipping were launched on the river. 

The principal manufactures of Newcastle are 
locomotive and marine engines, machinery, heavy 
ordnance, carriages and harness, white and red 
lead, sheet and pipe lead, glass of various kinds, 
enrthenwai'e, chemical manures, alkali, cement, 
bricks, tiles, and fireclay goods, colours, shovels, 
grindstones, wire rope, nails, sails, &c. The most 
important works at Newcastle are those of .Sir 
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W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., Limited, 
founded in 1847. They comprise blast-furnaces, 
engine-shops, foundries, and steel-works. Since 
the amalgamation of the original firm with that of 
C. Mitchell & Co., .shipbuilders, at Walker, in 
1S82, several ships of war with their armaments 
have been completed at Elswick, the largest being 
II.M.S. Victoria of 10,000 tons. From the engine- 
works of R. Stephenson & Co. (founded by George 
Stephenson in 1824), and R. W. Hawthorn, Leslie 
& Co., locomotive and marine engines have been 
sent to all parts of the world. Newcastle is the 
birthplace of Lords Eldon and Collingwood, Mark 
Akenside, Charles Hutton the mathematician, anil 
Lord Armstrong. 

Sec Gray’s Uhoroyraphia (1649); and the histories of 
the town by Bourne (1736), Brand (1789), an anony- 
mous writer — supposed to be the Rev. John Baillie 
(1S01), E. Mackenzie (1827), Velford (3 vols. 1884-87), 
K, J. Charleton (1885), and J. 11. Boyle (1890). 

New-cliwailg, a city of China, the principal 
port of the province of Manchuria, stands on the 
river Liao, 20 miles from its mouth and 120 from 
Mukden, Lhe capital of Manchuria. By the treaty 
of Tientsin (1858) New-chwang was opened to 
foreign trade. But the accumulation of alluvial soil 
in the lower reaches of the river prevents vessels 
ascending it ; they are obliged to load and dis- 
charge at Ying-tzu, at its mouth. It is there the 
Europeans are settled, and they call Ying-tzu by 
the name of tho treaty-pmt New-chwang. This 
last is now a greatly decayed place. Ying-tz a 
imports cotton, woollen, and silk goods, sugar, 
paper, metals, opium, tobacco, <Src., to the annual 
value of £577,700 (average of three years ending 
with 1889), and exports beans, silk, ginseng, 
skins, and horns to the annual value of £1,381,300. 
The import of Indian opium has fallen from 
£572,000 in 18GG to £9135 in 1889 ; the people now 
consume native Manchurian opium. The port is 
closed four or live mouths from November with ice. 
Large quantities of salt are manufactured in the 
vicinity. Since 1872 Scottish Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries have been working here ; there is also a 
Roman Catholic mission. Pop. 60,000. 

Newcomb, Sijiox, astronomer, was born at 
Wallace, Nova Scotia, 12th March 1835, graduated 
in 1858 at the Lawrence Hoientitic School, at 
Harvard, ami in 18G1 became a professor of Mathe- 
matics in the United States navy. He was appointed 
at once to the naval observatory at Washington, and 
in 1877 was placed at the head of the oflice of the 
official A inerican Epkctneris and Nautical A Imunac, 
He organised the government expedition to observe 
the transit of Venus in 1874, and in 1882 observed 
the transit of the same planet at the Cane of Good 
Hope; he had already been sent to Saskatchewan 
(1860) and to Gibraltar (1870-71) to observe 
eclipses of the sun. In 1884 he undertook, in 
addition, the duties of the chair of Mathematics 
and Astronomy in the .Johns Hopkins University. 
His writings embrace over a hundred papers and 
memoirs, and include especially most exact tables 
of the motions of the planets. He has also pub- 
lished several volumes on political economy. Pro- 
fessor Newcomb has received doctorates from 
Columbian University (at Washington), Yale, 
Harvard, Columbia, Leyden, and Heidelberg, and 
numerous other honours, both in America and in 
Europe. 

Newcomen, Thomas, the inventor of a Steam- 
engine (q.v.), was horn at Dartmouth in the later 
half of the 17th century, and died in London in 
August 1729. In 1705, along with Cawley, a 
Dartmouth glazier, and Savary, the manager of a 
Cornish mine, he obtained a patent for what is 
now known as the atmospheric steam-engine. 


Some six years later his invention was bought 
into use for pumping water out of mines. 

Ncwcligate, Sir Roger (1719-1806), was born 
and died at Arbury in Warwicksluie, having sat 
for many years in parliament as member for 
Middlesex and the umveisity of Oxford. He was 
a great antiqnaiy, but now is chiefly remembeied 
ns the endower of the Newdigate prize poem at 
Oxfoid, winners of which have been Ileber 
( 1803), John Wilson ( 1806), Milman (1812), Hawker 
( 1827 ), Lotd Selborne ( 1832), Faber ( 1836), Stanley 
(1837), Raskin (1839), Sliairp (1842), M. Arnold 
( 1S43), Sir E. Arnold (1852), J. A. Syinonds (1860), 
\V. J. Courtliope (1864), and W. H. Mallock (1871 ). 

New England, a collective name given to the 
six Eastern States of the United States of America 
— Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut — embracing an aiea 
of 65,000 sq. m. The people, distinctively known 
as Yankees, are celebrated for industry and enter- 
prise. The joint population in 1890 was 4,692,904 ; 
this is more than one-thirteenth of the entire 
population of the republic, while the area of New 
England is less than one-liftieth of the total area 
of tho United States. For the influence of tho 
Puritans who settled here, see Fiske, The Begin- 
nings of New England ( 1SS9). 

Ncwcilt, an old market-town 8 miles NW. of 
Gloucester. Pop. of parish, 2889. 

New Forest, a triangular district of south-vest 
Hampshire, 9 miles SW. of Southampton, bounded 
IV. by the river Avon, S. by the Solent and 
English Channel, and NE. by Southampton Water. 
It ‘measures about 14 by 16 miles, and has an 
extreme aiea of 144 sq. m., or 92,365 acres, of 
which, however, only 64,232 belong to the crown 
demesnes. The district seems to have been wooded 
from the earliest times ; its present name dates 
fioni 1079, when the Conqueror heie made a 
' mickle deer-frith,’ and cleared away several ham- 
lets. This afforestation, enforced by the savage 
‘Forest laws,’ was regarded as an act of the 
greatest cruelty ; and the violent deaths met by 
two of his sons, Richard and William Rufus, of 
whom one was killed hereby a stag, and the other 
by an arrow, were looked on as special judgments. 
The deer were removed under an act of parliament 
(1851 ) ; and under another of 1877 the New Forest 
now is managed by the court of Verderers as a 
public pleasure-ground and cattle-farm. Enclosed 
plantations occupy about one-fourth of the entire 
area, the remainder being open woodland, bog, 
and heath. The principal trees are oaks and 
beech. The former were once much used as timber 
for the navy; the mast of the latter still feeds 
large herds of swine. Theie is also a herd of small, 
rough-coated ponies. The hollies, the rhododen- 
drons, and therewith the general absence of under- 
wood, give a beautiful park-like aspect to tlie 
forest, points within which or on whose verge are 
Lyndhurst, Beaulieu, and Lymingtou. 

See Gilpin’s Forest Scenery (ed. by F. G, Heath, 1879); 
Blaokmorc’s Cradock Nowell (1866); and J. R. Wise’s 
The New Forest ( 1863 ; 4th or ‘ Artist’s edition,’ 1883 ), the 
last with W. J, Linton’s sixty-tlireo engravings of wood- 
land views by Walter Crane, and twelve etchings by 
Heyivood Sumner. 

Newfoundland ( Neio'fundland ’), an island 
and British colony in North America, not yet incor- 
porated with the Dominion of Canada, lies at the 
mouth of the Gulf of St Lawrence, separated from 
Labrador on the north by the Straits of Belle Isle 
(q.v., II miles broad), and extending in lat. from 
46° 38' to 61° 37' N., and in long, from 52° 44' to 
59° 30' W, In shape it resembles an equilateral 
triangle, of which Cape Bauld on the north, Cape 
Race on the south-east, and Cape Bay on the 
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.south-west form the angles. It is 370 miles in used in manufacturing ami for lubricating puip. s e -. 
length, 290 miles in lueiulth, and lias an area of The industry of canning lohsleis, though coin- 
40,200 sq. m.— a fifth less than England. Pop. menceil since 1880, has an annual value of 
(1S74) 1GS,93S ; (1884) 193,124. ‘The const of about 8300,000. He vend faelmies for canning 
Labrador from the entrance of Hudson Strait to lobsters have been erected by the Ficneli upon the 
a line to be drawn due noitli and south, from coasts of Newfoundland ovei which they have 
Anse Sablon on the said coast to the fifty-second certain rights, but the legality of this action is 
degice of north latitude, and all the islands adja- contested by the colonists, upon the ground that 
cent to that pait of the said coast of Lalnador, the lobster is not a ‘ lish but a ciustacean, and 
is claimed as constituting a dependency of Now- that canning lobsters is not ‘drying lisli,' The 
foundlaml. During the lisliing season in each j ear aierage annual value of the herrings expmted and 
about 30,001) inhabitants of Newfoundland visit consumed in the country is about 8000,000, and 
Labradoi, and live about its harliouis, either on that of the salmon exported about 8100,000. 
shore or in their vessels, for about three months in The people chieily depend for a livelihood upon 
each year. The population of Newfoundland and the product of the cod-fisheries, of which tlieie 
Labrador amounted in 1884 to 197,333, of whom are three distinct brandies — namely, the Labrador 
75,334 weie Roman Catholics, 09,000 members of iisheiy, the shore Iisheiy, and the bank fishery, 
the Church of England, and -IS, 707 Wesleyan The average annual value of the cod-liaheiy ‘is 
Methodists. The able bodied fishermen niiniljuied 86,034,242. This calculation includes the dried cod- 
33, 090, and about 21,000 women and childien weie fish ex-ported, the quantity consumed by the popu- 
also engaged in cmiug lish. lation, and the oil extracted from the lisli, From 

The island, as seen from the sea, presents a wild 25,000 to 35,000 people and 1200 vessels engage in 
and sterile appearance. Its surface is diversified the Lalnadoi fishery, and the annual export is 
by mountains, ponds, and lakes. The mountains valued at about 81,500,000. The shore fishery L 
in Llie Avalon Peninsula (stretching south-east prosecuted along the whole coast-line in New- 
from the main portion of the island, and connected foundlaml, and is the mainstay of the veiy large 
with it by an isthmus of only about 3 miles in portion of the population who from poverty, age, 
width) l-ise in some cases to over 2000 feet above or disinclination refiain from going either to the 
sea-level. The number of the lakes and ‘ponds’ Labrador or bank fishery, or divide their time 
is leiuarlcable, and it lias been estimated that between farming and lisliing. The bank fishery is 
about one-third of the whole surface is covered prosecuted upon the ' Hanks,' so called, which lie to 
with fresh water. The coast-line is everywhere the southwards of Newfound land. These * Hanks ’ 
deeply indented with hays and estuaries. These aie submarine plateaus extending over a tract 
bays vary in length from 23 to 70 miles, are of averaging about 000 niik'H in length and 200 miles 
great breadth, and are lined — as indeed the whole in breadth. The depth of water over the ‘Hanks’ 
coast is — with excellent harbours. The rivers are varies from 100 to 000 feet, and the most pruduc- 
liarrow and winding. Much of the soil is produo- tive ground is known as the ‘ Grand Hank.’ Amer- 
tive, and there is considerable cultivation along the ican, Canadian, and French fisherman also resort 
seaboard of the settled districts, lmt careful ex- to these ‘ Banks ’ to lisli, the French using their 
ploration has shown that the best land and timber islands, St Pierre and Miquelon, as a base of opera- 
are in the river-valleys and upon the west coast, lions. But it is necessary to procure fresh supplies 
Large tracts of very good timber, chiefly pine of honing, caplin, and squid at frequent intervals 
and spruce, exist in seveial parts of the island, for use as bait upon the ‘ Banks,’ and this can only 
The great body of the people being employed he obtained, at the seasons when most wanted, and 
either in the fisheries oi in establishments con- without great delay and expense, in the southern 
nected with them, little attention used to he paid hays of Newfoundland, chieily in Foitune and Pla 
to the culture of the soil. In 1845 the only centia hays. Newfoundland does not now allon 
crops raised were oats and hay ; hut within the bait-fishes to he exported for bait except 
recent years large supplies of grain, vegetable, under licenses, for which a large foe has to he paid, 
and garden seeds have been imported; and now and the result 1ms been a considerable decrease of 
about 1,000,090 bushels of potatoes are produced the catch upon the hanks by foreign fishermen, 
annually, and turnips, hay, carrots, clover, barley. The revenue of the colony for the year 18SS was 
and oats are cultivated with success. The island §1,730,029, and the expenditure §1,831,441, while 
possesses many minerals. The chief seat of copper- the public debt was $3,333,580. In the same 
mining is around the shore of Notre Dame Bay. year the colony imported goods to the value of 
The ore is found in connection with the serpentine $7,420,400, of which Great Britain contributed 
rucks, which are spread over an aiea of 5000 sq. m. $3,265,229, Canada $2,041,144, and the United 
Up to 1879 the value of copper and nickel ore ex- States $1,660,000. The exports were valued at 
ported was $4,029,889, or nearly ,-£1,000,000 sterling. $6,523,137. 

Gold has been found. Rich deposits of lead ore In 1882 a contract was made with a company for 
exist in several places. Gypsum has also been dis- the construction of a railway from St Johns to 
coveted in immense quantities, and marbles on both Hall’s Bay, a distance of about 250 miles. After 
eastern and western shores. Roofing-slate is found 85 miles of the railway — from St John’s to Harbour 
in abundance. Coal and iron exist side by side Grace — had been completed the work of construc- 
near the west coast, lmt their development is tion was suspended. In 1886 the government of 
unfortunately hampered by claims set up by tlie the colony commenced, and in 1887 completed, a 
French to a right to use the strand for drying fish branch-line to Placentia. A contract was after- 
‘free from interruption’ by the colonists. The wards entered into with another company to com- 
same claims have seriously impeded mining opera- plete the railway to Hall’s Bay by 1895, and a 
tions in several parts of the island. project to construct a line from the east to the 

A great variety of valuable fish is found in the west side of the island lias been revived. The 
waters of the colony and its dependencies, lmt cod, Atlantic cables of the Anglo-American Cable 
herring, and salmon are the most important. The Company land at Heart’s Content, on the eastern 
capture of seals and the canning of lobsters also side of Newfoundland, and at Placentia, on the 
add to the resources of the Newfoundlanders, western side. There are about 800 miles of 
About 250,000 seals are annually taken and their telegraph in the colony. 

skins sent to Great Britain for manufacturing The early history of Newfoundland is involved 
purposes; the ‘fat ’is made into seal-oil, which is in obscurity. It was discovered ‘24th June 1497, 
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in the reign of Henry VII., by John faliot, and the 
event is noticerl by the following entrv in the 
accounts of the privy -puise expenditure . ‘1497, 
Aug. 10. To liym that found the New Lie, £10.’ 
Ic was visited by the Portuguese uavigatoi, Uaspur 
de Cortercal, in 1500; and within two yen's after 
that time regular fisheries were established on its 
shores by the Portuguese, I Vr avails, and Piencli. 
In 1378,' 400 vessels, of which lifty were English, 
were engaged in the fishery. Sir Humphrey ( filbert 
(ij.v.), with his ill-fated expedition, arrived in St 
John's Harbour, August 1383, and fonnallytook pos- 
session of the island in the name of Queen Elizabeth. 
In the return voyage the expedition was scattered 
hy a storm, and tiie commander lost. In 10‘21 Sir 
George Calvert (afterwards Lmd Tialtimore) settled 
in the great peninsula in the south-east, and named 
it the Province of Avalon. The histoiy of the 
island during the 17th and pail of the 18th cen- 
turies is little more than a record of rivalries and 
feuds between the English and French fishermen ; 
hut by the treaty of Utrecht ( 1713) the island was 
ceded wholly to England, the French, lmwevei, 
retaining certain privileges in connection with the 
catching and drying of iish on the coast extending 
from Cape Bonaiista on the east to Point Riche 
on the west, By the treaty of Veisailles (1783) 
the boundaries were so changed as to extend 
from Cape John on the east to Cape Bay on 
the west, and at the same time the French were 
promised ‘freedom from inteuuption by the com- 
petition of the British.’ This promise the French 
construe and urge so as to prevent the develop- 
ment of the resources of tire interior adjacent to 
coasts over which their rights extend, and much 
friction consequently exists between the French 
and the people of Newfoundland. A governor was 
appointed in 1728. The present form of govern- 
ment, established in 1853, consists of the governor, 
an executive council, or cabinet of seven member*, 
a legislative council of fifteen members (appointed 
hy the crown), and a general assembly of thirty- 
six members (elected by the people). Everyman 
of twenty-one years of age, a British subject and 
two years a resident in the colony, is entitled to 
vote at elections. 

See L. A. Au-pach, The History of the Island of Nut' - 
foiindlund (1827) ; Little, The Government of Newfound- 
land (1855) ; W. Fraser llae, Newfoundland to Manitoba 
(1881); Murray and Howley, Geological Survey of New- 
foundland (1881); Hutton and M. Xlni-vey, Newfound- 
land, the Oldest British Uolmw ( 1883) ; Howley, Ecclesi- 
astical History of Newfoundland (1888), anil French 
Treaty Rights in Newfoundland • the Case for the Colony 
(1890). For the map, see Canada, 

Newfoundland, a breed of dogs originally 
introduced into England from the island of New- 
foundland, where they were used for draught pur- 
poses. As the mastiff at that time was scarce, and 
the fit Bernard had not yet appeared in England, 
the Newfoundland became exceedingly common, hut 
has been eclipsed in popularity of late years hy the 
other two breeds mentioned. In geneial appear- 
ance the Newfoundland is a large and imposing dog, 
mild in expression, hut showing great strength. 
The head should he large, with cars falling close ; 
neck long, if possible ; loins strong and well 
ribbed np, a point seldom seen in this breed ; tail 
long and powerful, as it is used greatly when 
swimming ; coat, long and wiry ; colour, black 
without any white markings. Much discussion 
was caused by Sir E. Landseer’s well-known picture 
of a black and white dog entitled ‘ A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society ’ ( 1838 ). An at- 
tempt was made to prove that the black and white 
dog was the true Newfoundland; but it is now 
generally regarded as a cross from the black. The 
black and white variety, now known as the Land- 


seei Newfoundland, has been kept pure for mam 
geneiatiini- ; it i- non alnio-L as pure, and cei- 
tuinly as handsome, as the original \ ariety. The 
Newfoundland is a splendid water-dog, and takes 
to the sea at an tally age. He is also a natural 



Rev fouiidlaml Dog— Bismarck, 1890, 

ieti ievei, and, though himself too heavy foi li eld 
Mink, has been extensively used to {omul the 
oidinavy retriever. From iiis formidable appeal - 
ante, combined with docility and intelligence, he 
makes a capital watch-dog, for which purpose he is 
extensively used. 

Newgate, a eelebiated London prison, stands 
at the western extremity of Newgate Street, 
opposite the Old Bailey. * The exterior presents 
high dark stone walls, without windows. It was 
long the chief criminal prison of city and county, 
hut is no longer used for pi Loners to he tried rib 
the Central Court, and is in the hands of the 
Court of Aldenneu. The earliest prison here was 
iu the portal of the new gate of the city as eaily as 
1218; and hence the name. About two centuries 
aftei wards it was rebuilt hy the executors of Sir 
Richard Whittington, whose statue with a cat 
stood in a niche, till its destruction hy the great 
lire of London ill 1(366. The present edilice was 
erected in 1780, hut the new buildings were greatly 
damaged hy fire in the Gordon Riots of that year 
(see Boswell's Johnson under that date), when 300 
prisoneis, felons as well as debtors, were released 
and let louse upon the public. This awful scene 
i- described hy Dickens in Burnaby Budge. After 
the pushing of the Britons Bill in 1877 Newgate, 
being considered a very costly and redundant 
establishment, was gradually disused, and is now, 
except during sessions or when the callows is in 
requisition, practically closed. The Newgate Cal- 
endar contains biographical notices of the most 
notorious imndereis, burglars, thieves, and forgeis 
who have been confined within its walls, See 
Griffiths, Chronicles of Newgate (1884). 

New Granada. See Colombia. 

New Guinea, Ml island of Australasia, the 
largest iu the woild except the Australian eon- 
tineni, from which it is separated by the shallow 
island-studded Torres Strait, SO to 90 miles wide 
at its narrowest part, about the meridian of 
the York Peninsula. There is now no doubt 
that the two regions at one time, probably during 
tiie Miocene epoch, formed continuous land, and 
an upheaval of less than sixty falhums would 
suffice again to unite them. The hundred-fathom 
line, as determined hy 'Wallace, would also include 
tiie insular groups of Jobi, Biak, Suit, Mafor 
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(Nnfor), and Amberpoca in Geelvink Bay; Aru, 
near the south-west coast; My sol, Salwatty, 
Balanta, and Waijiu at the north-western, and 
the Louihinde and D’Entrecasteaux Archipelagoes 
at the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea. 
But elsewhere the mainland is washed hy deep 
waters, ranging from 500 to 1300 fathoms on the 
south-eastern and northern seaboards. It is dis- 
posed in the direction from north-west to south- 
east, stretching from Cape Goode Hoop ( ‘ Good 
Hope’), just south of the equator (0° 19' B. and 132° 
.30' E.), for about 1500 miles to Soutli Cape, over 
700 miles below the equator (10° 34' S. and 150° 48' 
E.). But owing to its extremely irregular shape, 
somewhat resembling a huge samian, the width 
varies from under 20 miles at the narrowest parts of 
both extremities to 480 miles at the broadest part, 
about 141° E. long., giving a total area roughly 
estimated at 320,000 sq. in., or six times as large 
as England. The island thus forms three some- 
what distinct geographical divisions — a large 
central mass fiom which two peninsulas project 
south-east and north-west. The south-east pen- 
insula is delined by Huon and Papua Gulfs on 


the north and south coasts, while the north-west 

I ieniiisula is decomposed into two secondary mem- 
jers hy the Maeluer Inlet, which penetrate.-, from 
the south-west side to within 20 miles of Geelvink 
Bay on the noith-west coast. 

Most of the interior is still a term incognita; hut 
the more salient physical features of the island 
have already been roughly deteimined. It i s 
essentially a mountainous and oven an alpine region 
being traversed in its entire length by lofty ranges 1 
hy far the highest in the Oceanic world, anil in 
some places rising 2000 or 3000 feet above the snow- 
line. These ranges, which in the two peninsular 
regions form single continuous systems, develop 
in the broader central pin ts two or more parallel 
chains with a general south-easteily trend, at many 
points approaching close to the const-line, and 
elsewhere enclosing extensive rugged plateaus. 
Thus, the Arfak Hills of the north-west peninsula 
(10,000 feet) are continued in the central legion hy 
the Cliarles-Loiiis range, which for nearly 300 miles 
appears to maintain an altitude of over 14,000 feet, 
with many peaks lowering to heights of 18,000 and 
even 20,000 feet. Parallel with this chain inns the 
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northern coast range, known as the Finisterre 
Mountains (11,500 feet), which terminate east- 
wards iu ail imposing headland projecting in the 
direction of New Britain, and enclosing Huon Gulf 
on the north side. Between these two chains run 
the Bismarck and Kriitke ranges (10,000 feet), the 
latter discoveied in 1887 by Dr H. Ztiller. About 
the same time Count Pfeil, administrator of Ger- 
man New Guinea, penetrated front the north coast 
still farther inland in search of expansive table- 
lands suitable for settlement; but be found the 
whole surface broken iulo a confused mass of steep 
mountains composed mostly of old sedimentary 
roeks — altogether ‘a rugged, hopeless region' inter- 
sected by deep gorges, but few open river-valleys. 

All these mountain-ranges converge in the south- 
east peninsula in a single lofty chain which tra- 
verses the whole of British New Guinea, but the 
various sections of which take the names of the 
Albert Victor, Yule, Owen Stanley, and Lome 
ranges, in their order from west to east. But the 
nomenclature is still far from settled, and much 
confusion lias been caused hy recent travellers re- 
naming peaks and crests and even rivers already 


determined hy previous explorers. The prevailing 
formations appear to he very old platonic ami 
sedimentary rocks. Gneiss and granites crop out 
in the Arfak highlands; elsewhere stratified clay- 
slates and old limestones abound, containing shells 
identical with those of south-east Australia ; quaiti 
and greenstones occur on the south-east coast re- 
sembling those of the auriferous region in New 
South "Wales, aud there arc numerous other in- 
dications of the presence of gold in many districts. 
Earthquakes are frequent in some places, but no 
active volcanoes appear to exist, although there 
are several comparatively recent craters on the 
spurs of the Owen Stanley range, while pumice 
and scorim cover the Hanks of the Finisterre Moun- 
tains. 

One result of the explorations has been the 
discovery of a surprising number of considerable 
rivers in every part of New Guinea. The three 
largest appear to he the Amlierno (Mamberan, or 
' Great Itiver’) in Dutch, the Empress Augusta in 
German, and the Fly in British territory. The 
Ambemo (the Rochussen of Dutch geographers) 
descends from the Charles-Lottis range to the east 
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sitle of Geclvink Bay, where it develops an extensive 
delta. The Empress Augusta flows from the un- 
explored central water-parting north-eastwards to 
the coast at Cape della Torre in 4° S. and 144° 30' E. , 
entering the sea in a broad, deep channel without 
any delta. In the rainy season it is navigable for 
many miles by large vessels, and both the main 
stream and several tributaries are accessible for a 
long way to river-steamers. But the largest of all 
New Guinea rivers is certainly the Fly, which 
ri-es on the southern slope of the central water- 
parting and flows mainly south-east to a delta 
of va-t extent on the west side of the Unlf of 
Papua. The Baxter (Mia Ivasa), which enters the 
sea farther west, opposite Cape York, is an in- 
dependent stream unconnected with the Fly. This 
great estuary, which was discovered in 1843 by 
Blackwood and named after his- vessel Ike Fly, was 
ascended in 1876 by D’ Albertis for 300 miles in a 
steam-launch, and again in 18S9 for over 600 miles 
by Sir W. Macgregor. The tides ascend the Fly 
for 150 miles, and 90 miles higher up it is joined on 
its left bank by the Strickland. Farther east 
several other copious streams flowing from the 
main range through British territory to the Gulf 
of Papua have aho been either recently discovered 
or for the first time surveyed. Such are the 
Douglas, Centenary, Stanhope, and Queen’s 
Jubilee, all of which converge in an almost con- 
tinuous common delta about the head of the gulf. 
But here again the terminology is much confused, 
the Douglas and Jubilee being respectively Black- 
wood’s Ainl and the already partly-surveyed Aivei. 
Mr Bevan’s Philip also i.s merely the upper course 
of the Ainl, of which the Centenary appears to be 
an eastern and the Newberv a western branch. 
The east side of Papua Gulf is joined by other 
navigable streams from the Owen Stanley range, 
the more important of which are the St Joseph, 
flowing from Mount Yule to Ilall Sound; the 
Vanapa, draining the southern slopes to Redscar 
Bay, and followed l>y Sir IV. Macgregor on bis 
expedition to Mount Victoria (Owen Stanley) in 
1881) ; the Kemp Welch, flowing to Ilood ’Bay ; 
ami the Davadava and Iiadava, reaching tire 
coast at Milne Bay. In German territory also, 
besides the Empress Augusta, no less than nine 
new livers have recently been discovered, one of 
which, the Markham, gives easy access a long way 
into the interior. 

The whole of Now Guinea lies within the track 
of the south-east trade-winds, winch prevail from 
March to October, anil which are charged with 
much moisture from the Pacilic. These are fol- 
lowed for the rest of the year by the north-west 
monsoons, whose rain-hearing clouds are condensed 
on the cold alpine slopes of the island. The con- 
seijuence is that the ram or snow fall is considerable 
in every pai t of the country, and tills, combined with 
an average high temperature of from 85° to 90° F., 
results in a hot, moist climate on all the low-lying 
coast-lands and fluvial valleys. So excessive is the 
moisture in some places that ‘ boots put aside for a 
day or two grow a crop of mildew nearly half an 
inch in thickness ’ (Gmllemard). Hence fever is 
endemic, not only in the lowlands, but to a con- 
siderable height above sea-level, the malarious 
exhalations being carried upwards by the atmo- 
spheric currents, as on the Central African plateaus. 
At the same time its action is most capricious, and 
its true character still but little understood. ‘ It 
may be very troublesome where weather, soil, and 
other conditions should be favourable to health, 
and perhaps almost absent under the opposite con- 
ditions ’ (Coutts Trotter). Exactly similar pheno- 
mena have been observed in tropical Africa, and 
it may be inferred that New Guinea, as a whole, 
is as unsuitable as that continent for European 


settlement. But some of the uplands beyond the 
fever zone may he found adapted, if not for per- 
manent colonisation, at least for the establishment 
of health-resorts for officials, Iradeis, and mission- 
aries 

Thanks to its abundant rainfall, varying altitudes, 
high lemperatme, and position intermediate be- 
tween the Asiatic and Austialian botanical areas, 
New Guinea is almost everywhere clothed with a 
lich and highly diversified flora. The vegetable 
zones appeal to he even supeiimposed as in Mexico, 
and Sir V. Maegregor’s party, after passing suc- 
cessively through the domains of tropical plants, 
sneli as the cocoa-nut, sago, banana, mango, taio, 
and sugar-cane, and of such temperate or sub- 
tropical growths as the cedar, oak, fig, acacia, 
] >ine, and tree-fern, w ere gladdened on the higher 
slopes by the sight of the wild strawberiy, forget- 
me-not, daisy, bntteiciip, and other familiar British 
flants. Towards the summits these were succeeded 
jy a true Alpine flora, in which Himalayan, 
Bornean (Kinibalu), New Zealand, and sub- 
antarctic forms were all numerously represented. 
In general, ai boreal vegetation ceases at about 
1 1,000 feet, and shrubs at 1*2,000, the latter being 
orei lapped by the Alpine zone. In New Guinea 
the Asiatic and Malayan iloias are far moie richly 
represented than the Australian, as shown by the 
absence or rarity of the eucalyptus, of which as 
many as fifty nineties are found in the southern 
continent. Indigenous forms are uumeious, and 
include many species of palm. 

On the other hand, the New Guinea fauna is 
much more closely related to that of the Austral 
than to that of the northern hemisphere. This is 
seen in the almost total absence of placental mam- 
mals and the presence of over thirty species of mar- 
supials, such as the euseus and kangaroo, as well 
as the bower-bird, of which two new species were 
discovered on the Owen Stanley range. Here 
also were found the European lark and black- 
bird in curious association with the laid of Paradise, 
of which typical New Guinea bird many varieties 
occur. Scarcely any birds of prey are found, a 
circumstance which 'may explain the presence of eo 
many forms— parrots, ‘cockatoos, pigeons, &c. — 
remarkable for their gorgeous plumage. Reptiles 
are numerous, and include a remarkable python 
( Choitdropython jndcher ), intermediate between the 
Asiatic python and American boa. A still mare 
remarkable intermediate form, supplying a link 
between reptiles and mammals, is the spiny ant- 
eater, which is allied to the Australian echidna, 
and like it oviparous. There are three species of 
this ant-eater, while the placental mammals are 
represented only by some oats and mice, besides 
the pig and dingo', both probably intioduced in 
comparatively recent times. 

Man also would seem to have invaded the island 
after its separation from Australia, for the inhabit- 
ants of the tw o regions belong to fundamentally 
distinct stocks. Between the Australians and 
I’a] mans, who form the great hulk of the New 
Guinea population, there is little in common except 
the dark colour, considerably darker, however, in 
the latter than in the former. But the New Guinea 
natives are far from a homogeneous people, and the 
descriptions of travellers in different parts of the 
island differ so greatly that many anthropologists 
have doubted or even denied the existence of any 
Papuan type. These discrepancies are due to the 
presence and intermingling of at least four ethnical 
elements : Papuan proper, diffused over the whole 
region; Negrito (Karons and others in the north- 
west peninsula and probably also in the central 
..highlands) ; Eastern Polynesian, such as the Motu 
'of the south-east coast; lastly, Malay, along the 
north-western seaboard and around the shores of 
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Geelvink Bajx The mingling of these elements 
in different proportions lias brought about much 
diveisity in the physical appearance, speech, usages, 
and general culture of the natives, who are every- 
where broken into small tribal groups speaking a 
surprising number of distinct languages, some of 
which are members of the widespread Malayo- 
Polynesinn family, while others, especially in the 
intoiior, seem to have no connection with that or 
any other known forms of speech. The tribal 
organisation is extremely loose, hereditary rulers 
being nowhere recognised, and the so-called chiefs 
depending for their prestige either on personal, 
social, or religions influences (S. Forbes). Can- 
nibalism is very prevalent, though by no means 
universal ; and some tribes, such as the Togaris of 
the south coast, are predatory, living entirely by 
, plundering expeditions amongst the surrounding 
populations. But many others arc peaceful, indus- 
trious, and keen trailers, displaying remarkable 
skill, especially in the arts of pottery, wood-carving, 
and husbandry. 

New Guinea appears to have been first sighted 
by A. D'Abreu in 1511, and first visited by De 
Meneses about 1326, and Alvaro de Baaverda in 
1528. It received its present name in 1546 from 
Ortiz de Retez (Itoda), who was struck by the 
resemblance of its inhabitants to those of the 
Guinea coast in West Africa. During the nourish- 
ing period of the empire of Tutor, the Malay 
sultans of that state extended their sway over the 
so-called Raja Amjiat or ‘Four Kingships’ of 
Waiim, Salwatty, Mysol, and Waigamma, includ- 
ing large tracts on the adjacent mainland. In 
1793 the East India Company occupied the island 
of Mamissari in Geelvink Hay ; hut the British 
troops were soon withdrawn, anil in 1814 the 
English government admitted the claims of Holland 
to the Raja Ampat as suzerain of the sultan of 
Tidor. In 1S48 the Dutch proclaimed their 
sovereignty over the western half of the island as 
far as 141° E. long., and this meridian was accord- 
ingly taken as the western boundary of the 
eastern half in 18S4, when that section was 
divided between Great Britain and Germany. The 
boundary between the northern or German and the 
southern or British division coincides with the crest 
of the main water-parting. Subjoined is a roughly 
estimated table of the areas and populations of the 
territories assigned to these three states : 

Aiea In bij. miles. Population, 

Dutch New Guinea 158,000 200,000 

British it 00,000 135,000 

German n 70,000 100,000 

Total 318,000 136,000 

In the Dutch section, which is attached to the 
Residency of Ternate, there are no towns or ad- 
ministrative centres, Dovey, at the north- west side 
of Geelvink Bay, .being merely a missionary station 
ohielly noted as the starting-point of many ex- 
peditions to the interior. No effort lias ever been 
made by the Dutch government or by private 
enterprise to develop the resources of the country. 
German New Guinea, officially known as Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land, is a protectorate administered by 
the German New Guinea Company, which has 
stations at Astrolabe Bay, Finschhafen, Konstan- 
tinhafen, and Hatzfeklhafen. It yields for export 
tobacco, areca, sago, bamboo, ebony, and other 
woods. British New Guinea, which includes the 
D’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade Archipelagoes, was 
administered as a protectorate by a Commis- 
sioner till 1888, when the sovereignty of the 
Queen was proclaimed, the government being 
placed under Sir William Maegregor as adminis- 
trator. New South Wales, Victoria, and Queens- 
land each contribute £5000 towards the expenses 


of administration. The territory is divided into 
a western, central, and eastern division, under 
deputy-commissioners, the chief station bcinn 
Port Moresby. The revenue already exceeds the 
expenditure, and the exports, chielly gold, pearl- 
shells, bGehe-de-mer, and copra, exceeded £24 000 
in 1889. 

See works on Now Guinea and accounts of vovaeca 
thither liy Th, Forrest (1774-70), Modern, (Dutch, 1830) 
in the Journ. Roy. Ofcag. Hoc. xxviii., Dumont d’Urville 
(1S39), Mnr.sden in Trans. Hoy. Asiat. Soe. 1831 
G, W. Earl (1835) in Logan’s Journal , vi. (1852), j' 
MacGillivray (1850), O. Finseh (German, 1865), Hit 
lultho Maolay (in Petenumn, 1873), llev. Wyatt ChU 
(1874), Moresby (1870 and 1877), Octavus Stone (1880) 
Lawer (1880 and 1883), D’Alhevtis (1880), Powell ii! 
Proc. Hoy. Gtog. Soc. 1883, Coutts Trotter in the siime 
1883, 1884, and 1890, Prince Roland Bonaparte in 
the Bulletin of the French Geog. Soe. 1884, Eye 
(bibliography of over 1000 entries) in supplementary 
papers of the Roy. Geog. Soo. ISS4, ltov. J. Chalmers 
(1885 and 1887), Cli. Lyne (1880), Romilly (1880 and 
1889), IT. O. Forbes in Scot. Qcotj. May. 1888, Rev. S. 
M'Farlane (1888), Sir W. Macgrcgor in Proc. Roy. Urn. 
Soc. 1890, Bevan (1890) ; besides A. It. Wallace’s Malay 
Archipelago (1809), and A. H. Keane’s Eastern Cfeograoiin 
(1887). 

New Hampshire, the ‘ Granite State,’ the 
most northerly of Die thirteen original United 
States of North America, lies copyiigut isu in us, 
between 42° 40' and 45° 18' N. by j. i). Lipiiiuoiti 

lat. , and is hounded N. liy the Company, 

province of Quebec, E. by Maine and (for 18 
miles) the Atlantic Ocean, S. by Massachusetts, 
and W. by the right hank of the Connecticut River, 
Area, 9305 sq. m. — a fourth larger than Wales, 
The average elevation of the state is about 1200 
feet, the general slope being towards the south. 
The highest point is Mount Washington ( 6203 foel), 
in the White Mountains, which include more than 
a hundred peaks of note, mainly in the northern- 
most county ; among the peaks over 5000 feet high 
are those hearing the names of the successive presi- 
dents, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 
Geologically they consist of early metamoiphio 
rocks ; immense masses of granite ami gneiss con- 
stitute the baro peaks that make the name of the 
range as appropriate in summer as in winter. The 
largest lake is Winnipiseogoe (72 hij. m.) ; the prin- 
cipal rivers are the Connecticut, Mervimac, and 
Piseataquft. From Dover Point to Us mouth the 
Piscalaqua is about half a mile wido ; and the 
volume and swiftness of its current at ebb-tide 
prevent the freezing of the water in Portsmouth 
harbour during the coldest winters. The Merrimao 
is said to turn more spindles and propel more 
shuttles than any other river in the world. The 
state is noted for its salubrious climate and grandly 
picturesque natural scenery. The mean animal 
temperature at Concord is 46° F. 

The principal agricultural products are hay, 
potatoes, maize, anil oats. There are still over a 
million acres of forest in the state, which have an 
average value per acre of about double that of the 
cleared land. Agricultural interests had steadily 
declined for a number of years, hut of late New 
Hampshire has become very popular as a summer- 
resort, and the farmers, who owing to the rough 
and sterile soil could not compete in the great 
markets with those of the West, now find a new 
and important market brought to their very doors. 
But the manufacturing is the leading industry in 
New Hampshire, the chief centres being Manchester 
(the largest city ), Nashua, and Dover. The total 
value of property in the state is about 3350,000,000. 

New Hampshire embraces ton counties, and 
returns two members to congress. The governor 
is elected biennially, and by him the judiciary are 
appointed until seventy years of age. The public 
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‘■elionls are efficient, ami the state possesses one 
cohere— Dartmouth, founded at Hanover in 1769 
a? a^school for the instruction of Indians ; it has 
well-appointed academic, scientific, medical, and 
agricultural departments, with libraries aggregat- 
in'" 67,000 volumes. There is also a state normal 
school at Plymouth. 

History. — The earliest settlements were made in 
1(J28 near Dover and Portsmouth. In 1641-79, 
16S9-92, and 1699-1741 New Hampshire was joined 
to the Massachusetts colony, but during the inter- 
vening dates and until 1775 it was under royal 
wovernois of its own. The people took an active 
part in the revolution. A provisional government 
was formed in 1776, a state constitution adopted in 
17S4 ; and New Hampshire was the ninth state 
(June 21, 1788) to ratify the national constitution. 
Among the eminent men horn here have been— 
besides one president, Franklin Pierce— Daniel 
Webster, Lewis Cass, Salmon P. Chase, and 
Horace Greeley. Pop. (1790) 141,899; (1840) 
284,574; ( 18S0) 346,991 ; (1890)370,530. 

New Hanover, one of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, lying off the north-east coast of New 
Guinea, with an area of 570 sq. m. Its physical 
characteristics resemble those of New Britain 
(q.v.). 

New Harmony, a village (pop. 1095) of 
Indiana, 28 miles by mil NW. of Evansville, was 
first settled in 1813 by a German community of 
religions socialists, called Harmonists, under the 
leadership of George Rapp (q.v.). In 1824 the 
village and domain was purchased by Robert Owen, 
for an experimental community on bin system ; hut 
this failed after a test of nearly three years. 

Newhaven, a seaport of Sussex, at the mouth 
of the Ouse, 8.J miles E. of Brighton and 56 fc>. of 
London. It lias risen into importance through its 
steamboat traffic, particularly to Dieppe (5^ hours), 
and has a large fort (1864-69) and a little Norman 
12 th-century church, with an east tower and small 
semicircular apse, curiously like that of Yainville- 
sur-Seine. Pop. ( 1831 ) 1338 ; ( 1881 ) 4421. 

Ncwliaven, a fishing-village of Midlothian, cm 
the south shore of the Firth of Forth, 1 mile 
VNW. of Leith, and 2 miles N. of Edinburgh. 
Dating from about 1490, it has a tidal harbour, 
reconstructed in 1876-77 at a cost of £10,000, anil 
is famous for its fish dinners and fishwives. Pop. 
of parish (1841) 2103; (1881) 4694. See Charles 
Eeade’s Christie Johnstone ( 1853 ), and Mis Guppies’ 
iJew/uiven , its Origin tend History ( 18SS ). 

New Haven, the chief city and seaport of 
Connecticut, and capital of New Haven county, 
at the head of New Haven Bay, 4 miles from Long 
Island Sound, and 73 miles by rail ENE. of New 
York. Its broad streets are shaded with elms, and 
the public squares, parks, and gardens, with its 
handsome public and private edifices, make it one 
of the most beautiful of American cities. It is the 
seat of Yale College (q.v.), and contains also the 
Sheffield scientific school, the Hopkins grammar- 
school (1660), and thirty-four public schools. Its 
other public buildings include the former state- 
house, the city hall, United States government 
building, amt about sixty churches. The harbour 
lias a jetty and a breakwater surmounted by a 
lighthouse, and the port has a large coasting 
trade. But New Haven is of more consequence as 
a manufacturing town, employing many thousands 
of hands in its large worliR, and producing hard- 
ware, wire, locks, clocks, cutlery, firearms, corsets, 
india-rubber goods, carriages, furniture, paper, 
matches, musical instruments, &c. New Haven 
was settled in 1638 by a company from London, 
and the colony wfis not united to that of Con- 
necticut until 1662 ; and till 1873 it was recognised 


as, jointly with Hartford, the capital of the state. 
It was incorporated as a town about 1665, and 
charteied as a city in 1784 ; and it retains a town 
as well as a city administration, choosing select- 
men, &c. , besides a mayor, aldermen, and 'council. 
Pop. (1850 ) 22,529; (1880 ) 62,882; (1890)85,981. 

New Hebrides, a chain of islands in the 
Western Pacific, extending NNW. to SSE., and 
lying W. of Fiji and NE. of New Caledonia. 
There are in all some thirty islands (area, 5110 
sq. m.), of which twenty are inhabited, the people, 
mostly of tlie Melanesian race, numbering about 
70,000. They are of volcanic origin, some— e.g. 
Ambrym, Tanna, and Polevi — having active vol- 
canoes, but rest upon a coral foundation. The 
larger islands are Espiritu Santo ( 70 miles long by 
40 wide), Mallicolo (56 miles by 20), Ambrym (2*2 
miles by 17), Tate or Sandwich (30 miles by 13), 
Erromango (30 miles by 22), Tanna (18 miles by 
10), and Aneityum (35 miles in circumference ). 
All are wooded, and some lofty, reaching 3000 
feet. The climate is moist, hut clear and healthy, 
the thermometer ranging fiom 60° to 90° F. The 
usual tropical plants and products are giown — yam, 
taro, banana, bread-fruit, sugar-cane, arrowroot, 
and cocoa-nut. Sandalwood, at one time common, 
is now almost extinct. The seas swarm with lish, 
some of them poisonous, ami whales are taken near 
by. The people are savage cannibals of a low 
type, and are decreasing in number. They speak a 
great number of dialects, many being unintelligible 
to the others. The southern islanders (Erromango 
to Aneityum) have been civilised by English and 
Scottish missionaries. This chain was discovered 
by the Portuguese navigator Quiros in 1606, and 
was thoroughly explored by Captain Cook in 1773. 
They are claimed by the British, though nothing 
is done to occupy them. The French have more 
than once cast covetous eyes upon the group, but 
their attempts to annex it have encountered the 
strenuous opposition of the Australian colonists. 
Since 1863 the natives of these islands have been 
every year carried away to serve as labourers on 
the plantations in Queensland, Fiji, and New Cale- 
donia, and many barbarities have been perpetrated 
in connection with the traffic. See Dr J. Inglis, 
In the Hew Hebrides (1887) and the Memoir of 
J. G. Paton (1889). 

New Holland. See Australia, 

New Ireland, now called Neu-Mecklen- 
buk«, a long narrow inland in the Pacific Ocean, 
lying to the north-east of New Guinea. Area, 4900 
sq. m. ; length, 300 miles ; width, 15 miles. The 
Hills rise to 6500 feet, and they and the whole of 
the interior aie richly wooded. The climate, pro- 
ducts, and inhabitants resemble those of New 
Britain (q.v.). 

New Jersey, one of the thirteen original 
states of the American Union, is hounded on the 
N. liy the state of New York ; copyri s '>t ism u us. 
E. by the Hudson River, Staten by J- b. i.ipi>iveott 
Island Sound, Raritan Bay, and Company, 
the Atlantic ; S1Y. by Delaware Bay ; and W. by 
the Delaware River, which separates it from 
Pennsylvania. Its greatest length is 16 7 miles ; 
its width varies from 32 to 59 miles. It has an 
area of 7577 sq. m. ; it is the smallest of all the 
states save three, hut it ranks eighteenth in popu- 
lation. 

In the north-west part of the state there are two 
portions of the Appalachian system. The Blue or 
ICittutinny Mountains extend along the Delaware 
from the Water Gap up, attaining a height of 1400 
to 1800 feet. The highlands south and east of 
these consist of many ridges, their greatest height 
1488 feet, In this part of the state are many 
small lakes. The Palisades, the Orange Mountains, 
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and other hills aie in the led sandstone region, 
w Inch extends from the north-east to the central 
part of New Jersey. The Navesink highlands, 
south of Sandy Hook, leach a height of 2S2 feet, 
Min|i»rb two lighthouses, and are the only con- 
siderable elevation on the Atlantic coast south of 
New England. The central portion of the state is 
generally lend and fei tile; t lie southern part is in 
large measure sandy, coveted \iith pine-woods, and 
marshy near the coast. The state is abundantly 
watered; its chief rivers, the Passaic, lltuiban, 
Little and Cheat Egg llaihor, How south-east 
into hays. The coast horn Sandy Hook to Cape 
May is' generally protected In peninsula or island 
beaches j'lhe only consider able exception to this 
rule being the strip of mainland, about 18 miles 
long, between Monmouth and Septan beaches. 

In agiienltuie the state occupies a prominent 
position in proportion to its area. The farms com- 
prise smne 3,000,000 acres, mine than three-fourths 
under tillage ; the value of farm lands approaches 
§200,000,000, and that of farm products is about 
§30,000,000 annually. The chief products are 
maize, oats, wheat, rye, hay, potatoes and sweet 
potatoes, cattle, butter, and milk. The leading 
mineral products are iion ore, limestone of various 
kinds, zinc, and slate. Glass, pottoiy, machinery, 
leather, silk, and sugar are among the chief 
manufactures. 

New Jersey returns seven members to congress. 
The state legislature meets at the capital, Tientou, 
in January; a senator is chosen from each of the 
twenty-one counties (one-third each jour) for lltiee 
years'; the assembly has about sixty members, 
who serve one year. The animal taxes arc about 
§3,000,000, of which full half is devoted to edu- 
cation. Tlieie aie (besides seven county asylums) 
two largo lunatic asylums near Trenton ami 
Morristown, tire latter accounted a model; an 
institution for the deaf and dumb, an industrial 
school for gills, and a huge state piison, at or near 
Tientou ; a leforin school for boys near Jamoslmig ; 
and a home for 1 disabled soldieis at Newark. There 
rue 1400 school districts. In the cities over 100,000 
pupils are crnolled, and some 240,000 in the inral 
districts. The state normal .school is at Trenton, 
and its preparatory school at Beverley ; and the 
state agricultural and scientific school is connected 
with Rutger’s College, at New Brunswick. The 
College of New Jeisey, founded in 174(1 at Prince- 
ton (q.v,), is the most famous institution in the 
state. 

New Jersey has two canals, the Mon is and the 
Raritan, and some fifty raihoads, with nearly 3000 
miles of length. The position of the state, be- 
tween the two great eastern cities ami bordering 
upon both, 1ms powerfully stimulated tiavel, 
industry, and population. Its south-west portion 
has _ Philadelphia for a market ; its north-east 
section, including its two largest towns, is a 
suburb of New York. Its coast from Navesink to 
Squan is covered with v Bias, cottages, and hotels. 
Cape May ami Long Branch for half a century, 
and Atlantic City for twenty years or more, have 
been noted seaside resorts. Aslmrv Park, Ocean 
Glove, Seahright, &e. arc now growing places, 
crowded in summer. Newark and Jeisey City are 
by far the largest eities; next come ' Paterson, 
Camden, Hoboken, Trenton, Elizabeth, New 
Binnswick, ami Orange. Pop. (1800) 211,149; 
(1840)373,306; (1880) 1,131,110; (1800)1,444,933. 

History . — In 1617 the Dutch settled at Bergen, 
near New York, In 1623 Cornelius May ascended 
lire Delaware and built a fort four miles below the 
site of Camden. Some English colonists in that 
region were driven away in 1638 by the Swedes, 
who were conquered in 163," by Peter Stuyvesant. 
In 1604 the tenitory was granted by Charles II, to 


the Duke of York, and by him to Lmd John 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, with full po\\(. r 
of government to them and then assignees. Tlieie 
was no tumble with the Indians, whose titles were 
peacefully purchased. Tire propi ietors soon (In ided 
Lire territory into East and West Jersey. In 1074 
Berkeley sold West Jersey to two Guakeis, who 
settled Salem and Burlington ; and in l(j82 a 
society under Penn bought the Carteret lights in 
East Jeisey. In 1702 the propiietois snuendeied 
their [rower of government to the ciown, and tiro 
two pi minces -wore reunited; and fioni 1738 New 
Jeisey had its own loyal goveimns, always at 
issue with tire assembly ami the people, New 
Jeisey lime its prut in tire colonial wars, con- 
tributed 10,726 men to the Continental army 
besides militia, and spent over 83,000,000 in tfie 
cause of liberty. It snil'ered homily during the 
1 evolution, and was the scene of several impmtant 
campaigns and battles. The slate sent neatly 
7000 men to the war of 1812, and for the ci\il 
war thirty seven legiineuts of infantry, three of 
cavaliy, and (i\e batteries. See the Histmy at 
New Jersey, liy Rauin (1880). 

Nov Jersey Tea, a common name of Red 
Root (q.\.). 

New Jerusalem Church. See Sw’edon- 

BOK(i. 

New Lanark. See Lan vine. 

New London, a port of entry of Connecticut, 
is on the light hank of the liver Thames, Smiles 
from Long island Sound, 51 by rail E. of New 
Haven, and 120 NNE. of New York, with which it 
has a daily steamboat communication. It lias a 
court-house, a brown-stone city hall, ami a granite 
custom-house. The iiiamrfacLuies include woollens, 
sewing-silk, agricultural machinery, haulwme, and 
crackers ( Aua/irc , biscuits) ; fi nit-canning also is 
carried on. The harbour (30 fuel deep) is one of 
the best in the Lhiited States, and many vessels, 
engaged in the coasting trade, and in sealing or 
fishing, are owned hero. Outlie left hank of the 
river is a United Status navy yard; and there aie 
two forts heie, though no longer clleetive, New 
London was settled in 1645, and in 1781 was burned 
by Benedict Arnold. Pop. (1850)8991 ; (1890 ) 13,759. 

Newman, John Hunky, Cardinal ( isoi-90), 
the leader of the Oxford Ti octal inn movement 
of 1S33 in the Chinch of England, who joined the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1845, and was made a 
cardinal by Leo NHI. in 1879. He was bom in 
London on the 21st February 1801. His father 
was John Newman, a member of the banking firm 
of RamshoHoni, Newman, & Co. His mother 
was the child of an old Huguenot family which 
had settled in London as jiaper-niamifactmom. 
She was a moderate Calvinist, and taught her 
children to love the school of Scott, Rinnaine, 
Newton, and Milner. Iler children learned early 
to take great delight in the Bible, and Newman 
has always ascribed lire utmost iulluence over 
his early religious views to his mother’s teach- 
ing. F10111 Scott, the commentator on the Bible, 
he learned two principles which may he traced 
in all his subsequent career. The liist was to 
prize ‘holiness before peace ; ’ the second was that 
1 growth ’ is ‘ tlm only evidence of life. ' From his 
reading of Law’s Serious Call ire dates his firm 
imvaul assent to the docliinu of eternal punish- 
ment, which he always held as taught by our 
Lord himself ; a doctrine, however, of which he 
often endeavoured to attenuate the mystery — not- 
ably in Callista (chap. xix.). Milner’s Church 
History first attracted Newman to the wiilings of 
the early Fathers. Yet at the same time lie 
derived from Newton’s hook on the pioplrecies a 
belief which more or less biased Iris mind long 
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aftpv lie liail ceased to accept it as a tmtli — that 
Ihniie is Antielnist in the autumn of 1S1G a 
belief took possession of him, as he tells 11 s in his 
Airtloqio , that he was to lead a Ufa of celihacv ; 
and this belief held its "pound, with ceitain lmef 
inteivals of ‘a month now and a month then,’ up 
to the age of twenty eight, after which it lemaiiied 
ab'iilulely lived. Newman went to a private 
seliool at Ealing The stoppage of his tathei's 
hank compelled him to take his degree at Ovfoul 
ns emlv as possible without taking full time to lead 
for lionouts, and he actuall\ took it (ftom Trinity 
College) in 18‘20, when he was only nineteen, lint 
oveiwotk lesnlted in a paitial failure. In 1821 he 
wiote jointly with a fiiend two cantos of a poem 
on St Bartholomew V Eve, hut the fragment has 
neiet been lepuhlished. It should he added that 
Neuman was always passionately fond of music, 
and showed dolieaej and skill as a violinist. 

In 1822 Newman was elected to a fellowship in 
Oriel College, then the most distinguished in the 
univeisity ; and it was hero that, aftei a period of 
some loneliness, he fotmed his close intimacy with 
I)i Fnspy, and subsequently with Huvrell Fronde, 
whose dash and genius exerted a great influence 
over Newman, and who had a great shaie m 
starting the Tiactarian movement of 1838. In 
1823, too, Newman first lead Butler’s Analogy, 
fiom which he tells us that lie learned to mterpiet 
the less certain aspects of natmal leligion in the 
sense of levealed icligion, and especially to in 
teipiet natural phenomena in the sense of the 
saciamental system — ie. as conveying mjstieal 
spiritual inlluenees of which there ia no external 
sign lielile’s Christian Year (1827) fell in exactly 
with this impression of the mystery at the heart of 
apparently purely physical inlluenees. From Bishop 
Butler Newman also derived the principle that 
‘ probability is the guide of life,’ which, however, 
he mote or less modified when lie became a Roman 
Catholic, holding thenceforward that in all matters 
of lir.st-iate religious importance eeiLitnde can he 
attained and not meiely probability. At Oriel 
Newman fanned eoidial relations with Dr Haw 
kins, afteiwavils the jnovost of the college, and 
AYhatcly, aftenvaids Archbishop of Dublin. Both 
of them eveicised gieat inlluence over him by 
teaching him to define his thoughts cleat ly ; and 
he aftei wards e.vptessed mii prise that the casuistry 
of the Roman Church should have been ct edited 
with those habits of subtle discrimination which he 
had really gained from his Oxford colleagues. 

Newman’s first hook, completed in 1832, hut 
not published till 1833, was that on The A riant 
of the Fourth Century. It was a very careful and 
scholarly production, intended to show' that the 
Aiian heresy was not, as had been supposed, of 
Alexandrian origin, but was one of the Judaising 
heiesies which Rjnang up in Antioch. The book is 
a powerful vindication of the Athanasian doctrine 
of the divine nature of Je.sns Christ from the im- 
putation of being arbitrary, or in any way an un- 
authorised ecclesiastical addition to the essence of 
the Pauline and Johannine theology. Newman 
insists on the dogmatic definition of the Son as 
being 1 of one substance ’ with the Father, and not 
merely ‘of like substance,’ as the only escape from 
either creatine-worship on the one hand or the 
impossible assertion of the voluntary self-sacrifice 
of an eternal cieatov on man’s account on the 
other. 

In the late autumn of 1832 Newman accom- 
panied Hun ell Fronde and his father in a Mediter- 
ranean torn undertaken in the hope of restoring 
the health of the former. It was on this tour 
that the five giadually kindled which was to hear 
fruit in the Anglican movement of 1833. Most of 
Newman’s smaller poems wete written on this 
342 


voyage, and weie -non afterwards published with 
the Mgnatuie o in the Li/ta Ajiostoltia , a volume 
of veroe the object of which was to leas'Git foi 
the Church of England hui spiritual authority 
and mi-sion with something of the ease anil 
buoyancy ot poetic license. It was on this torn 
that Newman fiist saw Moii'ignoie (aftei wauK 
Cnidinal) 'Wiseman in Rome, and told him guuely 
in reply to the expiession of a comteous wish 
that Hnnell Fronde and he might i pv B it Rome, 
‘We have a woik to do in England ’ At Rome 
Newman left his friends to go alone to Shilv. 
where he fell ill of malarial fevei. His mind wit- 
deeply possessed during this illness by the idea 
of the woik he had to do in England, and tin- 
delay in finding passage to England was vety 
living to him. He spent much of his time in the 
Roman Catholic chinches, which lie had up to 
this period i chained from t Kiting, and speaks 
with gieat feeling in one of Ins poems of the good 
olliees of that church, though a ‘foe,’ in ministei- 
ing to his sickness, like the good Samaritan to 
the wounded Jew. At last lie got passage on 
an oiange lioal to Marseilles. Becalmed in the 
Rtiaits of Bonifacio, he wrote the best known 
of all his poems, ‘Lead, kindly Light.' From 
Marseilles he tiavidled straight to England, leach- 
ing home in time to he pieseut at Kelde's (Kfmd 
assize .spimon on National Apostasy, which lie 
always tegai detl as the date at which the Tine- 
Lai i. an movement began. It was pleached on .lull 
14, 1833. 

Into the series of Tracts for the Times which 
now commenced Newman threw himself with great 
energy ; indeed he himself composed a considerable 
number of them. In the veiy hist page of the fiist 
tract, which was his own, he told the bishops that 
‘black event though it would he foi the country, 
yet we could not wish them a more blessed tei- 
mination of their caieer than the spoiling of their 
goods and martyrdom.’ The tracts which now 
began to pour forth were all intended to nsseit 
the authority of the Anglican Chinch, to claim 
apostolical descent fur the Anglican episcopate, 
to advocate the restoration of a strictei discipline 
and the maintenance of a stricter orthodoxy, tn 
insist on the ptiniaty importance of the sacia- 
ments, and the dirty of loyalty to the church — 
Newman persuaded a friend to stay away from 
the marriage of a sistei who had seceded from 
the Anglican C'huich — and in general to pieseive 
ibe dogmatic purity of the church as well as to 
gnaid her divine ritual. But while he was full 
of confidence in these principles, which he held 
in common with Rome, what puzzled him was to 
justify adequately' the strong anti-llomanist lan- 
guage of the greatei Anglican divines ; and a gieat 
part of his time was given during the Tractaiiau 
movement to laying down cleaily the doctrine of 
the via media or midway coutse between popular 
Protestantism and Homan Catholicism, which he 
claimed that the Anglican divines of the 17th 
centmy had taken up. Dp to nearly the end of 
his Anglican period he disapproved strongly the 
cultus of the Virgin Mary and the saints as in- 
levlering with the true vvoiship of God. In 1837 
he made an attempt, to distinguish the Anglican 
via media from the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome in a course of lectures on ‘The Prophetical 
Office of the Church viewed relativ ely to Roman- 
ism and Popular Protestantism. 5 In these lectures 
lie contrasted the attitude of the Anglican and 
Roman chinches in reference to the use and abuse 
of private judgment, their attitude towards the 
principle of infallibility, their very different use 
of Scripture, and their view of the fortunes of 
the church. But while defending and defining 
as far as possible the via media of Anglicanism, 
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Newman fiaukly admitted that it had never heen 
practically enfoiced, and that it was a theoretic 
Ime on which no actual ecclesiastical policy had 
heen founded. This it was which it leniained toi 
the Tractaiians to do. 

In 183S Newman followed up his di-eussion of 
rile v/it media so far as it affects authority wiLli a 
volume on the via media in iLs 1 elation lo the 
doctrine of justification hy faith. Again he taught 
that the Anglican f'huicli takes a middle eoiiise 
lie tween llie Homan Catholic Chinch and popular 
Piolestantism in iiiaiiitaiiiing that justification liy 
faith — or the imputation without the indity ot 
righteousness — must precede sanctification, which 
gives the reality, though sanctification must 
necessarily follow; while the Homan Catholic 
theology legal ded sanctification as the whole sub- 
stance of justification. 

In Tract S5, which was also published in 1838, 
Newman made an effort to apply the theology 
of the mu media to the interpretation of Scriptine. 
He held Unit the Human Catholic Church takes 
a \ ie \v too independent of Scripture, while the 
Anglican Church is light in asserting ilniL all 
revealed doctrine is to lie found in Seiiptme, 
though it could not lie found on the nieio surface 
of Seiiptme, since it needs the guidance or the 
cliui ell's traditions to help us to find it there. He 
admitted most fully that the stress which one 
might expect to he laid is not laid in Scripture on 
baptism, on confession, on absolution, nor even 
on public worship ilselt, and that we van ouh find 
those doctrines in Scripture hy attaching the 
impoitauce which tradition teaches us to attach 
to the hints and obiter dicta of Seiiptme. Sciip- 
ture, he held, rcnfics the teaching of the climcli 
rather than systematically inculcates it. Tract 85 
was one of the most careful and characteristic of all 
Newman's essays as a Traetarinn. 

Tract 90, which appeared early in 18 H, and which 
gave ri.se to so much agitation in Oxford, was the 
most famous, but eeitainlv one of the least in- 
teresting of the tiauts, The right wing of the 
Tractanan party, headed hy William (leorgo Ward 
(r|.v. ), was at this time urging Newman to reconcile 
lus High Chinch doctrines with the Thirty-nine 
Articles. This Newman thought a comparatively 
easy matter, The Ai tides recognise the teaching 
of the Books of Homilies as ‘godly and whole- 
some ; ’ and Newman contended that there was 
therefor o ample evidence that the intention of the 
Articles was Catholic in spirit, anil that they were 
aimed at the supremacy of the pope and the 
popular abuses of the Catholic Church in practice, 
and not at Catholic doctrine. The Homilies regard 
the first seven hundred years of the Catholic 
Church as quite pure, recognise six councils as 
received by all Christians, and speak of many of 
the Fathers as inspired by the Holy (iliost. 
Clearly therefore, in Newman’s opinion, they 
were meant to gain over the moderate Romanists; 
and clearly they were not directed against the 
Council of Trent, fur when the Articles were pro- 
mulgated the council was not over. But in spite of 
this really substantial defence for the Anglican view 
of the Articles, Tract 90 provoked an explosion 
which was the end of the Tractaiian movement, 
and brought on the eonveision Lo Rome of those of 
the Tractaiians who were most logical as well as 
most in earnest. The tract was repudiated by those 
in authority; the bishops almost all declared against 
the movement -, Newman struggled for two years 
longer to think his position tenable, but in 1843 
resigned the vicarage of St Mary’s, which lie had 
held since 1828, and retried to Littlemore (q. v.). 
The magnificent university sermon on ‘Develop- 
ment in Christian Doctrine,’ which was the pre- 
liminary stage of iris Emmy on Development, was 


the last which lie preached in the nnheisity pulpit 
— viz. on the 2d Fehiuaiy 1843. Dining his life at 
LitUemore ho was a man suspected of all sra t s ' (| f 
disloyalty to his eliuich — for example, of beiim a 
Roman Carbolic, already, who only concealed Iik 
change of t’ailh iif order to exert more influence 
ovoi other Anglicans — a comae of which he Mm 
quite incapable. On the 8Ui October 184,3 l, e 
united the Passmmst Fatlici Dominic to his home 
at Littlemore in ordei that he might he leeched 
into Hie Roman Catholic Clmich, and on the 
following day lie was i cccii ed ; and within a few 
months lie had left Oxfoid, which he never sum 
again fm thirty y e.iis. 

Of Newman's life as a Homan Catholic it b 
neeessaiy Lo speak only briefly, ft was, however 
in a liteiaiy point of view much nioie fiee and 
natural than lus somewhat i ('pressed ami severely 
veined-in life as an Anglican. He liist went to 
Oscott to he continued ; i hen lie went to Rome fm 
a year and a half ; and on his return in 184S lie 
published Loss and Gain, the stmy of an Oxfoid 
conversion very different fiom his own, hut full 
of happy and delicate shell lies of Oxlonl life and 
imuiiiei.s. Shortly after wards lie began, hut did 
not at that time conclude, Ca/listu, the stoiy of 
a martyr in Africa of the 3d ceiitniy. The little 
hook is full of literary genius as well as of reli 
gions devotion, and it contains a most viriil picture 
ol the devastation worked hy the locusts in that 
country, as w ell as a slill mme impressive pictme 
of Newman's conception of the phenomenon of 
demoniacal possession. In 1849 Newman estub 
Halted a hi, 'inch of the liiolhcilmod of St Philip 
Neii (q.v.) in England (see Oiiatdhy). New 
man established himself at Edgbaston, a suliuib 
of Biiminglmm; and here he did a great, deal of 
hard woik, devoting himself to the sull’eteis from 
cholera in 184!) with the n I most real. The lectures 
on Anglican Dificn/lics, intended to show that 
Ti notarial) principles could only issue in submis- 
sion to Home oil the part of any Tinetnrian who 
had a logical perception of what the movement 
meant, was the first hook which drew public 
attention to Newman’s great power of irony and 
the singular delicacy ot his literary style. These 
lectures were delivered and published in 1830, and 
weie followed in 1831 by the Lectures on ‘Cathol- 
icism in England,’ in which thu Protestant pre- 
judices and prepossessions about Roman Catholics 
were painted with a great power of ridicule and 
even caricatui e. This was the hook which gave 
occasion to I)r Acliilli’s action for libel against 
Newman, tiieil by Lord Campbell, in which the 
verdict went against Dr Newman so far as this, 
that the jury thought that be bad not succeeded in 
justifying the libel, and awarded damages of £100 
against him, while the costs of the case arc said to 
have amounted to £10,000. Lord Campbell’s charge 
was deemed veiy one-sided even by Protestants. 

Newman will probably lie longer remembered as a 
great preacher than in any other capacity. Ilis long 
series of Oxford scimons contain some of the finest 
ever preached from an Anglican pulpit, and his 
Roman Catholic volumes — Hanlons addressed to 
MUcd Congregations ( 1 849 ) and Sermons on Various 
Occasions (1857) — though less remarkable for their 
pathos, are even fuller of line rhetoric, and show Lire 
rarest finish. In 1804 a casual remark by Canon 
Kingsley in Macmillan's Magazine on the indiffer- 
ence of the Roman Church to Hie virtue of truth- 
fulness, an indifi'eienco which he asserted that I.)r 
Newman approved, led to a correspondence which 
resulted in the publication of the remaikable Apo- 
logia pro VitO Sud, after wards slightly recast as A 
Iiistory of My Religious Opinions, in this hook 
Dr Newman gave us much the most fresh and effec- 
tive religious autobiography of Hie 19th century, 
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anil completely indicated Uio simplicity and 
candour of Ins own theological career. It is 
pei Imps the most fascinating of his many winks, 
as it is of cnnise the most personal. Tn 1865 
Newman wrote a poem of singular beanty, giving 
liis new of a good Roman Catholic's experience in 
dentil, called The Dream of Gcrvntius. It is a 
poem of marvellous subtlety and pathos, as unique 
in ticatment as it is in subject, and is now repub- 
lished in Hie volume of Verses on Various tluasions 
(1874), which contains also all the pieces originally 
published in the Lyra Anostolica. In 1870 he imb- 
lished his Ginaunar of Assent, a hook on 1 lie philo- 
sophy of faith, based on the view that a belies ing 
and even ei editions attitude of mind clears itself 
much mine easily of false beliefs than a sceptical 
attitude of mind eleais itself of false denials. In 
tho control eisies which led to the Vatican 
Council Neivman sided with the Jnopportnnif-ts. 
He believed that tho decree of the pope’s personal 
infallibility in putting forth c.c rrit/irili'd tlelini- 
Uoiis on theology or moials intended to teach the 
church would alienate many Anglicans fiom the 
Roman Chinch, anil he thought the doctrine, though 
tine, not line for definition, nor pressed upon I he 
attention of the chinch by any heresy. He was at 
this time in vehement opposition to tho UR 1 . 1 - 
niontanes under Archbishop Manning and William 
OeoigeWanl, ami the bitterness between ihe two 
pai ties ran veiyhigh. Nothing seemed le-x likely 
at that time than that Newman should eier be- 
come a Cardinal ; hut after the death of Rio Nono 
and the election of Loo XIII. the policy of the 
elm roll alteieil, and the new pope was veiy anxious 
to show his .sympathy with the moderates in various 
countries, and especially with the English Catholic 
moderates, of whom Dr Newman was much the most 
distinguished, Accordingly in 1879 Newman was 
summoned to Home to receive the Cardinal's lint, 
which was conferred on him in a secret consistory 
oil the 12th May in that year. In acknowledging 
the congratulations which flowed in upon him on 
that event lie renewed his protest against liberalism 
in religion, by which ho meant tho depieciation of 
revealed dogma, and the popular view that one 
creed, honestly held and practised, is as good as 
another. For the last eleven years of his life 
Cardinal Newman seldom bioke silence, and his 
chief contribution to the religions controversy of 
the day was an essay in attenuation of the 
difficulty of heating Seriptuieas plenarily inspired, 
its tendency being to suggest that inspiration does 
not necessarily include mere matters of detail in 
history, unless these are of the nature of what are 
called ‘dogmatic facts ’ — i.e. facts which lie at the 
basis of revealed truths, such as Ihe supernatural 
birth of Christ. Caulinal Newman died on the 
lltli August 1890, after a very short illness, of 
pneumonia. 

See a work on Newman by tho author of this article 
( 1S90) ; and Cardinal Newman's Letters uu d Correspond- 
ence, edited by Hiss Mozley { 1S91 ). 

Newman, Fkancis Wiixcur, brother of the 
preceding, was bom in London in 1805, and educated 
at a private school at Ealing. Thence he passed 
to 'Worcester College, Oxford, wheie lie obtained 
first class honours in classics and mathematics in 
1826, and, in the same year, a fellowship in Ballio! 
College. This fellowship, however, lie resigned ; 
and lie withdrew from the university ill 1830, at 
the approach of the time for taking the degree of 
M.A., declining the subscription to the Tliivty- 
nine Articles, which was required from candidates 
for Hie degree. After a three years’ stay in the 
East, he was appointed classical tutor in Bristol 
College, _ 1834. In 1840 lie accepted a similar pro- 
fessorship in Manchester New College, and in 1846 
his reputation led to liis being appointed to the 


chair of Latin in Uniieisily College, London, 
which he held till 1863 ; meanwhile lie was an 
active contributor to numerous literary and scien- 
tific periodicals, and to various branches of ancient 
and modern liteiatnie. In contrm eisies on religion 
lie took a pait directly opposite to that clio-.cn by 
his elder hi other, being no less eagei fm a leligioii 
in his view moie wmhl wide, and including what- 
ever is best in tlie historical religion-. Phases of 
Faith is by fai tlie most w lilely ddhi-ed of his w ork-, 
simply because it was mainly negative ; hut it was 
preceded b\ a hook called The Soul ( 1S49), which 
aimed to show a solid giound fm divine ftspii ations 
in the human heart His sinallei moial and reli- 
gions e-say a aie now collected in a single volume 
(ii.) of Misrcl/miies. Yol. i. of Misrrlt/inics (1S69) 
was followed by tlie above lol. ii. (1S87), vol. iii., 
Politico (1889), and vol. iv., Eionomaa (1890). 
Utliei winks weie a History of the Hebrew Mon- 
ttrrhij (1847); a Dictionary of Modem A? able, in 
Romanised type (2 vols. 1871): a Handbook of 
Modem Ai able (1S66), giving the dialect now used 
by liteiaiy men in all Ai ah speaking legions; and 
a Libyan Vorabu/ai y ( 1882 ), in which, cutting out 
tlie Aifthie, lie tried to reproduce the old Numidian, 
Mauretanian, and (la-tulian He ,il-o published 
tw o mathematical volumes, one on Elliptic Integrals 
(18.88-89); and a small hook on Lhe collier life of 
his blether, f'aulimi! Newman (1891). 

Newmarket, the ‘ racing capital of England,’ 
lies on the border of Sullolk and ( 'ami u idge-liil e, 
14 miles ENE. of Cambridge ami 69 NNE. of Lon- 
don. Twice almost destiny ed by five, in 1683 and 
1700, it chiefly consists of one long street, and con- 
tains an unusual number of hotels and line private 
houses, belonging to the great patrons of the turf. 
Principal edifices are the Jockey Club (1773); the 
adjoining Subscription Rooms (1844); the Pro- 
piietmy Club (1882); the lions Memorial Hospital 
(1883), with almshouses for eight jockeys and 
traineis or their widows; St Mary’s Chuich, Per- 
pendicular in style; and All Saints (1877). The 
town owes its prosperity to its hor-einces, as old 
at least ai- 1605 ; and neatly half Lhe male population 
are jockeys, traineis, m stablemen (Holeioft the 
dramatist was once one of their number). The 
lace-gumml, on Newmarket Ileatli, to the west, 
which is traveised by the Devil's Dyke (see Cam- 
EltlDfiESHlUE), is owned partly by the Jockey 
Club, partly by the Duke of Rutland, and, with 
its soft elastic tuif, is one of the very finest in the 
world. Of its ten eonvses, the longest is 4J miles 
in eiieuit. The tiaining-gvounil betus a like char- 
acter for excellence ; and 400 hoises aie constantly 
in training. There are seven animal meetings, the 
principal events being tlie Two Thousand at Easter 
and the Cesavew'itch in October. Pop. (1851) 3356 ; 

( 1881 ) 5093. See HoksekACING ; and J. P. Hore’s 
History of Newmarket and Annals of the Turf 
(3 vols. 1886). 

New Mexico, a territory in the south-western 
pait of the United States, is bounded N. by 
Coloiado, E. by' Oklahoma and Cupvnght iesi m u s. 
Texas, S. by Texas and Mexico, in- j. d. luwiacutt 
and IV. by Arizona. The area is Comjmnj 
122,580 sq. in.— linger than that of Great Britain 
and Ireland — and the pop. (18S0) 119,563; (1890) 
153,593. New Mexico is thus the fourth in area 
and tlie forty-third in population of the states and 
territories of tlie Union. 

The surface of New Mexico belongs to the great 
plateau upon which rests the Rocky Mountain 
system. From an altitude of 6000 to 6500 feet in 
the north it descends gradually to about 4000 feet 
along tlie Mexican holder, and sinks to 3000 or 
3500 in the Llano Estaeado of the south-east. 
Except in the east the whole legion is tiaversed 
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by broken range-, nf mountains having in general 
a north and south trend. In the northern central 
part the Santa I'V, Las Vegas, and Taos ranges 
foi in part of tlie main avis of the Kooky Moan 
tains, with a nuinbei of peaks ovei 12,000 feet 
high. Farther south, and east of the Rio Grande, 
are numerous broken ranges ; and west of the Kin 
(irande the Sierra Madre rise above the le\ el of the 
meat ( plateau ) in various ranges. These mountains 
and the intervening mesa v are cut by dee]) canons. 
In the ninth-west a nnmher of chains cross the 
Arizona liomnlary, and the Sail Juan Mountains 
enter the territory from Colorado. Among the 
mountains, especially in the north-east, aiu many 
‘paiks’ notuil foi tiieir beauty and fertile soils. 
The surface rooks belong mainly to the Cretaceous 
period, with belts of Triassic formation. The moun- 
tain chains and great part of the Siena Madre 
plateau aie much older. There are many tracts of 
metamorphic rock and lava ovcrllows, some of 
which appear to he of comparatively recent date. 

The precious metals are found in almost all parts 
of the territory. Some of the most important 
mines are irt the south-west near Silver City, 
Denting, and Lordslmrg, others irr the central 
region in the vicinity of Socorro, and farther north 
near Santa Fe, There are also valuable mines in 
the San Juan country. Some of these mines were 
rudely worked by the early Spaniards, who com- 
pelled the Pueblos to labour like slaves, in several 
places old shafts have been discovered which were 
filled by the Indians when they successfully re- 
volted from this tyranny. Copper and iron occur 
iir valuable deposits, and near Santa Fe are the 
famous tunpuuse urines. There are also fields of 
both bituminous and anthracite coal. Mineral and 
hot .springs ate numerous. 

The great mountain-divide causes the drainage 
of New Mexico to llorv south to the Citlf of Mexico, 
and west to the Pncilie Ocean. The ltio (irande 
traverses tire central part of the territory and 
receives many tributaries. Tire Rio l’ecos which 
■joins it in Texas drains the south-eastern part. 
In tire north-east are streams which unite to form 
the Canadian River, and in the west are the head- 
waters of the Sag .J nan, LiLtle Colorado, and < ilia, 
all affluents of the Colorado. In the river-valleys 
the soil is furtile and produces excellent crops ; and 
many acres in other sections may he successfully 
cultivated by irrigation. The climate is healthful, 
and on the whole remarkably uniform, and the 
atmosphere is very pure and dry. The death-rate 
from pulmonary diseases is the lowest in the 
country. The rainy season occurs between the 
middle of July and the middle of September, last- 
ing about a month. There are extensive forests on 
the mountains, and in the hilly regions of the 
western part nf the territory, and on the pastoral 
plains nutritious grasses which support great num- 
bers of cattle and sheep. The yucca and cactus 
are characteristic forms of vegetation, especially 
in the Llano Eslacado. Stock-raising is one of tlie 
leading industries. The flocks and herds need no 
housing in tlie winter, but of late years more 
attention lias been given to improvement of the 
breeds, and the stock, instead of roaming at will, is 
often confined within enclosed ranges. 

Though one of the most recently settled portions 
of the Union, New Mexico was among the earliest 
regions occupied hy the white man, and Santa Fe, 
originally an Indian pueblo, claims the title of tlie 
oldest town in tlie country. When the Spaniards 
first visited this region they found a people living in 
communities with substantial dwellings, and mark- 
ing the decay of a civilisation which had flourished 
in previous centuries. In 1822 the people of Now 
Mexico, in coinnion-with the other inhabitants of 
Mexico, of which it then formed a part, threw oft' 


the .Spanish yoke. Iiy the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo in ISIS, aftoi the war between Mexico 
and the United Stales, part of the territory was 
acquired hy the latter nation. Additions' weie 
made by a later purchase fiom Mexico and hy a 
cession fiom Texas. The population still include- 
about 100,000 Mexicans, as well as licai ly 40,001) 
Indians. Tlie leiritoiy when originally organised 
in 18.40 included Arizona and purls of Colorado 
and California. Tlie construction of railroads, 
begun in 1878, had a marked influence in its 
development. There are now about 1400 miles of 
railroad, connecting with cither ocean and with 
all parts of the Union. 

There are fourteen counties in New Mexico, and 
the principal cities and toxvns are Santa Fcifilie 
capital), Alhuquciquc, Las Vegas, Fernandez de 
Taos, and Soemio. The educational sistcin is 
not developed, though public schools have been 
established whoever it lias been expedient, ami 
there arc a number of private ami denominational 
institutions. An act was passed in 1889 authoris- 
ing astute uni\ ersity at Albu(|uorqiie, an agricul- 
tural college at Las Vegas, and a school of mines 
at Socorro. 

Newnliam College, .just outside ( 'ami nidge, 
ImL within ten minutes’ walk of tlie centre of tlie 
town, may he said to have commenced in 1871, 
when the Newnliain Hall Company opened a 
house for live resident women students. The 
numbers steadily increased, and in 187.4 Ncunlmm 
Hall was built, providing rooms for the principal, 
a lecturer, and twenty-six students. Scholarships 
were given hy the London Companies and private 
friends, the library grow, a chemical laburatoiy 
and gymnasium were added, and the whole 
machinery of the college became more and more 
complete till, in 1879, tlie Newnliam Hall Com- 
pany was amalgamated with I lie Association foi 
the Promotion of the Higher Education of Women. 
Additional land was acquired, and a second, and 
finally a third ball was added. These three halls, 
Old Hall, Hidgwick Hall, and Clough Hall, now 
foi m Newnliam College, where at the present time 
147 students, under the charge of a principal, two 
vice-principals, and live lecturers, receive instruc- 
tion, partly hy lectures delivered at Newnliam, 
partly hy such lectures of the university and col- 
leges of the university as are open to them. In 
the year 1881 the university of Cambridge opened 
to students of Newnliam and (lirton its tripos and 
previous exams., and in 1889, out of tliiity-live 
students of Newnliam who entered for the tripos 
exam., six took a first- class, sixteen a becond -class, 
and nine a third-class ; while in 1890 bliss Fawcett 
was placed above the senior wrangler. Careful 
superintendence is here combined with a large 
amount of liberty and responsibility. The greatei 
number of students work for tripos and stay for 
three or four yeais, hut special courses of work 
can he taken without examination. The fees aie 
75 guinea-- a year. 

Now Orleans, the chief city of Louisiana, and 
one of the most important commercial cities in the 
United States, is situated on both cuniinht 181,1 1,1 Vh 
sides of the Mississippi River— i.> J. n. Lij.pi.iL.itt 
the greater portion on the east Oomiwy. 
bank — 107 miles from its month. Its corporate 
area is 187 so. in., hut a large portion of this 
is market-gardens, forest, ami swamp, and only 
48 sq. in. are built over, fronting on the Mis- 
sissippi, and running hack from half a mile to 
3 miles. The city proper has a river frontage of 
13 miles, and its western district, ‘Algieis,’ of 3 
miles. The Mississippi makes two bends here, 
giving the old city a crescent-shaped front, whence 
its former title, ‘ The Crescent City, 1 but it is 
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now th'-‘ shape of live letter S. The liver L fiom GOO 
to 1000 ,v . 11 d» wide, ami GO to 240 feet deep. The 
liar at it-, mouth was leinovad in lS74=-Tt) hy the 
Eads jettie-, in South Pass, ami vessels of 30 feet 
now ea-ily i each New Oilcans. The commerce ot 
the city is large (. 4350, 493, 313 in 1S90), and it is 
second" in the United Slates in expoils. New 
( Irleaiis is the terminus of three canals, and of 
si\ lame lailioads (total mileage, 17,842) and three 
local lines, while twenty lilies of steamships connect 
it with other American and foreign poits. Since 
lS7a it has made great progress in manufactures, 
uartieulai ly in cotton goods, cotton-seed oil, 
machinery, luinher, fnmiture, fertiliseis, sugar- 
leliniiig, rice-milling, beer, cigars, Ac. Its factories 
increased from 534 in 1870 to 80S in 1880, and 
2101) in 1890 ; and their pioduct from 8S,430,439 
to 844,300,000. 

The land upon which New Oileans is lmilt is 
perfectly Hat, and lies fiom 3 to G feuL below the 
level of* the Mississippi at high-water, and is pio- 
lected fiom overflow hy levees or dykes of eaitli. 
Similar levees in the rear keep out the wateisof 
Lake Pontehartrain. Tlie soil is satin ated with 
uater, and cellars are impossible. The climate is 
waiin and damp, the mean temperature for tlie 
year being 69 3 J'\ The sunnnei is teni[iered by winds 
from tlie Gulf, and in not oppressively warm. On 
account of its situation, the city is badly drained. 
It is without sewoi.s ; open gutters cany the lain- 
water into canals, aiul thence into Lake Pont- 
ehurti.iin, but they are insullicient, and the .streets 
me frequently flooded after a heavy rainfall. Tlie 
health of the city, however, lias greatly improved 
within lecent years; the deatli-iato has been re- 
duced from 59 per 1000 in 1800 to 24 'SO in 1890. 

While it possesses few imposing buildings, 
New Orleans is a picturesque city. There aie 
several parks little impioved, but with handsome 
monuments or statues of Jackson, Lee, Franklin, 
anil others. The eii.stom-liou.se of granite cost 
$4, 300, 000, and is the largest and most imposing 
building in the city. The cathedral of St Louis, 
a Gothic church erected in 1794, is a good sample 
of the Oieole-Kpanihh architecture. The aichi- 
episcojiul palace (1737) is the oldest building in 
the city, Other noteworthy structures are the 
cotton exchange, United States mint, St Charles 
Hotel, and Olirist and St Patrick’s churches. 
There are 1SS chinches, and 78 public schools, 
with 430 teachers and 21,136 pupils emolled. 
Tulane University (known as the University of 
Louisiana fiom 1S34 to 1883) has 59 professors 
and G83 students. Under its control is the 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College (1887), for tlie 
higher education of girls. The College of the Im- 
maculate Conception (under the Jesuits) lias 228 
■students, There are 4 colleges for negroes, males 
and females, with I860 students. Tlie Howard 
Memorial (1888), Tulane, and Louisiana state 
libraries, all free, contain together 120,000 volumes. 
The Charity Hospital (1784) is the largest institu- 
tion of its kind in the United States, with accom- 
modation for 800 to 1000 persons ; and there are 
54 other hospitals, asylums, See. 

The eite of New Orleans was fust visited in 1099 
hy Bienville, who in 1718 laid the foundations 
of the city, anil in 1726 made it the capital. In 
1703 it was ceded to Spain hy France, with the 
rest of Louisiana ; hut when iu 1763 the Spanish 
governor, Ulloa, attempted to take possession, lie 
was driven out, and the people established a govern- 
ment of their own. In 1769 New Orleans was 
occupied by the Spanish, and the leaders in the 
late movement were shot. It was ceded to France 
in 1802, and transferred to tlie United States a few 
days later. Incorporated as a city in 1804, it was 
divided in 1S36 into three separate municipalities, 


in consequence of tlie jealou-ies between tlie ( h coles 
and the Aineiican- ; hut the tluee nine again 
1 consolidated into one in 1852. Since then New 
Oilcans has annexed the neiglihouiing towns of 
L.tfa.v ottc, Jeifeison, Carrollton, and Algieis. 
Other outstanding events iu the history of the city 
lone been the battle of New Oilcans (see JaciCsox) 
in 1815; its capline in 1862 by the Fedeial fleet 
under Admiral Farragnt (q.v.j ; and sciious poli- 
tical troubles in 1874 and 1877, le-ulling in the 
former year in a battle on tlie levee between tlie 
citizens and the police and militia, in which 46 
persons vveie killed and 216 wounded. In 1830 the 
capital of Loui-iana was removed fiom New Oileans 
to Baton llouge. 

Pup. (1769, when it was tiansfeired to Spain) 
3190; (1802, when it became American) 10.50S; 
U840) 102,193; (1880) 216,190; (1890) 241,993. 
The city is very cosmopolitan in ince and language. 
Only 19 per cent, of the population is of American 
or English descent, 17 of Creole or French descent, 
14 German, 12 Irish, 8 Italian, 3 Spanish, Scandi- 
navian, Jewish, Ac., 16 uegioes, and 9 of mixed 
laces, Indians, Chinese, and Malays. 

New Plymouth, the chief town of the pio- 
vineial distiict of Taianaki, New Zealand, 220 
miles NW. of Wellington by mil. Two miles 
from the town extensive hailiour-woiks me in 
piogiess. Pop. (1886) 3093. 

Newport, a thiiving town of Monmouth- 
shire, and a parliamentary and municipal 
borough (the former conjointly with Monmouth 
and Usk), is seated oil the river Usk, about 4 
miles from its mouth, 24 miles SSW. of Mon- 
mouth and 145 W. of London. Bern" one of the 
principal outlets for tlie produce of the extensive 
collieries and iron ami steel vvoiks in the vicinity 
(in 1889 upwards of 3,000,000 tons of coal were 
exported, and 2S,900 tons of iron pyrites and man- 
ganese ore imported), its shipping trade lias of lute 
years greatly ineieased (1889: imports £873,156, 
exports £2,072,153), and with it, as a result, its 
dock accommodation, which now covers more than 
80 acres. It has, too, many line public buildings, 
pioioinenfc amongst them being the town-hall 
( 1883), erected at a cost of £30,000, and lit Wuolliis’ 
Chinch, occupying an elevated site, and in style 
partly Norman and partly Peipendicular. Besides 
its shipping trade, Newport has manufactures of 
india-rubber, gutta-percha, and railway and tele- 
graph plant and wagons, whilst several important 
brass and iron foundries are in operation, as well 
as breweries anil pottery-works. On 4th November 
1839 the town was the centre, of a Chartist out- 
break, which resulted in tlie death of ten persons, 
and the wounding of many more. Pop. ( 1801 ) 
1087 ; (1881) 38,427, of whom 33,313 were within 
the municipal limits. 

New port, a market-town of Shropshire, on tiie 
Shrewsbury Canal, 11 miles AYSW. of Stafford. 
Chartered by Hemy I., and burned in 1665, it lias a 
15th-century church, a grammar-school (1636), anil 
Manufactures of machinery and agricultural imple- 
ments. Pop. of parish ( 1831 ) 2906 ; ( 1881 ) 3044. 

Newport, the capital of tlie Isle of "Wight, on 
the navigable Medina, near the centre of the 
island, 44 miles S. of Cowes and 10 SW. of Hyde. 
The church, rebuilt in 1834-56 oil the site of one 
nearly 700 years old, is a tine Decorated edifice, 
and contains Marochetti's beautiful monument, 
erected hy Queen Victoria in memory of the Princess 
Elizabeth, who died at Caiishrooke Castle (q.v.) 
on 3th September 1650. Newport besides lias a 
town-hall ( 1810); a free grammar-school ( 1612), the 
scene in 1648 of the protracted hut fruitless negoti- 
ations between the parliamentary commissioners 
and Charles I., to whose secret ‘ engagement ’ a 
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year before with the Presbyterian Scots the town 
also "are name ; a “ills’ endowed school ( 1761 ) ; a 
diocesan school ( I860) ; and a literary institute and 
museum. To tile north-west are a reformatory 
( 1838) and barracks ( 1798). A municipal hoi ough, 
Newport returned two members till 1867, and then 
one till 1885. Pop. ( 1851 ) 8047 ; ( 1881 ) 9357. 

Newport, a town of Fife, on the Filth of Tny, 
li mile by water SSE. of Dundee. It has a small 
harbour designed bv Telfoid (1822), and municipal 
buildings (1800). Pop. (1841) 260; (1881) 2311. 

Newport, (l)eapital of Campbell county, Ken- 
tucky, is on the Oluo, opposite Cincinnati, and at 
the mouth of the Licking llirei, which separates it 
from Covington; both rivers are crossed by (nidges, 
and there is also a steam-feny to Cincinnati. The 
city contains large rolling-mills, a foundry, liolt- 
woiks, tile- winks, and several steam-mills. Pop. 

( 1880) 15,693; (1890 ) 24,938.— (2) A port of entiy 
and one of the capitals of Rhode Island, on the west 
shorn of the it l ami of Rhode Island, in Narragansett 
Bay, 5 miles from the ocean, and 69 miles by rail S. 
by W. of Boston. It lias a deep, excellent harbour, 
defended by Pori Adams; and there is a United 
States torpedo station on an island in the harbour. 
It contains a biick state-house, a custom-house, a 
city hall, the Redwood Library, many palatial villas, 
and large hotels ; it is noted for line scenery and 
sea-bathing, and is one of the most fashionable 
watering-places in Amei lea. I u Touro Park stands 
the ‘Round Tower,’ oi ‘Old (Stone Mill,’ which 
suggested Longfellow’s poem, ‘ The Skeleton in 
Armour.’ The city also contains cotton-mills, a 
brass-foundry, lead and fish-oil works, &c. It 
was settled in 1638 by eighteen adherents of Roger 
Williams, and was an important commetcial town 
ptior to the Revolution, which effected its ruin 
and transferred its trade to New York, Newport 
was for a time the resilience of Bishop Berkeley. 
Pop. (1880) 15,693; (1885) 19,506, 

N T ewp O V t- V liguell, a nuuket-towu of Buck- 
inghamshire, at the inllnx of the Ousel to the 
Ouse, 50 miles by rail NNW. of London, Named 
from the Paganels, who owned the manor in the 
days of Unfits, it was taken by Essex in 1643, and 
held two years later by Sir Samuel Luke, the pro- 
totype of Butler’s ‘ fludibras.’ The line parish 
church, restored by Street in 1858, is the principal 
edifice ; lace-inakiug has declined. Pop. of parish, 
3680. See its Histuri/ by Staines ( 1842). 

New Red Sandstone, the name formerly 
given to the great series of red sandstones wliick 
occur between the Carboniferous and Jurassic 
Systems,, The sandstones aie now divided into 
two groups, tire lower of which is assigned to the 
Pak’ozoic (see Pehmian System) and tiie upper I 
to tiie Mesozoic System (see Tbiassio System). I 
The term New Red Sandstone is used as syn- 
onymous in England witli the Trias. 

New River, an artificial cut, running 38 miles 
southward fi oin Chadswell Springs in Hertfordshire 
into reservoirs at Hornsey and (stoke Newington 
It was designed for the 'water-supply of London' 
arid completed (1609-20) at a cost of £500,000 by 
Sir Hugh Myddelton, goldsmith, who died poor oil 
10th December 1631. The seventy- live original 
shares, sold for £100 apiece, sell now at tiie rate 
of from £85,200 to £94,500. 

New Ross, a market-town and river-purt of 
Leinster, Ireland, silnaled on the Barrow, partly 
V, 1 - , B c ,°nnty of Kilkenny, lint chioiU in that of 
Uliles S. by W. of Dublin and 15 NE. 
or n a ter ford. The two portioTin of the town aio 
connected by an iron swing-bridge (1869). Before 
the union New Ross— Old Ross lies 5 miles to 
tiie east— letumed two members to parliament, 


and down to 1885 one. It was founded hv U, 
daughter of Strongliow, and was formerly foitifiiil 
The port can be enleicd at spring-tide's in- a.i 
of 800 tons, and at all times by vessels of oqq t ' 
and there is communication by ri\ ei and cnnnl ,,, n’ 
Dublin and witii Limerick. Pop. (18511 ti n' 
(1881) 6670. 1 ,,I4I ( 

No, wry. a seaport and parliamentary boroied, 
mainly in County Down, but partly in Anmud, ’Ll 
the Newry lliver, 38 miles SHW. ,,'f Belfast by in 
A canal connects it with Carlingford Lomd, .Li 
witli Lougli Ncngli. The town is handsomely 'uul 
compactly built, and the poll docs a large trade 
with ( ilasgow and Liverpool in cattle and other a,,,.) 
cultural produce. Flav spinning and weaviri- with 
i ope and sail making, tanning, and granile-polishiiu- 
aie the industiies. The ])lacc dates from 1131 • it' 
castle was taken by Edward Bruce in 1318. N e ' wn 
letiuns one member to parliament. Poo (tain 
13,191 ; (1881) 15,590. L ' 1 1 

Now Shoveluuu. See Suouciiam, 


Now Siberia, a group of uninhabited islands 
ill tile Arctic Ocean, lying oil the const of Silieria 

i between, the mouth of Lite Lena and the mouth of 
the Indigirka. Tire principal aie Kotcluni (the 
hugest), Liakhov, Fade yell', and New .Sifieria, 
The coasts are rocky, and ice-bound nil the year 
round. The soil contains immense quantities of 
fossil ivory, of tiro mammoth, &e. Nee Petermami’s 
illitfi'it maint ( 1888). 


Now South Wales is the oldest colony of 
Australasia. It formerly included what is now 
known as (Queensland, Now , South Wales, Victoria, 
Sooth Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, all 
under the governor at Sydney. The area is now 
diminished to 310,700 sip m. or 198,848,000 acres, 
being live times that of England. It lias the 
Paeilic to (lie east, from Point Danger, 284" K. lat,, 
to Cape Howe, 37 7 ’; South Australia to the west, 
along the meridian 141“ E. ; Victoria, to tiro south, 
by the Murray River; and (Queensland to the 
ninth, from 20’ S. lat. A series of mountain-chains, 
from 20 to 100 miles distance to tin* sea, extend 
horn near Cape York In the Australian south-east 
corner. The southernmost are the Australian 
Alps, running over into Victoria, culminating in 
Mount Kosciusko, 7308 feet high. Northward arc 
the Blue Mountains, west of Sydney, witli peaks 
4000 feet, and containing the Jenolan Cave- 
( *i- v. ). Liverpool Range is more northerly ; and 
the New England Hills, north-east, rise 5000 feci. 
W ifch the exception of some isolated mountains, 
the region to tiie west consists of vast plains, up 
to the Barrier Ranges near South Australia. The 
mountains give birth to short and rapid streams 
toward the sea, but long and sluggish ones west- 
ward. The Ilawkeslmry or Nepean, Hunter, 
Clarence, Shoallmven, and Macleay are eastern. 
The Lachlan, 700 miles long, runs into the 
Murrninbidgeu, which Hows 1350 miles before fall 
ing into the Murray. The Murray, after 1100 
miles on the New Mouth Wales border, passes 
into South Australia. The Dai Hug, rising in 
(Queensland, lias more than 1000 miles through 
the colony before reaching the Murray, the main 
receptacle of tire country’s waters. The Macquarie 
and Namoi go northward to the Darling. The dry 
interior lias few streams. Among the few lakes 
are George, Bathurst, Illawarm, Macquarie, and 
Brisbane Waters— the last three sea-lakes. Two- 
fold Bay is not far from Cape Howe. North of it 
are Jervis Bay, Botany liny, Port Jackson, Broken 
Bay, Port Hunter, Port Stephen, Port Macquarie. 
Lie capital, Sydney (q.v.), is on Port Jackson, and 
is the headquarters of the Australian naval squadron. 
Near it. are Windsor rind Parramatta. Newcastle 
and Maitland are by the Hunter River. Goulburn 
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anil Bathuist are we-twaid, Albany ami Wmit- 
worth on the Munay Bomke ami Wileannia mi 
the Darling ; Wellington is on tlie Macquarie, 1 
Wollongong by Mamina, Deniliquin in Iiii erina. 
Silvertoii in the Barrier Ranges. 

The colony was established in January 1788, 
under Governor Phillip, with a unity of trans- 
jiorted prisoners from England, as the former place 
of exile, America, was closed hy the independence 
of that country. For years the .settlement suffered 
much fiom want of food. The intiodnction of fiee 
colonists, to whom grants of land were given, 
promoted pastoral and agricultural pursuits ; and the 
limnge from despotism to responsible government ! 
nils gradually made. The cessation of transpmta- | 
tion "in 1840 was followed by social and political 1 
advance ; and the gold discovery in 1 8o 1 gave a great 
impetus to the search for minerals. Town indus- 
tries were developed ; and commerce was aided by 
a line harbour, an excellent mercantile marine, anil 
the extension of lailways. 

As regards flora, the eucalyptus-tree prevails in 
the colony, lmt acacias also are common, and pines 
and cedars, as well as palms in the north-east. 1 
Ernest preservation is now receiving official atten- 1 
tion. In addition to piodncts of native vegetation, 
plants of cominoreial value are being introduced, | 
adapted to the warmer, colder, moistcr, or drier 
localities. Of l(i00 economic plants in the colony, ‘210 
arc useful for food, 138 foiuge, 123 dings, 37 oils, 87 
tans, GO gum-resins, 39 kinos, 14 perfumes, 35 djes, 
67 fibres, 630 timber. Some of these are available 
fm export. There arc more ilowering plants than 
in all Europe. 

The fa mat, as in the rest of Australia, consists 
mainly of marsupial animals. In a single year 
there have been killed, as nuisances, 1,310,900 
maisupials. Birds arc of great variety, many 
of very beautiful plumage, and some of pleasant 
notes, Insects are pretty numerous, and not always 
welcome. Limvds and snakes may run to a good 
sue, but there arc no alligators. "Fish, especially 
in the hays, are plentiful. 

Geology — Silurian and Devonian formations, with 
granitic, igneous, anil metamorphic rocks, are rich 
in gold, silver, lead, copper, tin, and other metals. 
The hilly country forms the centre of mining 
industry,' but the older rocks underlie the Tertiary 
and Post-Tertiary beds of the vast plains to the 
westward. Coal is seen in both Paheozoic and 
Mesozoic strata. The Cretaceous beds are con- 
fined to the north-west corner. Trappean irrup- 
tions are of various geological epochs; yet the 
colony has fewer recent volcanic, though extinct, 
craters than its Victorian neighbour. Marsupi- 
alian remains of huge dimensions are observed in 
the Pleistocene formations. Besides the monsters 
Diprotodon and Nototherium, there are the mar- 
supial lion Thylaeoleo, and the Thylacinus. In 
the Pliocene and Pleistocene are the alluvial 
gold workings and the diamond and tin wash- 
ings. While the more ancient rocks prevail in 
the ranges, Mesozoic ones are nearly confined 
to tlie eastern side, north and south of Sydney, 
as the Sydney sandstone, aiul in the Clarence 
basin. 

Cold, known in 1823, was first worked in 1851, 
near Bathurst. It is found over an aiea of 70,000 
sq. m., iii granite, porphyry, diorite. quartz, 
breccias, and alluvial deposits. Dry blowing is 
employed by miners where water is scarce. Gold 
is often mixed with silver, copper, or tin ; and the 
ore is worth, according to purity, from 70 to 82 
shillings an ounce. Tlie output to the begin- 
ning of 1890 was nearly £3S,000,000, though only 
£434,070 in 1889. Silver, found at Boorook, Sunny 
Corner, &c. , abounds in tlie Barrier Ranges near 
South Australia, at Silverton, Thackavinga, &c.. 


where there hum n er 4000 miner.-. Di -covered in 
1883. in an almost rainless region, the silver area 
is 100 miles by 12. One company paid in diiidend.- 
£1,670,000 lip to 1890, having mi.-cil 161,500 tons of 
ore, yielding 6,236,000 ounces of .silver and 25,170 
toils of lead. The distiict up to 1890 piodueed 
£4,168,39"; the Broken Hill Company ha- laised 
20,000,000 ounces ; and in 1889 the pi outlet of silv er 
for the colony was £1.971,198. Copper, fiist 
wrought in 1858, yielded £122,444 in 18811; it- ore 
being known to extend over 8000 sq. in. Tin, worked 
since 1872, from streams and lode- in gi unite, lias 
fields of equal aiea, with a yield for 1889 of £207,070. 
Lead is chiefly got from silver-mines. Antimuuy, 
manganese, bismuth, &c. me mined. lion is 
abundant, but not profitable to work owing to the 
cost of labour. Precious stones, as the diamond, 
emerald, ziieon, sapphire, topaz, vSrc. , occur in 
granite localities. Asbestos, zinc, meieury, cobalt, 
and alum aic exported. Graphite, kaolin, and 
building-stone enrich the colonists. Coal is tin* 
most valuable mineral of New South Wales. Ii 
extends over 24,000 sq. m. ; £22,000,000 woi tli was 
raised during 1860-89 : and the export of 28 million 
tuns brought in £16,000,000. The yield for 1889 
was £1,632,349, hy 3,655,832 tons. Kerosene shale, 
lieh in the Blue Mountains, yields 130 gallons mule 
oil per ton. Its product for 18S9 was £77,667. 

The jKOttoru! le-oiuccs are exhibited in the re- 
turns foi 1889 ul 50,106,768 sheep, in spite of a loss 
of 8,000.000 from drought in one >eai; cattle, 
1,741,592; daily cows, 248,894; horses, 430,777 ; 
swine, 238,583. Most of these animals are upon 
stations or runs, on land leased fiom government, 
sometimes at less than a penny an acre rental in 
the dry west. The leases are for twenty-one yeais 
in western divisions, ten in central, and five only 
in eastern, at a higher rent. The lessees aie the 
squatters. In the early years of the colony only 
will meat from England was in use, ns there were 
no nativ e sheep, cattle, or horses. The sheep im- 
ported from Bengal and the Cane were hairy, hut 
the wool wa- improved hy the intiodnction of 
Spanish mevimies ; the cattle also were improved 
by good English stock. Pigs, goats, and poultry 
have been introduced. Wool exported in the j ear 
exceeds two hundred million pounds’ weight. 

Agriculture occupies far less land than pastur- 
age, While 140,000,000 acres produce a rental of 
£917,190, being devoted to flocks and herds, there 
are hut a million acres, or one acre to one 
inhabitant, devoted to culture, and nearly one- 
fourth of that is laid down in artificial grasses. 
Bui farming ground, especially near towns, is very 
valuahle. .Some of this is freehold, bought at 
government auction sales, though formeily be- 
stowed in grants at a nominal quit rent. Much 
is lca-eliold, held at various rentals on terms of 
yeais from tlie state, till the full purchase is there- 
by effected. Of 46,197 holdings, 5S0 were over 
19,000 acres each, and 6889 were under 13 acres. 
The land laws of New South Wales are liberal and 
easy lo settlvis. The country, however, is more 
pastoral than agricultural, growing less produce 
proportionately to its size than Victoria and South 
Australia. In March 1890 the area under crop 
was 947,072 acres, hut 47,620 holdings contained 
41,042,629 acres. In 1S90 there were 419,738 acres 
in wheat, averaging 15 bushels to tlie acre; 173,836 
in maize, averaging 304 ; 5440 in bailey ; and 7867 
in vines ; hay, of various kinds, 222,262 ; sugar- 
cane, 18, 780 for, aligns, 0S04; tobacco, 3239; orchards, 
16,867; market-gardens, 5409 ; potatoes, 17,551. Yet, 
while the colony exported £1,070,350 of agricul- 
tural produce in 1889, it imported £5,548,915. The 
sugar-plantations in the north-east are not so 
productive as in Queensland ; nor are the apple- 
orchards and potato-furrow's equal to those of 
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Tasmania. But all the fruits that thrive in Eng- 
land and Italy grow here. 

Climate inilnences vegetation in the colony. 
Farming facilities exist in the Dividing Range, 
the highlands of New England in the north-east, 
and the alpine slopes to the south, because of fair 
moisture. The seaeuast, with from 40 to 70 inches 
of rain a year, differs much from the western 
interior, where in some years as little as 5 inches 
may fall. But the climate is so uncertain that a 
region may suffer from fearful drought in one 
season and floods in another. Gold and ice with 
heavy snows may be experienced on the lofty 
plains; hut Sydney, 33° 50' lat., had no snow in 
thirty years. Though in summer the thermometer 
migilt rise to 100° and beyond it during the day, the 
nights are generally cool and recuperative after 
the heat. 

The trade exceeds that of any of the neighbour- 
ing colonies. It was worth 046,157,991 in 1889 — 
£22,803,057 in imports, £23,294,934 exports. Each 
averaged over £20 a head, or about £16 in produce 
of the culony. The re-exports amounted to £5,87 1,023. 
While the United Kingdom sent £8,730,478 of 
goods, receiving from the colony £8,904,625, the 
Queensland trade was £6,415,553 ; the Victorian, 
£7,804,338 ; the American, £2,225,286 ; the ( ler- 
muu, £1,052,517 ; the French, £284,001 ; the Indian, 
£202,359. The colonial overland trade was 
£10,070,189. New South Wales imported £2,104,206 
of drapery; £1,046,146, apparel; £852,304, iron 
and machinery ; £741 , 189, flour ; £466,390, spirits ; 
£385,363, teas ; £438,094, beer ; £220,793, tobacco. 
Of exports, the home produce was £17,423,311 ; 
the foreign, £5,871,623. The animal and vegetable 
products realised £7,300,526 ; minerals and metals, 
£1,655,770; live-, stock, £1,175,979; and coal, 
£1,319,271. The colony’s wool of 1889 brought 
£10,620,636. Duties are only levied on forty-seven 
articles ; there are none ad valorem , what is prac- 
tically free trade having been established in 1872- 
79. The customs realised £1,905,883 and excise 
£261,371. There entered, in 1889, 3254 ships of 
2,032,081 tons ; departed, 3229 of 2,689,098. Of 
the tonnage, 4,659,798 were British; 601,381, 
foreign. Of the former, 2,817,071 were colonial; 
of the latter, 210,104 were American. While 
London cleared 5,284,149 tons, and Liverpool 
4,758,525, Sydney cleaved 1,432,340, and the New- 
castle coal-port of tlie colony, 1,126,892. The rail- 
ways connect New South Wales with South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, and Queensland. Of 2263 miles, 
2183 belonged to government, costing £32,000,000, 
and already paying 3J per cent, on capital, the not 
earnings being 37 per cent. 

Government.— The governor is appointed by the 
Queen. The executive is of 10 ministers ; the 
Upper House or Legislative Council has 21 life- 
members ; the Lower, or Legislative Assembly, 137 
members, in 74 electorates, receiving £300 a year. 
The parliament is triennial. The revenue in 1825 
was £71,6S2; in 1890, £9,517,121. From taxation 
was raised £2,758,750 ; from land, £2,208,039 ; from 
postal, railway, and other services, £4,253,830. 
The public debt, contracted for useful works, was 
£48,578,837 in October 1800. An excellent volun- 
teer force comprises some 3500 men. In 1885 
a New South Wales contingent was sent to 
strengthen the British forces in the Soudanese war. 
There is also a naval brigade. The wealth of 
the colony is stated at £314 per head, that of the 
United Kingdom being £270, 

The popidation , 1,200,000, of whom four-ninths 
are female, includes 10,000 Chinese and 1500 
aborigines. The ports, farming localities, and 
mines return seven-eighths of the people. About 
3000 manufactories employ 49,238, wages, for eight 
hours a day, being from 8s. to 12s. The birth- 


rate is 33 J per thousand ; marriage-rate, 6f ; death- 
rate, only 13b In religion, the Church of England 
claims one-half the population, the Roman Catholic 
nearly one-third ; but returns for 1889 gave Sunday 
attendance at worship as follows : Roman Catholic 
94,422; Church of England, 83,819; Methodists 
(various), 64,900; Presbyterian, 33,247; Salvation 
Army, 14,423; Congregational, 13,669; Baptist 
4925. 

Public schools are now unconnected with 
churches, and no state aid is granted to a 
denominational school; but orte hour a day 
may be devoted to religious instruction in state 
schools, where parents present no objection. On 
the roll in 2964 schools are 229,043 pupils. 
The annual cost to the government of each child 
is £4, 14s. ; the fees bringing in 12s. 5d. But 
there are marry private schools. The Church of 
England has 36,342 children in Sunday-schools; 
Roman Catholic, 25,820 ; Methodist, 29,385 ; Pies- 
byterian, 12,054. There are technological, indus- 
trial, aiul general museums, picture-galleries, public 
libraries, schools of arts, aird mining schools ; and 
a noble state university, having affiliated colleges, 
crowns the educational edifice. 

Sou Austualia and works there cited ; Dilke’s Pro- 
blems of Greater Jiritain (1890); R. Flanagan, History 
of Hew South Wales ( 1362 ) ; A. Trollope, Hew South 
Wales and Queensland (1874); Dr Lang, Historical 
and Statistical Account of Hew South, Wtilcs (1870); (1. 
W. Clrilfin, He w South Wales, her Commerce and fie- 
suurccs (1888); T. A. Goghliui, The Wealth and Pruyrcsa 
of Hew South Wales, ISW-'JU ( Sydney, 1890) ; G. B. Barton, 
Historn of Hew South Wales from the Records ( 1C vols. 
1890 et seq.). 

Newspaper, a sheet of paper printed and dis- 
tributed at snort intervals for conveying intelligence 
of passing events. This is a definition of a news- 
paper which might safely he employed for legal 
purposes; but it is altogether inadequate to de- 
scribe the great institution which is now, in all 
parts of the civilised and semi-civilised world, at 
once the hearer of tidings, the herald of commerce, 
and, according to the predilections of its readers, 
a more or less accepted guide in matters of politics, 
theology, morals, arts, and sports. 

The number of the newspapers of the world is 
(1891) estimated at 41,000) of which 24,000 appear 
in Europe. A further division, according to stricter 
geographical limitations, shows that Germany 
heads the list with 5500, then comes France with 
4100, Great Britain and Ireland with 4000, Austria- 
Hungary with 3500, Italy with 1400, Spain with 
850, Russia with 800, Switzerland with 450, and 
Belgium and Holland with 300 each. The rest of 
European newspapers are published in Portugal 
and tlie Scandinavian and Balkan countries. The 
United States of Amorica must he credited with 
12,500 newspapers. Canada claims 700, and 
Australia about the same number. Of journals 
issued in Asia, Japan alone lias 200. Africa 1ms 
200 newspapers, and the Sandwich Islands three. 
Having regard to the respective popularity of the 
languages employed, it is found that 17,000 news- 
papers arc published in English, 7500 in German, 
6800 in French, 1800 in Spanish, and 1500 in Italian. 

The newspaper came into existence when 
accounts of the imperial armies of Rome were sent 
to the generals in command in all parts of the 
provinces. These Acta Diurna were communicated 
by the generals to the officers under their command, 
and thus the foundation of a system of newspaper 
circulation was laid. It is to Germany that we 
have to look for the beginnings of modern European 
journalism. As early as the 15tli century small 
news-sheets in the form of letters were issued iii 
Augsburg, Vienna, Iiatisbon, and Nuremberg. It 
was not until 1566, however, when the official 
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Notizie Sci ittc weie established at Venice In, uidei of 
the Venetian government, that a news-sheet at all 
answering to piesent ideas was pioduced. At liist 
they weie riot printed hut wzitten out, and exliib- 
ited in various public places, any one being pei- 
mitted to read them on payment of the small coin 
called a gnastta. Fioin tins these |om nals acquiied 
the title of Gazette (q.v.), and the demand for them 
was so gieat that it became neeessaiy to print 
them. Gazettes weie soon afterwaids issued in 
most of the leading cities of Europe. 

Setting aside the apocivphal history of the 
English Mercuric, said to fiave been published in 
ISSS under the sanction of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Weekly Mews of 1622, edited by Nathaniel Butter, 
is, so far as positive evidence goes, the hist English 
newspaper, as we understand the term. The 
London Weekly Couraut made its anpeaianee in 
the same year. Twenty yeais later what has been 
called 1 the era of the Mercuries ’ was enteied upon, 
and Mercuries of many kinds claimed public pat- 
ronage — amongst otheis the Mcrcunus Clcncns, 
started in 1641 in the inteiests of the eleigy; the 
Mercia i us Bntannwns (1642); the Mcrcurms Om- 
an ( 1643), whose liist uumhei contained porti aits 
engiaved on wood of Chailes I. and Sir Thomas 
Fan fax. ; the Mcrcurim Pohticus, published in 
London, and lepunted in Scotland for the entei- 
tainnient of CionnvelTs army; and the weekly 
Mcrcunus Galeilotuus, the liist strictly Scottish 
newspaper, which, howevei, did not live beyond 
its tenth numhei. During the piotectoiate the 
newspaper piess enjoyed the luxury of freedom, 
and theie was a great liiciease in the number of 
political join nals. In 1663 the Public Intelligencer 
was established by Sii Roger L'Estiange, hut was 
suspended, on the issuing of the London Gazette, 
the liist number of which was published at Oxfout 
on the 7th Novembei 1663. A newspaper censor- 
ship, begun in 1062, was continued with mote or 
less stringency during the reign of Charles II. and 
down to 1693, when the press licensing law was 
abolished. During that period theie was no news- 
paper that could lie piopeily so called except the 
London Gazette, which, as Jilaeaulay puts it, ‘con- 
tained nothing hut what the seeietary of state 
wished the nation to know.’ Comments on polit- 
ical events rather than news foinied the staple 
of such periodicals as were published dining 
the existence of the consulship. Theie was the 
Obsermtor, started by L’Estiange in 1681, which 
attracted some notice, hut it was in no sense a 
newspaper. One of the eaiiiest attempts at biealc- 
ing down the hauler of exclusion was made in 
Worcester on the publication of Berrow’s Worcester 
Journal in 1690, a papei which is still in existence. 
After the abolition of the censorship many new 
journals blossomed forth, including the Postboy, 
the London Newsletter, the Flying Post, the Eng- 
lish Couraut, and the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stam- 
ford Mercury. The Edinburgh Gazette was estab- 
lished in 1699, and published twice a week. It was 
not until 1702 that a daily paper was put forth in 
England. This was (he Daily Couraut, a small 
sheet printed on one side only. 

Advertisements, which now foim so important a 
factor in the piospeiity of newspapers, did not 
appear in any journal, so far as can ho ascertained, 
until towards the middle of the 17th century. 
Occasional hooks and pamphlets were adveitised 
in 1647-4S, and in 1649 a rewaul was offered in the 
Moderate for the recoveiy of ‘a piebald nag;’ but 
it was not until 1673 that anything like a tegular 
system of advertising was established, when the 
Index Intelligencer opened its columns to paid 
announcements, at the late of ‘a shilling for a 
hoise or coach for notification, and sixpence for 
renewing.’ A little later the Qbscruator Reformed 


was piepaicd to.inseit eight lines for a shilling; 
but, as the public began to aw alien to the value 
of this new medium of publicity, the govern- 
ment became equally alive to its value to the 
levenue, and in 1701 imposed a duty of one 
shilling for each adveitisement. In the same 
yeai a bill was biought into pariiatnentfm the pur- 
pose of enfmemg a tax of one penny on eveiy 
publication periodically issuing fiom “ the piess. 
Owing to the i epi esentations of the nevvspapei pm- 
piietois, who pointed out that they had been in the 
habit of selling tlieii sheets in “many cases at a 
halfpenny a copy, the pioposed measure was aban- 
doned ; hut in 1712 a tax of one halfpenny per 
sheet was imposed on eveiy newspapei of a .sheet 
and a half. As a consequence, many new spapeis 
at once ceased to exist, the Observator amongst the 
ninubei. During the leign of Geoige III. the piess 
was subjected to several additional imposts. At 
the beginning of the leign the tax on newspapers 
' was a penny a copy ; in 1776 it was laised to tlnee- 
halfpence ; in 1789 to twopence; in 1794 to two- 
pence halfpenny; in 1797 to thieepence-halfpenny ; 
and in 1815 to fourpence. 3Vith these heavy taxes 
on papei s theie w as of necessity a coi lesponding 
incicase in their cost to the public, until the genei al 
price leached sevenpence, a condition of tilings 
which lasted until 1836, when the duty was i educed 
fiom fompence to a penny, the impost being 
ontiiely abolished in 183.3.“ Anotliei lax that 
affected the cost of ncwspapeis was the paper-duty, 
which was lepealed in 1861, leaving British journals 
fiee fiom imposts of any kind. 

In spite, however, of " the heavy bin dens against 
which they had to stmggle, Enough neaiiy the whole 
of the 1 Stir and a gieat pail of the 19th centuries, 
newspapeis guulually increased m number and 
influence, and exercised much power in the diiect- 
ing of public opinion. In all the chief cent! cs of 
population in the piovinces, us well as in London, 
papers of importance weie established. The fust 
half of the 18th centuiy saw a striking extension 
of journalistic enterprise. In the metiopolis theie 
was, m addition to the Couraut, the London Daily 
Post and General Advertiser, established in 1726. 
This changed its title in 1752 to the Public Aden - 
User, and attained celebrity as the medium Enough 
which the Lotteis of ‘Junius ’ weie liist given to 
the world. Defoe’s Review of the Affaus of State, 
begun while the editor was in prison, existed fiom 
1704 to 1713. The St James’s Post and the St 
James’s Evening Post, staited as distinct journals 
in 1715, weie by amalgamation as the St James’s 
Chronicle assurnl of a long existence. The London 
Post, staited in 1713, had the honour of publishing 
a reprint of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe as a serial 
story, commencing in No. 125 (7th Octobei 1719) 
and concluding in No. 289 (19tli October 1720). 
In 1731 theie existed 22 journals in London 
and 23 in the piovinces, amongst the latter 
being the Edinburgh Couraut, the Edinburgh 
Gazette, the Nottingham Journal, the Newcastle 
Couraut, the Hereford Journal, the Liverpool 
Cornier, the York Mercury, the Glasgow Couraut, 
the Leeds Maicury, the Northampton Mercunj, the 
Gloucester Journal, the Norwich Met airy, and the 
Ipswich Journal. Still gieater activity was dis- 
played in tlie later half of the 18th centuiy, It 
vva-. in 1762 that the North Briton was Inst issued 
by John Wilkes, No. 45 of that notorious journal 
being the one which was limned by the hangman, 
and for which Wilkes was put in the Towei anil 
cast in heavy damages. The Morning Chronicle 
was started in 1770, the Morning Post in 1772, and 
the Morning Herald in 1781. The Times (q.v.) — 
the chief anil cential figure of modem journalism — 
was staited in 1788, as a development of the Daily 
Universal Register, which had existed fiom 1785. 
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Mr John Walter was the originator and sole owner 
of both liapeii, and mainly through his energy and 
al)ility did the journal ultimately attain its posi- 
tion of pre-eminence. In the literal y direction of 
the paper he always employed the highest available 
talent, while in the mechanical production of it he 
effected numerous improvements. In 1814 he suc- 
ceeded in printing the Times by steam-power. 

The publication of the leading London and pro- 
vincial newspapers involves an immense outlay, 
and the co-opeiation of an army of experts repre- 
senting every department of human knowledge. 
The work is now divided and subdivided in such a 
way that it is difficult to describe its organisation on 
the lines of the old official designations. It is no 
longer possible to speak unreservedly of an ‘ editor- 
in-chief ’as having necessarily supreme power ns 
the representative of the proprietors. So onerous 
and so various have the duties of thal office become 
that it is, so to speak, frequently * put into com- 
mission. ’ It is not uncommon to find a managing 
editor whose business it is to control in every way 
tlie supply of news, including foreign correspond- 
ence and reporting of all kinds, and a literary 
editor who controls the general policy of the paper, 
and is responsible for the style and substance of all 
original matter. It is increasingly rare to find an 
editor who writes any one of the several leading 
articles with which most of the great dailies fur- 
nish their readers. Eacli of these journals lias a 
staff of leader-writers, who are often well-known 
workers in literature outside of journalism. < >n the 
principal newspapers the leader-writing stall' in- 
cludes experts of the highest mark, who are paid 
retaining fees in order that they may be in readi- 
ness, on the shortest notice, to supply essays on 
the subjects of which they are masters. For Urn 
leaders themselves they are paid special fees. A 
similar system prevails with respect to special 
correspondents, whether employed in a military or 
social capacity. George Borrow was the first war- 
correspondent, writing from Spain to the Morning 
Hamid in 1839. Some of these gentlemen receive 
what Mr G. A. Salu lias described as ‘ the 
wages of an ambassador,’ in consideration of 
being always prepared to start for a campaigu in 
‘Darkest Africa,’ or to chronicle a royal pro- 
gress. That tlie services rendered in return in- 
volves much personal danger is sadly suggested 
by the memorial in Llio ervpb of St Paul’s to the 
war-correspondents who fell in tlie Soudan. Tlie 
sub-editors vary in number, according to tlie com- 
pleteness of the organisation of the particular 
paper. The duties of the sub-editor on all im- 
portant newspapers, whether metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, have been almost revolutionised during 
tlie last four decades of tlie century. It is true 
that on tlie evening papers it is still neces- 
sary that tlie sub-editors should make a special 
study of tlie morning papers of tlie current dale. 
This indeed enables the evening, or more properly 
speaking the afternoon, journals to appropriate the 
most interesting telegraphic items within a few 
hours of their appearance in tlie morning papers, 
to whose conductors such specially wired news may 
have caused a heavy expense. It may be noted 
that in some of tlie British colonies a law already 
exists giving copyright of ‘ exclusive ’ news for 
twenty-four hours after publication. On tlie whole, 
however, tlie sub-editor has almost ceased to lie a 
gleaner in the fields which have been sown and 
already reaped by his colleagues. The old-fashioned 
sneer at the conductors of newspapers, that they 
1 put in anything to fill up,’ is now only an amus- 
ing anachronism. Such are the ‘ services ’ of news 
which a daily paper is obliged to employ — whether 
they lie those of the Press Association, the Central 
News, tlie Central Press, tlie Exchange Telegraph 


Company, Reuter’s, or Rabid's — that asub-oditois 
trouble in leaving his work is to reconcile the 
amount of ‘ Jlimsied ’ matter which he has put hq,, 
the waste-paper basket witli bis duties to his chiefs 
KcuLer’s Agency -was founded in 18, 18, the Central 
Press in 1803, the Press Association in 1808 ami 
the Central News Agency in 1870. 

There used to lie twelve or sixteen parliamentary 
shorthand reporters on every London daily, At 
that time tlie daily provincial papers obtained' their 
telegraphic reports of parliament solely from one 
or other of tlie news organisations. This is now 
changed. The chief papers in the provinces have 
formed syndicates in accordance with their respec- 
tive politics for the purpose of obtaining special 
reports of tlie debates from their own associated 
staffs of repoiTeis. This arrangement, which par- 
liament sanctions, enables tlie leading provincial 
dailies to supply parliamentary reports according 
to their own special requirements, tlie result being 
that debates are frequently reported at greater 
length in those papers than in the London journals 
of the same date. Tims it arises that (he chief 
provincial papers have offices in the neighbourhood 
of Fleet Street or tlie Strand, where a special wire 
or wires will connect tlie London and the country 
offices. Formerly the journalists who were in 
charge of these wires were styled the ‘wire men;' 
now they are designated London editors. In the 
city lliore are also editors whose special functions 
are the furnishing of iiifmination connected with 
financial matters to various papers. The chief 
London dailies retain the exclusive services of a 
city editor, while several provincial journals, 
published in different localities, are served by one 
and the same city editor. Those remarks apply 
also in a modified degree to colonial and even 
foreign nowspapeis, which often have their own 
special services of news, and special representa- 
tives, in London and other principal cities. 

Another important representative of modem 
newspaper enterprise is what is known us the 
London correspond out. Tlioie were London cor- 
respondents of a kind even in the days of the 
Restoration, )ml it was not until 1863 that the 
‘London letter,’ as it is now known, was intioduceil 
as a special feature of provincial papers. In that 
year tlie Central Press Agency proposed to supply 
their clients witli ‘ a London letter once a week, 
written by a gentleman of long standing ill the 
literary world. ’ This was the into Edward Spender, 
who for some years continued to write what formed 
an admirable compendium of tlie week’s political, 
social, and literary gossip for country readers. As 
time went on the weekly letLcr became a daily 
contribution, and other London correspondents 
entered the field, until now the London letter is 
an indispensable feature of all provincial journals. 
Many well-known journalists are engaged in this 
work, including several members of parliament, anil 
the lobby of tlie House of Commons forms their chief 
hunting-ground. 

In 1843 tlie number of newspapers published in 
London was 70; in 1880 it was about 340; in 1800 
it had increased to 646. Of these 28 are daily, 
0 of which are issued in the evening (nominally), 
their first editions being issued about noon. The 
price of these papers is either a penny or a half- 
penny, with tlie sole exception of tlie 'Times , which 
continues to lie published at threepence. Tlie list 
of daily papers, -which formerly consisted almost 
entirely of political journals, lias during recent 
years been increased by the appearance of several 
daily sheets devoted exclusively to financial and 
commercial matters. Financial journalism, indeed, 
forms a very special feature of modern newspaper 
enterprise. The Economist, established in 18-13, 
and a few other weeklies of kindred aims, held this 
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ground flitli success for many years, but the great 
speculative ru«k of more recent times, consequent 
on the altered conditions, brought about by the 
passing of the Limited Liability Acts, has produced 
S, vast number of papers of this class, the Financial 
Xl ics, started in 1 884, and the Financial Times , 
founded a little later, being amongst the nioie 
widely circulated of financial daily newspapers. 
And again, not only does a fully-illustrated news- 
paper, the Daily Graphic. (1890), appear every 
morning, but many of the other daily journals 
give illustrations of current events with more or 
Foss frequency. The difficulties of producing clear 
illustrations by the rotary printing-machines which 
aie necessitated by largo circulations are being 
gradually overcome. 

Of purely literary journals the number is not 
large. The Aihcnccum, founded in 1828, is devoted 
exclusively to books, authors, science, art, music, 
anil the drama. The Academy , established in 18G9, 
fnlluws on similar lines ; and there is also the 
Literary World , covering much of the same ground. 
Prominent success has been achieved, however, liy 
several weekly journals which, while devoting 
special attention to literary criticism, have by 
their free, frank, and able handling of political anil 
social subjects made themselves both feared and 
admired. The Examiner, established by Leigh 
Hunt in 1808, lost ground after Hunt’s retirement 
in 1821, but five years later, when Albany 
Fonblanquc succeeded to the post, it again became 
a power, and for many years remained the champion 
of Kadical thought. The Spectator, edited by 
Kiutonl, also held a strong independent position 
about tiiis period. Both papers were much read 
by the cultured classes ; but after changes of 
editorship and policy a term of decadence set in ; 
and when, in 18154, the Saturday Review made its 
appearance, controlled and contributed to by some 
of the brightest intellects of the day, a great stride 
in advance was made, and the weekly review 
became as influential as the great quarterlies had 
been in former days. About the same time the 
Spectator was remodelled by It. H, Hutton and 
Meredith Townsend, and lias over since stood 
high as the representative of what may be termed 
the Philosophical Radicals. The Speaker, estab- 
lished in 1890, is edited by Mr T. Wemyss Reid, 
and is the organ of the more advanced Radicals. 
The National Observer, published simultaneously 
in London and Edinburgh, also holds prominent 
rank as a political and literary review, is as 
daring in tone as the Saturday Review was in 
its earlier career, and is uncompromisingly Con- 
servative. What is called ‘ society ' journalism 
represent!; a new departure that dates from the 
first publication of Vanity Fair in 1868, and 
which received a conspicuous strengthening by 
the issuing of the World in 1874, and Truth in 
1877. These papers, and a host of journals that 
have been published in imitation of them, have 
made the writing of personal paragraphs and 
articles a leading feature ; one of the results 
being a marked increase in the number of libel 
suits. The combination of the personal and 
sensational elements constituting what it is custom- 
ary to describe as the ‘ new journalism ’ likewise 
calls for mention. Cradled in America, it was 
boldly adopted in England by Mr W. T. Stead in 
the early days of bis editorship of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and eagerly taken up by numerous others. 

The following figures will give some idea of the 
magnitude of the newspaper press of the United 
Kingdom, and also of its classification : Daily 
morning papers, 85; daily evening papers, 126; 
papers published in England outside Loudon, 1318; 
in Scotland, 241; Ireland, 192; Wales, 90; the 
Channel Islands, 14 ; the Isle of Man, 7. - 


In the following analysis of cluv, and tiade 
journals it has been found practical!} impossible 
to differentiate between newspapers properly so 
called and other periodicals. Occasionally, 'too, 
a journal will appear wider more than one classi- 
fication. The distribution of paper- according to 
subjects, howevei, may he thus distinguished : 
Accountants, 2; agents, 3; agricultme, 30; an- 
tiquities, 3 ; anti-vacciuatiou, 1 ; architecture, 8 ; 
army, 11; art, 16; astronomy, 1; athletics, 12; 
auctioneers, 3 ; bakers, 3 ; banking, 1 ; Laptists, 
11; bees, 3; hells, 1; booksellers, 9; hoot and 
shoe trades, 2 ; botany, 2 ; hoys, 6 ; brewers, 4 ; 
builders, 13; building-societies, 2; butchers, 1; 
carpenters, 1 ; catereis, 3 ; cattle-dealers, 2 ; chari- 
ties, 5; chemists and diuggists, 10; chess, 3; 
Church, 47; civil service, S; coach-builders, 2 ; coal 
trade, 2 ; colonies, 21 ; comic, 30 ; commercial, 41 ; 
confectionery, 3; contracts, 4; co-operation, 4; 
country, 7; county courts, 1; cow-keepeis, 1; 
cricket, 1 ; cycling, 5 ; decoration, 6 ; dental, 3 ; 
dogs, 5; drama, 13; drapeis, 4; dyers, 1; educa- 
tion, 23 ; electricity, 6 ; engineering, 10 ; entomol- 
ogy, ] ; estates, 7 ; exchange, 4 ; fashions, 37 ; 
financial, 39 ; fire, 2 ; fishing and fish-trades, 4 ; 
food, 3; freemasonry, 4; Free Methodists, 2; 
friendly societies, 4; Friends (Society of), 3 ; fruit 
trades, 2 ; furniture, 8 ; gardening, 16 ; gas, 3 ; 
geographical, 2; geology, 1; German, 2; grocers, 
9; gynecology, 1; hairdressers, 2; hardware, 1; 
hatter's, 1; homoeopathy, 2; horology, 2; horses, 
2; hosiers, 1; illustrated, 14; implements, 1; 
India, 6 ; india-rubber, I ; insurance, 18 ; inven- 
tions, 3 ; iron and ironmongers, 7 ; jewellers, 1 ; 
Jewish, 4; labour, 4; laundry, 3; law, 18; leather, 
5 ; licensed victuallers, 6 ; lifeboats, 1 ; literary, 
18; live-stock, 7; local government, 6; machinery, 
3 ; matrimonial, 2 ; mechanics, 3 ; medical, 26 ; 
meteorology, 1; millers, 2; mineral waters, 4; 
mining, 3; music, 18; natural history, 6; navy, 14; 
Nonconformists, 13; non-sectarian (religions), 46; 
notes ami queries, 2 ; numismatics, 1 ; official, 2 ; 
oil and colour trade, 2 ; paper trades, 10 ; pawn- 
brokers, 1; peace, 1 ; photography, 10; phrenology, 
2; plumbers, 1; pottery, 1; poultry, 8; Presby- 
terian, 3; Primitive Methodist, 7 ; printers, 12; 
railways, 10 ; Roman Catholic, 15 ; saddlers, 3 ; 
sanitary, 8; scientific, 6; secular, 3; shipping, 14; 
shorthand, 3 ; society, 24 ; sporting, 40 ; stamps, 

1 ; Sunday-schools, 6 ; tailors, 3 ; telegraphy, 2 ; 
temperance, 32 ; textile industries, 11 ; timber- 
trade, 2; time-tables, 36; tobacco, 4; undertakers, 

1 ; Unitarian, 2; warehousemen, 3; Wesleyans, 6; 
wine and spirits, 4; yachting, 1. 

Tire circulations attained at tire present day by 
the leading metropolitan and provincial papers is 
in some irrstarrees very large. The Daily 1 clegruph 
and tire Standard each circulates close on a quarter 
of a million copies. Amongst tire London evening 
papers the Star, the Echo, and the Ereniny News 
and Post eaclt claims a circulation of 200,000 copies 
or thereabouts. Of tire penny weeklies, Lloyd’s 
Newspaper heads the list with half a million copies, 
anti a further half-million is divided between the 
Weekly Dispatch and Reynolds’s Newspaper. Other 
London circulations are the Police News, 300,000 ; 
the Referee , 150,000 ; the Rlustruted London News 
and the Graphic, from 120,000 to 130,000 copies 
each. In the provinces there are the Yorkshire 
Post , 45,000, the thiee Manchester morning papers 
(with a combined issue of at least 100,000 ), and the 
Birmingham Post, 30,000, amongst the morning 
dailies ; and a glance at the list of provincial 
weeklies gives us the Sheffield Weekly Telegraph, 
215,000, the Glasgow Weekly Mail, 200,000, tire 
Dundee Weekly News and People’s Journal, 200,000, 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 100,000, tire i Man- 
chester Weekly Times, 100,000, and the Sunday 
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Chronicle (Manchester), 200,000. It should be 
mentioned also that since 18S2, when Tit-Bits was 
started, there have sprung into existence a lame 
number of journals which are neither strictly 
newspapers nor magazines, but are widely popular. 
Tit-Bits has a circulation of over half a million 
copies per week. Following in its train are such 
papers as Hare-Bits, Illustrated Bits , Answers, &e., 
all of which sell largely. 

As already mentioned, the newspaper press of 
Scotland had its origin during the civil wars of the 
17th century, a printer named Higgins, attached to 
( 'mm well’s army, being employed to reprint the 
London Mercurius Puliticus for the beneht of the 
troops then in Scotland. This issue was continued 
from 1653 to 1660 ; in which latter year the Mer- 
curius Caledonius was published, existing only for 
three months, and being succeeded by the King- 
dom's Intelligencer. In 1669 came the Edinburgh 
Gazette, in 1702 the Edinburgh Coiirunt, in 1706 
the Beats Uourant, and in 1718 the Edinburgh 
Evening Uourant. In 1720 the Mercurius Cale- 
donius was revived as the Caledonian Mercury, and 
survived until the middle of the 19th century. 
The Scotsman, which may be regarded as the Times 
of Scotland, came into existence in 1817, the 
Glasgow Herald in 1782, the Aberdeen Journal in 
1746, the Kelso Mail in 1797, the Dundee Adver- 
tiser in 1801, the Ayr Advertiser in 1803, the North 
British Daily Mail in 1847, and the Scottish Leader 
in 1887. 

In Ireland, a news-sheet called Warranted 
Tidings from Ireland saw the light during the 
rebellion of 1641, but the Dublin Newsletter, started 
in 1685, was the first Irish newspaper properly so 
called. A Dublin daily, called rite’s Occurrences, 
van from 1700 to about 1750; and Faulkner's Jour- 
nal, another Dublin daily journal, was started in 
1728. Saunders's Newsletter, established in 1746, 
existed down to 1879. The Dublin Evening Post 
was first issued in 1725 ; and in 1737 the Belfast 
Newsletter, the oldest existing Irish newspaper, 
was started. The Derry Journal was established 
in 1772, the Limerick Chronicle in 1766, and the 
Belfast Northern Whig in 1824. 

The English papers of the principality of Wales 
show evidences of the pressure ot a public de- 
mand which every year becomes more exacting. 
In the northern division, a thinly-spread population 
have still to be content with weekly papers— 
Welsh and English — with the addition of such 
daily supply as is afforded by the Liverpool press. 
The tenacity with which the masses cling to the 
native language enables the Baner of Denbigh to 
hold a commanding position among the newspapers 
of North Wales. A different condition of things 
obLains in the busy centres of South Wales, with 
its vigorous industrial life and populous com- 
munities. Two daily papers share the patronage 
of the .South Walian. The Western Mad, a pro- 
gressive Democratic-Conservative journal, is the 
senior in point of age. The South Wales Daily 
News is the organ of the advanced Liberalism pro- 
fessed by the majority of South Wales electors. 
Both papers are published in Cardiff. Each popu- 
lous district has its local journal, and the vernacu- 
lar press is supported by a large, but diminishing, 
class. 

In the different British colonies newspaper enter- 
irise has been very active in recent years. As far 
lack as 1803 the Australian colonies were catered 
for by the Sydney Gazette and New South 1 Vales 
Advertiser, which was published ‘by authority.’ 
The Australian, also issued in New South Wales, 
was originated in 1824, but succumbed in 1S4S. 
In 1831, however, the Sydney Morning Herald was 
established, and has long held the position of being 
the most substantial paper in the colony. In 


Victoria the Melbourne Advertiser was the pro. 
genitor of the existing race of Victorian journals' 
At first it was written, not printed, and had a 
circulation of not more than a dozen copies at six- 
pence a copy. It ceased with its thirty-second 
number. The Argus and the -lye— the latter 
reputed to have the largest circulation of any in 
Australia— now hold the first rank. South Aus- 
tralia has in the Hegisicr a journal which has been 
published daily since 1850. There are not move 
than about a score of journals in Western Australia 
the number including three dailies. The Brisbane 
Courier is the patriarch of journalism in Queens- 
land. There are two other dailies in Brisbane, arid 
about seventy papers altogether in the colony. In 
Tasmania the newspaper press began to have a 
history in 1810. There are four dailies in the 
colony, and about twenty others. In New Zealand 
there are no fewer than fourteen towns which have 
daily papers, _ besides more than a hundred other 
journals published throughout the island. 

In the South African colonies the Cape Times, 
although it was only established in 1S76, takes the 
lead. In Johannesburg English enterprise has a 
gieat daily paper in the Cape Argus. The Cum 
Mar ary, published three times a week, was estab- 
lished in 1875 in ICing William’s Town. Natal has 
three daily papers and many weeklies. On the 
Gold Coast, in Sierra Leone, St Helena, Mauritius, 
British Guiana (which linH a daily paper at Geoige- 
town), and the West Indies (with a daily journal 
in Jamaica) British journalism ih more or' less well 
represented. Even Cyprus bus its weekly Owl. 
China claims to have had newspapers before they 
were known in Europe, and wo are specially 
interested in the three or four English dailies pub- 
lished in Hong-kong. 

In India wo find an English press powerful and 
influential out of ail proportion to the extent of its 
circulation. Every European British subject in 
Tndia, wlm lias brains and character, is the centie 
of a social system. To him the newspaper, which 
constitutes the link between his early home aiul 
the scene of his daily labour, is an infinitely more 
important institution than the British journal is to 
the citizen of London or Liverpool. The English- 
man, a daily paper published in Calcutta, fiist 
made its appearance in 1821, under the title of the 
John Bull in the East, and had set up at its press 
the rough proofs of several of Macaulay's _ best- 
known essays. There are two other (Tallies in 
Calcutta, while Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, 
Delhi, Lahore, and Rangoon have each one or 
more daily newspapers. Many journals are issued 
in English by natives for native readers, and the 
sheets printed in the vernacular languages are 
legion. The small cost of native labour largely 
aids the multiplication of Indian journals. 

United States and Canada.- — In 1890 there were 
issued in the United States and Canada a total 
number of 17,760 newspapers and periodical pub- 
lications, consisting of 13,16-1 weeklies, 2191 
monthlies, 1626 dailies, 280 semi-monthlies, 217 
seuii-weeldies, 126 quarterlies, 82 bi-weeklies, 38 
hi-moutlilies, and 36 tri- weeklies. The geographical 
distribution of the 17,700 periodicals is as follows : 
New York state, 1778; Illinois, 1309; Pennsylvania, 
1281; Ohio, 1043; Dominion of Canada, 812; 
Kansas, 807 ; Iowa, 799 ; Missouri, 756 ; Massa- 
chusetts, 685; Indiana, 651; Michigan, 641; 
Nebraska, 563 ; California, 536 ; Wisconsin, 520 ; 
Texas, 494; Minnesota, 427; New Jersey, 318; 
Colorado, 268; Georgia, 257 ; Kentucky, 257; 
South Dakota, 250 ; Tennessee, 236 ; the Terri- 
tories, 220; Virginia, 220; North Carolina, 192; 
Arkansas, 185; Connecticut, 182; Maryland, 178; 
Alabama, 175; Maine, 156; Mississippi, 155; 
Louisiana, 152 ; Washington, 146 ; West Virginia, 
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143 ; Oregon, 133 ; New Hampshire, 126 ; Florida, 
121; South Carolina, 120; North Dakota, 119; 
Vermont, 83; District of Columbia, G8; Rhode 
Eland, 64 ; Montana, 58 ; Delaware, 38 ; Nevada, 
24. It is estimated that the total issue of a single 
edition of all these papers represents a circulation 
of 41,524,000 copies, being an average edition of 
2335 copies. According to classification it is found 
that there are 27 publications with circulations of 
150,000 for each issue, 28 with 100,000, 35 with 
75,000, and 42 with 50,000 ; while at the other end 
of the scale there are 5426 publications classed as 
issuing only 500 copies per issue. New York prints 
more than a quarter of all the papers which aie 
sold, and Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts 
more than another quarter. Nearly 75 per cent, 
of all the publications issued appear weekly. 
Reckoning the combined population of the United 
Status and Canada at 65,000,000, the circulations 
given are sufficient for three yearly subscriptions 
to every five people. 

The ’earliest newspaper published in America 
was Public!; Occurrences, 1690 ; this was followed 
in 1704 l>y the Boston News-letter, which continued 
without a rival until 1719, when the Boston 
Gazette was issued * by authority.’ Later on the 
News-letter extended its title, and became the 
Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News-letter, and 
was conspicuous for its support of the British rule 
in the early days of the wav of independence, ceas- 
ing to exist, however, when the English troops 
evacuated Boston. In 1721 the New England 
Courcint was established hv James Franklin, and 
.subsequently was conducted by his more renowned 
brother, Benjamin Franklin. The latter started a 
paper of his own, the Pennsylvania Gazette, in 1729, 
after the death of the Courant, and this appeared 
weekly down to 1745, when it merged in the North 
American. Edes’s Boston Gazette, begun in 1755, 
was for a long time the chief organ of the popular 
party, and was the medium through which John 
Adams published his ‘ Letters of Novanglus.’ The 
Massachusetts Spy was another paper of note on 
tire revolutionary side. On being removed from 
Boston to 'Worcester its title was changed to the 
Worcester Spy. At the revolution tire New 
England colonies possessed 14 newspapers; Penn- 
sylvania, 9; New York, 4; and the middle and 
southern colonies, 10. AH save the semi-weekly 
Advertiser of Philadelphia were published weekly. 
From this period onward the progress of American 
journalism was marked by rapid strides; it extended 
by leaps and hounds, developing an originality all 
its own, and displaying an activity in soma direc- 
tions altogether out-distancing the achievements 
of Great Britain. 

What the existing journalistic enterprise of 
the North American continent represents has 
already been indicated ; it is desirable, however, 
that some of its more salient features should be 
referred to. American papers have always been 
more strongly personal than English journals. 
It is to the transatlantic reporter that we owe 
the introduction of 1 interviewing ’ and the inven- 
tion of ‘head -lines,’ amongst other tilings. No 
effort is spared to make an American news- 
paper understanded and admired of the people ; it 
gives news in abundance, usually presented in a 
sensational manner, and vents its views and 
opinions with what an English journalist would 
regard as a reckless unrestraint. The organisation 
and equipment of the leading papers of the chief 
cities are most complete, including an editorial and 
reportorial staff of many subdivisions, backed by a 
proprietary of remarkable vigour and enterprise. 
The great majority of American and Canadian 
papers are, of course, printed in English, but there 
is a considerable number published in other tongues. 
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Those published in the German language number 
724, while 112 are in French, 59 in the Scandi- 
navian languages, 34 in Spanish, 16 Bohemian, 12 
Dutch, 7 Polish, 4 Danish, 5 Welsh, 8 Finnish, 5 
Italian, 2 Portuguese, 2 Chinese, and 2 Hungarian. 
The principal papers of America and Canada have 
aworid-wide renown. The llcnthl, originated by 
James Gordon Bennett, the Tribune, founded by 
Hoiace Greeley, the World, the Times, the Sun 
are the chief papers of New York ; and in Chicago, 
Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, St 
Louis, San Fiancisco, and other cities there are 
journals hardly less famous. Amongst the chief 
Canadian papers may be mentioned the Toronto 
Globa, which claims to he the leading paper of the 
Dominion, the Montreal Herald, the Quebec Morn- 
ing Chronicle, the Ottawa Free Press, and the 
Ottawa Citizen. There is a considerable sprinkling 
of Canadian papers printed in French, the chief of 
them appearing in Quebec anrl Montreal. The 
Sunday paper has long been a specially popular 
institution in America. Nearly every prominent 
daily in the States issues its enlarged Sunday 
edition, which in addition to its news proper 
contains a vast amount of miscellaneous reading, 
culled funn all kinds of sources, and often includ- 
ing special contributions of great merit. In Canada 
Sunday papers are not so common. — In some of the 
large_ cities of South America, also, as in Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, there aie ably con- 
ducted English newspapers. 

Franco. — Journalism in France began with the 
Gazette in 1631. The first French daily paper was 
the Journal de Paris, started in 1777. Many 
journals sprang into existence with the Revolution, 
but most of them had hut a brief career. Under 
tbe first Napoleon the freedom of the press was 
much restricted. It was then that the danger 
attending the handling of political questions sug- 
gested the filling of a large portion of the sheet 
with the ‘Feuilleton ’ (q.v.). There are at present 
about 44 daily papers (morning and evening) pub- 
lished in Paris alone. As newspapers, in the full 
sense of the phrase, the journals of France cannot 
be compared with those of Great Britain. They 
contain less matter, and they do not, as a rule, 
report with any degree of fullness home or foreign 
events. The i'emps, which is said to have a circu- 
lation of 45,000 per day, approaches somewhat to 
the English standard ; but the Figaro, which, with 
its singular mixture of clericalism and worldliness, 
would he considered frivolous in England, has a 
circulation of 100,000 daily. French daily papers 
generally cost at least twice as much as English 
ones. A notable exception, however, is found in 
Le Petit J burnal, an evening paper costing 5 cen- 
times (one halfpenny), winch has probably the 
largest circulation of any paper in the world; it 
is put down at 950,000. See also Galignani. 

Belgium. — An illustrated war-gazette called the 
Niewetijdinghc was the first journal published in 
the Low Countries, in 1605, and was succeeded by 
the Gazette van Antwerpen, which survived until 
1805. The Belgian newspapers are now numerous, 
including about a dozen daily journals in Brussels, 
and half that number (mainly in Flemish) in 
Antwerp. The ImUpendance Beige, on the Liberal 
side, and the Journal de Bruxelles, as the organ of 
the clerical party, with the italic Beige, are the 
leaders of public opinion. 

Holland. — The newspapers of Holland were at 
an early date remarkable for the fullness and 
accuracy of their intelligence ; but until 1830 tlieir 
news was chiefly confined to commercial matters. 
The principal Dutch journals of to-day are the 
Allgcmeene HaiuMsblad of Amsterdam, and the 
Amsterdam Courant; the Harlemsclie Courant; 
and the Journal tie la Haye, Be Nederlandsche 
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Slouinposf, and Staats- Con runt , published at the 
Hague. 

Switzerland.— Although the Swiss pines is, gener- 
ally speaking ably conducted, it does not inclnde 
any journal of European impoitancc. The diflerenl 
cantons have their local newspapers, in which local 
matters aie discussed with much political bias, and 
latteily there have been published one or two 
Swiss journals printed in French and English, and 
intended mainly for the travelling public, the Swiss 
Than being the first of these. 

Germany, as we have seen, was furnished with 
news-sheets long prior to their introduction into 
England; hut it was not before 1613 that any 
Herman newspaper had a really settled habitation. 
Frankfort was the first town to possess a journal of 
its own ; Fulda, Ilildeslioini, and Hei ford followed. 
The first Leipzig newspaper was published in 1660. 
Tlie Ilumburgschc Correspondent deserves mention 
as the first paper to organise a stall' of foreign 
correspondents. In 1798 the Allgrmrinc Zcituny 
was established by Cotta, and gradually made its 
way into the front tank of Euiopeau journals, 
being still icgnrded as the leading paper in 
Germany. Severe restrictions have fettered the 
German press even in recent years, the government 
having exhibited no little animus against the many 
socialistic journals which have sprung into exist- 
ence, hut now comparative freedom is enjoyed. 
Berlin owns a large number of daily papers, includ- 
ing the Vossisrhc Zc.it ting, the Norddcutsehe 
AU genuine Zeitung, the None Prcussisrhe Zeitung, 
the Post, the National Zcitung, and the Volks- 
zeitung. The Cologne Gazette is a paper of 
inllueuce, and at Hamburg and other leading- 
towns there is considerable journalistic enterprise. 
In 1833 Germany hail 330 'journals of all kinds; 
it has now 3300, about a quarter of which were 
until recently avowedly government organs — bonce 
the vogue of the term 1 Bismarck's reptile press. ’ 

Austria , — Austrian journalism has similarly ex- 
panded and improved in recent years. Vienna is a 
very active centre, and within its boundaries many 
excellent papers are issued, the Nchc Frcic Prcssc 
and the None Wiener Tagblatt being the most 
important. 

Jlungan /. — The literary activity of Hungary may 
he judged by the fact that there are no fewer than 
17 papers published daily in the capital, some of 
them having a circulation of 25,000. 

Denmark . — Up to 1830 only two newspapers were 
printed in Copenhagen, and both were entirely 
made up of extracts from foreign journals. The 
otllcial paper, the Berlingske Tidcnde, which was 
established in 1749, is published daily, and has a 
circulation of 10,000. There are ton daily journats 
published in the capital, and the Aftenpostcn, an 
evening paper, has the largest circle of readers. 

Sweden ami Norway . — The Ordinarie Post 
Tidcndc, started in 1643, seems to have been the 
first .Swedish paper. Stockholm now boasts four 
daily journals, the Stockholm Dagblad having a 
circulation of 23,000. Den Morgeiiblad is the lead- 
ing paper of Norway. 

Spain . — Spanish journalism cannot he said to 
have really existed until a comparatively recent 
period. There was no liberty of the press in Spain 
until after the revolution of 1S34. The chief daily 
journals of Madrid arc the Corrcspondencia da 
Espano and the Imparcial, the former having a 
circulation of about 50,000, the latter of some 
70,000. The press of Portugal is not more nourish- 
ing than that of Spain. 

Italy . — Mention has already been made of the 
early Gazettes of Italy. Their successors were 
denounced by the popes, especially by Gregory 
XIII., and up to 1847 the Italian press was <if 
small account. A rigid censorship existed until 


far into the 19th century. There are now lift,, 
daily papers published in Italy, chiefly in home 
Bologna, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, Nanle,’ 
Palermo, and Turin. The Seco/o of Milan is 
credited with a daily circulation of 120,000. 

Russ in. — Peter the Great was the autlioi of 
Russian journalism. Political journalism, how- 
ever, is practically forbidden in the dominion of 
the czar, Lhc papers occupying themselves for the 
most part with liteiary and scion tilie questions 
The Journal da St Fctcrsbourg ( 1824) is semi-official' 
and, though it has hut a small circulation, it is 
well known throughout Europe, being published in 
French. The two daily papers of largest circulation 
are the Nome Vrnuyct (‘New Times’), the oigan 
of the popular party, and the Norossli (‘Latest 
News’), which rcpicscnls the doctrinaire Liberals. 

Turley. — Journalism in Turkey is chiefly of 
foreign origin, and the French were the first to 
exploit this form of eiitci prise in the land of the 
snl tan. Any opposition to the government is not 
neunitted, therefore the 'Pinkish papers contain no 
leading articles. Some fourteen sheets, however 
are issued daily in Constantinople, in Tmkisl, 
French, or English. The leading Tmkisli journal, 
the Djeridri JJaradis, was established in 1843 by an 
Englishman. 

Sec llm articles Buroimmi, Anviiieriswu, ami Phint- 
inc ; also Andrews’ History of British Journalism (Loud, 
185!)); Grant’s The Hi ii'spaycr /’ms; its Origin, Pro- 
grata, rind Present Condition (Loud. 1871); IT. Fox 
Bourne’s English Nitespripers (Loud. 18S7); I’ebndyh 
English Journalism, and the Mni who hare made It 
(Loud. 1882); linker’s The Ntwspagcr World (Lorn!. 
1890). A very valuable and extensive collection of parly 
newspapers is to he found in the British Museum. 

NcAVstoilll Abbey, 10 miles NNW. of Notting- 
ham, on the border of Sherwood Forest, was founded 
for Augustinian Canons by Henry If. in atonement 
for Rocket's minder ( 1 170), and in 1540, after the 
dissolution, was given to ‘Sir John Byron the 
Little, with the great heard.’ Among hid descend- 
ants were the first Lonl Byron (ere. 1613), the 
‘wicked Lord l’yron’ ( 1722-98), and the poet 
Lord Byron (q.v.j, who made the luilf-ruinous old 
place his home in 1808, hut sold it in 1818, since 
which time about £100,000 lms been spent on its 
restoration. For a full description of Newslend, 
ils lake, ruined church, superstitions, and memories, 
see Washington Irving's Alihiits/nrd and Narstead 
(1835). 

New Style. See Calendar, < 'iiuonologv, 
New Sweden. See Funnhylvania. 

Newt, or Eft ( Triton ), a genus of oailuei- 
hranehiate Amphibians (q.v.), corresponding in 
many respects to the Salamanders, hut more slender 
and active, and making up with them the family 
Salamandridie. The newts have a soft,, sensitive 
skin, covered with warty tubercles or granules ; a 
laterally-compressed tail ; four lingers ami five 
toes ; teeth on the jaws and palate ; an upper and 
a lower eyelid, and a third eyelid or nictitating 
membrane; small nostrils near "the snout, opening 
internally into tho mouth ; and generally well- 
developed organs of the lalcral line. They are 
found in marshes and ponds and damp places. 
In habit they are carnivorous, devouring insects 
of various kinds, worms, snails, frog-spawn, and 
even smaller animals of their own kind. Sixteen 
species are enumerated, widely distributed in 
Europe, and found also in Algeria, North China 
and Japan, the eastern states of North America, 
California, and Oregon. Tho Great Water Newt, 
or Warty Newt ( T. crista t us), is tho largest British 
species. It is about 6 inches long ; the body is 
thick and round, the upper parts are generally very 
dark, the sides are dotted with white, and the 
breast and belly are of a bright orange colour, 
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with black spots. The male is more vividly coloured 
than the female, the sides of the tail are of a beau- 
tiful peaily colour, and at the breeding season he 
develops a' large hack crest ( tig. 1 ). The movement' 



Fig. 1. — Great Water Newt ( Triton cristatns). 


in slow swimming are accomplished by means of Ihe 
tail and the limbs ; but in fast swimming both pairs 
of limbs are laid alongside the body, and the move- 
ments are effected by rapid undulations of the 
1joi.1v and tail. On land they craw 1 by means of 
their weak limbs. In summer they cast their skin 
perhaps many times, sometimes by complete slough- 
ing, hut sometimes it comes oil’ in shreds. In winter 
they generally remain at the bottom of ponds and 
ditches. Like many other animals of the same 
genus, they show great power of reproducing lost 
parts, the tail, limbs, and portions of the head 
being very perfectly restored, even several times in 
succession. They are also able to withstand great 
cold-. In laying her eggs the female deposits them 
on the leaves of aquatic plants, each egg being 
deposited separately below a leaf, which is then 
folded, apex to petiole, by means of the newt’s 
hind-limbs, so n.s to retain the egg in position. The 
embryo grows lapidly and becomes bent in shape. 
Til seven days the gills and legs appear as small 
knobs. By The ninth day the tail is oar-shaped, 
and the heart may he seen beating. On the tenth 
day the fore-limbs and claspers appear beside the 
gills. In two or three days moie the eyes appear 
as distinct structures, and the gills become leaf- 
like. About the fourteenth day the embryo escapes 
from the egg and holds on to leaves of watei -plants 
by means of its claspers. At this stage of its exist- 
ence it resembles a lish in outward form and in- 
ternal structure, and its whole anatomy may very 
easily he studied on account of its transparency. 
About twelve days after leaving the egg the fore- 
feet are longer, rudiments of toes are visible ; the 
gills, at first simple, become fringe-like, and red 
blood circulates llnough them, and the claspers 



Fig. 2. — Larva) of Triton cribiatns. 

A, condition before leaving iho csr ; B, tadpole shortly after it 
is hatched ; C, at about the twenty-second day ; D, nt about 
the foi ly-second day. 

disappear. About the twenty-second day it begins 
to breathe by means of its developing lungs ; the 
gills are still large, and the hind-legs begin to 
sprout. This change takes place concurrently with 


tiie change of diet fiom vegetable to animal food. 
About the foity-seeond daj after hatching, the gills 
begin to grow smaller ami are soon obliterated. 
The newt then see.ks to lea\e the water, lespires 
atnmspheiic air only, and goes on to sexual matur- 
ity. In some eiicumstanees individuals of tin's 
species occasionally letaiu some of the external 
appearances of immaturity in spite of having be- 
come capable of lepioduction (a phenomenon more 
common, however, in a European species, T. aljws- 
tris, which may become sexually peifect even in it' 
tadpole stage) ; ami in rare instances they may biing 
foith then young ali\e as do the true salamandeis. 
The (heat Water Newt is seldom found on land. 
The Common Smooth Newt ( T. jimidcitm), a 
smaller species about 34 inches long, is much more 
common m Britain than the gieatnewt, fiom which 
it also differs in having a smooth skin, the hack 
crest continuous with the tail crest, and in being 
often found on land. Its eggs aie laid in the axils 
of leaves quite as often as under the leaves. The 
Palmated Smooth Newt (T. jntlmipcs) is the only 
other common British species. It has been found 
in various pails of Biitain from the Isle of Wight 
(o the mu th of .Scotland. The toes of the hind-foot 
aie Weddied, the tail ends in a long filament, and 
Ihe back ciest is straight ; these clmracteii'tics are 
prominent only in the breeding season. 

Newts foini very interesting inmates of aquaria, 
where they may he easily leaied anil kept; anil 
their graceful movements and dei clopuieiit interest 
the ohseiver. The words newt and rjl are lcally 
identical, it newt = an cal, A. if. eftltt, just as an 
adder resulted from a nadder by mistake. 

Newton, () ) capital of Harvey county, Kansas, 
134 miles by rail SIT. of Topeka,' is the centre of a 
rich coalfield. Pop. (1.8S0) 5602. — (2) A city of 
Massachusetts, 7 miles WSW. of Boston by rail, 
and almost surrounded by tire Charles River. It 
contains many suburban residences belonging to 
citizens of P.oston, and has niannfactuies of cloth, 
silk, shoddy, machinery, glue, &c. Pop. (1860) 
8382; (1885) 10,759. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, the greatest of natural 
philosophers, was horn on 25th December ( o. s. ) 
1642— year remarkable in English history for 
the breaking out of the Civil War, and doubly 
remarkable in the histoiy of science by the birth 
of Newton and tile death of Galileo. The farm- 
house he was burn in, still preserved religiously, is 
at the hamlet of Woolslhorpo in Cotteisvorth 
parish, Lincolnshire, 8 miles R. of Grantham (q.v.), 
at whose granmiai -school the boy received his early 
education. On the 5th of June 1661 he left home 
for Cambridge, where he was admitted as subsizar 
at Trinity College. On the 8th of July following 
he matriculated as sizar of the same college. He 
immediately applied himself to the mathematical 
studies of the place, and within a very few years 
must have not only made himself master of most 
of the works of any value on such subjects then 
existing, hut had also begun to make some piogress 
in the methods for extending the science. In 1665, 
in which year he took his B.A., he committed to 
writing his first discoveiy on fluxions ; and in 1066, 
according to Voltaire's Lettres sitr les Anglais 
(1733), the fall of an apple, as he walked in the 
garden at Woolsthorpe, suggested the most magnifi- 
cent of his subsequent discoveries — the law of uni- 
versal gravitation. On his first attempt, however, 
by means of the law so suggested to iris mind, to 
explain the lunar and planetaiy motions, he em- 
ployed an estimate then in use of the radius of the 
eaith which was so erroneous as to produce a dis- 
crepancy between the real force of gravity and that 
required by theory to explain the motions, corre- 
sponding to the respective figures 16'1 and 13 ‘9, 
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He accordingly abandoned the hypothesis for other 
studies. These other pursuits to which he thns 
betook himself consisted chie% of investigations 
into the natuie of light, and the construction of 
telescopes. By a variety of ingenious and inter- 
esting experiments upon sunlight refracted tlnough 
a prism in a darkened apartment, he was led to the 
conclusion that rays of light which differ in colour 
differ also in refrangiliility. This discovery enabled 
him to explain an imperfection of the telescope, 
which had not till then heon accounted for. The 
indistinctness of the image formed by the object- 
glass was not necessarily tine to any impel faction 
of its form, hut to the fact of the different coloured 
rays of light being brought to a focus at different 
distances. He concluded rightly that it was impos- 
sible for an object-glass consisting of a single lens 
to produce a distinct image. He went further, and 
too hastily concluding, from a single experiment, 
that tile dispeisive power of different substances 
was proportional to their refractive power, lie pro- 
nounced it impossible to produce a perfect image 
by a combination of lenses. This conclusion — since 
proved erroneous by the discovery of the achromatic 
telescope (see ACHROMATISM) — turned Newton’s 
attention to the construction of reflecting tele- 
scopes ; and the form devised by him is the one 
winch, at later periods, reached such perfection in 
the hands of Sir William Hcrsehel and Lord House. 

Newton became a Fellow of Trinity in 1667, 
and Lucasian professor of Mathematics in 1669 ; 
and it was on lltli January 1071 that lie was 
elected a member of the Royal Society, having 
become known to that body from his reflecting 
telescopes. At what period he resumed his cal- 
culations about gravitation, employing the more 
correct measure of the earth obtained" by Picard 
in 1670, does not clearly appear ; hut it was in 
the year 1684 that it became known to Halley 
that he was in possession of the whole theory anil 
its demonstration. It was on the urgent solicita- 
tion of Halley that lie was induced to commit to 
a systematic treatise these principles and their 
demonstrations. The principal results of his dis- 
coveries were set down in a treatise called Da Motu 
Corporwn, and were afterwards more completely 
unfolded in the great work entitled Philosophic 
Naturalis Prindpia Mcithematica, which was finally 
published about midsummer 1687. 

Shortly before the PHncipiu was given to the 
public Newton had been called to take an active 
part in defending the rights of the university 
against the illegal encroachments of James iL 
The conspicuous part which he had taken on that 
occasion procured him a seat in the Convention 
Parliament, in which he sat from January 1689 to 
its dissolution in 1690. In 1696 lie was appointod 
Warden of the Mint, and was afterwards promoted 
to the office of Master of the Mint in 1699, an office 
which lie held till the end of his life. He again 
took a seat in parliament in the year 1701 as the 
representative of his university. Thus engaged in 
hire public service, lie had little time left for mere 
scientific studies— pursuits which ho always held of 
secondary importance to the public duties in which 
lie was engaged. In the interval of public duty, 
however, Newton showed that he still retained the 
scientific power by which his great discoveries had 
been made. This was shown in his solution of two 
celebrated problems proposed in June 1696 by John 
Bernouilfi, as a challenge to the mathematicians of 
Europe. A similar mathematical feat is recorded 
of him so late as 1716, in solving a problem pro- 
posed by Leibnitz for the purpose, as lie expressed 
it. of feeling the pulse of the English analysts. 
When in parliament Newton recommended the 
public encouragement of the invention of a method 
for determining the longitude — the first reward in 


consequence being gained by John Hanisnn f or j.j 
chronometer. He was president of the lto-i-d 
Society from 1703 till his death, a period of 
twenty-five years, being each year re-elected In 
tins position he could do much for the advance 
inenl of science; and one of his most important 
works during this time was the superintend- 
ence of the publication of Flamsteed’s Greenwich 
Observations — a task, however, not accomplished 
without much controversy and some bitterness 
between himself and that astronomer. The con- 
trnveisy between Newton and Leibnitz as to 
priority of discovery of the differential calculus or 
the method of fluxions, was raised rather through 
the partisanship of jealous friends than through 
the anxiety of the philosophers themselves, who 
were, however, induced to enter into and carry on 
the din] m te with some degree of bitterness and 
mutual leciiminatiou. The verdict of the impartial 
historian of science must he that the methods 
were invented quite independently, and that 
although Newton was the liiat inventor, a greater 
debt is owing by later analysts to Leibnitz, on 
account of the superior facility and completeness of 
his method. In 1699 Newton was elected a foreign 
associate of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1703 
lie received the honour of knighthood from Queen 
Anne. lie died at Kensington on 20tli March 
1727, and his remains received a resting -place in 
Westminster Abbey, whore a monument was erected 
to Iiis memory in 1731. Kouhilliao’s magnificent 
full-length statue was erected in 17755 in the ante- 
clupel of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Besides the first edition of tlio Frincipia, other editions 
appeared in 1713, 1726, 1729, 1730 ; and at Genova the 
Jesuits’ edition (1739—42 ; republished at Glasgow, 1822). 
An admirable reprint is that by Sir W. Thomson and 
Professor Blookhurn ( Glasgow, 1871 ), Clarke’s Latin 
translation of the Optics appeared in 1706; the Optical 
Lectures in 1728; tho Fluxions in 178(1; and Horsley 
edited an edition of his collect'.! cl works (6 vols, 4to 
1779-85). Newton was a student of Alchemy (q.v,); 
and ho loft a remarkable monumont of his interest in 
thoology, especially prophecy, a MS. work on the pio- 
phocios of Daniel and on the Apocalypse, a history of the 
Creation, and a number of tracts. Bee the articles in 
tliis work on Abtiionomy, Fluxions, Gkavitation, 
Light, Motion (Laws of), Optics, Spectiium; Sir 
David Brewster’s Life of Newton (185.1) ; and Augustus 
tie Morgan’s Newton, his Friend, and his Niece (1885), 
that friend being John Conduitt (1688-1737), Newton’s 
successor as master of the mint, who in 1717 married 
Newton’s niece, Katherine Barton, tho widow probably of 
the Earl of Halifax, 

Nbwton’s Bings. — 111 his investigations of the 
colours produced by thin plates of any material, 
solid, fluid, or gaseous, Sir Isaac Newton hit upon 
the following mode of exhibiting the colours pro- 
duced by redaction from a film of air. He took 
two lenses, one convexo-plane, its convex side 
having a radius of 14 feet, the other equi-eonvex, 
with the radii of its surfaces 50 feet, and laid the 
first with its plane surface downwards on the top 
of the second, thus producing a thin film of air 
between the lenses ; tho film being thinnest near 
the centre, and becoming gradually thicker out- 
wards. On slowly pressing the upper lens against 
the under one, a number of concentric coloured 
rings, having the point of contact of the lenses for 
their centre, appeared, and increased in size when 
the pressure was increased. These rings, or more 
properly systems of rings, are in this form of the 
experiment seven in number, and each of tliom is 
composed of a number ( ranging from eight in the 
first or smallest ring to two in the outermost) of 
rings of different colours, the colours, though 
different in each of the systems of rings, preserv- 
ing the same arrangement as the colours of the 
spectrum ; thus, in the second ring the inside 
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colour is violet, and the outside scarlet red. The 
colours are very distinct in the first three systems 
of rings, but become gradually confused and dull 
towards the outside, till they almost fade away in 
the seventh system. The centre is deep, black. 
The thickness of the air-film at the centre is about 
half a millionth of ail inch, and increases gradually 
to nearly tnoWtr of an inch, when the colours dis- 
appear. See INTERFERENCE. 

Newton. John, the friend of Cowper, was horn 
in London, 24th July (o.s.) 1725. He had little 
schooling, and, as his father was master of a trading 
ship, the hoy joined him at eleven and sailed under 
him for six years. Next impressed on hoard a 
man-of-war, he was made midshipman, but was 
degraded and cruelly treated for an attempt to 
escape. He was allowed at Madeira to exchange 
into an African trader, joined a slaver at Sierra 
Leone, and sailed with her for two years, returning 
to England in 1747. He next sailed to Guinea and 
the West Indies as mate on a Liverpool slaver, 
married in 1750, and made several voyages of the 
same nature as master, giving his leisure to study. 
In 1755 he renounced his calling to become tide- 
surveyor at Liverpool. His religious opinions had 
already undergone an important change, which led 
him to apply in 175S to the Archbishop of York for 
holy orders,' hut without success. In 1704 he was 
offered the curacy of Olney, and he was at once 
ordained deacon, and next year priest, by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. Hither the poet Cowper came 
about four years later, and an extraordinary friend- 
ship quickly sprang up between the two men. 
Newton was a burning Calvinist, and it cannot be 
doubted that the converted slaver’s influence was 
to a gieat extent disadvantageous to the sensitive 
nature of the poet. Newton loft Olney in 1779 to 
become rector of St Mai y Woolnoth, London, and 
here he died, December 31, 1807. Newton’s prose- 
works, Omicron (1762), Curdiphonia (1781), &c., 
are now but little read, save his vigorous and inter- 
esting Authentic Narrative of some Interesting and 
Remarkable Particulars in his own Life. But his 
name can never he forgotten from its association 
with Cowper, and from some of his Olney Hymns, 
which have been taken to the heart by the English- 
speaking religious world. Of these need only he 
named here : 1 Approach, my soul, the mercy-seat ;’ 
‘How sweet the name of' Jesus sounds;’ ‘One 
there is, above all others ; ’ and ‘ Quiet, Lord, my 
froward heart.’ 

See tile Life by Riohard Cecil (1808), prefixed to a 
collected edition of Newton’s works (6 vols. 1816); 
Thomas Wright, The Town of Cowper (1886); and other 
works cited at COWPEB. 

Ncwtoil, Thomas, was horn at Lichfield, Jan- 
uary 1, 1704. Prom "Westminster he passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, became one of its 
fellows, took orders, and after minor preferments 
was made Bishop of Bristol and Canon Residentiary 
of St Paul’s in 1701. He died 14th February 1782. 
Newton’s annotated edition of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained, and his DissaHations 
on the Prophecies (3 vols. 1754-58) long enjoyed a 
reputation far beyond their deserts. 

Newton-Abbot, a marlcet-town of Devonshire, 
at the influx of the Lemon to the Teign estuary, 
15 miles (by rail 20) S. of Exeter. Ford House, a 
good Tudor building, has lodged both Charles J. 
and William of Orange, who here in 1688 was first 
proclaimed king. Pop. (1851) 3147 ; (1881) 9826. 

.Newton Hcatll, a town and local government 
district, and part of the parliamentary borough of 
Manchester, with a pop. of 29, 189. 

Newton-in-MnlterfieM (otherwise Neavton- 
LE-Willows), with its suburb of Earlstown, a 
thriving town of Lancashire, 16 miles E. of Liver- 
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pool and 16 W. of Manchester. An important 
railway junction, it lias rapidly increased in 
size, and large printing-works, paper-mills, iron- 
foundries, and a sugar-refinery are here in opera- 
tion, whilst nnmheis of hands are employed in the 
making of bricks and railway wagons. Near to the 
town is a line racecourse on which a meeting is held 
annually in July. At Parkside, a mile distant, the 
Right Hon. W. Iluskisson met with the accident 
which caused his death, on the occasion ( 15th 
September 1S30) of the opening of the lailway. 
Newton returned two members to parliament from 
1558 to 1832, when it was disfranchised. Pop. 
(1801) 1455 ; (1881) 10,580. 

Newton-Stew art, one of the most beautifully 
situated among the smaller towns of Scotland, on 
the Wigtownshire side of the river Crce, near its 
mouth, by rail 50 miles W. of Dumfries and 24 
E. of Stranraer. It owes its name to a son of 
the Earl of Galloway, who obtained a charter mak- 
ing it a burgh of barony in 1677. Manufactur- 
ing enterprises have hitherto proved unsuccessful. 
Its buildings are a fine town-hall (1884) and an 
endowed school, the Ewart Institute (1S64). Pop. 
(1841)2432; (1881) 3070. 

Newtown (Welsh Drcfnewydd ; anc. Llanfair 
Cedcwain), a manufacturing town of Montgomery- 
shire, North Wales, on the Severn and the Mont- 
gomery Canal, 13 miles SSW. of Welshpool. It is 
the centre of the Welsh flannel manufacture, and 
also produces tweeds, shawls, &c. With Mont- 
gomery, &c. , it returns one member. Robert Owen 
was a native. Pop (1851 ) 6371 ; (1881) 6974. 

Ncwtowmirds, a town of County Down, 14 
miles E. of Belfast by rail. Flax-spinning, muslin- 
weaving and embroidering, and nursery-gardening 
are tbe industries, and there are important markets. 
Pop. (1881) 8676. 

New Westminster, formerly tbe capital of 
"British Columbia, is on the north bank of tbe 
Fraser River, 10 miles from its mouth and 113 
miles by rail and steamer NNE. of tbe present 
capital, "Victoria, on Vancouver Island. Here are 
a penitentiary and a lunatic asylum, sawmills, and 
gieat salmon -canning establishments. Pop. 2700. 

New-year's Day, the first day of the year. 
The custom of celebrating by some religious observ- 
ance, generally accompanied by festive rejoicing, 
the fust day of the year, appears to have prevailed 
among most of tbe ancient nations. The Jews, 
the Egyptians,' tbe Chinese, the Romans, and tbe 
Mohammedans, although differing as to the time 
from which they reckoned the commencement of 
the year (see Calendar, Chronology, Year), all 
regarded it as a day of special interest. On the 
establishment of Christianity the usage of a 
solemn inauguration of the New Year avis re- 
tained ; but considerable variety prevailed, both 
as to the time and as to the manner of its cele- 
bration. Christmas Day, the Annunciation (25th 
March), Easter Day, and 1st March have all, at 
different times or places, shared with the 1st of 
January Ibe honour of opening the New Year; nor 
was it till late in the 16th century that the 1st of 
January Avas universally accepted as the first day 
of the NeAv Year. The early Fathers — Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Peter Chrysologns, and 
otheis — in reprobation of the immoral and super- 
stitious observances of the pagan festival, pro- 
hibited -in Christian use all festive celebration ; 
and, on the contrary, directed that the Christian 
year should he opened with a day of prayer, fast- 
ing, and humiliation. The festal character of the 
day, however, generally was preseived, though 
the day was also observed as a day of prayer. 

From the earliest recorded celebration, we find 
notice of feasting and the interchange of presents 
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as usages of New-year’s Day. Suetonius alludes 
to the bringing of presents to the capital ; and 
Tacitus makes a similar reference to the practice 
of giving and receiving New-year's gifts. This 
custom was continued by the Christian kingdoms 
into which the western empire was divided. In 
England we find many examples of it, even as a 
part of the public expenditure of the court, so far 
down as the reign of Charles II. ; and, as all our 
antiquarian writers mention, the custom of inter- 
changing presents was common in all classes of 
society. In England, as in Germany, this custom 
has been largely eclipsed by the still more popular 
practice of Christmas gifts (see Christmas) ; in 
Scotland, as in France and Italy, New-year’s Day 
is still the day most observed, and the festival 
according to Old Style, twelve days later, still 
lingers in corners of the country. In some parts 
of the United States and Canada gentlemen are 
exceptionally industrious in making social calls on 
the first day of the year. In many countries the 
night of New-year’s Eve, * St Sylvester’s Eve,’ was 
celebrated with great festivity, which was pro- 
longed till after twelve o’clock, when the New 
Year was ushered in with congratulations, compli- 
mentary visits, and mutual wishes for a happy 
New Year; this is an ancient Scottish custom 
(see Hogmanay). In many places the practice of 
tolling hells till midnight, and then ‘ ringing in the 
Now Year,’ is still observed. Many religious eom- 
mnnions are wont to celebrate it with a special 
service or ‘watch night.’ In the Roman Catholic 
Church New-year’s Day is a holiday of strict obli- 
gation. See Chambers’s Book of Days. 

New York, the ‘ empire state ’ of the American 
Union, is the twenty-fifth in area and the first in 
population. It lies between 45° copyright leai in u s. 
and 40° 29' 40" N. lat., and (in- ty j n rjppincott 
eluding Long Island ) between 71° compute. 

51' ancl 79° 47' 2a" W. long. It is somewhat tri- 
angular in shape, and has a very irregular outline. 
Its boundary line measures 1420 miles, of which 
879 miles, or nearly two-thirds of the entire length, 
lie along the shores of Lake Erie, the Niagara 
River, Lake Ontario, the St Lawrence River, and 
Lake Champlain. The remaining portions of the 
boundary are formed by arbitrary straight lines. 
Area, 49,170 aq. m., or almost that of England. 
Long Island is the largest, and Manhattan, con- 
taining the most populous part of New York City, 
the most important of the many islands. 

The surface structuie of New York is remarkably 
diversified, and presents many contrasts of eleva- 
tion. The state is traversed by numerous chains, 
of mountains and bills, among which lie beautiful 
valleys. There is also much rolling land, and them 
are several extensive plains. The greatest eleva- 
tions are in the eastern and north-eastern parts of 
the state, hut nearly the whole of the south-eastern 
paitis hilly or mountainous. From this highland 
region the land slopes gradually, and declines in 
a series of terraces, north and west toward Lake 
Ontario. The most level portions are those border- 
ing that lake and the St Lawrence River. The 
mountainous region in the east is out by the gap 
of the Mohawk River. The nariow valley of this 
stream, once traversed by a mighty river which 
drained the great Ontario basin, joins at right 
angles the deep depression in which are Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, and the Hudson River. 
Both of these valleys pass directly through the 
Appalachian system of mountains, and divide the 
state into three distinct sections. The mountains 
are also disposed in three groups. The Adiron- 
daoks (highest point, Mount Marcy, 5400 feet), in 
the north-eastern part of the state, are completely 
isolated by the valleys of Lake Champlain and the 
Mohawk River from all other parts of the Appal- 


achian system. South of the Mohawk valley are 
the Catskills with various associated groups, ° .such 
as the Helderbeig and the Shawangnnk Mountains 
covering an area of about 500 sq. m. The Sliawan- 
gunk Mountains are continuous with the Blue 
or ICittatinny Mountains of Pennsylvania. The 
Taconic range of New England enters the state 
still farther south, and passes south-westerly into 
New Jersey. This range is cut liy the Hudson 
River, and forms the celebrated Highlands. 

The geology of New York is peculiarly inteiest- 
ing and comprehensive. With the exception of the 
Jurassic formations and a few others closely related 
in time with the Jura-Triaa, its rocks exhibit de- 
posits of nearly every period, fiom the primitive 
Archaean rocks to the Tertiary and recent alluvium. 
Briefly and superficially classified, the outcropping 
rocks are disposed as follows : In the north-eastern 
part of the state, with the Adirondack.? as acentie 
is a somewhat circular area of Archrean formation. 
Along the eastern side of the Hudson River and 
near its month, the Archaean rocks again appear 
and are continuous with the primitive formations 
of New England. Nearly surrounding the Adiron- 
dack region is a belt of Silurian rocks, which ex- 
tends southward along the western shore of the 
Hudson, and westward, bordering upon Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie. North of the Adiron- 
dack.? is a helL of Cambrian rocks, and south and 
west of the .Silurian holt the greater part of the 
foi inafion belongs to the Devonian age, with 
traces of Carboniferous deposits, hut no true coal- 
measures. There are in the state some extensive 
iron-mines, deposits of lead, copper, zinc, and other 
valuable minerals, and an abundance of building- 
stones. The Bait-springs, especially those of the 
Onondaga salt group, are of great value. There nie 
also valuable petroleum springs, and mineral and 
medicinal springs — the most noted are those at 
Saratoga, Ballston, Sharon, Richfield, Avon, mid 
New Lebanon. 

The most important river belonging entirely to 
the stale iK the Hudson (q.v.). The Oswego, 
draining a chain of lakes in the central part of 
the state, the Black, and the Genesee are affluents 
of Lake Ontario ; the St Lawrence forms part of 
the northern boundary ; the Niagara connects 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna, and the Allegany rise within and 
drain the southern portions of tlic slate. 

New York lies mainly in the lake region of 
North America. The eastern part of Lake Erie, 
one-half of Lake Ontario, and one-half of Lake 
Champlain are controlled by the state. Among the 
numerous lakes of north-eastern New' York, Lake 
George and the Adirondack lakes are the most 
noted. There are three groups of picturesque lakeB 
in central New York. The mountains, rivers, and 
lakes of New York make it famous for its scenery. 
Of this, one of the most notable features is the num- 
ber of waterfalls, among which the mighty Niagara 
is of course pre-eminent. Other beautiful falls are 
the Falls of the Genesee (q.v.), Trenton Falls, the 
ICoaterskill Falls in the Catskills, and those of 
Cohoes, Ticonderoga, and at Watkin’s Glen. 

The average temperature of New York is about 
47° F., with a range of over 100°. The climate 
is thus subject to extremes, hut is very healthful. 
Although tlie surface is so diversified, most of the 
soil is arable, and much of it is fertile. More than 
one-half the area of the state is under cultivation. 
The usual faim products are raised in abundance. 
In the lake valleys there are many vineyards. 
Hops and tobacco arc also important crops. _ In 
tlie vicinity of New York and the other laige cities 
market-gardening is a profitable occupation, and 
tlie highland regions yield excellent milk, butter, 
and cheese. But manufacturing is the leading 
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industry, and in the value of its manufactured 
products New York is the foremost state of the 
I'nion. Moreover, its geographical position and 
its natural avenues of communication with other 
parts of the country, together with the system of 
canals and railroads, make it the leading com- 
mercial state. Theie are several canals, of which 
the Erie (see Canal) is the most important. New 
York is the centre towards which nearly all the 
great railroads of the country tend, and within the 
state there are nearly 7R00 miles of i ail way. 

Previous to the coming of the whites the territory 
now known as New York was occupied by the 
Iioqnois (q.v.) Indians. Almost simultaneously, 
in 1009, Samuel Champlain discovered the lake 
which hears his name, and Henry Hudson explored 
the Hudson River as far as the present site of 
Albany. A few years later settlements were made 
hy tlie' Dutch, blit they were looked upon as in- 
truders by the English, who in 1064 forced them 
to surrender their city of New Amsterdam, which 
had grown up on Manhattan Island. The name 
was then changed to New York, and, with the 
exception of a short period in 1673, the city 
remained in the possession of the English till the 
war of the revolution. As in the other colonies, 
the eaily settlers endured many vicissitudes, and 
were at different times engaged in conflicts with 
the Indians. In the struggle for independence, in 
tlie war of 1812, and in the civil war New York 
played a prominent part. The physical structure 
i of the state lias made it a most important factor in 
the development of the nation, and in population, 
Wealth, and political influence it has always held 
the pre-eminence. 


With her gieat material piospeiity New York 
has not neglected the education of her people. 
There is no more complete school-system in the 
country. It includes more than il,000 school 
districts. There are eight normal schools in the 
state, and the normal college at New York City, 
beside many private schools and academies ; and 
there are nearly thiity colleges, univeirities, and 
schools of higher learning, not including theological 
seminaries and professional schools. 

Politically the state is divided into sixty 
counties; it letums the largest number (34) of 
membeis to congress. No other state has so 
many large cities and thriving, enterprising towns. 
New York City is the centie of a thickly populated 
district, which is second only to London in the 
number of its people and the importance of its 
commercial interests. The other most impoitant 
cities are Albany (the capital), Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Troy, Syracuse, Utica, Oswego, King- 


ston, Elmira, Poughkeepsie, Auburn, Cohoes, New- 
burgh, Yonkers, Long Island City, Binghamton, 
Schenectady, Lockport, Rome, Ogdenshurg, Water- 
town, Hudson, and Dnnkiik. Pop. (1800) 589,051; 
(1850)3,097,394; (1S80) 5,082, S71 ; (1800)5,997,853. 

New York City, tlie laigest and most import- 
ant city on the American continent, and the third 
wealthiest on the globe, is situated Copyiisht imi in us. 
on the east side of Hudson (here i>i J b. Lippiuwtt 
called North) River, at its eon- company. 

Alienee with the East River (q.v.), which opens into 
Long Island Sound. It lies in the state of New 
York, in a straight line 81 miles, and by the water- 
way about 12 miles fiom the ocean, in 40° 42' 43" N. 
lat., and 74° 0' 3" W. long. It comprises the island 
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of Manhattan, formed by the two rivers, which is 
separated from the mainland hy a narrow strait, 
the east portion of which is known as Harlem 
River, anit the west as Spuyten Duyvil Creek. It 
also includes several small islands in the inner 
bay and East River. In 1873 the city’s limits 
were extended so as to embrace 12,100 acres on 
the mainland, lying toward the east and north, 
in Westchester county, as far as tlie city of 
Yonkeis. Tlie total area of New York City now 
embraces 414 sq. m. Manhattan Island is 134 
miles long, with an average breadth of If mile. 
A rocky ridge runs through the upper part of 
its western side, rising to 238 feet, known as 
Washington Heights. With the exception of a 
small portion of wild and stony space, which is 
being utilised for ornamental purposes, the entire 
island is laid out in avenues ana streets, lined with 


houses ; its area includes several greens and parks. 
The lower part of the city has to_ a considerable 
extent been extended by filling in on the two 
river-sides. 

Tlie bar at Sandy Hook, 18 miles south of the 
city, which divides the Atlantic Ocean from tlie 
outer bay, is crossed hy two ship-channels, from 


21 to 32 feet deep at ebb-tide. Tlie lower bay 
covers 88 sq. m. for anchorage. Iu it are build- 


covers 88 sq. m. for anchorage. In it are build- 
ings for quarantine and hospital purposes, anil 
an anchored floating hospital-ship, in charge of 
a health-officer. The Narrows, through which all 
large ships pass ou their way to the inner harbour, 
is a strait between Long Island and Staten Island, 
about a mile in width, 8 miles distant from the 
city, in a south-easterly direction. This approach 


is defended by Forts Wadswoilh, Tompkins, anil 
Hamilton. Tflieve is also another channel leading 
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fmm tlie sea, tlnough the so-called Kills, around 
Staten Island, between it and Ihe New Jersey shore; 
only vessels of light draught can approach hy this 
mule. Vessels that come from the north and east, 
liy u ay of Long Island Sound, pass the fortifications 
at Throgg’s Neck on the mainland and Willett's 
Point on Long Island, about 10 miles frum the city; 
their nearer approach is hindered hy the rocky shoals 
and intricacies at Hell Gale (see BLASTING ). New 
York’s harbour or inner bay covers about 14 sip in.; 
it is one of the amplest, safest, and most pictur- 
esque on the glohe, open all the year round ; many 
waterways place it in easy communication with the 
interior. Bridges span the East River and Harlem 
River, and about thirty steam-ferries are in con- 
stant intercourse with the neighbouring shores. 
The island of Manhattan has nearly 25 miles of 
water-frontage, of which 13 miles are on the 
Hudson River side ; a large, unimproved part of 
the shore remains for future, extension. The city 
is the centre of finance anil commerce of the 
United States. Tt receives 13(1 per cent, of all the 
imports, and sends abroad 44 per cent, of the 
exports. Over 4000 steamers and 4000 sailing- 
vessels enter and clear in the coastwise trade, and 
2150 steamers and 5000 sailing-vessels in the foreign 
trade. The annual exports of merchandise in 1890 
amounted to about .$400,000,000, the imports to 
over $500 ; 000,000. There are more than seventy 
wooden piers an each river ; and for want of con- 
venient wharf accommodation several lines of 
foreign steamers have transferred their piers to the 
shores of Brooklyn and New Jersey, while a large 
amount of staple produce from the southern states 
and from distant lands is housed on the wharves 
and in the large storehouses of Brooklyn. Liberty 
Island, for a long time known as Bedloe’s Island, 
is situated in the harbour, about mile from 
the lower end of the city. In 1880 the famous 
Bartholdi (ipv.) statue wars erected on this spot, 
and occupies its central surface. The Now York 
and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge (see Brooklyn) 
spans the East River from opposite the old City 
Hall Park. 

Old New York is laid out very irregularly. Hero 
the money interests and wholesale trallie are cen- 
tred. Wall, New, anil Broad streets arc the great 
centres in which hanking and speculative enter- 
prises are conducted to an enormous extent. The 
first-named thoroughfare is lmvdly half a mile in 
length, hut in extent of business is perhaps un- 
equalled by any other locality on the globe. The 
newer part of the city, from 14th Street to the end 
of the island, northward, is divided into twelve 
great avenues anil several smaller ones, from 75 to 
150 feet in width, running north and south. These 
are crossed at right angles by streets, mostly 00 
feet in width, running from river to river. Fifth 
Avenue, the great modern central thoroughfare, 
divides the city into eastside and westside. Twenty 
street blocks measure a mile ; every tenth stieet is 
double the usual width, designed for business pur- 
poses. Among old inhabitants remote parts of the 
city still bear the names of former village sites. 
The original great thoroughfare, Broadway, runs a 
distinct, devious course through the regular street 
arrangement, making several short angles and 
turns through the middle of the island. On reach- 
ing 59th Street it resolves itself into a grand boule- 
vard. The streets, in general, are substantially 
paved, and at night well lighted by gas and elec- 
tric lights. Many, however, are suffered to remain 
in an unswept ami neglected condition. In the 
lower part of the city obstructions are often per- 
mitted permanently to occupy the sidewalks, and 
pedestrians are compelled, among carts and horses, 
to explore their way through tjie middle of the 
street. 


Night and day sumptuous passenger steamers 
pass up and down Hudson River, Long Island 
Sound, anil beyond the Narrows, down to the 
lower hay. Lines of railroads radiate from the 
Grand Central Depot ; others run from the oppo- 
site shores of New Jersey and Brooklyn. The 
large city depot is G95 feet long and 240 wide ■ 
about 1 25 trains arrive and depart daily. Several 
of the city’s avenues are traversed their full length 
hy elevated steam passenger-railroads, built °on 
wroughl-iron structures, which fiom early dawn to 
midnight carry crowds of local passengers. Besides 
these there are many lines of home and cable train- 
ways, and a few worked hy electric agency. Al- 
ready these modes of conveyance are so overtaxed 
that additional travelling facilities are urgently 
demanded. More ri\ er-bridges, aviaduct avenue 
subterranean roadways, and tunnelling under the 
rivers are in active contemplation ; for most of 
those enterprises charters have already been 
granted. Tlie number of houses is estimated at 
above 120,000, mostly built of red brick, the better 
class of blown sandstone, a few of wood. Besides 
those there are stores built of iron, brown and 
yellow sandstone, and a few of marble; little 
granite is being used in modern structures. The 
construction of wooden buildings in the lower part 
of the city lias been interdicted. The modem 
tendency is to build roomy, tall, fireproof and 
semi-liiepioof .structures for apartment-houses anti 
for business purposes, the internal ascents of which 
are made, from story io story, hy mechanical 
elevators. Most of these structures range from 75 
to 100 feet in height, and are costly and elegant. 
Among prominent public edifices are noteworthy : 
the City Ilall, County Court-house, Custom-house, 
Tieasury Building, Tombs (prison), Barge Office, 
Masonic Temple, Academy of Design, Cooper 
Union, l’ost-oiliee, Produce Exchange, Madison 
Square Garden Ilall, University of the City of 
New York, Lenox Library, Temple Emanuel, 
Trinity Church, and tlie Roman Catholic cathednil, 
besides numerous large, imposing hotels and palatial 
dwellings and business depots. In many cases 
vaulted basements and snb-oellais are laid out 
under the buildings and sidewalks on an extensive 
scale. Among the apartment-houses conspicuous 
for size and luxurious appointments are Navarro’s 
Spanish Flats, the Dakota, Gerlacli, Knickerbocker, 
Florence, and Central Park structures. In out-of- 
the-way side streets the dependent and poorer 
classes are huddled logullior in equally tall, lirick- 
builL, dirty, yardless tenement houses. Immense 
retail bazaars and arcades are found on Broad- 
way, Grand Stieet, 14th, 23d, and 125lli Streets, 
and 3d, Gtli, and 8tli Avenues. 

The city government is under a mayor and hoard 
of aldermen ; these offices are mosLly filled hy 
adopted citizens from Ireland and Germany, who 
form a large part of the city’s voting elements. 
The police force numbers 3420 men ; there are 
thirty-five station-houses, where prisoners aie tem- 
porarily conveyed, and shelter is provided for ihe 
homeless at night. New York has a paid fire- 
department, conducted at an annual expense of 
$2,000,000, and divided into 70 companies ; 1039 
well-trained men and 337 horses are employed.' Its 
appointments include, among others, 89 steam fire- 
engines, 15 trucks, and 84 telegraph stations. The 
lighting of tlie city is mostly done with gas, al- 
though electric lighting is gradually being brought 
into use. Of public gas-lamps there are some 
25,000. Four gas companies are in operation, and 
have together about 900 miles of mains laid under 
ground. The Croton Aqueduct conveys to the 
city an ample supply of soft water from the Croton 
River and its lakes, a distance of about 40 miles, 
to the four reservoirs of the city (see Aqueduct). 
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In Central Park the retaining reservoir holds 

1.030.000. 000 gallons, the receiving reservoir 

130.000. 000 gallons, the distributing reseivoir on 
5th Avenue 20, 000,000 gallons ; at High Ihidge 
there is also a high-service leservoir, with a 
capacity uf 11,000,000 gallons. The non niain- 
pipes are little short of 500 miles in length. 
Electric telegiaphs and telephones are laigely in 
use, The New York General Post-office liuiliiing, 
erected of granite, at a cost of §6,500,000, was liist 
occupied in 1875. It is situated in what was 
formerly known as the City Hall Park, in the 
lower part of the city. More than 2500 persons 
are here employed. There aie 18 stations and 20 
suh-stations in various parts of the city, and 1600 
lamp-post boxes. A federal commissioner now 
receives and attends to the wants of immigrants. 
In some years the immigration by way of New 
York has risen to nearly half a million. 

The Battery Green encloses twenty -one acres, 
planted with trees, shrubbery, and glass, anil 
occupies the most southern point of Manhattan 
Island ; it marks the original site of Nien Amster- 
dam. After the American revolution it was used 
foi military anil civic displays, and from that time 
until near the middle of the 10th century was the 
fashionable promenade. On its west side is Castle 
Garden (q.v. ). The grading of Cential Park was 
begun in 1857. It is laid out in the highest style 
of art, containing walks, drives, and bridle-paths, 
and is deeoratud with artificial lakelets, fountains, 
bridges, monuments, statues, recieative and gulden 
structures. It also holds the Egyptian obelisk, 
brought from Alexandria in 1880. Within the 
park coniines, besides the reservoirs, are the Museum 
of Art and buildings for a zoological collection, 
while 1 annex ’ grounds contain the Museum of 
Natural History. Central Park comprises S43 
acres, extends from 59th to 110th Street, and is 
hounded by 5th and 8th Avenues ; its dimensions 
are thus 2j- miles by % mile. Riverside Park is a 
narrow, irregular strip of land, running alongside 
the Hudson from 72<l to 130th Street, much used 
for rilling and driving purposes. On the newly- 
acquireil mainland two extensive parka have been 
laid out — Jerome anil Van Coitlaiidt — the (irst 
named being used as a racecourse. 

New York has 97 local fire-insurance companies, 
10 local marine-insurance companies, 39 local life- 
insurance companies, 83 commercial hanks (of 
which several have a capital of §5,000,000), 23 
savings-banks, and 15 trust-companies. About 288 
newspapers (daily, weekly, anil monthly) are pub- 
lished — some of them are in foreign languages ; 
the prominent journals occupy immense buildings. 
Dispensaries, hospitals, and charitable institutions 
are numerous. Homes for the aged and crippled, 
the insane, idiots, blind, deaf anil dumb, magdaiens, 
and foundlings are provided. Of church buildings 
there are about 400 — 91 Episcopal, 8S Methodist, 
84 Presbyterian, 59 Roman Catholic, 54 Baptist, anil 
29 Jewish. There are congregations of Christian 
Israelites, Swedenborgians, Salvation Aimyists, 
Spiritualists, Negroes, and Chinese. Uf the public 
schools 47 are primary and 85 grammar-schools, each 
jointly under a male and female principal. Many 
children of Roman Catholic parents are being with- 
held from these institutions, in favour of parish 
schools of their own denomination. The day attend- 
ance at public schools averages 307,000 ; at evening 
schools about 20,000. There are tlnee general 
colleges — Columbia, the University of the City of 
New York, the College of the City of New York, 
and the Normal College, belonging to the public- 
school system. Besides these there are many special 
colleges and academies, Union Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian), the Protestant Episcopal General 
Theological Seminary, &c. Among libraries may be 


named the Astor, with 240,090 volumes ; Mercantile, 
207,000; Columbia College, 105,000; Apprentice^’, 
84,000 ; Historical Society, 72,000 ; and Society, 

70,000. Besides these theie are a number of free 
circulating libraries. The Museum of Ait, Museum 
of Natural History, and Lenox Gallery aic fiee 
to the public. Annual exhibitions of paintings and 
statuary are held at the Academy of Derign and 
other places, and of mechanical inventions at the 
hall of the American Institute. The theatres 
number 24, besides an opera-house and numerous 
concert-halls. Among the wealthy club life is 
rapidly on the increase ; in a few instance.' it 
extenila to the gathering of women. Noted clubs 
are the Manhattan, Union, New York, St Nicholas, 
Knickerbocker, Union League, Univeisity, Lotus, 
Harmonic, and Centuiy. Of musical clubs and 
singing societies tlieie are many, mostly under 
German leadeisliip and patronage. Prominent are 
the Lieilerkianz, with 1600 members, and Arion, 
with 800 members. The principal orchestral society 
is the Philharmonic. 

John Verrazani, a Florentine narigator, was the 
first European who enteied New Yoik hay, in 1525. 
Ilis exploration was interrupted by a storm that 
compelled him to put to sea without making a 
settlement. In 1009 Hemy Hudson enteied Hudson 
River, anil, tiading villi the aborigines, ascended 
the stream fur about a bundled miles. In 1614 the 
Dutch built a fort on Manhattan Island, and in 
1623 a permanent settlement was made, named 
Nieu Amsterdam. In 1674 Manhattan Island came 
into the possession of Gieat Britain, who gave it the 
name New York, in honour of James, Duke of 
York. At the time of the American Revolution 
the city’B population was less than that of Phila- 
delphia and Boston. It was evacuated by the forces 
of Great Britain in 1783, and from 1785 to 1789 
was the seat of government of the United States. 
In 1774 the city census, taken by government, 
showed a population of 22,S61 ; ( 1800 ) 60,489 ; 
(1825) 166,136; (1850) 550,394; (1860 ) 813,669; 
(1S70) 942,292; (1880) 1,206,590; (1890) 1,513,501. 
A recounting was made by the city police in the 
last-named year, under the direction of the mayor, 
in which Hie returns amounted to 1,710,713 persons. 
Should we add the populations of seveial adjacent 
cities that bear a suburban relation to the great 
metropolis, the busy hive would count no less than 
three million people. See Histories by Losdng 
(2 vols. 1885) anil by Roosevelt (1891). 

JiCW Zealand, a British colony ill the South 
Pacific Ocean, comprises three main islands — named 
the North Island, the South or Middle Island, and 
Stewart Island, the last being much the smallest — 
besides a number of islets near the coast. The 
North and South Islands are long anil narrow, so 
that no place is more than 75 miles from the coast. 
Their position relative to Australia is much the 
same as that of Turkey to England, ns they lie 1200 
miles more to the east and stretch 600 miles farther 
south. The main islands have a length of 1100 
miles, and lie between 34° 22' and 47° 18' S. lat. and 
166° 27' and 178° 34' E. long. Projected on the map 
of Europe, these latitudes would begin in central 
France anil end in the north of Africa. The total 
area of the colony is 106,240 sq. in., or about one- 
eighth less than that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Cook Strait, a deep and somewhat stormy passage 
of 13 miles at the narrowest part, separates the 
North and South Islands. Foveaux Strait, about 
15 miles in width, divides the South Island from 
Stewart Island, 

Coast Features . — In its northern half the North 
Island is deeply indented by the sea, and contains 
many excellent harbours ; the southern half has but 
one harbour, that of Wellington or Port Nicholson 
in the south-west corner. The coast of the South 
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Wand is little broken except in the north-east 
and south-west coineis, wheiethe country is moun- 
tainous ; hut the volcanic projections of Banks 
and Otago peninsulas supply commodious harbours, 
which have been greatly impioved by moles and 
(hedging. The ports carrying on the gieat import 
and export trade of the colony are Auckland, 
Napier, and Wellington in the Noith island, and 
Lyttelton, Dunedin (Port Chalmers), and Blult 
Harbour in the South Island. Coasting steamers 
call at numinous minor ports, the chief being, in 
the North Island, the Bay of Islands, Tanranga, 
Gisborne, Foxton, Wanganui, New Plymouth, 
Manukau, and Kaipaia; and in the South Island, 
Nelson, Picton, Akaroa, Timarn, Oamaru, Hoki- 
tika, Greynionth, and Westport. The harbours of 
Titnaru and Oamaru consist of spacious basins 
enclosed by massive concrete moles. Those at 
Greynionth and Westport have been constructed at 
great expense at the mouths of the rivers Grey and 
11 n 1 1 er to facilitate the shipping of the excellent 
coal found in vast ipiantities in the neighbouring 
hills. Laige sums have been spent in improving 
the harbours of the colony. 

Surface . — New Zealand is composed of rocks 
of all geological ages, and the chief mountain- 
chains are of great antiquity. A third of the 
North Island is covered by recent volcanic rocks 
and their debris. Both islands are mountainous, 
hut this is especially true of the South Island. 
Each is traversed by a great mountain-chain 
running in a north-east and south-west direction, 
which practically divides them into an eastern and 
a western side, between which traffic is mainly 
canicd on by sea. In the North Island the east 
and west sides are connected by two railways, one 
of them passing through the beautiful Manawatu 
Gorge, and also by a coach-road passing over the 
ranges west of Ilawke Bay. Besting on the main 
chain of the Ninth Island on its west side lies a 
vast triangular plateau, the eastern border of which 
constitutes the volcanic belt of New Zealand. On 
this stand up two extinct volcanoes — the majestic 
cone of Mount Egmont, near the west coast, anil the 
massive Iiuapelm (1)10.3 feet) in the centre, with 
the active cone of Tougaiiio hard by. The lattei 
still gives oil' steam and smoke, hut has not ejected 
lava in historic times. In this plateau the chief 
rivers of the North Island take their rise. The 
Waikato, the largest and longest, passes through 
the beautiful Lake Tanpo, and at length Hows out 
on tho west coast. A few of the rivers are navi- 
gable for small vessels ill their lower course. The 
North Island contains many extensive plains of 
low elevation and remarkable fertility, besides 
large areas of fern-clad or grassy hills well fitted 
for occupation. The favonralde climate renders 
even the upland plateaus capable of close settle- 
ment. The better lands of the South Island are 
now mostly taken up, though far from closely 
settled, hut in the North Island there remain vast 
tracts of excellent land waiting to he cleared and 
occupied. Much of it belongs to the natives, who 
are no longer reluctant to sell their lands at a fail- 
price. Two-thirds of the South Island is covered 
by the broad and lofty chain of the Southern Alps, 
and its eastern and southern ollshoots. It cul- 
minates in Mount Cook, towering to a height of 
12,349 feet amid many other snow-clad peaks, and 
mantled by glaciers of greater magnitude than any 
in the Alps of Europe. This elevated region is 
p_enetrated_ by the great valleys of the numerous 
rivers flowing away to the cast and south. These 
have all a rapid fall, are liable to sudden iloods, 
and being snow-fed have a much larger volume in 
summer than in winter. Their valleys sometimes 
open out into extensive upland plains having a hot, 
dry summer, and a sharp but bright winter. The 


piincipal rivers are the Buller, Waimakariri 
Waitaki, Clulha, and AVaiau. The chief lowlands 
of the South Island lie to the east and south of the 
main chain. The vast Canterbury plains, in many 
parts of great fertility, skirt the east const, anil 
the Southlands plain, equally extensive, lies be- 
tween the mountains of Otago and the south 
coast. Much of the east and south-east seahoaid 
and interior is occupied by fertile downs and low 
hills. The west coast consists of a narrow belt of 
low land clothed with impenetrable foiest, save 
where miners and farming setlleis have made 
clearings, and where the bioad river-beds come 
down to the sea. A coach-road passes over the 
main chain at a height of 3000 feet, connectin'' 
Canterbury and AA'estland, and a railway was in 1890 
in course of construction along the same picturesque 
but difficult route. In the North Island much of 
the finest land is covered by forests of tropical 
luxuriance, which ascend the mountains to a height 
of 4000 feet, but the greater part of the South 
Island is very scantily supplied with timber, and 
mountains and lowlands alike are open and well 
giassed, yielding good pasture even in their natural 
condition. The great peninsula north of Manukau 
Harbour differs from the rest of New Zealand in 
enjoying a humid semi-tropical climate. Much of 
tills region is admirably lilted for cottage hus- 
bandry, and the fruits of the wanner latitudes 
grow m great abundance and perfection. Settlers 
can here live like the peasantry of Spain and Italy, 
growing Mowers for perfumes, mai/e, ligs, olives, 
giapes, oianges, lemons, mulberries, and other 
tender fruits. This district is the home of the 
noble kauri pine, ami supplies most of the kauri 
gum brought to the market. The mimoious inlets 
and the large Wairoa Biver give ready access to the 
best of the land. 

Climate . — The climate of New Zealand is one of 
tho host and healthiest in the world. The rale of 
mortality has been decreasing for a number of 
years, and is now as low as fl'O-l per thousand. 
Diseases from malaria are unknown. Owing to 
the great length of tho islands the climate presents 
considerable variety, and the direction of the moun- 
tain-chains increases the dill'ereuco due to latitude 
alone. The average temperature is remarkably 
equable at all seasons, and the air is singularly 
fresh, being constantly agitated by winds that blow 
over a boundless expanse of ocean. The climate is 
such as Italy would have if it were 1000 miles from 
the neatest continent. The average daily range of 
temperature is 20°. The average annual tempera- 
ture of the North Island is 7°, and of the South Island 
4°, higher than that of London. Near the western 
seaboard the climate is more equable and much 
inoister than on the long eastern and northern 
slopes. More rain falls than in England, and the 
weather is generally more changeable, hut there 
are fewer wet days. The country is everywhere 
well watered, and prolonged droughts are unknown. 
Snow seldom falls even in the southern lowlands, 
and it usually melts in a day. The mildness of the 
winter allows cattle and horses to remain in the 
fields without shelter, ami even in the south dairy 
cows are housed at nighL only for a few months. 
The prevailing winds blow from the south-west and 
are often chilly and lioisterons. Other winds are 
light, with fine weather ; hut iiei ce gales are often 
experienced near Cook Strait and along the 
eastern edge of the plateau-like ofi'slioots of the 
Southern Alps. 

Scenery . — For variety, picturesqueness, and wild 
grandeur, the scenery of New Zealand is unrivalled 
in the southern hemisphere, and the colony is 
rapidly becoming to Australia and the far East 
what Switzerland is to Europe. In the North 
Island is the wonderland of the volcanic belt, 
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remarkable for its hot lakes and pools, which 
possess great curative virtue for all rheumatic anil 
skin diseases, its boiling geysers, steaming fnma- 
roles, sulphur-basins, and pumice plains. These and 
other interesting phenomena are scattered broad- 
cast over a wide belt, stretching from the extinct 
Ruapehu to the active volcano of White Island in 
the Bay of Plenty. The exquisite siliceous terraces 
of Kotomahaua, once the cynosure of the island, are 
now buried beneath the debris of Mount Tarawera, 
shattered to dust by the gigantic steam explosion 
of June 1886. This region show’s bettei perhaps 
than any other quarter of the globe the senile and 
expiring efforts of a prolonged cycle of volcanic 
activity, and every part of it can he explored with- 
out hardship and in perfect security. A well- 
appointed sanatorium is carried on at llotoiua by 
| the government for the healing of the people of the 
Australian colonies, and is much frequented. Earth 
tremois and slight earthquakes are not uncommon 
in the neighbourhood of Cook Strait, hut they 
have done less harm since the colony was settled 
than earthquakes have done in England during 
the same period. In the South Island the Central 
Alps of the Mount Cook district display to the 
visitor the grandest glaciers in the temperate zones, 
splendid clusters of snowy mountain-peaks, amt 
stupendous valleys set off' by a series of placid 
yellow-tinted lakes. Farther south the Otago 
lakes— Wanaka, Wakatipn, Te Anau, and Mani- 
pori, embosomed in mountains 6000 to 8000 feet 
liigii — present some of the finebt lake and mountain 
scenery in the world, and prove an unfailing source 
of delight to sightseers from every land. The south- 
west coast of Otago is pierced by a series of deep 
and tranquil sounds of exquisite beauty, charming 
the beholder now with their picturesque variety’, 
and anon with their precipitous grandeur and 
impressive quietness and gloom. Milford Sound, 
near which are the famous Sutherland Falls, 1804 
feet in height, is justly reckoned one of the finest 
sights the world has to show. 

Fauna ancl Flora . — New Zealand is a group of 
true oceanic islands, having been severed from all 
adjoining lands for countless ages. Originally it 
contained no mammals except two species of bat, 
The next highest animals were a few small and 
harmless lizards, the largest being the remarkable 
'tuatam,' famous for its median pineal eye bidden 
under the skin of the head. Among the birds are 
several parrots, one of which — the mountain Ivea 
(q.v. ) — lias recently' acquired the habit of kill- 
ing sheep by peeking the flesh of the loins, 
and several wingless kiwis (see APTERYX), the 
puny surviving relatives of the gigantic Moas 
(q.v.), now extinct, hut in former times the lords 
of creation in these islands. The Maoris brought 
dogs with them, and doubtless the native rat also. 
Cook gave them pigs, whose wild descendants are 
still common enough in spots remote from settle- 
ment. The colonists introduced the common 
domesticated animals of Europe, which all thrive 
to perfection. Many kinds of English birds, and 
also black swans from Australia have been estab- 
lished in the country, and they are now numer- 
ous, and in some cases very troublesome. Most 
unfortunately rabbits also have been acclima- 
tised, and they swarm in such numbers as 
to be a serious pest, which it costs more than 
£100,000 a year to keep in check. Fresh-water 
fishes of many kinds have been introduced with 
great success, but salmon have proved hard to 
establish. The honey and humble bees multiply to 
an extraordinary degree. In fact, acclimatisation 
experiments have proved only too successful, and 
the colony would gladly' pay a million or more to 
be rid of rabbits, sparrows, and linnets alone. 
Nearly all the native trees and shrubs are ever- 


green. The most important plants are the timber- 
tiees. The best pine is the kauri, hut rimu, matai, 
and totaia aie also of gieat economic value. 
Many other foiest trees — beeches, latas, puriri, 
kowliai, &c.— yield excellent timber. The Plmi- 
mium or native flax thrives best in wet ground, 
and glows wild in great profusion. The smaller 
native glasses yield excellent pastuie, ami the tall 
‘toi-toi’ and Dantlionia surpass the well -known 
pampas grass in elegance of form. Feins of many 
kinds gieatly abound, including numerous tiee- 
ferns. The f l nit and other trees of temjieiate 
zones thrive admirably, and a gieat variety hu» 
been already introduced. European grasses and 
trefoils spread with great rapidity, and so do w eeds 
of every kind, especially svveetbriar, gorse, thistles, 
eat’s-ear, sorrel, and docks. Most of these plants 
grow with a luxuriance unknown in England. 
Many ganien flowers have also run wild. 

Soil and Prodintions . — The deepei alluvial soils 
and the extensive tracts of limestone formation 
are both extremely fertile. Considerable tracts of 
the Can tei bury and the inland plains aie shallow 
and arid, anil require iirigation, which is now 
extensively applied. The- rest of the lowlands is 
clayey and heavier to work, but yields a good retm n 
for tillage or under pasture. The best lands of the 
North Island regularly cany 8 to 10 sheep per acie 
on the sown pastmes alone. On good laud wheul 
yields a return of 60 to 70 bushels an acie, ami oats 
do still bettei. The aveiage yield of cereals per 
acre is : wheat, 23 bushels ; oats, 32 bushels ; and 
barley, 27 bushels ; while potatoes give 5J tons ; 
and this with the simplest farming, foi manuring 
of any kind is little used. In 18SD, to which yeai 
all the other statistics refer unless otherwise men- 
tioned, the aggregate production of wheat and 
oats was 8,448,506 bushels and 13,673,584 bushels. 
The area ploughed and laid down in grass or 
crops was 4,414,180 acies, while 3J million acres 
vveie sown with grass without ploughing, chiefly 
in the fern and forest lands of the Noitli Island. 
The people are a farming people, and tlieii chief 
employment is the raising of agricultuial and 
pastoral produce. The volume of these produc- 
tions may be judged from the present value of 
the exports, the entire home consumption of the 
articles exported being of course piuvideil for in 
addition. Wool amounted to £3,976,375, the pro- 
duce of 154 million sheep. The home consump- 
tion was 3,556,004 lb. Cereals gave £973,983, 
wheat being £489,728 anil oats £360,080. Includ- 
ing flour, meal, bran, &c., the whole export of 
giain pioduce was £1,248,866. This produce went 
chiefly to Australia, wheat alone going in quantity 
to London. Frozen, preseived, and salted meats 
vveie valued at £922,221, the frozen meat alone 
reaching £783,374. Nearly a million frozen sheep 
were slapped to England, and it is believed that the 
pastures will in a few years yield twice as large a 
supply. Notwithstanding this enoimous drain on 
the flocks of the colony, they become every year 
finer and more numerous, since settlers find the 
rearing of sheep and cattle-more remunerative and 
less toilsome than growing cereals, while the value 
of their produce is less aliected by sudden fluctua- 
tions in prices. Kauri gum, chiefly shipped to 
America, was £329,590. Dairy produce exported 
reached, a value of £213,945, the home consumption 
of these articles being also very large. The ex- 
ports of butter and cheese have greatly increased 
in recent years. Phonnimn fibre was valued at 
£361,182, a total many times greater than the 
average yearly export of this article. See Flax 
(New Zealand). Among miscellaneous exports 
are skins and hides, £276,393 ; timber, £199,293 ; 
tallow, £159,460; potatoes, £93,996; leather, 
£65,487; seeds, £45,239; bacon and hams, £31,150; 
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hops, £15,963 ; onions, £12,963 ; oysteis, £8745 ; 
fungus (for the Chinese market), £15,903. 

Minerals . — The chief mineral pioduct is gold, 
mainly derived from alluvial woi kings. The total 
expoit up to 1889 was 11,625,028 oz. , and for that 
year 203,211 oz. For years this export has been 
declining in value, hut recent developments of 
alluvial mining promise a considerable perman- 
ent increase. Silver, lead, copper, antimony, 
and manganese are produced in small quantities, 
and by crude processes. Thu coal raised in 1889 
was 586,445 tons. The import of this mineral is 
less than a fifth of the home production, artd comes 
chiefly as return cargo front New South Wales. 
The coal of the extensive fields near Creymouth 
and Westport is unsurpassed in quality for gas 
and steam ] imposes. Brown coal and lignite aie 
mined in nrost parts of the colony, and attend sup- 
plies of cheap fuel. The other mineral resources 
are little developed, but the recent success irr 
smelting the iron sand which abounds on the west 
coast of the North Island seems to prove the dawn 
of a great and permanent iiotr- working industry. 
The number of miners is about 23,000, or 4 per 
cent, of the population, 

Manufactures . — The manufactures are entirely 
of articles largely consumed in the colony. They 
are stimulated by high protective duties, are rapidly 
growing, and alford employment to a large part 
of the population. The chief are woollen cloths, 
wools, hosiery, blankets, soap, candles, leather, 
biscuits and confectionery, hoots and shoes, paper, 
machinery and implements, apparel, ropes and 
twine, beer, <k'c. 

Trade . — The volume of foreign trade increases 
every year, and for several years the exports have 
exceeded tiie imports. The excess of expoits over- 
imports grew from £020,034 in 1887 to £3,042,168 
in 1889, This implies that the colony is rapidly 
paying oil old debts. These wiped oil, home capital 
will grow lapidly, and exports will terrd to balance 
imports. In 1889 the total exports were £9,339,205, 
and the total imports £0,297,097. Of the exports 
there went to Britain £0,599,082, to Australia 
£2,145,671, and to tire United States £341,362. 
Of imports, £4,120,311 came from Britain, £1,107, 132 
from Australia, and £342,436 fiorn America. 

Finance, the. — The consolidated revenue was 
£4,209,247, and the expenditure £4,121,842. The 
chief sources of revenue are customs duties (average 
25 per cent, ad valorem), stamps, post-office, tele- 
graph and railway profits, property-tax, mid pas- 
toral rents. The net public debt (March 1890) was 
£37,284,518, hearing an annual charge of £1,851,421. 
There were 1S13 miles of railway, which cost nearly 
£15,000,000, and yielded a profit of £412,782, nearly 
3 per cent, on the capital invested. The railways 
have proved an excellent investment. They and 
the telegraph lines belong to the state, though 
there are two private railways of considerable 
importance. The telegraph lines measure 11,827 
miles, and a telephone service is provided in all 
the larger towns, Three submarine cables connect 
the North and South Islands, and two the colony 
and New South Wales, thus bringing New Zealand 
into telegraphic communication with the rest of 
the world. For the purpose of levying the pro- 
perty-tax, the property in the colony is valued at 
£218,033,039. All debts deducted, there remains a 
national capital stock of £128,521,234, created in 
fifty years by the industry of a community number- 
ing on the average less than the population of a 
second-rate English city. 

Education .— Liberal provision is made for the 
education of the people, and only 9000 persons 
above ten years of age are unable to read and 
write. Elementary education is free, compulsory, 
and secular. A highly efficient education is given 


at the 1155 public schools, which aie attended by 
115,456 scholars, and maintained at a cost of 
£394,088 a year. Tlieie aie also 72 schools for the 
natives (Maoiis) alone, costing £10,000 a yeai 
Higher schools for boys and for gills aie numerous 
and many of them have valuable endowments’ 
These aie attended by 2147 pupils, and cost £43 aoo 
a yeai. There are three university colleges’ at 
Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin lespectively 
attended by 588 students. They aie affiliated to 
the University of New Zealand, established by 
royal charter. It is only an examining body, and 
has granted 230 degrees in aits, science, medicine 
law, and mining. 

Settlement, Ac . — More than 19 million acies 
have been already alienated by the ciown. Theie 
were (December 1889) 37,432 fieehuhlers of aieaa 
of 5 acres or more, of whom 35,548 held 1000 acies 
or less. About 400,000 acres have been taken up 
foi settlement annually for some yeais. Buuil 
lands may be acquhed cheaply, and on most lilieial 
teims. Selectois aie lestricted to 640 acies of 
first-class, and to 2000 acies of second-class land. 
Land is sold lor cash mostly at auction, or taken 
up on defeired payment (the price being paid in 
equal instalments spread over 14 years), or on pei- 
petual lease, the annual rent being 5 per cent, on 
the capital value, by paying which the freehold 
can be secured at any time. The last is much the 
most popular form of tomue, In 1889 the aveiage 
price of cash lands was 19s. Gd. an acre, the aver- 
age yeaily instalment on defeired payment lands 
Is. 9d., and the aveiage rent on perpeLual lease 
lands lOil. 

Population . — In 1851 the white population was 
20,707 ; ( 1801 ) 99,022; ( 1871 ) 256,260; ( 1881 ) 489,933; 
(1880 ) 578,482. In 1889 the pop. was 020,279, 
exclusive of 42,000 Maoris. More than half the 
people have been horn in the colony, and only 
13,000 are of non-British descent. Nowhere out 
of England does so puie an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity exist. Theic are 4500 Chinese residents. 
Five-sixths of the people aie Protestants. Angli- 
cans piedominate in Canterbury, and Presbyterians 
in Otago, and there are many Wesleyans. 

Political Divisions, Ac . — Up to 1878 the Noitli 
Island was divided into four provinces : Auckland, 
Hawke Bay, Taranaki, and Wellington ; and the 
South Island into live : Nelson, Marlborough, 
Canterbury, Westland, and Otago. These aie 
now- known as piovincial districts, and, though sub- 
divided into numerous counties, retain gieat geo- 
graphical importance, as they mostly foim distinct 
natural divisions of the country. Wellington is 
the capital and seat of government (pop. 30,000). 
Auckland is the largest city (pop. 50,000). The 
other chief towns are Napier, Wanganui, and New 
Plymouth in the North Island ; and Nelson, Blen- 
heim, Christcliuicli (40,000), Tiina.ru, Oninani, 
Dunedin (44,000), and Invercargill in the South 
Island. Stewart Island lias a sparse population on 
the north-east coast, and several excellent har- 
bours. 

Maoris . — The Maoiis, as the natives call them- 
selves, belong to the Polynesian race. Tradition 
says they came to New Zealand twenty-seven 
generations ago fiom Hawaiki, an island of the 
Pacific not identified with any certainty; but the 
real date of their migration is quite unknown, 
They probably displaced or absorbed an earlier and 
darker indigenous race, and this mixtiue would ex- 
plain the diversity of type still found among them. 
From the first they were brave, generous, and war- 
like. About as tall as Englishmen, they have strong 
muscular frames, with legs that are short for their 
stature, The head is well shaped, and, though the 
lips are generally thick, the features are. not 
unpleasing, and are often handsome. The skin is 
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usually an olive-brown. Most of them have long 
blank slightly waved hair, but in some it is 
reddish. Tattooing, once practised by both sexes, 
in now almost abandoned. The punctures were 
made with a hammer and a small-toothed chisel, 
and were stained with the soot from kauri gum. 
The patterns, which extended over the face, hips, 
tlli'dis, lie., consisted of ornamental spirals and 
scrolls, elaborated according to the wearer’s rank. 
The women wore but slightly adorned in this fashion. 
The priests had great influence, and could at will 
make any person or object ‘tapn’ or Tabu (q.v.) — 
i.e. sacred and inviolable. This was partly a 
religious and partly a political institution, and it 
was always respected by mutually hostile tribes, 
even in times of war. Cannibalism was universally 
prevalent as part of their system of warfare. The 
Fast known instance of it occurred in 1S43. Infanti- 
cide, commonly practised in tlrcir heathen days, is 
now everywhere abolished, as is the case "with 
slavery and polygamy. They marry early, hud 
have few children, three to a family on the average. 
Many die in infancy and childhood. At the time of 
Cook's visit, and down to the formation of the 
colony, the tribes lived in a chronic state of war- 
fare, They fought with clubs and spears of heavy 
wood and stone, and made excellent fortifications. 
Their most remarkable weapon was a short club, 
often made of nephrite, and called a mere. 
Among the chiefs these weapons descended fiom 
father to son, and were regarded as precious heir- 
looms. Other nephrite weapons were highly valued 
and very costly. Firearms aie now in common 
use among them, but in the olden time they had 
no knowledge of pottery and metals or even of the 
bow and arrow. Their alphabet contains only 
fourteen letteis, and every word and syllable ends 
in a vowel. Their names of places, livers, &c. 
have generally passed into current use among 
the colonists.' The language is rich and sonor- 
ous, and well adapted for the oratory, songs, and 
lyric poetry of which they were passionately 
fond. Five-sixths of their numbers are nominally 
Christians. Those living within or on the border 
of settlement are becoming gradually assimilated 
to the colonists, wearing European dress, &c. In 
remote parts they are even now content with a 
blanket for a garb. They still own large areas of 
laud, on which they raise ciops and keep great 
numbers of sheep, but they are not very industrious. 
They all wish to have their childien educated, and 
send them regularly to school. They have a special 
franchise, and elect four members to the House of 
Representatives ; two of their chiefs are members 
of the Legislative Council. In Cook’s time they 
numbered 100,000, but there are now uo more than 
42,000, who almost all live in the North Island. 
The 'King movement’ has at length died out, 
and the haughty and sullen ‘ King tribes ’ are 
giving up the seclusion into which they retired 
after the last native war. 

History . — Tasman discovered the islands in 1642 
and called them Nova Zcclanda, hut Cook first 
made them known to the world. He surveyed the 
coasts and learned a great deal about the people 
in 1769 and following years. At the beginning 
of the 19th century wlialing-ships began to fre- 
quent the coasts and to have intercourse with 
the natives, while a trade in kauri spars and 
native Jlax sprang up with the young settlement 
at Sydney Cove. This trade was stimulated by 
the eager desire of the Maoris for guns, tools and 
utensils of iron, and blankets. The introduction of 
guns made the constant tribal wars more deadly 
than ever, and brutal slaughter greatly thinned 
the number of the people. The continual fighting 
and disorder caused the British government to 
include the islands in the territory of New South 


Wales, and soon led to the cession of the colony to 
the British crown by the treaty of Waitangi (1840). 
By this tieatv the native title to the soil was 
guaranteed, and every acre since sold lias been 
duly paid for. Missionaries settled in the north in 
1814, and soon formed a network of stations over 
the Noith Island. Within twenty years their 
labours were crowned with remai Table success, not 
only in converting the people, lint equally in 
encouraging a more peaceful and civilised moile of 
life. The colony was planted in 1840 by the 
New Zealand Company, who with auxiliary associa- 
tions founded successively the settlements of 
Wellington, Nelson, Taranaki, Otago, and Canter- 
bury. The earliest and most irregular settlement 
was at the Bay of Islands. For a time the capital 
was fixed at Auckland, lmt in 1863 it was tians- 
ferred to AVellington. A series of native wars 
began in 1S43 anil ended in 1869, since which year 
the colony has enjoyed complete peace. The wars 
arose partly from jealousy of the power and 
iniluence of the colonists, but chiefly from endless 
disputes about land sales, which weie greatly com- 
plicated by the vague tribal tenure ou which laud 
was held by the natives. All through the wais, 
which were brought to an enrl by the unaided 
colonists, the trade and population of the colony 
grew at a rapid rate. Self-government was granted 
in 1832. The provinces created by the Con- 
stitution Act were abolished in 1873. and the 
government centralised and strengthened, while a 
complete system of local government by county 
and Enough councils was soon after established. 
The government consists of a governor appointed 
by the crown, and a legislature composed of an 
upper chamber named the Legislative Council, 
with members appointed for life, and a lower 
chamber named the House of Representatives, 
elected for three years. 

See descriptive works tiy Hoclistetter (Eng. trims. 1S77), 
Bradshaw (1889), Gisborne (1889), AVakefield (1890); 
Rilke’s Greater Britain (180S), and Problems of Greater 
Britain (1890); Froude’s Oceana ( 18SS ) ; handbooks such 
as Clayden’s (1883) and Brett’s (1890); the Australian 
Handbook and the official publications; histories by 
fiusden ( 1883) and Firth (1890); Jacobs, Acid Zealand, 
in the ‘ Colonial Church Histories’ (1890) ; Tucker's Life 
of Bishop Selwyn ( 1879 1 ; Gisborne, New Zealand States- 
men (1885); Kerry-Nicliolls, The King Country (1883); 
Green, The High Alps of New Zealand (1883); Euller, 
Birds of New Zealand ( 1882 ) ; arid Hooker, Flora of 
New Zealand (186L67); works on the Maoris, tlieir 
tiaditions and superstitions, by Shortland and by White ; 
and on their language by Maunsell (1844) and Williams 
(1802 and 1877). 

New Zealand Flax. See Flax (New 
Zealand ). 

Ney, Michel, one of the most famous marshals 
of the great Napoleon, was horn a cooper’s son at 
Saarlouis, 10th January 1769. He was a non- 
commissioned officer in a hussar regiment when 
the Revolution began, hut in the new order of 
things his merit quickly brought him promotion, 
and during the blockade of Mainz ( 1794) Kldber 
made him his adjutant-general. In 1796 he served 
under Jourdan, and earned the rank of general of 
brigade on the field of Forehheim. For the cap- 
ture of Mannheim by a daring coup da main he 
was made a general of division in 1799. He was 
interim commander of the Army of the Rhine for 
a short time, during which he frustrated by a hold 
diversion an important movement of the Archduke 
Charles against Massena and the Army of Switzer- 
land. After the peace of Luneville Bonaparte 
brought about liis marriage with Aglae Louise 
Auguie de Leseans, a young friend of Hortense 
Beauhamais, and appointed him inspector-general 
of cavalry. On the establishment of the empire he 
was macle marshal of France. In 1803 he stormed 
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the enti encliinents of Elcliingen, foi which lie was 
created Duke of Elcliingen. He distinguished him- 
self anew at Jena and Eyian, and Jiis conduct at 
Friedlaud earned him the title fiom Napoleon of 
‘le biave des bia\es,’ and the grand-eagle of the 
Legion of Honour. He next served in Spain, hut 
quarrelled with his superior Massena about the 
plan of the campaign and letumed to Fiance, 
where he remained inactive till in 1812 he received 
the command of the thiid eoips in the Grand Anny. 
He coveied himself with glory at Smolensk and 
Borodino ( q. v. ), and was lewarded with the title of 
Prince of the Moskwa. He led the rcai-guard in 
the disastrous letieat, and his sleepless vigilance 
alone saved the remnant of the (Land Army. In 
1813 he opened the battle of Lut/en, and showed 
his usual capacity and coinage at Bautzen, hut was 
defeated by Billow at Dennewitz. He fought hero- 
ically tliioughout the fatal struggle at Leipzig, and 
was also in the last defensive campaign of 1814 ; 
hut after the capture of Paiis he uiged the empoior 
to abdicate, and submitted to Louis XVIII. , who 
loaded him with favours. On Napoleon’s return 
fiom Elba Ney was sent against him at the head 
of 4000 nren ; but the old enthusiasm proved too 
much for him, and with most of his soldiers he 
went over to his old master's side. In the final 
campaign he commanded the first and second eoips, 
opposed Brunswick at Quatiebras (June 1(3), and 
led the centre with mine than braveiy at Waterloo ; 
twice — once at the head of the cavaliy, last with 
the Old Guard— he stiove to break the English 
force in vain. During the day lie had live houses 
shot under him. After the capitulation of Paiis 
he yielded to the entreaties of lus family to set out 
for Switzerland ; hut a costly Egyptian sabre, the 
gift of Napoleon, led to his being suspected by an 
oilicial, and auested near Auiillac. Ho was con- 
demned to death foi high-treason, and was shot in 
the gulden of the Luxembourg on 7th December 


1815— a ciuel act of revenge that might well have 

been spaied the lnavesb among the sons of Franc 6 
Even the cost of the piosecution, 25,000 francs' 
was extorted from his unhappy widow. H e i e fl 
three sons, who published his Memoira (2 vnk 
1833). ' 0IS - 

Ncz Pereas, a tiihe of American Indians 
settled in Idaho, on the Lapwai River. Tire Nez 
Percds ‘ proper ’ have always been loyal to the 
whites, and aie making good pi ogress in civilisa 
lion. But in 1877 the treaty reductions of their 
reservation led to a sanguinary outbreak on the 
pait of the ‘non-tieaby ’ Nez Perces, who imrrdeied 
settleis, fought the soldieis, and then lied acioss 
Idaho, Montana, and Dakota. They weie over- 
taken and beaten, and the survivors (some 850) 
transferred to Indian Touitoiy; hut in 1885 some 
were restored to Idaho, and the lest joined the 
Colville Indians, in Washington. There is no 
evidence that they ever lrad a custom which would 
justify their name, ‘pierced nose.’ 

N&ailli, Lakh, a South African lake, situated 
at the northern extremity of the Kalahari Desert 
in 20° 30’ S. lat. ami 23“ E. long., at an altitude of 
2810 feet. Its extent and depth vaiy with tiie fall 
of lain in tho country to the north of it; ilsuveiav e 
size is 50 miles long and fiom 10 to 20 bioad. 
The chief tributary, the Okavango or Cubango, 
called in its lower course the Tinge, brings down 
fiom the north-west vast volumes of water. At 
another season of the year the Suga or Zouga 
brings in a supply fiom the east, It is not yet 
decisively settled whether in times of Hood the 
lake semis off the ampins water to the Zambesi. 

Niagara (‘Thunder of Watem’), a river of 
North Ameiica, which fount) part of the boundary 
between New York state and the piovince of On- 
tario. It Hows fiom Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, 
a eoui.se of 36 miles, during which it makes u total 



descent of 326 feet — about 60 feet in the rapids 
immediately above the great falls, and nearly 110 
feet in the seven miles of lapids below. It encloses 
several islands, the largest Grand Island, which is 
nearly 10 miles long. Four miles below this island 
are the most famous falls in the world. The centre 
of the river here is occupied by Goat Island, divid- 
ing the cataract into two— the Hoiseshoe (Cana- 
dian) Fall, with a descent of 158 feet, and the 


American fall, 162 to 169 feet ; the outline of the 
former is about 2640 feet, of the latter 1000 feet. 
The volume of water which sweeps over this immense 
chasm ( neai ly nine-tenths passing over the Canadian 
fall) is about 15,000,000 cubic feot a minute. The 
depth of water on the crest of the falls is less than 
4 feet, except in a few places, notably at the apex 
of the Horseshoe Fall, where it is about 20 feet. 
The limestone edge of both falls is rapidly wearing 
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Nibelungs’ treasure ; but Hagen bad wrested it from 
her an«l sunk it at the bottom of the Rhine. At 
the end of several years Kriemhibl, who still 
mourns for Sigfried, and still nourishes the desire 
for revenge upon Hagen and Gunther, invites her 
brother and his court to visit her. They do so, 
accompanied by a body of 11,000 knights and men- 
at-arms. The conclusion of the epic relates the 
bloody incidents attendant noon the total annihila- 
tion of the Buigundians at the court of Etzel, and 
the slaughter they made amongst their foes. There 
is a continuation of the poem, called the Nibclun- 
i jcnklayc , or Lament for the Nihelungs, a produc- 
tion in every way much infeiior to the Nibclinujcn- 
licd. In spite of the uncouth versification of this 
last, it exercises a strong fascination upon the 
reader, owing to the grandeur of its conception, its 
strong characterisation, iLs earnestness and Liagie 
intensity. 

There exist numerous old MSS. of the poem ; hut the 
most valuable are three, called respectively the Munich, 
St Gall, and Lassherg MSS , all of the lilth century. The 
best mortem High German versions are those by Sim- 
lock (-tOtli ed. 1880 ), Bartsoh (2d ed. 1880), and L. 
Frey tag (2d ed. 1880 ). There are English translations by 
Lettsoni (1850), Foster-Barham (1887), and Ihioh 
(Med. 1887). See aho Cailyle’B Miscellanies (voL iii.). 

IV ic;ea. See Niue. 

Nicaragua, an independent state of Cenlial 
America, stretching right across the isthmus from 
the Caribbean Sea to the l’aeiiie, between Costa 
Rica on the south and Honduras on the north. 
An irregular square, the east (Caribbean) coast 
measuring 290 miles and the west coast 185, 
Nicaragua 1ms an area of about 51,050 (or 58,000?) 
sq. m. The Central American Cordilleras form 
the backbone of the country ; they run north-west 
and south-east at a distance of 12 to 20 miles 
from the Pacific, and attain elevations of 4000 and 
5000 feet above sea-level. On the west the surface 
sinks rapidly to a longitudinal depression (110 
feet), the southern two-thirds of which are filled 
by the large lakes of Nicaragua (115 miles long, 
45 broad, and 140 feet deep in most parts) ami 
Managua (35 miles long, 20 broad, 30 feet deep), 
the latter lying north of the former and 20 feet 
higher. This depression is studded with a chain 
of volcanic cones, standing on islands in the lakes 
(Ometepee and Madera, 4190 feet), and clustering 
thickly between the northern end of Lake Managua 
and the Gulf of Fonseca at the north-western 
extremity of Lhe country, as Coseguina (3835 foot, 
which was the seoue of a tremendous outbreak, 
lasting over four days, in 1830), Viejo (0207), 
Telica (4200), Momotombo (6890), iVEomhacho 
(4600), and several others. Though most of these 
are quiescent, some of them burst forth in eruption 
from time to time ; Ometepee poured out its lavas 
during seven days in 1883. Another low range 
separates this depression from the Pacific. The 
districts west of the central backbone are the chief 
seats of the population. There stand the towns 
Managua (the capital), Leon, Granada, Chinan- 
dega, Rivas. On the western coast there are three 
harbours — the Gulf of Fonseca in the north, Salinas 
Bay in the south, and the port of Corinto towards 
the north. The only port on the east side is Grey- 
town, at the mouth of the river Sail Juan. 

East of the Cordilleras the surface falls away 
gradually ; the spurs that break off from the main 
ridge sink irito the low alluvial plains that face the 
Caribbean Sea. Thick forests clothe extensive 
areas on this side. Several rivers carry oil' the 
surplus water eastward, a few being of good length, 
such as the Coco or Wanks (350 miles long), which 
serves as the conventional northern boundary ; the 
San Juan (125 miles), which drains Lake 
Nicaragua and separates the state of Nicaragua 


from Costa Rica on the south ; the Bluelields and 
the Rio Grande (230 miles). The low coast-belt 
called the Mosquito Territory (q.v.), is lined Mith 
salt lagoons— Pearl lagoon lia\ ing an area of 200 
sq, m., and Bluelields lagoun half as much, The 
mountain-spurs east of the main chain aie rich in 
minoials; gold is mined in the neighbomhoud uf 
Liliertad on to Malagalpa, in the heart of the country 
and silver near the sources of the Coco in the north’ 
coal, copper, tin, ii on, lead, zinc, antimony, quick- 
silver, marble, &e. exist, lmt aie not woiked, As 
a rule the climato varies between 70° and 90° F. 
and there is a dry season lasting from about 
Heeeiiiher Lo May. The natural pioducts of the 
soil aie accordingly tropical. The foiest tiees 
include mahogany, rosewood, logwood, fustic 
sandalwood, india-rubber, and numerous others 
Hull yield fancy woods, medicinal plants, gums, 
and dye-woods. Large herds of cattle are tied 
and reared on the extensive plains of the ceutie 
and east. The rich soil of the cultivated western 
region yields maize (the staple food of the people), 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, indigoj 
and a great variety of tropical fruits. The exports 
— chiefly coffee, india-iubber, bananas, hides, 
metals, gums, woods- aveuige £304,000 ; the im- 
ports, mostly manufactured goods, £429,000. The 
animal life is similar to that of Guatemala (q.v,). 
The population are stated to have been 259,794 in 
1884, one-third Indians, and one-half mulattoes and 
negroes. The slate religion is the Roman Catholic, 
hut all creeds are tolerated. The educational 
standard is low, in spite of two uuiveisities (so 
called), at Loon and Granada, with about 350 
students in ail. The country is governed by a 
president (elected for four years), a legislative 
assembly of eleven members, and a senate of ten; 
both these bodies are elected by the people, the 
former for four, the latter for six years. There are 
100 miles of railway, connecting tire chief ton ns 
with Corinto. The public, revenue (£152,600) is 
derived eliiolly from monopolies on spirits, tobacco, 
and gunpowder, and from import drtes. The 
national debt amounts to £603,000. 

Nicaragua, like the sLates north of it, was a 
centre of Aztec civilisation ; but the Aztecs rvere 
preceded by another race, likewise civilised, who 
have left stono sculp tines and monumental 
remains. The Aztec influence survives in arclrreo- 
logieal ruins and relics and itr the Indian dialects. 
Golrmrlms sailed along the Mosquito coast in 1502. 
Twenty years later the country was overrun by 
the Spaniards under Gil Gonzalez D’Aviia, and in 
1524 the city of Granada was founded. This form 
soon developed as the head of a stream of commerce 
that flowed up and down the San Juan River, In 
1010 was forrrrded Leon, the democratic rival of 
the aristocratic Granada. During the Spanish 
supremacy (after 1550) Nicaragua was a province 
of Guatemala. In 1821 it asserted its independence, 
and two years later joined the federation of the 
Central American states, a connection that lasted 
sixteen years. The history of the country after 
the severanee from Spain until 1865 is a record of 
war and dissension, war with Costa Rica, with 
Guatemala, and with Great Britain (1848), which 
had asserted a protectorate over tire Mosquito 
Coast since 1655. This region was given up lo 
Nicaragua in 1S60. Between 1855 and 1860 the 
aristocratic and tire democratic party were fighting 
tooth and nail, the latter being assisted by the 
adventurer William Walker (q.v.). Since then 
Nicaragua has made laudable efforts to develop 
her resources and to advance along the path of 
civilisation, and she now compares most favour- 
ably with lrer sister states in Central America. 

See Squier, Nicaragua (1852); Belt, Naturalist in 
Nicaragua (1873); Bodhaui-Wlretlram, Across Central 
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America (1S77); Reoy, j Y otus liLot/mfiras >i Economical! 

Nicarayva (I'm is, 1873); Bancroft, History of 
l'ncifie States : Central America (1883); and Bonvallius, 
Nicn-anmui Auliijniltes (Stockholm, 1880). 

Nicaragua Ship-canal. The plan of cut- 
ting a canal through (Vntial America hy way of 
the San Juan Rivei and Lake Nicaragua is hy no 
means new. But the pioject was not taken up in 
earnest until 1884, when a treaty with this object 
in view was signed between the United Staten anil 
Nicaragua. The Nicaragua Canal Company was 
formed early in 1889, and operations were com- 
menced at Grey town, at the mouth of the San 
Juan, in Novembci of the same year. During the 
liint year of work the harbour was diedged, a pier 
built, and some 10 miles of railway constructed, 
and the ground cleared for excavation. The plans 
have been prepaied by A. G. Menocal of the 
United States navy. The canal utilises the San 
Juan and Lake Nicaragua, and will have a total 
length of 170 miles ; of this distance 121 miles will 
he free navigation on the river ((Hi miles) and 
lake (561 miles), 21 miles free navigation on basins 
foimed by damming small streams, and 28 miles 
only will* he excavated. A breadth of only 12 
miles, with a low divide (152 feet above sea-level), 
intervenes between the lake and the Pacific ; this 
will he traversed from the lake exit near Rivas to 
Port Brito by basin navigation and cut sti etches of 
artilicial canal. There will lie three locks on each 
side of the lake (110 feet above sea-level), and 
there will be a minimum depth of 30 feet of water 
in the canal- It was estimated that the works 
would cost about £12,000,000, that they would lie 
completed in six years, and that vessels would he 
able to pass from ocean to ocean in 28 hours. 

Niccola Pisauo. See Pisano. 

Nice (Ital. Nizza ), chief town of the depart- 
ment of the Alpes Maritimes, France, stands on a 
beautiful well-sheltered site on the const, 140 miles 
E. hy N. of Marseilles and 110 SW. of Genoa. On 
the north of the city the hills rise in terraces and 
shield it from the cold winds. On the south it 
faces tlic sea, which tempers the heat in summer. 
Owing to the advantages of its situation, Nice 
lias for many long years been celebrated as a winter- 
resort for invalids ; the number of visitors is usually 
estimated at 15,000, but in the winter of 1889 
and 1890 they reached 40,000 to 45,000. The mean 
temperature of winter is 49“ F., of summer 72°. 
Frosts occur hut seldom. Pop. (1872) 42,3G3 ; 
(1886) 65,053 (commune, 77,478). The city con- 
sists of three parts — the New Town on the west,' 
the Old Town, and the Port on the east. The first 
of these is the part frequented hy foreigners, par- 
ticularly English ( whence its name of 1 English 
town’). Beautiful promenades stretch along the 
seashore, and are overlooked by villas and hotels. 
Numerous bridges across the little river Paglionc 
(Paillon) connect the New Town with the Old or 
Upper Town. This part, with narrow streets, 
clusters at the foot of a rocky height, the Castle 
Hill; on the other (east) side of this hill is the 
harbour, which was enlarged to twice its original 
size in 1889, and deepened to 25 feet. The Castle 
Hill is an isolated mass of limestone 318 feet high, 
formerly crowned by a strong castle, now in ruins, 
and is laid out in public gardens. The chief public 
buildings are the cathedral, the Gothic church 
of Notre Dame, the natural history museum, art 
gallery, library, observatory, casino, &c. The 
people manufacture artistic pottery, perfumery, 
and Italian pastes, grow flowers and gouthern 
fruits, the last of which they preserve, and pro- 
duce inlay work in olive-wood. Most of these 
things are exported, chiefly hy way of Genoa and 
Marseilles. The exports from the port of Nice 
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range in annual value from £94,656 to £56,982, the 
gi eater portion being for olh e-oil. The imports, 
varying fiom £570,687 to £1,809,590, consist of 
nine, oil, and cereals, with smaller quantities of 
coal, chai coal, timber, hum, and flour. The ancient 
Ligurian town of Nica'ft, founded hy a colony of 
Bhocfeans from Mas-alia (Marseille-), became sub- 
ject to Home in the 2d century n.c. It was in the 
hands of the Saiacens during the greater part of 
the lOtli century. Then, after existing as an in- 
dependent city, it acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Counts of Florence and the House of Savoy 
(1388). In 1543 it was. taken and pillaged hy the 
Turks under Ilarbaiossa. Frurn 1600 onwards it 
was tepeatedly taken by the French ; and they 
kept pos-ession of it fiom 1792 to 1814. In 1SC0 it 
w as ceded to Fiance by Sai dinia ( Savoy ). Massena 
was, horn near to the city, and Garibaldi in it. See 
Nash, Guide to Nice (1884). 

Nice, or NicjeA, a city of ancient Eitkynia, in 
Asia Minor, situated on the eastern shore of Lake 
Ascania. It was lmilt hy Aritigonus, the son of 
Philip (316 u.c.), and received the name of Anti- 
goneia, which Lysiinaclius changed to Niccea, in 
honour of his wife. It was a handsome town, and 
of great importance in the time of the Roman and 
Byzantine emperois. It is famous in ecclesiastical 
history for two Councils held in it, the Fiist and 
.Seventh Ecumenical Councils. The Fiist Council 
of Nice was held 325 A. I)., and was convened by 
the Emperor Constantine, for the pm pose of defin- 
ing the questions raised in the Allan controversy 
(see Arius, Athanasius); the Nicene Creed 
adopted is discussed at Creed. The Council also 
deliberated on the Meletian Schism ; and its decree 
on the celebration of Easter met with univeisal 
acceptance. See Stanley’s History of the Eastern 
Church . — The Second Council assembled under the 
Empress Irene (787), for the purpose of reconsider- 
ing the subject of Images (see Image-worship). 

Nicholas, the name of five popes and an anti- 
pope. Nicholas I. was horn of a noble Roman 
family, and was elected as successor to Benedict 
III. in 858. He showed great peisistence in his 
endeavours to assert the supremacy of the Roman 
curia, especially in his successful disputes with Aieli- 
bishop Johannes of Ravenna, Archbishop Hincmar 
of llheims, and the patriarch Photius of Constant- 
inople. His latest triumph was the restoration to 
her rights of Thietherga, the unjustly divorced wife 
of the Emperor Ludwig’s younger brother, Lothaire, 
king of Lorraine. A synod of Metz in 862 had 
allowed the king to put her away and many his 
mistress, hut the pope reversed the judgment and 
deposed the too compliant Archbishops of Cologne 
and Treves. Nicholas died in 868. — Nicholas V. 
was originally called Thomas Parentucelli. Born 
at Pisa in 139S, he was educated at Florence and 
Bologna, and was named Bishop of Bologna by 
Eugenins IV. He showed such astuteness during 
the troubles of the Councils of Basel and Floience 
that he was chosen to succeed Eugenins IV. hi 1447. 
He prevailed on the antipope, Felix V., to abdi- 
cate, and liras restored the peace of the church in 
1449. He was a liberal patron of scholars, and 
despatched agents both to the East and West, to 
purchase or to copy important Greek and Latin 
manuscripts. The number collected is said to have 
exceeded 5000. He remodelled, and may almost he 
said to have founded, the Vatican Library. He 
invited to Rome the most eminent scholars of the 
world, and extended his especial patronage to 
those Greeks whom the troubles of their native 
country drove to seek a new home in the West. 
He endeavoured to arouse the Christian princes of 
Europe to the duty of succouring their brethren of 
the East ; but the age of enthusiasm was past, and 
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lie "was forced to look on inactive at the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. Nicholas died in 1455, at 
the comparatively early age of iifty ; seven. He 
must not he confounded with an antipope of the 
same name, Peter de Corbario, who was set up, in 
1328, by Ludwig of Bavaria, in antagonism to John 
XXII. (q.v. ). See also Niuolah (St). 

Nicholas I., emperor of Russia, was the third 
son of Paul I., and was born at St Petersburg, 7th 
July 1798. He was very carefully educated under 
the' eye of bis mother, a princess of Wurleniberg, 
and subsequently devoted his attention to militaiy 
studies and political economy. He visited England 
and other European countries in 1818, and in the 
same year made a tour through the Russian pro- 
vinces. On 13th July 1817 he married the driest 
daughter of Frederick- William III. of Prussia — a 
union that long affected European politics! — and 
lived in domestic retirement till the death of Alex- 
ander I. (December 1S25), when, owing to the 
resignation of his elder brother Constantine, lie 
succeeded to the throne of Russia. A long-prepared 
military conspiracy lnoke out immediately after 
his accession, which lie suppressed with great 
vigour and cruelty. After abiief ebullition of re- 
forming zeal, he reverted to the ancient policy of 
the czars — absolute despotism, supported by mere 
military power. 

Soon after his accession a war with Persia com- 
menced, but it was concluded by the peace of 
Tnrkmanshai (1828), which gave a considerable 
extent of territory to Russia. In tho same year lie 
entered upon a war with Turkey, in which victory, 
though at enormous cost, constantly attended his 
arms, and the peace of Adrianople obtained for 
Russia another increase of territory. Tho political 
movements of 1830, in the west of Europe, were 
followed by a national rising of the Poles, which 
was suppressed after a desolating contest of nine 
months, in which tho utmost efforts of the whole 
military resources of Russia weie requited. 
Nicholas punished the rebellion by converting the 
kingdom of Poland into a mere itnssiau province, 
and strove to extinguish the Polish nationality. 
This policy, however, was viewed with great dis- 
satisfaction throughout Europe, and the vanquished 
Poles were everywhere regarded with general sym- 
pathy. Russia, by Nicholas’s mode of govern- 
ment, became more and more separated from the 
fellowship of the western nations. Intellectual 
activity was, as far as possible, restrained to things 
merely practical, education limited to preparation 
for the public service, the press was placed under 
the strictest censorship, and every means used to 
bring the whole mind of the nation under official 
guidance, His Panslavism (<j. v. ) also prompted 
him to Russianiseall the inhabitants of the empire, 
and to convert Roman Catholics and Protestants to 
the Russian Creek Clmrch, of which the ezar is 
the head. War was waged against the moun- 
taineers of the Caucasus with the greatest energy 
and perseverance, at the cost of immense sacrifices 
both of money and lives. The extension of British 
influence in central Asia was also viewed by him 
with alarm, and led to an unsuccessful expedition 
to Khiva. During the political storm of 1848-49 lie 
abstained from interference until an opportunity 
was found in the request of the emperor of Austria 
for Jiis assistance to quell tho Hungarian insur- 
rection. He succeeded at the same tune in draw- 
ing closer Uio bonds of alliance between tho Russian 
and Prussian monarchies. The re-establishment of 
the French empire still further tended to confirm 
these alliances, and led Nicholas to think that the 
time had at length coiue for carrying into eit'ect the 
hereditary Russian scheme for the absorption of 
Turkey ; but the unexpected opposition of Britain 
and France, and his own invincible repugnance to 


give up liia long-planned scheme of conquest 
brought oil the Crimean War (q.v.), duiinrr 
course of which he died at St Peteislmrg, March 2 
1855. He was remarkable for temperance, frugality' 
and patriotism, and was fanatically beloved by ^ 
Russian subjects ; lie was at the same time regarded 
by them with feelings of awe, a tribute to his loftv 
stature and imperial bearing. See Lacroix, Hil 
toirc de Nicolas I. (8 vols. 1884-73). 

Nichols, a family of printers and antiquaiies 
associated with the Gentleman's Magazine from 
1778 to 1856. To it belonged John Nichols ( 1743- 
1826) ; his son, John Bowyer Nichols ( 1779-1863) ■ 
and his son, John Cough Nichols (1806-73). ’ 

Nicholson, John, a distinguished Indian 
soldier, was born in Dublin, lltli December 1822. 
In 1 838 lie joined the East India Company's service' 
and in 1840 his regiment was ordered to Ghazni 
in Afghanistan (q.v.), where, two years later, it 
was compelled to surrender to tho enemy. After 
a time of miserable captivity lie regained his liberty. 
On the breaking out of the Milch war in 1845 he 
served in tho campaign on the Sutlej, and was 
present at Clio liattlo of Ferozeshah. He was noiv 
appointed assistant to the resident at the eonqueied 
capital, Lahore. During tho Milch lebellionof 1848 
lie greatly distinguished himself, tlie preservation 
of the important fortress of Attoclc being due toliis 
daring and promptitude, whilst soon after, at the 
Margulla Pass, he succeeded in intercepting and 
defeating a large body of the insurgents. At the 
battles of Oliillianwalla and ttujvat successively lie 
earned the special approval of Lord Gough, to 
whom he was immediately attached. The Punjab 
having finally become ft British province, Captain 
Nicholson was appointed a deputy-commissioner 
under the Lahore Board. Ilis success in bringing 
the savage tribes under thorough subjection to law 
and order was something marvellous. 

In the mutiny in 1857 Nicholson perhaps did lnoio 
than any other single man to hold firm the British 
grasp of the Punjab. He it was who suggested the 
formation of the famous movable column, and lie 
presided over its organisation j while in his dealings 
with (lie suspected regiments of sepoys lie exhibited 
throughout a brilliant combination of boldness with 
subtlety, discretion, and astuteness. At Trimmno 
Ghaut on the 12tli and 14th July lie nearly annihil- 
ated a force of rebels, and at Najafgarh on the 
24lh lie dispersed another body of mutineers. As 
brigadier-general, on September 14 lie led the first 
column of attack at the siege of Delhi, and 
after the troops bad forced their way into the 
city ho still exposed himself in the most fearless 
manner, and fell, shot through the body. He died 
on 23<1 September 1857. Over the whole of India it 
was felt that, to use Lord Canning’s expression, ‘a 
tower of strength ’ bad fallen. 

Seo Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers (2 volb, 18G7; now 
etl. 1889) ; It, Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence; 
and Edwardes and Merivnle, Life of Mr J. Lawrence, 

Nicias, a famous Athenian statesman and 
general during the Peloponnesian war, was the son 
of Niceratus, a very wealthy citizen, who had 
acquired his fortune by working the silver-mines at 
Laurium, He belonged to the aristocratic party, 
and after the death of Pericles was the chief 
opponent of the demagogue Cleon, and. later of 
Alcibiades. In 427 B.o. he captured tlie island of 
Minoa, next year lie ravaged the island of Melos 
and the coasts of Loeris, the next lie compelled 
the Spartan force in Spliaeterift to surrender, and 
defeated.the Corinthians. In 424 lie ravaged part 
of Laconia and captured the island of Cythera. 
After the death of Cleon he brought about a peace 
between the Spartans and Athenians, 421. Six 
years later tlie Athenians at tlie instigation of 
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Alcibiades resolved on a great naval expedition 
against Sicily. Nicias was appointed one of tlie 
commanders, although he hail strongly protested 
against the undertaking. In the autumn of 415 
he laid siege to Syracuse, and was at first suc- 
cessful, hut subsequently experienced a series of 
disasters ; his fleet was destroyed, and his troops 
be"an a retreat towards the interior of Sicily. 
Tliey were speedily forced in surrender, and Nicias 
was put to death in 414. See the Histories of 
Thirlwatl and Grote, and Plutarch’s Life of Nikkis 
(ed. by H. A. Holden, 1887). 

Nickel (sym. Ni; atom. wt. 58 'G ; sp.gr. S'3 
to 8-7). This metal was discovered by Cronsted in 
1751 ; hut long before lie isolated the metal, alloys 
of it obtained from ore were used by the Chinese. 
Within living memory it was considered a feat to 
fuse a piece of nickel as large as a hazel-nut, so 
that it may he said to he a comparatively recent 
addition to the useful metals. It was sliown by 
Richter in 1804, and again by Deville in 1856, that- 
the pure metal is malleable and ductile and of 
higher tenacity than wrought-iron. Nevertheless 
the only application of nickel previous to 1S79 was 
as a constituent of certain alloys — German Silver 
(o.v.), for example — usually for the purpose of 
giving them a white colour. In that year Fleit- 
mftim of Iserlobn, having previously ascertained 
that the brittle nature of all commercial nickel was 
due to occluded carbonic oxide, discovered that 
the addition of one-eighth per cent, of magnesium 
(which requires to he made with due precaution in 
an atmosphere of carbonic acid) conferred upon it 
the malleability of the pure metal. He was like- 
wise successful in welding nickel thus lefined to 
wrought-iron so thoroughly that two pieces of these 
metals— i.e, one of each— joined in this way could 
he rolled out into a very thin sheet without 
any break in the continuity of either surface. 
Fleitmann's firm have turned this to useful 
account by manufacturing cooking-pots and other 
articles iron-plated with nickel on both sides. The 
action of organic acids on nickel is so slight that 
these cooking utensils may he safely used. Nickel 
can also he made malleable by the addition of 
metallic manganese in the proportion of 5 parts of 
the latter to 100 parts of the former. This process 
was patented by Messrs Wig’gin of Birmingham on 
11th March 1SS0, specification No. 1058. Whaiton 
in 1873 or earlier made vessels in America of pure 
nickel rendered malleable by forging it in a spongy 
state with a steam-hammer. 

Nickel is of a white colour, its peculiar hue being 
between that of silver and bright steel. It is not 
altered by exposure even to moist air, and it is not 
tarnished by sulphuretted hydrogen. Dilute suL- 
liuric and hydrochloric acid attack it only slowly, 
ut it dissolves readily in nitric acid. Caustic 
alkali lyes have no action upon the metal. Owing 
to these properties and to its having the strength 
and malleability of wrought-iron, nickel is a valu- 
able metal for many purposes. Besides its use in 
forming highly serviceable alloys with copper and 
zinc, of which German silver and some of the white 
compounds used for coinage on the continent of 
Europe are the most important, it is employed alone 
for nickel-plating, for chemical vessels, and, as has 
been stated, for coating iron cooking-pots in thin 
layers. An electro-deposit of nickel on steel instru- 
ments,. such as those used in surgery, is specially 
useful in preventing rust. Magnets are sometimes 
made of nickel ; and now that it can readily be made 
pure enough to be welded, rolled into sheets, drawn 
into wire, stamped, or raised by heating, it is likely 
to receive new applications. In 1890 it was re- 
ported that the Americans had proved by trials _at 
Annapolis that armour-plates of steel alloyed with 
nickel are superior to such plates made of steel 


itself ; and preparations were made in other coun- 
t-lie- to try tins nickel-steel on a large scale. In 

1873 the price of nickel rose fioin 4s. to 16s. per lb. 
on Germany adopting a nickel alloy for coinage. 
Owing to the now abundant supply', it lias fallen 
to 2s. per lb. In 1889 it was announced by the 
German chemist Kruss that he bad succeeded in 
splitting np nickel and cobalt each into two parts, 
and that both these metals have one component in 
common ; hut this has not been confirmed by subse- 
quent research. See the Chemical News (1889). 

Ones of Nickel. — Til) about 1375 the most impoifc- 
ant ore was kupjrr-nickel (false copper). This 
mineral is arsenide of nickel, and contains from 
35 to 45 per cent, of the metal. It is found in 
Norway, Germany, Hungary, France, and the 
United States. It is abundant in some districts of 
South America, and sometimes is found in Corn- 
wall. Magnetic pyrites or jnjrrhotitc, a compound 
of iron and sulphur, often contains from 3 to 5 per 
cent, of nickel. "When it does so it is used as an 
ore of that metal. It 1ms been largely smelted for 
nickel at New Jeisey, and a nickeliferoiis me 
of this kind is now found plentifully in Norway. 
Nickel qluitcc is a compound of nickel with arsenic 
and sulphur, in which the percentage Qf nickel 
varies from 25 to 35 per cent. It is found in 
Sweden, in the Ilaiz, in Thuringia, and one or 
two other places. Pentlundite is a sulphide of iron 
and nickel, found in Norway and in Argyllshire. 
It has from 14 to 20 per cent, of nickel. Millcrite, 
a sulphide of nickel, rich in the metal, is found in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. Ullmnnite is a 
compound of sulphur, antimony, and nickel ; and 
Anwibcrgitc is an arseniate of nickel. Oarnierite 
is an ore of nickel, which was first discovered about 

1874 in New Caledonia, and is now the most im- 
portant source of the metal. It is a hydrosilicate 
of magnesia and nickel, and contains on an average 
from 7 to 10 per cent, of the latter. Its value as 
an ore is increased by the fact that it is without 
either arsenic or sulphur. Large quantities of 
it have been shipped to England and France, and 
in some years the total production of the island 
amounted to 12,000 tons, representing 850 tons of 
nickel. An ore similar to that from New Caledonia 
lias been discovered in Oregon and in North Caro- 
lina, apparently in rich deposits in the former state. 
Discoveries of nickel ore have also been made in 
Texas and Nevada. Extensive deposits of mixed 
nickeliferous pyrrliotite and copper pyrites have 
within the last four yearn been found in Canada 
(Sudbury district), and some are now being vigor- 
ously worked. Kunfer-nickel or nickeline and a 
rich amoiphous nickel ore are known to occur on 
Michinicoton Island. The nickel ore raised in 
Canada in 1888 amounted to 1,220,000 11). 

Nickel is not found separately in the native 
state, but it is always present in meteoric iron. 
Cobalt is very frequently associated with nickel in 
ores. In the smelting of arsenical ores the product 
obtained in the first instance is called speiss, but 
in one' smelting operation regnlus, metal, and slag 
may be obtained as well as speiss. Nickel speiss 
is a mixture chiefly of the arsenides and sulphides of 
nickel, iron, and copper, left as a residue in the pot 
used in the preparation of Smalt (q.v.), from com- 
plex arseniferous nickel and cobalt ores previously 
roasted. In this process the cobalt practically ail 
passes into the blue glass of which smalt consists. 

Smelting .— At the older nickel-works in different 
parts of Europe much of the nickel produced is 
extracted from speiss or from regulus, in either 
of which the metal has become concentrated, and 
may amount to from 30 to 60 pier cent. A good deal 
of secrecy has been observed regarding the smelting 
of nickel, but accounts of some of the processes in 
use have been published. Briefly stated, one of 
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these consists in removing l>y suitable methods the 
metals other than nickel in the spois“, in getting 
rid of the arsenic by forming an alkaline arsenite 
which is .soluble in water, and in obtaining a sul- 
phide of nickel which is usually mixed with a small 
quantity of cobalt. This sulphide when boiled 
with sulphuric acid yields sulphate of nickel, from 
which potash precipitates the hydrated oxide mixed 
with a little cohalt. The .separation of the. oxides 
of nickel and cohalt is effected by dissolving the 
mixture of them in an acid, neutralising, and 
adding a slight excess of nitrite of potassium and 
acetic acid. After a few hours the double nitrite 
of cobalt and potassium is deposited, while the 
filtered liquid contains only the nickel. Its hydrate 
is precipitated by caustic potash and redissolved in 
oxalic acid. When the oxalate of _ nickel is heated 
in a wind-furnace fused metallic nickel is obtained. 

The Now Caledonia ore (garnierite) is smelted 
by one process in this way. It is placed along 
with limestone and coke or charcoal in a furnace 
about 10 feet high with tuybres. Here a regains is 
produced with GO or 70 per cent, of nickel, and con- 
taining also some iron, some carbon, and some- 
times a little sulphur. This is manipulated in a 
Siemens' furnace to remove the iron, and also 
sulphur if present, and the nickel is then refined 
■with oxide of manganese and alkaline llux in a 
plumbago crucible. 

Oxides of Nickel. — These, are nickel monoxide, 
NiO, the liydrate of this oxide, Ni(OII)»— both of 
which are green— and nickel sesqnioxide, Ni,O a , 
which is a black powder. The monoxide of nickel 
is used to give a soft brown colour to pottery. 

Salts of Nickel . — Of these Roscoe and Sohor- 
lemmer, 'in their Treatise on Chemistry, say they 
are derived from the monoxide. In the anhydions 
condition they are usually yellow-coloured, whilst 
in the hydrated state and combined with colourless 
acids they possess an apple-green to an emerald- 
green colour. The soluble normal salts have a 
slightly acid reaction and a Rweetish, astringent, 
metallic taste, and act as emoties. 

Nicker (A.S. nieor, pi. niceras, in Beowulf), a 
malignant kind of water-sprite in Teutonic mytho- 
logy. lie often presents himself on the shore in 
the shape of a horse, and has thus close affinities 
with the Scotch kelpie ; while indeed the Old Norse 
nikr (Old High Ger. nichm ) is thought by some to 
mean the hippopotamus only. In our own demon- 
ology we find both a male nix and a female nixie. 
The modem Dutch nikleer is merely an ordinary evil 
spirit or devil, recalling our own familiar Old Nick. 

Nicobar Islands, a group of islands in the 
Indian Ocean, forming with the Andamans, to the 
south of which group they lie, an extension of the 
great island chain of which Java and Sumatra are 
the principal links. Just a score in number, of 
which twelve are inhabited, they consist of two 
divisions — the northern, low and planted with cocoa- 
nut trees, and the southern, mountainous (2000 feet) 
and covered with timber. Malaria prevails nearly 
all the year round ; the temperature seldom moves 
outside the limits 80°-85° F. The people belong to 
two races, an inland tribe, little civilised, who show 
Mongolian affinities and arc regarded as indigen- 
ous, and the coast people, about 6000 in number, 
who are of mixed Malay blood, but idle and lazy. 
They collect and export trepang and edible birds’- 
nests. The archipelago was occupied by Denmark 
from 1756 to 1856. In 1869 it was annexed by 
Britain, to put a stop to the piracy of the people. 
A penal colony for ludia exists at Naukauri on the 
island Kamorta (see map at Burma), 

Nicolai, Christoph Friedrich, author, book- 
seller, and publisher, was horn 18tli March 1733, at 
Berlin, where his father was also a bookseller. He 


early distinguished himself by a series of critical 
letters (1756), in which he exposed the errors of 
both Gottsched and Bodmer, then carrying on •> 
controversy which was agitating the literary world 
of Germany. With Moses Mendelssohn he edited 
the Bibliothek der schunen Wisscnschuftcn ( 1757 - 
5S), aird contributed with Lessing to Briefe die 
nraeste deutsehc LitcrcUur hetreffend (1759-65), By 
this Ire was led to conceive the plan of the Aline- 
meinc dcutsrhe Bibliothek (106 vols. 1765-92)' a 
periodical which he ediLed for marry years, anil 
which contributed to the progress of literature and 
improvement of taste in Germany, hut became 
ridiculous from the inability of its editor to appre- 
ciate the new spirit that was stirring in Herder 
GoeLlte, Schiller, Kant, and others, with all of 
whom lie was at feud, lie wrote topographical 
works, satires, anecdotes of Frederick tire Great 
and air autobiography, in which he describes strange 
apparitions or obvious hallucinations by which he 
was visited. lie dieil 8th January 1811. 

Nicolai, Oi ’TO, musical composer, horn at Ivon- 
igslrerg, 9th June 1810. II is early life was a struggle 
with poverty and difficulties. Ho studied in Berlin 
and in Borne, arrd in 1847 became Kapellmeister at 
Berlin. His best-known work is the opera The 
Merry Wires of Windsor (1848). He died lltlr 
May 18-19. 

NiCOlaitailS, an immoral sect mentioned in 
liev. ii. 6, 15, and sometimes, blit apparently on 
very feeble grounds, connected with Nicolas the 
proselyte of Antioch, mentioned in Acts, vi. 5. 
Indeed the name seems rather to bo symbolic than 
historical, the Greek Nikolaus being an equivalent 
to the Hebrew Balaam. In this sense the passage 
in tire Apocalypse harmonises closely with what is 
said of the followers of Balaam in Jrulo and 2 
Peter, and Bov. ii. 15 need not Ire taken as refer- 
ring to a different class from verso 14. Their error 
was a licentiousness which they brought into the 
Christian church from the heathen world, and tire 
subtler wickedness of defending this ns supported 
by a doctrine and a prophetic illumination (2 Pet. 
ii’. 1). There is no satisfactory evidence of the 
existence of such a sect after tiro time of John ; 
still Tremens mentions the Nieolaitans as a sect of 
Gnostics of the Ophite class, and in this lie is 
followed by Ilippolytus. 

Nicolas, St, the patron saint of Russia, whose 
life is wrapped in an obscurity that is but little 
lightened try fable. lie was bishop of Myra, in 
Lycia, and according to Metnplrrastes was im- 
prisoned under Diocletian amt released under 
Constantine. The statement that Ire was present 
at the Council of Nice is in the highest degree 
improbable. His supposed relics were conveyed 
from the East to Ban, in the kingdom of Naples, 
on 9th May 1087 ; and it is a curious fact that in 
the Russian Church the anniversary of this transla- 
tion is still observed as a festival. In Catholic 
countries St Nicolas is especially the patron of the 
young, and particularly of scholars. In England 
Iris feast was celebrated in ancient times with 
great solemnity in the public schools, Eton, Sarurrr 
Cathedral, and elsewhere ; and still in Germany 
on the vigil of his feast, which is hold on the Gllr 
December, a person in the appearance and costume 
of a bishop assembles the children of a family or of 
a school, and distributes among them, to the good 
children, gilt nuts, sweetmeats, and other little 
presents, as the reward of good conduct; to the 
naughty ones, the redoubtable punishment of the 
‘Klaubauf.’ Santa Claus is a corruption of the 
name, introduced into England from America ; the 
old Dutch settlers of New York kept a San Claus 
holiday. St Nicolas was also the patron of merch- 
ants, sailors, and travellers ; and as lie was prayed 
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to for protection against robbers, the term 1 Clerks 
of St Nicolas ’ came, oddly enough, to be a cant 
name for robbers. 

Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harms, antiquaiy, 
was born 10th March IT!)!), of a Cornish family of 
Bieton origin. He euteied the nary, and 'hail 
reached the tank of lieutenant by 1815, hut at the 
close of the war left the service to study law, and was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1825. He 
devoted himself chielly to genealogical and historical 
studies, and his great work, the History of the 
Orders of Knighthood of the British Empire ( 4 vol.s. 
1841-42), remains a solid monument of learning. 
Harris was made K.H. in 1831, and ICC.M.G. in 
1S40, and died at Cape Cure, near Boulogne, 
August 3, 1848. He devoted the energies of his 
later years to works on the naval history of Eng- 
land : Diyiutches and Letters of Admirtd Lord 
Viscount Kelson ( 7 vols. 1844^6 ), and the unfinished 
History of the British Nary (2 vols. 1847), as 
well as the papers of Sir Hudson Lowe. Harris 
wrote biographical notices of many of the poets in 
Pickering's Aldine edition, ns well as many useful 
historical handbooks, as a Synopsis of the Peerage 
of England (1825), Tcstamcnta Vetnsta (1S26), tire 
Chronology of History (1835). Other works are 
Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council 
of England (7 vols, 1833 37); a Life of William 
Davison, Queen Elizabeth's .secretary and scape- 
goat in the execution of Mary, and an ancestor of 
his wife's ( 1823) ; Memoirs of Ilitson ( 1833) ; and a 
host of books and impels— and all of value— on 
heraldic, genealogical, antiquarian, and historical 
questions. A list of these is given in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for October 1848. 

Nicole. PlEltEE (1625-93), one of the most 
distinguished of the Port Royalists (see Pout 
Royal), the friend of Arnauld and Pascal. See 
also Jansen. 

NicoII, Robert, minor Scottish poet, was horn 
the son of a small struggling farmer at Little 
Tullybeltane, in the Porthshire parish of Auehter- 
gaven, 7tli January 1S14. He was four years a 
grocer’s apprentice at Perth, next opened a cir- 
culating library in Dundee, and here took to 
writing for the newspapers, and published a volume 
of Songs and Lyrics (1835). In 1836 lie became 
editor at a salary of 1100 of an ultra-radical 
weekly, the Leeds 2'imes, but worked too zealously 
for bis health, aud gave himself his death-blow 
by his exertions in the victorious contest of Sir 
William Molesworth with Sir John Beckett in the 
summer of 1837. He went north for rest, only to 
die of consumption at Trinity, near Edinburgh, 
7th December 1837. lie was buried in North 
Leith Churchyard. Beyond a doubt Nicoll was a 
genuine poet, and moreover it must ever be 
remembered that he died at twenty-three. But it 
is far more from their intrinsic value than the mere 
pathos of his story that his countrymen remember 
such poems as ‘ We are Brethren a’,’ ‘ Thoughts of 
Heaven,’ and ‘The Dew is on the Summer’s 
Greenest Grass.’ 

• See tho Life by Mrs Johnstone, first prefixed to the 
1842 edition of the poems ; that prefixed to the Paisley 
edition (1877) ; and the somewhat uncritical life, by P. 
R. Drummond ( published posthumously, 1884). 

Ni comedia, the capital of ancient Bithynia, 
situated at the north-eastern angle of an inlet of 
the Propontis, was built in 264 a.d. by Niconiedes 
I. It soon became one of the most magnificent and 
flourishing cities in the world, and some of the 
later Roman emperors, such as Diocletian and 
Constantine the Great, selected it for their tem- 
porary residence. It suffered greatly from earth- 
quakes. Hannibal committed suicide in a castle 
close by, and Constantine died near the city, which 
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the birthplace of the historian Aiiian. The 
small town of Dm id nmv occupies its site. See 
Bithynia for Niconiedes, 

Nieopolis, a town of Bulgaria, with 4652 
inhabitants, is on the Danube, 56 miles W. of 
Rnstchuk. The Berlin Cnugie-s of 1878 provided 
for the demolition of the fortifications, lime the 
Hungarians were defeated by the Sultan Bajazet 
in 1396 j and the place has been more than mice 
taken by the Russians ( ] 810, 1827, 1877 ). 

Nicosia, ( 1 ) called also Levkosia, the capital of 
Cyprus, situated near the middle of the northern 
half of the island, is surrounded with old Venetian 
walls, and is the residence of the British High 
Commissioner, and the see of a Greek aichbishop. 
There aie numerous mosques and churches, and 
some manufactures of .silk, leather, and cotton. 
Pop. 11,536.— (2) A city of Sicily, 40 miles NW. of 
Catania. Bop. 14,941. 

Nieot, Jean, horn at Xinies in 1530, died at Baris 
in 1600, Fiench ambassador at Lisbon, introduced 
into Fiance the tobacco-plant, which was called 
after him Kievtiana (see TOBACCO). He also com- 
piled one of the first French dictionaries, Trisor de 
la Lang tie Franroisc ( 1006). 

Nicotine, C 1II H U N._, is a volatile liquid alka- 
loid, and constitutes the active principle of the 
tobacco-plant, in all parts of which it occurs in 
combination with malic ami citric acids, it is 
likewise contained in minute amount in the smoke 
of the burning leaves. When pure and freshly 
prepared it is a colourless, intensely poisonous 
liquid, which evolves a very in Rating odour of 
tobacco, but on exposure to the air it rapidly 
oxidises and becomes brown in colour. It is 
moderately soluble in water, and dissolves readily 
in alcohol and ether. The quantity of nicotine 
in tobacco varies from 2 to S per cent. ; tire coarser 
kinds contain the larger quantity, while the best 
Havana cigars seldom have more limn 2 per cent., 
and often less. Locally, nicotine is very irritating. 
Taken internally, it is one of the most powerful 
poisons known ; Vr giain taken liv the mouth has 
caused in man distinct symptoms ot poisoning, there 
being first seen a short stage of excitement, followed 
by headache, vertigo, great weakness, and general 
depression. Larger doses (j S grain) caused in 
addition trembling, vomiting, collapse, and great 
depression of the heart and respiration. _A single 
drop is sufficient to kill a rabbit or cat in a few 
minutes. It has been used rarely for homicidal 
and suicidal purposes, but tbe minimum letlml 
dose in man is not accurately known. 

Nictitating Membrane, or Third Eyelid. 
See Bird, and Eye. 

Nidderdalc, the valley of the river Nidd, 
which rises at the foot of Whernside, in Yorkshire, 
aud Hows south-east and east, and joins the Ouse 
a few miles above York. The upper portion of the 
stream flows through picturesque scenery, and 
past Ramsgill, the birthplace of Eugene Aram. 
Above Lofthouse it disappears underground for 
about two miles. See Joseph Lucas’s Studies in 
Nidderdalc (18S2). 

Niebelungca. See Nibelungen. 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, one of the most 
distinguished of modem historians, was born 
August 27, 1776, at Copenhagen, the son of the 
famous traveller, Karsten Niebuhr. From his 
infancy he showed unusual promise, and he was 
carefully educated under his father’s eye. After 
his studies at Kiel he became private secretary to 
Count Schinimelmann in Copenhagen, and devoted 
himself to the study of the natural sciences at 
London and Edinburgh (1798-99). In 1800 he 
married and entered the Danish state-service, and 
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held various appointments, which ho resigned in 
18U(i to enter the Russian civil service on Lhe 
invitation of Stein. During the next three yeai s, 
the daikest in tlio history of Prussia, Niebuhi 
was actively employed in public business and in 
various secret financial missions. But his scholar's 
temperament was but ill adapted for political 
intrigue, and the opening of the university of 
Berlin in 1810 proved a new era in his life, lie 
gave (1810-12) a course of lectures on Unman 
history which, by making known the results of the 
new and critical theory that he had applied to the 
elucidation of obscure historical evidence, estab- 
lished his position as one of the most original and 
philosophical of modern historians. Ilia appoint- 
ment, in 181(1, to the post of Prussian ambassador 
at the papal com l, where lie lemaiued till 1828, 
gave him an opportunity of testing on the spot the 
accuracy of his conjectures in rogaid to many ques- 
tions of local and social healing. On his return 
from Koine Niebuhr took up his residence at Bonn, 
whore his admirable lectures gave a powerful im- 
petus to classical and arclueological learning. He 
was thus employed when the revolution of 1830 
roused him from the calm of his literary pursuits. 
His sensitive nature, unstrung by physical weak- 
ness, led him to take an oxaggoiated view of the 
consequences of this movement, and to anticipate a 
lecurrenc.e of all the horrors of the former French 
revolution, and the result was to bring about a 
state of mental depression and bodily prostration, 
which ended in his death, 2d January 1831. 

Niebuhr's attainments were of extraordinary 
range, and his genius strikingly original in cast. 
He had mastered twenty languages before Lhe age 
of thirty, and his tenacious memory retained every- 
thing he lead ; while lie possessed in a remarkable 
degree the gift of intuitive sagacity that enabled 
him to sift true from false historic, evidence, and 
often lo supply by felicitous conjecture the link 
wanting in some imperfect chain of evidence. It 
is not to he denied, however, that his .scepticism 
as to the credibility of early history goes too far, 
and that he is often arbitrary and unliistorical in 
his conjectures ; indeed, the stricter sort of sceptical 
critics, like the late Sir George Oornowall Lewis, 
go so far as to regard his eH'ort to construct a 
continuous Homan history out of such legendary 
materials as we possess as, on the whole, a failure. 
Niebuhr’s theory of the construction of the earlier 
Homan history from still earlier ballads is not 
now accepted by scholars ; hut the fact remains 
that the bulk of his contribution to history 
still stands substantially unshaken, and it would 
he dillieult to overestimate the strength of the 
impetus lie gave to its study on a really scientific 
method. 

Of his Rdmisehe Gcschichtc (vols. i. and ii. 1811-12; 2d 
ed, 1827-28 ; vol. lib, coming down to end of first 
Punic war, edited fiom his papers by Classen, 1832) the 
first two volumes woro translated by Julius Haro and 
Connop Thirhv.ill, and tile third by Dr IV. Smith niul 
Dr L. Schmitz ; other works translated by Schmitz into 
English aro Lectures on the Hist, of Rome, to Fall of 
Western Empire (2d cd. 3 vols. 1800), Lectures on Ancient 
Hist. (3 vols. 1852), and Lectures on Ancient Ethno- 
graphy and Geog. (2 vols. 1853). Other works are 
Cfriech. Hcroengeschichtc ( 1 812 ), written for his son 
Marcus; Kh me hi&torixchen und philologischcn Schrif- 
ten (2 vols. 1828-43); besides numerous other essays 
on philological, historical, mid arclueological questions. 
Niebuhr co-operated with lielcker and others in vc-cditing 
Scriptures HisturUe Riizantinw ; he also discoverod 
hitherto imprinted fragments of classical authors, as 
of Cioeru’s Ovations and portions of Gains ; published 
the Inscriptions Nubicnses (ltame, 1821); and was a 
constant contributor to tlio literary journals of Germany. 
See Madame Hensler's Lebensnachrickten (183S; Eng. 
trails- by Miss IVinkwortli, 3 vols. 1852), and the studios 
by Classen (187G) and iiyssenhardt (18SU). 


Niebuhr, Kausten, a distinguished geomanlier 
ami traveller, was horn in 1733, in the Hanoveiian 
territory of Iladeln. lie spent several years as* a 
(lay-labourer ; lmt having acquired a small pro 
perty, lie studied at Gottingen, entered the Danish 
■sei vice, and in 171>1 joined an expedition Lo oxploie 
portions of Arabia, l’eixia, Asiatic Turkey and 
India. On bis return to Denmark in 1767* h c 
published the results of his mission, Bcschmbuna 
mm Arahicn. ( Copenhagen, 1 772 ), and llciscbcschnih- 
imt/ (3 vols. 1774-98). He also edited and pub- 
lislied at his own cost the natural history notes of 
his deceased friend and l'ellow-travellcr, 1>, Forskid 
Data iplioncs Animnlium (1775) and Flora Mum',. 
liavo-Arabica (177(1). He accepted in 1778 a 'civil 
post at Mchloif, in the Ditmarsh district of Hoi- 
stein, then Danish. Tie died 2Gtli April 1815. 8ee 
his son's Lefieu Niebuhrs (1817). 

NicdertVSlId, tlio western termination of the 
Tamms range, that abuts upon tlie lthine over 
against Bingen. On a commanding site near its 
summit was erected, on 2SLli September 1883, the 
national (German) memorial coiiiniemoiative of 
the. successful war of 1870-71. An extensive 
pedestal, ornamented with allegorical figures ia 
sui mounted by a bronze figure of Germania, |||j 
feet in height. The whole was designed by 8cliill- 
ing, a Dresden sculptor. Tootlied-railways cairv 
visitors up Lo (lie monument from the villages of 
Itiideslieiin and Assmaniishausen at the foot, both 
liofed for their wine. 

Niel, Aixii, I’lin, Fiencli marshal, was horn at 
Mulct (Upper Garonne) on 4 Hi Gel ober 1802, and 
entered tlio army as an engineer ollicer; lie took 
part in the storming of Constantine in Algciin 
(1830), the siege of Home (18*10), the bombard- 
ment of Bomavsuud in Fill land (1854), the fall of 
Sebastopol ( 1850), and in the battles of Magenta 
and Kolferino (1859). TIis share in these battles 
won him the marshal's baton. He was made 
minister of war in 1807, and was busily employed 
reorganising the French imiiy when lie died, Hth 
August 1809. It is from him Liiat the favourite 
Marshal Niel (yellow) rose derives its name. 

Niello-vrork (Tial. niello, from Low Lnt. 
nir/ellum, 'block enamel’), a method of ornament- 
ing silver or gold (dates liy engraving the surface, 
and lilling up the lines with a black composition to 
give clearness and oli'eet* to tlio incised design. The 
plates so ornamented were principal ly employed in 
tlio making' of church- plate reliquaries, and for costly 
personal ornament. Traces of tlio art are found in 
ancient Homan work, and it was much practised 
under the Byzantine empire from (lie Kith cenlury 
onwards. The Italian goldsmiths attained remaik- 
able skill in niello-work ; and tlio most eminent 
and famous of these was tlio Florentine Maso or 
Tommaso Finiguerra, whose work, in addition to 
its artistic excellence, derives peculiar interest from 
the fact that lie, being (lie first to take paper proofs 
from his engraved work, directly led the way to 
the production of line-engravings. The name niello 
is given not only to the engraved and uiellated 
metal- work, but also to the paper proofs taken from 
them ; and as these were only casually taken they 
are very rare, and bring great prices, as much ns 
300 guineas having been paid for u single small 
proof Niello-work is still practised by goldsmiths, 
especially in Russia, the silver uiellated boxes 
made in that country being popularly known as 
‘platina boxes.’ See EmuiAVlNd, vol. IV. p. 
37S ; and a long article in the Athencrmn for 27th 
February 1889 on the extensive fabrication of nielli 
at Venice in the early part of the 19tli century. 

Nicmcil, a river of western Russia, whose 
lower course (70 of its 500 miles) lies within the 
province of East Prussia, where it is called the 
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Memel, rise-, a few miles south of the city of 
Minsk. Tt is navigable to Grodno ; helow Tilsit 
it divides into two branches, which reach the 
k'urischf's Hal! each by four mouths. For its trade, 
see Til. sir. 

Niepce, Joseph Nici'ipiiore, one of the in- 
ventors of photography, was horn at Ch.il on-snr- 
Mabne, 7th Maich 1765, served in the army in Italy, 
and in 1795 became administrator of the disliict of 
Nice. Returning to Olifilon in 1801, he ilevoted 
himself to chemistry, lithography, and to those 
experiments with sunlight pictures which brought 
him into connection with Ragueire and made 
Photography ( q. v. ) possible. He died 5th July 
1833.— His " nephew, Claude Maime Francois 
Niepce de St Victor (1805-70), also a soldier, 
contiibuted to the furtherance of the new art, 
and wrote a Traiti Pratique (1850) on the subject, 
and IMu'n'hes rhotogruphiqiirs (1S53). 

Niersteill, a village of IJesse-Parmstadt, on 
the Rhine, 10 miles SSE. of Mainz, famous for its 
Rhine wine. Pop. 3283. 

NiciiwvoUl Mountains. See Cape Colony. 

Nievre. a central department of France, occu- 
pies a portion of the vvatei shed between the Loire 
and the Seine, and is hounded on the west by the 
rivers Allier and Loire. Area, 2(132 sq. m. ; pop. 

( 1SS1 ) 317,576; (1886)347,615. Mountains belong- 
ing to the Morvan system, which forms the water- 
shed between Seine and Rhone, di\ ide the depart- 
ment into two great declivities. There are plateaus 
more or less fertile, vine-clad hills, and valleys lieli 
in pastures ; hut the principal wealth of the depart- 
ment consists in its forests and minerals— coal, iron, 
and gypsum. Thu Nievre, whence the name of the 
department, is an inconsiderable affluent of the 
Loire from the right. The three chief rivers — 
the Allier, Loire, and Yonne — are navigable, and 
the Yonne, which belongs to the system of the 
Seine, is connected with the Loire by a canal. 
More than a third of the whole surface is covered 
with forests. Good wine is made ; the ii on industry 
is important, and pottery and glass are manu- 
factured. Arrondissements, Nevers, Chateau* 
Chinon, Clamecy, and Cosne ; capital, Nevers. 

Nifllieim (‘the abode of clouds’), in Scandi- 
navian Mythology ( q.v.), the kingdom of cold and 
darkness, separated from Muspelheim, the king- 
dom of light and heat, by a huge chasm (Oinmin- 
gagap). Nitlheim was also the abode of Hel (q.v.), 
the goddess of death. 

Nigclla, a germs of plants of the natural order 
Raminculaeea?, having five coloured spreading 
sepals ; five or ten small two-lipped petals, with 
tubular claw ; the carpels more or less connected 
together, many-seeded ; the leaves divided into 
threadlike segments, the flowers solitary at the 
top of the stem or branches. They are annuals, 
natives chiefly of the countries near the Medi- 
terranean and the wanner temperate parts of Asia. 
Some of them, occasionally seen in gardens in 
Britain, arc vulgarly known as Lcvil-in-a-mist. 
The seeds are aromatic and somewhat peppery. 
Those of A 7 . saliva, a species common in corn- 
fields in the south of Europe, are supposed to he 
the Black Cummin of the ancients, anil perhaps the 
Cummin of the Bible. 

Niger, the name now generally applied to one 
of the most remarkable river-systems of West 
Equatorial Africa, first appears in Ptolemy as 
designating, it is believed, the modern Wadi Draa, 
and coupled with a river Gir, which may he 
identified with the modem O-Guir, flowing south- 
ward from the Atlas towards the oases of Tuat. 
The word not improbably contains the root gir , 
gar, or Jur, not infrequent in the river-names of 
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northern Africa. Mixed up as it wan from time 
to time with the problem of the Nile, the problem 
of the Niger lemained almost till the 19th cen- 
tury one ol the nnrnc perplexed and benmddled in 
the whole range of geogiaphy. Though the Pmtu- 
gnese had ascended the river from the H:A in the 
16th century, the nust coiitiadictory opinions weie 
held as to its character and relations down to the 
later part of the 18th centinv : it was an alibi, -nt 
of the Nile; an allhient of the Congo; an inde- 
pendent river terminating in an inland basin ; anil 
so on. It, was still left to Mungo Park and other 
workers in the .sendee of the African Association 
(1788) to lay the basis of our present fail ly 
accurate knowledge of the system. Apart from 
some of the tributary streams, the hundred veins 
of exploration now leave only a blank of some <;u 
or 70 miles in the middle couise of the main 
l iver. 

The Niger proper (Joliba or Dhiulilia, La, 
Kwovraov i >uorra, Ac.) has a total length of 2600 
miles, and the area of the entire basin (including 
that of the Benue) is estimated at 1,Q23,2S0 aq, in. 
The head-waters are situated in the region now 
known as the States of Sammy, inland from Siena 
Leone and Liberia, and are contiguous to the head- 
waters of the Senegal. The Teiuhi (first explored 
by Zweifel and Mow-tier in 1870). rising ar a 
height of about 3000 feet above the sea in the 
Loma Mountains in 8° 36' N. lat. and 10° 33' W. 
long., is now accepted as the conventional 1 source.’ 
This and its sister streams, though draining a com- 
paratively limited area, soon gather into a good 
navigable river, which holds a north-easterly 
course as far as Timbuktu ( 18° 4' N. lat., l c 45' \V. 
long.), first visited by Laing in 1826. About 300 
miles above this famous city it is joined by an 
important tight-haml tributary, the Mayel-Balevel, 
ami develops a tendency to split up into numerous 
and widely diverging channels, with cross-creeks, 
hack-waters, and swamps. Beyond Timbuktu 
a more easterly direction is maintained for 200 
miles, and then with its now united forces the 
Niger turns south-east to cut its way through a 
rocky tract of country, and to pass in succession 
Gao(Uogo)on the southern skirt of the Sahara; 
Say, the southern point of Barth’s exploration ; 
Gompa, the northern limit of Flegel and Thomson ; 
Bussa, where Park came to his untimely eml ; 
Babba, one of the laigest cities on its course ; and 
Egga, where the liver, having struck across the 
Rennell Range (2800 feet), turns more to the south. 
During this long journey from Timbuktu (1130 
miles) a chief characteristic of the Niger lias been 
the insignificance of its tributary streams ; hut at 
last, in 7° 50' N. lat. and 6° 45' E. long., it meets 
in the Benue or Mother of Waters a rival both in 
volume and in beauty. This liver lias travelled 
860 miles from the east; and, though exploration 
in 1890 has deprived it of the credit (hypothetically 
assigned ) of being a link through the Tulmri swamp 
with the system of Lake Tsad, it has interest 
enough, geographical and commercial, of its own. 
The united river, leaving the sandstone plateau 
through which it lias been carving its channel, 
‘passes through a series of hold, picturesque hills 
by a narrow gorge,’ and below Onit.dia begins to 
break up into one of the most remarkable mall- 
grove-covered deltas in the world. See Johnson, 
paper and map, in Proc. Roy. Geog. Soe. 18SS. 

The greater bulk of the exploration of the Niger 
(especially towards the south) lias been accom- 
plished by Britain (Park, Clapperton, Beecroft, 
Trotter, Baikie, &c. ), and thanks mainly to Mac- 
gregor Laird, who founded the African Steamship 
Company in 1832, Britain has held her ground 
against all foreign commercial competition. By 
the Berlin Conference of 1S84 the whole couise of 
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the liver below Timbuktu (while its navigation is 
declined fiee) is placed under the protection of 
Britain; and the British United African Company 
(Founded 1879, cliarteied 1SHG), with ils stations at 
A kiwi, Onitsha, Asalia, Lokoja, &c., lias practical 
command of the tmde. Thu English Church 
Missionary Society has long labouied in the dulta 
legion and inland as fai as possible; and in 18G4 
Lisbon Ciowthur was appointed to the hishopiie of 
the Niger. Above Tim huktu the con tiol is in the 
hands of the French, who have steamers on the 
liver, have built forts at Kouioussa, Siguiri, 
Kanguba, and Uaniniako, and aie lapidly pushing 
eastwaids. Gcimany made a strong dibit, mainly 
through Flegul, to sci/e the control on the Benue, 
hut was thwarted by the United Afiican Company. 
For a long time slaves were almost the only article 
of export from the Niger ; at a later date palm-oil 
became so distinctly the staple that the name Oil 
Hirers was given to the vaiions outlets of the 
delta in which the Niger pi oner interlaces with 
sevoial seaboard streams. As European inthienee 
advances inland the variety of commercial piodueUs 
inci eases. 

.See Joseph Thomson, Mungo Park and the. Nii/er 
(18!)0) ; Le. Soudan Prrtnuan, and Bingor, Du Niger an 
Goife de f/ntufe, ill Hull, do la Soc. do Uiiog. (IKS!)); 
and Die Megtlscht JlouteiUnrte, in Z. dor Gos. fur Erd- 
luindo (18S!)). 

NiSlit. See Day. — Amongst the ancient Greeks 
Night (iV(/.r) was peisimiiied an a poweiful goddess, 
who by means, of sleep exeiciseu power oi or men 
and gods. _ According to Hesiod, she was the 
dauglitoi of Chaos, wife of Erebus, and mother of 
Aether and Ilemera (Day), of the Fates, Sleep, 
Death, Dreams, Hunger, Fear, Nemesis, and Stiife. 
I’y day she dwelt in Tartarus, enveloped in thick 
clouds. 

Night-hawk, the usual name in the United 
States for the Uhordtilex /xijieliw, a goatsucker 
belonging to a dill'orent genus anil species of the 
OiLprimulgidm from the European Goatsucker 
(q.v. ). It is found over nearly the whole of North 
America, lias long, thin, pointed wings, a forked 
tail, a very small beak, and wide gaping mouth, 
furnished with bristles. 

Night-heron ( Nycticorctx), one of the genera 
of Ilerodiones (see Heron), cosmopolitan in its 
distribution, and including nine species. Due 
species, iV. grixeux, widely distributed over tiio 
whole of Africa and southern Asia, breeding in the 
fcipani&li peninsula and in Italy, and a migrant to 
places near the Baltic, lias now, since the year 1872 
when it was first recoided near London, become an 
almost annual visitor to various parts of the British 
Islands in spiing and autumn, and would probably 
breed if unmolested. It is about 23 inelics long; 
it nests in colonics on trees or hushes in swamps, 
or on reeds strongly built together in a pile, and 
feeds on water insects and their larva 1 , worms, 
snails, small fish, and frogs. Closely allied forms 
inhabit _ America, the N. ntr.i'iiit, ( Nyctianlca 
Oarchni , Baird ), the common American niglil- 
hcron, being found all over the United States, as a 
permanent resident in the southern portion only ; 
and in the Malayo- Australian region N. ccthdonicus , 
a distinct species, oecui s. 

Nightingale ( Daulias ) a genus of Passerine 
hi ids of the family Turdiil.e. The hill is straight, 
slender, not quite as long ns the head ; the wings 
do nob much puss beyond the base of the tail ; the 
first quill is very short, the third is the longest ; 
the tail is slightly rounded ; toes long, claws 
rather short. The Common Nightingale [D. 
huteinia ) is well known as the finest of songsters. 
It is rather larger than the hedge-sparrow, with 
about the same proportionate length of wings and 


tail. It is of a licli Missel;- hi own colour above 
shading into reddish chestnut on the tail-coveih 
and tail ; the lower parL giayish white; hill ] e „, 
and feet brown. The sexes aie alike in pluiuaL' 
it is a native of many puts of Em ope and Asia’ 
and of the north of Africa, extending as fai as t,’ 
Abyssinia, and to the Gold Coast in West Afiic-t 
and is a bird of passage, extending its summer 
migrations on the continent of Europe as fai noith 
as Lho south of Sweden, though in Biitain it lias 
scaiccly cvci been seen farthei north than York, 
shiio. It is plentiful in some parts of the south 
and east of England, hut is less common in the 
western counties, and does not visit Scotland 
Ireland, or Wales, except Glamoigmisliiie and 
Biecon. It frequents thickets mid hedges and 
•lamp meadows near streams. The nuu ket-'gn.nlens 
near London arc among its favourite haunts, ft 
feeds very much on wmms, beetles, insects 
ants’ eggs, eater " 1 

jiilhus and othei 
insect larva 1 . It 
ai lives in Eng 
land about the 
middle of Apiil, 
the males about 
ten days hofoie 
the females. It 

is at this season, 
and before pair- 
ing 1ms taken 
place, that hiul- 
eatehcis gener- 
ally procure 
nightingales for 
cage - birds, us 
they then be- 
come easily re- 
conciled to con- 
finement, whilst 
if taken after 
pairing theyfiet 
and pine till 
they die. If 
nightingales, 
however, are to 
he kept in confinement they ought to lio taken 
from flic nest when young and reaied by the 
hand. The nightingale makes iLs nest goneially 
on the ground, lint sometimes on n low fork of a. 
lmsh. The nest is loosely constructed of dead 
leaves, rushes, and stalks of grass, with a lining 
of fibrous roots. The eggs are fiont four to six in 
number, of a uniform deep olive-brown, The song 
of the male ceases to he heard us soon as incuba- 
tion is over. In captivity, however, it is often 
continued through a more eonsidoiable period. 
The nightingale usually begins its song in the 
evening, and sings with brief intervals throughout 
the night. The variety, loudness, and richness of 
its notes are equally cxlraoulhiary ; and its long 
quivering strains are full of plaintiveness as well 
as of passionate ecstasy. The nightingale has 
been a favourite from most ancient times, and is 
often mentioned in the poetry of India and 
Pei&ia, of Greece and ltome, ns well as by Shake- 
speare and Herrick, Keats and Coleridge, and 
many- others. The loves of the Bulbul (q.v.) 
and the rose are a fanciful theme in which 
eastern poets delight. The nightingale, as a 
ride, is not a shy bird, for although it is lmt 
seldom seen it seems to prefer to live near the 
abode of man ; nor is it quarrelsome wiLli others 
of its own species except at pairing time. A 
closely allied species [D. golzii ) is found from the 
Caucasus to Turkestan and Persia, and in north- 
eastern and centinl Europe the Northern Nightin- 
gale or ‘ Sprossev 1 {D, philomela) is found, quite a 
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distinct specie-,, of i ather larger .size, less russet in 
line, and slightly spotted on the In east. 

Nightingale, Florence, the daughter of 
■William Edvard Nightingale of Emhley Park, 
Hamp'liiie. and Lea Ilnist, Dmhyshiie, was 
born at Florence in May 1820. She was taught 
mathematics, the classics, and modern languages 
under the guidance of her father, and thus 
highly educated and brilliantly accomplished she 
eaily "exhibited an intense devotion to the allevia- 
tion of .suffering, which in 1844 led her to give 
attention to the condition of hospitals. She visited 
and inspected civil and military hospitals all over 
Europe ; and in 1851 went into training as a nurse 
in the institution of Protestant Deaconesses at 
Kai-ersweith on the Rhine, and studied with the 
Sisters of St Vincent de Paul in Paris the system 
of nursing and management carried ont in the 
hospitals of that city. On her lelurn to England 
she put into thorough wmking order the Sanatorium 
for Governesses in Harley Street. Ten years was 
the teim of apprenticeship thus served in prepara- 
tion for the work of her life. Irr the spring of 1854 
war was declared with Russia ; Alma was fought 
on the 20th of September, and the wounded from 
the battle were sent down to tire hospitals on the 
Bosporus, which were soon crowded with sick 
and wounded, their unhealthy condition becoming 
appaient in a rate of mortality to which the casu- 
alties of the fiercest battle were as nothing. In 
this crisis Miss Nightingale wrote on loth October 
and offered to go ouL and oigatriso a miming depart- 
ment at Scutari. Lord Herbert, who had already 
written a letter ‘ requesting ’ her to go, which 
crossed that containing -Miss Nightingale’-, offer, 
gladly accepted, and on the 21st of October- she 
departed with thirty four mimes. She arrived at 
Constantinople on the 4th of November, the eve of 
lnkermann — the beginning of the terrible winter 
campaign— in time to leceive the wounded from 
that second battle into wards already idled with 
2300 patients. Her devotion to the sufferers can 
never he forgotten. She would stand twenty hours 
at a istretch, in order to see them provided with 
accommodation and all the leqnisitcs of their con- 
dition, and a few months after her arrival she liad 
10,000 sick men under her caie. But she saw 
clearly in the bad sanitary arrangements of the 
hospitals the causes of their frightful moitaiity, 
and her incessant labour was devoted to the re- 
moval of these causes, as well as to the mitigation 
of their effects. In the spring of 1835, while in 
the Crimea organising the musing departments of 
the camp-hospitals, she was prostrated with fever, 
the result of nnintermitting toil and anxiety; vet 
she refused to leave her post, and on her recovery 
remained at Scutari till Turkey was evacuated by 
the British, July 28, 1S56. She, to whom many 
a soldier owed life and health, had expended her 
own health in the physical and mental strain to 
which .she had subjected herself. In 1857 she 
furnished the 1 commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the regulations affecting the sanitary condi- 
tion of the British army ’ with a paper of written 
evidence, in which she impresses forcibly and clearly 
the great lesson of the Crimean war, which she 
characterises as a sanitary experiment on a colossal 
scale. At the close of the Crimean war a fund of 
£50,000 was subscribed for the purpose of enabling 
her to form an institution for the training of 
nurses ; this is spent in tiaining a superior order 
of nurses in connection with St Thomas's (the 
Nightingale Home) and at King’s College Hos- 
pital. From the Queen she received an autograph 
letter of thanks, and a cross set with diamonds, a9 
also a bracelet set with brilliants from the Sultan 
of Turkey. Her experience in the Crimea turned 
the attention of Miss Nightingale to the general 
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question of aimy sanitary inform, and fii-t to that 1 
of army hospitals. In 185S die published her [ 
valuable Fates on A arsing, and she contributed j 
two papers to the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, on Hospital 1 
Construction and Ai rammment. The Moils on i 
Hospitals (1859), from then cleaine-s of anange- j 
merit and miiiutene-s of detail, aie most valuable I 
to the architect, the enaineei, and the medical 
officer. In the rear 1803 mis issued the liepoit of ! 
the Commission on the Sanitary Condition of tlm j 
Army in India. These repoi ts were sent in maim- j 
script to Miss Nightingale, and at page 547 of \ ol. i. i 
aie inseited her incisive and adumable ob'eiva- ! 
lions upon this immense mass of evidence. In 
1871 Miss Nightingale published Notes on Li/uiff- 
in-Instd lit tons ; in 1873, Life or Death in India 
and (in Ft user's Magazine) ‘A “Note” of Inter- 
rogation,' which attracted a good deal of attention, 
mainly on account of the way she handles religious 
beliefs and life. From America and from diffeient 
European governments her adrice has been sought 
as to aimy sanitation ; she assisted in founding the | 
Red Cross Society. Longfellow \ Santa F ilumena 
is in her piaise. " The ai tide HOSPITALS in this 
Encyclopedia is from hei pen. i 

Night-jar. Bee Goatsucker. ! 

Nightmare (A.S. neaht, ‘night,’ and mam, \ 
‘night-mate;’ originally ‘the crusliet ’). See 
Dre yjiing. 

Nightshade, the English name of cerium ) 
plants of the natural older Molanace.c (o.r.), pos- 
sessing the naicotic pi upertios ft cquently developed J 
in that order. Among them are some species of J 
Solatium (q.v.), paitieubuly the Common Night- | 
shade, or Black Nightshade ( .S', nigrum ), an j 
annual or biennial, 
with elect angular 
stem, ovate, sinu- 
ate-dentate leaves, 
drooping lateial um- 
bels of white tloweis, 
and globose black 
benies; a frequent 
weed in waste places 
in England and in 
most parts of the 
woild. Few plants 
are more widely dif- 
fused. It is only 
slightly narcotic. 

The leaves in a 
fresh state aie said 
to lie injurious to 
animals which eat 
them, hut- seem to 
lose almost all nar- 
cotic property by 
boiling, and aie 
used as spinach, 
particularly in Common or Black Nightshade 
waun climates. The (Solatium nigrum). 

beiries, although 

generally dreaded or suspected, may also, it is said, 
be eaten, at least in moderate quantity, without 
danger. They contain, however, the alkaloid 
Sulunine, found also in the shoots of the potato. 
For the Woody Nightshade, see Bittersweet ; for 
the Deadly Nightshade, see Belladonna; and for 
Enchanter's Nightshade, see Circxa. 

Nigritia. See Soudan. 

Niigata, a seaport of western Japan, situated 
on a narrow strip of land at the month of the 
Shinano River, was opened to foreign tiade in 1859. 
The harbour does not admit of the entrance of 
vessels of foreign build, and the roadstead is 
exposed ; the foreign tiade has therefore remained 
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only nominal. Tim apples and water-melons of 
the province are noted for their excellence. Pop. 

( 1889) -10,778. 

Nihilism is a teim used to describe ceitnin 
vct/aiivc systems of philosophy. It was applied 
to some i alionalists in the 12th century (Peter 
Lomhanl, q.v.), and in modern times to various 
negative systems of metaphysics, ethics, and 
atheist philosophy. Of late, however, it lias become 
familiar as applied to Russian revolutionists, and 
especially (though impioperly) to those ol the 
‘ terrorist ’ wing. In Russian life it was liist 
introduced by Turgenief (q.v.), in Fathers and 
Suns ( 18(12 ), to chaiaeterisc a new type appearing 
at that time among the Russian educated classes — 
men who, in Turgenief's own words, ‘ how before 
no authority of any kind, and accept on faith no 
jjlineiple, wiiatevei veneration surround it.’ Accord- 
ingly, they (lulled ‘the fathers’ ‘to find out, in our 
pieaout life, family and social, one single institution 
which would not deserve an absolute ami pitiless 
negation;’ and, ‘abandoning all talk about art, 
unconscious artistic cieation, parliamentarism, 
reformed tribunals, and what not else,’ they put 
above all ‘ the question of daily bread tor all,’ 
repudiated art as long as it is not in the service 
of the masses, waged war against prejudices, and 
reformed their own li\ es according to truth and 
sincerity, assuming an outward roughness in their 
behaviour as a protest against the polished and 
insincere relations in civilised life. Turgenief’s 
eminently objective description of the new type 
having been misunderstood, Tchernyshevsky (q.v.) 
wrote the novel What is iu he dune.' represent- 
ing the Nihilists not as simple philosophers of 
negation, hut as people engaged either in science, 
or in social reforms on Robert Owen’s lines, or 
(u few of them) as popular revolutionists; ami 
especially insisting upon their highly respectful 
relations to woman, whom they consider as an 
intellectually equal comrade in work. Thu two 
novels, both drawn from life, thus complete one 
another, and give a correct idea of Nihilism, which 
in its philosophical aspects is an outcome of 
the philosophy of the, 18th century as modilied by 
modern science (Ruckle, Darwin, IT. Spencer, and 
J. S. Mill being the most popular authors among 
Nihilists), while iu social life it appears as a 
protest against ‘ the conventional lies of civilised 
mankind.’ Nihilism is thus the Russian equivalent 
of the 18th century’s Scottish and French lincyelo- 
piedist philosophical movements ; hut it (tillers 
frmn them by having transported their philo- 
sophical conceptions into everyday life. The teach- 
ings of Nihilism, which has its roots iu all previous 
life of the_ Russian educated classes (Pushkin was 
already nicknamed Nihilisl by his adversaries), 
found two very gifted expounders in the art-critic 
Dobroliiboil' (183(1-01) and the political writer 
Pisjuroll' ( died 1872), and has created a very bulky 
literatuie, especially of novels propagating the same 
ideas. They have exercised a deep influence upon 
the life of tin? educated classes in Russia, and 
moated in Russian literatuie and art a current 
which makes them (tiller so widely from literature 
and art in western Europe, They also contributed 
to the deep-i caching movement in favour of the 
higher education of Russian women, which, not- 
withstanding tile opposition of government, is now 
further advanced iu Russia than in any European 
country. The 324 non-classical gymnasia for girls 
—quite equal to the Rest institutions of the same 
kind-have now 90,000 pupils. Four women’s uni- 
versities and one medical academy, all supported 
by private contributions and quile equal 1o the 
best male universities, had an aggregate of 2000 
students when closed by government in 1880-88 
(one is reopened); besides, 830 ladies already have • 


obtained doctors’ degrees in Russia alter bavin 
passed the same examinations as the male doctor ^ 

‘Nihilists’ are now found in all classes of 
educated Russians, the great bulk takiim no i, art 
whatever in the political stiuggie; while those 
revolutionists who are described in western Eurone 
as Nihilists have political programmes directly 
hollowed Rom western Europe, and are known m 
Russia as Radicals, Socialists, Anarchists, Popular 
ists, oi Party of the IV ill of the People (the lathi 
resorting to political terror in aider to obtain a 
constitution). 

The name of Nihilist 1ms, however, been so much 
identified with the revolutionary movement in 
Russia that a brief account of the lattur must be 
given under this heading. It was horn, especially 
under the influence of Herzen (q.v.) about 1800 
when the hopes of thorough refoims awakened by 
Lho pi o posed emancipation of the serfs were 
frustrated by the ascendency acquired by the seif- 
owners’ party in the councils of the czar. l’io- 
elanintimis appealing to the peasants to levoltwere 
issued in 18(11; and two secret societies — ‘The 
Great Russian’ and ‘Land and Liberty ’—vveui 
organised. In 1891 the poet JMikhailolI (died iu 
Hiheria in 1807) and in 18(1-1 Tchcmyshevsky (died 
in 1887 at Astrakhan, after 20 years' confinement 
in Hiheria) and several others were sent to hard 
labour in Hihoria in connection with this movement. 
"When, after the Polish insurrection (1863), the 
old piuly took the upper hand in the Winter Palace, 
new revohitionai j ciicles made their appearance; 
they resulted in a peasants’ outbreak at Kazan 
( 180-1 ), a i evolutionary propaganda among workers, 
and an attempt by luirakozoll upon the life of the 
czar ( 1800). In 1 870 a similar movement was started 
among the youth under the leadership of Netchaiell', 
The failure of these two movements led to the 
appearance all over Russia of circles for more serious 
self-education, which, however, soon look a mine 
revolutionary character, chiefly under the influence 
of tlm powerful agitator, Michael Bakunin (q.v.), 
the ideas ol the luternalional Working-men's 
Association, which rapidly spioad iu Russia after 
the Paris Commune, and the socialist writings of 
Colonel Peter Lavroll. Young men and women of 
rich families abandoned their homes, and went to 
the villages and factories in the capacity of workers, 
schoolmasters in villages, medical helps, midwives, 
and so on, either simply to share with the people 
Iheii life of privation or to cany on a revolutionary 
propaganda. More than 2000 persons wore arrested 
( 1873-7(1) in connection with the movement ami 
kept for ycais in prison ; hut only 193 could he 
brought (cud of 1877) before a supreme court. It 
could not hut acquit most of them ; yet even then 
they wore sent into exile. Several smaller gumps 
were tried and condemned during the same years. 

The Hogging of a prisoner in the St Petersburg 
prihon by {lie then prefect of police, Geneial Tripoli' 
—a most influential person among the advisers of 
the czar — and tlie impossibility of othoiwise bring- 
ing the fact to publicity, induced Vera Zasulitch 
to make an attempt upon General Tripoli's life 
( February 1878), Him whs sent ns a common -law 
oll'ender before a jury aud acquitted (April 1878), 
the attempt at roarresting her as she loft the court 
being baffled by a riot in the streets, during 
which one of her friends was shot. The trials for 
political offences wore now withdrawn from the 
senate (which formerly used to judge them) anil 
assigned to courts-martial ; while on the other side 
the revolutionists, abandoning more and more the 
propaganda among the people, resorted to a policy 
of terror. They killed several spies, one police 
official, tlie governor-general of Ivliarkoll', and the 
ftliief of tlie state police, General Mozonlsoff, in 
broad daylight in Rt Petersburg (August 1878), 
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Russia wa- then (1I\ iildl into general governorships, 
the no Venn ii,-. receiving the power of continuing the 
sentence-, of death pronounced by the courts-martial, 
and finely using it. Several attempts against the 
life of tlie czar were made: hy Kofovioti' (in April 
1879), twice hy wrecking imperial trains (Novem- 
ber 1ST!)), ami finally hy a destructive explosion 
in the Wiiltei Palace ( Pebnian 1SS0). Seventeen 
revolutionists were hanged and hundreds exiled to 
Siberia during the same twelve months. After the 
Winter Palace explosion Alexander II. , who already 
more and more abandoned the dilection of state 
afl'aiis, nominated Count Loris- Melikoff president 
of a supreme commission for the management of 
the affairs of the state. Wide promises of consti- 
tutional reforms were circulated by the new ruler, 
hut none of them were realised, and the nomination 
was cancelled a few months later. .So the executive 
committee of the party of the ‘Will of the People,’ 
which had at that time very wide ramifications 
over Russia, and whose secret press always re- 
appeared in spite of the seizure of its printing- 
offices, prosecuted its underground work, and 
Alexander II. was killed by bombs Maieli 13, 
1881, on the morning of which very day he had 
signed the convocation of what he himself described 
as the Assemblee des Notables. The new czar, 
Alexander III., after a six weeks' hesitation, dis 
missed bis father's niinisteis and proclaimed his 
resolution to lewmin an absolute sovereign. He 
lives almost a prisoner in Paul L 's palace at 
Gatchina, and fresh plots continue to be discovered, 
spreading also into the army and navy. On March 
13, 1SS7, revolutionists bearing bombs were arrested 
in a street a few minutes before the passage of the 
czar. Public discontent finds a new force in the 
systematic demolition of the reforms of the last 
reign which is now prosecuted, and it penetrates 
among the peasants, who see in the abolition of 
the justices of peace (1889) and the restrictions 
imposed upon the provincial self-government so 
many steps towards the reintroduction of the 
manorial justice of the nobles, and who met these 
measures by a series of outbreaks in 1889-90. 

See G. B. Avnuudo, It Nihilimio (Turin, 1879; also 
trails, into French); S. Stepniak, Underground Russia 
(1883); Ucsehiehte tier rcrolutionitren Beicegmigen in 
Russian tl, an elaborate work hy A. Thun (1883) ; 
Almanac of the Will of the People for 1883 (published 
at Geneva in Russian, contains all the names and dates, 
and an historical sketch of the movement); Stepniak, 
Russia mirier the Tsars (1885); E. Noble, The Russian 
Revolt (1885); ‘Russia and the Siberian Exilos’ ( Centura 
Magazine, December 1887 to November 1889), by George 
Kennan ; P. Kropotkin, ‘ The Russian Revolutionary 
Party’ (Port. Review, March 1882), and Is Russian and 
French Prisons (1887 ). 

Nijlli-Nov'goroil (‘Lower Novgorod’), a 
famous commercial city of Russia, and capital of 
a government, is situated at the continence of the 
Oita with the Volga, 271 miles E. of Moscow by 
rail. There is an upper city, containing the 
ICreml and many of the fifty churches, a lower 
city, and a suburb, The great fair brings buyers 
and sellers from all climes between Germany and 
China. For the convenience of those frequenting 
the fairs, there is an enormous market-hall, and 
sixty blocks of buildings for booths, containing 
more than 2500 apartments separated hy fireproof 
walls. There are three annual fairs, two of them 
of minor account. The third, beginning at the 
15th of July and continuing into September, is still 
the greatest in the world. But like the fair of 
Leipzig, it is evident that the great Russian fair 
is declining in importance. During the fair, the 
normal population (66,716 in 1885) is increased 
fivefold or even sevenfold ; and the value of the 
goods sold at tile great fair of 1S89 was stated at 
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618,834,277. At these f aim all fmeign maids were 
supplied in smaller quantities, those of Russian 
production showing an increase. Nijui-Novgorod, 
founded in 1221, w as devastated on several occasions 
hy the Tartais; its prosperity dates from the year 
1817, when the great fail was removed to Nipii- 
Novgorod from Makarief after a gloat liie. — The 
government , which has an area of 19,797 sq. m. and 
a pop. ( 1 88,5 ) of 1,513,318, produces timber, iron and 
iron goods, salt, copper, gypsum, wool, and leather. 

Nijlli-Tagilsk, a town of the Russian govern- 
ment of Perm, amid the Ural Mountains, 150 miles 
E. of Perm by rail, with great platinum, copper, 
and iron works. Pop. 30,000, 

Nikolaevsk, a decaved town of eastern 
Siberia, 23 miles from the mouth of the Amur. 
Pop. 3500. 

Nikolaieff, headquarters of the Russian Black 
Sea fleet, in tiie government of Kherson, at the 
confluence of the Ingul with the Bug, and 42 miles 
fiom the Black Sea. The joint estuary of tile Bug 
anil Dnieper is defended hy the forts of Otclmkoff 
and lvinhurn ; and Nikolaieff is a great fortified 
naval station, with docks, an arsenal, &c., and has 
a large trade in expoiting grain, though its imports 
are trilling. Since its connection with the central 
railway system of Russia its trade and importance 
have increased rapidly. Pop. (1885 ) 67,249. 

Nikolsb Ill'S' (Czech Milulor), a town of 
Austria, in the south of Moravia, 27 miles 8. of 
Briiim by rail, lies at the foot of hills famous for 
their rich red wines. In the middle of the town, 
upon a rock, stands the castle of the princely 
Dieti'ichstein family. Pop. 7642, 

Nikon (1605-87), the Russian patriarch and 
primate whose revision of the very incorrect Slav- 
onic service-hooks caused the secession of the 
Rnskolniks (q.v. ). 

Nikosia. See Nicosia. 

Nile, the longest river of Africa, if not of the 
world, bydrograpbically, historically, and geo- 
graphically a river of tlie greatest interest, and to 
the ancient Egyptians pre-eminently the sacred 
river, draws its largest supplies of water in the 
country of its sources from the Victoria and Albert 
Nyanzas. Several streams flow into the Victoria 
Nyanza, but which originates farthest to tlie south 
is not yet definitely known ; the honour seems to 
lie between the Shimiyu and the Isanga. At any- 
rftte, the most distant feeders of the great river 
may probably be placed near to 4° 8. lat. The 
river Kagera or Alexandra Nile, which joins the 
Victoria Nyanza high up on the west side, is 
believed to issue from Lake Alexandra, some 250 
miles to the south-west ; that stream brings a large 
volume of water to tlie lake. The Nile leaves 
Victoria Nyanza at its northern end, pouring over 
the Ripon Palls, 150 to 170 yards wide hut only 12 
feet high, and then for 300 miles races between 
high rocky walls, over rapids and cataracts, at first 
north-west, then west, until it joins Albert Nyanza 
near its north-east corner. About 20 miles from 
this lake the river leaps down 120 feet into a wild 
gorge, with high rocky walls. The section between 
the two Nyanzas is called the Victoria Nile or 
Somerset River. At its south-western extremity 
the Albert Nyanza is joined by the river 8emliki, 
which drains away the surplus water of tlie Albert 
Edward Nyanza (discovered by Stanley in 1889); 
and this lake in its turn drains the slopes of tlie 
snowy Ruwenzori and adjacent mountains. The 
combined river leaves the northern extremity of 
the Albert Nyanza as tlie Bahr-el-Jebel, and from 
that point flows in a general northerly direction to 
tlie Mediterranean. The first 130 miles to Dufile 
it passes through a level country, and frequently 
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expands into lakes. From Duffle to Lado (120 
miles) the lied is contracted liy rocky hills from a mile 
to a quarter of a mile in width ; and the stream is 
forced over the Yarhorah Kapids. At Lado (5° N. 
lat.) the liver enters the plains, and moves thence 
slowly and sluggishly down to Khartoum, 900 miles 
to the north. The whole of this stretch is navi- 
gable for river-steamers of fairly large size. In.7-J° 
N. lat., however, the main channel divides ; whilst 
the right arm, the Uahr-el-Zeiaf, goes almost due 
north, the left aim, which still continues to be 
called the Bahr-el-Jebel, trends slightly to the 
west. Both streams flow, at no gioaL .distance 
apart, through a low swampy legion, that is dining 
the rainy season generally inundated for miles u ide. 
The banks aie lined with tall reeds and papyrus, 
the abode of numerous aquatic birds, and the 
shelter of swarms of gnats and other insect 
plagues. Since the year 18(13 both these channels 
have been at times tendered wholly or in pait im- 
passable by vast accumulations of vegetable debris 
completely choking them. In 1H“ N. lat. the Bahr- 
el-Jebel is met by the Bahr-al-Ghazal, which, 
coming directly from the west, 
gives the united stream, now called 
the White Nile, a due easterly 
course. Although this tributary, 
navigable for some 2(10 miles above 
the continence, runs neaily dry in 
the dry season, it gathers to itself 
the contributions of a very huge 
number of rivers, some of them 300 
and *100 miles long, which have 
their somees to the south and south- 
west in the country of the Niam- 
Niam tribes ; one only, the Bahr al- 
Arab, comes hum the northern side 
— viz. from Dai fur, to the north- 
west. 

Sixty miles oast of the contin- 
ence tlie White Nile receives the 
Bahr-el-Zeraf, and 30 miles farther 
east still the Belial, which, navi- 
gable foi 180 miles, if not farther, 
lias its sources on the western slopes 
of the Clalla country, to the south- 
east. From the point of junction 
with this affluent the White Nile 
Hows almost directly north to 
Khartoum without being augmented by a single 
tributary stream. At Khartoum (in 15° 37' N. 
lat.) the WliiLe Nile, or Bahr-ftl-Abiad, is joined 
from the south-east by the Blue Nile, the Bahr-al- 
Azrak, the water of the respective streams being 
of the colour indicated in the names. The Blue 
Nile, 950 miles long, gatheis its volume principally 
fimn Lake Tana (5(158 feet above sen-level), situ- 
ated on the Abyssinian plateau, in which region 
it is known as the Abai. It leaves the lake to- 
wards its southern end, and, after running south- 
east, curves right round by way of the south till 
it comes to flow noi til-west. After leaving the 
mountains it traverses an extremely fertile plain, 
the capital of which is Seminar. From Khartoum 
tho Nile llows north-north-east, and 200 miles 
below that city is joined from the right by the 
Athara, called also the Bahr-al-Aswad, or Black 
Nile. It is tho black sediment brought down by 
this river that settles in tlie Nile delta, and makes 
it so extraordinarily fertile. This affluent, too, has 
its source on the Abyssinian plateau, and its volume 
is in ci eased by two' large tributaries, the Takazze 
and Mareli, both striking into it from tlie right. 
During its comso from the continence of the Athara 
through the Nubian Desert the great river makes 
two deep bends, first round by the north, then 
round by the south, and subsequently resumes its 
northerly flow. Below Khartoum navigation is 


rendered extremely dangeious by the cataiacts, 
which obstruct the bed of the river, the sixth 
occurring not far north of Khartoum, the hist 
near Assouan, in Egypt, just above 24° N. lat 
The eom.se of tlie liver fiom Assouan to the hea 
is sullieiently described under Eg\pt (q.v.), xvlieie 
also a map of the entire com so is sketched, 
The total length of the liver cannot he stated 
precisely ; fiom Victoria Nyanza it is estimated to 
measure 3-100 miles. The Nile begins to rise at 
Ciondokoio in April, the Balu-nl-Ghazal pel Imps 
a week or two earlier. At Khartoum the use 
begins in May, and leaches its maximum in Son. 
tember, whilst the Blue Nile uses from July to 
the third week in August (see Nilometeh), 
Irrigation is laigoly regulated by the gieat Nile 
Barrages at liosoUa and Damietta, constructed by 
French engineers in 1843-01, and practically recon- 
structed in 1880-90 at .a cost of £405,000. 

The ancients had little authentic knowledge of 
the Nile above Memo, the mins of which lie 
nearly half-way between Berber and Khartoum. 
The place of accurate knowledge was taken by 


myth, to the eliect that tho river had its origin in 
Mauretania (now Morocco), and flowed several 
days’ journey underground until it came to tlie 
south of Ethiopia; thence it passed northwinds 
as the Astapus. Tho Emperor Nero began the 
fascinating work of seal clung for the somees of 
the Nile by sending two expeditions, which seem 
to have ascended beyond the conliuence of the 
Sobat mid White Nile. Ptolemy speaks of two 
stieams issuing from two lakes 6 and 7 degrees 
south of the equator and uniting in 2° N. lat., 
ami being joined in 12° N. lat. by the Astapus, 
which likewise flowed fiom a hike (tloloo). Tlie 
two lakes in tho far south were led by the melting 
snows of a great range of mountains, the Mountains 
of the Moon (which Stanley now identifies with 
Kinvenzori, Gordon Bennett, and the adjoining 
peaks). TliiH remained the sum total of informa- 
tion about tlie river down to the 19th century, 
except that in 1770 Bruce discovered that Hie Blue 
Nile issued from Lake Tana. The Egyptian 
government in the years 1839-42 sent three expedi- 
tions up the river, which got as far as Gondokoro. 
In 1858 Spoke reached the Victoria Nyanza, and 
in 1862 discovered Kipon Falls. Two years later 
Sir Samuel Baker discovered Albert Nyanza, and 
in 1868-71 Scliweinfurth explored tlie western 
feeders of the White Nile. Stanley, in 1875, sailed 
all round Victoria Nyanza, and in‘l880 traced the 
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cmiri-e of the Semliki, and iliscoveied Albert 
Eilwaiil Nyan/.a and Mount Ruvenzori. 

See works of the exploreis named, also others liy 
Jlarno, Von Ridden, Wilson and Felkin, Scliuver, 
Petlierick, Junker, Sic., with Walter Budge’s The Nile : 
Kotes for T> avclkrs in J£<jifpt( 1890). For the battle of 
the Nile, see Abockih. 

Kilgiri, See Neilgherey. 

Nilometer, ail arrangement for measurin'; the 
hei'difc of the Nile in Egypt. On the island of 
Uhoda, opposite to Cairo, is a square well, con- 
nected with the river by a canal, and containing a 
I'indnated marble pillar, divided into 24- cubits, 
each measuring 21 ’388 inches. A rise of IS cubits 
R traditionally regauled as the height of the 
lowest inundation ; 19 cubits is considered toler- 
alde, 20 excellent, 21 adequate, and 22 complete, 
imt 24 is ruinous. The ordinary maximum of the 
i i-e at C’aii o is stated at from 24 to 28 feet. For 
the inundations from 1849 to 1878, see Nature, vol. 
xxv. The udometer of Rhoila was constructed 
during the leign of the calif Al-Mutawaklcil, in the 
year S47. Anciently there seem to have been 
various nilometers of diffeient kinds, all along the 
river, as at Memphis (piohahly the oldest), Ekhmin, 
Elephantine, and elsevvheie. 

Nilsson, Christine, operatic singer, was horn 
the (laughter of a farmer at Vexiii, in Sweden, 3d 
August 1,843, and singing at a fair in 1857 so im- 
pressed a magistrate of Ljnngby that lie sent her 
for a musical education to Stockholm and Paris. 
She made her debut at Paris in Lu Tmriuta in 
1884; and in London, where she appealed in 1867, 
soon took rank as one of the foremost soprano 
singers. Marguerite is one of her best-known 
parts. She lias repeatedly visited the United 
States. She was married (1872) to M. Rouzand, 
who died in 1882. 

Ximacll, a town of India, in the territory of 
Gwalior, on the north-western border of Malwa, 
370 miles S\V. of Delhi by mil, 1813 feet above 
sen-level, with an agreeable ami healthy climate. 
There has been a British cantonment here since 
1817. Pop. of town, 5101 ; of cantonment, 13,089. 

Nimbus, in Art, especially in Sacred Art, is 
the name given to the disc or halo which encircles 
the head of the sacrecl personage who is represented. 
Its use is almost universal in those religions of 
which we possess any artistic remains — the Indian, 
the Egyptian, the Etruscan, tlio Greek, and the 
Roman. Some, indeed, have sought diieetly to 
derive it from the Greek niSniskos, or metal disc 
placed over the heads of statues to keep off the 
droppings of birds. Nevertheless, the nimbus, 
strictly so called, is comparatively recent in Chris- 
tian art, not appearing before the 6th century. Later 
in Christian art it became almost a necessary 
appendage of all representations of God or of the 
saints. Its ordinal y form is the circular or semi- 
circular; but the nimbus of the Eternal Father is 
often in the form of a triangle, and that of the 
Trinity an emanation of light, the rays of which 
form the three arms of a cross. The nimbus of the 
Virgin is sometimes a simple ring, and sometimes 
a crown or diadem ; occasionally it is eneiicleil liy 
an ornamental border, on which twelve stais are 
sometimes represented. Her nimbus, as well as 
that of the Divine Persons, is commonly of gold ; 
hut occasionally it is in colours, as blue, red, 
purple, or white. The nimbus of the saints is 
ordinarily the semicircle or lunula. In later art 
the nimbus became lighter and more aSrial, melt- 
ing, as it were, into the picture. In connection 
with the nimbus may also be mentioned the 
Aureole , an illumination surrounding, not the head 
only, but the entire figure. If the figura he 
upright the aureole is commonly oval, when it is 


called the vested /Jv cv, and !■> .-uppo-eil to contain 
an allusion to the sacred ChiLtian emblem, the 
trlith>/s. With a seated figme it becomes circular, 
.mil is occasional 1\ divided bj ladiating bands in 
the fonu of a wheel ; sometimes it takes a quatre- 
foil form. It is commonly of gold, hut occa- 
sionally also is in colours. ' The Glory is a com- 
bination of the nimbus and the am sole, and is 
chiefly seen in By/autiue pictmes and those of the 
early South German school. 

Nimegnen (Dutch Nijmegen), a town of 
Holland, in the proiince ot Giielderland, on the 
left bank of the "Waal, 73 miles by rail E. of 
Rotterdam. It is built on the slope of the Hoen- 
ilerlierg ( 1 Hill of the Huns ’), on w liicli the Romans 
formed the permanent camp of Noriomciqitin ; and 
some of its sheets are steep and narrow, but otheis 
aie broad and handsome. On a neighbouring 
height stood till 1796 a castle, said to have been 
founded by C.vsar and inhabited by Charlemagne ; 
and towaids the blow of this height there still 
stands a little sixteen-sided Romanesque baptistery 
oi the 12tli or 13tli eentuiy. On another eminence 
is the modern Belvidere, whose summit commands 
a wide view. The fortifications have been de- 
molished ; hut Ninieguen retains its Renaissance 
town hall (1554), adorned with medallions of Ger- 
man emperors, and the fine Gothic church of St 
Stephen (dating Bom 1272). The niaiiufactuies 
include tobacco, Eau de Cologne, nietul-vvoik, 
beer, &c. Pop. (1875) 22,5)29; (1890 ) 32,326. 
Regained by the Spaniards (1585-91), Ninieguen 
is celebrated in history for its great peace congress, 
which on 12th August 1078 concluded a treaty 
between France and Holland, on 13th December 
between France and Spain, and on oth February 
1679 between Austria and France. 

NilllCS, the capital of the Fiench department of 
Gard, lies in a fertile plain, engiit by the vine-clad 
Cevennes, 31 miles by rail NE. of Montpellier and 
30 SW. of Avignon. The old town, with narrow 
crooked streets, is separated by shady boulevauls 
from the well-built faubomgs ;‘ and mediaeval and 
modern edifices aie a much mutilated cathedral, 
the prison (formerly citadel, 1687), the palais de 
justice, St Paul's ( 1850), St Baudile’s (1875), die., 
with a most magnificent fountain, and a monument 
( 1874) to Antoninus Pius. But the gloiy of Ninies 
is its Roman lemains of the ancient Nemattsus. 
These include the ‘Maisou Carrie’ (now a museum, 
with Delaroche’s masterpiece, ‘ Cromw ell looking 
on Charles I.’s corpse’), a splendid specimen of 
Corinthian architecture; an amphitheatre (now 
a bull-arena), 70 feet high, and seating 20,000 
spectators; the exquisite Nymphicnm; a mauso- 
leum (‘La Tour magne'), baths, and two gates, 
whilst 14 miles NE. is the 1 Pont ilu Gaid,’ most 
perfect of Aqueducts (q.v. ). Rimes is a seat of 
great commerce and manufactuies, these compris- 
ing silk and cotton goods, carpets, shawls, wine, 
In andy, hoots, &e. Pop. (1872) 60,020 ; (1886) 
07, 274, of whom one-third were Protestants. 
Supposed to have been colonised from Massilia 
(Maiseilles), and the capital of the Volcte Aie- 
coinici, Ninies nourished under the Romans, and 
was one of the great cities of Gaul, ft was taken 
by the Visigoths (465), the Franks (507), and the 
Saracens (725), and subsequently became an 
appanage of Aragon, but was finally restored to 
Fiance by the treaty of Curbed (1259). The 
inhabitants adopted Calvinism in the 16th century; 
and it was a stronghold of the Camisavds (q.v.). 
In 1791 and 1815 it was the scene of bloody 
religious and political reactions. Nioot, Guizot, 
and Daudet were natives. See works by Menard 
(7 vols. 1S75), Penot (11th ed. 1856), Durand 
(1S76), and Pieyiu (3 vols. 1888). 
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Nimrod. See Babylonia, Vol. I. p. 633, 
Babel ; at, a nom de plume, bee ArPERLEY. 

NiliC Eyes, a popular name for the young 
lampreys found in rivers. See Lamprey. 

Nineyell, the modern Kuuyunjil, capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Assyria. Its original 
capital was Assur, the ruins of which aie now 
called Kalah Slier ghat , but the group of cities some 
sixty miles to the noith, above the GieaLei Znh, 
and on the ea&tein side of the Tigris, namely 
Nineveh, Cnlali ( Nimrud ), and Dur-S.ugon {Khor- 
mhud ), ultimately supplanted it in importance. 
When Nine\eh itself fell, the whole Assy 1 ian em- 
pire — essentially a military power — perished with 
it. In the Sassanian peiiod a village was built on 
the mounds which covered its ruins ; lmt i\ lien its 
buildings had also mumbled into ruins, the very 
site of the pioud ancient city leiuained for cen- 
times unknown. 1 licit in 1818 conjectured that 
the mounds of Kouynnjilc, opposite the modem 
town of Mosul, concealed its ruins beneath, lmt it 
was not until the excavations of Botta in 1812 and 
Layard in 1845 that the lcmains, llist of Dur- 
Sargon, then of Nineveh itself, were revealed to 
the world. The sculptured monuments of its 
anciont kings and the relies of its day-inscribed 
library soon yielded up their secrets to the in- 
vestigations of scholaiH, and eie long the life and 
history of tlie ancient kingdom of Assyria weio 
known almost with as much ceitaintyas those of 
Greece and Rome. See Assyria, and Cuneiform. 
Inscriptions. 

Nillg-p<>, a treaty-port of the Chinese province 
of Chedceang, stands in a ferLila plain, 1(1 miles from 
the mouth of the Tallin (Ning-po) River and about 
100 miles S. of , Shanghai, it is smrounded by a 
wall 25 feet high and 111 feet thick, and contains 
numerous temples, colleges, &c., chief amongst 
them the temple of the Queen of Heaven, iiguiod 
under China (Vol. III. p. 187); the temple was 
founded in the 12th century, hut the present build- 
ing, elaborately and lielily ornamented, dates from 
1080. The people, 250,000 in number, make sedge 
hats and mats, glow cotton, catch cuttle-lish, 
and cairy on an active tiaile, especially in the 
export of green tea. The customs returns show 
tliu annual value of the impoits— chiefly opium (30 
per cent, of the total), cotton and woollen goods, 
tin and iron, medicines ( in transit ), dried lungngans, 
keioseno oil, indigo, sugar, and tobacco— to he 
111,887,000, and the exports— green tea (70 per 
cent, of the total), euttle-lisli, sedge hats and mats, 
silk goods, and raw cotton — to be XI, 259,800. 
Apart from junks, some 550 vessels, of 382,800 
tons, enter every year, of which 158 vessels, with an 
aggregate of 127,900 tons, are British. 

Nlnian, ST, the first known apostle of Scotland, 
was horn of noble parentage, about 300, on the 
shores of Lhe Solway Firth. Of studious and ascetic 
habits, he was moved by the Holy Spirit to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and there, after some years’ 
stay, was eonseeiated bishop by the pope. On his 
homeward way he visited St Martin (q.v.) at Tours, 
and after his anival in Galloway he founded the 
‘ Candida Casa,’ or church of Whithorn, dedicating 
it to St Mai tin, the news of whose death had just 
reached him (397). Later he laboured success- 
fully for the evangelisation of the Southern Piets, 
and in 432 (according to the Bollandiats) died 
| perfect in life and full of years,’ and was buried 
in his church at Whithorn. His festival falls on 
10th September. His Life by St Ailred ( 1109-60), 
abbot of Rievaulx in Yorkshire, who visited 
Galloway, lias been edited by Bishop Forbes ( vol. 
v., ‘Historians of Scotland’ series, 1874), who 
enumerates sixty-six dedications in Scotland to 
St Ninian or ‘Ringan’ — the Lowland Scotch form 


of his name— including the Episcopal cathedial at 
Perth. 

Ninon. See Lenclos. 

Ni'obc, in Gieek Mythology, the daughter of 
Tantalus and wife of Amphiou, king of Tliebes to 
whom she boie six sons and six daughters, Pioud 
of her children, she despised Lcto or Lntona who 
had only two children, Apollo and Artemis; wheie- 
upon Latona, enraged at her piesumpfcion, moved 
her children to destioy all the ehildien of Niobe 
with their arrows. They lay nine days in their 
blood uuburied, when Zeus changed them into 
stone, and on the tenth day they weie buried by 
the gods themselves. Niobe was changed into stone 
on Mount Sipylus, in Lydia, fiom which teaix 
Mowed every summer. Such is the Homeric legend, 
which, however, was aftei wards much varied and 
enlarged. Only fragments exist of the tmgedies 
of Alsehylus and Sophocles on this theme, which 
was a favourite subject of ancient ait. A nohle 
giuup representing Niobe and her ehildien was dis- 
covered at Rome in 1383, and is now in the TJlB?i 
Palace at Floicnce. Then the ancient Romans 
were in doubts whether the wmk proceeded from 
Sennas or Praxiteles. See Heydenmnn, Anuhlten 
zit cleu Kituilflar.de/liiiigcii dor Niobe (Leip. 18S3). 

Niobium (sym. Nb; oquiv. 9-1) is a Hire metal 
iliseoveied by H. Rose in the miueial 'l'antalite. 
It maybe obtained by passing the vapour of the 
chloride along with hydiogcu tlnough a red-hot 
tube. It is of a steel-gray colour, specific gravity 
4 06, and takes lire when heated in the air or in 
chlorine gnH. It is lmt little acted on by hydro- 
chloric or nitric acid, but is soluble in strong sul- 
phuric acid. It forms compounds with oxygen, 
chlorine, sulphur, &c., but these are of little piacti- 
eal impoi lance. 

Niort, the capital of the French department of 
Deux-Sevies, pleasantly situated on tlio navigable 
Sfcvre Niorlaise, 43 miles NE. of La Rochelle and 
109 S\V. of Toms. An important railway junction, 
it has an old castle, a lic'i tel-clc- ville (1530), a line 
public garden, and the 10th-century church of 
Notre Dame, with a spire 240 feet high. The 
dressing of leather and the manufacture of gloves 
aie the leading industries. Pop. (1872) 20,022; 
(1880) 22,079. Niort in the 14th century was held 
for eighteen years by tho English. It was the 
birthplace of Madame de Muiulenon. See Fame’s 
IUUoire de Niort ( 1880). 

Nipigon, a lake of Ontario, 30 miles NW. of 
Lake Superior, with which it is connected by the 
Nipigon River. It is about 70 miles long, but its 
deeply-indented coast-line measures 580 miles. Its 
greatest depth is 510 feet. The lake is studded 
with hundreds of islands. 

Nip'issitl", a lake of Ontario, north-east . of 
Lake Huron, into which (Geoigiau Bay) it drains 
through Fiench River (55 miles). Its length is 
about 50 by 28 miles. 

Nipples. See Breasts. 

Nippon. See Japan. 

Nirv&na. See Buddhism, Vol. II. p. 519. 

Niscll, the chief town and commercial centre of 
southern Kervia, s Lands in the midst of a vine- 
growing district, 152 miles by rail HE. of Belgrade. 
It is the seat of a Greek bishop and has a fairly 
strong citadel ( 1737 ). The place has played a con- 
spicuous part in the Turkish wars from 1375 down 
to 1S78, when it was occupied by Servia. Here, on 
23d September 1689, the Austrians defeated Lhe 
Turks. Pop. (1884) 16,178. 

Nisliapnr, a town of the Persian province of 
IChorassan, 53 miles W. of Meshed, in a beautiful 
and fertile valley, has 11,000 inhabitants and a 
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trade in turquoises. It n as the birthplace, and 
contains tlie giave, of Omar Khayyam. 

Ni'sibis, the capital of ancient Mygdonia, the 
north-eastern part of Mesopotamia, was a city of 
meat antiquity, and was of importance both as a 
place of stiengfcli and as an cmpmium of the tiade 
between the east anil west. It was twice taken by 
the Romans (under Lucnlln* and Trajan), anil 
a'min given up by them to the Armenians ; but 
being a third time taken, in 165 a.d. , it remained 
the chief bulwaik of the Roman empiie against the 
Peisian', till it was , surrendered to them after the 
death of Julian in 363. Tlie name N istbtn is re- 
tained by a small village in the Tmkisli province 
of Diarbekir, round which aie numerous lemaiiis of 
the ancien t city . 

Nisi prills is the name (borrowed from the 
fliot two words of the old writ which summoned 
i juries) usually given in England to the sittings of 
juiies in civil cases. Thus, a judge sitting at /tin 
prim means a judge pleading at a jmy trial in a 
civil cause, and a nisi prius lawyer is one who 
devotes himself to jury practice. —For the ileeiee 
nisi, see Divorce. 

Kith) a beautiful Scottish liver, rising in Ayi- 
shiie, anil flowing 71 miles south-south-eastward 
(mainly thiough Dumfriesshire), until, 14 miles 
below Dumfries, its estuary joins the Solway Firth. 

Nitlisdnle, William Maxwell, Kiel of , 
was horn in 1676, and at seven .succeeded his fatliei 
as fifth earl. In 1699 he married at Paris Daily 
Winifred Herbert (c. 1079-1749), youngest daughtei 
of the Maiquis of Powis, and tliencefm ward lived 
almost constantly at his Kirkcudbrightshiie scat, 
Teireglus, much emhairassed in circumstances, anil 
solely Doubled as a Catholic by the neighbouring 
Presbyterian ministeis. In 1715 1 Nithsdale’s lionnie 
lord 1 at once joined the English Jacobites under 
Forster and Derwent water, and was taken prisoner 
at Preston. He was tried for high-treason in 
London, and sentenced to death in spite of abject 
excuses ; but on 23d Fobiuaiy 1716— the night 
before the day lined for his execution— not knowing 
he had just been reprieved, he escaped fiom the 
Tower in woman's apparel, thiough the heioism oi 
his countess. Naturally delicate and then advanced 
in pregnancy, she had ridden up to London in the 
depth of winter; and after her lout’s escape she 
came back to Terregles, and dug up the family 
deeds, which she had buried in the garden, and by 
one of which the estates had been disponed in 1712 
to their only son. They now settled at Rome, 
whoie the earl died on 20tli March 1744. Bee Sir 
W. Fiaser's Book of Garlavcrock (2 vols. 1873). 

Nitrates. See Nitre, Nitric Acid, Nitri- 
fication, Manure. 

Nitre, or Saltpetre (Lat. sal petrie, ‘salt of 
the rock,’ through Old Fiench), is the nitiate of 
lotash, KNQ 3 . It usually occurs in long, colour- 
ess, striated, six-sided prisms ; its taste is cooling, 
and very saline ; it is soluble in seven times its 
weight of water at 60' (13-5° C.), and in less than 
one-third of its weight of boiling water, but is 
insoluble in alcohol. When heated to about 660" 
(348° (J.) it fuses without decomposition into a thin 
liquid, which, when cast in moulds, solidifies into 
a white, fibrous, translucent mass, known as sal 
prunclle. At a higher temperature part of the 
oxygen is evolved, and nitrate of potash is formed. 
Owing to the facility with which nitie parts with 
its oxygen, it is much employed as an oxidising 
agent, Mixtures of nitre and carbon, or of nitre 
and sulphur, or of nitie, caibon, and sulphur, 
deflagrate on the application of heat with great 
energy ; and if nitre lie thrown on glowing coals 
it produces a brisk scintillation. Touch-paper is 
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formed by dipping paper in a solution of nine, and 
doing it. 

Nitie occurs as a natural pioduct in India and 
Peisia, where it is found sometimes as an elliores- 
cence upon the soil, and sometimes disseminated 
thiough its uppei stiatum. The ciuile salt is 
obtained by lixiviating the soil, and allowing the 
solution to cijstallise. Much nitre used to lie 
artificially foinieil in Em ope by imitating the 
conditions under which it is natuiallj pioduced. 
Animal mattei, mingled with ashes and lime 
] nhbisli, is placed in loosely aggregated heaps, 
exposed to the air, but shelteied fiom rain. The 
heaps aie wateied fiom time to time with urine or 
stable runnings ; at suitable inteivals the earth is 
lixiviated, and the salt ci ystallised. As theie is 
always a considerable quantity of the nitiates of 
lime and magnesia piesent, which will not crystal- 
line, caihonate of potash, in the shape of wood- 
ashes, is added so long as any piecipitate occurs. 
The nitrate of lime is decomposed, and the insoluble 
carbonate of lime sepaiated. Tlie cleai liquor is 
then evaporated anil ciy ntallb-ed. But the hulk of 
the nitie of commerce is now made fioin the Chilian 
nitiate of soda by double decomposition. Tlie 
common -varieties of Indian nitie, which have a 
duty yellowish appeal Mice, aie termed rough or 
crude saltpetre , while the puiei kinds aie called 
Bust India nfuterf. The purification or lelining of 
nitre is effected bv dissolving it in water, boiling 
the. solution, removing the scum, stiaiuiug it while 
hot, and setting it aside to crystallise. The most 
common impurities aie sulphate of potash, chlorides 
of sodium and potassium, anil nitiate of lime. 
Chloride of barium will detect the first of these 
impurities, nitiate of silver tlie second, and o.xalale 
of ammonia tlie thud. 

Nitre is employed in the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, in tlie preparation of nitric acid, as an 
oxidising agent in numerous chemical piocesses, as 
an ingredient of iheworks, anil especially in the 
maiiufactuie of gunpowder. It is used in medicine. 
In modeiate doses (from ten giains to asciuple) it 
acts as a refrigeiant, diuretic, and diaphoietic, and 
hence its use is indicated when w-o wish to diminish 
abnormal heat, and to leduce the action of the 
pulse, as in febrile diaouleis and hemoriliages. In 
acute iheuimitixm it is given in large doses with 
great benefit It is a popular remedy in sore 
throat, in the form of nitie balls, which should he 
retained in the mouth till it melts, and the saliva 
impregnated with it gently swallowed. The in- 
halation of the fumes produced by the ignition of 
touch-paper often gives speedy relief in coses of 
spasmodic asthma. 

Cubic Hitre, m Nitrate of Soda, NaNO„ occurs 
abundantly on tlie mu face of the soil in Chili and 
Peru (especially Atacama and Tarapaca). It 
derives its name fiom its crystallising in cube-like 
rlioinbohed ions. In most of its piopeities it re- 
sembles oidinaiy nitie, but, in consequence of its 
greater deliquescence, it cannot be substituted for 
that salt in the picparation of gunpowder. Being 
considerably cheaper than tlie potash salt, cubic 
nitie is often substituted for it in tlie inanufactiii a 
of nitric and sulphuric acids; and it is laigely 
used in agiicultiue (see Manure). In 1SS2 tlie 
amount shipped fiom South American ports was 
staled at 476,000 tons ; in 1889, at 930,000. Bee 
1Y. II. Russell's Visit to Chili unci the Nitrate 
Fields of Tampucd (1890). For the Sweet Spirits 
of Nitre, see Nitrous Ether. 

Nitrian Desert. Bee Natron Lakes. 

Nitric Acid is the most impoi tant of the five 
compounds which oxygen forms with Nitrogen 
(q.v.). Until 1849 it was known only in the 
hydrated form (the aquafortis of the older chemists), 
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but in that year Deville showed that Anhydrous 
Nitric, Acid, or Nitric Anhydride, NAi (see 
Nitrogen), might he obtained in tran.spai ent 
colourless crystals by the action of perfectly dry 
chlorine gas on well-dried crystals of nitrate of 
silver, the reaction being exhibited in the equation : 

Nitiftte of Hlhcr. Chlonuo. Chloiido i,f Silver. Hltilc Aiiliyililile. Oxy«ui. 

2AgNO s + Cl 3 = 2AgCl + NA + O 

It is a very unstable compound, and .sometimes 
explodes spontaneously, ft dissolves in water with 
evolution of much heat, and forms liydiatod nitric 
add. Nitric Acid (sytu. HNOj! eqiuv. 03; sp. gr. 
1530), when perfectly pure, is a colourless, limpid, 
fuming, powerfully caustic fluid, possessing an 
intensely acid reaction, as shown by its action on 
litmus. It boils at 137° (30° C. ). It parts very 
readily with a portion of its oxygen to most metals, 
ami hence is used in the laboratory as an oxid- 
ising' agent. Whether in the concentrated or in a 
more dilute form, it acts energetically on organic 
matters. Ah examples of such actions we may 
refer to its power ot decolorising indigo ; of stain- 
ing the skin and all albuminous tissues of a, bright- 
yellow colour ; of coagulating llnid albumen ; and 
of converting cotton fibre into an explosive sub- 
stance (see (lUN-C'OTTON ). The applications of 
this acid in the arts, in manufactures, and in 
chemical processes are very extensive. 

The concentrated ucid,'lIN0 3 , is by no means a 
stable compound. If it. he exposed to the action of 
light it is decomposed with the formation of lower 
oxides of nitrogen ; ami mere distillation produces 
a similar elfect. When it is mixed with water it 
omits a sensible amount of heat, owing to tin; 
formation of a much more stable hydrate, 21INO. r i- 
3ILO, which distils at 250° (121° ('.) without 
change, and is imalfeeted by exposure to light. 
Its specific gravity is 1 '42-4 ; and it is found that a 
weaker acid when heated parts with its water, and 
a stionger acid with its acid, till each arrives at 
this density. The existence of this hydrate has, 
however, been called in question by Itoseoe. The 
so-oalleil Fnwintj Nitric Arid is merely a mixture 
of the pure acid with one of the lower oxides. 

Nitric acid does not occur naturally in a free 
state ; lmb it is found tolerably abundantly in com- 
bination with potash, soda, lime, and magnesia; and 
after thunderstorms traces of it, in combination 
with ammonia, are found in rain-water. It may 
bo formed in small quantity by passing a series of 
electric sparks through a mixture of its component 
gases in the presence of water, which is a more 
imitation, on a small scale, of the mode in which 
it is produced in the atmosphere by a storm. It is 
usually prepared in the laboratory by the applica- 
tion of heat to a mixture of equal weights of 
powdered nitre (nitrate of potash) and oil of vitriol 
(hydrated sulphuric acid) placed in a retort, A 
combination of sulphuric acid and potash remains 
in the letort, while the nitric acid distils over, and 
is condensed in the receiver, which is kept cool by 
the application of a wet cloth. The reaction is 
explained by the equation : 

Nltxe. Hulpliuilu Ac lil, Is'ltnc AcW- UJauliilmto of I*otnsU. 

ICNOj + II a SO, = UNO, + KHSO., 

During distillation red fumes appear, arising from 
the decomposition of a portion of the nitric acid and 
a formation of some of the lower oxides of nitrogen. 
In this operation two equivalents of oil of vitriol are 
taken for one of nitre, these being the proportions 
found by experience to be most suitable. If they 
aie taken equivalent for equivalent, a very impure 
red filming acid is the result. In the manufacture 
of nitric acid on the large scale the glass retort is 
replaced by a cast-iron cylinder coated with fire- 
clay, and the receiver by a series of earthen con- 
densing vessels connected by tubes ; and nitrate of 


soda (see Nitre) is substituted for nitre, in conse- 
quence of its being a cheaper salt, and of its con" 
tabling 9 per cent, moie nitric acid. M 

Nitric acid combines with bases to form nitrates 
some of which, as those of potash, soda, oxide of 
ammonium, silver, &c., are anhydrous, while others 
combine with a certain number (often six) of equiva- 
lents of water of crystallisation. Must of them m e 
soluble in water, erysfcallisaldo, and readily fusible 
by heat; and at an elevated temperature they aie 
all decomposed, usually leaving only the oxide of 
the metal. If paper he soaked in a solution of a, 
nitrate, allowed to dry, and ignited, it burns in the 
smouldering mode characteristic of tuuc/i-pcnicr. 
This property is, however, shared by other salts. 

The tests for this acid when it is present in small 
quantities are less satisfactory than those for the 
other ordinary mineral acids. All its compounds 
are so soluble that no prcrijiitcoit for this acid is 
known. The best method for its detection is 
mixing the fluid to he tested with a solution of 
sulphate of iron, and then carefully pouring sul- 
phuric acid through a Lube to the bottom of the 
glass so as to form a lower layer. If much nitric 
acid is present a black colour is produced ; if only 
a sm, 'ill quantify is present the liquid becomes 
reddish brown or purple ; the dark colour being 
due to the formation of nitric oxide by the de- 
oxidising action of a portion of (he iron salt on the 
liiLrie acid. 

Medicinal Uses. — In the British phannacopccia 
there is both ft strong and a dilute acid. The 
strong acid has a specific gravity of 1 '42, contains 
70 per cent, of real acid, 11NO,), while the diluted 
acid is prepared by mixing six ounces of the former 
with about twenty-five of distilled water, and has 
a spueiiie gravity of 1 '101. The dilute acid is used 
internally as a tonic in conjunction with hitter in- 
fusions. ' In many cases of' biliousness, of chronic 
iiillaimiifttion of the liver, and in syphilitic cases in 
which mercurials are inadmissible, it may lie pre- 
scribed with great lionolit, eillior alone or in' conjunc- 
tion witli hydrochloric avid, externally as a hath or 
lotion, or internally in doses of about 20 minims 
properly diluted. The strong acid is useful as an 
eschttiotio; e.g. to destroy warts, some kinds of 
polypi, the unhealthy tissue in sloughing ulceis, 
&c.*, and as an application to parts bitten by rabid 
or venomous annuals. Largely diluted — as 50 or 
(!() drops of the strong acid to a pint or more of 
water — it forms ft stimulative application for torpid 
ulcers. 

Nitrification is the changing of nitrogenous 
organic matter or ammonia compounds into nitrates, 
lkissihly the nitrogen of the air under certain circum- 
stances also undergoes this change in soils. Some 
authorities ascribe the change to ‘a ferment,’ 'an 
organised structure, 1 the ‘micrococcus nitrilicans,’ 
&c. , hut it is a power possessed possibly by many 
micro-organisms. These nitrifying line toroids per- 
form their work under certain conditions. First, 
the temperature must he suitable, for ftt about 
5° C. tliu process is slopped ; hut with a rise of 
temperature there is a proportionate increase of 
work — commencing at about 12° C. — until 37° is 
reached, which is Lho ‘ optimum ' temperature, and 
from this onwards there i.s a diminution of action 
until the ‘ maximum ’ temperature of 55° G. is 
reached, when nitrification ceases. These hacter- 
oids are annihilated at a temperature of 90° C,, 
although the same result will follow drying even 
at a much lower temperature. The second condi- 
tion is the presence of oxygen ; and the third is 
the presence of a salifiable base, such as lime, 
potash, soda, &c., without which nitrification 
cannot proceed. Under these conditions nitrifi- 
cation goes on in every fertile soil, the atmospheric 
nitrogen, nitrogenous organic matter, or ammonia 
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compounds being converted, in tlie presence of lime 
or potash, into the corresponding nitrate* of lime 
or potash ; and fiom these nitric compounds plants 
derive the most or all of their nitrogen, although 
pome experimentalists maintain that some plants 
obtain part at least of their nitrogen from am- 
monia. See Lames and Gilbert, True. Iioi/. Sac., 
y-oj. xlvii. ; Marshall Ward, Phil. Trans., 13. 1S87, 
vol. clxxviii. 

Xitro-benzol, C 0 H,NO a , is a yellow, oily fluid, 
of sp, gr. 12, which may he distilled without decom- 
position, and boils at 115° (213° C.). It lias a 
sweet taste, is insoluble in water, but dissolves 
freely in alcohol and ether. Its odour is very 
similar to that of oil of hitter almonds, which has 
led to its use in perfumery under the name of 
Essence of Mirbanc. It is obtained by treating 
benzol, C„H fi , with warm fuming nitric acid, when 
one atom of hydrogen is replaced by the group of 
atoms N0 3 , so that the benzol, C tl H 5 H, becomes 
converted into nitro-henzol, C.ilRNUj. The vapour 
of nitro-henzol when inhaled produces, after troni 
6 to 12 hours, coma and sometimes, death. The 
fact that its action is so long delayed seems to 
indicate that its poisonous action is line to some 
product of its decomposition rather than to itself. 
In cases of poisoning artificial respiration and 
powerful stimulants should he resorted to. 

Nitrogen (Fr. unite; sym. N: atom. wt. 14) 
is an elementary gas, which m the fiee stale forms 
nearly four-fifths by volume of our atmosphere. 
In combination with other elements nitrogen is 
a necessary constituent of every organised body, 
and it forms a very large number of most important 
compounds. Its name (derived from nitron, ‘ nitre,’ 
‘saltpetre,’ and i/eiuiuO, ‘I produce’) was given to 
it shortly after it had been proved to be an essential 
constituent of nitre or potassium nitrate. Its pres- 
ence in the atmosphere was discovered in 1772 by 
Rutherford, at that time a professor of botany in 
tlie university of Edinburgh. It was more particu- 
laily investigated soon after by Priestley, Scheele, 
and' Lavoisier. It is a colourless, tasteless, inodor- 
ous gas, and was formerly regauled as permanent 
or incondensable ; lmt it can he reduced to the 
liquid state by the application of .sufficient pressure 
after it has been cooled to a very low temperature. 
The Critical Temperature (q.v. ) of nitrogen, or the 
point of temperature above which it cannot he con- 
densed into a liquid by the application of any pres- 
sure however great, is - 14G J 0. When cooled to 
this temperature a pressure of thirty-five atmo- 
spheres must he applied in order to liquefy it. 

Nitrogen is fourteen times as heavy as hydrogen, 
anil is slightly lighter, hulk for bulk, than atmo- 
spheric air, its sp. gr. being 0*0713, compared with 
air = 1. It is hut slightly soluble in water, one 
hundred volumes of water at ordinary tempera- 
tures dissolving only about one and a half volumes 
of it. 

Whilst nitrogen is a constituent of all plant and 
animal organisms and of many important com- 
pounds, it is, in the free state, rather inert towards 
other elements, and does not readily enter into 
direct combination with them. It is not combust- 
ible, nor does it act in the atmosphere as a supporter 
of combustion, a lighted taper plunged into a jar 
containing nitrogen being at once extinguished. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that nitrogen is 
not poisonous, since it is breathed freely along with 
oxygen by all animals; but it cannot support animal 
life, and an animal placed in it will die from suffo- 
cation for want of the oxygen necessary for respira- 
tion. Its function in the atmosphere seems to be 
mainly that of diluting the oxygen with which it 
is there associated, Although nitrogen forms about 
78 '1 per cent, of the total volume and 77 per cent. 


of the total weight of the atmosphere, the fiee 
gas does not appear to play any inipoi taut part 
in supplying nitrogen fur tlie construction of tlie 
tissues of plants. Vegetable physiologists are at 
present actively inqniiiug into this question; anil 
it appeals to he definitely established that plants 
cannot directly absorb fiom the atmospheie the 
nitrogen which they require. It is found, however, 
that certain classes of plants when they aie grown 
in a soil which is practically fiee from nitiogen 
compounds to start with do take up nitiogen. i hie 
explanation of this fact is that tree atmosphuiic 
nitrogen becomes converted in small quantity into 
nitrogen compounds in the soil through the influ- 
ence of micro-oignnisnis present there. Another 
explanation attributes tlie fixation of nitrogen to 
micro-organisms existing in, or on tlie suiface of, 
the plant. On the other hand, it has been con- 
clusively shown that certain plants are unable to 
exist unless appropriate compounds of nitiogen are 
supplied to them in the soil in which they grow. 
The main supply of the nitiogen of plants is cer- 
tainly di awn from nitiogen compounds existing in 
or artificially supplied to the soil. Tlie most im- 
portant of such nitiogen compounds are nitrates, 
which are present in every feitile soil. These may 
he produced liy the decay in the soil of nitrogenous 
animal or vegetable matteis existing in it or sup- 
plied to it as manure; or they may* be added to it 
leady* formed— as, foi instance, in the form of 
sodium liitiate, which is frequently applied as a 
manure to soils poor in nitrates. 

Many attempts have been made to discover 
methods by which the free nitrogen of the atmo- 
spheie could he converted on a manufacturing scale 
into nitrogen compounds, hut as yet no workable 
and economical method has been discovered. There 
are numerous methods for preparing pure or neaiiy 
pure nitrogen. One method by which it is olitainecl 
very nearly pure is to remove the oxygen as com- 
pletely as possible from atmospheric air. This can 
best he done by passing a cun out of air slowly 
throngl) a red-hut tube packed with copper turn- 
ings or with spirals of copper wire gauze. The 
oxygen of tlie air combines with the copper to 
form an oxide of copper, whilst the nitrogen passes 
on. Ur the oxygen can lie very completely removed 
from a contineil portion of moist air by suspending 
in it pieces of phosphorus until the volume of tlie 
gas ceases to dimmish. Nitrogen can also be 
prepared bypassing a current of chlorine gas into 
a solution of ammonia. In tliis method carp must 
be taken always to use ammonia in excess, other- 
wise chloride of nitrogen would he puiduced, which 
is a dangeiuusly explosive substance. A steady 
current of nitrogen can be very easily obtained by 
heating together strong solutions of ammonium 
chloride and of potassium nitrite. Owing to the 
great difficulty of forming compounds from free 
nitrogen, new compounds of nitiogen are generally 
prepared from compounds already* existing. The 
most important of these compounds are the nitrates 
which are found in tlie soil in very considerable 
quantity in different parts of the world, and in 
some places occur in large deposits, as in the 
nitrate regions of South America. From these 
nitrates Nitric Acid (q.v.) and other compounds of 
nitiogen are derived. Several compounds of nitro- 
gen with oxygen are known. 

Nitrous Oxide, or laughing-gas, N.,0, was dis- 
covered in 1772 by Priestley, who obtained it by 
the action on nitric oxide of easily oxidisable sub- 
stances. It is now* prepared by the action of heat 
on ammonium nitrate : 

NfljNOg = NjO + 2H..O. 

It is a colourless gas, which can with moderate ease 
be reduced to the liquid state, a pressure of thirty 
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atmospheres being required to liquefy if at 0° 
Daev discovered in 1S00 that it possessed ames- 
thotic properties, and it is now used as an ames- 
thebic in ininoi surgical operations. For such pur- 
poses it is stored in the liquid state by dentists 
and others in wronghb-iron bottles. It. is a sup- 
porter of combustion, and burning materials placed 
in it continue to burn with almost as great brilliancy 
as if placed in free oxygen. 

Nitric Oxide , NO, is produced by the action of 
nitiic acid on copper, silver, or mercury. It is a 
colourless gas, which like nitrogen can only he 
reduced to the liquid state by pi assure after it has 
been cooled to a very low temperature. Its most 
sti iking character is the gieal readiness with 
which it unites with free oxygen, forming dense 
brown fumes, which consist mainly of peroxide of 
liitiogen. 

Nitruns Anhydride has been described as a gas 
easily condensable to a liquid, possessing the com- 
position represented by Lire formula N a O,). It 
seems very questionable whether a single sub- 
stance exists either in the state of gas or of liquid 
possessing this composition. The gas which was 
supposed to be nitrous anhydride was certainly a 
inixtuic. Although nitrous anhydride cannot be 
obtained pure, and the corresponding acid — nitrous 
acid — is an unstable .substance at ordinary tempera- 
tures, a number of nitrites, sails corresponding to 
nitrous acid, are known. 

Peroxide of Nitrogen, NO., or N.Oj, is produced 
when oxygen and nitric oxide are mixed. It is a 
dark-brown liquid at ordinary temperatures, which 
hoils at 22°, yielding a brown vapour, and solidilies 
at -9°, forming colourless crystals. 

Nitric Anhydride, NT),, is the anhydride of nitric 
acid, andean be obtained amongst other ways from 
nitric acid by the action on it of phosphoric anhy- 
dride (see Nitric Acid). 

The following are some of the other more im- 
portant nitrogen compounds : ammonia and the 
ammonium salts {see Ammonia); the vegetable 
alkaloids (sec Alkaloids) j aniline and its deriva- 
tives ; cyanogen and the cyanides, including hydro- 
cyanic acid ; albumeuoid substances; urea and uric 
acid ; nitre-benzene, and other nitro compounds ; 
pyridine and allied substances, hydrazine com- 
pounds, ptomaines, &c. See Azotiskd Bodies. 

IVitro-g'lycerinc (known also as Glonoin or 
CUonoin-oil) can be readily prepared by dissolving 
glycerine in equal measures of strong nitric and 
sulphuric acids and pouring the solution into 
water, when the nilro-glycerine becomes precipi- 
tated. Nitro-glycerine was discovered by Sobrero, 
a young Italian chemist at Paris, who in 1846 
found that by the above process he could produce 
a highly explosive mixture. There was little idea 
at the time of the value of the discovery, which 
was treated solely as a chemical curiosity, until 
about iifteen years later, when Alfred Nobel, a 
Swedish engineer anil chemist, perceiving the value 
of the unrecognised explosive and turning his 
attention to its development, rapidly introduced 
it as a blasting agent for industrial purposes. The 
new explosive was eminently satisfactory so far as 
blasting power was concerned ; but a series of fear- 
ful accidents, notably that to the ship European 
at Panama in 1866 — numerous expedients devised 
to render it safe in transit notwithstanding — 
called public attention to the danger inseparable 
from its conveyance, and in 1869 parliament, so 
far as Britain was concerned, placed its veto on 
nitro-glycerine. 

The drawbacks which culminated in this pro- 
hibition led to the production of the nitro-glycerine 
compounds, now forming a large group, notably 
dynamite (see Dynamite, VoL IV. p. 144 ), in 
which nitro-glycerine, absorbed by some inert 


porous substance, is thereby rendered safe f lom 
the dangers incident to the employment of nitro- 
glycerine without such treatment, Nitro-glycerine 
as manufactured on a large scale for commercial 
purposes, is formed by the mixture of strong nitric 
and sulphuiie acids, cooled by water, pievious to 
being introduced into a largo leaden vessel, the 
temperature of which is kept down by water circu- 
lating through coils inside. Glycerine is then 
injected by compressed air as a lino spray, anil 
becomes immediately nitiated, considerable heat 
being evolved. On the completion of the intui- 
tion, as indicated by the fall of temperature, the 
mixluio is run off into another leaden vessel and 
allowed to stand. In about an hour the separa- 
tion is complete. The liitio-glyccriue, after being 
thoroughly washed in water and subsequently in 
an alkaline solution to remove every trace of acid 
is ready for manufacture into dynamite or other 
nitro-glycerine compounds. 

The utmost cave is exercised in the above pro- 
cesses, and any abnormal vise in temperature is 
strictly guarded against, or accidents would arise. 
For similar leasons the materials employed in the 
manufactuic of nilro-glyccriiio are in every par- 
ticular the best and purest attainable. Colomluss 
when mure, but having us an article of connneice 
a pale brown colour, nitro-glycerine is a dense, oily 
liquid, having a specilic gravity of IT. It is 
inodorous, but lias a sweet, pungent, aromatic 
taste ; a single drop, however, if placed on the 
hack of the tongue, will produce headache and 
pain in the hack lasting for hours. By those 
accustomed to handling this substance, no incon- 
venience whatever is experienced. Nitro-glycerine 
enters into medical presci iptions for certain diseases 
of the heart. 

If ignited in the open air liitro-glyceriue hums 
rapidly and with a brisk llamc without any ex- 
plosion; and if poured out in a thin sheet it ignites 
with ilillieulty and burns incompletely; but it 
explodes at once if it is exposed to a moderately 
strong blow or concussion, to the concussion due 
to the explosion of gunpowder, to contact with 
red-hot iron, ami especially to the action of 
detonating mixtures and fulminates. If likewise 
explodes on exposure to a high temperature, the 
oxploding-poiuf for niiro-glyccviuo compounds being 
about 420" F. ; lmt 150“ to 180° F. is sufficient 
to set u)i decomposition in the cartridge, and this 
will quickly raise the temperature to exploding- 
point. According lo Dr Rudolf Wagner, nitro- 
glycerine, if chemieiu'y pure, may bo cooled down 
to 4" without becoming solid ; that of commerce, 
however, becomes solid if exposed for a considerable 
time to a temperature of about 40° to 45“ F. , crystal- 
lising in long needles, which are most dangerous to 
handle, since they explode, even if gently broken, 
with much violence. In such condition the nitro- 
glycerine compounds should not ho used for blast- 
ing, but can be readily thawed in a simple form of 
pan heated by hot water. At 820° nitro-glycerine 
begins (according to Adrian!) to decompose, giving 
oil' red vapours ; and if the heat be suddenly 
applied, or Hliglitly raised above this point, violent 
explosion will occur. For equal bulks nitro- 
glycerine is calculated to he thirteen limes, as 
strong as gunpowder, while for equal weights it is 
eight times as powerful. 

Nitro-glycerine compounds have been employed 
in the largest blasts that have been made, notably 
those at Hell Gate (see Blasting). The manufac- 
ture of nitro-glycerine compounds in Great Britain 
is strictly controlled by legislation, and carried on 
under government supervision. See Eisscl, Hand- 
book of Modern Explosives (1891 ). 

Nitrous Ether, or Nitjute of Ethyl, 
CuIIjNUo, is a very volatile ether, with an agree- 
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able apple odour, ami baring a specific gravity 
of 900. It boils at 64 - 4° (18 J C. ), and is liighly 
intlaniinable. It is readily soluble in alcohol and 
(dycerine, less so in water. It is vei y liable to 
decomposition, becoming add on keeping. It may 
be pie pared by the action of sulphuric acid and 
alcohol on nitiite of potash. In itself it, is of little 
importance, but on account of its i elation to the 
.iircrt spirits of nitre or spirit of nitrous ether is 
one of the most important drugs. It was for long 
thought that the virtues of this valuable remedy 
were propoi tionally due to the nitrous ether pres- 
ent, and attention was directed to the preparation 
of the pme substance. When this was adminis- 
tered in the form of solution of the strength of 
sweet spirits of nitre, it was found that its action 
uas different from and inferior to that of the latter. 
The sweet spirits of nitie contains in addition 
aldehyde and paraldehyde, and it is believed that 
to these we must ascribe much of its virtue. Be 
this as it may, the legal test is based on the 
presence of some uthuvial body, presumably nitrite 
of ethyl, and yet many a sample may he efficacious 
and fail to satisfy the standard test. The spirit 
should he freshly made, he kept in well-closed 
bottles, and should not he acid. its specific 
gravity should not evened p 845, as an admixture of 
water tends towards decomposition. It may he 
prepared by the action of nitric and sulphuric acids 
on alcohol in the presence of copper, hut manufac- 
turers attain the same end by other processes. It 
is used, in conjunction with other medicines, as a 
diuretic, especially in the dropsy which follows 
scarlatina ; and it is employed, in combination 
with acetate of ammonia mnl tartaiised antimony, 
in feluile affections. The dose in febrile cases is 
fiom half a drachm to a couple of drachms ; while 
for a diuretic two or three drachms should be 
given. 

Nitrous Oxide. See Nitrogen. 

Nit /.sell, Karl Ludwig, a Protestant theo- 
logian, was horn Gtli August 1751 at Wittenberg, 
laboured as pastor and superintendent, became in 
1790 a professor at Wittenberg, and in ISIS director 
of the seminary for preachers there. Here he died, 
5th December 1831. He wrote two works on revela- 
tion.— I£aul Immanuel Nitzsch, his son, was 
bom at Borna, in Saxony, 21st September 17S7, 
studied at Wittenberg, preached there, and obeyed 
a call to a chair at Bonn in 1822. Here lie laboured 
assiduously till 1847, when he went to Berlin as suc- 
cessor to Marheineke, as -well as university preacher 
and consistori.il councillor. Here he died, 21st 
August ISOS. Nitzsch was the most prominent sup- 
porter of the Union (see LUTHERANS), and in the- 
ology lie was an independent supporter of Schleicr- 
macher’s opinions. He subordinated dogma to ethics, 
and was one of the leaders of the ‘ Yeunittelungs- 
theologie’ — the broad evangelical school. Of his 
books the chief are System der Christlichen Lehrc 
(1829; Eng. trails. 1849), Pruktischa Theoloffie (3 
vols. 1S47-67), Alcudemisc/ie Vortrdge iiber Christ- 
liche Glaubmslehre (1858), several volumes of ser- 
mons, and Gesam incite Abluindhmgen (2 vols. 1870 ). 
See the studies by Beyschlag (2d ed. Halle, 1882) 
and Hermens (Barmen, 188(1 ).— Gregor Wilhelm 
Nitzsch, philologist, a brother of the preceding, 
was horn at Wittenberg, 22d November 1790, He 
studied in his native town, fought as a volunteer 
at Leipzig, became in 1827 professor at Kiel, in 
1852 at Leipzig, and died there, 22d July 1801. 
His studies were mainly devoted to the Homeric 
poems, and the defence of their unity of origin. 
Of his writings may be named Erlclarende Anmerle- 
wngen zu Homers' Odysscc (1826-40), Meletemata 
de Historic, Homeri (1830-37), and Hie Sagenpoesie 
tier Griechen (1852). See the study by Liibker 


(Jena, 1864).— Kael Wii.hllm Nitzsch, son 
of the preceding, ua-, bom at Zerbst, 22d December 
1818, studied at Kiel and Beilin, became in 1844 
extia-oiiliiiaiy, in 1S38 oidinaiy pi of e.-.-or at Kiel, 
in 1 8112 at Kuuig.-.berg, in 1872 at Beilin, and 
died 20th June 1830. His writings embiace liis- 
toiical studies on I'olybius (1342) and tlie Gracclii 
(1847), Die lhmische Aiinalislik (1S73), Deutsche 
Studies (1S79), as well as the posthumous history 
of the German people to the peace of Aug-hmg, 
edited by Matthai (3 vols. 1883-85), and a history 
of the Homan republic, edited by Thouret (2 
vols. I8S4-S3 ). — Friedrich August Bebthold 
NirZsm, theologian, son of Kail Immanuel, Mas 
horn at Bonn, 19th Eehrnary 1832, studied at 
Berlin, Halle, and Bonn, and became in IS68 pio- 
fessoi of Theology at Giessen, in 1872 at Kiel. 
Ilis writings include Das System des Boethius ( 1860), 
Gnaulriss cler Christlichen Dogmengcschichte ( 1870), 
Luther u ud Aristotelcs ( 1SS3 ). 

Nivelles (Flem. Xyecl), a town in the Belgian 
province of Biabant, on the Thines 19 miles byhail 
S. of Biussels. Its line Romanesque church (1045) 
contains the relies of I’epin’s daughter, St Gertrude. 
In 1381 the townsfolk of Ghent were defeated here 
by Count Louis of Flandei.-., anil GOOD burned in a 
monastery. Nivelles has manufactures of cotton, 
paper, lace, & p e. Pop. 10,788. 

NiVlTIlilis, fornieily a piovinee in the middle 
of Fiance, nearly coi responding to the present 
depailment of Nievre. Its towns enjoyed muni- 
cipal privileges at a very early period. The 
piincipal landowners weie the counts, afterwards 
dukes, of Nevors, who held under - their vassalage 
more than 1800 fiefs. 

Nix, Nixie, a class, mostly malignant, of 
northern water-spirits. See Demonology. 
Nizam’s Dominions. .See Hyderabad, 
Noah. See Deluge. 

Noaillcs, a distinguished French family which 
dates from the 11th century, and played an im- 
portant part in history from the reigii of Louis 
XIV. to the Revolution. Antoine (1504-62) was 
ambassador in England in 1553-56, and admiral of 
France. Anne Jules (1650-170S), sou of the first 
duke, commanded against the Huguenots and in 
Spain during the wav of the Spanish succession, 
and was made marshal ; whilst his brother, Louis 
Antoine (1651-1729), was Archbishop of Paris from 
1695 till liis death, and was made cardinal in 1700. 
The third duke, Adrien Maurice (1678-1766), won 
the marshal’s baton in the wars of Louis XV. in 
Spain, Italy, and Germany. The fifth duke, Paul 
Francois (1739-1824), attained eminence as a 
chemist anil was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences in 1777 ; his brother, Emmanuel Marie 
Louis (1743-1822), was French ambassador at 
Amsterdam (1770-76), London (1776-83), and 
Vienna ( 1783-92 ). The sixth duke, Paul ( 1802-85 ), 
wrote historical works, and was elected to Chateau- 
briand's chair in the Academy in 1849. His second 
son, Emmanuel Victorien (horn 1830), was am- 
bassador at AYasliington (1872), Rome (1873), and 
Constantinople ( 1882-86), and has written works on 
the history aiul literature of Poland. A grandson 
of the third duke, Louis Marie (1750-1804), served 
in America under his brother-in-law Lafayette, 
embraced for a while the French Revolution, and 
defended Sari Domingo against the British, 

Nobile Ofticium, the term used in the law of 
Scotland to denote the high prerogative right of 
the Court of Session to exercise jurisdiction In 
certain oases — as, for example, to appoint a judicial 
factor to young children or to lunatics. 

Nobility, that distinction of rank in civil 
society which raises a man above the condition of 
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the mass of Lhe people. Society lias a tendency to 
inequality of condition, arising fiom the naluial 
inequality, physical, moral, and intellectual, of 
those who compose it, aided by the diversity of 
external advantages, and of the principles and 
habits imbibed at an early age. This inequality 
is apt to increase ; the son inheriting the faculties 
of Ins father ismoie favoniably situated than his 
father was for making use of them ; and lienee 
in almost every nation in even the very eaily stages 
of civilisation we find something like a heredilaiy 
nobility. Piivileges originally acquired hv wealth 
or political power are secured to t lie family of the 
possessor of them ; and the privileged class come 
to constitute an ordei, admission into which leqniies 
the consent of society or of the order itself. 

The ancient Homans wore divided into iwhilcs 
and ignobilft, a distinction at lust corresponding 
to that of paliieians and plebeians. Anew nobility 
aftei wards sprang out of the plebeian order, find 
obtained ( 33(5 Ji.c.) the right to lise to high offices 
in the slate ; and in course of time the descendants 
of those who had filled curule magistracies inherited 
the jus imar/uinm, or right of having images of 
their ancestois — a privilege which, like the coat- 
of-arms in later ages, was considered the criterion 
of nobility. The man entitled to have his own 
image was a novus homo, while the iguobilis could 
neither have his ancestor’s image nor his own. 

The origin of the feudal aristocracy of Europe is 
in part connected with the accidents which in- 
fluenced the division of conquered lauds among the 
leaders and warriors of the nations that overthrew 
the Roman empire, and is sketched in the article 
Feudalism (q.v.)j and Lhe evolution of the 
dignities of Baron, Count {Comes), Earl, Marquis, 
Duke, and other ranks will he found under 
those several heads. In the subinfeudations of the 
greater nobility originated a secondary sort of 
nobility, under the name of Vavasours, Castellans, 
and lesser barons; and a third in dor below them 
comprised vassals, whoso tenure, hy the military 
obligation known in England ns knight’s service, 
admitted them within the ranks of the aristocracy. 
In Franco the allegiance of the lesser nobles to 
their intermediary lord long continued a reality ; 
in England, on the other hand, William the Con- 
queror obliged not only his barons who held in 
chiof of the crown, hut their vassals also, to lake 
an oath of fealty to himself ; and his successors 
altogether abolished subinfeudation. The military 
tenant, who held but a portion of a knight’s fee, 
participated in all the privileges of nobility, and 
an impassable barrier existed between his order 
anil the common people, Over continental Emopo 
in general the nobles, greater and lesser, were in 
use, after the 10th century, to assume a territorial 
name from their castles or the principal town or 
village on tlieii demesne ; hence the prefix ‘de,’ or 
its German equivalent 1 von,’ still considered over a 
gicat part of the Continent as the criteiion 
of nobility or gentility. Britain was, to a great 
extent, an exception to this rule, many of the 
most distinguished family names oE the aristocracy 
not having a territorial origin. See Names. 

Under the feeble successors of Charlemagne the 
dukes, marquises, and counts of the empire en- 
croached more and more on the royal authority, 
and by the end of the 9th century the Carlovinginn 
empire had been parcelled into separate anil inde- 
pendent principalities, under the dominion of 
powerful nobles, against whom, in Germany, the 
crown never reeoveied its power. In France, how- 
ever, the loyal authority gradually revived under 
the Oapetian race, tlio great fiefs of the higher 
nobility being one by one absorbed hy the' crown. 
In England, where the subjection of the feudal 
aristoeiaey to the crown always was, and continued 


to he a reality, the resistance of the nobles to the 
royal encroachments was the means of rearing the 
great fabric of constitutional liberty. All those 
Mill), after the Conquest, held in ciljutc fn m , 
William belonged to Lhe nobility. Such of them 
as held hy hiuouy (the highest 1mm of tenure) 
enumerated in Domesday. Their dignity ^ as 
territorial, not personal, having no existence apart 
from baionial possession. The comes wasabaion 
of Hiipeiior dignity and greater estates; and these 
wore in England the only names of dignity till the 
time of Ilonry III. 

After the intioductiim of Heraldry (q.v.) and 
its reduction to a system, the possession of a coat- 
of-ainis was a recognised distinction between the 
noble and the plebeian. On the Continent who- 
ever has a shield of arms is a nobleman ; and i n 
every count] y of continental Kmope a giant oi 
arms, or letters of nobility, i,s coufeired on all such 
a noble’s descendants. In England, on the other 
hand, the words noble and nobility aie restricted 
to the live ranks of the peeiage constituting the 
greater nobility, and to the head of the family, to 
whom alone the title belongs. Gentility, in its 
more strict sense, corresponds to the nobility of 
continental countries (see Gentleman). This 
dill'orence of usage is a frequent source of misappie- 
heusiou on both sides of the Channel ; at some of 
the minor Goiman courts the untitled member of 
an English family of ancient and distinguished 
blood and lineage has sometimes been postponed to 
a rei-ently-eieated baron or ‘Ilerr von,’ tvlio has 
received that title, and the gentility accompanying 
it, along with his commission in the arinv. It has 
been taken for granted that tlio latter belongs to 
the ‘Adel’ or nobility, anil not the former. For 
the German nobility, see GmiMANY, Vol. V. p, 177. 
Thioughout the middle ages the lessor nobility of 
Britain preserved a position above that of most 
continental counliies, being, unlike the coue- 
spimding class in Germany, allowed to intermarry 
with the high nobility, and oven with the blood- 
royal of their country. 

The higher nobility, or nobility in the exclusive 
sense, of England consist of the live temporal 
ranks of the peerage— Duke, Marquis, Earl, 
Viscount, and Baron (in the restricted signification 
of the word, ipv.), who arc members of the Upper 
House of Parliament, Aichliishops and bishop-, aie 
lords temporal, hut not peers. The dignity of the 
peerage is hereditary, hut in early times was terri- 
torial, the dignity originally being attached to the 
possession of lands hold directly from the crown in 
return for services to he performed to the soveieign. 
Later, peers were created hy writ of summons to 
attend the king’s council or parliament, but now 
the creation of a now peer is always made by 
lellers-patent from the crown. Til order to the 
efficient carrying out of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords there are now a limited 
number of life peons, styled Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary. By the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, 
as amended 1887, it is enacted that every, such 
lord, unless he is otherwise entitled to sit in the 
House of Lords, shall hy virtue and according to 
the date oi his appointment bo entitled during liis 
life to rank as a baron, and shall he entitled to. a 
writ of summons to attend and to sit and vote in 
the House of Lords. But his dignity is not to 
descend to his heirs. A peerage is forfeited hy 
attainder for high-treason ; attainder for felony 
forfeits a peerage hy writ, not hy patent; on 
attainder, peerage cannot be restored by the crown, 
only hy an act of parliament, Ladies may he 
peeresses in their own right either by creation or 
by inheritance. The wives of peers are also styled 
peeresses. The question as to descent through 
males only or heirs-female will be found noted at 
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the articles on the several orders of nobility. The 
oldest English peerage is the earldom of Arundel, 
dating fiom 1153, and now held by the Dukes of 
Norfolk; the Irish barony of Kiugsale dates from 
1181 ; to the period 11S1-1205 belong four baronies 
now merged in other titles ; the Scottish earldom 
of Sutherland goes back to 1‘22S ; and the baronies 
of Le Despencer, De lios, anil Hastings are all of 
the year 1261. 

By the Act of Union between England and 
Scotland the Scotch peers elect sixteen of their 
number to repiesent their body in the House of 
Lords in each parliament. Tile peeis of Iieland, in 
virtue of the Irish Act of Union, elect twenty- 
eidit of their number to sit in the House of Louis 
for life. The Act of Union with Scotland has been 
understood to debar the sovereign from cieating any 
new Scotch peerages ; all peers created in either 
England or Scotland between that date and the 
union with Ireland aie peeis of Great Britain ; and 
peers created in any of the tluee kingdoms sub- 
sequently to tlie union with Iieland are peers of 
the United Kingdom, with this exception that one 
new peeiage of Ireland may he created on the 
extinction of Lliree existing peeiages. When the 
Iri'h peers are ledueed to one bundled, then on the 
extinction of one peerage another may be created. 
All peers of Great Britain or of the United King- 
dom have a seat in the House of Lords. A Scotch 
peer, though not one of the sixteen lepresentative 
peers, is debaried _ from sitting in the House of 
Commons, a disability which does not attach to 
Irish peeis. The peerage has from time to time 
recruited -by new additions, the persons selected 
being in general peers of Scotland or Ireland ; 
younger members of the families of peers; loyal 
bastards ( so recently as 1831 ) ; persons distinguished 
for naval, military, political, or diplomatic services ; 
eminent lawyers promoted to high judicial appoint- 
ments ; persons of large property and ancient 
family, noble in the more extended sense ; and 
lastly, persons who have by commerce acquiied 
large fortunes and social importance. Many of the 
Scotch and Irish peers sit in the House of Lords as 
peeis either of England, Great Britain, or of the 
United Kingdom. Tlie privileges belonging to 
peeis as members of parliament will bo explained 
under Parliament ; as peers, they also possess 
the following immunities : they can only be tried 
by their peers for felony, treason, or misprision of 
treason, when the whole members of the peerage 
are summoned. All tlie privileges belonging to the 
English peeis, except the right of sitting in the 
House of Lords, were extended to the peers of 
Scotland by the Treaty of Union. A peer who has 
different titles in the peerage takes in ordinary 
parlauce his highest title, one of the inferior titles 
being given by courtesy to bis eldest son. Certain 
Courtesy Titles (q.v. ) belong also to the daughters 
and younger sons of a peer, but do not extend to 
their children. British subjects can hold foreign 
titles of nobility only by consent of the ciown. 
The ancient Scottish bafonv of Fairfax has since 
1800 been confirmed to citizens of the United 
States, landholders in Virginia. The sixtli baron 
was a friend of Washington, the tenth (1829-69) 
was speaker of the California House of Representa- 
tives. The barons of Longueuil, a Canadian 
family, are recognised in Britain (see Le Moyne). 

In France a limited body of the higher nobility, 
styled tlie peers, were in the enjoyment of privileges 
not possessed by the rest. The title of Duke was 
subject to strict rule, but many titles of Marquis 
and Count, believed to be pure assumptions, were 
recognised by the courtesy of society. The head of 
a noble family often assumed at his own hand the 
title of marquis ; and if an estate was purchased 
which had belonged to a titled family the purchaser 
345 


was in the habit of transferring to himself the 
honours possessed by his predecessor — a practice to 
which Louis XV. put a stop. Immediately before 
the Revolution 80,000 families claimed nobility, 
many of them of obscure station, and less than 3000 
of ancient lineage. Nobles and clergy together 
possessed two-thirds of the land. Piactically, the 
estimation in which a mem her of the Fiencli nobility 
was held depended not so much on the degree of his 
title as on its antiquity, and the distinction of those 
who had home it. The higher titles of nobility 
were not home by all members of a family ; each 
son assumed a title fiom one of the family estates— 
a custom productive of no small confusion. Unlike 
‘ lolurier ’ lands, which divided among all the 
children equally, noble fiefs went to the eldest son. 
The Revolution overthrew all distinction of ranks. 
On 18th June 1790 the National Assembly decreed 
that hereditary nobility was an institution incom- 
patible with a fiee state, and that titles, arms, and 
liveries should he abolished. Two years later the 
lecords of the nobility weie burned. A new 
nobility was created by the Emperor Napoleon I. 
in 1808, with titles descending to tlie eldest son. 
The old nobility was again rerived at the Restora- 
tion. All marquises and viscounts aie of pre- 
l evolution titles, none having been created in later 
times. 

Commercial pursuits have more oi less in 
different eountues been consideied incompatible 
with nobility. In England this was less the case 
than in France and Germany, where for long a 
gentleman could not engage 'in any trade without 
losing his rank. A sort of commercial ‘Btirger- 
Adel,’ or half-gentleman class, was constituted out 
of the patrician families of some of the great 
German cities, particularly Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
and Frankfort, on whom' tlie emperors bestowed 
coats-of-arms. In senri-femlal Italy there was on 
the whole less antagonism between nobility and 
trade than north of the Alps. The aristocracy of 
Venice had its origin in commerce ; and, though 
untitled, they were among the most distinguished 
class of nobles in Europe. On the other hand, in 
Florence, in the 14th century, under a constitution 
purely mercantile, nobility became a disqualifica- 
tion from holding any office of the state. In older 
to the enjoyment of civil right, the nobleman had 
to he struck off the rolls of nobility ; and an un- 
popular plebeian was sometimes ennobled in order 
to disfranchise him. A little later theie grew up, 
side by side with the old nobility, a race of plebeian 
nobles— as the Medici — whose pretensions weie 
originally derived from wealth, and who eventually 
came to be regarded as aristociats by the demo- 
cratic party. 

The nobility of Spain boasts of a special 
antiquity and purity of blood, a descent from 
warriors and conqueibrs alone. ‘Hidalgo ’ ( q.v.) is 
a term which implies gentility or nobility; tlie 
hidalgo alone lias in strictness a right to the title 
' Don,’ which has latterly been used by persons 
who have no proper claim to it about as extensively 
as ‘ Esquire ' in England. The higher nobility are 
styled Grandees (q.v.) ; the class of nobility beloiv 
them are called ‘Titulados.’ Red blood is said to 
flow in the veins of the hidalgo, blue in that of the 
grandee. The pieservation of noble blood, un- 
tainted by plebeian intemiixtme, has often been 
reckoned a matter of much moment. In Spain 
most of all this purity of lineage has been jealously 
guavded. In the German empire no succession was 
allowed to feus holding immediately of the emperor, 
unless both parents belonged to the higher nobility. 
In France the offspring of a gentleman by a plebeian 
mother was noble in a question of inheritance or 
exemption from tribute, hut- could not he received 
into any order of chivalry. Letters of nobility were 
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sometimes granted to reinstate persons in this posi- 
tion. In Norway titular hereditary nobility was 
abolished in 1821 ; ill Sweden it still survives. 
It is in Germany still important for many pur- 
poses to possess eight or sixteen nuarterings — 
i.e. to be able to show purity of blood for four or 
five generations, the father and mother, the two 
grandmothers, the four great-granilmothers, and 
also, in case of the sixteen quartering?, the eight 
great-great-grandmothers, having all been entitled 
to coat-armour. Among the higher grades of the 
peerage in England a considerable number may 
be pointed out who do not possess this complete 
nobility. 

See the works of May, Hallatn, Stubbs, and Herbeit 
Spencer ; Sir H. Nicolas's Historic Peerage ( 1825 ; new 
ed. by Courtliope, 1856); Freeman's Oomparatire Politics 
( 1878 ) ; also the Peerages of Debrett ( since 1802 ) ; Burke 
(since 1820), and J. Foster (since 1880). 

Noble, a gold coin first minted by Edward III., 
and so called from its being of noble metal : on the 
one side was a alii]), in allusion to Edward’s victory 
at Sluys. The original value was half a mark, or 
6s. 8d. A later issue (Edward IV.) bore a rose on 
the same side as the ship, and wore called rose- 
nobles and ryals. Silver having depreciated, the 
value of the "noble rose to 10s. (much greater pur- 
chasing value than now ), and a new coin of the 
old value was issued, called the Angel (q.v.). 

Nocera, an episcopal city of South Italy, 8 
miles NW. of Salerno. Pop. 12,522. 

Noctilnca(lit., ‘night-light’), a phosphorescent 
marine Infusorian, extremely abundantrouml British 
and other coasts, one of the chief causes of the 
‘ phosphorescence ’ of the waves. It is a spherical 
animal— large for an Infusorian (jV in. in dia- 
meter)— and moves by means of a long stout lash 
or Uagellum, beside which there is a second, very 
much smaller, lying in the ‘ mouth ’ region. Its 
substance is remarkably spongy, and the phosphor- 
escence is said liy Allman to have its seat just 
underneath the rind. See Infusoria, PHOS- 
PHORESCENCE. 

Nocturn. See Breviary. 

Nocturne (‘night-piece’), a dreamy musical 
piece, generally for the piano, especially associated 
with the names of Field (q.v.), its inventor, and 
Chopin. See Music, p, 358. 

Nodal Lilies, See Harmonics, Sound. 

Noddy (Anoi ii') i a genus of birds of the family 
Larbhe, differing from terns in having the hill 
slightly angular, thus exhibiting an approach to 



Noddy ( Anous stolidus). 


gulls, and the tail not forked, but somewhat wedge- 
shaped. Altogether seven species are enumerated, 
widely distributed throughout the tropics and in 
the temperate zones. One species (A. stolidus) 


has been recorded as found off Wexford and in 
Dublin Bay, but no specimens other than the two 
obtained there have been taken in the British Ides 
or on the Continent. It is a familiar bird i u 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, not unfrequentlv 
alighting on vessels and suffering itself to be taken 
by the band ; and so at its breeding-places also 
where, not accustomed to the visits of man it 
scarcely gets out of the way, and the female sitsun- 
disturbed on the nest. Ilence it commonly shares 
with the booby the reputation of unusual stupidity 
It is about 15 or 16 inches long, from the tip of 
the bill to the end of the tail, the general colour 
being a brownish black. The food consists chiellv 
of small fish and molluscs. Particular Hand's 
seem to he specially selected as the breeding-places 
of noddies, among them being the Bahamas, many 
of the Keys of the West Indies, the Laccadives, 8t 
Helena, Ascension, and many islands of Polynesia 
anil Australia. Their nests, which are built on 
shelves of rocks or patches of sand or on trees, are 
sometimes very closely placed together. Each ne^t 
generally contains only one egg, which is about 
two inches long and of a bull colour, sparsely 
speckled with reddish brown. The eggs are very 
good to cat, and in some places are collected iii 
large numbers. The other species of noddy arc 
distinguished by their smaller Hize and slightly 
different colour. 

Nodes, in Astronomy, are the two points in 
which the orbit of a planet intersects the plane uf 
the ecliptic, the one through which the planet 
passes from the south to the north side of the 
ecliptic being called the ascending node (SI), anil 
the other the descending node (£5). As all the 
bodies of the solar system, whether planets or 
comets, move in orbits variously inclined to the 
ecliptic, the orbit of each possesses two nodes, and 
n straight line drawn joining these two points is 
called the line of nodes of each body. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that as the earth moves in the 
plane of the ecliptic she has no nodes. The places 
of the nodes are not fixed points on the plane nf 
the ecliptic, but are in a constant state of fluctua- 
tion, sometimes advancing ( eastward ), and at other 
times receding (moving westward). This motion 
is produced by the mutual attractions of the 
planets, which tend to draw each of them out of 
the plane of its orbit ; and it depends upon the 
relative positions of the planets with respect to 
another planet whether that planet’s nodes shall 
advance or recede. On the whole, however, the 
majority of possible ‘relative positions,’ or con- 
figurations, as they are called, is in favour of a 
retrograde motion ; and wo find by. observation 
that in an average of many revolutions round the 
sun a constant retrogradation of the node takes 
place. The determination of this retrogradation 
in the caso of the planets is a most complicated 
problem, as the separate action of each on the 
others has to be taken into account. The revolu- 
tions of the planetary nodes are accomplished very 
slowly, never amounting to as much ns a single 
degree in a century. The nodes of the lunar orbit 
retrograde with much greater speed under the dis- 
turbing influence of the sun. It is owing to the fact 
that they complete a revolution in nearly eighteen 
Julian years and eleven days that series of 
eclipses regularly recur in 'that period. See 
Eclipses, Orbit, Perturbations ; and Herschel's 
Outlines of Astronomy. 

Nodes, in Botany, See Stem. 

Nodicr, Charles, a considerable French writer, 
was born at Besancon, 29th April 1780 (Saiute- 
Beuve), in 1781 (Weiss), or even 1783 (Quorum), 
the son of a revolutionist lawyer. He lived a shifty 
life at Paris, Besancon, Dole, Laibach, and last 
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again at Paris, where he was appointed in 1823 to 
tfie lihinrianship of the Bibiiotheque de l’Arsenal. 
As a child an ardent Jaeohin, he became a loyalist, 
at the Restoration, was elected to the Academy in 
1S33. ami died 27th January 1S44. He was a de- 
voted student of entomology, philology, and biblio- 
graphy, but his importance in literature depends 
mainly upon the influence his personality exerted 
on the group of Romanticists of 1830. Most of his 
literary wont is already forgotten, save his delight- 
fully fresh and fantastic short stories, of which 
may here he named Smnrrrt, Ilistoire du Iioi de 
iSuftcme et de scs sept Chateaux, La Fee attx Miettcs, 
Inis de las Sierras, La, Letjcndc de Sceur Beatrix, 
Franciseus Columna, and his volume of Fairy-tales. 
His Souvenirs de Jeuncsse ( 1832) must not he taken 
too seriously. The (Euvres Completes (12 vols. 
1832-34) are far from complete. There are Lives 
by W'ey (1844) and Mine. Menessier-Nodier (1867). 
See also M&rimee’s admirable Hogc. 

Not?. See Cham. 

Noetians. See Patripassians. 

Xogcnt-lc-ltotrou, a town in the French 
department of Enre-et-Lnir, prettily situated on 
the Huisne, 93 miles by rail Sw. of Paris. It is a 
long, well-built place, with the ruined chiiteau of 
the great Sully, his violated sepulchre, anil a 
statue of General Saint-Pol, who fell before 
Sebastopol. The Germans here won two tights, 
on 21st November 1870 and 6tlr January 1871. 
Pop. 7346. 

Xoisscvillc, a village of France, 5 miles E. of 
Metz, where, on 31st August anil 1st September, 
Bazaine attacked the German besiegers of Metz 
with 120,000 men and 600 guns. He had some 
success on the first day, against the 41,000 men 
and 13S guns commanded by Manteuffel ; hut on 
the second day gave up the attempt to break 
through the German line, which had been reinforced 
during the night by 30,000 men and 162 guns. 

Xola, an episcopal city of Italy, 16 miles ENE. 
of Naples. It is built on tile site of one of the 
oldest cities of Campania, founded by the Ausonians, 
and taken by the Romans in the Samnite war, 313 
B.C. Augustus died hare, 14 A.D. Pop. 7496. 

Noli inc tangere. See Lupus, Tubercle. 

NollekeilS, Joseph, was born in London, 11th 
August 1737, the son of a painter from Antwerp. 
Being placed in the studio of Scheemnkers the 
sculptor, he made such progress that the Society 
of Arts repeatedly awarded him valuable prizes. 
In 1760 he settled in Rome. Garrick, whom he 
met there in the Vatican, immediately recognised 
Ilia countryman as the young sculptor to whom the 
prizes hail been awarded by the Society of Arts, 
sat to him for his bust, and paid him handsomely 
for it. He also executed in Rome a bust of Steme 
in terra cotta, which added greatly to liis repu- 
tation. After residing ten years in Rome he 
returned to London, where he set up his studio; 
ami the reputation he had acquired in Rome was 
such that lie immediately had full employment, 
and within a year after (in 1771) was elected an 
Associate of the Academy, and a Royal Acade- 
mician the following year. His forte was in model- 
ling busts ; and through them he has handed down 
the likenesses of most of the important personages 
who figured in Great Britain in tlie end of the 18th 
and at the commencement of the 19tli century — of 
Samuel Johnson, who was his friend and frequent 
visitor, of Fox, Pitt, and other political characters, 
George III. also sat to him. Besides busts, Nolle- 
kens executed numerous commissions for public 
monuments and statues. He also executed a 
number of classical and mythological statues and 


groups. He died in London, 23d April 1823, leav- 
ing no children to inherit a fortune of £206,000. 
See J. T. Smith's Xollekcm and his Times (1828). 

Nolle Prosequi, a term used in English law 
to denote that the plaintiff does not intend to go 
further with the action. 

No Mail’s Land, a name applied to outlying 
districts in various countiies, especially at one 
time to what now corresponds mainly to Griqna- 
land East (q.v.), and also to a territory of 80,000 
sq. m. in South Australia. 

Norn de Plume, somewhat doubtful Ftencli 
for noni de guerre or Pseudonym ( q. v. ). 

Nominalism, a famous controverted doctrine 
of the middle ages, respecting the nature of out- 
general or abstract ideas, or of ‘ nniversals. ’ It 
was contended by some that abstractions — as a 
circle in the abstract, beauty, right — had a real 
existence apart from round things, beautiful 
objects, right actions. This was called Realism. 
Those who held the opposite view were called 
Nominalists, because they maintained that there 
is nothing general hut names ; the name ‘circle’ 
is applied to everything that is round, and is a 
geneial name ; hut no independent fact or pro- 
perty exists corresponding to the name. Specifi- 
cally the controversy was as to the existence of 
' nniversals ’ nr of genera and species, and arose out 
of a passage in the Latin translation of Porphyry's 
Isagoge. The watchwords of three schools were 
universalia ante res, ‘ the nniversals before the 
concrete things,’ of Platonic Realism; universalia 
in re, ‘the universals in the thing,’ held to be 
Aristotelian Realism ; miiversalia post rent, ‘ the 
universals after the thing,’ covering both Nomi- 
nalism ( that the universals were but jlatus vocis, 
sounds) and Conceptualism (that the universals 
had an existence in the mind of the thinker). 

Scholastic Realism of what was regarded as the 
Aristotelian type prevailed until the 11th century, 
when Roscelin defended a distinctly Nominalistic 
doctrine. Unhappily he apjdied his philosophy to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and arrived at a tri- 
theistic heresy, which (anil Nominalism with it) 
was condemned by the church. Henceforward 
Nominalism carried with it, not unreasonably 
altogether, a savour of heresy and rationalism, 
and Realism was dominant, though the contro- 
versy raged throughout the 12th century. Abelard 
was a modified Realist ; Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, 
and Duns Scotus were Realists of a kind, though 
in the 13th and i4tli centuries the feuil between 
Nominalists and Realists was no longer the central 
debate of scholasticism. Nominalism triumphed 
with William of Ockhain (died 1347), with whom 
scholasticism may he held to have begun to dis- 
solve. See Scholasticism, and works quoted 
there ; the articles on the chief mediieval thinkers ; 
the article Philosophy; and monographs by 
Exner (1841), Kohler (1858), and Lowe (1876). 

Non-combatants. See Combatants. 
Non-commissioned Officers, in the British 
army (sous-officiers in the French, and unter- 
offiz'ieren in the German), form a most valuable 
anil important class, intermediate between the 
commissioned officers and the men. It is essential 
that some persons in authority should live amongst 
the men, superintend their Mess (q.v.), teach them 
their drill and duties, take charge of small parties 
on duty and in the field, and, generally, overlook 
them in every way. None are so well fitted to do 
so as tliose who are selected from amongst the men 
themselves, after several years’ service as private 
soldiers, for promotion to non-com missioned rank. 
They must he well qualified by good conduct, tact, 
temper, education, and knowledge of military 
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duties.— in the two last mentioned they must pass 
examinations — and the efficiency of the corps will 
largely depend upon the way in which they do 
their duty. Besides extra pay, they enjoy special 
privileges, and many obtain commissions us oliiceis. 
All quartermasters and riding-masters, all officers 
of the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery and Coast 
Battalion Royal Engineers, and many combatant 
officers of cavalry and infantry aie selected from 
amongst them. They can only he reduced to the 
ranks, or to a lower grad e, by sentence of a court- 
martial, anil cannot he subjected to any minor 
punishment except a reprimand. The following 
aie included in the teun ‘non-commissioned 
officer masLcr-gnnneis, 3d class (who have 
charge of the armament and magazines in a 
fort), staff-clerks, all Sergeants (q.v.), Corporals 
(q.v,), ami Bombardiers (q.v.). Sergeants have 
a separate Mess ( q. v. ), and in most barracks there 
is a eorpoials' room. The proportion of non- 
commissioned officers to other soldiers in a bat- 
talion at war strength is 91 to 959 ; in a regiment 
of cavalry, 83 to 551 ; and in a battery of arLillery, 
21 to 149. The following are warrant officers, a 
class ranking ahuve non-commissioned officers, from 
whom they are nearly all selected, hub below 
officers : Bandmasters, schoolmasters of more than 
twelve years’ service, couductois of supplies or 
stores, master-gunners (1st and 2d class), super- 
intending clerks, 1st class stall-sergeants, .sergeant- 
majors, and corporal-majors. For the Navy, see 
Petty Officers, Warrant Officers. 

Nonconformists, a name sometimes given 
generally to all sectaries who, at any period in 
English history since the establishment of Protes- 
tantism, have refused to conform to the doctrine and 
practices of the Episcopal Church. If is used in a 
restricted sense to denote the eleigy who in 1(162— 
two years after the Restoration — left the Church 
of England rather than submit to the conditions 
of the Aet of Uniformity. In 1727 the Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Baptists received some 
special legal recognition, and came to he known as 
the Three Denominations. Sou England ( Church 
of), Presbyterians, Independents, Ac. 

Non-effective (Fr. nuu-aetiriti ) is the term 
used to describe the status of officers of the British 
army or navy who are on retired or half-pay. Non- 
commissioned officers and men who are discharged, 
die, or desert are also said to become ‘non- 
effective.' 

Nones. See Calends. 

Nonius Marcellas, a Latin grammarian, of 
whose life nothing is known. Little can lie made 
of his surname Tuburticensis , hut at least we may 
date him later than the middle of the 2d century, 
as he frequently copies A. Uellius, and earlier than 
the sixth, as he is frequently quoted by Priscian. 
His name is attached to a treatise in eighteen 
chapters, without arrangement or critical sagacity, 
but precious as preserving many words in forgotten 
senses, and passages from hooks of ancient Latin 
authors now lost. A good edition is that by 
Gerlach and Roth (1842); see also Professor 
Netlleship’s Essays in Latin Literatim (1885), 
A collation of the Ilarleian MS. of Nonius, by the 
late J. II. Onions (1852-89), was published in 
18S2 in the Clarendon Press Anecdotu. The last 
seven years of this brilliant young scholar's life 
were devoted to preparing an' edition of the text 
of Nonius Maruellus for the Clarendon Press, 

Nonjurors, the name given to that portion 
of the clergy in both England and Scotland who, 
having taken the oath of allegiance to James II., 
refused at the Revolution to take it to William 
and Mary. An act of parliament required them 
all to take this oath by 1st August 1689, six 


months’ grace being allowed before deprivation • 
hut it was refused by Archbishop Sancroft of 
Canterbury, by Bishops Ken of Bath and Wells 
Turner of Ely, Frump ton of Gloucester, Lloyd of 
Norwich, White of Peterborough, Thomas of 
Worcester, Lake of Chichester, and Cartwright of 
Chester ( the three last died during the year), ami 
by about 400 of tbe English clergy. In' Scotland 
where all the bishops refused the oath, Episcopacy 
was abolished in 1689, and more than 300 clemv- 
men were thrust out ; and not till the death°of 
Prince Charles Edward in 1788 did the Protestant 
bishops in Scotland, ‘upon mature deliberation 
with their clergy, unanimously agree to comply 
with and submit to _ the government of King 
George III.,’ nor until four years later did the 
hill for their relief receive the royal assent. .South 
of the Tweed the schism was perpetuated by the 
consecration in 1694 of Iliekes (q.v.) ami Wair- 
sLaffe as suffragan bishops of Thetfonl and IpswicE, 
in 1713 of Jeremy Collier (q.v.) and two others, as 
also by the introduction in 1718 of tbe ‘usages’ 

(a new communion office, prayer for the dead, 
mixed chalice, Ac. ). Tlmiohy, however, for some 
thirteen years the Nonjurers themselves wore split 
into two bodies, both onlaining bishops, till the 
dispute was terminated by Lhe general adoption of 
the ‘ usages.’ A fresh breach occurred through the 
consecration in 1733 of Roger Lawrence by a single 
.Scotch bishop; anil this hianch supplied some 
adheients to the rebellion of the ’43, in which none 
of the regular body were involved. For, High 
( 'huroluneu as were all Lhe Non jurors, and believeis 
in the doctrine of passive obedience, it is a great 
mistake to imagine that they were all Jacobites, 
or, at any rate, active Jacobites; while, on the 
other hand, there were many active Jacobites who 
were not Nonjurors (for instance, Atterlmry). 
Robert Gordon, the last of the regular Noujnr- 
ing bishops, died in 1779 ; Booth, the last of the 
irregular Nonjuring bishops, in 1805; and James 
Yeowell, probably the very last Nonjuror, long the 
sub-editor of Notes and Queries, in 1875. Non- 
jurors, not mentioned already, were Thomas Baker, 
Carte, Ileavne, William Law, Charles Leslie, anil 
Robert Nelson (q.v.), 

See Jacobites, and works there cited; Latlilimy’s His- 
tory of the Nonjurors (1845) ; and Abbey anil Overton’s 
JCmjUsh Church in the Jiujhticnth Century (2d od. 1S87). 

Non Nobis Domino. See Grace at Meals. 

Non Possmiiiis (Lat,, ‘we cannot’), a papal 
formula taken from A els, iv, 20 (Vulgate), anil 
said to have been used by Pope Clement VII. in 
reply to Henry VIII. ‘s demand for the dissolution 
of his marriage with Catharine of Aragon ; used in 
general expression for the lefusal of the Roman 
curia to yield to the demands of the temporal power. 

Non-rcsidence. .See Pluralism. 

Non-suit is a legal term in England, which 
means that, where a plain till in a jury trial finds 
he will lose his case owing to some defect or acci- 
dent, he is allowed to he non-suited, instead of 
allowing a verdict anil judgment to go for the 
defendant. But there is now, in general, no difl’ei- j 
once between the effect of a non-suit and that of 
a verdict for the defendant. 

Non-user. See Desuetude. 

Nootka Sound, a harbour on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island, British Columbia, its entrance 
protected by an island of the same name. 

Norber tines. See Premonstiiatensians. 

Nord, tbe most northerly department in France 
(whence its name), corresponding with the former 
province of French Flanders, and bordering on 
Belgium and the .Strait of Dover. Area, 2193 sq. 
m.; pop, (1881) 1,603,259; (1880) 1,670,184. It is 
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compoipd of two parts, or at least contracts near 
the middle at Armentieres, on the Lys, to a very 
narrow -.trip. It is watered by the Scheldt and 
the Sambre, with their affluents, and by numeious 
canah. Next to that of the Seine, it is the most 
densely-peopled department in France ; two of its 
cities have more than 100,000 inhabitants (Lille 
and Ronbaix), and five more than HO, 000. In 
blood the people are Flemish and Walloon in 
about equal proportions ; some 177,000 still speak 
Flemish. The soil is fertile, well cultivated, and 
yields more abundant harvests than any other part 
of the country ; the fisheries are productive, the 
mineial wealth very great, especially in coal; and 
for its manufacturing industries Nord is in several 
respects the foremost of French departments — iion, 
machinery, porcelain, glass and mirrors, paper, 
candles, soap, chemicals, beet-sugar, and cotton, 
woollen, linen, and silk cloths being all made on 
a large scale. It is abundantly equipped with 
railways and navigable .streams. The department 
possesses five fortresses of tire first class, and has 
been the scene of many great campaigns and 
battles. The avromlissements are Lille, Douai, 
Catnbrai, Valenciemres, Avesnes, Hazehrouck, ami 
Dunkirk. The chief town is Lille, the chief port 
Dunkirk. 

Xovdenliam. See Bremerhaven. 
Nordcnskiiiltl, Baron Nils Adolf Erik, 
Arctic navigator, was horn at Helsingfors jn Fin- 
land, on lSt'lr November 1S32. He acquired a taste 
for mineralogy, geology, chemistry, and similar 
sciences from iris father, the head of the mining 
department of Finland, and studied them further 
at the university of his native town and at Berlin. 
In 185 7 he naturalised himself in Sweden, and in 
the following year was appointed head of the 
mineraiogical department or the Royal Museum 
at Stockholm. During the next twenty years Ire 
frequently visited Spitsbergen ; in 1804 lie com- 
pleted the measurement of an arc of the meridian 
there, and mapped the south of the island. After 
two preliminary trips to the mouth of tire Yenisei, 
by which lie proved the navigability of the Kara 
Sea, he successfully accomplished (June 1878 — 
September 1879), in the celebrated Vega, the 
navigation of the North-east Passage, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific along the north coast of 
Asia. On his return lie was made a baron of 
Sweden ( 1SS0 ), and during the next five years 
published tire results of the journey iu Voyage of 
the Vega round Asia and Europe (Eng. trails. 2 
vols. 1881), Scientific Results of the Vega Expedi- 
tion (1883), and Studies and Investigations (1885). 
To Greenland, too, lie has made two expeditions; 
members of his party on the second occasion (1883) 
leached a point 140 miles distant from the east 
coast, but without finding the ice-free interior 
Baron Nurdenskirild believed to exist. Three 
years later lie published a hook on the icy interior 
of Greenland. In 1891 he proposed to lead an ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic polar region, the expense 
being borne in part by the Australian colonies. 
For biographical details, see A. Leslie’s Arctic 
Voyages of A. E. Nordenskjold, 1SSS-79 ( 1879). 

jVoi'llei'llCy, a small treeless island, lying 3 
miles off the coast of the Prussian district of East 
Friesland, and forms one of a string of islands that 
line that coast. Area, 4 sq. in. ; pop. 2S50. It 
enjoys a great reputation for sea-bathing, and in 
summer may have 13,000 or 14,000 visitor's. 

_ Nordhatiseil, a nourishing town of Prussian 
Saxony, pleasantly' situated at the southern base 
of the Harz Mountains, and the west end of the 
fertile Goldens Am ( ‘golden plain ’), on the Zorge, 
48 miles by rail NNW, of Erfurt. St Blasius, one 
of its seven churches, contains two paintings by 


Cranach; anil there are also a quaint, town-hall, 
seventy extensive distilleries of corn-brandy or 
‘ Nordiiaiiserschnaps ’ (11, 000, 000 gals, per annum ), 
anil manufactures of tobacco, sugar, leather, chemi- 
cals, &c. Datiirg from 874, and in 1253 created a 
free imperial city, Noulhatisen embraced the Pie- 
formation in 1522, and in 1803 fell to Prussia. 
Pop. (1875 ) 23,570; (1890) 20,744. See works by 
Forsterrrrann (1825-55), Lesser ( 1860), and Gilscli- 
ner (1880). 

Nlil'dliugen, a town in the we>t of Bavaria, 
is situated on the river Eger, 44 miles NW. of 
, Augsburg by rail. It has a Gothic church (re- 
stored 1880), with a high tower and line organ, 

1 and manufactures carpets. Here took place, 6tli 
1 September 1643, the great battle in which the 
i Swedes were defeated by the Imperialists with a 
j lo-s of 12,000 killed and wounded. Pop. 8095. 

Nore is a sandbank in the estuary of the 
Thames, 3 ntiles NE. of Slreemes-s and 47 from 
London. Off its east end is the floating light, 
i which revolves 50 feet above high-water. The 
name is commonly applied to the portion of the 
estuary in the vicinity of tire Note light and sand- 
bank. It was here that the outbreak of the fleet, 
known as the ‘mutiny at the Nore,’ broke out on 
20th May and lasted until 13th June 1797. The 
ringleader, Richard Parker, who had styled himself 
President of the ‘ Floating Republic.’ was hanged 
on the 30th front the yardarm of his ship ; and a 
few other men soon afterwards executed or Hogged 
through the lleet. The King's Own, by Marryat, 
gives a sketch of the mutiny. 

Norfolk, an important county on the east coast 
of England, oval in shape, arrd in size yielding only 
to Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Devonshire, is 
bounded N. and NE. by the North Sea, SE. and 
S. by Suffolk, and W. by Cambridgeshire, Lincoln- 
shire, arrd the Wash. With an extreme length 
arrd breadth of G6 ntiles by 42, it has an area of 
2119 so. m. or 1,356,173 acres. Pop. (1S01 ) 273,371 ; 
(1831) 390,000; (1881) 444,749; (1889) 441,294. 
Its coast-line, upwards of 90 miles in length, is for 
the most part Hat, and skirted by low drrnps, except 
near Cromer, ami again at Hunstanton, where cliffs, 
from time to time undermined by the sea, rise to a 
height of from 100 to 200 feet. Inland the surface 
is undulating, well timbered, and well watered, 
the principal rivets (by which, and liy the Great 
Eastern and Eastern and Midlands Railways 
communication throughout the county is kept up ) 
being the Ouse, which flows northward to the 
Wash, and the Bure, Yare, and Waveney, which 
fall into the sea near Yarmouth, arrd in their 
course link together the numerous Broads (q.v.) 
situate in the north-eastern district. The soil 
consists chiefly of light loams and sands — in places 
there are extensive rabbit-warrens, and with so 
niudi wood (51,258 acres in 1889) there is naturally 
an abundance of game. The climate, though in 
the spring-time cold owing to the prevalence of 
east winds, is on the whole dry and healthy. 
Apart front lime, chalk, and excellent briek-eavtii, 
no minerals of any importance are worked, hut 
agriculture irr all its different branches is here 
brought to the highest state of perfection : all the 
usual crops, especially turnips, swedes, and man- 
gold, are extensively cultivated ; upwards of 3400 
acres are occupied as market-gardens and orchards ; 
whilst great attention is paid to the rearing of 
turkeys and geese lor the London markets, and on 
the rich marsh-lands in the extreme west of the 
county, as well as on the pastures bordering the 
various rivers, great quantities of cattle are grazed. 
The principal manufactures are noticed under 
Norwich, and of other industries the most im- 
portant is the herring -fishery connected with 
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Yarmouth and other porta Noi folk comprises 33 
hundreds, the city of Noiwich, the mnnicipal 
lioionghs of King’s Lynn, (treat Yarmouth, anil 
Thetford (parts of the two latter extending into 
SttUolk), arrd 73(1 civil parishes with parts of 9 
otlieis, mostly in the diocese of Norwich. Its par- 
liamentary divisions are six in number, each return- 
ing oire member, and the county council consists of 
76 members Towns other than the foregoing are 
Derehum, Lhss, Downham Market, North Wal- 
shatn, Swatl'hnm, and Wymondhani. In tire history 
ot the county the rrrosL notable irreiderrts have been 
the settlements within its boidei.s of the Flemish 
refugees and Walloons in the reigns of Henry I., 
Edward HI., and tjueeu Elizabeth; anil Ket’s 
rebellion (1549). Many interesting traces of the 
handiwork of its former occupants are still extant 
in the ruins of ptioiies at Castle Acre, Thetford, 
and Walsingham, in tire castles of Norwich, Castle 
Rising (whore (jnuon Isabella was con lined a pris- 
oner ), and (Jaislor, in earthworks at liitekonhanr, 
Carstoi , and Thetford, and iir the old halls of Ulick- 
ling ( the home of the Uoleyirs), Holklratrr, Hough- 
ton, Oxbuigh, arrd East Barsham. Among Noifolk 
1 worthies ’ (omitting those noticed under Norwich ) 
are to he found the names of Uonville (founder of 
the college at Cambridge which hears his name), 
Sir John Faslolf, the Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas 
Cresham, Skelton arrd Shadwell (poe(s-lanreate), 
Sir Edward Coke, his descendant the Earl of 
Leicester, Spelnrau (the antiquary ), Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, Sir Cloitdesley Shovel, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and his sort Horace, lllotneliehl (the topo- 
grapher), Tom Paine, Windham (the statesman), 
William Godwin, Lord Nelson, Professor Person, 
Manhy (inventor of lifc-saxing apparatus), Sir 
Astley Cooper, Elizabeth Fry, Fowoll lluxton, 
Lord Crirnworth, Captain Marryat (the novelist), 
Cftttermole (the painter), Borrow (the Romany 
ltye), Bulwer Lytlon, and Rider Haggard. For 
tire Dukes of Norfolk, see Howard. 

See the county histones, by Blomefiekl (11 vols. 
1805-10), Chambers (2 vols. 1829), ltyo (1885), and 
White (now cd. 1890); also A. D. Bayne’s Eastern 
Enijlciiul (2 vols. 1873), G. C. Davies’ Norfolk Broads 
and Hirers (1881), and Jessopp’a Arctidy ( 1887). 

Norfolk, a city and port of entry of Virginia, 
on the right hank of the Elizabeth River, 8 miles 
from Hampton Roads, and 33 miles from the ocean. 
The city is irregularly built on low ground, and 
contains a city hall, mechanics’ and masonic halls, 
custom-house, military academy, and Catholic 
seminal y. Its large deep harbour is defended by 
Fort Calhoun and Foi tress Monroe. A govern- 
ment navy yaid, dvy-doclc, and hospital are at 
Gosport, a naval suburb of Portsmouth, on the 
opposite hank of the river. Norfolk ships con- 
siderable quantities of cotton, oysters, and eaily 
fruits and vegetables; lines of steamers connect 
it with New York and other ciLies, and three 
canals end here. The town was burned by the 
Biitish in 1770. For the engagement between the 
Men-imac and the Monitor, fought of! Norfolk, see 
Navy. Pop. ( 1 870 ) 19,229 ; ( 1 880 ) 2 1 , 900. 

Norfolk Island lies ill the Western Pacific, 
about half-way between New Zealand and New 
Caledonia, 400 miles NNW. of the former. The 
coasts aie high (mean altitude, 400 feet) and steep, 
and the surface generally uneven, rising in Mount 
Pitt to 1050 feet, The island is 6 miles long, and 
has an area of 134 sq. m. The soil is feitilc and 
well watered, and the climate healthy. The 
Norfolk Island Pine grows to a height of 200 feet ; 
the Norfolk Island Cabbage is a dwarf pine, 
Norfolk Island was discovered by Cook in 1774. 
Between 1788 and 1805, and again between 1826 
and 1855, it was a penal settlement for convicts 
sent from New South Wales. In 1856 many of the 


inhabitants of Pitcairn Island (q.v.) weic t un „ 
feried hither by the Biitish government. In jfj^ 
the pop. was 741. This includes about i,j0 Mel.ui 
esian uo> s and gills being educated at Hislioti 
l’atteson’.s mission-station of St Barnabas, Noifoll 
Island being the headquaiteis of the diocese of 
Melanesia, which was founded in 1861. The 
people govern themselves, undei the supeim- 
tendence of the government of New South Wales- 
they fish, farm, and supply provisions to passing 
vessels. ° 

NorllillU Castle, the Binder fortiess of the 
Bishops of Dm ham, on the light hank of the 
Tweed, 8 miles SW. of Berwick. Founded in 
1121, and deemed inipiognahle in 1522, it lias 
mommies of Kings John, Edward I., and James 
IV., but is known best thiough Manumit. The 
picturesque mins compiise a gieat squaie keqi, 
70 feet high. See Uiiheil Jotniugliam's Norhuin 
Cattle ( 1883 ). 

Nor'icum, a Roman puiviuce, situated between 
llhictift on the west and Paiiiioiiia on the east 
and coi responding to the piesent states of Austin! 
pioper south of the Danube, Styiin, Caunthia, and 
part of Hal/bnig. The Roman cmpeim Dmsus 
snhilned the native Celtic Nmici m Tatuisci in 
15 ii.f. The inline siuviios in tlie Nmic Alps; 
sou Ar.t’S. 

Normal Schools, or Tr iining-colt.egls, 
institutions where teachers are instiuctcd in the 
piinciples of their profession and trained in the 
pinctice of it. See Education, Vol. IV. pp. 211, 
217. 

Norman Architecture, a style originated 
and ehielly used by the Normans. Soon after then 
conquest of the north of Fiance they began to eieot 
chinches and cathedrals in mommy of tlicii lie 
tmies ; and, not contented with the small chinches 
then common in France, they desiied to erect monu- 
ments wm thy of their great conquests. They 
accordingly expanded the dimensions, while to a 
gieat extent mtainiug the style of the buildings 
they found in the noith of Franco; though they 
seem also to have houowod some of their ideas 
from the Rhino (see Corine Arciutuctuuu). 

, The leading chniacteristies of their style wove 
size and massiveness. They adopted the old Latin 
plan (derived from the Basilica) of cential and side 
aisles ; ami at the oast end they invariably placed 
a semicircular apse. They seized on the lowei as 
a distinguishing featm e, and developed it as their 
style progressed. The ornaments are simple and of 
gieat vaiioty, hut the most common and distinctive 
are the zigzag, billet, clievitm, nail-head, &c. The 
windows and doors are simple, with semiciicular 
arched heads — the former without tiacery. The 
tympanum of the door-arch is occasionally filled 
with sculpture. The nave-arches are carried some- 
times on single pillais, hut more frequently, especi- 
ally as the .style advanced, on pieis with shafts. 
The shafts are almost always lecossud in nooks (or 
‘nook shafts’). Owing to the gieat size of the 
buildings the architects were unable at liist to vault 
the main aisle, which, accordingly, had usually 
a wooden roof, the side aisles only being vaulted. 
The masonry is rude, the joints being large, ami 
the stones generally unhewn. The style pievailed 
from about the beginning of the lOLh century till 
the death of William Hie Conqueror, near the end 
of the 11th century. There aie many examples in 
Normandy, the churches at Caen being well-known 
buildings of the date of William. 

This style ol architecture was brought into 
England by the Normans at the Conquest, 1066. 
They there extended Lho .scale of the buildings, as 
they had done in Nonnaridy, preserving, however, 
many local peculiarities of the Saxon style, which 
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the\ fuund in the country. The chapel of St 
Joim, on the second iloor of tlie White Tower of 
London, D the euiliest example of pme Noiinaii 
work in England, flint ancient keep having been 
hnilt hy William the Conquemr in 107S. Thcie 
me, however, many buildings, Doth in England and 
Scotland, which ilate fioni hefoie the end uf the 12th 



St John’s, C’lmpcl, Tower of London. 


of the 9th centmj it- a/,v-t> vveie hanitd in the 
vikings nr sea-i ut eis of the nmth (~ee Noi;THvii;.\ ) : 
shoitiy after the lOtli cenfuiv began they eriab- 
lislied themselves in such fiuce along tlie Seine 
that Charles, king of the Western Kingdom, 
was glad to make a definite agieem ent with 
their leader Rolf (Hollo, Hon) at Claii -m-Epte 
in 912. Rolf, Duke of the Northmen, 
became the vassal of the king, but 
vviested his lands fioni the Duke of 
l’aiis, and cuu~equentl\ had him fm 
an enemy all his life. L Rolf at the 
same time became nominally a C1 ih~- 
tian, taking at his baptism the name 
of Robert. His succeasoi vv as his sun 
William Lmtgswoid, who deUaied 
himself King Chiu less vassal in 927. 
His fathei had eonijueied lands to the 
west of those miginally gianted to 
him ; William added the C'otentin, or 
peninsula of Manche, and tlms ex- 
tended the duchy vv estw aids to Ihit- 
tany and tlie sea. This, he seems to 
have done paitly vvitli the help of 
nevv-comeis from the noitli, who 
settled tlieie Thus theie weie siiik- 
ing diil'eieuees between eastern and 
western Noiniantlv : the fonner 
lapidlv adopted Christianity, tlie 
French language (langue d’nil), and 
the manners ami customs of the 
French, whilst the newer distiicts 


century, when the pointed style began to he used; 
Durham, Lindisfarne, Canterbury, Dunfermline are 
partially Norman, besides many other chinches and 
castles. The Anglo-Norman is heavier than tlie 
Fietich-Norman, tlie cylindrical nave piers, of the 
English buildings being much more massive than 
those of French works. To relieve this heaviness 
the clievion, spiral, and other groovings were cut 
in tlie, piers. The mouldings and forms of doom 
and windows are the same as those of Noimandy. 
Theie is one remai liable diffeience in tlie plans of 
the Early Noiuian churches in the two countries : 
in France the apse at the east end is always semi- 
circular, but in England this foun was giaduallv 
given lip, and towards the end of the style the 
squaie east end was generally adopted. 

Norinanby, a town ill the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, 3J miles SE., and mainly within the 
pailiameutary boundary, of Middlesborongli. Pop. 
7714. It has given tlie title of marquis in 1694 
to John Sheffield ( q. v . ) , Earl of Mulgrave and 
afterwards Duke of Buckinghamshire, as also in 
183S to Constantine Hemy Phipps (1797-1863), 
previously Earl of Mulgrave, ami a distinguished 
statesman. 

Normandy, formeily a province of France, 
lying along tlie seaboard uf the English Channel, 
between Brittany and Fiencli Fiandeis, its eastern 
boundaries being marked by the little rivers Eu 
and Epte, and its western by tlie Couesnon. In 
area it corresponded approximately to the modern 
departments of Seine-Inferieure, Eure, Orne, 
Calvados, and Manche, its capital being Rouen. 
It is on the whole a fertile region, with well- 
cultivated fields and many smiling orchards, filled 
with apple-trees, from tlie fruit of which cider is 
made. The people are intelligent and industrious, 
and rank amongst the best and most energetic 
of French provincials. When tlie Romans were 
masters of Gaul this portion of the country formed 
part of Gallic i Lugclunensis Seciincla; after the 
Flanks’ invasion it made a constituent part of 
the kingdom of Neustria, and was given by Charles 
tlie Bald to the Duke of Paris. From tlie middle 


stuck stui dily to their heatheu faith 
and customs, and their native Noise tongue. Open 
war was waged between tlie rival paities not only 
during the lifetime of William, but in the reign of 
his son and successor, Richaid tlie Fearless (943— 
996), who only overcame tlie heathen and Scandi- 
navian paity with the help of King Louis and tlie 
Duke of Paris. Louis then attempted to make 
himself master of Noimandy— Richard being a 
youth — but was frustrated by Hugh of Paris, who 
now sided with the Normans. In 987 Hugh be- 
came king of the Western Kingdom of Fiance ; 
and tlie good understanding established between 
Normandy and Fiance lasted from that time 
down to the accession of William, the Conqueror 
of England. Richard the Good, son of Richard 
the Fearless, began to jule in 996, and, dying in 
1026, left his son Richaid as liis successor. It was 
during his reign that Noitmannia began to be -sub- 
stituted for Land of tlie Northmen ; hence N ormandy 
and Normans, Tlie second Rich aid’s sister Emma 
nianied, hist Ethelied of England, and second 
Canute (lvmit) of Denmark and England; this 
knit the fiist close ties between the ruling families 
of England and Normandy. The thiid Richaid was 
succeeded after a reign of two years by liis brother 
Robert, who died on liis way hack fioni a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem in 1035, leaving as tlie lieir to his 
duchy liis natural son William, at that time a lioy. 
During William’s minority the duchy was the 
scene of anarchy and confusion. The western 
portion made an attempt to assert its independ- 
ence, an attempt crushed hy William with the 
help of tlie king of France at Yal-es-Dunes 
(1047). The next twenty years aie written glori- 
ous in the annals of Normandy. William ruled 
with vigour and prudence ; lie fosteied tlie noble 
houses, hut kept a film hand on tlie nobles ; en- 
eom aged tlie chinches, vet preserved the control of 
church matters himself ; thoroughly established 
the feudal system ; gave countenance and support 
to learning (Lanfiane, Anselm); and favomed the 
building of magnificent abbeys. He also waged war 
with tlie Count of Anjou, liis southern neighbour, 
for the county of Maine, and conquered it in 1063 ; 
and even fought against the king of France, who 
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gave assistance to rebels against 'William’s rule. 
After the conquest ot England (q.v.) Maine re- 
volted and had to be subdued again, William’s 
son Robert rebelled against him in Normandy, and 
a war broke out with France, in which William 
(q.v.) lost bis life. The incapable Unite Robert 
mortgaged bis duchy to bis brother William Rufus, 
and went crusading to the East. After his return 
be was defeated and imprisoned by hky brother 
Henry I., who ruled Nmmandy till bis death 
(1135), notwithstanding the cll'orts of Robert’s 
son William to dislodge him. After the acces- 
sion of Stephen in England Matildas husband, 
Geoffrey of Anjou, gradually made himself master 
of Normandy (1139-45), but after reigning live 
years be resigned it to bis son, afterwards Ilcnty 
II. of England. Richard I. and John wure the next 
dukes. But the duchy was taken away from 
Joint by the king of Franco ( 1203-4), oil the plea 
that as the mmderer of bis nephew Arthur be 
(John ) bad foifeitod bis French liefs. The claim 
to the title was, however, only formally renounced 
by Henry 111. in 1259. Twice subsequently 
Normandy was in English bands : Edward III. 
conquered it in 1340, and Henry V. in 1417-18 ; but 
lire English were dually diiven out in 1450. The 
Channel Islands (q.v.) are a remnant of Lhe Nor- 
man possessions still belonging to tire descendants 
of the Norman kings of England. For map, see 
France in provinces ; for the Norman-French and 
Anglo-Norman literature, see English Litera- 
ture, Vol. IV. p. 300 ; France, Vol. IV. p. 785 ; 
and Romance Languages. 

Custom Ain Law of Noiimandv.— The duchy 
was governed by customary law, which grew up 
principally out of local usages; at lirst it was the 
same as the customary law of England. Even 
down to the present day the law administered in 
the royal courts of the Channel Islands is virtually 
the old customary law of Normandy. One feature 
survives in the Cry of Haro (q.v.). This ancient 
customary law of Normandy seems to have been 
collected' in writing on tbieo separate occasions. 
The emliest collection was apparently written 
down by private persons in 1200 and about 1220, 
and bad no official character ; the third collection 
(1585) is a revised edilinn of the second, the (Jrutnd 
Coutumirr, completed early in the 14th century. 
See Sir Travel’s Twiss in Academy, 24th June 1882, 

.See Freeman, Norman Conquest (5 vols. 1877); l’al- 
grave, History of Normandy (4 vola. 1878); Blanche, 
The Conqueror and his Companions (1874); Spence, 
Dreamland in History ( 1890) ; and topographical works 
by Blackburn (lfiflO) and K. Macquoid (1874). 

Normailtoil, a town ill the Vest Riding of 
Yorkshire, by rail 3 miles NE. of Wake Held and 
10 SE. of Leeds, an important railway junction, and 
scat of coal-mining and iron- woi king. Pop. 8038. 

NorilS, the Purew of Scandinavian mythology, 
were three maidens, by name Urd, Verdandi, 
and Skald — i.e. Past, Present, and Future. They 
sit by the well of Urd, under the world-tree 
Ygdrasil in Asgard, and there determine the fate 
both of gods and men. Besides these three there 
are many infeiior norns, both good and bad, 
answering to the genii of classical mythology ; to 
such are attributable the unequal destinies of men 
in the world. Women who possessed the power of 
prediction or magic also bore this name. 

Norouha, Fernando, a group of small islands 
belonging to Brazil, in the South Atlantic, about 
200 miles ENE. of Cape San Roque. The group, 
which comprises a main island, 6^ miles long and 
about 2 broad, and several smaller islets, is of 
volcanic character, phonolite and other nicies of 
late formation resting on a foundation of basalt. 
A curious calcareous sandstone is also common, 


consisting of sand and fiugmenUof shells, rendeied 
lirin by the action of water. The climate is healthy 
and the trade-winds keep the teiupeiature model ate 
The islands are fei tile, and maize, sugar, s\v et ,j 
potatoes, casavas, melons, and bananas aie’iaiscd 
The low bills and valleys of the main island me 
thickly wooded ; a soil of fig ( Fiats norouhee), l|] ;e 
the Banyan (q.v.), diops acini] roots fioin 
blanches. The group vv as \ isited iu 1775 p v 
Captain Cook, and in 1832 by Darwin, who in. 
vestigated its geology. The Challenger Expedition 
explored the smaller islands. The main island lias 
been made a penal settlement, where about 1500 
convicts aie kept, guarded by 200 soldiers, 

Norristown, capital of Montgomery county 
Pennsylvania, on the left bank of the liver .Schuyl- 
kill (crossed by three bridges to Bridgepoit), 17 
miles by rail NW. of Philadelphia. It contains a 
line marble court-house, a slate asylum for the 
insane, a number of cotton-mills and woollen- 
factories, rolling-mills and foundries, lloui-mills 
and manufactories of glass, tacks, &c. Pop. (18801 
13,003; (1890) 19,750. 

Norrkoi>inf>’, the first tiianufacLmiug town uf 
Sweden after Stockholm, stands at the bead of the 
Bmvik, 113 miles liy i mil SW. of Stockholm, and is 
a well-lmilt modem (own. First founded in 1384, 
it has been several times deslioycd by lire. The 
rapid river Motala, which connects Lake Vetter 
with the Bravik, and which is spanned by seveml 
substantial bridges, n fiords considerable watei- 
power, by which the numerous manufactories me 
worked. Here lire cloth-mills, cotton spinning and 
weaving, manufactures of sugar, paper, tobacco, 
ike., and shipbuilding (gunboats, &c.). Here 
Charles IN. (1004) and Gustav us IV. (1800) wpie 
crowned. Pop. (1880)28,993. 

Norse. See Iceland, Saga, Scandinavia, 
Northmen. 

North, a family famous in the history of Eng- 
land, tlie most illustrious lnenibuis of which were 
three of lhe sons of Dudley, fourth Baron North of 
Kittling in Cumin idgeshiie, all of whose lives 
fortunately were written by their youngest brother 
Roger, who lias also bequeathed to posterity an 
interesting and characteristic, lmt unfinished, auto- 
biography. These have all been collected by Dr 
Jessopp (3 vols. 1800).— Kilt Edward North (1496- 
1504) was famous as n. lawyer, and was created 
Baron North of Kirtling in Cambridgeshire in 
1554. Ills second son was Sat Thomas North, of 
whose life wo know hut little save that ho was still 
living in 1G03 when the third edition of his trans- 
lation of Plutarch (first 1579) was published. This 
work, a translation from the French of Amyot, 
remains a noble monument of English, and was 
beyond doubt one of the fountains from which 
Shakespeare drew his knowledge of ancient history. 
There is an admirable edition of the portions relating 
to Shakespeare liy Professor Skeftfc ( 1875). Other 
translations by North were The Diall of Princes, 
from a French version of Guevara (see EUPHUISM), 
and The Uf until Philosophic. u/Doni, from the Italian 
( 1570 ; new cd. by Joseph Jacobs, 1888).— Charles, 
the eldest son of the fourth Baron North, was created 
Lord Grey of Holies ton, hut nil the death s.p. of 
his son, William, sixth Huron North (1734), the 
barony of Grey ceased, and that of North devolved 
upon his cousin, Francis, third Baron Guilford. He 
was created Earl of Guilford in 1752, and his son, 
the second Earl of Guilford and eighth Lord North, 
was the famous statesman under George III. The 
third earl had only three (langlitcrs, between wham 
the barony of North of Kirtling fell into abeyance 
on his lordship’s death in 1802, until in 1841 it 
vested in Susan, Baroness North (1797-1884), 
whose son, William-Henry John, succeeded as 
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eleventh Baron North in 1884. The other hoiiom-- 
of the third earl devolved upon his brother, 
Francis, fourth earl ; and next on another brother, 
Frederick, fifth earl; on whose death in 1827 the 
eaildom reverted to his cousin, Francis, sixth earl ; 
w ho was succeeded hy his grandson, Dudley - 
Francis, seventh eail ; and lie in his turn, in 188o, 
by his son, Fredeiick-George, eighth Earl of Guil- 
ford. — Francis North, second son of Dudley, 
fourth Baron North, was horn 22d October 1037. 
He had his education at Bury and St John’s 
Cohere, Cambridge, studied law at the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the bar in 1653. He 
worked hard, was judicious in his drinking, and 
more than prudent in his marriage, and was 
knighted and made Solicitor-general in 2671, ami 
Attorney -general in succession to Sir Heneage 
Finch but two years later. In 1(174 he became 
Lord Chief- justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
As far from being the despicable creature of 
Macaulay’s picture as the saint and sage of 
his brother’s eulogiuni, he knew how to make 
interest for himself, and quickly became a privy- 
councillor, and in 1682 Lord-keeper of the Great 
Seal, and Baron Uuilfonl (September 1683). 'We 
know of his love for music, his kindness to his 
hrotheis and sisters, Ida dislike of witchcraft trials, 
and his distrust of all the many plots of the time. 
After the kind’s death he was much vexed by the 
intrigues and insolence of Sunderland and Jeffreys, 
but soon after died, 5th September- 1685. — Sin 
Dcdley North, the third son, was hmn 16th May 
1641, and, like his brothers, educated at Bury. 
Even at school lie was a tradei , and at an early 
age he was bound to a Turkey merchant in 
London. Ever the industrious apprentice, be yet 
solaced himself with cock-fighting and swimming. 
He made a voyage to Aicliangel, next to Smyrna, 
where be settled for some years in trade. AfLer- 
wanls he settled in Constantinople, returning to 
England some years after with a considerable 
fortune, which he continued to increase hy keeping 
an interest in the Levant trade. He became one 
of the sheriffs of London, and was pliant enough in 
the interest of the crown. He was knighted, married 
the widow Lady Gunning, and was appointed a 
Commissioner of Customs, next of the Treasury, 
then of tile Customs again. Under James II. lie 
sat in parliament for Banbury, and after the Revolu- 
tion made but a sorry defence of his actions as 
sheriff. He was a keen-eyed observer of men and 
manners, had great mechanical genius, a passion for 
architecture, and quite extraordinary ability as a 
financier. Indeed, Ilia Discourses upon Trade ( 1691 ) 
anticipate in a striking manner some of the ideas of 
Adam Smith. He died 31st December 1691 . — Dr 
John North, the fifth son, was horn in London, 4th 
September 1645, was educated at Bury, and entered 
Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1661, becoming fellow 
there in 1666. He was strangely' timid, yet a 
severe student, solacing himself by book-buying and 
hy keeping great spiders in wide glass bottles. He 
succeeded Barrow as Master of Trinity College in 
1677, became clerk of the closet to Charles II., and 
died, after a long and grievous sickness, in April 
1683. — Roger North, the sixth and youngest 
brother, was horn at Tostoek in Suffolk, 3d Sep- 
tember 1653, educated at Bury and Jesus College, 
Cambridge, entered the Middle Temple, and under 
the influence of liis brother the lord-keeper, soon rose 
to a lucrative practice at the bar. At the Revolution 
his hopes of advancement were closed, and he cast 
in his lot with the nonjuring party, and retired to 
his estate of Rougham in Norfolk, where he indulged 
the family passion for building, and acted as trustee 
for his great brother’s estate at Wroxton. In 1696 
he married, and lived henceforth the life of a country 
gentleman and virtuoso, ids only unusual tastes 


being a pas-uoii for acquiring honk-, and for plant- 
ing tieea. He died 1st March 1734. HR thee 
hyper-eulogi-tic biographies, his autobiography', 
with all its naivete of detail and its amusing pi'e- 
jmliees, and his Examca (1740) of Dr 'White 
Rennet s History of England give him a place in 
English literature not quite cummeuauiate with 
own merit'. — Frederick Nurth, eighth Loid 
Noith and .second Eail of Guilfmd, a famous 
English minister, was horn April 13, 1732, and 
educated at Eton and Trinity College, Oxfoul. 
When only twenty-two he enteied the Hou~e of 
Commons, and was made a Loul of the Tieastuy 
in 1739, having inherited the Tory politics of 
bis ancestors. On the death of dial les Tow uxliend 
in 1767 lie was made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons, a post for 
which he was well qualified hy liis eloquence, 
good-humour, wit, and readiness of tesource, 
ev en against such antagonists as Fox and Burke. 
In 1770 he succeeded the Duke of Grafton as 
prime-minister. Noith was hugely lesponsihle for 
the measures that brought about the loss of 
America ; as a minister be vv as too ready to sur- 
render bis own judgment to that of the nai row- 
minded and obstinate king. Indeed, Ninth vvas 
called hy r Hoi ace Wal pole the ostensible minister; 
tlm real minister was Geoige III. In 177S he 
lcnounced the right of taxing the colonies, already 
seeing that the wav vvas hopeless, and in 17S2 he 
resigned. 'Willi Ninth’s retiieuient came to an end 
the king’s scheme of governing the country hy bis 
own will, ami ruling the House of Commons by 
thinly-disguised corruption. North was succeeded 
by tlic Marquis of Rockingham, on whose death Lord 
Shelburne became premier. Fox’s dislike of the 
terms of peace with America led him to enter into a 
coalition witli North, whom be had foi so many 
years inveighed against as a minister without fore- 
sight, treacherous, vacillating, and incapable. North 
and Fox took office under the Duke of Portland 
in 1783, but the coalition destroyed Fox’s popu- 
larity, and the Portland aclniinistiatioii only lasted 
a few months. North was afflicted by blindness 
during the hist five rears of his life. He succeeded 
to the earldom of friiilfoiil in 1790, on the death 
of his father, and died 5th August 1792. — BroWN- 
loxy North, evangelist, vvas grandson of that 
Broivnlow North (1741-1820), Bishop of Lichfield, 
Woicesler, and Winchester, whose son succeeded 
in 1827 as sixth Earl of Guilford. Born at Chelsea, 
Januaiy 6, 1810, lie spent six yeais at Eton, 
travelled abroad, gambled, and lived much in the 
north of Scotland, but undenvent conversion in 
1854, and thereafter devoted himself entirely to 
evangelical labouis under the Free Church of Scot- 
land, as well as in Ireland and England. He died 
at Tiillichevvan in Dumbartonshire, November 0, 
1875. See liis Life by Iv. Moody-Stuart (1878). 

North Adams, a manufacturing village of 
Massachusetts, picturesquely situated on the 
Hoosac River, near the west end of the Hoosae 
Tunnel (q.v.), 143 miles by rail W, by N. of 
Boston. It lias a large number of woollen and 
cotton mills, shoe and print-cloth factories, a 
foundry', &c. Pop. (18S5) 12,540. 

Northallerton, the capital of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, 30 miles NNW, of York. 
It lias a town-liall (1874); a fine cruciform church, 
Norman to Perpendicular in style ; a cottage 
hospital ( 1877 ) ; and sites of a Roman camp and 
a Norman castle of the bishops of Durham. At 
Standard Hill, 3 miles N., was fought, on 22d 
August 1138, the great battle of the Standard, in 
which Archbishop Thurstan routed David I. of 
Scotland, and which got its name from the banners 
of SS. Peter, John of Beverley, and Wilfrid, hung 
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on b from a car in the English host (see Flag, Vol. 
IV. p. 662). From 1640 to 1S32 Northallerton 
returned two members, and then till 1885 one. 
Pop. 3692. See the History of Northallerton by 
Inglcdew (1858), and thal by Saywell (1886). 

Northampton, the capital of Northampton- 
shire, and a county, parliamentary, and municipal 
borough, is seated on rising ground on the left 
bonk of the river Non, GG miles NW. by N. of 
London and 50 SE. of Birmingham. It has ft fine 
town-hall (1861-64), to which other municipal 
offices have more recently been added at a cost of 
£24,000 ; a county hall, noticeable for its decorated 
ceiling; corn exchange (1850); museum, free 
library, and schools of science and art (enlarged 
18S9); several large hospitals; a theatre (1884); 
infantry barracks (1797; rebuilt 1877-78); and 
thirteen churches, the most interesting of which 
are St Peter’s (Norman), St Sepulchre’s (Norman 
and Decorated, one of the few remaining round 
churches in England), All-Saints’ (rebuilt subse- 
quent to 1(175, hut with a fine west tower partly 
Norman), and St Wiles’ (cruciform). The principal 
manufacture is that of hoots and shoes, the town 
being the English centre of that industry ; a con- 
siderable trade is carried on in the dressing of 
leather, some lace is made, and extensive breweries 
are also in operation. Oil the outskirts of the 
town is a line racecourse, on which meetings are 
held annually in April and November. Pop. 
(1801) 7020; (1831) 15,351 ; of the municipal 
borough (1881), 51,881, and of the parliamentary 
borough, wliich returns two members, 57,544.— Of 
the many stirring events of which Northampton 
has been the theatre, the principal are its burning 
by the Danes (1010) ; the rebuilding, and erection 
of its castle (of which no traces now remain) by 
one Bimon de St Liz [r. 1075); its siege by the 
barons (1215), when garrisoned for King John; 
the establishment of its university (12G0), which 
was abolished some few years later ; the conclu- 
sion of a treaty (1318) by which the independence 
of Scotland was founally recognised ; the hold- 
ing of many parliaments ; royal visits by Richard 
I. (iti whose reign a royal mint was established 
here), John, Henry III. (who here received homage 
from Alexander II. of Scotland ), Edward I., Queen 
Elizabeth, and Charles I. ; a battle ( 10th July 14G0) 
fought hi the meadows below the town between 
Henry VI. and the Yorkists, in which the former 
was dofoated and made prisoner ; a visitation of 
the plague ( 1G37 ), which in five months claimed 
500 victims ; the mustering hero ill 1G42 of the 
parliamentary forces under Lord Essex on the out- 
break of the Civil War ; and a great lire ( 20th 
September 1675) which almost entirely destroyed 
the town. 

Northampton, capital of Hampshire county', 
Massachusetts, stands near the west hank of the 
Connecticut River (here crossed by a bridge to 
Hadley), 103 miles by rail W. of Boston and 3 miles 
NW. of Mount Holyoke. It contains the state 
lunatic asylum, the Clarke Institute for deaf-mutes, 
a public library, housed in the handsome Memorial 
Hall, and Smith College for women. The manu- 
factures are of importance, and include paper, silk, 
cotton and woollen goods, sewing-machines, cut- 
lery, baskets, brushes, jet ornaments, &c. Pop. 
(1880) 12,172; (1885) 12,896. 

Northamptonshire, or Noutiiants, a mid- 
land county of England, 67 miles long, and 25 where 
broadest, is surrounded by' the counties of Rutland, 
Lincoln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buck- 
ingham, Oxford, and Warwick. Area, 984 sq. m., 
or 629,912 acres, of which more than half is pas- 
ture. Pop. (1801) 131,757; (1841) 199,208; (1881) 
272,555; (1889) 301,695. In the north-east near 


Peterborough the county is flat, and forms part nf 
the Bedford Level (q.v.), hut elsewhere the surface 
is undulating, the highest ground— about 800 feet 
above the sea-level— being found in the neighbour 
hood of Daventvy. It is traversed by the London 
and North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 
railways, and communication by water is main 
tamed by the Nen and the Welland, which are the 
chief rivers, as also by the Grand Junction, Union 
and Oxford canals. The soil, a black, peaty mould 
in the north-east, and a brown loam on the upland- 
is on the whole very productive. Corn and green 
crops are largely grown, hut, as compared with the 
previous year, the area of land devoted to those 
crops in 1889 showed a decrease of 9680 acres. On 
the broad pastures many cattle are grazed, and 
dairy-farming is carried on, but, although Nurthant- 
is a great hunting county, the breeding of horses i- 
not much encom aged. The principal minerals aie 
limestone, which is quanied in the north-east and 
ironstone of excellent quality', which is found near 
Kettering and Wellingborough ; in 1889 the amount 
of ore produced was 1,257,080 tons, whilst 230,820 
tons of pig-iron were made. The manufactures aie 
inconsiderable apart from those noticed under 
Northampton. The county comprises twenty hun- 
dreds, the municipal hoionghs of Brnckley, liar en- 
try, Higham Ferrers, Northampton, Peterborough, 
and Stamford ( Lhe last two extending into Hunting, 
denshire and Lincolnshire), and has in all 344 civil 
parishes, with parts of four others, almost entirely 
m the diocese of Peterborough. The parliament- 
ary divisions are four, each returning 0]1 e member, 
whilst tlm county' council (exclusive of that for the 
Solce of Peterborough, which has forty memheis) 
numbers sixty-eight. In history the principal inci- 
dents connected with the county, omitting those 
noticed under Northampton (its capital), have been 
the battles of Edgecote ( 1469 ) and Naseby ( 1645), the 
beheading of Mary Queen of Boots at Fotlieringay 
Castle (1587), ami the imprisonment of Charles i. 
at Holmby House ( 1647 ). Of its natives, beside- 
Richard HT. and (perhaps) Catharine Parr, the 
best known are Archbishop Chichele ( the foundei 
of All-Souls’ College at Oxford), Sir Christopher 
Hatton (the courtier), Cateshy (of Gunpowder Plot 
renown), Thomas Fuller, James Harrington, Bishop 
Cumberland, Dryden, Charles Montagu, Earl of 
Halifax, 'William Law, Gill and Carey ( the eminent 
Baptists), Doddridge (the Nonconformist), Jame- 
Hervey, Cartwright (‘the father of Reform ’), Dr 
Paley, William Lisle Bowles, Clare (the peasant 
poet), the Earl of Cardigan (leader of the Balaclava 
charge), and Dean Mansol. Bee the county his- 
tories by Bridges (2 vols. 1791), Baker (2 vok 
1822-41), and Whellan (2d ed. 1874). — Hampshire 
(q.v.) is the county of iS'owf/iamptoil, 

North Berwick, a fashionable watering-place 
of Haddingtonshire, at the entrance to the Firth 
of Forth, 23 miles by a branch-line (1848) ENE. of 
Edinburgh and 10 by water BBE. of Elie in Fife. 
Behind it rises conical North Berwick Law (612 
feet) ; and westward stretch splendid golf-links 
with an 18-holo course. Tantallon Castle, 3 miles 
E., fronting the Bass Rock (q.v.), is a magnificent 
ruin, finely described in Scott’s Marmion. A 
stronghold of the Douglases, it resisted James V. in 
152S, but in 1639 was ‘dung down’ by_ the Cove- 
nanters. Robert III. made North Berwick a royal 
burgh, and till 1885 it returned, with Haddington, 
&c., one member to parliament. Pop. 1711. See 
Fender’s North Berwick (11th ed. 1890), 
Nortlihrook. See Basing. 

North Cape, the northernmost point in 
Europe, in 71° 10' N. lat. It is not however on the 
continent, but on the island of MagerG. The 
northernmost point on the continent is Cape 
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on lioanoke Island, and was kindly j eceiveil. In 
13S5, 13S6, and 1587 Raleigh planted colonies on 
the island, lint the first letumed with Drake in 
1586, and the otheis were destroyed. In 1G29 
Charles I., claiming under Cabut V discovery, 
granted to Sir Robert Heath the tenitory, also 
claimed by Spain and called Florida, flow lat. 30° 
to 36* as Carolana Florida. By the English it 
was called both Carolana and Carolina. In 1G33 
a colony from Yiiginia settled on the banks of 
the Roanoke and Chowan livers: this was the 
first permanent settlement in North Carolina. In 
1GG3 Charles II. gi anted the region ncioss the con- 
tinent between lat. 31“ and 36° to eight of his 
favourites, under the name of Carolina. In June 


Nordkyn (71° 6' N. lat.), 6 miles farther south than 
the North Cape, and some 45 miles to the east of it. 

North Carolina, one of the thiileen original 
United States of America, is sitnated on the At- 
lantic seaboard, south of Virginia, comUht i-si m tr.s. 
in 33° 50'— 36° 33' N. lat., and 75° m a b. r,i n ,incott 
27 ' — S4“30' W. long. Its extreme Cumiunjr. 
fengtli is about 500, its breadth 186 miles. Area, 
52.230 sq. m., or larger than that of England. 

The eastern part of the state is low, and in some 
parts swampy, the central part undulating, and the 
western mountainous; but everywhere, except in 
limited areas in the eastern section, the soil is 
remarkably fertile and the climate salubrious. 
The highest mountains in the United States east 
of the Mississippi are in Nurth Carolina, at least 
twelve peaks being higher than Mount Washington, 
in the White Mountains, and more than fifty 
exceeding 6000 feet in altitude — Mitchell’s Peak 
(6707 feet) the highest. Most of these are clothed 
to their tops with thick forests, but .some have 
prairie-like summits covered with deep turf. All 
this picturesque region, known as 1 the Land of the 
Sky, is a favourite i esort in summer for southerners 
anil in winter for northerners. 

North Carolina is rich in mineral products. The 
value of its gold and silver deposited for coinage 
and assay from 1703 to 1891 exceeds £>‘12,000,000. 
A branch U.S. mint was established at Charlotte in 
1S3S, and has since 1873 been continued as an assay 
office. Silver occurs associated with lead in Clay 
and Davidson counties, and zinc in the latter 
county. Iron is widely disseminated in the form 
of specular ores, hematites, and magnetites; copper 
and plumbago also are found in many counties. 
Coal of excellent quality has been profitably mined 
in the vicinity of Deep River, and is abundant, too, 
near the Dan River. There are valuable deposits 
of corundum and extensive beds of mica in the 
west ; and more than 130 species of gems, &c. are 
found in the state, including the rich ‘ liiddenite ’ 
or lithia-emerald, which is not known to occur 
elsewhere. Granite aud marble abound in some 
localities, anil there are valuable phosphate beds 
in the eastern section. 

Maize has hitherto been the principal agricul- 
tural product, hut lias recently been rivalled by 
cotton in the annual value of its crop. Wheat, 
oats, hay, tobacco, and sweet potatoes are the 
next most valuable products of the soil. One of 
the chief industries in eastern North Carolina lias 
long been the production of tar, rosin, and spirits 
of turpentine from the forests of long-leaved pine 
( Piuus jialustris) and allied species. The manu- 
facturing industries until 1SS0 were limited, but 
since that date the spindles and looms for the 
manufacture of cotton and woollen fabrics have 
been largely increased, tobacco-factories have been 
established and enlarged, and in 1888 the first silk- 
factory in the southern states was established. 
Fisheries constitute a profitable industry along the 
coast, and employ from 6000 to 7000 men. 

North Carolina contains 96 counties, and returns 
nine members to congress. It has about 3000 miles 
of lailway. The chief port and largest city is Wil- 
mington, the capital Raleigh. Parts of the state 
are deficient in good schools, hut there are excel- 
lent graded schools in the principal towns. Besides 
several denominational colleges, there is a state 
university (1795) at Chapel Hill, and a state agri- 
cultural college was established at Raleigh in 1889. 
There are asylums for the insane at Goldsboro, 
Raleigh, and Morgantou — the first for negroes only ; 
and provision is also made by the state for the 
blind and deaf-mutes, both white and black. The 
penitentiary lias about 1300 convicts, but most of 
them are hired out by contract. 

History. — In 1584 Raleigh’s first expedition landed 


1665 the king extended the limits of Cmolina to 
29’ on the S. and to 36° 30' N. The proprietors, 
‘to avoid erecting a numerous denmciacy ' in 
Carolina, adopted a utopian form of ‘fundamental 
constitutions, piepared by John Locke and Shaftes- 
bury, which recognised a nobility of landginves 
and eassiques. The eldest proprietor was palatine, 
and the other seven had high-sounding titles. The 
proprietary lule ceased in 1729, wdien the king 
bought out the claims of the proprietors for £2300 
each, and North Caiolina became a royal province. 
Under the administiation of the second royal gov- 
ernor, Gabriel Johnston (1734-53), the colony 
incieased in population from 14,000 to 45,000, anil 
became very prosperous. The arhitiary rule of 
Governor Dobbs (1754-66) and Governor Tryon 
(1766-73) served to intensify the dislike of the 
people to the taxation policy of parliament ; and 
when the colonial assembly at Wilmington pro- 
tested against taxation without representation it 
was dissolved by Governor Tryon. The Mecklen- 
burg Convention met at Charlotte and adopted a 
declaration of independence on May 20, 1775. The 
early years of the war (1775-83) w>ere marked by 
bitter local and partisan conflicts between Whigs 
and Tories. In the years 1779-81 North Carolina 
furnished about one-tenth of the American army ; 
still, it was the last state but one to ratify the 
federal constitution, November 21, 1789. It was 
the last, too, of the eleven Confederate States to pass 
in convention an ordinance of secession, May 21, 
1861, which was not submitted to the people. The 
capture of Fort Fisher in January 1865 led to the 
federal occupation of Wilmington, the advance of 
the union forces on Raleigh, and the surrender of 
General Johnston, which practically ended the 
war of secession. Pop. (1800) 487,103; (1840) 
753,419; (1880) 1,309,750; (1890) 1,617,947— mak- 
ing North Caiolina the sixteenth state in order of 
population. Presidents Jackson, Polk, and John- 
son were natives; and Flora Macdonald (q.v.) for 
a time resided here. 

Noi'thcotc, Sib Stafford. See Iddesleigh. 

North. Dakota, one of the two states con- 
structed in 1890 out of the former territory of 
Dakota (q.v.). 

Northern Territory. See South Aus- 
tralia. 

North German Confederation. See GER- 
MANE, Vol. V. p. 1S4. 

Northmen, or Norsemen, the name given in 
the middle ages by the coast-dwellers ol Germany, 
France, and England to the sea-rovers, who came 
from the north — Denmark, Norway, Sweden. In 
a narrower sense tlio word sometimes means the 
inhabitants of Norway only. The most prominent 
characteristics of these North Teutonic tribes were 
their love for the sea and for war. Bolder navi- 
gators than even the Phoenicians of old, they sailed 
east, west, south, and even north into the Arctic 
Ocean, to indulge their passion for fighting, to win 
fame, to gain wealth, to plunder, and to slay. We 
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nowadays should call them pirates ; they called them- 
selves sea-kings, vikings, and believed that these 
expeditions were the noblest and most honourable 
work they could put their hands to. They believed 
too that the best title, in the legal sense, to land 
and other (movable) property was given by winning 
it with the sword : this gained them the highest 
respect and influence, and was the surest guarantee 
of political power. There were likewise powerful 
economic and political causes co-operating with 
these to send forth, from the middle of the 8th 
century to the 13th, and even later, these thronging 
swarms of Northmen. The natural resources of 
the lands they dwelt in wore very inadequate to 
the support of the relatively large populations. 
The system of land tenuie, based on the indivisi- 
bility and absolute ownership of the family estate, 
whilst fortifying the sense of family attachment 
and fostering family piide, frequently imposed gall- 
ing restiaints upon the younger sons, especially the 
more restless and high-spirited among them. lienee 
they spent the summer in quest of fame and booty 
in distant lands; but generally came home again in 
the autumn, to pass the winter in the enjoyment of 
the good things they had earned. Still stronger 
impulses weio given Lo these expeditions when the 
more powerful chiefs (kings) at home began to 
subdue their weaker contemporaries and rivals, and 
l he separate kingdoms (Norway, Denmark, Sweden ) 
began to take definite shape, under such strong 
rulers as Harold Fairhair (Ilaarfager) and Canute. 
Many of the free odal proprietor, rather than 
submit to become the feudal vassals of the con- 
queror, preferred to abandon their homes, and go 
and conquer new lands for themselves elsewhoie. 
These strong rulers moreover sternly put down the 
intestine conflicts in which the Northmen delighted ; 
consequently to get their fill of lighting they were 
obliged lo go abroad. 

A favourite plan of the weaker viking chiefs was 
to lie iu wait up some small creek or river-mouth, 
or behind the shelter of some island, and thence 
suddenly dart out upon a passing vessel. The 
larger iieets boldly invaded a district, plundered 
the inhabitants, slew them if they offered resist- 
ance, or carried them off as slaves if they did not, 
honied the open conntiy, rilled the churches and 
monasteries — which always yielded the greatest 
stores of gold and silver — and not infiequently 
burned them to the ground, as they did the strong 
cities they took and sacked. Being heathens, 
worshippers of Thor and Odin, they had no qualms 
of conscience as to sacrilege, and stood in no awe of 
the threatenings of the church. One viking fleet 
would even challenge another to fight it for fight- 
ing’s sake only. The vessels they sailed in were com- 
paratively small and light of draught, so that they 
were able to penetrate a long way up the rivers, 
sometimes into the heart of a country ; and us the 
Northmen were resistless in arms and unrelenting 
in their wrath, their mere appearance was often 
suflicient to paralyse an entire district with panic 
terror. In many churches a special petition, ‘From 
the fury of the Northmen, 0 Lord, deliver us,' was 
recited in the litany. But these sea-roveis were 
also keen traders : on many occasions they first 
requested permission to land anil trade peacefully 
with the inhabitants, and only when their trading 
was done did they begin to plunder. There were 
several recognised trading-places along the shores 
of the Baltic, and some on the North Sea, which 
were visited not only by legitimate merchants from 
England, Flanders, Italy, the East, but also by 
vikings who had slaves, and gold and silver, an'd 
other less valuable booty to dispose of. 

The viking age is divisible into two periods : 
during the first adventure and plunder were the 
chief incitements — this lasted until the middle of 


the Oth century ; the second was the period of per 
manent conquests, in Ireland, France, England' 
South Italy. The sea-rovers made their fh°t le ’ 
corded attack upon England, upon Wessex, in 787 
and first began to laid along the slimes of Frida’ 
Flanders, and France towauls the end of the cen 
tiny. These bauds came from Denmark, but may 
nevertheless have been Noiwegians. During the 
first half of the next century the depredations »f 
the Northmen were more terrible than ever, especi- 
ally in Frisia and Flanders, during the periods 834- 
837 and 845-850. They had also gone fnither 
south: in 820 a band reached Aquitaine; fifteen 
years later another band plundered the Fiench 
island of Noirmoutier ; in 843-844 a fleet sailed up 
the Lone and Gironde, visited Galicia (Spain), and 
steered up the Guadalquivir and fought the Moms, 
From about the middle of the ecntiuy bodies of 
Northmen established themselves in permanent 
camps at the months of the French riveis, and 
repeatedly ascended them on their errands uf 
plunder and slaughter. Tlnee times in quick suc- 
cession they took Paris and stripped it of its wealth 
(845, 857, 861); but the most famous siege touk 
place in 885-880. In 850 and 860 an exeeptionally 
adventurous licet entered the Mediterranean, 
ravaged the coasts of Spain and Mauretania, and 
Majorca, spent the winter at the mouth of the 
Illume, and in the following summer laid their 
ruthless hand on the coast towns of Italy, especi- 
ally on Luna (near Cauaia), thinking it was 
Home. Yet Flandeis and the north of Fiance 
sufl'eied most during the fhiity-six yeais fiom 
870 to 012. Dining all this period a large aimy, 
or even aimies, dominated the coast distnets from 
the Rhine to Brittany, quartering themselves in 
entrenched camps, and not only i outing time 
after time the armies of the weak kings of 
Austrasia and Neustiia, and their still weakei 
vassals, but even making disastrous raids far into 
the interior — to Coblontz, Soissons, Sens— mid 
extorting from kings, dukes, counts, and towns 
large sums in gold and silver as the price of abstain- 
ing from hostilities. The chiefs of these formid- 
able bands were Bjbm Ironside, Hasting, Siegfreil, 
Godfred, and Iloilo or Rolf. Detachments of the 
main body crossed over moio than once to England, 
where, however, Alfred was a match for them. 
Kollo (lion) is probably the same as Iiolf the 
Ganger ; if so, he was Lhe son of a chief of the west 
coast of Norway, and was outlawed by Harold 
Fairhair shortly after 872. In 012 Charles the 
Simple of France, seeing that it was hopeless for 
him to drive away his dangerous and pertinacious 
foemen, thought it best to disarm them against 
himself, and at the same time ann them against 
new-comeis, by allowing them to settle in his king- 
dom, a plan adopted by other rulers befoie. 
Accordingly at Clair-sur-Epte he agreed to cede to 
Iloilo the district hounded by the Channel, the 
Seine, and the Epte, on condition that he would 
become his man or vassal, and be baptised a 
Christian. Rollo accepted the terms, and thus 
acquired the nucleus of the duchy of Normandy 
(q. v.). There the name Northmen was softened 
into Nornmns, a name celebrated in history not 
only in virtue of the conquest of England by Duke 
William, but also because of their exploits in 
Italy and Sicily, and the East, described under 
Guiscard and Sicily. 

The earliest serious attacks upon England were 
made in 793 and 704, when Lindisfarne and Jarrow 
monastery were sacked and Northumberland 
ravaged. It was about the same time that the 
sea-kings of Norway began to cross the 1 Western 
Sea’ and sail as far as the SyderSer or South 
Islands — i.e. the Hebrides, the Westfern Isles of 
Scotland, and Man (q.v.) — and to Ireland, prob- 
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ably utilising tlie Fame (q.v.) and Shetland (q.v.) 
Islands as res ting-stages. They sacked Iona ( Hv ) 
in S02 and again in SOU, slaying most of the monks. 
Their i isits to Ireland were particularly numerous 
after SOT, and brought gieat woes upon the un- 
happy island. A chief named Torgisl, a Norseman, 
conquered most of noith Ireland shortly after 840. 
In or a little befoieS52 a fleet of Danes ai lived and 
disputed fiercely with the Norsemen, or, as the 
Iiisli called them, the Eastmen; but in the year 
quoted Olaf the White of Norway founded the 
Scandinavian (chiefly Danish) kingdom of Dublin, 
which lasted three centuries or more, whilst two of 
his followers created the separate kingdoms of 
Waterford and Limerick (see Ireland, Vol. VI. 
p. 203). The Faroe, Orkney, and Shetland Islands 
seem to have been frequently visited by Norsemen 
after 825, and weie permanently colonised during 
the next quarter of a century. Iceland (q.v.) was 
discovered and colonised by the same people 
between the middle and end of the century ; 
and from Iceland they ventured still faitlier 
west, and made settlements in Greenland (q.v.), 
and even visited Finland (q.v.) in Noith 
America. The viking raids on England weie 
incessant after 833, hut were checked for a time 
by the great slaughter inflicted on them by Ethel- 
\fulf at Ocldey (Surrey) in 831. Fifteen years 
later they began again, and this time assumed the 
character of a serious invasion, the invadeis being 
almost exclusively Danes. They made themselves 
absolute masters of the northern, and more especi- 
ally the eastern, poitions of the island, notwith- 
standing the heroic effoits of Alfred and his son 
Edward. The struggle is sketched under England 
(q.v.). 

By the middle of the 8th century the Norwegians 
had discovered the sea-route to the White Sea by 
rounding the North Cape. On several occasions 
down to 1222 they sailed up the Northern Dwina 
and plundered the people of Bjarmeland or Perniia. 
The most important event in viking history on the 
east side of the Baltic happened in 862. The Slav 
(perhaps rather Germanic Russi) tribes who dwelt 
south of Lake Ladoga as far as the Southern Dwina 
invited three Scandinavian chiefs ( probably from 
Sweden), brothers, of whom Rurik became the 
most influential, to go and rule over them. They 
established themselves at Holmgaard (Novgorod) 
and laid the foundations of the kingdom of Gar- 
daiike, out of which grew the subsequent Russia 
(q.v,), that was ruled over by Eurik’s descendants 
down to 1598. Contemporaneously with this two 
other Scandinavian chiefs formed the nucleus of 
another state at Konugaard ( Kieff) ; and, sailing 
thence down the Dnieper, they threatened Con- 
stantinople, which was only saved by a sudden 
storm scattering the fleet of the Northmen or 
Varings (Varangians), as they were called by 
the Slavic Russians and the Greeks. Three times 
during the first half of tlie 10th century these 
adventurers appeared before the capital * of the 
Eastern empire, and on two occasions (907 and 
945 ) went away carrying with them heavy sums, 
the price paid by tlie emperors to save tlie 
city from assault. Igor, the son of Rurik, who 
commanded two of these expeditions, even launched 
his fleet on the wateis of the Caspian, and cau-iecl 
the terror of the Northmen’s name among the 
Mohammedan dwellers on its shores. The expedi- 
tions of the Varings gradually ceased after Vladimir 
introduced Christianity into his dominions in 988. 
Nevertheless for many years these Scandinavian 
ruleis in Russia surrounded themselves with stout 
and trusty warriors from tlie north, their position 
being precisely analogous to that of the Manchu 
emperors in China. From the end of the 10th 
century the einperora of Constantinople had, till 


the fall of the city in 1453, a picked bodyguard of 
Varangians. The men of the north esteemed it a 
high honour to have served in this chosen cohort 
at Myklegaard (i.e. ‘tlie Cheat City') ; and doubt- 
less they carried back to their countrymen at home 
many elements or tiaits of the civilised lelineuient 
of the Byzantine court. After the Norman Con- 
quest of England large numbers of English Nwth- 
nien made their way to Constantinople and enlisted 
in the Varangian guard; these weie the only men 
whose battle-axes coat Robert Guiscard and his 
Normans trouble at the great battle of Dvrrlia- 
chiuni (10S2). 

See Steenstrup, Nurmanncrae (4 vols. 1S76-82); Cl. 
Storm, Eritiske Bidray tit Vikinilctidens Histone 
(1878); Hunch, Dot Norake Folks Histone (7 vols. 
1852-63); Keary, Vikinus in Western Christendom, 789- 
SSS (1891); Uu Cliaillu, ViLiny Aye (2 vols. 1S ( J0) ; 
Barlow, History of Normans ill South Europe (1886); 
Count Sehack, Normannea in Siciliot (2 vols. 1S89); 
Delaic, Lcs Normands en Italic (1SS3); also tlie older 
hooks lYoisaae. Dunes and Norncyians in Enylaml, < be. 
( 1S52 ) ; Strimihohn, Wikinyszwje ( 2 vols. 1839-41 ) ; 
Wheaton, Histurn of Northmen (1831); and Lopping, 
Histoirc ties Eryi'ditiong dts Normands (2 vols. 1826). 
See also tlio books quoted under NORMANDY, and tlie 
articles Iceland, Names, Smi’DriLDixo. For the 
language, see Icelandic; and see also SCANDINAVIAN 
Mviholoov. 

North Sea. The North Sea, or German Ocean, 
is a southern extension of tlie Arctic Ocean (q.v.). 
It communicates freely with that part of the Aictic 
Ocean lying between Iceland and Norway which 
has leceived tlie name of the Norwegian flea. Its 
northern boundary would be lepreseutecl by a line 
drawn from tlie Shetland Islands to the opposite 
coast of Norway, and its southern boundary is the 
Strait of Dover ; on the west it is bounded" by tlie 
east coast of Great Britain, and on the east h,v the 
coasts of Norway, Denmaik, Gennany, Holland, 
and Belgium. 'VVitli tlie North Atlantic Ocean it 
has communication through the Stiait of Dover 
and the English Channel on the south, and on the 
north by the Pentland Firth and the channel 
between the Orkney and Shetland Islands; with 
tlie Aictic Ocean as already stated ; and with 
the Baltic by the Skageriack" and Cattegat. The 
North Sea is over COD miles in length and about 
400 miles in gieatest width, and its area is 
estimated at over 160,000 sq. m. By far the 
greater proportion of this area is less than 100 
fathoms in depth, the only part where deeper 
water is found being oil the coast of Norway (the 
Norwegian Gull} 7 of Norwegian Deep, as it 1ms 
been called), wfieie a depth of 360 fathoms has 
been recorded ; the mean depth of the wliole area 
is estimated at 01 fathoms. The sea is very 
shallow towards the south and east, and the coasts 
in this direction are low and flat, being in some 
places below the level of the sea, wheieas to the 
north and west, where the water is deeper, the 
seacoast is high, and the deep Norwegian Gully is 
faced by the high and bold dills of Norway. The 
sea-bottom is very irregular, a number of hanks 
running across from tlie Yorkshire coast towards 
the Skagerrack, the most important of which is 
the Dogger Bank (q.v.), and there me also depres- 
sions like the Silver Pit ; off the low 7 -lying coasts of 
Holland, Belgium, and Britain there aie numerous 
shoals and sandbanks formed of the materials 
brought down by the rivers. The North Sea is 
surrounded by continental land and receives the 
waters of numerous rivers, the principal of which 
are the Thames, Ouse, Humber, Tyne, Tweed, 
Forth, and Tay, the Scheldt, Rhine, Weser, and 
Elbe. The dep’osits forming on the bottom conse- 
quently belong to the class called 'terrigenous/ 
consisting in the shallower w'ater of sands and 
gravels and in the deeper water of muds and clays, 
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containing stones anil fragments of locks and 
minerals derived from the land, along with cal- 
careous fragments of shells and other organisms. 

The salinity of the water of the North Sea 
vaiies between 1-023 and 1-027, the lightest water 
occurring in the southern part and in the Skagei- 
raclc, where fresh water comes from the -Baltic, and 
tlie densest water at the bottom in the deep water 
off Norway. The mean temperature of the all- 
over the North Sea in sumniei is about G0° F., and 
in winter about 3(3°, the range throughout the year 
being about 34° — from 31° to G5“ F. Except in the 
summer months, the temperatme of the surface 
water is higher than that of the air, the mean 
temperature of the surface watei in summer being 
about 38°, and in winter about -12° F. The winds are 
vaiiable over the North Sea, the most prevalent 
being from the south-west, and the currents are 
chielly dependent on the direction of the wind ; 
fogs, mists, and rain occur at all seasons. 
The great tidal wave of the Atlantic advancing 
fiom the west is divided into two portions oil 
striking the British Islands : the one entering 
the North Sea round the Orkneys and through 
the Pentium! Firth, the other coming up the 
English Channel. Captain Tizard, R.N., who has 
made a special study of the tides in the North Sea, 
says-. 1 The former undulation seems to run along 
the east coast of Britain like a wave along a break- 
water, anil makes it successively high-water along 
the coast from Duncansbay Hoad to Orfordncss ; 
the latter undulation runs along the coasts of 
France, Belgium, Germany, &c. , and dually ends 
at the Scaw. As the distance from the coast 
iiioi eases, the lise and fall seems to diminish until 
iL is probable that in the centre of the sea there is 
very little if any. Captain Hewitt found one spot 
midway between the British and Dutch coasts 
where there was no rise and fall. The tidal streams 
do not depend on the times of high and low water 
at the different ports, hut seem to lie more dependent 
on the position where the maximum lino and fall 
takes place, miming towauls that spot when the 
tide is lising there and away from if when falling 
there ; I have not worked it all out yet, but cer- 
tainly on the east coast from St Abb’s Head to tlio 
Wash the stream is always running to the south- 
waid when the tide is rising in the Wash and to 
the northward when falling there. From Cromer to 
the Downs the tide is affected greaLly by the un- 
dulation from the Channel, and the two undulations 
seem to pass through each other; hut there is a 
very envious fact in connection with the two tides 
— viz. all the light-vessels in the North Sea affected 
by the Channel tide rotate with the hands of a 
clock, and all affected by the tide round the Orkneys 
rotate against the hands of a clock.’ 

The North Sea lias boon from the earliest times 
one of the most important highways of the world, 
and is surrounded by some of the most prosperous 
commeicial nations, famous for their maritime ex- 
ploits. The fisheries of the North Bea are among 
the most important in the world, providing em- 
ployment for thousands of lishermen from the sur- 
rounding countries ; all Llie varieties of food-fishes 
abound, as well as edible molluscs and crustaceans, 
such as oysters, mussels, lobsters, crabs, and 
shrimps. The value of those fisheries depends to 
a great extent upon the abundance of the fauna 
and ilora living on the sea-iloor, all the various 
groups of invertebrates being met with in great 
profusion in the North Sea, while the surface 
waters swann with algre, such as diatoms, &c., 
which sometimes form extensive iloating banks. 

See North Sea Pilot and Admiralty publications ; also 
Expedition zur physicaliach-chemischen und bioloirisehcn 
Untcnuchmuj der NonUee an Sommer 2672 (Berlin, 
1S75 ). 


Northumberland, the most nouhem countv 
of England, separated from the Lowlands of Scot 
land by tlie Tweed, and from the county of DmU,,,' 
hy tlie Tyne and Dei went,. The Gennan Ocean 
hounds it on tlie E., and the county of Cmnhei- 
land, with a part of Roxbuighshiie, on the w" 
Among the English counties it ranks fifth in le „ ftll ! 
to size, having an aiea of 1,200,312 acies. Its 
greatest length is 70 miles and its greatest bieadth 
47 miles. The surface of the county, except neai 
the coast, is picturesquely broken into rounded and 
conical-shaped bills and high moorland ridges. The 
main valleys are feitile and well wooded. The 
principal heights belong to the Cheviot Hills (n.v.) 
and are seated in the noi th-west part of the countv’ 
These are Cheviot (2G7G feet), Hedgehope (2348 
feet), Cushat Law (2020 feet), Bloody JBush Ed"e 
(2001 feet), and Windy Gyle (19G3 feet). Tlie 
Simonside Ilills near Rothlmry attain a height of 
1447 feet. The chief rivers are the Tyne (formed la- 
the confluence of two streams, the North and South 
Tyne, a little above Ilexham), the Wansbeck, tlie 
Coquet, the Ain, the Breamisli, the Till, and the 
Tweed. In the south-west of tlie county are some 
small sheets of water called the Noitlmnihrian 
Lakes, the largest of which is Greenley Lough, 
Off the coast lie a few islands — Lindisfarne or Hulv 
Island, the Farne Islands, and Coquet Isle. Tlie 
geology of tlie county is simple in its broad features, 
The beds as a whole slope to the sea, the dilection 
of the general dip lying between south-east and 
east; hence the oldest rocks- — the Silurian— appear 
in the north-west, near tlio head of the Rede and 
Coquet, and the later formations— tlie Triassic and 
Permian beds and the coal-measures— near the 
coast. The strata have been dislocated and broken 
by volcanic disturbances, during which were in- 
truded the igneous rocks. The Cheviots, which 
cover an aiea of 200 sq. m,, owe their origin to the 
ciulierof these upheavals. They consist chiefly of 
andesites and porphyrites. The Whin Sill, a gieat 
sheet of basalt stretching ac-.ioss the county fi uni 
Kyloe near Berwick to Greeiilieacl in Cumberland 
in a series of columnar crags, was injected among 
the sedimentary rocks during the later ei upturns 
which took place, it is supposed, at the close of the 
Carboniferous period. A number of basaltic dykes 
also cross tlie county. Tlie coal-measures occupy 
the south-east part of the county, and the lead- 
measures (belonging- to the Upper Limestone series 
or Yorodale locks) the south-vest. 

The climate is cold, especially fiom March to the 
middle of June, when the prevailing- winds are from 
the east and north-east. The winters, however, 
aie often much milder than they are in the south. 
The average rainfall, too, except in the Cheviot 
distiiet, is considerably less than in tlio counties of 
Devon, Dorset, Ilaiuphbiie, and Sussex. Noith- 
unibevland contains G41 civil parishes, and, ecclesi- 
astically, is in the province of York, For the 
purposes of civil government the county is divided 
into nine wards (answering to hundreds or wapen- 
takes), three of which formed part of Durham till 
1844. If comprises four parliamentary divisions— 
the Tyneside, Wansbeck, Hexham, and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, returning four memlieis. The princi- 
pal towns are Alnwielc, Morpeth, Hexham, and 
North Shields. Ncwcastle-upon-Tyno (q.v.) is a 
city and county of itself. A large portion of the 
county is agricultural, especially the fertile tracts 
along the principal valleys and near the coast. The 
usual rotation of crops is oats, turnips, and a small 
quantity of potatoes, spring wheat and barley, 
clover and other gr-asscs, and then pasture. Turnips 
grow well, the cultivation of them on raised ridges 
being peculiar to the comity, and known as the 
Northumbrian system. Tlie western portion of the 
county is pastoral, the slopes of the Cheviots 
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affording sustenance to large flocks of hardy sheep. 
In Chillinghain Park tlieie is preserved a hold of 
wild cattle said to he of the original British stock. 
The staple tiade of the county is in coal, and the 
chief manufactures aie connected with its mining 
and tiansib. The number of collieries woiking in 
the county is about 114. The salmon-fisheries of 
the Tyne and Tweed have long been famous. The 
county is traversed bj T the North-Eastern and 
North British railways. Pop. (1801) 168.07S; 
(1841) 26G, 020; (1881) 434,086; (1889) 475, 05S. 

Northumberland in the time of the Romans was 
inhabited by a branch of the Celtic people, the tribe 
of the Ottacleni. In the 6th century it was con- 
quered and colonised by the Angles. It then formed 
part of the kingdom of Bernicia, Being a bolder 
county, it suffered much during the Scottish wars, 
and from the 11th to the 17 th century was frequently 
the scene of much bloodshed. The battles of Otter- 
burn, Homildon Hill, and Floddeti were fought on 
its soil. Northunibeiland is very rich in memorials 
of the past. No county, indeed, has a more inter- 
esting collection of military antiquities, from the 
rude ciicular camps and entrenchments of the old 
inhabitants to the great castles and peel-towem of 
medireval times. The Romans have left a mighty 
monument of their power in the great barrier 
elected across the southern portion of the comity, 
and in the stations and roads connected with 
it. Other antiquities, also noticed separately, are 
at Bamburgh, Dunstanburgli, Hexham, Alnwick, 
Holy Island, Norliain, &c. Northumberland is 
the birthplace of Bishop Ridley, Thomas Bewick, 
Akenshle, Lord Eldon, George and Robert Stephen- 
son, Grace Darling, the second Earl Urey, Birket 
Foster, and Lord Armstrong. 

Works treating on the history, antiquities, geology, 
&c. of the county are: the Histories of Wallis (1769), 
Hutchinson (1778), Mackenzie (1825), and Hodgson 
(1S20-40); Hodgson Hindc’s General History of Nor- 
thumberland, an addition to Hodgson’s great work 
(1853); Hartshorne's Feudal and Military Antiquities 
of Northumberland (1858 ) ; Gibson’s Northumbrian 
Castles, Churches, ana Antiquities (1848-54 ) ; Biuce’s 
Roman Wall (1874) ; Lebour’s Geology of Northumber- 
land and Durham (1886); Tomlinson’s Comprehensive 
Guide to Northumberland (1888); the Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
the Surtees Society. 

| Northumbria, the most northern of the ancient 
English kingdoms, sti etching from the Humber 
northwards to the Firth of Forth, and separated 
westwards from Cumbria and Strathclyde by the 
Pennine range and the Ettrick Forest. Bernicia, 
the district north of the Tees, had for its lust 
king Ida (547-559), who built Bamlnirgh as his 
capital. Ilis grandson, Ethelfrith, mounted the 
throne in 593, and having married the daughter 
of Ella, who in 5G0 had formed the kingdom of 
Deira out of the district between the Tees and the 
Humber, set aside the rights of his hoy brother-in- 
law Edwin, and so united both Bernicia and Deita 
into one kingdom. But the ousted Edwin, return- 
ing to defeat and slay the usurper in 617, thereupon 
himself became king of tlie Northumbrians as well 
as Bretwalda. Under him Northumbria was Chris- 
tianised. In 633 he fell in battle against Penda 
of Mercia and the Welsh Cadwallon, but a year 
later St Oswald, son of Ethelfrith, cleaved the 
country of the invaders, and united both divisions 
under his rule. His brother and successor, Oswy, 
was forced to yield Deira to Oswin, son of 
Osric, his cousin, but in 654, by a great victory in 
which Penda perished, was able anew to unite his 
kingdom, ana reigned till 670 the most powerful 
of all Northumbrian kings. Under later kings— 
Egfrid (670-685), Aklfrid (685-705), a great patron 
of learning, and as many as fourteen obscure suc- 
cessor, most of whom came to a violent end — 


Noithumbiian influence gave way before tlie ri-e 
of Mercia, internal tumults, and Danish ravages, 
until 80G, when the ehronicleis cease to give 
a regular sucees-inn of kings, and S27, when at 
length Noitlmmbiia became tributary to Egbert. 
See tlie Histories of Gieen, Skene, and Fieeman. 

North-western Provinces, a lieutenant- 
governmsliip of British India, constituted under 
an Act of 1S35, and oeeupjing the upper ha-in 
of the Ganges and Jumna, extending fiom 
Bengal to the Punjab. Oudh, till 1S77 a 
separate government, is now undei the lieuten- 
ant-governor of the North-western Provinces, lmt 
in some respects lias separate institutions. The 
province, which constitutes the gieat pait of 
Hindustan proper, is mainly a gieat allmial 
plain, sloping fiom tlie Himalayas, and comprises 
the Doab, Pioliilkhand, Bundelkhand, &c„ and 
the Upper Ganges valley. It is the great wheat 
countiy of India, but is not on a level with Bengal 
as to lesomces or trade. The headquarter of 
Hinduism, and containing some of the most sacred 
memorials of the Aryan race, it was nevertheless 
long subject to Modem sway; and in 1SS1 13'4 
per cent, of the population weie Mohammedans, 
as compared with 86 ‘3 per cent. Hindus. The 
divisions of the Not tli- western Prouncea aie 
Meeiut, Agra, Roliilkliand, Allahabad, Bennies, 
Jliausi, Kmnaon, and the four divisions of Oudh 
— Lucknow, Sitapur, Fyzabad, Ilai Baieli. Total 
area under diiect British administration (with 
Oudh), 106, B1 sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 44,107,869. 
The native states have a fmtliev atea of 5125 sq. 
m., and a pop. ( 1S81 ) of 741,750. With the natii e 
states the men is about tlie size of Italy, and the 
population is larger. If we exclude the Hima- 
layan districts, the population is denser than 
England and Wales. Tlie capital is Allahabad. 
See India, Oudh. 

North-west Passage, a route for ships fiom 
the Atlantic to the Pacific hy the north of Ameuca. 
The North-east Pussage is that by the north of 
Asia. See Polar, Exploration, Arctic Ocean, 
Franklin (Sir John), Nordjjnskiold, 
North-west Territories, See Canada, 
Vol. II. p. 690, and the ai tides on Alberta, 
Assiniboia, Athabasca, and Saskatchewan. 

Northwicll, a market-town of Cheshire, on 
the river Weaver and the old ATatling Street, 
18 miles ENE. of Chester. Underneath the 
town and all around it are great numbers of 
brine-springs, which have been used for tlie pre- 
paration of salt Ance before the Christian era. 
The town is being gradually undermined by the 
pumping of the brine, and the cavities so fanned 
nave caused many houses and buildings to fall. 
Several of those that still stand are propped up 
or bolted together. The streets are narrow and 
irregular, and many of tlie dwelling-houses are 
of an antique type. In 1670 rock-salt mines 
began to be worked, and now great quantities 
of this mineral are extracted. The town was 
taken by the parliamentarians in 1643. Pop (1881 ) 
12,246. 

Norton, Andrews, American theologian, was 
born at Hingliam, Massachusetts, December 31, 
1786, graduated at Harvard in 1804, was appointed 
mathematical tutor there in 1S11, and in 1813 
librarian of the university and lecturer on biblical 
criticism and inteipretation. In 1819-30 lie was 
Dexter professor of Sacred Literature. Norton 
was among the most distinguished exponents of 
Unitarianism, equally determined in his piotest 
against Calvinism and in his opposition to the 
school of Theodore Parker and the naturalistic 
theology. His chief writings are Reasons for not 
believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians (1833), and 
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two works on The Genuineness of the Gospels. He 
died at Newport, Rhode Island, September 18, 
1853, leaving also a translation of the gospels, 
which was edited (1833) by Dr Ezra Abbot and 
his son, Charles Eliot Norton, who was born 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 16th November 1827, 
and graduated at Harvard in 1846. He travelled 
in India and Europe in 1849-31, and again in Europe 
in 1853-57 and 1868-73, and in 1864-68 was joint 
editor with Lowell of the North American Review. 
He has published a number of works relating to 
Italy, and edited Carlyle’s letters (.see bibliography 
at Carlyle ). 

Norton, The Hon. Mrs. Caroline Sheridan, 
poet and novelist, was born in 180S, the second 
of the three beautiful granddaughters of llichard 
Brinsley Sheridan. One of her sisters became 
Lady Lhifferin, the other Duchess of Somerset ; and 
she herself in 1827 married the Hon. George Chappie 
Norton (1800-75). She bore him three sons, of 
whom Thomas Brinsley (1831-77), the second, suc- 
ceeded to the title of fourth Lord Grantley ; but 
the marriage proved a most unhappy one, and her 
friendship with Lord Melbourne (q.v. ), whom she 
first met in 1831, led her husband to institute five 
years afterwards a groundless and unsuccessful 
action of divoice, the damages laid at £10,000. 
Already she had made by her pen £1400 in one 
year, and after the separation from her husband 
she continued her literary activity. Her poems 
include The Sorrows of Rosalie (1829), The Undying 
One (the Wandering Jew, 1830), The Child of the 
Islands (1845), and The Lady of La Guru ye ( 1862) ; 
her novels, Stuart of Dunleath ( 1847 ), Lost ancl 
Saved (1863), and Old Sir Douglas (1868). In 
March 1877 she married Sir William Stirliug-Max- 
well (q.v.), but died on the loth June following. 
Her story beyond doubt supplied the subject for 
Diana of the Crossways, the most charming of 
George Meredith’s novels. 

Norwalk, (1) a borough and township of Con- 
necticut, at the mouth of a river of the same name, 
on Long Island Sound, 41 miles by rail NE. of New 
York. There is a good harbour, and extensive 
oyster-fisheries. Norwalk possesses the largest 
straw-hat factory in America, and within the 
township there are large manufactories of felt-hats 
and cloth, woollens, shirts, shoes, locks, and door- 
knobs, besides foundries and ironworks : several 
of these establishments are in South Norwalk. 
Pop. (1880) 5308; South Nonvalk, 3726; township, 
13,956; (1890) 17,739.— (2) Cajiital of Huron 
county, Ohio, 55 miles by rail WSW. of Cleveland. 
It is a pleasant little town, with streets shaded 
with maples, and manufactures organs, shoes, 
ploughs, sewing-machines, tobacco, and fanning- 
rnills. Pop. 5704. 

Norway (Norweg, Norge), the western division 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, extends from lat. 
57° 59' N. (Lindesmes) in the south-west to 71° 11' 
in tlm north-east, overlapping Sweden and Lap- 
land on the N. and screening them from the 
Arctic Ocean. Although 1160 miles in length 
(coast-line 3000 miles), it varies in width from 
20 to 100 miles north of 63° N. lat. ; below that 
line it swells out to a club-shaped mass 260 miles 
in width. It is separated from Sweden by the 
Kjolen (i.e, Keel) Mountains (3000 to 6000 feet), 
the backbone of the peninsula, which run par- 
allel to the Norwegian coast from the plateau of 
Fiumark in the north to 63° in the south, and 
then bifurcate, The main range proceeds south- 
wards, still marking the boundary between the 
sister kingdoms, though it decreases greatly in 
height. The other division continues parallel to 
the coast, in a south-westerly and then southerly- 
direction, to the extremity of the country. But 


e mountains in this division no longer form 
litow ridge or ‘ keel ; ’ they widen out into n 


the 

narrow uugc or kcci ; Limy widen out into a 
broad plateau, undulating between 2000 and 4000 
feet and embossed with mountain-knots— D 0V re 
Jotim, Lang, Pille, Ilardanger Fjelde (fells )— the 
separate peaks of which shoot up to 6000 feet anil 
higher (e.g. Galdhoppigen, 8399 feet; GJittertiml 
8379 ; Snehcetten, 7566 ; Lodalskaupen, 6790 feet)’ 
The leveller portions of this plateau region consist 
of dreary moors, covered in winter with snow and 
in summer with coarse grass and heather and 
studded with numerous tarns and belts of fuiest 
(conifers, birches, willows). The grass affords 
pasturage to the sheep and cattle of the dalesmen • 
the scetre or huts of the herd-girls and the wood- 
cutters are the only habitations in these mountain 
solitudes. But the hear, lynx, wild reindeer and 
lemming make their home there ; owls, kestieis 
and buzzards prey on the smaller animals and birds’ 
snipe, teal, and loom frequent the lakes; and vast 
numbers of lapwing and plover breed in the tarns. 
Moreover, in winter tiie ptarmigan is plentiful on 
the snows. Besides these creatures, the fox, eagle 
sparrow-hawk, raven, crow, and woodcock are com- 
mon, not only here, hut throughout the kingdom, 
Numerous wild beiries — cloudberries, raspberries' 
bilberries, cranberries, &e. — ripen on these loftier 


regions m summer. 

Norway presents a hold front to the Atlantic. 
The west side of the peninsular rampart — the ‘West- 
land,’ which is nowhere more than 70 miles wide— 
sinks down abruptly to the ocean, in some cases by 
steep terraces, in others sheer to the water's edge, 
Un the inner or eastern side — the ‘ Eastland ’—the 
slope is more gradual ; the general vemant faces 
south-east. The greater part of the country lies 
between the same degrees of latitude as Greenland, 
and would in all probability he covered with a 
similar ice-cap to Greenland— as indeed it was in 
the end of the Tertiary period — were its shores, on 
west and north, not washed by the Gulf Stream, 
It is mainly owing to this warm oceanic artery 
that Norway is habitable; its influence, together 
with the direction of tho parallel mountain ram- 
part, the distribution of the atmospheric pressure, 
and the presence of deep-sea banks oil’ the coast, 
determines the predominant climatological features 
of the country. The isotherms do nob nm from 
west to east, but parallel to the coast. Hammer- 
feat, for instance, on the north coast, in 70° 40' N, 
lat., has a winter mean of 22 ’6° F., - 3“ higher than 
Christiania, which has virtually an inland site, in 
59° 65' N. lat. In winter the west coast districts 
are the warmest, and the cold increases in intensity 
aceording to the distance inland ; whereas in sum- 
mer the reverse is the case, though altitude is then 
a more polont influencing factor than in winter. 
The places that have the lowest winter mean (11-8°) 
are all inland, as Elverum and R5ros (RBraas), 
near the Swedish frontier, Kautokeino (in southern 
Finmark), and Nyborg (at the head of Vavangor 
Fjord); at all these places tho mercury lias been 
known to freeze ( - 40° I<\). The places which have 
the highest summer temperature are Christiania, 
the south-west extremity of the country, the heads 
of the western fjords, and the interior of Finmark. 
The prevalent south-west winds bring considerable 
rainfall, 40 to 70 inches in the year, to the west 
coast of southern Norway, In the interior only 12 
lo 16 inches fall during the year. 

The population lias doubled since 1820, when it 
stood at 977,500, the increase having been most 
rapid since 1850. In 1885 there were only nine 
towns with populations exceeding 10,000— viz. 
Christiania, the capital, 128,302; Bergen, 46,552; 
Trondhjem, 23,753; Stavanger, 22,634; Drammen, 
19,391 ; Christiansand, 12,749 ; Fredriksbad, 11,239; 
Fredrilcshald, 11,237; and Larvik, 11,084— all sea- 
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jmrt towns. Tlie density of the population over 
the entire surface is 15 '6 per square mile, much 
the lowest of any country in Europe ; hut then 
fully 70 per cent, of the total area is wholly un- 
enl livable, being barren mountain and waste (2 per 
cent, under glaciers) ; in addition 24 per cent, is 
covered with forest. The table shows the area and 
population of the districts. 


C unit} 

Area 

H| m. 

Pup V?75 

Pop JSSi 
( tMtimittd ) 

Suiaaliiiinir 

.. . a, son 

107,804 

117,000 

Aker-dins 

.. 2,054 

110,365 

09,200 

Christian la (town)... 

... 7 

70,051 

1*23,300 

IIi deruark 

. .10,435 

120,618 

121,300 


.... 0,070 

115,814 

105.000 

102.000 



.... 5,736 

102,186 

JaiNbeix and Larvik 

805 

87,506 

0S. 200 


. 5,SG3 

83,171 

73,415 

87,700 

82,600 

Nt‘dpnes.~ 

Lifter and Maudal. . . . 

... 3,008 

. . 2,804 

75,121 

77,000 

Stavanger. 

. . 3,530 

110,065 

117,000 

South Bergenhus . . . 

... £1,024 

110,303 

123,000 

Burden (town) . . . 

4 

33,830 

46,500 

Nor 111 Bergenhu-i .... 

. 7,145 

SG.20S 

87,500 

II< iw sdal 

. . 5,785 

117,220 

128,300 

South Trcindhium. 

... 7, IBS 

11 6, SOI 

122,100 

North Tioridh ii‘iii. .. 

... 8,702 

82,271 

S2.000 

N oi (Hand. . . 

. . . .14,654 

101,131 

124,300 

Tumi so 

.. .10,131 

f.4,010 

63,700 

Finmark ... 

..,.18,205 

24,075 

20,800 

Total 

.. 124,405 

1,506,900 

1,947,000 


Finmark, which is inhabited chielly by Lapps, 
about 18,000 in number, whom the Norwegians 
call Finns, whilst the true Finns they call Ivviciis, 
is a monotonous undulating plateau ( 1000 to 2000 
feet). The coast is deeply indented with large 
fjords (Vavanger, Tana, Laxe, Porsanger, Alten), 
and east of the North Cape (q.v.) is low, bare, and 
bleak, though the banks of Pasvig, the frontier 
river with Russian Lapland, are green with patches 
of firs, pines, and birches. Vegetables, barley, and 
peas ripen on the shove® of the fjords, thanks to 
the Gulf Stream and the eight weeks of uninter- 
rupted sunlight that prevails, in summer. At that 
season too gnat® are a terrible plague to man 
and beast. The dill's and islands swarm with 
wild-fowl, and the sea-waters with fish. The wolf 
and glutton are common, the former being a 
dangerous enemy to the Lapps’ reindeer herds. 
West of 22" N. lat. the coast breaks rocky, wild, 
and precipitous, its outline being irregular in the 
extreme j and these characteristics it preserves 
right down to below 59“ N, lat., to the point 
nearest Scotland (280 miles distant). From this 
point up to the North Cape the entire coast is pro- 
tected from the Atlantic waves by a belt of rocky 
island®, called the Skjiergaavd or ‘ Skerry Fence,’ be- 
tween which and the coast there are connected navi- 
gable roads, sheltered and safe at nearly all seasons. 
The outermost islands of this belt are the Lofoten 
and Yesteraalen chains; in both groups the moun- 
tains (2000 to 3000 feet) rise in extremely fantastic 
pinnacles and turrets, with razor-backed saddles 
and gabled roofs. But wherever, on these and all 
the other island® of the Skjiergaavd, there are level 
patches and ledges of soil touched by the modify- 
ing climatic influences grass grows abundantly. 
The climate of the Lofotens is indeed so mild that 
rye and barley easily ripen, and large flocks of 
sheep are left out all winter, whilst from 27,000 to 
31,000 fishermen congregate here in the winter to 
prosecute the herring and cod fisheries. Ail the 
islands of the Skjiergaavd aie frequented by 
enormous quantities of sea-birds, elnefly of the 
duck and gull varieties ; they are ' fowled ’ for the 
sake of their down (from the eider duck), feathers, 
flesh, and oil. On some of the islands tlie red deer 
still lingers. On tlie mainland the mountains in 
thenmtli have the same hare, angular outlines as 
in the Lofotens, hut support in many parts large 
forests of fir and pine ; in southern Norway they 
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hare rounded, dome shaped summit®, and are, next 
the sea, only sparsely covered with fir (no pine) 
and other _ trees. Tlie peninsular rampart is 
crowned with several gigantic glaciers — e.g. tlie 
slime® (6000 feet) of Lyngen Fjord in the north are 
lined with them ; from Joke! Fjeld, on an arm of 
Kvenang Fjord, large masses of ice drop off the 
glacieis into the sea and float away a® iceberg.® ; 
just north of 67° N. lat. is the enormous snowfield 
of Snlitjelmft (GIGS feet), and ju®t south of the 
same parallel Svarlisen (3600 feet), the second 
largest glacier in Norway, measuring 44 miles by 
12 to 23, and sending down glacier curtains to 
williin a few hundred feet of tlie ®ea; south Nor- 
way possesses the second largest glacier in Europe 
(Vatnajoknll in Iceland being tlie largest), the 
roof -shaped Justedal (4600 to 5400 feet), which has 
an area of 580 so. m. (87 miles long by 6 to 22 mile.® 
wide), and reaches down its icy polypous arms to 
within 150 feet of the sea ; to the south of it lies 
tlie snowfield of Folgefond, 40 miles long and 7 to 
15 wide (10S sq. m.), and 3000 to 5000 fee t in 
altitude. Throughout Norway the limit of per- 
petual snow ranges from 3100 feet on Justedal to 
3150 on the Dovre Fjeld. 

The lofty west coast region i® everywhere deft 
by gigantic fissures, very narrow and winding, into 
which the sea-water flows— the fjords. In some 
eases they aie of great depth, much deeper than 
the sea outside (200 fathoms): Sogne Fjord, for 
instance, is 2,820 feet deeper; Hardauger Fjord, 930 
feet ; and Vest and Nord Fjords, S40 feet. Some 
of them penetrate great distances inland and send 
oil' numerous branching arms. Sogne Fjord cut® its 
way to the foot of the Jotun Fjeld, 106 miles from 
tlie ocean, ami Hardanger Fjord, which encircles 
the Folgefond, is 6S miles long. Nord and Sogne 
Fjords clasp the Justedal between them. These 
three fjords offer some of the grandest and most 
accessible scenery in Norn ay. Their landward con- 
tinuations either rise rapidly to the plateau region 
above or form narrow valleys at a slightly higher 
elevation, and in that case generally contain a deep 
lake separated from the fjord by a moraine or 
harrier of glacial deposits. The finest of these 
valleys is Roms dal, where tlie rounded, pure gneis.® 
mountains tower up to G000 feet with almost per- 
pendicular walls. The steep sides and extremities 
(2000 to 4000 feet) of these fjords and valleys are 
braided with waterfalls, varying in diameter from 
trickling ribbons and veil.® of white foam to full- 
voluined streams like Skjieggedal (530 feet), 
Voring (475 feet), and Vetti (900 feet). The inner 
reaches of the fjords have as a rule waim summers 
and mild winters ; all the ordinary cereals and 
hardy fruits ripen easily, and such trees as fir, 
birch, hazel, elm, mountain ash, aspen, bircl-cherry, 
oak, ash, lime, and alder grow according to the 
elevation. The only considerable break in the 
loftj - coast-wall is the basin of Trondhjem, a little 
north of 63° N. lat. This district was the centre 
of the ancient national life of the country, and in 
the cathedral of Trondhjem city (called Nidaros to 
the middle of the 16th century) the kings of Nor- 
way are still crowned. The southern coast-lands, 
bordering the Skagerrack and the wide Christiania 
Fjord, are comparatively low and tame. 

On the eastern side of the peninsular rampart 
the valleys trend south and south-east, and con- 
verge upon Christiania Fjord. At their upper 
extremities they are generally narrow and deep ; 
and many are filled with chains of lakes, which 
make fine waterfalls (Rjukan, S00 feet, in Thele- 
marken) as they drop from level to level; their 
lower reaches get wider and shallower as they pro- 
ceed south. Most of these valleys are traversed by 
mountain torrents and streams, the longest being 
the Glommen (350 miles), Dranlmen (163), with 
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its tributary the Hallingdal (113), Nunimedal 
Laagen (143), and Otteron (140). Home of these 
(streams in their lower courses expand into long 
narrow lakes of considerable size : Lake Mjosen is 
(SO miles long, and its bottom is 1080 feet below 
the level of the sea; otlieis aie Eandsfiord (43 
miles long), Tyrifjnrd (19 miles), and Fitmmnd 
(35 miles long and 2300 feet above sea-level). 
The slopes of these valleys, especially in the 
southern and eastern parts of Lhe country, _ are 
planted for miles upon miles with forests, chiefly 
Mr. In these forest regions the cllc is still found, 
and the blackcock, capercailzie, and hazel-grouse 
abound. The trees are felled principally in winter, 
and floated down the streams in early spring to the 
sawmills at their mouths. 

Geology . — The great mass of the Norwegian 
plateau consists almost entirely of Areluean rocks, 
chiefly granite and gneiss, with quartz and horn- 
blende sol lists in a subordinate degree, in very many 
cases clearly stratified. In central and western 
Norway (the fjeld region) the primary rocks arc 
covered with layeis of metamorphosed clay-slate 
and quartzite, whilst large masses of eruptive rocks 
of later date, such as granite, syenite, gabbro 
(especially in the Jotuu Fjeld), porphyry, green- 
stone, labradorite, serpentine, have pierced through 
both formations and overspread them in broad 
sheets or coverlets. The prevailing formation in 
eastern Norway is called Sparagmite, a loose 
accretion of conglomerates and breccias, sandstone 
and quartz. Bauds of Silurian rocks extend across 
the southern part of the country from south-west 
to north-east, the two most clearly-dolincd belts 
stretching from Hardangor Fjord to Trondhjem 
and from Skieu Fjord (on the south coast) to Lake 
Mjosen. Most oi the rocks of the plateau have 
boon greatly crumpled, folded, twisted, crushed, 
and dislocated. The prevailing formation through- 
out northern Norway is granite. Nearly all parts of 
the country hear conspicuous traces of the smutch- 
ing, grinding, and polishing to which the structural 
rocks were subjected during the Glacial age and 
the period of its departure. Incised and striated 
lines, and polished surfaces, occur at all altitudes 
up to 5000 feet, and generally follow directions 
radiating outwards fiom the highest mountain- 
knots of liie peninsular rampart. Boulders litter 
the surface of the country nearly everywhere ; 
moraines are numerous, and transverse ridges of 
glacial detritus block the mouths of many of the 
valleys ; ‘ giant kettles,’ the basins that received 
the glacial cataracts, occur in numerous districts 
near the sea. Moreover, the lines of ancient 
beaches, -whether of the ocean or of glacial lakes, 
are distinctly traceable at many points along the 
coast from Bergen to the North Capo; sometimes 
there are two, or even more, one above another. 
The coast of northern Norway is estimated by some 
authorities to have riben between 400 and 000 feet. 
See Upheaval. 

Industries and Occupations. — Norway’s natural 
wealth lies in her fisheries, her forests, and her 
shipping ; her manufactures, her mines, and her 
agriculture are all unable to meet the home 
demands. 

By far the most important of the fisheries are 
tlie cod and herring. Cod are taken by 80,000 to 
90,000 men on the west coast from January to 
April. They are cured chiefly in two ways, being 
either dried on wooden frames (lienee called tor/isk 
= ‘ dry fish’) or slightly salted, carried to the 
mainland, split open, and dried on the rooks (hence 
klipiisk — 1 split fish’). The former are exported 
to Italy to the average annual value of £374,000, 
the latter to Spain to a value ranging from £590,000 
to £981,000 a year. Besides, cod-liver oil is ex- 
ported to an annual average of £338,000, salted roe 


to £289,000, and heads and offals, powdered for 

manure, to £37,000 to £03,000. Herrings are taken 

all the year round and exported to an annual value 
varying from £575,000 to £039,000. Mackerel 
(£83,300) and oysters are taken oil' the south 
coast, and salmon and sea-trout ( IMS, 400) ami 
lobsters ( £26,200 ) off the west coast. Gif the mil tli 
coast of Fiumark cod, saithe, flounders, smelt 
&c. are taken in summer and battered to llitsffan 
merchants for flour ; this fishery engages about 
13,000 men. The finitely in tlie Polar seas for 
whales, walrus, seals, dog-fish, sharks, &-e. is 
prosecuted liy about 1000 men in less than 100 
small vessels, sailing from Trouiso and Hammer- 
fest, with a few from Vardiij their total earning 
in a season vary between £175,000 and £378,000. 
The inland lakes and rivers contain an abundance 
of salmon, trout, and red cliarr, and some of the 
southern lakes have also grayling, bream, neicli 
and pike. 

The forests cover about 24 per cent, of the entire 
surface, 1 hough the aiea lias been of late yeais 
very greatly diminished. Trees are, however, ijeiiw 
systematically planted in several parts. The sum" 
mills (340 in number) give employment to 10,300 
men, whilst 1000 more are engaged in the prepaid- 
lion of wood-pulp and cellulose (42 factories in 
L385). Timber of all kinds is exported to a total 
value of £1,785,000 (1888; £2,111,000 in 1890), 
wood-pulp and cellulose (o £509,500 (a steady in- 
crease from £130,300 in 1880), matches to £97,400, 
and articles manufactured from wood to £23,600. 

Agriculture iH carried on chiefly in tlie vicinity of 
Christiania, tlie lower ends of the easiland valleys, 
in the level district of Jicdcren in the extreme 
south-west, and around Trondhjem. The fauns 
are mostly small ; 04 per cent, of the entire num- 
ber measure less than 50 acres each, and more than 
half tlie farmers own the land they cultivate. Of 
the total population 53 per cent, are engaged in or 
connected with agriculture. The rearing of cattle, 
sheep, and goats— in tlie north reindeer— are im- 
portant branches. The area under cultivation is 
only 2 per cent, of the entire surface of tlie country, 
and meadows and grazing land add another 2'S per 
cent. 

A century ago and down to about 1870 the 
copper and iron mines of lliiros and the silver- 
mines of Kongsberg yielded considerable outputs ; 
hut they have since greatly declined. The only 
vigorous mine is at Vigstiies (on Karnifi, at the 
entrance to Bukken Fjord ), which yields £61,000 
worth of pyrites in the year. The total mineral 
output of Norway (iron pyrites, silver, copper, 
apatite, nickel ) was worth £181,300 in 1885, one- 
half the value of 1882. The silver mined is, how- 
ever, still worth £57,700 a year. Barely 2000 men 
are employed in this occupation. 

The purely industrial establishments are grouped 
mainly around Christiania, and do not employ 
more than 45,500 persons altogether. Besides 
some already mentioned, the more important are 
textile manufactures (0037 employees and 143 fac- 
tories), machine-shops (4282 men in 50 establish- 
ments), chemical factories (75 with 3002 men), 
iron and metal works (07 with 2881 men ), brick- 
works (105 with 2304 men), Hour-mills (387 with 
1787 men), tobacco-factories (43; 1G77), breweries 
(47; 1411), and in a minor degree tanneries, dis- 
tilleries, and factories for matches, glass, oil (fish 
and vegetable ), and paper. Water is the favourite 
motive power, only 502 out of 1925 establishments 
using steam in 1885. 

Tlie Norwegians rank amongst the busiest sea- 
carriers of the world, close upon nine million tons 
of merchandise having been carried in Norwegian 
vessels, in all 'parts of the world, in 1888, the 
owners of which earned the aggregate sum of 
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£5,108,000. Yet the mercantile marine of Norway 
only embraced in the same year a total of GG97 
-ailing-vessels of 1,596,998 tons and 586 stcain- 
vessph of 137,342 tons. Cut, as in nearly all other 
countries, steam- vessels are supplanting sailing- 
vessel-. Shipbuilding is rallied on (1SSS) in 
seventy-nine establishments, employing 1846 men, 
and situated cliielly in the south. Sails are made 
by 906 men in fifty-eiglit workshops. The coa-t 
li'shermen nse for the most part hcavily-lmilt 
wooden vessels, of small tonnage, with high, square 
-terns. 

The pmts of Norway were entered in 18SS (an 
average veai ) hy 11,238 vessels, having an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 2,303,223, of which 63 per cent, 
entered under the Norwegian flag and 16 per cent, 
under the British. The exports during the ten 
\ ears ending 188S langed between £4,937,000 ( 1879) 
and £6,S31,000 (1882) in value, the imports be- 
tween £7,346,000 (1879) and £9,167,000 (1881). 
The figure- were lowest in 1SS5 anil 1S8G, hut since 
then have been rising ; by I8S8 they had goL hack 
to the level of 1SS2. The United Kingdom sends 
2S per cent, of the imports and receives 824 per 
cent, of the exports. Germany comes next with 
27 percent, of the imports and 14 per cent, of the 
exports, and Sweden third, with 13 anil 13} per 
cent, respectively. The principal articles of im- 
port are rye, barley, and wheat and rye Hour (alto- 
gether £1,593,000 in 1888), textiles (£1,327,600), 
bacon, butter, anil other provisions (£780,000), 
iron and other metals, raw and manufactured 
(£766,300), coffee (£564,600), coals (£473,300), 
-hips (£389,800), sugar and molasses (£293,000), 
timber from Sweden, in transit (£249,900), oils 
and glycerine (£236,400), hides (£224,900), wines 
and spirits (£173,100), and smaller quantities of 
-alt, tobacco, fruits and vegetables, paper, &c. 
The more important of the exports are fish 
(£2,539,400 ill all in 1888), timber, &c. (£2,415,600), 
minerals and metal-wares (£414,100), oils, tallow, 
tar, Ac. (£342,900), hides, horns, &e. (£312,400), 
textiles (£197,400), and paper and dyestuffs. In 
addition meat, groceries, and timber to the total 
value of £318,100 pass nut of the country in 
transit. Close upon 64 per cent, of the total foreign 
trade passes through the three principal ports — 
Christiania (38.1 per cent.), Bergen (174 per cent.), 
and Trondlijem (74 per cent.). 

People .— The Norwegians share with the Swiss 
the honour of being' the most democratic people in 
Europe. They are proud of their freedom and inde- 
pendence, are simple, honest, and straightforwai d, 
sober and frugal, and in general unaffectedly pious, 
though in some districts liable to violent outbursts 
of passion. Otherwise they are slow of action and 
take life leisurely. The rural population, embracing 
five-sixths of the total, are decidedly moie demo- 
cratic than the urban. All titles of nobility were 
abolished in 1821, and none hut townsfolk use the 
equivalent of our 1 Mr. ’ Owing to the insufficiency 
of the natural resources of the country to support 
the people, nearly 20,000 emigrate every year; 
between 18S0 and 1S88 inclusive 183,267 persons in 
all left their country for good, almost all going to 
settle in the United States. Those who remain be- 
hind are fairly prosperous on the whole, for, though 
£3SO,000 to £390,000 are distributed every year in 
poor-relief to between 65,000 and 67,000 persons, 
there are ( 1SS9 ) 345 savings-banks, holding deposits 
to the total amount of £10,364,200 in the name and 
behalf of 452,736 depositors (23 per cent, of the 
total population ), giving an average of £22, 17s. lOd. 
for each depositor. In the matter of illegitimacy 
the record is not so good : in the ten years ending 
1883 of the total number of children bom 8 '25 
per cent, were illegitimate ; the figure stauds in 
England at 4'8; in Scotland, 8'3 ; in Ireland, 2'9. 


Since 1871 eamc-t ciideavniu- have been made to 
diminish the cnn-imiption of -piiitnoiis liquor-, the 
instrument cliielly lelied upon being the Gothen- 
burg licencing -y-tem. This -y-tein was hy 18S8 
established in all hut three out of the fifty-four 
towns of the kingdom. I>y this means, in spite 
of the rapid growth of the population, the con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors decreased from 
2,698,960 gallons in 1876 to 1,325,060 gallons in 
1888. a reduction of more than one-half. More- 
over, after paying expenses, granting 5 per cent, to 
the -liarelioldeis, ami compensating the sellei- of 
spirit- whom the system supplants, there remains 
an annual surplus of £42,800 to £55,300, which is 
spent in the maintenance of schools, public roads 
and parks, water- works, pool -relief, and charitable 
institutions. As road-makers the Norwegians \ie 
with the Swiss; their difficult country has com- 
pelled them to perform some feats of engineering 
skill of no mean order. But the principal means of 
communication are steamboats, which ply all along 
the coast, on the fjords, and the inland lakes. 
There are, however, some 15,000 miles of well-kept 
national and communal roads, arid 970 miles of 
railway (all hut 42 miles managed hy the state), 
and close upon 3000 miles of telegraph lines (not 
wires). The railway lines radiate cliielly from 
Christiania. One connects Trondlijem with the 
capital, and in 1S91 there were three Imilt and one 
building to connect Norway with Sweden. Nor- 
way is now visited every summer by great numbers 
of tourists ; the number increased' from 13,569 in 
1886 to 23,403 in 1890, one-third being British, the 
rest chiefly Swedes, Danes, and Germans. 

The people are on the whole well educated and 
intelligent. Attendance at school is free, and 
compulsory upon all children between seven (six 
ami a half in towns) and fourteen. The country is 
well equipped with primary schools, and for the 
higher branches there are fifty-four middle-class 
schools, seventeen lyceums, anil the university of 
Christiania, with five faculties, and (in 1S88) 1630 
students and fifty-four lecturers. Jn addition 
there are numerous excellent private schools. The 
state contributes about one-thiril of the total cost 
of the public educational establishments through- 
out the country. Except for about 4000 persons, 
the entire population belong to the Lutheran 
Church. For purpose- of ecclesiastical government 
the country is divided into -ix dioceses (stifts), each 
administered hy a bishop — viz. Christiania, Hainar, 
Christiansand, ‘Bergen, Trondlijem, and Tromso. 

Constitution . — Norway is a free, independent 
state, nominally a kingdom, hut practically to all 
intents and purposes a republic. The supreme 
executive rests with the king, who is at the same 
time king of Sweden ; hut the responsibility for 
his acts is borne by a council of state, appointed 
by himself from Norwegians above tliiity years of 
age, and consisting of two ministers and at least 
seven councillors. One minister and two councillors 
must always he in attendance on the king when 
lie is not in Norway. The other minister and the 
remaining councillors administer the internal affairs 
of the country, the minister presiding over the de- 
liberations of the council (sometimes also taking a 
portfolio ), and the councillors directing each a special 
department — at present seven, Religion and Edu- 
cation, Justice, Interior, Public Works, Finance, 
Defence, Revision of all Public Accounts. As viceroy 
in Norway the king may appoint his eldest son, or 
his eldest son, hut none other ; if there is a viceroy, 
he presides over the council of state. The kin" 
declares war and peace, and makes treaties anil 
agreements on his own initiative, hut cannot use 
the army and fleet for an aggressive war without 
the consent of the Norwegian parliament. Both 
countries are represented hy one and the same 
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diplomatic corps. The people participate in the 
government thiougli the Stort hill” or parliament, 
which consists of 114 members, 76 repiesonting fhe 
country disliiets and 38 the towns. All Nor- 
wegians above twenty-five yearn of age who satisfy 
cm tain conditions of residence and propeitj 
qualification, or station, meet once in every lliioe 
yeais in the parish chinch and choose one man 
from every hundred of their number to select the 
members of parliament for the county. Every man 
so selected, even though it he against his will, 
is obliged to sit in one nailiament (of three yeais), 
lmt not in a second. If a sitting member dies his 
place is taken by the man v 1m stands next on the 
list of lepresentatives selected by the electors. As 
soon as the Storthing meets (in February every 
year in Christiania) one- fourth (20) of the assembled 
mcmheis aie chosen to form an upper house 
( Lmjfhing ) ; the remainder constitute the lower 
house ( Oifci/sthing ), in which all legislative measures 
are proposed either by a member of the bouse or 
by a member of the government. The upper 
house may send back a bill twice; but after the 
second rejection both houses vote together as 
one, though in that ease a majority of two-thirds is 
necessary. The king's signature makes a bill 
law. lint if he refuses to sign, and the hill is 
passed by three successive parliaments ( not sessions), 
it becomes law in spite of the king’s veto. Every 
member of the parliament is allowed Ids. 4d. a day 
with travelling expenses. The alVairs of each 
county are directed by a special administrative 
ollleer. Both the counties and the communes 
enjoy a liberal degree of self-government. Justice 
is administered locally by sheriffs; from them an 
appeal is allowed to one of the four so-called 
diocesan com Is, and from them io the supreme cnnrt 
sitting at Christiania. The national expenditure 
averages slightly under two and a half millions per 
annum, and the revenue somewhat less. The 
national debt, amounted in 1888 to . 66,849, 070. 
There are. two national banks, a joint-stock hank 
with a capital of £2,073,300, and a hypothec hank 
with a capital of 6611,100. The monetary unit is 
the krone ( = Is, 1 7,d.), divided into 100 ore. The 
metric system of weights and measures prevails; 
and Norway has her own national tlag distinct 
from Sweden. The national defences embrace an 
army and navy. All men, not incapacitated or 
specially exempt, above the age of twenty-throe 
serve ten years with the colours, but are only 
called out for a few weeks’ exercise every summer. 
Close upon 6300 men are drawn by conscription 
annually. The inhabitants of the counties of Nord- 
land, Tromsii, and Finnmrk, with a certain pro- 
mrtion of the coast population farther south, are 
iahlo to conscription for the navy, and serve 
from twenty -two to thirty-five years' of age. The 
naval dockyards are at Horten, on the west side 
of Christiania Fjord. The fleet consists of .about 
a dozen gunboats ( first and second class), four iron- 
clad monitors, and some thirty other vessels, with 
a torpedo service. 

Seo Knur, Nmycx Land og Folk (1886); KircliliolT, 
Landerkunde (pt. ii. 18!)0); in English, sue Du Cliaillu, 
Land of the Midnight Him (2 vols. 1881); F. Vincent, 
Norsk, Lapp, and Finn (1881); Mary Godwin, Li/tirs 
from Novr'ii}} (1796); J. 1). Forties, Nonra/i and its 
(flttciers (1363) ; anil numerous modern books of travel, 
such as C. IV. Wood, Hound about Normal (1880); 
Lovett, Norwegian Pit-lures (1886); Corning, From 
Aalcsnnd lo Tclnan (188!)), and others. For the geology. 
See TtjorulF, various works in Norwegian (1865-79); for 
the plant-life, Schiibeler, Norites Vtr.r/rit/c (3 vols. 
1885-89), and other works; and for the statistics, die 
publications of the Norwegian statistical department, 
partly duplicated in French. The best guidebooks to 
the country arc those by Yngvar Nielsen, Baedeker, 
Tonblierg, Bennett, Jorgensen, and Wilson. 


Illstoig .— It is not until the 9th century that 
the still y of Noiway begins to emerge from the 
obscurities of myLh and legend. At, the time the 
tribes of (Inline descent ciossed the Bailie ami 
settled in the southern pails of the Scandinavian 
peninsula they found the Lapps or Finns in 
possession. These people they dime north towards 
the Arctic Ocean. “When this immigiation tool 
place cannot lie determined exactly. Indeed if 
aeeoi ding Lo one theory, the oiigiual home of’ the 
Aryans was in Scandinavia, it probably never tool; 
place at all. At the dawn of the historical period 
Nonvay was parcelled onL among the fice men of 
theiaeo (Noineni, Noisemen, Norwegians) whose 
slaves — piisoneis taken in war — tilled the soil 
whilst they and their fiee dependents spent Iheii’ 
time in lighting, viking mills, and similar pmsuits. 
The ties that united these free men weic personal 
rather than political or territorial, though for 
judicial purposes all who dwelt in a well-defined 
distiict ( fyu.i) met at stated inieivals and at fixed 
places to adjudicate in common, on terms of strict 
equality. Several of these distiicts were associated 
together in a higher unity — the thing. Of such 
things or meetings there came to bo eventually 
three, the Frusta for the north, the (Jula for the 
west and south, and the Eidsifia for the east; at a 
later date the Borgar thing for the south-east was 
separated from the Eidsifia. Each of these things 
had its own independent code of purely oustoinary 
laws. The chid men, calling themselves kings, 
later juris (calls), had no official authority; their 
power was due solely lo their personal influence 
— their character, wealth, warlike renown, and long 
descent (compare Noutiimkn). 

The cradle of the future kingdom of Norway was 
the district of Vest, fold, oil the western side of Vile 
(now Christiania Fiord). Them a royal race front 
Sweden established themselves, seemingly in the 
7lh century. A descendant of these kings, Black 
ITalfdan (died 8(50 ), induced the petty kings to the 
north of him, as far as Lake Mjiiscn. His greatei 
son, Harold Hauvfagor or Fail-hair (king 863-930), 
extended his sway as far north as Tiondhjem, in 
which district, as being Iiis first conquest in lauds 
that owed no allegiance to ihe chief king in 
Sweden, he established the seal of his power, 
just as the elector of Brandenburg called himself 
Frederick 1. king of Prussia. After that in three 
great sea-fights, the last near Stavanger in 883, he 
eonqueiod the kings of the west and south-west, 
and proclaimed himself chief king in Nonvay. 
But many of the defeated chiefs (kings) refused to 
submit to Harold, especially when he asserted the 
right of conquest, seized their odal lands, andintio- 
dueed a form of feudalism. They sailed across the 
Western (North) Sea, and colonised the Faroe, 
Shetland, and Orkney IidandH, the Hebrides, Man, 
Ireland. But they so harassed the men (jarls) to 
whom Ilarold had given their lands in Norway 
that the king, pursuing them, slew many of them 
and reduced the islands to Iuh sway, and appointed 
earls over them (Orkneys, Hebrides). Those who 
were still disaffected escaped his rule by sailing on 
farther to Iceland. In Harold’s reign thu skalds 
or improvisator? court-poets began to compose, and 
were held in great honour. Harold’s son, Erik Blood- 
axe, was driven from Norway by a younger brother 
Haro in 935, and for many years thu country 
was distracted by Erik's sons trying to recover 
their father’s power. After Haco died (961) their 
principal opponent was Earl Haco of Trnmlhjem, 
who ruled Norway west of the mountain plateau 
until he was killed in a revolt (993). Olaf 
Tryggveson, a descendant of Harold flaarfager, a 
man who had won great fame as a viking in 
England (991-994) and elsewhere, stepped into the 
gap. Like his great-uncle Ilaco, he was a Christian, 
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ami like him he attempted tn make his people 
L’lui'tian, and he did make them Clni-tiau, at 
le.i't nominally and supeificially. The lie.au ideal 
of a sea-king, and the [itiilu and admiiatinu of his 
people. Olaf died a hero's death, lighting ag.tin-t a 
host oil’ the 1101 th coast of Piussi.i ( 1000). After 
an intuit al of fifteen .teats another Olaf, likewise 
a descendant, of Hatold Haaifager, landed and non 
the kingdom front the sons of Eatl Haro. Thi' 
olaf, St Olaf, made his people’s Christianity 
more teal, first thoroughly welded the kingdom 
into a united state, made .til the western islands 
tributary, and titled sternly hut well. Ever since 
the days of HatolilHaarfagei the king of the Danes 
had claimed supremacy over at least southern 
Not wav ; in 1028 the great Canute came with a 
large tleet to make good Ills claim. Olaf fled to 
Ilussia, and in attempting to win back his cunt n 
perished in battle at Stik kies tad near Ttoudhjem 
(lO.'SO). Five yunis later the chiefs of the land 
made Olaf's son Magnus king, and lie became king 
of the Danes also in 10-1'2. But this ollice lie found 
so difficult that in 1040 he associated with himself 
as king his uncle Harold final draadti, who had 
served ill the V.eiing guard at Constantinople and 
had fought against the Satacetts in Sicily. War 
between the Danes and Not .semen was almost 
chronic all through the reigns of Magnus and 
Harold, who became sole king in 1047. Haloid's 
love uf adventure led him to his death at SUunfoid 
Bridge in England in 10(50. Dining the peaceful 
teign of Harold’s son, Olaf Kytte (10(17-9;!), com- 
merce thrived, industiial guilds were formed, and 
the laud piospered greatly. The next king, Olaf's 
son, Magnus Barefoot, waged war in the Orkneys. 
Hebrides, and Ireland, till lie fell in this last island 
in 1103, Two suns of Magnus, Eysteiu (died 1122) 
and Sigurd (died 1130), then reigned in concert, 
Eysteiu being a quiet stay-at-home piince, whilst 
Siguid, who had inherited all the adieiitmous 
enterprise of his ancestors, sailed to the Levant, 
anil visited Jerusalem and Constantinople ( 1107-1 1 ). 
After his return lie greatly fostered the church. 
At this period the towns began to be piosperous. 

Eioin 1130 to 1240 the country was torn by 
internal feuds, three predominant pai ties contest- 
ing for power — an oligarchical party amongst the 
chief men ; the bishops’ party, who claimed the 
right to elect the king; and after 117J the 
nationalist Birkel miner (i.e. ‘ Bitch-legs’), who 
generally had the fiist two parties allied against 
them, hut who in the long-run got the victory. 
After defeating the earls and bishops, and slaying 
their nominee or puppet. King Magnus, in Non! 
Fjord (1184), they made their leader Sverre (died 
1202), a Faroe islander, and a clever man, king. 
Nevertheless, Lite civil strife went oil until the 
twenty-third year (1240) of the reign of Sverre's 
grandson Haco. This king teigned twenty-three 
years longer, and ilnring that time the lain! 
recovered from her distractions. Iceland acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the king in Norway in 
1262. Iiaco died at Kirkwall ( 1263), shortly after 
being defeated at Largs in an attack upon Scot- 
land. It was during the first half of the 13th 
century that the Old Norse literature began to he 
written down. Tile laws were put in wiiting dining 
the reign of Haco’s son, Magnus the Law-betterei 
( 1263-80 ), who, in 1260, gave up the Hebrides to 
Scotland. The pretensions of the bishops' party 
were finally crashed by Erik (died 1209), son of 
Magnus, and father of the little Margaret, Maid 
of Norway. Erik’s successor, his brother Haco, 
dying (1319) without a son, the throne passed 
through a daughter to the Swedish royal house, 
and again through marriage to the Danish (1380). 
The great Queen Margaret of Denmark united all 
three kingdoms by the Union of Kalmar (1397). 
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And non ei il d.n - lell upon tin- land. The e.Mift- 
ordinaij excitious uf Nuiway’s \ until seem to lui'e 
limn her out eaiiy ; her high -pii i t and entcipiise 
Mere gone ; her liteiatme died out, and liei intelli- 
gence bullied doii n to adull gliminu ; liei conmieice 
passed into the tyiannic.il hand' ut the Hanseatic 
lueielunLs of Beigen ; liei old colonies, Uikney 
and Shetland, Mere pledged to Scotland for eier 
in 146S ; Denmark, uhicii at fii~t respected her 
national lights, treated her fiom 1.730 us a con- 
quered plan ince, and foieed tile Itefonnation upon 
her, jet the Xuiuegians nevei seiimislj resented 
the liaisli and oppressiie treatment of their mleis. 
In 1012 some 300 men fiom Scotland, nhil't making 
their way to join the aimj of Gustavos Adolphus in 
Sweden, ueie cut to pieces by the Nouiegian peas- 
ant ij in the pass of Kiingelen m Giuliiiaiulsdal. 

The national s]iiiit began to stir again in the 
awakening of the peoples occasioned by the 
French ltei olution ; and the tiansfeienee of Nor- 
way to Sweden in 1314 gaie back to the Nor- 
wegians their national lights, a liheial eonsiitu- 
tion, and their sense of national units . At first 
they resisted the tian'feietiee. I’rinee Christian of 
Denmaik lieaded the mmemeut foi independence, 
and suiiuuoned a national assembly, uhicii at 
Eidsiold (17th Moj ) drew up a libel. d constitu- 
tion. lint , Sweden marched her foiccs into the 
countiy. ami on 10th October Cliiistiau abdicated. 
Chailes XIII. of Sweden, Inning recognised the 
constitution, was elected king on 4th Nmeinbei. 
In 1821 the Norwegians abolished all titles of nu- 
bility. The spirit of independence and of nationality 
lias gimwt stranger as the jeam haie passed, in- 
dnstiy has thiived, commeice lias piospeied and 
brought wealth, and, intellectually, Nunvay stands 
in the van of progress.. The piiucipal event since the 
union with Sw eileu was the ovei w helming protest 
of the people against the right claimed by tiie king 
to leto absolutely hills duly passed by their elected 
repieaeutatiiea, the struggle lasting through the 
years 1872-84. 

See Munch, Det Norsks Folks Histone (7 vols. 1832- 
(13); E. Stirs, Uilsigt one Norgcs Histone (1878-77); 
Kcyser, Nonjrs .Slots- oy ItUstoHatinini (1SG7). In Eng- 
lish, IlciiiiekriutiUi, trans. hy AT. Morris and Maguilsson 
(vols. iii.-vi. of Saga Library, 1891) or by Laing (3 vols. 
1814; newed. 1890); Eoyuun, History of Noruay (new 
ed. 1890); T. Miclicll, History of the Scottish Expedition 
tn Norway m 1612(188(1); and Powell and Vigfussun, 
Corpus Hoetieum Muriate (1333). Carlyle’s Early Kings 
of Noruay (1878) is adapted from Rung's Hcimsknngla. 

Literature. — Like Germany, Nmway lias an 
ancient and a modem peiiud of literary history — 
the interval between being mostly blank. The 
ancient period of Norwegian literature is that of 
the Sagas (q.v.), anil see also Iceland, Snokiio, 
Edda. \Yhat writers Norway gave birth to 
between the 13th and the 19tli century, except 
Peder Dass (1647-1708) and Doiothea Engelbrets- 
datter (1634-1716), are counted amongst the Danes, 
in whose language they wrote. These men, Hol- 
beig, Tullin, AY esse], Fasting, Bran, Frimanu, and 
otheis — some of them the brightest ornaments of 
Danish liteiatuie— have been already mentioned 
under Denmark (q.v.). 

The modern period begins with the re-awakening 
of the national life ; it received its first impulses 
fiom the Noiwegiau Society, a band of patriotic 
men living in Copenhagen in 1772, from the 
founding of a native univeisity at Chiistiania in 
1811, and from the recovery of national independ- 
ence iu 1814. The earliest writers of the new eia, 
tlie poets Bjenegaard (1792-1342), M. C. Hansen 
( 1791-1842), and Schwach (1793-1860), though the 
ring of patriotism is in their work, possessed little 
originality. Tlie creator of the modern national 
literature was AA r ergelaml (180S-45), the Schiller 
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of his country, who believed that in the free Munch, Keyser, Bunge, Aasen, Huger (18D 
peasant proprietor lay the hope of Noi way’s Frit/ncr ( 1812 ), Stqekileth ( 1787-1806); and Jl 
future, and who laboured earnestly to make him orientalists, Cnspuri and C. Lassen ( 1800-701 ■ 
worthy of that high calling. The nebulous thought in arch.-eology, llygh (1833); in jurisprudence 
and disregard of •, esthetic law and taste shown in Schweigaavd (1808-70), husson (17 98-1873)’ 
his earlier works piovoked the satirical attacks of Ascliehoug ( 1822), Slang (1808), Malinger (181Q- 
Welhaven (1807-73), a master of poetic form, and 70); in mathematics, IlausLeorr (178-1-1873) 
the representative of the intellectual aiistociacy qt Abel (1802-29); in science, Michael Sais (1803- 
the country, the mercantile and official classes. This 69) and his son, 11. (). Sain (1837), as biolousts 
gave lise to a keen literary feud. But, apait iron; and Keilhau ( 1797-1858) and Th. Kjerulf (1825-S8) 
Andreas Munch (1811-84), the ladies’ poet, who as geologists. The best Norwegian painters have 
stands by himself, and the poets J. Moe (1813-82), been Tideniand (1814-70), C'. I 1 '. S. Hansen (1S41) 
Jensen (1812-G7), and TJi. Kjerulf (1823-88), who dude (1823), M. Muller (1828), S. Jacobsen (1833)’ 
were more or less influenced by Wei haven, neatly Munthe (1841), and Binding (1842); the best 
all subsequent writcis have worked in Hie spiiit of sculptor, Middelthun ( 1820-86) ; the host musicians 
AVergeland, and for the same ends. Monsen (1813 Ole Bull (1810-80), II. Kjerulf ( 1813-08), Clrie<' 
32) penned lvries which sometimes approach the ( 1843), and Svendseu ( 1840). " 

best of Weigclatrd’s later work hr quality. Aasen Sec Schweitzer, ifes cluehtc (Ur Shandinavischcn Lit - 
(horn 1813), Vinje (1818-70), K. Jarrsmt (1841), tcratnr (3 vols. 1886 90); Oosso, Northci n Studies ny 
Sivle (1837), and (larlrorg (1831), the Alaalslnevc i , ml. 1882); Halvoisou, Norsk ForfatUr-Lexikon , ISJt-Sjj 
have tried to create a literary language by collating (1881 et trq.)-, Jrugci, Norskc Forfatkrc ( X8S3 ) ; and 
and fusing together Lire various peasant dialects, the Botten-Hausen’s oxcellent bibliography, La 1 Vorviye Lit- 
first named more especially in philological works, Uraiic, 60 (1809). 
the others in tales and novels, and even in poetry. Norway Maddock. See Bergylt. 

Marburg is a writer of striking individuality. Nonvicll, a cathedral city of England, the 
AshjorriHen (1812-83) and Moe, Lhe poet, and capital of Norfolk, and a parliamentary, county, 
Faye collected the folk-tales ; Landstad ( 1802-81 ), and municipal hoiough (the first returning two 
the hymn-writer, and Bugge (1833) collected the meniheis), is situated on the Wenstiin, immediately 
popul'ai songs. Baa (1809-77) popularised the above its conlluonce with the Yare, 18 miles AY. of 
history of his country, and Vig (1824-57) lahouied in Yarmouth and 114 NNE. of London. Bop. (1801) 
the same direction in various works for the people. 31,975 ; (1831) 61,110 ; (1881) 87,842 ; (1889) 94,510. 
Schultve (1823-73), Fiiis (1821), Oslgaunl (1812- Built orr the summit and slopes of a hill which 
73), Magdalena Tiroreaeu (1819), and others have gradually rises fiom the river, the city, with its 
described well atul lovingly their native land and hamlets, covens an aiea of 7472 acres, us compared 
its people. Bjorrrson ( 1832), M. Thoteserr, and Lie with that of two rrriles enclosed by its ancient walls 
(1S33) have written good tales from the life of (1294-1342), arrd its narrow, winding streets aie 
the provinces; the peasant tales of Bjornson are rich in examples of early architecture— as Bull’s 
of great merit. Eilert Snndt ( 1817-75) strove io Ferry and the Bishop’s Budge (1293), both orr the 
educate the country-people through his treatises river-hanks; BL Giles - Hospital (founded 1249); 
on their social and economic circumstance*. The the Ethelbert Uatewuy (ami 1272); Bishop Sal- 
chief writers of the latest phase of Norwegian moil’s Gateway (circa 1325); the iiuildhall (eom- 
literature are Ibsen (1828), Hi or risen, Lie, Tvjel- picked 1413); Erpingharn Gate (1420); the Music 
land (1849), Garhorg, Camilla Collett (1813), llouso (partly Norman, and once a lesidunce of 
Elster (1841-81), M. Thoresen, Jieger (1854), Sir Edward Coke) ; the Bridewell (Deeoinled and 
Flood (1837), Gloeisen (1838), Amalie Skram Perpendicular, circa 1400); and the Dolphin Inn 
(1847), ICristoferseii (1831), Kvogh, Guiinar (1587). The cathedral, almost wholly Norman in 
Ileiberg, Ilanrsun, and others. Speaking getter- style, lmt the growth of more than four centuries, 
ally, these authors, all novelists except Ihseir and occupies a site close to Lhe river, and was founded 
Heiberg, show a stretruous desire for truth, great in 1006 by Bishop Herbert Losittga -. its dinrem 
earnestness, a strongly realistic way rtf looking siotxs are 407 feet in loirgth by 72 irr lneadth (or 
at things, keen delight in intellectual atul moral 178 acioss the transepts), and it is surmounted by 
strife, remarkable directness, vigour, and fresh- a noble (Norman) lower arrd (Decorated) spire of 
ness of style, a decided leaning to satire, ami 315 feet — the highest in England next to Salis- 
frequently, too, a charming naivetd and striking* lrury : special features are the relies, consisting 
originality. Ibsen, a writer of conspicuous power of two glorious arches, of itH Early English Lady 
and genius, has written nothing hut plays, lristori- Chapel (demolished 1573-89); its cloisters, 175 
cal, lyrical, and socio satirical ; Bjornson, Kjel- feet square ( 1297-1430) ; the Decorated Beauchamp 
laird, Lie, and M- Thoresen have also produced Chapel (in which is preserved the Bible used at the 
dramatic works, all, except the lady’s, of con- coronation of ljuecn Victoria), and the vaulted 
siilerable merit. The poems of Ibsen and Bjornson roof of the nave and transept, rich in medieval 
likewise take high rank; Oloersen and Lie write sculptured bosses. Close lry is the grammar-school, 
respectable veise. Kjellnnd satirises the classes of founded (as a Mortuary Chapel) in 1319, and 
whom AVel haven was the representative; he has famous as the place of education of Loid Nelson, 
strong cosmopolitan, especially French, tendencies, llajah Brooke, and other celebrities; also St 
Boulaeu (1850), 1 Marie,’ and "Marie Colbaii (1314- Andrew's Hall ( Perpendicular ; form orly the church 
84) ninst he mentioned as voluminous and popular of the Blaelc Friars), in which are held the tri- 
authors of works of a light character. ennial musical festivals, first established at Norwich 

In Other departments than pure literature the in 1824. Next after the cathedral the most stifle- 
subjoined must he named : in literary history, irrg edifice is the castle, crowning the summit of a 
Bulten-Hatisen (1824-69), II. Lassen (1824), sugar-loaf mound in the centre of the city, arrd 
Jteger, Shavian (1838), Dietrichson (1834); in originally, with iLs defences, extending to the 
history, B. A Munch (1810-63), Keyser (1803-64), picturesque market-place : its massive quadrangular 
Lange (1S10-G1), Dane (1834), E. Bars (1835), G. Norman keep, the only portion now standing, was 
Storm (1845), B. Moe (1814-50), Faye (1802-69), used as a prison till 1880. In it and the adjacent 
Nielsen (1843); in philosophy, Treselrow (1751- prison-buildings has been placed the local museum, 
1833), Monrad (1810), a Hegelian; in theology, famous for its collection of raptorial birds. Orr the 
Oaspnri (1814), TIauge ( 1771-1824), "(Voxels ( 1797- cattle-market beneath the castle is held annually, 

1860), F. W. Bugge (1838); in philology, P. A. on Manndy Thursday, the famous cattle and sheep 
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fair, foimerlyheld im Tonibland, anil -o giaphically 
de-crihrd in Boiron'.' Lnrcngro. Tlie churches, 
f,, r t\ -four in immbei, aie fm the most pint built of 
llint, mid in the Peipeudicular style : those of St 
l’etei Miluciuft (where once Archbishop Tenit-on 
mini-teied), SL Andrew, St ( files, St Lawrence, St 
Michael (’oslauy, and St Stephen are the iine-t 
e wimples; nbil-t of public buildings of modern 
date mention should he made of the liospitu.1 
(founded 1771 and rebuilt 1879-83), an Agucul- 
tuial Hall ( 1882), and a Volunteei Drill-hall ( 1880). 
Foimeily one of the largest seats in England of the 
vnr-ted-w ear ing trade, the city is still noted foi its 
textile fabrics— especially its chapes; hut the prin- 
cipal manufactuie- now canied on are those of 
mu-taid, starch, ornamental ironware, hoots and 
shoes, whilst extensive lueweries and a vinegar 
distilieiy, as well as large nmxeiv-gardens on the 
outskirts of the town, give employment to many 
hands. 

Oft-times pillaged by the Danes, and in 878 
Gu tin urn's hcadquartei-, Norwich in 1004 was 
burned by Sweyn, and thirteen yeais later was held 
by bis son Canute. Subsequent to the Norman 
Conquest tlie principal incidents in its history have 
been the translation of the bishopric hither from 
Tlietford (1094); the gianting of its fust charter 
of self-government ( 1191) ; its sacking by Louis the 
French Dauphin ( 1219) ; the riotous attack by tlie 
citizens on tlie cathedral monasteiy ( 1272); its first 
lepresent.itiou in parliament (1295); settlements 
of Flemish weavers (1336) and of Dutch and 
IValluon te/ngees (155S-1G03); a hurricane (loth 
Januaiy 1302), which blow down the spire of the 
cathedial ; John Litester’s rebellion (1381); dis- 
astrous Hies (1463 and 1309), oil the last occasion 
the loot of the cathedral being destioyed ; the 
encampment of Ivet’s rebels on Mauseluild Heath 
(1549); many royal visits, and outbreaks of the 
plague, the worst bein'* the Black Death in 1349, 
when half the population is supposed to have per- 
ished, in 1602, when 3079 persons died, and in 1603, 
when 2231 succumbed j and a collision on the rail- 
way 2 miles to the east of the city ( 10th September 
1S74), when twenty-five persons lost their lives. 
Among the sixty-five bishops of Norwich have been 
Pandulph (tlie pope’s legate), Salmon (the builder 
of the grammar -school), Bateman (the foundei of 
Trinity Hall at Cambridge ), Despeuser (‘the light- 
ing Bishop of Norwich - ), Corbet (the poet), Hurs- 
nett and Maimeis-Sutton (afterwards Archbishops 
of York and Canterbury), Wren (father of the 
celebrated aicliitect), Joseph Hall, and Reynolds 
(the composer of tlie General Thanksgiving in the 
1 Piayer-book). Of citizens the best known are Sir 
Thomas Erpingham (builder of the gate which 
hears his name, and chamberlain to Homy IV.); 
Thomas Bilney ; Archbishop Parker ; Dr Caius ; 
Greene (the poet and diamatist) ; Bishops Cosin 
and Tanner; Sir Thomas Browne; Dr Samuel 
Clarke; Sir James Edward Smith; ‘Old’ Crome, 
his son, Cotinan, Stark, and Vincent (the ‘Nor- 
wich school’ of painters); Mrs Opie ; Crotch (the 
musical composer); Wilkins (the architect and 
II. A. ) ; Professors Taylor and Brewer ; Sir W. J. 
Hooker ; Gurney ( tlie philanthropist ) and his sister, 
Elizabeth Fiy ; Lindlay ( the botanist ) ; and Harriet 
Martineau and her brother James. 

Sue works by Stacy (1819), Bayne (1858), Goidburn 
(1876}, Jarrold (1883), and jessepp (1SS1) ; also those 
cited under Norfolk. 

Noi’vvicll, capital of New London county, Con- 
necticut, is at the head of tlie Thames Paver, 13 
miles by rail N. of New r London. The chief por- 
tion of the city lies on an eminence that rises 
between the Yantic and Shetucket rivers, which 
here unite to form the Thames. There are numer- 
ous manufactories of paper, cotton and woollen 


good-, woi-ted, pictuie cords, pistols, wood-type, 
files, hick-, iion pipes, Ac., besides lolliiig-imlls 
and iionwoiks: abundant water-powei is supplied 
by the blanches of the Thame-. Steamboat- ply 
between Nmwicli and New Yoik. The land oil 
which the city stands was gianteil by Uncas the 
Mohican to ail English ensign who in 1636 leached 
him by night with a canoe load of piovhions, when 
he was besieged in his stioughold by the hostile 
Indians, and nearly forced by liungei to snneudei : 
a gi anite obelisk bearing the name of Uncas wa- 
eiected ill 1823. Pop. (1890) 16,192. 

Norwood, a south suburban district of London, 
hilly , healthy, and pietty, long the seat until 1797 
of a Gypsy settlement. Pop. 24,797. See A. 51. 
Gale's i\ or wood and Dulwirh (1890). 

Nose, the oi gan of smell, and also part of the 
app.uatiis of i expiration and voice. Consiileiod 
anatomically, it may lie divided into an external 
pau — the pioneering portion, to which the term 
note is populaily lestiicteil— and ail internal pan, 
consisting of two chief caiities, or nasal fossa', 
sepaiatcd from each othei by a veitieal septum, 
and subdivided liy spongy m tuibiuateil hones pio- 
neering from the ontei wall into three passages or 
meat liter,, with which \ avious cells or sinuses in the 
ethmoid, sphenoid, fiontal, and superior maxillary 
hone- communicate by uanow- aperture.-. 



Fig. X.— Longitudinal Ejection of the Nasal Fossto of the 
Left Side, the Central Septum being reniov ed ; 

1, fiuntal bone; 2, nasal hone; 3, pait of ethmoid bone; 4, 
sphenoidal sinus, u, superior turbinated bone , b, superior 
imatus; c, middle turbinated bone; dd, Huddle meatus; e, 
liifuiior turbinated bone; ff, lufeiutr meatus; gij, a probe 
passed into the nasal duet. 

The external poition of this organ may he de- 
scribed as a triangular pyramid which piojects from 
the centre of the face, immediately above the upper 
lip. Its summit or root is connected with tlie foie- 
liead by' means of a narrow' bridge, formed on either 
side by the nasal hone and the nasal process of the 
superior maxillary bone. Its lower part piesents 
two horizontal elliptical openings, the nostrils, 
which overhang the mouth, and are separated from 
one another by r a vertical septum. Tlie maigins of 
the nostrils are usually provided with a number of 
stiff hairs ( vibrissa'), which project across tlie open- 
ings, and serve to arrest the passage of foreign 
substances, such as dust, small insects, Ac., which 
might otherwise he diawn up with the current of 
air intended for respiration. The skeleton or 
framewoilc of the nose is partly composed of the 
bones forming the top and sides of the bridge ami 
partly of cartilages, theie being on either side an 
upper lateral and a lower lateral caitilage, to the 
latter of which are attached three or foui small 
cartilaginous plates, termed sesamoid cartilages ; 
theie is also tlie cartilage of tlie septum which 
separates the nostrils, and in a-sociation posteriorly 
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with the perpendicular plate of the ethmoid, and 
with the vomer, fuuns a complete partition between 
the light and left nasal fosse. It is the lower 
latei al, termed by some wiiteis the alar cartilage, 
which hy its flexibility and curved shape tin ms 
the dilatable chambei just within the nostril. The 
nasal cartilages are capable ot being slightly moved, 
and the nostrils of being dilated or contracted hy 
\ aliens small muscles. 

The mind fume, which constitute the internal 
pait of the nose, are lofty and of considerable 
depth. They open in fiont hy the nostiils, and 
behind they terminate hy a vertical slit on either 
side in the upper part of the pliniynx, above the 
soft palate, and near the mifices of the Eustachian 
tubes, leading to the tympanic cavity of the ear 

The mucous membrane lining the nose and its 
cavities is called pituitunj ( Lab. pituitu, ‘ rheum ’), 
from the nature of its secretion ; or Hc/tncideritui, 
from Schneider, the lirst anatomist who showed 
that the secretion proceeded from Ihe mucous 
membrane, and not, as was pieviously imagined, 
from the brain ; it is continuous with the skin of 
the face at the nostrils, with the mucous covering 


of the eye through Ihe lachrymal duet (see Eye), 
and with that of the pharynx and middle ear 
posteriorly. This membrane varies in its structuie 
in dill'eient parts of the organ. On the septum 
and spongy hones hounding the direct passage from 
the nostrils to the threat the lining membrane 
contains ample and capacious submucous plexuses 
of both arteries and veins, of which the latter are 
hy far the more large and tortuous. These plex- 
uses, lying as they do in a region exposed more 
than any other to external cooling inlluences, 
appear to he designed to promote the warmth of 
the part, and to elevate the temperature of the air 
on its passage to the lungs. They also serve to 
explain the tendency to hemorrhage from the nose 
in cases of general or local plethora. In this, the 
respiratory part of tliu nose, the mucous membrane 



Pig. 2. — Distribution of the Olfactory Nerve on the 
Septum of tile Nose : 

1, frontal Hinas ; 2, nasal Irma ; 1, H|ihrmmlal sinus of left side; 
7, posterior opening of tlio left nostril ; S, opening of Euh!,i- 
efifiin tube; 0, section of suit palate; 10, section of lmnl 
palaLe. a. oliaetory nerve; b, its Hirer mots; e, its bulb; 
tl, nasal braiicli from the ophthalmic division of tho Ilffch 
nerve ; e, liaso-palaLine nerve ; p, h, its branches ; i, the 
septum of the nose. 

is lined by ciliated epithelium. In the upper third 
of the nose — which, ns the proper seat of the sense 
of smell, may he tanned the olfactory rct/iun — the 
mucous membrane is very thick and coloured by a 
brown pigment. The olfactory nerve, or nerve of 


smell, terminates in the olfactoiy mucous mem- 
brane. It passes into the nasal cavity in seveuii 
small branches ; these ramify in the soft mucous 
membrane (fig. '2), and end in tiny varicose (Hue, 
which terminate in elongated epithelial cells i,io- 
jeering into the free suiface of Lhe nose. These 
cells — the olfactory cells — which in some animals 
are piovided with little bails, are affected W 
odoious particles, and lhe excitement thus set up 
liavelx to the brain hy the blanches of the olfactoiv 
nerve. Ln order to smell a substance it must lie 
in the form of vapour. A scent such as Eau <le 
Cologne when pouied into the nostril is odourless ■ 
its little pin tides must he disengaged, and be 
untried fieely hy the atmosphere into the nasal 
cavity before we are affected hy its odour, fj 0 
sensitive is the nose, however, that odoious par 
tides of inconceivable smallness aie capable of 
producing powerful sensations. When we remem- 
ber that a grain of musk will scent the air iii its 
neighbourhood for yeais, and that this can only be 
hy the continual loss of particles of its substance 
these pai tides must he inlinitely minute. Mtill 
mine woniloiful is the development of the sense of 
smell in many of the lower animals, A hare passes 
rapidly over the ground and (lie scent will under 
favourable circumstances remain for horns, anil he 
sufficiently strong to enable the well-trained harrier 
to follow it with unerring accmacy. In savage 
tribes the sense ol smell is vastly more acute than 
among civilised nations; novel Liiclcss hy piactice 
it is possible for any one to cultivate this sense to 
a very considerable extent. ’Well-authenticated 
cases are recorded of persons obliged by the loss of 
the other Houses to train this, the only one left 
for their use, to Hiich a ilegiue of acuteness that 
they have been aide to recognise lioLli objects and 
persons by the sense of smell alone. 

Most persons imagine that we are laigely be- 
holden to ‘taste’ for our gustatory pleasures. In 
reality our sense of taste only enables us to dis- 
tinguish sweet from sour or bitter, and all the 
flavour of the food or wine is smelt. Close the 
nose and shut the eyes, and one cannot distinguish 
port from sherry, a law potato from an apple, 
or beef tiom mutton. 

Until recent years it was impossible to connect 
the quality of a smell with the hind of substance 
that produced it. Tn hearing and sight the char- 
acter of the vibrations — of air or ether — dotei mines 
the kind of sensation. The sound peculiar to the 
violin or piano depends entirely on the character 
of the sound vibrations given out hy them. The 
rose appears red because it lellects to the eye vilua- 
tions which aic chiclly characterised by their big 
oscillations. The writer of this article has been 
able to establish a similar relationship between the 
character of a smell anil the character of the vibra- 
tions associated with odorous particles. lie limls, 
in studying the odours of elements and their com- 
pounds, that in the ‘Groups’ of Mendeleiiff’ (see 
Atomic Theory, VoI. I. p. oo2) the odours are 
similar or vary wiLh the atomic weight of the 
oleineuL. Exactly similar properties in respect 
to the production of colour sensations have been 
observed by Camel ly. 

Diseases of the Nostrils.— A cute inflamma- 
tion of the nasal mucous membrane has been already 
described under the title of Catarrh (n.v. ); the 
conditions which cause an offensive smell from the 
nostrils are discussed in the article OzcENA; and 
Polypus is a separate article. 

llcmorrhuyc from the Nostrils, or Epistaxis (Gr., 
‘a dropping'’),' is by far the commonest form of 
bleeding from a mucous membrane. It may be 
produced by direct injury, as by a blow on the 
nose, or a scratch in the interior of the nostrils ; 
and by other local conditions, as ulcerations or 
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morliiil grow th' in the na-al cavity. According to 
Sir Morcll Mackenzie, ‘ constitutional cau-e- are of 
four kim!- : (1) the lilood it-elf may lie diseased; 
(2) tlie ve'-els may 1m diseased ; (3) there may he 
obstruction to the ciiculatioii through the lung-, 
liver, kidneys, or other oigans, causing a sudden 
ten-inn or -train of tlie whole system, which ghe- 
u.iv at a weak part — viz. tlie iin-e . . . ; (4) tlie 
blood-flow may lie a vicarious discharge’ (Discuses 
of the Thru/it am/ Move ). It is nio-t common in 
children and young adults, least so in tlie prime 
of life. It i- much more often met with in the 
male sex than the female. The bleeding usually 
occurs drop by drop, but may he very profuse. 
Sir Thomas Watson wisely says -. ‘ Sometimes it 
i- a lemedy ; sometimes a warning; sometimes in 
it-clf a disease.’ The lii-t question to he eon- 
sideied theieforein any particular case is whether 
the hemorrhage ought to he anested. Generally 
-peaking, in plethoric children and young people, 
in cases of venous ohsti notion, and in vicarious 
liemoirliage, it should not he stopped unless the 
lo-s of lilood piove excessive. 

AVhen it is de-iruhle to arrest the liemorrhage the 
patient should be placed in the sitting posture at 
an open window, with the head erect or slightly 
inclined backwards ; and amongst tlie simpler 
means to he first tiied are compression of the 
nostrils by the lingers, maintained for five or ten 
minutes, the application of a key or other piece of 
cold metal to the hack of tlie neck, and the bathing 
of tlie face or whole head with cold water, especi- 
ally if accompanied by a drawing-up of tlie water 
into the nostrils ; should these means fail, recourse 
must lie had to astringent injections (foi example, 
twenty grains of alum dissolved in an ounce of 
water) thrown up the nostrils by a syringe, or to 
astringent powdeis (as finely -powdered galls, kino, 
matico, alum, Ac. ) blown up the nostrils by means 
of a quill or other tube, or snuffed up by the 
patient. As a final resource the nostrils must he 
plugged with strips of lint, absorbent wick, or a 
piece of sponge. Cases occasionally occur in which 
it is necessary also to plug the posterior orifices of 
the nostrils by an operation, into the details of 
which it is nut necessary to enter. 

Post-nasal Catarrh is a chronic and very trouble- 
some disease, most common in America, especially 
the United States ; so much so that it is there 
usually called simply catarrh, and elsewhere is 
sometimes spoken of as American catarrh. The 
symptoms are discomfort at the hack of the nose, 
leading to frequent 1 hawking ’ to clear away tlie 
tenacious mucus which is formed there, and some- 
times indistinctness in articulation. Tlie causes 
are not well understood : Sir Moiell Mackenzie be- 
lieves that tlie chief is the inhalation of irritating 
dust. Treatment must be chiefly directed to the 
local condition ; alkaline sprays or washes should 
he used to remove the adherent secretion, and then 
an astringent powder or a thin ointment snuffed 
up the nostrils; catechu, red (Eucalyptus) gum, 
or sulphate of iron, diluted with staich, and soft 
vaseline, either alone or with one-eighth of linely- 
powdereil boraeic acid, are among tlie most useful 
applications. Health otherwise defective may in- 
dicate tlie importance of constitutional treatment; 
and change of climate is sometimes useful. 

When the nose or a portion of it has been 
destioyed by disease or accident, the defect may 
be partly made good liy the Rliinoplastie (q.v.) 
operation. 

See Sir Moiell Mackenzie, Discuses of Throat and Nose 

® ; Cressvvell Baber, If aide to Examination of Nose 
; Greville Macdonald, Diseases of the Nose (1SU0). 
Nosology (Gr. nosos, ‘disease’) is that branch 
of medicine which treats of the distribution and 
arrangement of diseases into classes. See DISEASE. 
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Xossi-Be, or Nij-IIIE, a volcanic mountainous 
island on the north- west coast of Madagascar ( q.v . ), 
belonging to the Flench. It has an aiea of I Id 
-q. m. and a pop. of 11,299. 

-Nostalgia ( Gr. nustos, ‘ the letmn home ; ’ ti/i/us, 
■pain’), a technical tci in for honie-siekne— which, 
when as sometimes it takes the loini of acute 
melancholia, becomes ruinous to health, and even 
fatal. It is said that inhabitants of mountainous 
countries suffer mine keenly than otliei- ; hut it 
seems to have less to do with affection for the 
physical featmes of home than with inability to 
laeak with old habits and modes of life. In armies 
it lias been found neces-ary to adopt liieasuie- to 
pievent desertion on this ground. In Canada the 
playing of Lochubcr no More by tlie pipeis of 
Highland regiments had to he inteidicted; and -o 
in Fiance it was foibidden under pain of deatli to 
1 sing oi play the Han: dcs Yarltcs in the hearing of 
| Swiss iiiei canaries. 

Xostoc, a genus of plants of tlie uatuiai older 
Algic, suh-oider Corifen acea 1 , found upon moist 
! gioiiml, locks near streams, Ac,, ami consisting 
! of a somewhat gelatinous hollow tumid fiond, 

1 Idled with simple filaments resembling strings of 
; heads. X. tnmmune is fiequent in Britain, spring- 
ing up suddenly on gravel- walks anil pa-tine- 
giouiul.s after rain. It is a ti entitling, gelatinous 
mass, often called Star Jullv, and vulgarly 
I regarded, owing to tlie suddenness with which it 
makes it- appearance, as having fallen from the 
skies, and ns po—essed of impnitant medicinal 
virtue-. X. cihtle is employed in China as an 
article of food. 

Nostradamus, tlie assumed name of Michel de 
Notiedame, an astrologer of Jewish descent, who 
was horn at St Rend in Provence, 14th December 
1503. He studied at Avignon, and next medicine 
at Montpellier, took the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine in 1529, and piactised tlie profession at .Agen, 
afterwards at Salon near Aix. Next year when the 
plague was l aging at Lyons lie was conspicuous for 
his skill and devotion. He iiist fell upon his 
prophetic vein about the year 1517, but tn what 
light lie himself regarded his pretensions it is now 
impossible to say. The first collection of famous 
Centuries appealed at Lyons in 1555. These were 
predictions in rhymed quatrains, divided into 
centuries, of which there weie seven; the second 
edition, published in 1538, contained ten. Astro- 
logy was then the fashion, and these quatrains, 
expressed generally in obsciue and enigmatical 
terms, bionght their author a great reputation. 
Catharine de’ Medici invited him to visit her at 
Blois ; the TJuke and Duchess of Savoy went to Salon 
expre-slv to see him ; Charles IX. on his accession 
appointed him his physician -ill-ordinary. Nostra- 
damus died at Salon, 2d July 1506. His predic- 
tions have given rise to a vast illustrative or con- 
troversial literature. Tlie Centuries were formally 
condemned by the papal court in 1781. 

See Jaubeit’s Vie de M. Nostradamus, Apologie ct 
Histoire (Amst. 1650); Haitze’s Vie de Michel Nostra- 
daitius (Aix, 1712); Astruc’s Menwircs pour serrir d 
VBistoire de lu FucuUe de Montpellier (Paris, 1767); 
Apnlojie pour leg Grands Bomius Soupfounes de Mayic 
(Finis’, 1825); aud E. Bareste’s Nostradamus (Paris, 1842 ). 

Notables, the name formerly given in France 
to persons of distinction and political importance. 
As the Stntes-genernl were inconvenient to the 
despotism of the monarchy, the kings of the House 
of Valois adopted the expedient of calling in their 
steml Assemblies of the Notables, the time of calling 
them and the composition of them being entiiely 
dependent on the pleasure of the crown. For more 
than a century and a half even this poor acknow- 
ledgment of any other mind or will in the nation 
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than that of the sovereign ceased to be made ; but 
when the state of the finances brought the mon- 
archy into difficulties and perils Louis XVL, at 
the instigation of the minister Calonne, had m- 
course again to an Assembly of Notables, -which 
met 22d "February 1787, and was dissolved 251 li 
May, It consisted of 137 members, among whom 
were seven princes of the blood, nine dukes and 
peers, eight marshals, eleven archbishops, twenty- 
two nobles, eight councillors of state, four masters 
of requests, thirty-seven judges, twelve deputies of 
the Pays d’Etal\ the civil lieutenant, and twenty- 
five persons belonging to the magistracy of dilleient 
cities. See Louis XVL, Necker, France. 

Notary-public is all officer of tlm law or pro- 
fessional person whose chief function is to act as 
a witness of any solemn or formal act, and to give 
n certificate of the same ; which certificate, if duly 
authenticated, is accepted as good evidence of the 
act done in his presence, and attested by him. 
iSolieitois arc sometimes notaries-publie, but in 
England there are fewer notaries, comparatively, 
than in Scotland, where notarial acts and certifi- 
cates are more largely used. The English courts 
take notice of the seal of a noLary, but bis certifi- 
cate is not generally received as proof of the facts 
certified. A notary is employed in the noting and 
protest of foreign bills of exchange in case of non- 
acceptance or non-payment. In the United States 
the powers of notaries are defined by the laws of 
the dillerent states. See Brooke, On the Office of 
a Nut urn (ed. by Leone Levi, 1H7<1); and PioUutt, 
Law of Notariat-publics in the United Mates (1877). 

Not iitioil. For Chemical Notation, see Chemis- 
try ; for Musical Notation, Music, Bolfeiuiio ; for 
Mathematical Notation, Numerals, Alciebra, 
Calculus, Geometry, Quaternions. 

Noto, an ancient episcopal town of Sicily, 1(1 
miles SW. of Syracuse by rail. Pop. 15,92,'). 

Notochord. .See Embryology, Ampiiioxus. 

Noforuis, one among many of the family of 
Hails, with wings so much induced as to be incap- 
able of flight, ami which have within historical times 
become partially or completely extinct. Notornis 
inhabited New Zealand, and within the 18th century 
three specimens have been taken, one of them in 
1881, so that possibly there aie still a few Mivvivois 
in out-of-flie-way districts. 

Nototlicrilim, a genus of gigantic fossil kan- 
garoo -like maisupials, found in Australia. 

Not Proven. Bee Criminal Law. 

Notre DnillC (Old Fr., ‘Our Lady the name 
of many churches dedicated to l he Virgin Mary iu 
Franco, particularly the cathedral of Paris. 

Nottingham, a town of England, the capital 
of Nottinghamshire, and a parliamentary, muni- 
cipal, and county borough (the first returning three 
members), is seated on the Trent, 120 miles NNW. 
of London, 15 E. of Derby, and 38 S. by E. of 
Sheffield. Formerly surrounded by ancient walls 
(910-1265), of which all traces have now dis- 
appeared, the toivn covers an area of about 10 
sq. m., and its appearance of late years lias been 
much improved by the widening of its streets ; by 
the erection of a new town-hall, University College, 
and other public buildings ; by the opening and 
laying out of an arboretum of 17 acres, of a public 
park and recreation grounds of over 150 acres, and 
of a tract of open land, called ‘Bulwoll Forest’ 
(135 acres); as also the spanning of the Trent — 
which is here about 200 yards wide— with a broad 
granite and iron bridge in the place of a former 
narrow structure of seventeen arches. Crowning a 
precipitous rock, which rises 133 feet above the river, 
stands the castle, built (1674-83) on the silo of an 
ancient Normau fortress, dismantled during the Par- 


liamen tai y wars, and itself much damaged by fi™. 
during the Reform Bill riots of 1831. It was restored 
in 187S, and transformed into an art museum 
Near to it are the county hall (1770); St Msuyt 
Church (restored 1867-85), a cruciform building in 
the Perpendicular style, 210 feet in length; anil a 
spacious market-place, 5J acres in extent, haviu.r 
at its eastern end the exchange, with a richly-ilec” 
rated facade (rebuilt 1814). In another group not 
far oil in e the guildhall and other municipal offices 
(1888), in the French Renaissance style of aichitec- 
ture ; two theatres (1805-84) ; and Univeisity College 
(1879-81), mainly a science school, but ncconinio 
dating in its wings a free library and natural his- 
tory museum. Other edifices worthy of mention 
comprise a hospital (1781, with additions 1829-79); 
a Homan Catholic catlicdial (1844), crncifoim and 
Early English; and the high school, founded as a 
grammar or free school in 1 513, moved into new build- 
ings in 1867, and since 1882 controlled under a new 
scheme ; it has a large income from endowment, and 
annually oilers for competition eight exhibitions of 
an aggiegate value of £435, besides numerous, 
scholarships. On the outskirts of the town iace- 
mcetiugs w ere held annually in March and October 
for a hundred years until 1890; the Trent Bridge 
cricket-ground is the scene of the county’s home 
matches; whilst mention must not be omitted of 
the annual goose fair held at Michaelmas. Of the 
various manufactures eanied on in the town the 
most important are those of lace and hosiery; 
baskets, bicycles, cigars, and needles are also made, 
whilst several iron-foundries are in operation, and 
malting and brewing arc extensively carried on. 
One of tlm most successful sewage farms in the 
country has been laid out 5 miles fiom the town, 
the whole of whose sewage is here dealt with. 
Pop. (1801) 28,801; (1831)50,220; (1881)180,576; 
(1890) 240,000. In the history of Nottingham 
(which was one of tlm Five Boroughs) the prin- 
cipal incidents have been its occupation by the 
Danes, and their withdrawal on the conclusion of 
a tieaty for peace (808); its destruction by Ihe 
(1140 and 1153); the granting of its first chatter 
(1155); the convening here of three parliaments 
(1330-37); the appointment of its first suffragan 
bishop (1534); the raising by diaries i. of his 
standard at the commencement of the Pailia- 
mentary war ( 10+2) ; and riots (1795-1816), partly 
on account of a bread famine and partly owing to 
the Luddites ( n. v. ). Kee local works by Dickin- 
son (1810), Wylie (1853-05), Iline (1876), and IV. 
II. Stevenson (4 vols. 1890), besides those cited 
under the county. 

Nottinghamshire, or Notts, an inland county 
of England, hounded on the N. by Yorkshire, E. by 
Lincolnshire, S. by' Leicestershire, and IV. by Derby- 
shire. Its greatest length is 50 miles; average 
breadth, 20 miles ; and area, 824 sq. m., or 527,752 
acres. Pop. ( 1801 ) 140,350 ; ( 1831 ) 225,400 ; ( 1881 ) 
391,815 ; ( 1889) 518,988. Apart from the valley of 
the Trent, which is very flat, the general aspect of the 
county is undulating and well wooded, the highest 
ground — 000 feet above the sea-level — being in the 
west, in the vicinity of Sherwood Forest (q.v.). In 
the south are the Wolds, consisting of upland 
moors and pasture-lands broken up by many fertile 
hollows, whilst the northern boundary for upwards 
of 15 miles is skirted by the Car, a tract of low- 
lying land, formerly a swampy hog, but since 1796 
drained and brought into cultivation. The Trent, 
with Hu tributaries, the Erewasli, Soar, and Idle, is 
the principal river ; and the Fosse Dyke and Notts 
and Grantham canals, and Midland, Great Northern, 
and Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln railways also 
traverse the county. Tlie climate, especially in ilm 
east, is remarkably dry, and the soil varies, sand 
and gravel, clay, limestone, and coal-land prevailing 
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in different district-!. As regards produetir cness it 
), not above mediocrity, except in the Vale of 
Helvoir to the east of Nottingham. Of the total 
area under cultivation in 1SS9 corn and green crops 
cohered 173, 924 acres, and permanent pasture 
202, 178, whilst 27S0 acres were laid out as orchards 
and market-gardens. The cultivation of hops has 
been discontinued. The principal mineral products 
are coal — of which 6,582,582 tons were raised in 
1X89 — gyp-mu, iron ore, and limestone. The manu- 
factures an 1 noticed under tire chief towns — r iz. Not- 
tingham, Newark, Mansfield, Retford, and 'Work- 
son, tire two former also being the scene of most of 
the historical events connected with the county. 
Lying wholly in the diocese of Southwell, Notts is 
divided into six wapentakes, nine poor-law unions, 
and 273 parishes, and returns seven members to 
parliament., one for each of its four divisions (Ba-- 
setlaw, Newark, Mansfield, and Eushcliffe), and 
three fur Nottingham (its capital and assize town). 
The county council consists of sixty-eight member-. 
Of its natives the best known are Archbishops 
Craniner, Seeker, Sterne, and Manners-Sutton : 
Garnet (the Jesuit); Denzil Lord Holies; General 
Ireton, and Iris contemporary Colonel Hutchinson ; 
Lady Mary AVovtley Montagu ; Bishop 'Warburton ; 
Rod-ley, Kippis, and Wakefield (the authois); 
Admiral Earl Howe; Sandby and Bonington (the 
artists); Dr Erasmus Darwin; Edmund Cart- 
wright; Fynes Clinton ( the scholar) ; Ivirke White 
and Bailey (the poets) ; Lord Byron; ‘Speaker’ 
Denison ; and ‘ General ’ Booth. See the county 
histories by Tlroroton (3 voK 1797), Bailey (4 vols. 
1832-55), Briscoe (1881), aud White (1885). 

Noumea, capital of the French penal colony of 
New Caledonia ( q. v. ). Pop. 5000. 

Noun. Bee Grammar. 

Noureddin. See Nue ed-Din. 

Novalis, the pen-name of Friedrich von Hardett- 
berg, German writer, who was horn at Wieder- 
stedt, near Mansfold, in Prussian Saxony, 2d May 
1772. Whilst being educated at Jena, Leipzig, 
and Wittenberg he came under the inlluertce of 
Schiller, and became acquainted with Fichte, Fr. 
Sclilegel, and Tieck, studied deeply the works 
of Boelmre, and imbued lriniself with the spirit of 
Romanticism to such an extent that he was after- 
wards designated the 1 Prophet of Komanticism.’ 
He made his start in life as a mining official. At 
Weissenfels (1795) lie fell in love with a beautiful 
young girl, whose early death left a lasting im- 
pression upon him. Ere many years were past he 
himself, delicate from his boyhood up, was seized 
with consumption, and died 23th March 1801. 
The principal tenets of his two philosophical 
romances, both left incomplete, Heinrich von 
Ofteniingen and Lehrlinr/e zn Suis, were that life 
ought to he poetry realised in practical conduct, 
arid that there are in the universe many verities 
and realities the truth of which cannot he grasped 
lry the cold, critical intellect ; they can only he 
known by the sympathetic intuition of feeling. 
His Hymncn an die Naeht are a glorilication of his 
sorrow at the loss of his mistress. These, together 
with his Poems and Sacred Songs, are the only 
finished productions he Iras left. Novalis penned 
many thoughtful arid suggestive sentences, often 
in very graceful language ; but on tire whole bis 
writings lack precision of thought and robust 
common sense ; their prevailing atmosphere is 
a mystic twilight, where is much obscurity, but 
also much beauty and much deep feeling. His 
Snnuntliehe Wcrkc (2 thin vols.) were published by 
Tieek and Fr. Sclilegel in 1802. To these a third 
volume, containing a supplement to the Life printed 
in vol. i. , together with poems and philosophic 
fragments by Novalis, was added in 1846. See 


l ’arlyle's Miscellaneous E*irn/s ( vol. ii. ), the Gentian 
Life of Novalis published at Gotha (2d ed. 1SS3), 
and his correspondence with the Sclilegels (Mainz, 

ISS0). 

Novara, capital of a North Italian province, 00 
miles N. of Turin by rail, with se\ era] fine churches, 
a trade in silk, grain, and vine, and manufactures 
of silk, cotton, and linen. Here tire Sardinians 
weie utterly defeated by the Austrians nmlei 
Kadetzky, on 23d Match 1849. Fop. 19,357. 

Nova Scotia, a province of the Dominion 
of Canada, lying between 43' 25' and 47 J N. lat. 
and 59 40' anil GO' 25' W. long., consists of a 
long, narrow peninsula, ami the island of Cape 
Breton, which i- separated from tire mainland by 
tire Strait of L’anso. It is bounded on the Jf. 
by Northumberland Strait (which separates it 
from Prince Edward Island) and by the Gulf of 
St Lawrence; NE., S., anil SE. by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; VV. by the Bay of Firmly • and N\V, In- 
New Brunswick, with which it is connected by an 
isthmus, only 11 miles wide, separating the Bay of 
Firmly ft out Northumberland Strait. Across this 
isthmus is the Chignecto Ship railway (1889-92). 

The greatest length of the province is 350 miles, 
tire greatest breadth about 120 miles, and the area 
20,907 sq. til. (13,380,48(1 acre-) — one-third less 
than that of Scotland. It is estimated that about 
one-iifth part of the area consists of lakes, rivers, 
and inlets of the sea. About 5,000,000 acres are 
lit for tillage ; about 1,839,020 acies are in crop and 
pasture, ami 21,624 acres are devoted to fruit culti- 
vation. Pop. (1806)67,515; (1351)276,117; (1871) 
387,800; (1891) 500,000. 

Tire coast -line is about 1000 miles in length, and 
the shores abound with excellent harbours, of 
which the chief are Halifax Harbour, Gliedabueto, 
St Margaret’s, Malionc, and St Mary’s bays, Anna- 
polis, Mines, and Chignecto basins, and Victoria 
Harbour. There are numerous rivers, hut few of 
them are more than 50 miles long. Tire most im- 
portant are the Avon, Annapolis, and Shuben- 
acadie. Of the rivers of Nova Hcolia fifteen flow 
into the Northumberland Strait, four into St 
George’s Bay, seventeen into the Atlantic, and 
twenty-four into the Bay of Firmly. Among the 
lakes the chief is Great Bras J’Or Lake (which is 
really air inland sea), about 50 miles long, and with 
an area of about 500 sq. nr., and a depth of water 
varying from 12 to 60 fathoms. The next largest 
lakes are Lake Rossignol, 20 miles in length ; Ship 
Harbour, 15 miles long ; Grand Lake, and College 
Lake. The most remarkable body of water in the 
province is Mines Basin, the east arm of the Bay 
of Fundy, penetrating 60 miles inland, and termin- 
ating in Oobequid Bay. The tides rise in the basin 
with great impetuosity, and form what is called a 
‘bore.’ At the equinoxes they have been known 
to rise from 40 to 50 feet. On an average, how- 
ever, the rise is about 30 feet, while in Halifax 
Harbour, on the opposite side of the coast, the 
spring-tides rise only from 6 to 8 feet. The 
country is beautifully variegated by ranges of 
bills anil broad valleys, both of which run longi- 
tudinally through the province. The Cobequid 
range of mountains, as they are called, run through 
the interior of the province. On each side of these 
mountains are two extensive ranges of rich arable 
lands. The Annapolis valley is especially favour- 
ably situated, ancl is noted for the magnificent 
apples grown there. The southern part of Cape 
Breton is very much the same in appearance as 
the northern part of the mainland, but the northern 
part of the island is bold and steep, tlie land at 
North Cape being 1800 feet above the sea-level. 
The distance from North Cape to Cape Hay on the 
Newfoundland coast is 48 miles. 
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The principal cities and towns are Halifax 
(40,000), Dartmouth (4000), Yarmouth (0000), 
Truro (7000), l’ictou (5000), Amherst (4000), 
Windsor (8600), Kentville (4000), Annapolis 
(2000), and Digby (1500). The climate of Nova 
Scotia is remarkably temperate considering its 
northern latitude. The extreme of cold is 20“ 
below /.era, and the extreme of heat 98“ in the 
shade. The western counties average from 6 to 
8 degrees warmer tlian the eastern, and in Anna- 
polis county the mercury larely falls below zero. 
Vegetation is very rapid, and the autumn forms a 
delightful season. Spring is rather tedious, and 
the winter variable. Fogs are prevalent along the 
coasts, lmt tlo not penetrate inland to any extent. 

Agriculture and horticulture are among the prin- 
cipal industries irr the province. Rye, oats, and 
barley, buckwheat, Indian corn, tomatoes, potatoes, 
turnips, and all root-crops grow irr abundance. 
Wheat is not grown to any great exterrt, although 
there is nothing to prevent its cultivation. Apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, atrd other garden fi nits 
attain the utmost perfection. The ripple-orchards 
in Annapolis and King’s counties are very produc- 
tive. They extend along the roadside in an un- 
broken line for 50 miles, and in the autumn form 
a sight which, once seen, is not soon forgotten. 
More attention is now being devoted to dairying 
and to tire raising of live-stock than was formerly 
the case. 'The manufactures of the province are 
yet limited, hut are being developed. Cottons and 
woollens are manufactured in various parts of the 
country. Tlreie are ironworks at Londonderry, 
steel-works at Now Glasgow, and stove and hard- 
ware works at Amherst ; and there are also several 
sugar-refineries, paper-mills, boot and shoe and 
other manufactures of leather, manufactories of 
agricultural and other machinery, furniture and 
wooden ware, and many sawmills. The shipbuild- 
ing industry "'as formerly a most important one, 
but lias suffered from the substitution of iron for 
wooden vessels. Endeavours are, however, being 
made to develop the iron shipbuilding trade. 
Mining is extensively carried on. The annual 
production of gold has risen from 16,000 oz. in 
1884 to 26,000 o/. in 1889 ; and the total yield from 
the time mining was commenced is recorded as 
482,. HO o ■/.. The average yearly earnings per man 
are stated to he £135. Coal and iron arc abund- 
antly distributed ami extensively worked ; and the 
manufacture of iron and steel is likely to be much 
increased. Upwards of 1,500,000 tons of coal are 
raised annually, and are sent to different parts of 
Canada, the West Indies, and South America. 
Notwithstanding that the export of coal to the 
United States fell olf considerably when the 
reciprocity treaty with that country came to an 
end in 1866, the output of coal has increased 
year hy year, the falling oil’ in tire United States 
trade being mere than counterbalanced hy tire 
groat increase in the consumption in tire Dominion. 
Other minerals are also abundant, including tin, 
silver, manganese, gypsum, slates, and several 
varieties of precious stones. Tire fisheries of 
Nova Scotia are regarded as among the finest 
in tire world. A large number of men and boats 
are engaged in the industry, which is valued at 
from seven to eight million dollars annually. 
Tire waters abound with mackerel, cod, herring, 
shad, salmon, halibut, haddock, lobsters, &e. 
The value of the imports into Nova Scotia in 1889 
was $9,700,909, of which $4,022,007 came from 
Great Britain, and $2,848,007 from Lire United 
States. The exports in tire sanio year were valued 
at $8,832,281, of which $2,011,982 went to Great 
Britain, $2,729,547 to the United States. Tire 
chief exports are fish-products, minerals, lumber, 
agricultural products, arid general manufactures. 


There are 700 miles of railway in tire province 
and ninny new lines are projected. The pun bee 
is connected with boLli the Canadian and Uriitml 
SLates railway -systems. There are two canals 
in the province, one from Halifax to Cohenuirl 
(not now in use), and tlru other cormcctirnJ Hr 
Peter’s Bay and Bras d’Or Lake. The Clrignectu 
Ship-railway, already referred to, is meant to cairv 
ships by railway over the isthmus of Clrignecto so 
as to avoid tire long detour necessary to pass U om 
the Gulf of St Lawrence to the Bay of Funiiv anil 
the United States by way of tire Nova Scotia coast 

Tire religious denominations according to the 
census in 1881 were as follows : Roman Catholic-, 
117,487; Presbyterians, 112,488; Baptist, 83,761 • 
Chuicli of England, 60,255; Methodist, 50 , 811 .’ 
Education is free, and there are numerous public 
schools and academics, besides a normal and middle 
school, several convents, and the following six 
colleges : Dalhousie College aiul University, St 
Mary’s College (Roman Catholic), and the Presby- 
terian College, Halifax ; Acadia College (Baptist) 
Wolfville ; St Francis College (Roman Catholic)' 
Auligonish ; and King’s College and University, 
Windsor. Thu last, belonging to the Chinch of 
England, was founded in 1787. 

The public affairs of the province are administered 
by a lioulemvul-govevnor, and executive council of 
nine members, and a legislative assembly of thii fr- 
eight members elect uil by tbe people for four year's. 
The province is represented in the Dominion parlia- 
ment by ten senators and twenty-one members of 
the Lower House. The animal revenue of the 
province in 1888 was $712,951, of which $432,867 
represented the contributions from the Dominion 
treasury, under the terms by which Neva Beotia 
became a member of the Confederation; the rest 
was made up of mining royalties, receipts from 
crown-lands, &c. The expenditure in the same 
year was $668,409. 

Tiro government oiler land on reasonable terms— 
100 acres for $40. The wild land is, however, 
covered with hush, and has to ho cleared hofoie 
cultivation is possible. Inrpioved farms can he 
purchased in uifierent parts of the province at 
prices ranging from $4 to $20 per acre, including 
buildings, Kc. Excellent shooting and fishing are 
to he found all over the province, especially in the 
less accessible parts, where big game is still fairly 
abundant. 

History . — Nova Scotia was first visited by Cabot 
in 1497, and the first colonisation recorded is that 
in 1604 oT the French under I)e Monts, "ho 
attempted for some years to form settlement-, at 
Port Royal — now Annapolis- — St Croix, &.c. The 
settlors were finally expelled hy the colonists of 
Virginia, who claimed the country by right of the 
discovery of Cabot. Other attempts weie made at 
colonisation, hut with small success. The country 
was ceded to France by Lhe treaty, of Breda in 
1667 ; its possession, however, remained a source 
of contention between England and France, until 
it was finally ceded to England by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. A memorable event in the his- 
tory of the province was the expulsion of the 
A (radians (q.v.) in 1755, some of tire events con- 
nected with which are Lire subject of Longfellow’s 
Entngdinc. Cape Breton was tire scene of many 
struggles between the French and British, especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of Louisbnrg (q.v.). In 
1763 it was annexed to Nova Scotia. It was subse- 
quently made a separate province, but again united 
to Nova Scotia in 1819. Many attempts were made 
to develop the province, hut tire foundations of its 
present position date from the immigration in 1784 
of the loyalists who preferred to take up their 1 homes 
in British territory rather than remain under the 
dominion of tire United States. The province of 
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Neiv Brun-wick wa- created in 1784 out of Nova 
, Scotian territory. 

See Ualiburton’s Norn Scotia (1829), AlurdocliT, 
History of Norn Scotia (18117). Hannay’t, Not n Scotia 

187 O', King-ford's History of C'anrtila (1889), and ttie 
government handbooks. 

Xovatiail, a priest of tlie 1 toman Clmrcli in the 
3d century, and the leader of a sect called after Ids 
name. Tim place and time of liis birth aie not 
known with certainty. Novatian is said to have 
been a stoic philosopher, lmt aftei his arrival in 
Home was converted to Christianity, and, being 
seized with sudden illness while still a catechumen, 
received what was called clinical baptism — i.e. bap- 
tism administered on a sick-bed and without the 
solemn ceremonial. Such baptism was in ordinary 
circumstances an impediment to holy orders. Not- 
withstanding this irregular baptism, Novatian was 
promoted to orders by Fabian the Roman bishop, 
and soon acquired great reputation by his learning 
and eloquence. Soon after the Leeian persecution 
a gieat controvei ay arose about the manner of deal- 
ing with the lapsed — i.e. those who fell away during 
persecution. Novatian at lii st inclined to the milder 
side, hut on the election of Cornelius to the Homan 
bishopric (March 251), and on Cornelius taking the 
indulgent couise towards the lapsed, Novatian, 
together with Novatus and some other discontented 
priests of Carthage, opposed his authority, and 
eventually Novatian was chosen by a small party 
and actually ordained bishop in opposition to 
Cornelius. The party who espoused Ins eau-e was 
called by his name. They were confined mainly, 
in the first instance, to Rome and to Caithage, 
where a similar conflict had arisen. They held 
that in the grievous sin of idolatry through fear 
of persecution the church hail no power to absolve 
the penitent; and therefore, although it does not 
appear that they excluded such sinners from all 
hope of heaven, yet they denied the lawfulness of 
readmitting them to the communion of the clmrcli. 
This doctrine they extended at a later period to all 
grievous sins of whatever character. In this view 
the church was merely a community of saints whose 
very existence is endangered by the presence of 
one sinner. Cyprian (q.v.), atfiist rigorous against 
the lapsed, gradually abated his severity. 

Novatian may thus be regarded as the first anti- 
pope. The churches throughout Italy, Africa, and 
the East adhered to Cornelius ; hut the Novatian 
party set up bishops and established churches not 
only at Carthago, but at Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, Nieomedia, in Phrygia, Gaul, Spain, and 
elsewhere. They claimed for themselves a character 
of especial purity, and assumed the appellation of 
Cathari (Puritans). The time and manner of the 
death of Novatian is uncertain. According to 
Socrates he died a martyr in the persecution of 
Valerian, hut this is improbable. His sect sur- 
vived long after his death. An unsuccessful effort 
was made in the Council of Nice to reunite them 
to the church ; and traces of them are still discov- 
erable in the East down to the end of the 6th 
century. See the Letters of Cyprian, Eusebius ; 
also Walch’s Kctzerhistoric (vol. ii. ). 

Nova Zambia (Russ. Noruja. Zemljn, ‘New 
Land’), an Arctic island lying between the Kara 
Sea and Barents Sea, and .separated at its .southern 
extremity from the island of Vaigatch by Kara 
Strait, 30 miles wide. Long and narrow, it meas- 
ures 600 miles from north to south and 60 in 
average width, and is cut in two nearly midway up 
by a narrow winding sea-passage, the Matoclikin 
Soar. The western side is broken by several hays, 
often studded with islands. The .southern portion 
is apparently — little authentic is known about the 
interior — a plateau of moderate height ; the centre 


anil moth are inountainou-, rising to 4000 feet and 
neihap- higher, and are emen-d with snow and ice. 
The continuation of the Gulf Stream reaches the 
we-tein shorn- and pi event- them from being always 
icebound. Although not peimaiiently inhabited, 
it is vi-ited by Itus-iau and Norwegian seamen 
and hunters for the capluie of the numerous sea- 
fowl, whales, walm-, seal-, and dolphins which 
frequent it- coasts. It wa- known to the liunter- 
of Novgorod in the lltli century, lmt was redis- 
covered by Sir Hugh Willoughby in 1553, and ha- 
been frequently vi-ited since then, much scientific 
information about it- animal and plant life having 
been collected since 18GS. See Markham, Polar 
Reconnaissance ( 1881 ), 

Novella*. See JcbTini.vn. 

Novello, Vincent, musical composer and pub- 
lisher, was horn in London, of an Italian father 
and English mother, on 6th September 1781. He 
officiated as organist in various chapels in London, 
and was one of the founders of the Philharmonic 
and similar musical societies. His musical com- 
positions, chiefly sacred, aie considered to have 
i contributed much to the improvement of eathedial 
music. But il is as a painstaking editor of nn- 
I published works of eminent musicians that he 
1 deserves chiefly to lie lemembered. He died at 
Nice, 9th August 1801.— His daughter, Claka 
Anastasia, a distinguished vocalist, was lioin in 
London in 1818 ; won great triumphs in the chief 
cities of Europe ; lmt haring in 1843 married fount 
Gigliucci, she quitted the stnge in I860. 

Novels. ‘Novel,’ as the name of a thing, came 
to. uk with the thing itself from Italy early in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Boccaccio, from whom Painter 
took the ‘excellent nouelles’ in his Palace uf 
Pleasure, applies ‘novella’ bomewhat indiscrimi- 
nately, and in his pi eface speaks of ‘ novels or fables 
or parables or stories’ as if they meant pretty- 
much the same tiling ; hut in Provengal, and 
according to the Cento Norclle Ant kite, ‘ noella ‘ or 
‘novella’ seems to have meant originally some 
new drollery, jest, or lion -mot— something, as 
Borghini explains, that pleased hv its freshness, 
and the ‘ noellaire ’ or ‘ novellatore ! to have been a 
kind of jester who collected and retailed such 
things. Most of the Cento Kurcllc and a large 
number of Boccaccio’s, notably- those of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth days, are of this sort, and in 
the collections of Sacchetli and Ser Giovanni the 
proportion is still greater. In fact the primitive 
novella was something much more akin to the 
faectiicoi Poggio, the Cent Noiirellcs nou relies, the 
stories of the jicjttanicron, the Hundred Mery Talyn, 
and even their humble relatives, the jests attributed 
to Joe Miller, than to the long, grave, and often 
tragic narratives that appeared under the title 
when it had grown elastic in the 16th century. 
But if ‘ novel ’ lias departed from its original signi- 
fication, ‘romance’ has wandered still farther. 
The word originally had nothing whatever to do 
with any form or species of composition. It was 
simply the name given in the middle ages to the 
spoken language of the commonalty, particularly 
in France and Spain, in contradistinction to the 
Latin or Letra, the language of the learned classes 
anil the language used in documents and writings 
of all kinds. In time, however, it came to mean 
not only the vehicle hut also the thing conveyed ; 
anything in Romance was called romance, and 
naturally the term was extensively applied to the 
great source of popular recreation, the songs of the 
minstrels and trouvircs, by which it was in the 
end almost monopolised. Hence the two meanings 
of ‘ romance ’ in Spanish— ( 1 ) the vernacular ( ‘ en 
buen Romance’ is the precise equivalent of our 
phrase ‘ in plain English’); (2) a piece of popular 
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narrative poetry such as we mean by the word 
‘ballad.’ In Franco the place of the ballad was 
supplied by much longer and more elaborate com- 
positions, like Lhe chansons dc r/cstr, and Lo these 
the title of ‘romans ’ was veiy generally given. Hut 
it is noteworthy that, ‘romance’ or ‘romans,’ it 
was applied, in Spain exclusively and in France all 
but exclusively, to compositions in verse, and that 
the prose- works which we now call the romances 
par c.eceUcncc were not so styled in their own Lime. 
The romances of chivalry were called by their 
authors or editors chronicles, histories, or honks ; 
hut, except in one edition of Lancelot , never 
romances ; and the still more typical romances, 
the heroic romances of tire 1 7 tit century, Polcr- 
andrr , Cassanrlre, Pharnmond . , Ibrahim , ami lire 
like, seem to hare been indebted to Scan on, hut 
certainly not lo their authors, for tire name. 
Neither ' novel ’ nor ‘ romance,’ iir short, Iras any 
historical or etymological claim to stand for the 
latest development of prose fiction ; nor is there 
any warrant for a distinction between the novel 
anil tiro romance forrtrded orr a predominance of 
the real or the ideal, the ordinary or (he extra- 
ordinary, the comic or llru tragic, a distinction 
which, irr practice, it would ire impossible to draw. 
The names are purely conventional. "What we 
call a novel the French call a roman ; if they 
shared our somewhat contemptuous feeling for the 
romantic, perhaps they would have followed our 
example, as we perhaps might have followed llmirs 
if, instead of had nows, we talked of hearing had 
novels. 

For the origin of lliu tiling so called there is no 
need to search very far. To ask where liction 
came from, or what particular race or people were 
the inventors of it, is very much like asking who 
invented singing. If wo must find a source for it, 
or fix it upon someone, a child in a corner telling a 
story lo itself, with its playthings for dramatis 
perxome, or Maggie Tolliver unfolding the talc of 
the earwig’s domestic troubles Lo her cousin Lucy, 
will be as near tire form tain-lieail of fiction as we 
need go. The demand for fiction seems to follow 
very closely upon the demand for food. ‘ Toll me 
ft story ’ is among the, earliest expressions of our 
wants in life, and so far as we can .see it has been 
one from time immemorial, and everywhere and 
always story-tellers of one sorb or another are lo ho 
found striving as best they can to comply with the 
call. It is true that we cannot see vary far hack, 
and that our only available sources of information 
convey a very imperfect idea of story-tellers and 
story-telling in the remote past. The fragments 
and specimens that have come to us throrigh tradi- 
tion and literature can no more give a complete 
view of the fiction of Lhe age. they belong to than 
the fossils in a cabinet of the fauna and (lorn of the 
globe when they were living things. They have 
been preserved by accident, or by the possession 
of some property or feature conducing to preserva- 
tion, while types and species less favoured have 
left no trace behind them of tlreir existence. To 
take an example, every one at all acquainted with 
it must have noticed how strongly the didactic 
element asserts itself irr early eastern fiction. By 
far the greater number of the specimens that have 
come rlowrr to trs through the Danchidantra, llito- 
puilem, llidpai, Lokrrran, .Esop— for in strictness 
he must be counted among the Orientals— and 
other channels are fairies with a moral attached. 
Now it is obvious that these cannot be the earliest 
type of fiction. Children call fox- stories, but rrot 
(m real life at least) for instruction or improve- 
ment until sotrte years have passed over tlreir 
heads ; and wlrat is true of children is true of 
humanity. But the very earliest productions of 
the fable family are entirely destitute of this 


appendage, artd are mete stories told for their own 
sake. Properly they belong to a still earlier- tyrre 
than the fable, the story where animals and' in 
animate things speak and act like human lreini-s" 
tire immediate descendant, rro doubt, of lhe stnfv 
lire child (ells to ilsolf about srrclr objects as take 
its fancy (see Bea.st-f.uh.es). Tt is easy to see 
how the moral came to ho added, and how once 
added, it became protective. The story furuMml 
with a moral was preserved by artd for 'the sake nf 
ils moral when those told for the story’s sake alone 
dropped nut of circulation ; and irr virtue of its 
moral it found its way into literature as soon as 
there was a literature to receive it. Tt is simply 
art instance of survival of the fittest; not neces- 
sarily of the best, bub of the host fitted to sun ire 
in the struggle for existence. 

The case of .Esop above refer red to is an illu^tra- 
lion of the connection between oriental and. Euro- 
pean fiction. Some critics maintain that ire was 
atr Or iental himself, and identify him with Lokmrin ; 
but without going so far it may he safely said that 
tire fables hearing his name are mainly of oriental 
origin, and from some source in common with the 
Panrhatantra. But this is not the only instance. 
Tt is significant that, with scarcely ail exception, 
fireek prose fiction came from Asia (Minor, nr from 
islands oil' the coast, and in most instances the 
Asiatic influence is distinctly perceptible. Of the 
Milesian tales we know lit (lo, hut trnin that little 
it seems likely that they were compositions some- 
what in tire nature of the French fabliaux, and 
like thorn largely indebted to the eastern story- 
tellers. lamldielrtts, tire author of the Bahyhmita, 
and 1 leliodovtis, the author of the more famous 
Thcai/cnrs and C/iarir/ra, were both Syrians, and 
eloar ly drew their inspir ation from the same quarter. 
\chilles Tillius, tire follower of Tloliodnius, was of 
Alexandria. Xenophon, who wrote the tale of 
Abroromas and Ani/iia, was of Ephesus, Jomphat 
and JJitiiaam was by John of Damascus, Lucian 
was another Syrian, but ho cannot lie properly 
included among those who wrote stories for- the 
story's sake, nor indeed among those distinctly 
inlliiettood by eastern fiction, any move than the 
author of the graceful pastoral of Danilins and 
Cblor, whoever Ire may have been, for ‘Lnngirs’is 
probably a mere clerical error. As M. Olmssang 
says, in his llistoirc dit Roman : ‘ The taste for the 
romance passed from the East to tireece;’ hut it 
was to tiro artistic instinct of the ( 1 recks that the 
novel or romance owed the remarkable develop- 
ment we see in Duplin is and Chtoe and Theugcnes 
and Char idea. The taste passed into Italy also 
about the same time, 1ml more probably through 
the medium of the Milesian and Sybarite tales 
than directly from the East -, and it bore fruit in 
the Scityricon of PelrotrittH Arbiter- and the Meta- 
morph osis, or Golden Ass, of Apuloius, irr each of 
which tire best-known episode is derived from an 
eastern story. The Cupid and Psyche of Apnleius 
and Petronins’ IVidoir of Ephesus are found in 
divers forms, and of the latter Llrero is even a 
Chinese variant. 

Tiro collection of fables, partly from the Pctncha- 
tuntra. and Uitopadcsn, called Kalila ira, Dimiia 
had a great share in the spread of oriental stories 
in the middle ages throughout western Europe, blit 
clrielly in Kpain, where, introduced probably by the 
Arabs, it helped to furnish material for the Discipline! 
(Jlericalis of Pedro Alfonso and tire Comic Lncanor 
of Don Juan Manuel. But even more influential 
was a work tlrat still circulates us a chap-hook in 
most European countries, The, Seven Wise Masters 
of Rome, which, under a variety of titles, Erastus, 
Dolopathos, Syntipas , Sindcbad Namch, Sundabur , 
The Seven, Vizirs, and through Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, may lre traced back 
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to Sanskrit. Such collections of fables, apologues, 
find tales, each iu a setting more 01 less ingenious 
of its oirn, and Iwn rowing fieely from its piede- 
i,,,.^oi's — .torv-honkx of a class tli.it has keen made 
familiar hy The Thousand and One Sights — iveie 
very numerous at tlie time, and sei veil as a mine 
of oriental fiction to mediieval Em ope. The Ge\tu 
lluinmioi'uni, which is in fact a European story- 
book on the miental model, uas largely indebted 
to this somee, hut not nearly so much as the 
fabliaux ( properly ■ tableaux,’ diminutiie of 
‘failles’) of the trout eves, i\ho found in the in- 
ventions of the eastern story-tellers piecLelv the 
sort of tale which their easy veise and esprit igndnis 
could readily adapt to the taste of their audiences. 
It was from the fabliaux that the Italian nocellicri, 
from Boccaccio to Bandello, and not only they, but 
aLo the compilers of the Cent Sonrclles nourclles 
and of the Hcptanicrun, and the gay novel -writers 
of the lGtli century in genmnl, chiefly took theii 
lightest, liveliest, most satirical, and sometimes 
most licentious talcs; and in this way the fiction 
of tlie East came in numberless instances to he 
incorporated in the lifceiatiue of Emope. 

But tlie tionvere.s were at tlie same time 
laying the foundations of another veiy different 
species of novel. There were audiences for whom 
tlie fabliaux were too light and trivial, and who 
demanded a lay of a more serious and earnest 
character and of deeper interest, and for these they 
had the chanson de tjcsle, a sort of minor epic, 
dealing for the most part with the deeds or adven- 
tures of some real or legendary hem, and standing 
in much the same relation to the fabliaux as 
tragedy, or at least serious drama, to light comedy 
and farce ; and from these chansons de geste in 
process of time, as reading became a more common 
accomplishment, and hooks began to take the place 
of the lays of the minstrels, came the prose romance 
of chivalry. Not, of eonise, that every romance of 
chivalry had its oiigin in the verse of a trouvere ; 
there is no evidence, for instance, that the story of 
Lancelot W’as ever the subject of a chanson de 
cstc, though there can he little doubt that it 
unished a theme for Welsh and Armoriean ballads 
long before Walter Map took it in hand. But 
unquestionably the early romances of chivalry were 
as a rnle made from earlier metrical romances, 
as these again, no doubt, from shorter and ruder 
pieces of verse : the process being, presumably, first 
legend or tradition, then ballads of some sort 
embodying incidents of the legend, then tlie isolated 
ballads connected, unified, and polished into a 
chanson de c/este hy a hard of a higher order, and 
iinally the prose romance, sometimes curtailing, 
but oftener expanding the chansun. The process 
is well seen iu the romances of the Charlemagne 
cycle : the connecting-link between the legend 
and the chanson has, of course, disappeared, but it 
has left its traces plainly visible iu the Chanson de 
Boland, the germ of tiie whole; and we find the 
legends of Gascony and the Ardennes and of Charle- 
magne’s troubles' with his foes and vassals first 
furnishing a subject for the trouvere, and then 
passing into prose romances like II non de Burdenin', 
Les Quatre fds Aynioii, Ficrabrus, and Orjicr Ic 
Danois. Nor is it confined to the romances of 
chivalry proper, of Arthur and the Bound Table 
and Charlemagne and the Peers ; for the romances 
of the borderland between chivalry and faerie, 
Parthcnopex of Blois, The Knight of the Swan, 
Melusina (q.v.), and the like, were ail apparently 
sung by the trouvhves before they sought readers in 
prose. See Romances. 

The Spanish family of romances of chivalry came 
into the world long after the age of the trouveres, 
though it is very likely that Amadis of Gaul, the 
founder of it, may have made his first appearance 


in yei-e. Tie is median al, hut all hi- progeny, 
which include' not nnuely tlie Amadis series' hiit 
aLo the l’ahneiiii' and isolated lomances, me of 
modern liiith, and a connecting-link between the 
novel of tlie middle ages and the novel of our own 
day. They weie the product' of a variety of 
, causes — the taste created by the Amadis, the recent 
invention of printing, which made such leading a 
compaiatively cheap luxuiy, ami, above all, tlie 
1 condition of Spain at the time. M. Clia-sang, in 
tlie hook already quoted, lias a lemark not wholly 
] complimentary to novelists and novel leaders, to 
the eit'ect that .story-telling flourishes most vvheie 
the people me most idle. The peoples of the East 
were, and still are, the most prolific of stoiy-tellci-. 
because, living under paternal governments, they 
have alvvavs had a xuiphis <ii time upon their 
hand'. The Greeks and Romans did without 
i stories so long as their lepuhlics lasted, for his 
'hare iu the affairs of the state gave each man 
I emiilnv ment enough fur his spaie time and thought, 
amt it was not till Greece became subject to Rome 
and Rome to the empetois that the Gieek and 
. Latin lomances came into existence. This theory, 
if we accept it, will account for the passion for 
lomances that raged in Spain in the 16th century, 

] until euied hy the ihasttc remedy of Cervantes. 
The end of tlie great national struggle with the 
Moois, the establishment of the Inqui~ition, the 
absoiption of all political power and authority hy 
the sovereign, and the geneml stagnation in public 
1 life left the upper and middle classes to a gieat 
extent without occupation. Only a few could 
follow Cories and Pizatio, and the majority had to 
resign themselves to inaction, made all the more 
irksome by tlie memories of a stilling past, and 
warm their blood as best they could with the 
imaginary adventures and sound and fury of tlie 
chivalry romance. 1 . The chief charge luuught by 
every assailant of these productions, fiom Pedro 
Mex’ia to Cervantes, is that they infected their 
reader.' with their own extravagance, and made 
them think in theii style and fancy themselves 
acting tlie scenes they lead of. But this was 
the gieat attraction ; they weie indulged in, like 
bhang or opium, for the sake of the pleasant 
insanity that attended indulgence. Don Quixote's 
madness, if an extreme, was not a solitary case; 
and astute romancers, like Feliciano tie Silva and 
Marcos Martinez, knew well that the stronger they 
made the dose the better they pleased their readeis, 
and on principle kept them well plied with rant, 
bombast, and absurdity, and fooled them to the top 
of their limit. 

But if Cervantes purged his country of sham 
chivalry, from the bonfire of Don Quixote's books 
—to borrow the witty image of M. Denvogeot — 
‘ an unlucky plm nix rose up for the ennui of the 
17th century,’ tlie heroic romance, Pulcxandvc, Cleo- 
jmtre, Cassandrc, Ibrahim, CUUe, and the test. 
Another variety of romance, however, tlie pastoral, 
had some share in the genesis of the heroic romance. 
Tlie Spanish pastorals, supposed by some to have 
been the descendants of Daphnisaiul Chios, were in 
reality, through the Arcadia of Sannazaio, the 
offspring of tlie Renaissance wot ship of Virgil, of 
which were horn all tiie pining shepherds and 
obdurate shepherdesses that haunt the poetry of 
the 16th century. For a time they disputed in a 
feeble way the ascendency of the chivalry romances, 
and were threatened with the same fate hy Cer- 
vantes ; but they were left to live out their innocent 
lives in peace and die at last of their own insipidity. 
To them, or rather to Montemayor’s Diana, the 
first and best of them, we owe one of the patriarchs 
of the English novel, Sidney’s Arcadia, and the 
French owe Honore d'Uife's Astrec, the precursor 
of the heioic romances. These were based partly 
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on chivalry, partly on pastoral romance ; their 
strength lay in tlieir combination of sentiment anil 
swagger, t'liu latter borrowed from the chivalry 
romances, the former from the pastorals ; and their 
one meiit, perhaps, was that they provoked some 
excellent satires, such a« Tloilean’s ‘Ilerns de 
Homan,’ Fnretiere's Roman Bourgeois, Morel’s 
Berger Extravagant, Scan oil’s Rinnan C'omiquc, 
and Mi's Lennox s Female Qiii.ro/e. 

But a far more important variety of fiction came 
into existence in Spain in the time, and partly 
through the influence, of the chivaliy romances. 
These were every day growing wilder and wilder 
and more and more regardless of all common sense 
and observance of decent probability, when a little 
hook, called The Life of Lar-arillo de. Tonnes, made 
its appearance. It did not pretend to he a satire 
or even a protest against (he romances in fashion ; 
it merely suggested that a story just as interesting 
and amusing might he got out of real, everyday life, 
without magicians, giants, Hying dragons, or en- 
chanted palaces, seeing that tastes varied, and that, 
as .Jean Milligram of Lyons put it in the French 
translation of 15G0, it was not everybody that 
took delight in reading of heroic deeds. And 
in fact the Lasnrillo is studiously unhuroio, and 
the exact opposite of a lomance of chivalry. The 
hero is a beggar boy, or rather a beggar-man’s boy ; 
hunger and thrashings are the dragons and giants 
he has to encounter; his adventures and achieve- 
ments are cheating and outwitting his masters; the 
empire of Trehizoud that crowns his career is the 
ollice of town-crier of Toledo, and the princess that 
bestows her hand upon him, the doubtful house- 
keeper of a sly old priest. It was the first genuine 
attempt at realism in literature, and for the first 
time in the history of fiction renders found them- 
selves taking pleasure in the creations of the story- 
teller, not because they were remote from ordinary 
experience, hut because they were familiar. Find- 
ing favour, as a matter of course if had successors. 
It was followed by the gusto pwansco novels, the 
tales of Spanish rogue and vagabond life, of which 
Girnnan de, Alfuraehe , Marcos cle. Olircgon, and 
(Juevedo's Vida del Buseon are the best-known 
examples, They took up with this phase of life 
partly in deference to the precedent of Lasueillo, 
partly because it was a life rich in adventures and 
incidents, but chiefly because it was a phase of life 
familiar and real to all readers in Spain in the 17th 
century. And not in Spain alone, apparently, for 
the truth of the picaresque novels seems to have 
been recognised wherever there were readers in 
Europe ; the host of them were translated almost 
immediately into French, and very soon into 
English, Italian, German, and Hutch, and, as 
repeated editions show, took their place every- 
where among the acknowledged purveyors of 
amusement. Jn Germany, indeed, they may be 
said to have laid the foundation of the novel in 
Grimmelshausen’s fUmplicissinius, and in England 
we need only turn to Defoe for proof of their 
influence. Goloucl Jack and Moll Flanders are 
picaresque novels pure and simple, with their 
parentage stamped upon their features, and there 
are marks about Captain Singleton and Roxana 
that show them to be of the family. 

But it was through Le Sage that the picaresque 
novel came to be influential in shaping modern 
fiction. Like a keen-eyed horticulturist who 
detects in some wild plant useful properties that 
may he indefinitely developed by cultivation, or 
germs that only need the gardener’s skill to expand 
into endless varieties of form and colour, Le Mage 
saw the capabilities of this rough growth of Spanish 
humour, and how its asperities might he removed 
without impairing its virtues. It may be said it 
was no great discovery to perceive that disreput- 


able life is not the only one that affnuls materi.il 
available for a story of real life, that rascality i i 
roguery are not the only qualities from whir 
amusement may be extracted, and that whateve, 
may he the artistic advantages of a scoundrel 
there is on the whole more to he made of a hen 
who will bu accepted by the leader as a man and a 
brother. But this is only what is said of every dis 
covery as soon as men have conic to look upon 
consequences as matters of couise. Great or 
small, however, this was Le Sage’s discoveiy and 
whether it was of importance or not the modem 
novel of real life and character will show. ]t 
would bo difficult, perhaps, to define with pic- 
cision the extent of Le Sage’s share in the forma- 
tion of this great necessary of 19th-century exist- 
ence, lmt of its reality there can he no question 
To take only one illustration out of many— in David 
Cuppcrjield and elsewhere Dickens has left it on 
record that the favouiilo si cries of his boyhood 
n ere Roderick Random and 1‘crcgrinc Pickle a 
training which shows its fruits in 1‘iekwick and all 
his early works ; lmt if Gil Bias was not in the 
same way Smollett’s primer in fiction we have lib 
own word for it that it was the model he set licfoie 
him when he undertook to 'point out the follies of 
ordinary life.’ This much, at least, cannot lie dis- 
puted, that he was one of the great masters of the 
art of story-telling, the Jiist to show an ai List’s 
knowledge of the value of details and the right me 
of realism, and the lirst to make clear the dis- 
tinction between (he novel and prose fiction in 
general. Rantagrucl and Gulliver’s Travels are 
not novels, not because the ordinary characteristics 
of the novel are wanting, but because Rabelais and 
Swift have merely assumed Lhu disguise of a story- 
teller for (he sake of gaining access to quarters 
otherwise inaccessible, precisely rh Burton put on 
a pilgrim's dress iti order to get into Mecca, In 
Dun Quixote and Robinson Crusoe there may he 
just as little of (he conventional features of the 
novel, hut there is no disguise; they take their 
places aiming the novels unchallenged, while the 
title of Tristram Shandy must remain at least 
questionable, for though it may he called 1 The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, ’ it is in reality 
‘ the freaks and grimaces of the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne. ’ Le Mage’s thorny, so far as wo may infer 
one from his practice, seeins to have been lliat to 
tell a story is the. novelist’s business, and to keep 
Lo it with singleness of purpose his duty as an 
artist. 

Tn the foregoing necessarily brief outline of the 
history of the novel it will be seen that in its 
growth there lias been at work a process very 
much like that which regulates other gi owtlis. One 
form springs from another, supplants it through 
being better adapted to surrounding circumstances, 
and lasts just so long as the adaptation lasts. In 
the novel, too, as in other cases, forms that have 
been in this way pushed aside have a tendency to 
reappear if cireu instances favour thorn. The long- 
winded sentimental novels of the 18tli century were 
only a reversion of the romances de, longue, halcine 
of the 17th in a soil that happened to suit them; 
and in the novels of Horace 'Walpole, Clara Reeve, 
and Mrs Radcliil'e the spirit of the later romances 
of chivalry assorted itself, just rh the spirit of the 
older and truer chivalry romance found expression 
in Scoff. Quentin Due mini is a genuine romance 
of chivalry, modified only by genius and modem 
influences. Tn its extraordinary powers of multi- 
plication and variation also the latter-day novel 
seems to he subject to natural law. The varieties 
of wild animals and plants are few, and seldom 
strongly marked; but no sooner does man for _ his 
pleasure or comfort appropriate any living tiling, 
dog or pig, rose or cabliago, than it acquires a 
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variability and fertility apparently limitless. Tilths 
it haa fated with the novel ever since Le Sage 
undertook the domestication of an adaptable 
species. Having become not merely a source of 
amusement, but a necessary adjunct of modern 
life, it now rivals the rabbit in fecundity, and inns 
into varieties more widely different than greyhound, 
bulldog, and toy -terrier. ' This luxuriance of growth, 
however, cannot he regarded with uninixed satis- 
faction. It would he no small evil if the novel 
from an honoured branch of literature were to 
degenerate into a manufacture, and yet a certain 
tendency that way cannot be denied. Another, 
due to the same cause, is the tendency of the 
modem novel to usurp functions that do not 
pioperly belong to it. In some cases, to be sure, 
the pretence of lofty motives is sufficiently trans- 
parent It is no more true that excursions into i 
the slums of realism and naturalism have for their , 
object the scientific study of social evils than ' 
that exhibitions of fasting men are got up in I 
the inteieste of science. But the novel that is a 
preachment, a treatise, a dissertation in disguise, 
though less disingenuous and disagreeable, is no 
less an abuse. The prodigious development of 
novel liLeratnre in recent times seems to have led 
to overweening pretensions. We are sometimes 
told that the novelist has become the hierophant of I 
the age, the teacher who holds the keys of philo- j 
sopliv, science, all human knowledge. But fine 
words will not alter facts’. The irtison d'etre of | 
the novelist is the old craving for a story, and 
those of the craft who have miM frankly recognised 
this have always been those most beloved in their 
own generation and most honoured by posterity. 
Scott, the master of them all, claimed to be no 
more than a story-teller, and was proud of the title. 

The best histories of the novel are Dunlop’s History of 
Prose Fiction ( 1814 ; 3d eil. 1845; German trims., with 
large additions, by F. Liebrecht, 1851 ; a completely new 
edition by H. Wilson, 188.8) ; O. L. B. Wolff’s Allgemeine 
Gcschichte des Homans (Jena, 1850); and Alexis Chas- 
s&ng's Histoirc du Roman, et de scs Rapports avee VHistoire 
( Paris, 1862). To these may be added D. Masson’s British 
Novelists and their Stales (Camb. 1859); W. N. Senior, 
Essays on Fiction (1864); Landau’s JJeitvagc zur Ge- 
schichle tier Ilfdianischen Novell e (Wien, 1S73), and 
Qacllen des Dekameron (2d ed. Stuttgart, 1884); Pro- 
fessor Erwin Rolule, Der Griechischc Roman und seine 
Vorldufcr (Leip. 1876); F. Bobertag’s Geschiclite des 
Romans in Deutschland (Breslau, 1S7G-79); B. Tuckei* 
man, History of Prose Fiction (1882); H. Courfchope 
Bowen’s Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels and 
Tales (1882); S. Lanier, The English Novel and Prin- 
ciples of Us Development (New York, 1883); Ten Brink, 
Causerien over modernc Romans (1885); Vte. E. M. De 
Vogue, Le Roman Russe (2d ed 1886); Andre Le 
Breton, Lc Roman au Dix-septihne Sieclc (Paris, 1890); 
Huet’s Traits dc V Origins des Romans; Lenglet du 
Fresnoy’s De V Usage des Romans , and Bibliollvque des 
Romans ; and Bougeant’s amusing satire on them, the 
Voyage du Prince Fan~F6r6din dans la Romantic ; M. 
Jusserand’s The English Novel in the Time of Elizabeth; 
Quaritch’s Catalogue of Romances of Chivalry, Ac. ; and 
for examples of fiction in its primitive form, Miss Frere's 
Old Deccan Days and Miss Stokes’s Indian Fairy Tales . 

The more important novelists of foreign lands are dis- 
cussed in connection with the literature to which they 
belong in the sections on literature under the several 
heads, France, Germany, Italy, _ Spain, Norway, 
Russia, &c., and are also dealt with in separate articles 
in this work. It may, however, be convenient to append 
here a list of the more eminent British and American 
novelists, referring for details and criticisms to the articles 
on each of them. 
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British. 

II( >race Walpole 1717-07 . 
Tobin.-, Smollett (1721-71 . 
Ciar.i Reeve (172, VI *03 . 
i liner Gold-mith (172s-74 
Henry MackpimV ii74VlS;.l . 
Madame D'Arblay i 1762-1SJ0. 
Eli/abi th Inchbald 1753-1821 
\V. Godwin 

W. Bt-ckford 1730-1544 . 

Mrs Radcliffe (1761-1*23 . 
Maria Edgeworth G7G7-ISJ9 
Walter Scott ^1771-1 332). 

Jane Austen {1775-1817'. 

M. G. Leu is 1 1775-1818 u 
Jane Porter 1776-1570, 

John Galt (1779-181.9 . 

James Morier \17S0-]SJO . 

Miss Ferritr (1782-1854;. 

T. L. Peacock 17&5-18C6 . 

T Hook (1785-154]}. 

Captain .Marrjat (1792-1S4S, 

J. G. Lnekliart (1701-1854 . 
Mary W. Shelley 1797-1551 . 
G. P. It, James ,1501-60). 

Miss Martmeau (1801-761. 
Douglas Jerrold 1*03-57). 

Lord Lj tton (1803-73 . 
Beaconsflcld l&W-Slk 
IV. H. Ainsworth 1 1803-82). 
Charles Lever (1506-721. 
Samuel Warren (ltOT-77 1 . 

Mrs Gashell [1610-65 . 
Thaekeiay v lbll-63'. 

Dicken* (1S12-70 
Charles Roade 1814-84). 
Anthony Trollope '1S15-S2 . 
Charlotte Bronte TS1G-55). 
Emily Bronte (1318-48). 
Charles Kingsley 1 1819-75 . 
‘George Eliot' (1819-80'. 

An lie Bronte (1S20-40; 

Mrs Henry Wood 1820-87 . 
Whyte Mi lville {1S21-7& 

Mrs Lynn Linton 1>. 1822 
Miss Yonge (b. IS23 . 

Julia Kavanagh (1824-77'. 
Wilkie Collins {1524-59,. 
George Macdonald (b. 1$*2P. 
Annie Keary ( 1825-79 j. 

B. I). Blackmore (b. 1825 . 
MrsCraik 1S20-S7/. 

George Meredith (b. 1828'. 


British. 

Mr-, Oliphant l52Su 
i i r. A. bala k 18-.8 
Lsmence Olipl.ant GS20-DO/. 
Hemy Kingslej 1&B0— T«* . 
Ju*tm M Carthy 'b 13 U 0 
James Favn b 1S3D. 

Mi--, A. ll Edwards ' 1 » 1* A 
Edmund latt^ ,h. 1E31 . 

J II ShnithnuM k 1824, 
Mi--. Bi th l iiu-Edv\ard'»(b.lS3*l'. 
Miss Bradd'.n (h. 1837 . 

Rliotla Broughton A 1837 
Mi*.s Tliackuaj (h. 1837 
Walt* r I* -ant ib 1638 . 

The mas Hardy ( b. 1610' 
‘Ounla’tk IS 10 . 

William Black \b. 1841 
W. Clark Ru-mII ib. 18 15 . 

H. Rider Haggard (h. 1830'. 

R. L. Stevenson. 

1 Edna Lyall,’ 

1 Luc.ii Malet.’ 

*Saiah Tv tier.' 

Mr-. Ward. 


C. Brockden Brown (1771-1610). 
Washington living 1783-1859). 
I’cmniore Cooper (17S9-lr5l . 

N Hawthorne 1604-641. 

II. P. Willis (1806 07 . 

W. G. Simms (1S0O-7U 
E. A. Poe 1800-49 . 

O. W. Hollins ib. 1609., 

Mr.-. Bcpchrr Stowe ib. Itll . 

J. G Holland 1S1D-S1 . 

Su-an Warner 1 1519-85 . 

Hfei man Melville ik 1S10 
Bajard Taylor I1S25-78 1 . 
Theodore Wmthrop ' 1823-61). 

P. R. Stockton (b. 183 B. 

T. B Aldrich (b 1S26). 

W. I). Howells (b. 1837,. 

E. F. Roe (1638-8& 1 . 

Bic-t Harte (h. 1530k 
Henry James (b. 1S43). 

G. W. Cable ib. 1644'. 

Eli a S. Phelps (b. 1844'. 
Julian Hawthmne (k 1646). 
Frances H Burnett ib. 1849). 

F. Marion Crawford (b. 1854). 


British. 

John Lyly (1553-1600). 

Sir P. Sidney (155-1-86). 
Thomas Lodge (1556-1625). 
Robert Greene (c. 15G0-92), 
Thomas Nash (1567-1601). 
Aphra Behn (1640-89) 
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British. 

Daniel Defoe (1660-1731). 
Samuel Richardson (1689-1761'. 
Henry Brooke (1703-83). 
Henry Fielding (1707-54). 
Laurence Sterne (1713-63;, 
Sarah Fielding (1714-68). 


November (Lat. nvvem, ‘nine’) was among 
the It oil) ans the ninth month of the year ( the Ger. 
Wind mouth ) at the time when the year consisted 
of ten months, and then contained 30 days. It 
subsequently was made to contain only 29, hut 
Julius Ca'sar gave it 31; and in the' leign of 
Augustus the number was restored to 30, which 
number it lias since retained. Its festivals are 
All Saints (1), St Hubert (3), St Martin (11), St 
Catharine (25), and St Andrew (30). 

Novgorod ( ‘ new-town ’ ), a famous city of 
Russia, capital of a government, is situated on the 
Volkhof, near where it issues from Lake Ilinen, 
110 miles SSE. of St Petersburg by rail. It is 
the cradle of Russian history-. Jn SGI, according 
to tradition, Rurik (a Varangian, appaientlv a 
Scandinavian) was invited hither by the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and from him begins the history of the 
country- and the line of its sovereigns. As early as 
the 12th century- it had important connection with 
the Hanf-e cities, and it became the market of 
north-east Europe. During the time of its pros- 
perity the town was called Novgorod the Great, 
and had 400,000 inhabitants, and extended its 
sway to the White Sea and the river Petchora. 
Its government was a sort of republic. The great- 
ness of Novgorod provoked the jealousy- of the 
princes of Moscow, and in 1471 the czar Ivan III. 
nearly destroyed the town, bereft it of its liberties, 
and exiled the most influential citizens ; and when 
Archangel was opened for English trading-vessels, 
but especially after the foundation of St Peters- 
burg, its trade fell away, and the town rapidly de- 
clined, till now it is hut the shadow of its former 
self. Of the existing ancient buildings the most 
remarkable are the church of St Sophia, founded 
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in the 11th century, and built on the model of St 
Sophia at Constantinople, possessing some remark- 
able paintings and tombs ; several others of more 
than thirty churches; and wall sui rounding the 
Kreml. There is a little trade, but hardly any 
manufactures. Pop, (1885) 20,000. — The goaeru- 
meat, which lies immediately east of that of St 
Petersburg, has an area of 47,230 sq. in. and a 
pop. (1885) of 1,213,058. It has some 3000 lakes 
and many nmtslies. Three-fifths of this aiea is 
covered with forest. 

Novi, a town of Italy, 30 miles NW. of (lenoa 
by rail. Pop. 9017. Here in 1799 the French 
were defeated (15th August) and victorious ( 0th 
November). 

NovibSlzar (also Jciiipasar, sometimes liascia), 
the capital of a saujak, situated on the river 
Rashka, an affluent of the Morava, 120 miles SB. 
of Bosna Serai. Pop. 12,000. The sanjalc of Novi- 
bazar (3842 sq. m. ; pop. 168,000) is mountainous 
and hairen, but as lying between Seivia and Mon- 
tenegro is of strategic im pm Lance. The western 
part is occupied by Austria ; lmt the civil adminis- 
tration is nominally at least reserved to the Porte. 

Novogeorgievsk, a Russian fortress of the 
first rank, on the Vistula, 20 miles NW. of 
Warsaw. With Warsaw, Tvangorod, and Brest 
Litovsk, it constitutes the Polish Quadrilateral. 

Novorossislt, a fortified port on the Black 
Sea, to the SIS. of Anapa in Russian Caucasia; 
the completion of a projected railway to Tzaritzin 
on the Volga would make it command the Volga 
trade. A breakwater and quay were begun m 
1890. Pop. 2988. 

Novotcherkask, a town of southern Russia, 
capital of the province of the Cossacks of the Don, 
on the Aksai, a tiibulaiy of the Don, 40 miles 
from the Sea of Azov, a distance of 12 miles from its 
right hank, and about 70 miles ENE. of Tagamog. 
The central administration of the territory was 
transferred hither from Teherkask in 1805 ; hut the 
choice was not a happy ono, the distance of the 
town from the Don, the great commercial artery, 
being much felt. Drinking-water has Hinco 1807 
been brought by an aqueduct 18 miles long. Pop. 
37,091, who carry on agricultuie, cattle-breeding, 
fishing, wine-growing, ami the making of candles 
and bricks. 

Noyadcs ( Fr. , ‘ilrownings’). See Carrier 
(Jean). 

Noyau. See Liqueuu. 

Noyes, J. Humphrey. See Perfectionists. 

Noyoil, a town in the French department of 
Oise, 67 miles NNE. of Baris by rail. It lias a 
line cathedral in the Transition style of the 12th 
century, an hfitel-de-ville (1485-1523), and a former 
episcopal palace. Pop. 5753. The Noviodunwn 
of Cmsar, Noyon was a residence of Charlemagne 
and Hugo Capet, and the birthplace of Calvin. 
See Lefranc, llintoire da Noyon ( Paris, 1888 ). 

Nubia is a comparatively modern name for a 
large region of Africa, formerly a portion of Ethi- 
opia (q.v.), and extending on lroth sides of tho Nile 
from Egypt to Abyssinia ; touching the Red Sea on 
tlie east and the desert on the west. Nubia Proper, 
or lotoar Nubia, extends from Assouan on the 
Egyptian frontier to Dongola; beyond that is 
Upper Nubia. But of late the name of Egyptian 
Soudan, properly applicable to a section of Upper 
Nubia, has come to he used for Nubia in its widest 
sense, together with the once Egyptian territory 
actually in the Soudan, and the equatorial provinces 
(see SOUDAN, also Nile). Under the Pharaohs 
Nubia was called Cush, but under the twentietli 
dynasty it was recovered by a series of native rulers, 
who adopted the civilisation of the Egyptians, and 


at a later date were Christianised (see Ethiopia; 
At present the country is occupied by races helon« 
ing to several different stocks, which have in nm K 
places become much mixed in blood. The chief 
elements are Aval), more or less mixed with Nilotic 
and Negro blood, mainly in Upper Nubia; Ababdeh 
and Bisharin between the Nile and the Red Sea- 
and Nubas and Barabira in Lower Nubia, on and 
near the Nile between Assouan and Dongola. The 
Semitic Arabs are comparatively recent intruders 
to this ) egion. They enLeied Nubia after occupying 
Egypt in the 7th century, but were resisted by the 
Christian Dongohtwi kings till the 14th century 
when the Arabs, assisted by a large contingent of 
Bosnians, became masters of the land. Piesumahlv 
the aboriginal negro population and tongue have 
been gradually modified by the admixture of 
Haniitic and Semitic elements. The various tribes 
most of them active and warlike, are Moslems by 
faitlr, and till 1820 were ruled by their owrr chiefs. 
In that year Isrrrail Pasha made Nubia an Egyp- 
tian territory ; and till 1881 it shared the fate of 
Egypt. For its later history, see Egypt, Soudan. 
Both in its lower arril upper- sections Nubia is for 
tire most part an expanse of steppes or rooky desert, 
with patches where grass sometimes grows, ami 
ravines in which moisture enough is found to keep 
alive a few mimosas or palms, and to raise pasture 
for gazelles and camels. There are also wells and 
small oases bore and there, as on the chief caravan 
r out os. Tire great ‘ Nubian Desor t ’ lies east of the 
Nile, opposite tho great western bond of the river. 
Below Khartoum vain is almost unknown ; the 
climate is accordingly excessively hot and dry, and, 
except in tho river-ports after the fall of the Nile, 
is very healthy. The only exception to the general 
aridity is the narrow strip of country on boLlr sides 
of the Nile, which nowheio exceeds four miles in 
breadth, ami irr many places is only a quarter- of a 
mile wide. Tho most fertile paid i-i near Dongola. 
A mountain harrier bounds tiro valley on both sides 
of tho Nile, and consists of granite and sandstone. 

Nukle, an inland province of Chili. Capital, 
Chilian (q.v.). 

Nucleobranoluata, or IIetkeopods. See 
Gasteropoda. 

Nucleus. Sec Cell. 

Niulikranehiata. See Gasteropoda. 

Nucva Esparla. See Margarita. 

Nuevo Icon, a northern state of Mexico, of 
which Monterey (q.v.) iH the capital. 

Nuggets. See Gold, Vol. V. p. 280, 

Nuisance, in Englibh legal language, is used 
to denote whatever causes hurt to one’s neighbour, 
or impedes him in tire enjoyment of his property 
or the exercise of his liberties. A nuisance is 
either private (o.g. the creation of noxiotts vapours 
which make a neighbour’s house unhealthy) or 
public (e.g. the diffusion of noxious vapours in 
a populous neighbourhood). It is not every 
slight annoyance that is described in law as a 
nuisance; tlroro must be some serious interference 
with the propeity, health, or comfort of tho party 
who complains. The remedies provided for this 
form of wrong are various. A court of common 
law would entertain an action for the recovery of 
damages ; courts of equity went a step further, anil 
granted injunctions forbidding the nuisance to be 
continued. An injunction may ire obtained pend- 
ing the trial of an action, and it is usual to apply 
for an injunction in any case where immediate 
relief is desired. Where the nuisance is injurious 
to health or life, and where it amounts to obstruc- 
tion of a right of way, the injured party may abate 
(remove) the nuisance without resorting to a court 
of law ; but in doing so he must take care not to 
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eause unnecessary disturbance or destruction of pro- 
perty. Where the nuisance is public an indictment 
will lie. If a highway, fm instance, is in a danger- 
ous state for want of repair, an indictment lies 
against the parties who aie hound to lepair it; but 
if an individual has suffered special damage, over 
mid above what lie buffing as one of the public, tie 
may bring an action. These legal remedies are now 
reinforced by the extensive powers conferred on 
local authorities. The acts passed for the lemoval 
of nuisances are now consolidated in the Public 
Health Act, 1875. Sanitaiy authorities (the guar- 
dians in rural districts, and the council or local 
board in towns) are empowered to appoint in- 
spectors and medical oliieeis, and to take measures 
for the removal of nuisances. The act contains an 
elaborate code of 1 ules in regaul to seweis, pi ivies, 
ditches, gas-works, cellais, common lodging-houses, 
offensive Hades, sale of unsound meat, infectious 
and epidemic diseases, Ac. Bylaws may he made 
by the local authority in regaul to these matters ; 
such bjlaws requiie to he confirmed by the Local 
Government Board. Besides the provisions of 
the Public Health Act, which are too volumin- 
ous to he even summarised within our present 
limits, there are other acts which empower local 
authorities to deal with alkali-works, chimneys 
emitting black smoke, and other forms of nuis- 
ance. The Rivers Pollution Act, 1871), was in- 
tended to prevent the fouling of streams. Special 
acts have been passed for the metropolitan district 
! and for the liver Thames ; and the local acts which 
have been obtained by town-councils and other 
public bodies make numerous additions to the 
already complicated mles of the geneial law. For 
the enactments in regard to the suppression of 
brothels, see Prostitution. 

In Scotland the remedies provided in cases of 
nuisance are substantially the same as in England ; 
and the Public Health Act of 1867 consolidates 
the statutory powers of local authorities. As to 
Ireland, see the Public Health Act of 1878. The 
United States law closely follows the English law ; 
in the legislation of some states the term is used 
in a narrower sense to denote houses of ill-fame, 
&c. The poweis of municipal authorities are de- 
fined by the law of the state to which they belong. 

Nnklia, a town of Russian Transcaucasia, in 
Elizabethpol ; it is on the southern slope of Can- 
I casus, amt 120 miles E. of Tiliis. Pop. 24,994. 

Nullification, in the history of the United 
States, refers especially to the action of the legis- 
lature of South Carolina in 1832, declaring certain 
acts of congress unconstitutional and therefore 
null and void. In 1828 congress passed wliat 
became known as the ‘tariff of abominations, ’ 
which discriminated unfairly against the people of 
the southern states. There cotton was the staple 
product, and any step tending to impose restric- 
tions ou the commercial intercourse with Europe, 
where its principal markets lay, was bitterly 
opposed ; whereas in the north, with its manufac- 
turing interests, a protectionist policy had steadily 
grown in favour. In 1832 congress readjusted the 
tariff, modifying some of the objectionable features, 
hut still leaving the southerners unjustly treated. 
In November a state convention in South Carolina 
passed an ordinance nullifying the tariff of 1828 
and 1832, and declaring their right and intention, 
in the event of any attempt at coercion, to with- 
draw from the Union and organise a separate 
government. In December President Jackson 
( f[. v. ) issued a vigorous proclamation against the 
ordinance, and the governor of South Carolina 
replied with a counter-pioelamation, and volun- 
teers, in addition to the state militia, were organ- 
ised to resist the national government. But in 


February 1833 Clay, the ‘gieat pacificator,’ inti o- 
dueed a Compromise Bill, providing for the giadnal 
l eduction by the year 1842 of all higher duties to 
20 per cent. ; congress pawd thb on March 2, and 
on March 13 the South Carolina convention le- 
pealed the oulinance of nullification and .-pce^imi. 
Sec C-U.uorx ; and for the whole question out of 
which this movement grew, see ST vacs’ ItliiHTs. 

Xuiliailtia, the chief town of the Celtiliei i/in 
people called Arevaci, in Hispania Tauaeonenris, 

1 was situated on a steep bill on the Duiins (Douiu), 
in the neighbourhood of the tuescnt Si ilia in Old 
Castile. The site is probably maikecl by the 
piesent Puente de Guarray. Numautiu is* cele- 
lnated for the hemic resistance which it made to 
the Romans After a siege of fifteen months, in 
the coulee of which famine and the sword had left 
alive very few of its 8000 brave defender, it was 
taken and destroyed by Scipio the younger, 134 AO. 
Scipio’n army numbeied no fewer than 00,000 men. 

Nlima PompiliilS, in the legendaiy liistmy 
of Rome, its second king, the successor of Romulus. 
He was a native of Cures in the Sabine country, 
and was uuivcisally leveienced for his wisdom arid 
piety. Unanimously elected king liy the Roman 
people, lie soon justified by liis conduct the wisdom 
of their choice. Aftei dividing the lands which 
Romulus had conquered, lie proceeded, with the 
assistance of the nymph Egeria, who gave him 
inteivievvs in a glove neai the city, to diavv up 
religions institutions for his subjects, and thus 
stands out in the primitive legend as the author of 
the Roman ceremonial law. His leign lasted for 
thii tv-nine years, and was a golden age of peace 
and happiness. 

Numbers. .See 1 ’ent.vteuuh, Bible, Apoca- 
lyptic Number. 

Numbers, Theory of, the most subtle and 
intricate, and at the .same time one of the most 
extensive brandies of mathematical analysis. It 
treats primarily of the forms of numbers, and of the 
properties at once deducible from these forms ; hut 
its principal field is the theory of equations, in as 
far as equations are soluble m whole numbers or 
rational fractions, and more particularly that branch 
known as Indeterminate Equations. Closely allied 
to this branch aie those problems which are usually 
grouped under the Diophautine Analysis (q.v. ), a 
class of problems alike iuteiesting and difficult ; 
and of which tile following are examples : ( 1 ) Find 
the numbers the sum of whose squares shall be a 
square number; a condition satisfied liy 5 and 12, 
8 and 15, 9 and 4(1, Ac. (2) Find three square 
numbers in arithmetical progression; Answer, 1, 25, 
and 49 ; 4, 100, 190, &c. 

Forms of Numbers are certain algebraic formulas, 
which, by assigning to the letters successive 
numerical values from 0 upwards, are capable of 
producing all numbers without exception — e.g. by 
giving to m the successive values 0, 1, 2, 3, Ac., in 
any of the following groups of formulas, 2m, 2m + 

1 ; 3 m , 3 in + 1, 3 m + 2 ; im , ' ini ■+ 1, im + 2, 
4 m + 3, we can produce the natural series of 
numbers. These formulas are based on the self- 
evident principle that the remainder after division 
is less than the divisor, and that consequently 
every number can he represented in tlie form of 
tiie product of two factors + a number le-s than 
the smaller factor. 

By means of these formulas many properties of 
numbers can be demonstrated without difficulty. 
To give a few examples. (1) The product of two 
consecutive numbers is divisible by 2: Let 2m be 
one number, then the other is either 2 m + 1 or 
2m - 1, and the product 2m(2m ± 1 ) contains 2 as 
a factor, and is thus divisible by 2. (2) The product 
of three eomerutire numbers is divisible by 6: Let 
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3/)i be one of the numbeis (ns in every triad uf con- 
secutive liuinlier.s one must he a multiple of 3), 
then the others are either 3/n - 2, 3 m - 1 ; 3m 1, 
3 m + 1 ; or 3 m + 1, 3m h 2. In the lirst and thinl 
eases the pioposition is manifest, as (3m - 2) 
(3 m - 1 ) and (3 in + 1) (3m + 2) are each divisible 
by 2, anil therefore their product into 3 in is divisible 
by (> ( = 1.2.3). In the second case the product is 
3m (3 m - 1) (3m + 1), or 3m(f)m J - 1), where 3 is a 
factor, and it is necessary to show that m ( 9 m- - I ) 
is divisible by 2 : if m be even, Lhe thing is proved ; 
but if odd, then in 1 is odd, 9m- is odd, and 9 m J - 1 
is even ; lienee in tins case also the proposition is 
true. It can similarly bo proved that the product 
of four consecutive mini bins is divisible by 2-1 
(=1. 2.3.4), of live consecutive liumbeis by 120 
( = 1.2.3.4.3), and so on generally. These pro- 
positions form the basis for proof of many properties 
of numbers, such as that the dillbrenee of the 
squares of any two odd numbers is divisible by 8. 
The dill'cieuco between a number and its cube is 
the pioduet of three consecutive numbcis, and is 
consequently (sec above) always divisible by (i. 
Any prime number which, when divided by 4, 
loaves a remainder unity, is the sum of two square 
numbers : thus, 41 = 215 + 1(1 = 3 2 t 4 2 , 233 = 109 
+ 04 = 13- + 8 J , &c. 

Besides these there are a great many interesting 
pioporlics of numbers which defy classification ; 
such as that the snm of the odd numbers beginning 
with unity is a square number ( the square of the 
number of teims added) — i.e. 1 + 3 + 5 = 9 = 3-’, 
1 + 3 + 5 l- 7 )- 9 = 25 = 0 J , <&e. ; and the sum of 
the cubes of the natural numbers is the squaio of 
the sum of (he numbers -i.e. 1 J + 2 3 + 3' 1 = 1 + 8 
+ 27 = 3Q = ( i + 2 + 3 ) 2 , l' 1 + 2 J + 3 3 + 4 a = 109 
= ( 1 + 2 l- 3 + 4) a , &e. 

Numbers arc divided into prime and composite — 
prime numbers being those which contain no factor 
greater than unity, composite numbers those which 
are the product of two (not reckoning unity) or 
moie factors. The number of primes is unlimited, 
and so consequently are the others. The product of 
any number of consecutive numbers is even, as also 
are the squares of all even numbers; while the 
product of two odd numbers, or the squares of 
odd numbers, are odd. Every composite number 
can be put under the form of a product of powers 
of numbers ; thus, 144 = 2* x 3'-, or generally, 
n = u’ , ,b q .r , where a, b, and c are prime numbers, 
and the number of the divisors of swell a composite 
number is equal to the product (p + 1) (q + 1) 
(r + 1 ), unity and the number itself being included. 
In the case of 144 the number of divisors would be 
(4 + 1) (2 + 1 ), or 5 x 3, or 15, which we find by 
trial to be the case. Perfect numbers are those 
which are equal to the sum of their divisors ( tbo 
number itholf being of course excepted); thus, 
G = 1 + 2 + 3, 28 = 1 + 2 + 4 + 7 + 14, and 490 
are peifect numbers. Amicable numbers are pairs 
of numbeis, either one of the pair being equal to 
the sum of the divisors of the other ; thus, 220 
(=1+2 + 4 hot 10 + 11 + 20 + 22 + 44 + 55 
+ 110 = 284) and 2S4 ( = X -i- 2 + 4 + 71 + 142 = 
220) are amicable numbers. For othei series of 
numbers, see FigURATE Numlikk.s. 

The most ancient writer on the theory of numbers 
was Diophantus, who nourished in the 3d century, 
and the subject received no further development 
till the time of Vieta and Fermat (n.v.), who 
greatly extended it. Euler next added his quota, 
and was followed by Lagrange, Legendre, and 
Gauss, who in turn successfully applied themselves 
to the study of numbers, awl brought the theory 
to its present state. Cauchy, Libri, and Gill (in 
America) have also devoted themselves to it with 
success. 

Sea Barlow’s, Theory of Numbers (1811); Logonclro’s 


Essaisurla Thiorie da, Nombres (3d ed. Paris min 
and Gauss’s Disqnisitinnes Arithmetical (1K01- 
1SG0; Fr. trails. 1807); H. J. S. Smith, m ' S r7lt 
Hi ports { 1859-Go) ; Cayley, in Brit. Ass. Reports (1875) 

Numerals. The invention of signs to renre 
sent numbeis is doubtless much older than anv 
form of writing. But the origin of counting such 
ms would involve the use of signs, is not so ancient 
as might be thought; the power of apprehendin', 
even comparatively small numbeis conies but late 
in the development from savage to civilised life 
Even yet the aborigines of Australia work ivitli 
only the numbers 1 and 2 ; 3 lining 2 and 1 or 1 
and 2 ; 4 being 2 and 2 ; and, as a rule, no 
Australian ldack can count as high as 7. ’q'| le 
eailiest visible signs are doubtless the lingers held 
up ; and the denary system of notation is due to 
the fact that we have ten lingers. The uule method 
oi linger-eounting lias been developed into a highly, 
complicated system of reckoning, still in use in 
eastern Europe by pedlars ; various positions and 
arrangements of the ten digits allowing of reckon- 
ing as high as 10,000. For permanent pm poses a 
system of single strokes is the most obvious 
method ; and series of strokes as high ns four or 
live are found in various countries in old inscrip, 
turns. But strokes, when numerous, are incon- 
venient and confusing ; hence additional symbols 
are found to make their appearance for 5, 10, 100, 
and 1000. In Babylonian inscriptions two Cunei- 
forms (q. v. ) serve to oxpioss all the numbers fiom 

I to 99. The Egyptian scheme is explained and 
illustrated at HnoiuiGLYl'lllUS ( Vol. V. p. 707); and 
from tbc.se hieroglyphs were derived the Plncnieian, 
1’almyi one, and Syriac numerals. 

After alphabetic writing was in use, the alpha- 
betic signs obviously lent themselves to employ- 
ment ns numerals— either following the order of 
the letters, each having a successively greater value 
than its predecessor ; or the initial letter of the 
word for the several numbers might be used. Tims, 
according to the latter method, the Greek inscrip- 
tions used I for 1, II (J1 Arc) for 5, A {A<lm)i m 10, 

II (the old sign for the rough breathing in "Eimtov ) 
for 100, X ( XAioi ) for 1000, and Jit ( M fpioi) for 10,000. 
Then a II wiLli a A inscribed in it stood for 50 
(5 x 10), and with II inscribed (5 x 100) for 500. 
In this connection lhe capitals or uncials weie used 
of course. Otherwise, following simply the oulei 
of the letters, the twenty -four letters of the Ionic 
alphabet were used for the numbers 1 to 24 ; the 
books of tbo Iliad, for example, aie often thus 
liumbeied. But a more ingenious method was 
soon adopted by the Greeks, uh also by the 
Hebrews. Tbo alphabet (cursive) was divided 
into throe groups, of which tlio first did duty for 
the units, the second for the tens, the next for 
hundreds. The Hebrew square character lmd 
twenty-two distinct letteis, and double foims for 
live of them, so that three groups, each of nine 
characters, were available. The Greek alphabet, 
as ultimately arranged, had twenty-four letters; 
the three additional Higns required to make up 
three nines were obtained by keeping two of the 
old Pluenieian letters f or v (soo JOiUAMMA) for 6, 
and 5 or 4 (kopli) for 90, and adding the super- 
fluous sibilant ^ (sampi) for 900. Then a to 0 were 
1 to 9 ; from i to kopli wore 10 to 90 ; p to sampi 
wore 100 to 900. The thousands were made by 
subscribing an i beneath the units ; thus ,a was 
1000; ,aa>0a is 1891. Sometimes a sort of alge- 
braic method was employed for larger numbeis ; 
/3M = (2 x 10,000) 20,000. 

The cumbrous Koman method of using the 
capitals is familiar enough to ourselves yet. The 
C lias been understood to be the initial of centum, 
and M of mills. But some (as Canon Taylor) con- 
tend Unit the Latins, when they dropped the Greek 
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phi, rhi, ami thrhi as phonetic signs, letained them 
as numci.tlb, with arbitral v values. In this case the 
C -would he originally ©, assimilated to C, because 
C was the initial of centum. The old ®, used for [ 
1000, came to he wiitten C1J, aftei wards con- 
founded with CO or M , the initial of mile. The 
L would he a derivative from an old Chalcidian 
form ok i hi, iuscrihed for lapidaiy purposes A, and [ 
then simplified. Those who do not accept the 
theory uf the dropped Cheek letteis suppose that 
M is'fiom a circle with a vertical stroke, the C a 
ciiele with a horizontal stroke or a cross, 0. Tire 
X, V, and L might all come from this letter. In 
any case, X is twice V (whether or not the latter 
originated in the hand held with the thirmh to one 
aide and the other lingers together); and D (for 
,300 ) or ID is half Cl J. See the articles in this 
work on the letteis C, I), L, and M. 

It is doubtful how far the Abacus (fj.v. ) has to 
do with the development of the system ol numerals, 
in which the value of the cipher depends on its 
position. Theie weie abaens hoards so arranged 
that the fust column meant units, the second tens, 
the third hundreds, the fourth thousands; oi, 
conveisely, a method of writing numbers derived 
from this was actually used in 
c xj l Europe in the middle ages ; we 

— — — “i ■ - show the columnar airungcment 

yj y n simplif y ing the reading in the 

Vi IV several cases, Got, 030, G04, o 4. 

V IV _ In the decimal scheme of 

figures as now used by us, the 
nine nnmerals with tire zero, which enables the 
value of the position to he secured without abacus 
or columnar airangement, am known as the Arabic 
numerals, hut are unquestionably of Indian origin. 
From India they were apparently brought to ling- 
dad after the middle of the 8th century, and their 
value and use was set forth early next century by 
the Arab mathematician Abu Ja'far Mohammed 
lien Musa, or Al-Kharizmi (‘native of Khvvaiizm ' 
—Khiva); whence the system came to lie known 
in Europe, where it became familiar in the 12tb 
century as Algorism (erroneously' Algorithm). 
The earliest European forms of these characters are 
found in MSS. of the 12th century ; by the 14th 
they were practically of the same shape as now. 
The 12th century numerals are evidently foi ms of 
the Globar or western Arabic numerals used in 
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it, Indian, lOfch century ; i, Gobar, 10th ceutui'y ; 
c, European, 12th century. 

Persia in the 10th century. These can he traced 
to tiie contemporary Indian Devanagaii numerals, 
which again are as certainly based on an old series 
of characters used in cave-inscriptions in the 1st 
and 2d centuries. These Canon Taylor contends 
are (mainly, at least) degraded forms of the Indo- 
Bactrian alphabet. See Alphabet, VoI. I. p. 188. 
The modern arithmetic was not practised in Eng- 
land till about the middle of the 16th century, 
and for a long time after its introduction was 
taught only in the universities. 

The decimal system, possessing only nine sym- 
bols— viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 (called the nine 
digits) — adopts the principle of giving to each 
symbol or ‘figure’ two values, one the absolute 
value, and the other a value depending upon its 


position, a figure- mined one place to the left being 
held to he inci ea-ed in value ten time-. M hen 
-neb a number a- 0473 is analysed, it i- seen to 
mean (6 times 1000) - |4< lull) - 17 -.10) r (3 z 
. 1); and 0004 becomes (0 r. 1000) — (4 , 1). In 
tliis lattei instance the peculiar impoitance of the 
figure 0 is seen (see Di.civi u, KvsTilM). 

It should he mentioned that Emopcuu nations 
do not all lead the numeiah in the -aiiie way, as 
regards larger numbei'. Let is take the lignins 
36, 084,703, 204, 304 ; these, lead aftei the fashion of 
the Fieueh and othei continental anthmetici.ms, 
aie fifty-six trillions, eighty-four billion ■>, se\en- 
lmndml-and-si\ty-tluee millions, two-hundied-and- 
; four thousands, five-huudied-und-four units; and 
so also in America. In Britain, instead of billions, 
we hare, accoiding to the cm rent usage, thousands 
of millions ; after this, tens of thousands of millions 
and hundreds of thousands of millions, and then 
billions, which are the same as the Flench trillions. 
The above number, accoiding to the British mode, 
would lie lead tifty-six billion s, eighty -four-thou- 
.sand-soven-lmnihed-and-sixty -three millions, tyvo- 
lmndred -and -four thousands, fi ve-liundied-and-fuur 
units. The British trillion has nineteen figmes, the 
continental inis thnteeu. 

As to the Indian ongin of oui numeral-, ste I anon 
Tayloi, The Aljikuhit ( 1883 ; yol. u. li. 20.121,3); 
Woepke, Muunii e sin In Piopwjationdes Cfujjru Initials 
(180.1); Burnell, .S until Indian Puhioijmplnj (ls74) . 
Ticutlein, UisrluiiiO inisrir j&ihlstichta (1873). 

Nuillidia (Ur. Nomadm, ‘land of Nomads'), 
the name given by the Romans to a pait of the 
north coast of Africa, coue-spoiuling to some extent 
with the modem Algiers, and lying between 
Mauritania and the Roman province of Africa ; on 
the south it reached to the chains of Mount Atlas. 
The inhabitants of Numidia, as of Mauritania, 
belonged to the race from which the modem 
Berbers are descended. They were a wailike nice, 
and excelled as hoisenien, tint were ptoverhially 
faithless and unset upuloits. Uf their tribes the 
Mussi/li in the east and the Mihmsi/U in the 
west were the most powerful. In the giand 
struggle between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans they’ at first fought on the side of the 
former, hut subsequently the king of the Eastern 
Numidians, Massinissn, joined the Romans, and 
rendered them effectual service ill the wai with 
Hannibal. Favomed by the comjueims, he united 
all Numidia under his sway. Uf his succe-suis in 
this kingdom Jngurtha and Juba are the most 
famous. After the victory of Ctesarover Julia I. 
in the African war Numidia became a Roman 
province (40 u.c.); but Augustus afterwards gave 
the western part, with Mauritania, to Julia II., 
and the name Numidia become limited to the 
eastern part. Among important places vveie Hippo 
Regius, Zama, and Cirta (the residence of the 
Numidian kings), afterwards called Constautina, a 
name still preserved in Constantine. For the 
modern history- of Numidia, see Algieks. 

Numismatics ( Gr. nrniima , from nemos, Taw,’ 
‘a legally cunent coin’) is the science which 
embraces the study of the current coins of all 
nations. In the wider, though less accurate, accepta- 
tion of the term it includes also that of medals, 
both artistic and historical. The various hianclies 
of numismatics are (1) Greek, Rhcenician, &c. ; 
(2) Roman and Byzantine; (3) Mediluval and 
Modern; and (4) Oriental. The chief value of 
numismatics consist-- in the light which coins 
throw upon history. The secondary importance 
of the science is purely aitistic. The study of 
coins is also of great use in elucidating the mytho- 
logy of the ancients, in fixing the cluonology 
of the different systems of alphabetical writing 
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(Palseogruphy), and in indicating the origin and 
gradual extension over tliu civilised world of the 
] ii ineipal systems of weighing the precious metals 
(Metrology), Historically, coins are of the 
utmost impoitanee as being contemporary and 
authentic documents furnishing us with in ninny 
cases the only means of ascertaining the names of 
obscure cities and peoples, together with the 
chronological succession of Lhoir kings, tyrants, 
or chief-magistrates. Aitistieally, they faithfully 
record the successive phases of art from its earliest 
beginnings to its culminating point, and through 
all the htages of its decline, subseouent temporary 
revival, ami second decadence, to the present day. 

1. Greek L'uiiix. — The use of the precious metals 
as mediums of exchange may be tiaeed back to the 
remotest ages of which we possess any historical 
accounts. ' Thus, for instance, we lead that 
Abraham was ' very rich in cattle, in silver, and in 
gold ’ ((leu. xiii. '2; xxiv, 3o), and in the account 
of his purchase of the cave of Maehpelah (don. 
xviii. Hi) it is stated that ‘Abraham weighed to 
Kphrmi four hundred shekels of silver r.urrent with 
the men hunt.’ This use of gold and silver as 
uncoined money, weighed in the balance, must, 
however, be carefully distinguished from its use as 
1 e.uin ,’ a word which implies that the ingot or piece 
of melnl is impressed with an olliuial device, mark, 
or ‘ ti/pc,’ serving the purpose of a guarantee of just 
weight and value. ‘So far as we have any know- 
ledge,’ says Herodotus (i. 9-1), ‘the Lydians were 
the liist nation to introduce the use of gold and 
silver coin.’ The adoption of this apparently 
simple means of facilitating exchanges appears to 
have been due in the first instance to the custom 
of depositing treasure for safe custody in the sacred 
temples of (lie gods. Ingots or small lumps of 
gold or silver, committed to the care of Us* priests, 
were consecrated to the local divinity by being 
impressed with a badge or symbol, usually the 
head of some sacred animal. These pieces of metal 
were subsequently put into circulation, the sacred 
badge being known and accepted in (lie district as 
a reliable guarantee of value. The earliest Lydian 
coins which have been handed down to our times 
belong probably to the reign of Gyges, who 
ascended the throne about 700 li. n. They are 
bean-slmped lumps of the native Lydian gold ore, 
which contained a large admixture of silver, and 
went by the name of e/tu'/ntm or pale gold. The 
face or ubvertr of the coin heals the figure of a lion, 
the sacred symbol of the goddess Cybele, and the 
mvr.te consists merely of the impress of the rude 
unengraved punch or nail-head which served to 
keep the ingot in its place while it was being 
struck. The ingot, held in position by a pair of 
tongs, was placed on this square nail-head, and on 
the top of the ingot the engraved die was laid 
while the numeyer struck it with successive blows 
of a heavy sledge-hammer until the impressions of 
the engraved die on the obverse and of the square 
nail-head on the reverse were brought into snllicient 
relief and intaglio respectively. 

Those one-sided coins with an intaglio or ‘ incuse ’ 
square on the reverse are characteristic of the early 
stages of the art of coining not only in Lydia, hut 
in all the ( freek cities, for the use of coined money 
rapidly spread from Lydia over all the coasts and 
islands of the -Kgean Sea, each city issuing money 
hearing the symbol of its local divinity. In Greece 
proper the earliest coins were of silver, and are 
said to have been struck by Pheidon, king of Argos, 
They bear the symbol of a tortoise, a creature 
sacred to the goddess Aphrodite, in whoso temple 
at riCgiuu tliesu earliest Greek coins were issued. 
On tliis occasion it is related that Pheidon hung 
up in the temple of the goddess Hera at Argos 
specimens of the cumbrous bronze and iron bars, 



before bis time, in memory of the old older 'f 
things. l'Tom the time of Pheidon onwards the 
coinage of Greece and of the East may lie eliixsiliM 
historically in the following eight periods . ‘ ‘ ea 

(i.) 700-480 U. CJ.— Period of archaic art, eil( ii n „ 
with the Persian wars.— The art work on the coins 
of these two centuries is characterised at liist by ■, 
rude strength of style, and aftei wards by a gvartwal 
development into clearly-defined forms, ’xvliieli 
however, are always distinguishable by their 
angularity and stillness from the freer work of 
later times. Thus, for instance, the eye of the 
human face is always drawn, even when in jnoflie 
as if seen from the front; both corners Leinr’r 
visible, while the mouth wears the iixed and 
formal smile with which we are familiar un the 
Egyptian monuments. Towards the end of the 
archaic period a type in relief begins to appear 
within the incuse square of the reverses. The coins 
which circulated most widely were, in silver, those 
of vEgina with the tortoise above referred to; the 
leiradrachms of Athens, first, introduced by , Solon 
500 li.o., obverse, head of Athena, reverse, oivl 
the sacred bird ol that goddess; and, in gold, tile 
famous Daiics, on which the Puisiau king is 
represented as a kneeling archer. In the west the 
chief coins were those of the Greek colonies in 
Southern Italy, Sybnris, Croton, Tnientum, (he, , 
which di Her from those of Gieeee proper in having 
the figures on the inverse in intaglio instead of in 
relief. 

(ii.) 480 400 li.o. — l’eiiod of transitional anil 
early line art, to Hie end of the Athenian supremacy. 
— ‘J’lie coins of ibis period are characterised by "a 
greal aihanee in the technical skill with which 
the dies were engraved. The name of the city or 
of the ehief-imigistrato now occurs frequently on 
the reverse, usually in ail abbreviated form. 

In Asia Minor the chief coinage of this period is 
the eloclrum currency of the Horn ishiug commercial 
city of Gyziens on the Propontis, so often alluded 
to under the name of ‘ (.'yzicenc staters ' by Xeno- 
phon and other historians. In Greece proper the 
Athenian money was Htill the chief, though by no 
means the only medium of exchange, and in' the 
West the Corinthian staters, with the figure of 
Pegasus on the obverse, had a wide circulation, 
In Sicily Syracuse alibi ds a larger variety of types 
than any other Greek city, I hough the finest speci- 
mens of the Syracusan monetary art fall into the 
next period. 

(iii.) 400 38(1 n.o. — Period of finest art, age of 
the Sparlan and Theban supremacies, and of Philip 
of Macedon.— The art of die-engraving attained in 
this period a higher point of excellence than it has 
ever since reached, ‘The coin-types are remark- 
able fm sculpturesque reserve, intensity of action, 
or rich and varied ornamentation, according to the 
requirements of the subject represented. These 
are most frequently ideal heads of divinities on the 
obverses, and mythological llguies on the reverses, 
or agonistic types referring to the local games and 
religious festivals, such as the victorious qundrigfc 
on the famous Syracusan medallions, which nye 
generally recognised as the finest and most beauti- 
fully executed coins that have ever been struck. 
In this age the practice of coining money had 
become universal ; the number of mints throughout 
the oivilised world was enormous, every little town 
striking its own ‘ autonomous ’ silver or bronze, 
and, in some eases, gold currency. In European 
Greece the gold staters of Philip of Macedon 
obtained a wide circulation, and his conquests in 
Greece gradually put an end to the independent 
issues in that country. i 

( iv. ) 330-280 b.(J. — P eriod of later line art; age 
of Alexander the Great and the Diadochi, cliarac- 
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i termed by the introduction of the portrait of the 
I j-eh'ning monarch in place of the head of the 
i divinity on the obverse. — Before Alexander’s time 
, no tyrant, however despotic, iiad ever ventured to 
; place his own head upon the coinage of the state, 

I for hitherto the coinage had continued to maintain 
intact its oiiginal religious character. The regal 
{ money of Alexander and his successors now gradu- 
ally superseded the autonomous coinage of the 
smaller Greek states, except in the west, which 
was beyond the sphere of Alexander's conquests, 
and where the cities of Italy and Sicily continued 
to strike gold and silver until they were in turn 
brought under subjection by the growing power of 
Home (see below). 

(v.-vii.) 280 B.c. to the Clnistian era.— Periods of 
early and later decline ; age of the Epigoni, the 
Attalids, and of Mithradates the Great. — The 
silver and gold coinage during these three cen- 
turies is almost exclusively regal, and presents us 
with a remarkable series of lifelike portraits of 
the long succession of the Seleucid kings of Syria, 
of the Ptolemies of Egypt, of the kings of Maceilon, 
of Pontus and Bithynia, of the Attalids of Perga- 
mum, and of the successors of Alexander in 
Northern India, many of whom arc known to us 
only from their coins. The chief characteris- 
tic of the art of numismatic portraiture, 
which attained its highest perfection about 
250 b.c. , is its realism, which is carried in 
some cases almost to the verge of brutality, 
as for instance on the tefcradrachms of some 
of the kings of Pontus, the ancestors of 
Mithradates the Great. It is to this period 
that the earliest coins of the Jews belong— 
the well-known shekels of Israel, struck at 
Jerusalem bv Simon Maceabteus, 143-135 b.c. 
Among the latest portraits on Greek coins is 
that of the famous Cleopatra on a coin of 
Ascalon. She is represented with wide-open 
and eager eyo», a prominent and slightly 
aquiline nose, and a large and expressive 
mouth, hut with none of the seductive beauty 
which we should expect to find on the coins of this 
fascinating princess. Among the non-regat coins 
of the 2d century li.c. the large tetradrachms of 
some of the Greek cities of the western coast of 
Asia Minor, which regained their freedom after 
the defeat of Antioclms the Great by the Romans, 
190 B.C., are worthy of note; those of Cyme, 
Myiina, Smyrna, and Magnesia being especially 
remarkable. Throughout the greater part of this 
period Athens continued to coin very plentifully 
Iter tetradrachms with the helineted head of the 
chryselephantine statue of Athena Parthenos by 
Phidias oil the obverse. These coins formed the 
chief currency for the trade between Europe and 
the East. 

(viii.) From the Christian era to the reign of the 
Emperor Gallienus. — During this period of nearly 
three centuries the Romans permitted the Greek 
cities in the eastern half of the empire to strike 
bronze money for local use. It is known to col- 
lectors as the ‘ Greek imperial ’ coinage. Artistically 
it is quite without interest, but archipologically it 
is perhaps more important than the matchless silver 
and gold currency of the free and independent cities 
of more ancient times. The Greek imperial coins 
illustrate the local festivals, religious rites, and 
municipal institutions which prevailed in the out- 
lying provinces of the Roman empire, and are also 
oE value as recording the names of the successive 
chief-magistrates and high officials of the various 
cities, who appear to have been responsible for the 
coinage in each locality. 

II. Homan and Byzantine Coins. — The Romans 
for the first four centuries of their history had no 
regular coinage, the chief medium of exchange 


being bronze, ciiculnting by weight, w's rink, in 
lumps of irregular form. It was probably about 
the middle of the 4th century B.c. that the pound- 
weight of bronze (12 oz. ) was first cast into large 
unwieldy pieces of ciicul.tr shape, ctes yrnve, 
having on the olnersc a head of Janus, aiul on 
the reverse the prow of a galley. This was the 
Libral As ; and its divisions were the Semis (0 oz.), 
the Triens (4 oz.), the (Riadraus (3 oz.), the Sex- 
tans (2 oz.), ami the L'ncia (1 o/..), each of which 
bore a distinct type and mark of value. As time 
went on the As was gradually reduced in weight 
until (circa 204 jj.C.) it stood at no more than 2 oz. 
At this point the law stepped in and endeavoured 
to check the further debasement of the coin by 
fixing the weight legally at 2 oz. (sextantal reduc- 
tion ), and by issuing for the fiv-t time a silver coin, 
the 1 lenarius, equivalent to ten as-es. The fractions 
of the silver piece were the (juinaiius (live asses) 
and the Sestertius (two and a half asoes). In 217 
li.c. the weight of the as was fiuther legally 
reduced to 1 oz. (uncial reduction), and again in 
3D B.c. to half an ounce (.seinuiicial reduction). 
All these successive reductions were financial ex- 
pedients, the object of which was to hring a little 
order into the state currency, which continually 



tended to become more and more deteriorated. 
The types of the silver coins, at first constant and 
uniform, were subsequently varied according to 
the pleasure of the triumviri mandates, as the 
officers were called who were entrusted with the 
supervision of the coinage. The long series of the 
Republican silver money, which extends from 2(14 
b.c. to Imperial times, is now inconectly known 
as the Consular or Family series, because the t>pes 
usually allude to events connected with the family 
history of the triumviri won dales. The Imperial 
series commenced in 2 B.c., when Augustus 
abolished the office of flic inoneturii and reserved 
for himself all rights connected with the coinage 
of gold and silver, though leaving to the senate 
the privilege of striking bronze, which was hence- 
forth distinguished by the letters S.C. (Senatus 
Ctmsulto). All coins now bore the portrait of the 
reigning emperor, or of some member of the im- 
perial family, and on the reverse, for the most 
part, allegorical personifications, representations 
of historical events, architectural monuments, or 
public buildings. Their inscriptions furnish us 
with the exact date of issue. The chief denomi- 
nations were, in gold, the aureus; in silver, the 
denarius ; and iu bronze, the sestertius (now known 
as the large bronze), tariffed at four asses; the 
dupondius (middle bronze.), two asses; and the as 
and its divisions (small bronze). The large bronze 
from Augustus to Conunodns supplies ns with a 
magnificent series of imperial portiaits, but from 
Septimius Eevems onwards there is a rapid deteri- 
oration both in art and workmanship. From the 
reign of Cavacalla to that of Diocletian the utmost 
! disorder prevailed in the coinage, each successive 
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emperor debasing it more and more, until the so- 
called silver denarius became merely a copper coin 
washed with tin. In 296 A.D. Diocletian entirely 
reformed the currency, which was again modified 
by Constantine, who reduced the weight of Lhe 
aureus from sixty to seventy-two to the pound. 
The new gold piece was henceforth known as the 
Solidus, and it maintained its full weight and 
purity of metal as long as the empire lasted. 
This coin received in western Europe the name 
of Bezant or Byzant, from Byzantium 01 Constant- 
inople, the capital of the eastern empire. The 
types of the coins of the Christian emperors 
retained for a time their pagan character, though 
little by little Christian symbolism crept in, until 
at length all pagan influence disappeared, and 
figures of Christ and tire Virgin look the jilace 
of tlie allegorical representations of pagan times. 
The Latin language in the inscriptions on Byzan- 
tine coins continued to he used until the latter 
part of the 11 111 century, when it was finally dis- 
placed by the Greek. 

HI. Medi/cral and Modern Coins. — The coinage 
of western Europe, down to the time of Charle- 
magne, consisted mostly of imitations of the Byzan- 
tine coins. That emperor (cirra 708 A.D.) intro- 
duced a now silver coin called the now denier, 
which soon came into general use. 

linr/lish. — The denier was introduced into Eng- 
land, under the name of the penny, by Oft'a, king of 
Mercia ( ub. 794 ), previous to whose time the currency 
of the Anglo-Saxons had consisted of small silver 
coins (sm/tti/x) and copper coins ( sti/eas ), which 
were rude copies of the Merovingian money. 
Under the Anglo-Saxon and early Norman kings 
local mints were established at all' the considerable 
towns in England, and the penny bore on its 
reverse both the name of the town and of the 
monoyor by whom it was struck. The earliest 
English gold coins were struck by Henry III., lmt 
gold money did not come into general use until 
the reign of Edward III., who introduced the gold 
noble ( (is. 8d. ) and the gold florin (Os.), with their 
divisions. This king also first struck multiples of 
the penny, //mats (Id.) and hidf-gru/its. Edward 
IV. added new denominations called the rose noble 
and the angel , so called from its type, St Michael 
slaying the dragon. With the accession of Lhe 
Tudor dynasty authentic portraits of the reigning 
sovereign make their first appearance on the coins 
of the realm, and many new denominations, such 
as ryals or sovereigns in gold, and crowns, half- 
crowns , shillings, &c. in silver, were added, tn 
the time of Charles I. we note a remarkable im- 
provement in Lhe art of die-engraving, of which 
the celebrated Oxford crown is a good example ; 
on tlie obverse of which is Iho king on horseback, 
with a view of the city of Oxford in the distance. 
In this reign a Frenchman named Briot, employed 
in tlie English mint, introduced the use of the mill 
and smew. On the eoinH of the Commonwealth 
the inscriptions are in Englibh instead of Latin, 
and some of Cromwell's portraits by the famous 
engraver, Thomas Simon, are worthy of tlie highest 
praise. To tlie series of Charles II, belongs the 
beautiful Petition, crown, also by Simon. This 
coin takes its name from Simon’s petition to lie 
reinstated as engraver to the mint, inscribed on 
the edge : ‘ Thomas Simon most humbly prays your 
majesty to comparo this, iris Iryal piece, with the 
Dutch, and if more truly drawn and embossed, 
more gracefully ordered, and more accurately 
engraven, to lelievo him.’ In Charles II. ’s reign 
the first guineas wore struck from gold brought 
from the Guinea Coast, and copper coins, consisting 
of halfpennies and farthings, were first regularly 
established. From this time onwards the English 
coinage declines very greatly in artistic interest, 


George IV. ’s crown by I’istrucci being nerham h 
only modern piece worth noticin'- L lstle 
Scottish — The coinage of Scotland down to the 
reign of Lobcrt III. followed closely the Em-1 u 
types. From this time original designs becum» 
frequent. It reached its highest uoint f 


highest, , 

artistic excellence in the reigns of Jame^Tan!) 
Mary; and few modern pieces aie more beautif -i 

l.linn llin /iriinip/.-iiiVno /«F <\* n f lul][ 



Irish . — Tim earliest Irish coins were slnick l,v 
tlie Danish and Norse invaders, 929 1029 Thov 
were copied, as a rule, from the pennies of Ethehed 
II. After this wo have no Irish coinage until the 
partial conquest of tlie cimntiy by Henry II in 
whose icign mints were established at Dublin 
Cork, Drogheda, Limerick, Trim, Watciford, and 
Wexford. Among Lhe more modern Irish coins 
the gun-metal money of James IT. is historically 
interesting. This was ‘ money of necessity,' struck 
after iris llight from England. It was decried hi 
the reign of William and alary, and redeemed only 
at metal value. 1 


Western Iiuropc.— The mediicval and modern 
coinage of tlie. various European states, from the 
time of the issue of the new denier bv Charlemagne 
in Lhe 8th century down to the middle of the 17th 
century, is no less interesting than that of Britain, 
The Italian and Papal cuius are artistically 
superior to the, rest, especially in poitrairiue 
where the inlluencc of the Itenalssanco of art may 
he clearly traced. An important landmark in the 
numismatic history of western Europe is the re- 
introduction of gold money, dating from the fust 
issue of tiie fiorino d'oro in Florence, 1252. In 
Fiance the coins of Francis I. and Hem y II., and 
in Germany those of the Emperor Maximilian 1., 
are especially noteworthy; some of the latter 
being ascribed to the hand of Albert Diner, 
Many of the later German thalers aie also of con- 
siderable historical value, as their types record the 
chief events in tlie, history of the cities by which 
they were struck. 

IV. Oriental Coins. —Oriental coins fall into 
three principal divisions: (i.) The coins of India 
beginning with those of the successors of Alexander 
the Great in the 3rd century li.o, in Bactria and 
the Punjab, and extending down to recent times, 
The gold and silver coins of the Tallinn kings and 
oftlie Mogul emperois may lie here particularised, 
more especially the gold ruo/i urs ami silver rupees 
of Jeliangir with tlie signs of the zodiac engraved 
in hold relief. 

(ii. ) The coins of the numerous Arab dynasties 
in Asia, Africa, and Spain, consist of dinars in 
gold anil dirhems in silver. The interest of these 
Mohammedan issues is purely historical, as they 
hear no representations -of living beings, all such 
images being forbidden to true believers. Many 
of these coins possess, however, a beauty of their 
own as specimens of oriental caligrap'hy. The 
inscriptions consist of formula? of the i'aitli from 
the Koran, together with the name of Calif, iho 
place of mintage, and tlie date of issue. The Ilulic 
coins are the subject of a special article. 

(iii.) The coiris of China, Japan, and the far 
East. — Those of China date from the 7th century 
B.C., tlie earliest being in the form of tools, such 
as adzes, chisels, spades, knives, See. In tlie 1st 
century n.a these pieces arc replaced by circular 
discs of brass called cash, with a square hole in the 
centre, a form of coin which lias survived until 
quite recent years. The coins of Japan begin 
about tlie 7tb century a.d., mid are modelled on 
tlie later Chinese pattern. Among the more 
modern Japanese issues are oblong pieces of gold 
anil silver, and large oval plates, called oho- km 
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and ko-ban , some of which are more than 6 inches 
in length. Like China, Japan has now adopted a 
currency modelled on the European pattern. 

The standard works on Greek Numismatics in general 
are Eckhcl's Doctruu t Jfumortun (1792-9S); Hiunnet, 
Description dcs MOIaitlcs grecques (1807-37); B. V. 
Head, ffistoria Nvmorum (Oxford, 1SS7), and Guide 
to the Principal Gold and Silver Coins of the Ancients 
(3ded. 1R89); and the Cataloiiues of Grech Coins m the 
British Museum (1S73 ct sop). On Homan corns the 
chief works are Mommsen, Histaire dc la Monnaie 
romaine (trims, by IJlacas, Palis, 1SG3-75) ; E. Babelon, 
.Mon rune 3 de la RCpuhUque romaine (1885); and J. 
Sahutier, .Hon nates hyza/ilims (1862). On rncdi.oi.il, 
modern, and oriental coins there are L. IV. Wellenlieiui, 
Catalogue de Mommies ct MtdaiUes (1845); C, F. Kcary, 
Coinages of Western In nr ope (1S79); Coins and Medals 
(ed. by H. L.ine-Poole, 1885); J. A. Hlanchet, .V/unis- 
matique da Moycn Age ct Moderns (1890); A. Engel 
and E. Kcrrure, Traits dc N umismatique da Moycn 
Age (1891); Hurling, Annals of the Coinage of Gnat 
Britain (1840); Hawkins, Silver Coins of England 
(1887); Kenyon, Gold Coins of England (18S4); and 
tlie British Museum Catalogues of Oriental Coins , by 
S. Lane-Poole and K. >S. Poole ( 1875-90 ). 

Numiuulites, or Numjiuun.V (‘money- 
fossils’), a genus of fossil foraminifcia, the shells 
of which foim immense masses of rock of Eocene 
age. They arc circular bodies of a lenticular 
shape, varying' in magnitude from the merest 
point to the size of a florin or larger. The shell 
is composed of a series of small chambers arranged 
in a concentric manner. The growth of the shell 
does not take place only around the circumference, 
but each whoil invests all the preceding whorls, so 
as to form a new layer over the entire surface of 
the disc, thus adding to the thickness as well as 
the breadth, and giving the fossil its lenticular 

form. A thin 
intervening 
space separates 
each layer from 
the one which 
it covers, and 
this space at 
the margin 

|onn the"|iam° 

^ ; n t era;l ) c avi- 
Numiuulites. ties, however, 

seem to have 

been occupied with the living savcode, and an 
intimate connection was maintained between them 
by means of innumerable parallel tubuli, which 
everywhere pass from one surface to another, and 
which permitted the passage of the savcode as fieely 
as do the minute pores or foramina of the living 
foramiiiifera. The name is given to them from 
their resemblance to coins. The genus appears 
first in the Carboniferous system, where it is repre- 
sented by one small form. Several species are also 
met with in Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks, hut the 
genus reached its maximum in Eocene times. It 
is represented at present by only a few small forms. 

Nummulite Limestone, an important member 
of the Eocene system of southern Europe, &c., 
consists of a limestone composed of nummulites 
held together by a matrix formed of the com- 
minuted particles of their shells, and of smaller 
foraminifera. It attains a thickness of several 
thousand feet, and lias been traced over a vast 
area. It occurs on both sides of the Mediterranean 
basin, in Spain and in Morocco. It enters largely 
into the composition of the Apennines, the Alps, 
the Carpathians, and the Balkans ; it extends 
through Greece, Egypt, and Asia Minor, and 
thence through Persia and the Himalayas to the 
coasts of China and Japan. 


Allll (A.S.ii't/inu; Low Lat. minim or nonmt, 
‘mother;’ Ur. nan tie, ncnitn , ‘ aunt ; ’ Kaii-k. mend, 
a familiar word for 'mother,’ cone-ponding to 
San-lc. fata, ‘ fatliei ’ ), a member of a religious 
Older of women. The geneial eliai acleristics of 
the religious oulem will be found under the head 
Monachism (q.v. ) and nuclei those of the t-e\ei.il 
order-. Uf arrangements peculnu to the religious 
mdeis of women the most striking perliap- is the 
-trictne-s in the regularly authorised oiders of 
nuns taking solemn vow.s, nuns of the ‘cloi-tcr,’ 
or enclosure, u liich no extern is ecer permitted to 
enter, and beyond which the nuns aie never per- 
mitted to pass, without express leave uf the bishop. 
The supeiioin of contents of nuns are called hv the 
names Abbess, Piiuic-s, and, in geneial. Mother 
Superior. They are, ordinarily speaking, elected 
by chapters of their own body, with the approval 
of the bishop, unless the convent be one of the 
class called exempt houses, which aie immediately 
subject to the authority of the holy see. The 
ceremony of the solemn blessing or inauguration of 
the abbe-s is resell ed to the hi-liop, nr to a priest 
delegated by the liishop, The authority of the 
abbess over her nuns is veiy comprehensive, lint a 
precise line is diavn between her powers and those 
of the priestly office, from which she is strictly 
debarred. The name of nun is given in general to 
the sisters of all religious congregations of females 
who live in retirement and are hound by mle ; hut 
it is primitively and properly applicable only to 
sisteis of the religious outers strictly so called. In 
most cases, soon after the foundation of the orders 
for men corresponding oiders have been established 
for women. The usage- as to diet, fasting, cloth- 
ing, &e. are very various in the different com- 
munities. The veil of reception given to a postu- 
lant at the beginning of her novitiate is white ; 
that of profession, given at the end of it, is black 
in some orders, white in other.-. 

A line Dililittis, the name given to the canticle 
of Simeon (Luke, ii. 29-32). which forms pari of 
the compline office of the Roman Breviary, and ia 
retained in the evening service of the Anglican 
Church when it follows the second lesson. 

Nuncio. See Legate. 

Nuncomav. See Hastings ( Warren ). 

Auiltlytlroog ( Nandidritp ), a fortified hill in 
Mysore, 31 miles N. of Bangalore, and 4810 feet 
above the sea. The extensive fortifications on the 
plateau summit were erected by Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Sail), anil were stonuedby a British force in 
1791. The place is now used as a health-resort by 
Europeans from Bangalore. 

Nuneaton, a market-town of Warwickshire, 
on the river Anker and the Coventry Canal, 14 
miles NNW. of Rugby, 9 N. by E. of Coventry, 
and 22 E, of Birmingham. It has a good Gothic 
parish church, some remains of a 12th-century 
nunnery, with a modern church built thereon, and 
a grammar-school (1553). The ribbon manufacture 
has given place to worsted, cotton, and woollen 
spinning. ' George Eliot,’ bom at Griff, 2 miles to 
the south, went to school at Nuneaton, and here 
witnessed the riot described in Felix Holt. Pop. 
of parish ( 1851 ) 8133 ; ( 1881 ) 8465. 

Auraglie, or Nuriiag, the name of round 
toweis, in shape truncated cones, of which 3000 are 
scattered about the island of Sardinia. They vary 
from 20 to 60 feet in diameter, rise 30 or 40 feet 
above tlie ground, with two or three stories of 
domed chambers connected by a spiral staircase, 
and are made of granite, limestone, basalt, por- 
phyry, sandstone, and schist, built in regular comses 
of roughly-liewn stone, without cement. Some of 
the stones in the lower courses weigh 12 tons each. 
Believed to he of Phoenician origin, they closely 
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lesemhle the Bioelis (q.r.) of Scotland. Nnihnge 
is legauled liv some as an alioiiginal wind mean- 
ing ‘ liie-unele ’ or ‘ hearth ; ’ by some as deuveil 
fiom Ntirct , an old name of Mmoica, where sueli 
toweis (called iitlyoU) aie common. 

Soo Canon Spann’s Hnnmhi di Sm dttina ( 18(17 ) ; James 
Feij'usson’b History of Rude Stone Monuments ( 1872 ) ; 
and Lieut -col. Sir LI. L.uiibeit-Playfan’s Handbook to the 
Mahtnunuan (1S9U). 

Nur c«l-l)iu Malnuild, Mu.uk al-Adel, 
emii ami sultan of Syiia, was lioin at Damascus 
ill 1117. His father, 6m, id ed-Din Zenghi, oiigin- 
ally gover noi of Mosul and Dmibekii uudei the 
Selpik .sultans, had established Ills independence, 
ami extended bis authority ovei noithein Syi ia 
Nur ed-Din Mahmfld succeeded him in 1145, and 
changed tlie seat of gm eminent fiom Mosul to 
Aleppo Fiom this time imwanls his life was one 
long duel with the Christians — the Ciusadei.s, 
Hospitallers, Templars, and Knights of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. The most notable inci- 
dents in this contest may be buelly Mimnnuised. 
('mint Joseelm, in an attempt toieoovei his capital, 
Edessa, w r as signally discomfited under its walls, 
and bis aimy almost annihilated. This gave occa- 
sion to the second (’insade The Crusadeis weie, 
however, foiled by Nur ed Din befme Damascus, 
and, being defeated in a liumbut of eonlliels, aban- 
doned theii euterpiise The emit next eonqueicd 
Tiipolis and Antioch, the piincc of the latter tcni- 
toiy being defeated and slain in a bloody conflict 
in June 1149; and befoie 1151 all the Cluistian 
strongholds in Syria wetc in Nm od-Diu’s hands, 
lie next took possession of Damascus (which till 
this time had huen mled by an independent Scljuk 
piince) in 1153 About tliis time a tumble earth- 
quake devastated Njiitt, levelling huge lioitions of 
Antioch, Tiipolis, Hamath, llems, and oilier towns; 
and Nui ed Din devoted all his eneigies to lepaii- 
ing tho damage done. In 1157 the Cluistian oideis 
snli’eied a seveie defeat nom Paneas ; but an illness 
which inosliated tlioii enemy in 1159 enabled them 
to letake some of tlioii lost teiiitmies. Uecovei- 
ing, Nui ed-Dm soon won back what had been 
taken fiom him, and turned his attention to Egypt, 
then governed by the elleminale and degenoiate 
Fatimitos. In 1108 his Mother, Asad al-Dm 
Shirkoh, overran Egypt, but, dying soon after- 
wards, was succeeded by his nephew, the eele- 
luated Saladin (q.v.), who completed the con(|iiest 
of the countiy, and routined the Sunnite faith. 
This won fm Nui ed-Din the gintitudo of the calif 
of Bagdad, who created him .sultan of Syiia ami 
Egypt. Nur ed-Din, howevoi, giew jealous of his 
aide young lieutenant, and was preparing to march 
into Egypt in person, when he dred at Damascus in 
May 1173. This piince is one of the great heroes 
of Moslem histoiy. lie was not a savage conqueror, 
lint zealously promoted the cultivation of lire 
sciences, aits, and literatuie, and established a 
strict ailmintstiation of justice throughout his 
dominions; lie was reveicil by bis Moslem, and 
gieatly lespecteil by bis Cluistian, subjects. 

Nuremberg (Ger. Nunihery), a city in the 
Bavarian province of Middle Franconia, in a sandy 
but well cultivated district, on the little Pegnitz 
(a .snb-allluent of the Main), 95 miles N. by W. of 
Munich and 145 ESE. of Fiankfort. If is the 
quaintest and most interesting town of Germany, 
oil account of the wealth of medi.cval aicliitoetiue 
which it presents in its iiiany-lowereil walls, its 
gateways, its picturesque stieets with their gabled 
liouse-fionts, its inidges, and its beautiful Gothic 
fountains. The Burg or royal palace, built (c. 
1024-1108) liy Conrad II. anil Fiedeiick Barbarossa. 
commands a glorious view of the sunounding 
countiy, and is rich in paintings and wood- 


carvings ; ill its couifyaul is a coeval linden t,w 
Of eight line chinches the two linest aie St T q kT 
icnce (1274-1477), with two noble toweis 033 i '. 
high, exquisite stained glass, the famous 
tabernacle (141)5-1500) by Adam Kiall'l, and it. 
wood-can High of Veit .Stoss; and St’ Selnb ! 
(1. 1225-1377), with the superb shrine of XL? 
Viscbei. Utliei noLowm lhy objects aie the Italian 
Renaissance town ball (1022); the new- law com ts 
(1877); the gymnasium, founded by Melanclithon 
(1520), the Gei manic museum (1852); an indus 
liial museum (1871) ; a libiaiy of 70,000 volumes' 
Albeit Diner’s bouse; and the statues of lum’ 
Hans Baclis, and Melanclithon, with the ‘ Victmia’’ 



Schonbi unnun Fountain, Nuiembeig. 


or holdiei.s’ monument (1870). Although the gloiy 
of Nmembeig’s foreign commeioe has long since 
passed aw'av, the home trade is slill of liigli im- 
portance. It includes the specialities of metal, 
wood, and hone caivings, and children's ‘Dutch’ 
toys and dolls, which, known as 1 Nuiembeig 
wares,’ lind a leady sale in evciy pint of Em ope, 
and are largely expoiLed to America and the East. 
In nil llreie aie close 011 200 factories, piodncing 
also chemicals, ultiamaiine, type, load-pencils, 
lieer, &c. ; and the town besides does a \ast expott 
tiade in hops, and import trade in colonial w ai es 
fiom the Netlim lands Pop. (1818) 2(3,854; (1870) 
91,018; (1885) 113,980, of whom 24,213 weie 
Catholics anil 3738 Jews. 

Fiist heaiil of in 1050, Nuremberg was laised to 
the lank of a bee imperial city by Fiedeiick II, 111 
1219. In 1417 the Hoheiizolleius sold all then 
rights to the magistiaoy. This put an end to the 
feuds which had hitherto laged between the lung- 
grafs and the municipality ; and Nrnemberg foi a 
time became tlie chiet home in Guimany of the aits 
ami of in reu lions — watches or ‘Nuiembeig eggs,' 
air-giuis, globes, &c. Simultaneously it giew rich 
with the fiuitx of the gieat commerce which it 
maintained between the tindeis uf the East and the 
othei European malts. The discovery of the Cape 
passage to India deprived it of its monopoly, and 
the Thirty Yeais’ War completed the decay of tlie 
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citv, " hit'll a centun hefoie hail onilnaced the 
Kefmmed doctrines. Mill, in ISO, 3 it i\ai allowed 
to retain it" independence, with a tendon of 4S3 
sij in , containing 80,000 inhabitant" ; but, in con- 
sequence of disputes with Pni""i<i, it enteied into 
the Rhenish Gon fed eiation, and in 181)6 was tians 
fened to Havana. 

See Geiman woika by Yoigt (1862 i, Lacliner (4th cd. 
1873), Pneui (1374), Stockbauei ( 137!’), itotli (1884) 

Nursery Rhymes, metrical lmgle" ti.ms- 
niitted in folkloie and mechanically lepeated b\ 
clnldien at then play, without knowledge of then 
significance oi ongin. Being in veisc toim they 
aie easily pieseived, either a" mete tiaditioinil 
ihy me", oi asfoimulas to be used m games; and, 
a." unconscious sin \i\ als of a lemote antiquity, 
they not infieqnently piesene for tlie scientific 
inqiiiiei tiagiiients of ancient incantations foi heal- 
ing diseases or levealing the futuie, and invoea 
tioiis combined with ceiemonial obsei \ ancc‘", while 
the intimate iiatnie of the religious concejd intis 
involved points back unmistakably to a mediuoal 
origin. Clnldien with all then inventiveness and 
imagination aie slaves ot the leltei, and most of 
their game founulas aie handed down fiom geneia- 
tion to geneiation along vviLh the games them 
selves. In tlieii ehaiacteiistic dnectness, point, 
and qu.unlness of pliiase, they defv imitation, and 
in then faculty of ai icstiiig the imagination fiom 
age to age theyieveal the instinct of perpetuity. 
Many of them aie beyond doubt sun iv als among 
eliildien of May games, ring-songs and dances, 
rounds, and kissing games which in old England 
weie played by grown-up people, and these of the 
higliei grades of .society. And Mi Newell has 
pi lived that many of these aie "till cui rent in 
Anieiica which aie now fmgolten in the molhei- 
conntiy, although they not infieqnently have 
equivalents on the continent of Euiope. 

Ruder the same geneial head we include nnn-eiy 
lliymes piopei, and counting-out ihyiues (to decide 
who shall begin a game), cumulative thymes, 
com ting and love games, playing at woik, ilovvei 
oiacles, and tiddle and guessing games; while on 
the otliei hand populai mottoes, old saws and 
maxims lelating Lo husbandly, the weathei, or the 
like, and all the wealth of local lhy ims and sayings 
belong to the popular thymes of folkloie geneially. 
The veioes usually consist either of a lhyming 
couplet, or of four lines in which the second and 
fourth rhyme; they are often accompanied by a 
l chain, which may’ be a single added line, or may 
be made up of two lines insei led into the stanza ; 
and in place of exact consonance, auv assonance, 
oi similaiity of sound, will ansvvei for the thyme. 

See Folklore, Proverbs, and Piddles; also J. O. 
Halhvvidl's Nuraim Rhymes of Mnyland (1842; Cth ed. 
1330 ) ; R. Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland 
(1S42), E. Holland, Rimes it Jinx de VEnfauct (Pans, 
1883); and especially W. Wells Newell's admiiablc 
Barnes and Sout/s of American Child/ en (New York, 
ISM:), the best wink of its class, and a contribution of 
tlie that impoitance to scientific folkloie. Appended is 
a list of sixty-five works bearing on the -abject. 

Nursing. Tlieie aie few subjects affecting our 
social and domestic life in which moie inteiest is 
taken at the piesent time than in the musing of 
the sick, and there are not many in which time lias 
Innnght about so great an inipiovement. Fifty 
yeais ago a well-ti ained and qualified muse was 
almost unknown, and, consequently, the caie of 
the sick often devolved upon peisons totally unlit 
for, and ignorant of, the duties lequiied of them. 
Now tlieie are laige mimbeis of refined and sympa- 
thetic women, thoroughly trained in all the different 
blanches of nursing, whose sei vices can he obtained 
at a moment’s notice. It was Miss Nightingale 
(q.v.) who fiist awakened the public mind to the 


need that existed loi named muses, and who thus 
opened up, vvliat has pmved to lie smh a huge 
held fin the emplov mi nt of women taken fiom 
all cla"-es of society. Dating fiom the time of hei 
heioie sei vices in the Guinea, the mteiest taken in 
sick-miising lias gone mi steadily iuciisising As 
a national lecognitmn of hei self dev otmn tht Jiist 
tiaining school tm imiscs was in 1800 founded m 

London in connection with fit Thomas s Hospital, 
iiinlei the title of the ‘Nightingale Fund Tunning 
school foi Nmses.’ The minibei of piuhationei 
muses, at hist 1,7, had in 1S71 incien't’d to 32, 
and up to 1S80 upwaids of 300 tiained iim-c-' 
had been sent out fiom the school. The difieiuit 
hi .inches of musing aie hospital nuising, private 
uni sing, distant liiii'iiig, nuuy and navy musing, 
and woikluni'e inlnniaiy musing. Monthly mils 
mg, massage, anil attendance on the insane may 
be icgauled ns special developments aii'ing out of 
oidinaiy mi k nui -mg 

Foi those who ib'iie to make nuising a pinfes- 
sinn, a tlioiougli hospital tiaining is now absolutely 
neee'saiy. Hospital tiaining may be bad in two 
ways, either by paving a eeitam bnaid foi a limited 
period, oi by receiving wages and bi iug umlei 
agieeiuent to lemaiii in tlie hospital foi a cerium 
teim aftei tiaining The duties of a hospital noise 
aie aiduous, and can only be successfully peifouned 
by those who aie possessed of both bodily and 
mental stiength, ns well ti' of a leal inteiest in 
attending on the "uk Some of the wink is simply 
that of a housemaid, such as dusting the waul 
and cleansing the utensils. At tlie Glasgow 
Western Inlnmaiy, foi instance, the piohntioiiei 
is tiained m ‘the dies'ing of hlisteis, hums, sines, 
wounds, and in applying fomentations, poultices, 
and minoi diesmngs ; in the application of leeches, 
both externally and internally ; in the udniimslia 
tion of enemas; in the best method of friction to 
the body and cxtiemities ; in tlie management of 
helpless patients— i.e. feeding, moving, chang- 
ing, tlieii peisonnl cleanliness, pieventing and 
diessing beilsoies, in handaging, making bandages, 
padding anil lining splints ; m making the beds of 
patients, and leinoving sheets while the patients 
me in bed ; in sick cookeiy , such as the making of 
egg-flip, gmel, Ac.’ Tlie piobationer lias usually 
to wait on the doctoi and stall-muse or sistei as 
well as on the patients, and she must attend the 
lectmea on various medical and smgical subjects 
that now foim pint of the tiaining in most hos 
pitals. After tiaining as a piobationer in tlie 
management of medical and smgical eases, includ- 
ing both day and night wink, the usual comae is 
to become waul- in .stall muse, in Lo leave the 
hospital for the special kind of musing which is 
intended to be followed. A ceitilicate is usually 
given at the close of the period of tiaining The 
age at which piobatnniei.s enter the adult hospitals 
is fiom twenty-five to tluity-five, and fiom twenty 
to thirty at the childien's hospitals. The salaries 
aie usually £10 the fiist yeai,£10 the second, £20 
the thud. Unitouu is jnuvided in addition, and a 
ceitain amount of washing allowed fm. Sisteis or 
head -mu B es receive fiom £30 to £60, illations fiom 
£100 to £230. It is often necessaiy to wait foi 
months hefoie getting into any of tlie Luge hos 
jntals, as tlieie aie ahvav.s many moie applications 
than \ acancie.s. At the Edinhmgh Roy al lulu nmi y 
tlieie aie usually nvei 000 applications yeailv fin 
the 23 vacancies. The principal tiaining-hcliools 
in London me London Hospital, St B,u tholoniew V, 
St Thomas’s, Guy's, and St Maiy’s; m Scotland, 
tlie Edinburgh Royal lnlhmary and Glasgow 
Western Infiimaiy; ill Iielanil, the principal 
hospitals in which tiaining may be obtained 
are Sir Patrick Dun’s, Adelaide, and Meath 
in Dublin, anil the Royal Hospital in Belfast. 
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lhobathmeis aie also trained at the Hospital for 
Kick Children, Great Ormond Street, W.O. ; Man- 
chester General Hospital and Dispensary for Sick 
Children, Pemllolmry ; and Royal Hospital for 
.Sick Childien, Edinburgh. Application should be 
made in willing to the matron of any of these 
hospitals. Many of the Irish hospitals, such as 
the Mater Miseiieoidiu- in Dublin — the hugest and 
linest hospital in Iieland — aie mused by Sisteis 
of Mercy. 

Private nuising is in some respects both mine 
difficult and more trying than hospital nuising. 
The responsibility is greater as the doctoi is not 
always at hand, and the nurse lias sometimes to 
attend to her paLient botli nighL and day. The 
pay is usually fiom ll to 3 guineas per week. 

Queen Victona, taking gie.it interest in district 
nursing, devoted the surplus of the Women's 
Jubilee Oilering, amounting to £70,000, to I lie 
foundation of a systematic scheme foi tin 1 training 
and buppm t of district muses, to which Mas given 
Lhe name of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for 
Nui.ses. The interest of this bum, about £2000, 
is employed in the maintenance of central institu- 
tions, where nurses are trained for this special 
work. There are at present four of these centres, 
in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Cardill'. 
Nurses who have gone through the required train- 
mg at any of these Homes aie eligible to bo 
entered on the roll of the Queen's Institute, and 
are entitled to wear the badge as Queen’s nurse. 
The special teaching required, after a year of 
hospital work, consists of six months’ approved 
blaming in a central district home, and, for country 
members, tlueu months’ approved training in mid- 
wifery. The scheme, started in J 887, lias already 
made great progress, and in dilloient divisions of 
the United Kingdom many branches are now work- 
ing with much acceptance. This system oilers a 
rapidly extending field of usefulness to those who 
wish to follow the profession of nursing, and theie 
is an increasing demand for candidates to fill the 
growing number of vacancies created by the spiead 
of the movement. 

'Die aimy and navy muses must all be ladies 
of good social position, and reunite to undergo 
three years’ training in a general hospital. Tlioy 
are called Tier Majesty's Nuising Sisteis, and 
may he ordered on active service in any war. 
As a reward for special service they receive the 
order of the Royal Red Cross. It is only of late 
yeais that trained muses have been employed in 
our workhouse infirmaries, hut it is now becoming- 
quite common to lind them there. There is a great 
demand for trained nurses to go abroad. The 
Royal National Pension Fund for nurses was 
established in 1887, and promises to be of signal 
service in providing for those wiio spend them- 
selves in the struggle against disease and death. 

Most of the lai go hospitals in the British colonies 
follow the example of the mother-country in regard 
to nursing arrangements. In America the practice 
of nursing- is very thoroughly taught in many of 
tlio hospitals, particularly those in the north- 
eastern states, such as the Bellevue Hospital in 
New York, the Long Island Hospital in Brooklyn, 
the Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Hospitals' in 
Philadelphia, and the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in Boston. On the continent of Europe the 
employment of male nurses to attend male patients 
is common, and in the Roman Catholic eountiies 
the nursing of the hospitals is for the most part in 
the hands of Bisters of Morey. In Germany a 
great impetus was given to improvements in nurs- 
ing by the interest shown in the matter liy tlio late 
Empress Augusta, the Empress Frederick, and the 
late Princess Alice of Hesse. The training of 
nurses on the lines adopted in Britain was 


instituted in Paris during 1877, by the establish 
incut of l’Ecole do Garde-iualades et d'Amlml" 
nucicTos. 
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Nut, in popular language, is the name given to 
all Lho.su f l nits which liaie the seed enclosed in a 
bony, woody, or lcathciy peiicaip, not opening 
when lipe. Amongst the best known anil most 
valnable nuts aie the Ha/el-nut, Braril-nut, \YaI- 
nut, Chestnut, and Cocoa-nut, all of which aie 
edible. Other lints are used in medicine and for 
purposes connected with the aits. Some of the 
edible nuts abound in a bland oil, which is used 
I'm various pui poses. — In Botany the teim nut 
(mix) is used to designate a one-oelled fruit, -with 
a hardened peiicaip, containing, when inatuie, 
only one seed. Tlio Aehoiio (q.v.) was by the 
older botanists generally included in this term. 
Homo of the fruits to which it is popularly applied 
scarcely deserve to he so called. The hazel-nut is 
an excellent example of the tine nut of botanists.— 
The name nut, without distinctive prelix, is popu- 
larly given in Britain to Lhe hazel-nut, hut in 
many pints of Euiope to the walnut. Many nuts 
have a considerable commercial value, from their 
being favourite articles of food: these aie the 
Hazel-nut and its varieties, the Black Spanish, 
the Baicelona, tlio Smyrna, tlio Jerusalem Albert, 
and the common filbert ; the Walnut, Chestnut, 
Hickory, and Pecan ; the Souari, the Cocoa or 
( hiker nuts, and tlio Brazil or Para nut. For the 
Pea-nut, see Groumd-NUT. 

Nutation is a slight oscillatory lnoiemoiifc of 
the cal tli’s axis which disturbs the otherwise cii- 
cnlar patli described by lhe polo of Lhe earth lound 
that of the ecliptic, known as the ‘precession of 
tlio equinoxes.’ It is produced by the same causes 
— viz. tlio attraction of tlio sun, moon, and planets 
(tlio attraction of the last men Lionet! being so small 
os to he, quiLe impel ceptible) upon the bulging zone 
about the cm Ill’s equator, though in this case it is 
the moon alone that is tlio elfeetive agent. It 
also, for reasons which need not ho given here, 
depends, for the most part, not upon the position 
of the moon in her orbit, hut of the moon's node. 
If there was no 
precession of the 
equinoxes nutation 
would appear as a 
small elliptical 
motion of tlio 
earth’s axis per- 
formed in the same 
time as the moon’s 
nodes take to com- 
plete a revolution, 
the axes of the 
ellipse being re- 
spectively 18"-5 and 
13"'7, tiie longer 
axes being directed 
towards the pole of the ecliptic. But this motion, 
when combined with the more rapid one of preces- 
sion, causes the pole of i he earth’s axis to describe 
a wavy line round P, the pole of the ecliptic. 

The effect of uutatiou, when referred to the equa- 
tor and ecliptic, is to produce a periodical change 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic and in the velo- 
city of retrogradation of the equinoctial points. 
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It thus gries rise to the distinction ot ‘appaient ' 
from ‘mean’ light ascension and declination, the 
former involving and the latter being freed fiom 
the fluctuations arising fiom nutation. 

Nut-cracker (Nurifiatjrt), a genus of birds of 
the family Corvidn?, with a straight, stout, conical 
bill, both mandibles teiminating in an obtuse 
point, and tail nearly squaie at the end. Four 
species are known, ranging from noitliein Eniope 
and Aictic Siberia to the Himalayas ami China. 
One species (xV. caryocatnetcs) is occasionally seen 
in llritain and is not uncommon in many p.iits of 
Euiope and of Asia, narticnlarly in mountainous 
regions covered with pines. It is about 12 inches 
long The plumage is light brown, .speckled with 
white, except on the wings, lump, and tail, which 
aie nearly black. The female shows a somewhat 
redder brown colimi on the wing-feathei s. The nut- 
cracker frequents the tops of the high pine-tiees, 
its favourite food being the seeds of the pine cones, 
which it extracts, holding the cone in its foot. 
Its diet, however, is often veiy varied. Its nest 
is built of sticks, roots, and grass, and lined with 
moss or lichens, on the bough of a tiee neai the 



Nut-cracker ( Nucifraga caryocatactai). 


stem and at some distance from the ground. — 
A closely allied species (N. multipunctata) is found 
in Cashmere, and a laiger species (JV'. hemispila ), 
with browner plumage, in the Himalayas. 

Nut-galls. See Galls, Gall-fly. 

Nut-Latch ( Sitta ), a genus of birds of the 
family Sittidie, having a straight conical or pris- 
matic bill, short stout legs, the hind-toe very strong, 
and large hooked claws. They run up and down 
trees with great agility, moving with equal ease 
in either direction, and without hopping, so that 
the motion is rather like that of a mouse than 
of a bird. They feed on insects, in pursuit of 
which they examine the cieviees and lemove large 
pieces of the bark ; at other times on seeds, a- 
those of pines, and the kernels of nuts, to obtain 
which they fix the nut in some crevice and then 
hammer it with their bill until the shell is broken, 
each blow being delivered with the whole strength 
of the body working from the hip-joint ; hence the 
name of Nut-hatch or Nut-hack. Seventeen species 
are known, ranging south in the Old World to 
Southern India and Burma, and in the New World to 
Mexico, being well represented in North America. 
One species (S. ceesta) is fairly common in many 
districts of England containing old timber. It 
occurs in the south of Scotland, and has been 
reported as seen in Skye and in the Shetlands ; 
but as yet it is unknown in Ireland. It extends 
through central and southern Europe to Persia 
and even south-eastern Siberia. Its whole length 
is about 5J inches. The upper parts are generally 
of a blue slate colour; the wing-quills grayish 


luoun; the middle tail-feathei s more slate giay, 
t)ie lemaindei black at their lia-e-s and hatred anti 



Nut-hatch [Siila cilsm ). 

tipped with white and gtav; a black band runs 
from the base of the bill through the eye to the 
nape of the neck ; the throat anil under pat ts are 
oi a pale cinnamon or rich huff colour ; the bill, 
legs, ami feet ate brown. The plumage of the 
female is somewhat duller. Its nest is made of 
diy leaves or scales of cones, genet ally in the hole 
of a tiee. Fiom five to seven eggs are laid, of a 
white colour spotted v ith redd Eh lit own.— A clo-ely 
allied species (.9. europan), with neatly white under 
parts, is found in the Danish Islands arid through- 
out noitheni Euiope and noithem Asia as Jar 
as Japan. The nut-hatch is absent from Malta 
and Sardinia, but in Corsica a distinct species 
( S . whitcheadi) is found, the under parts using 
white and the head jet-lilaclc in the male. The 
nut-liatcbes of Austialia and New Guinea belong 
to a distinct though closely allied genus, Sitella. 
The Blue Nut-hatches (genus Dendrophila) are 
found fiom Ceylon and India to Buinia and 
Malaya. The Cotal-billcd Nut-hatcli, the only 
species of another genus (Hvpherpes), is found only 
in Madagascar. 

Nutmeg. This well-known and favourite spice 
is the kernel — mostly consisting of the albumen — 
of the fruit of several species of Mvristica. This 
genus belongs to a natural older of exogens called 
Myristicacetc, which contains about forty species, 
all tropical tiees or shrubs, natives of Asia, Mada- 
gascar, anil America. They generally have red 
juice, or a juice which becomes led on exposure 
to air. Tlte leaves are alternate and without 
stipules. The flowers me unisexual, the perianth 
generally trifid, the filaments united into a column. 
The fruit is succulent, yet opens like a capsule 
by two valves. The seed is nut-like, covered with 
a laciniated fleshy aril, the albumen penetrated lim- 
its inembianous covering. All the species are 
more or less aromatic in all their paits ; their juice 
is styptic and somewhat acrid ; the albumen and 
aril contain both a fixed and an essential oil, and 
those of some species are used as spices. The 
species which furnishes the gieater part of the 
nutmegs of commeiee is M. fraqmns; hut the long 
nutmeg (J/. futua), from the Banda Isles, is now 
not nncommon in our markets. The common 
nutmeg-tree is about 23 feet in height, with oblong 
leaves and axillaiy few-fiowereil racemes ; the fruit 
is of the size and appearance of a roundish pear, 
golden yellow in colour when ripe. The tle.shy 
part of the fruit is rather hard, and is of a peculiar 
consistence, resembling candied fruit ; it is often 
preserved and eaten as a sweetmeat. Within is 
the nut enveloped in the curious yellowish-red aril, 
the Mace (q.v.), under which is a thin shining 
brown shell, slightly grooved by the pressure of the 
mace, and within is the kerneTor nutmeg. Up to 
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17015 Lhc Dutch, being the possessors of the Dan da 
Isles, jealously pi e\ ented the nutmeg fiom being 
transplanted; but dming the Biitish occupation 
plan Is were sent to Penang, India, the West Indies, 
Brazil, Reunion, where they aie now successfully 



Nufcmog (.1 [yriktica frmjmns ) : 
a, fruit bm sting upon; ft, (lio s.ime with one vnlvo n'movoil, 

showing lli«» sooci , spchoii of seed; d, seed with the testa 

lemoved (Hently & Tnnieii). 

cultivated. Nutmegs are very liable to the attack 
of a beetle, which is very destructive, and it is a 
common practice to give them n coating of lime 
before shipping them to Europe to kill the vitality 
of the germ. The nutmeg jiehls by expression a 
peculiar yellow frit, called oil of mace, because 
ftom its colour ami flavour it was generally sup- 
posed to he derived from nraco; and by distillation 
is obtained an almost colourless, essential oil which 
has very fully the llavour of the nutmeg. Nut 
megs aie chiefly used as a spice, hut medicinally 
they aie stimulant and carminative. They possess 
narcotic properties, and in large doses produce 
stupefaction and delirium, (hunt Britain imports 
ft ottr 300,000 to 700,000 lit. annually, besides mace 
to the extent of 00,000 to 80,000 Hr. The culture 
of nutmeg is somewhat peculiar. The planlntionH 
ate always made front seed, atrd the plants do not 
produce flowers till they are eight or nine years 
old. The sexes being on different trees, when the 
plants are two yonis old the greater number compos- 
ing a plantation are headed down uml grafted with 
serous taken from Iho female tree, a few only being 
grafted with scions of thu male to ensure fecunda- 
tion. Other species rtf Myristiea besides those 
ahoady named yield nutmegs sometimes used, lint of 
very infeiiov quality. The fruits of several species 
of Lauvacoa also resemble nutmegs in their aromatic 
and other properties, as the cotyledons of Ncctamira 
pitch wu, the richurim Beans of commerce, and tire 
fruit of Acroilielitlium cumurci, a tree of (luiana, 
the Camara or Ackawai nutmeg. The clove 
nutmegs of Madagascar ate the fruit of Agatho- 
phyllum uromaticum, and tiro Brazilian nutmegs 
of Vryptocunya moschafti. All these belong to the 
order Lauiaeorc. The Calabash Nutmeg is the 
fruit of Molioilora myristica, of the natural order 
Anonace.c. 

Nutria. See Coypu, Funs. 

Nutrition. Sea the articles on Blood, CIR- 
CULATION, Diet, Digestion. 

Nux Voillica is the name given to the seed of 
Strychnos Nux Vomica. The soeds are imported 
from the East Indies, and are llattish and eiiculnr, 
about an inch in diameter, umbilicated and slightly 
convex on one side, externally of an ash-gray 
colour, thickly covered with short satiny hairs, 
internally translucent, tough and horny, taste in- 
tensely hitter, inodorous. The tree is a native 
of Coromandel, Ceylon, and other parts of the 


East Indie 1 -. It is a tree of moderate size vit|, 
roundish oblong, stalked, smooth leares, and ter- 
minal corymbs. The fruit i« a globular l )eriv ' 
about as large as a small mange, one-celled with 
a brittle shell, and several seeds lodged in a \\ hito 
gelatinous pulp. — The bark is sometimes known as, 
Fa/ m Aiiijo.stum Bail, having been confounded 
with Angostura Bark, which is non-poisnnonx, and 
simply lia a tire action of a bitter-. The seeds’ con- 
tain (in addition fo inert rnatteis, such as inini 



Nux Vomica ( Slrychnon JVn.t; Voniicu) Brunch with 
Flowers : 

ft, firtil ; l, section ol linit (Bcnlly & Tumult). 

starch, woody lilne, Ac.) two alkaloids closely 
related to each otliei, which act as powerful poisons 
on tire animal frame, and speedily occasion violent 
tetanic convulsions and death. These alkaloids 
are named ,S7/ yc/iuinc and Hi iictu, and exist in 
the seeds in combination with lactic and strychnic 
(or igimuric) acids. For a method of obtaining 
strychnine from the seeds, see the Jhilu s/t Phut - 
mw o/xviii ; and for the poisons, see BltUClN and 
Strychnine. 

Nyam-Nyains. See Niam-Niam. 

NyailgtVC, an Arab trailing station on the 
Upper Congo or Lualaha, at the edge of the 
Munyonia country, in 4° 20' S. hit. From that 
point Stanley commenced the descent of the Lualaha 
in 1876. 

Nyanza. See Alisert Nyanza, Victoria 
Nyanza, Muta Nzicru. 

Nyassa, Ol Nyanja, the southernmost of the 
equatorial gieat lakes of East Africa, is situated 
about, 260 miles SE. of Tanganyika turd -100 inland 
from the ensL const, If lies at an altitude of 1570 
feet, is very deep in tire middle, shelving rapidly 
from the shores, which are jocky and high. Long 
and narrow, if measures 3f50 miles from north to 
south and an average of 40 from east to west. 
The river Shire emerges at its southern extremity, 
arid goes south to the Zambesi. The waters of the 
lake are sweet and abound in eiliblu lisli. Although 
the Portuguese had knowledge of the existence of 
the lake under the name of Mninvi early in the 
17th cenluiy, Livingstone was the liist to lix in 
1859 its exact situation ami to navigate it. 

Nyaskat.and, a name applied to tire regions 
immediately south, west, ana north-west of Lake 
Nynssa, hut without conveying any precise limita- 
tion of boundaries, practically means the region in 
which the African Lakes Company of Glasgow has 
carried on its operations since its foundation m 
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1S7S ; it works hand in hand with tlie mi,sionane, 
„f the Established and the Fiee Chinch of Scot- 
land, whose principal stations are at Dlantyie, 
'ome distance to the •south of the lake, anil Jj, Ind- 
aw e, half- wav up it, western side. Both the com- 
mercial company and the minion .stations were 
founded in response to representations by Dr 
Liiing'tone, for the express pmpn-e of counter- 
acting the slave-dealings of the Aiah maiauders, 
and they have had much trouble owing to the 
hostility” of these people. Some trouble too has 
been occasioned of late yeais by Poitngal, who 
claimed to exercise sovereignty over tlie legion. 
See Z VMlir.SIA. 

Yyfiya. the second of the great systems of 
ancient Hindu philosophy. See Sanskrit Li lxr x- 
tuhil 

ftyborg. See Fu.yk.n-. 

\yctilginaccn*, a natuiftl Older of plants, con- 
sisting paitly of herbaceous plants, both annua! and 
perennial, and paitly of shrubs and tiees. Tlieie 
aie about 1U0 known species, natives of warm 
coiiutoies. Some have tluweis of consideiable 
beauty, as those of the genus Mirahilis, known in 
our gardens as Marvel of Peru, one of which, -1/. 
Jain pa, was at one time erioneously supposed to 
pi odnee jalap. The roots of many are fleshy, pur- 
gative, and emetic. 

Nyctalopia (Gr. nyx, ' night;’ ops, ‘the eye'), 
the defectn e \ ision of persons who can see in a faint 
light but not in blight daylight ; sometimes applied 
to the opposite defect, inability to see save in a 
strong daylight. 

Nycteribia, very remai liable, wingless, spider- 
like, Dipterous insects, paiasitic on bats. 

N’ykerk. or Nieuwicerk, a small town in the 
Dutch piovince of Geldeiland, 2S miles SE. of 
Amsterdam by tail, and 1^ mile from the Znidei 
Zee. Pop. 7599. 

N'ykopillg', a seapoit of Sweden, situated on 
a bay of the Baltic, 62 miles SW. of Stockholm 
(190 miles by rail), manufactories machinery and 
cotton. The castle, now mined, ranked in point of 
strength next to those of Stockholm and Calmar. 
King Waidemar rvas imprisoned here after his 
dethronement in 128S, till his death in 1302. Eiic 
and Waidemar, brotheis of King Biiger, were left 
in 1317 to peiish of hunger in a dungeon, the keys 
of which the king threw into the sea. In horror 
of this deed the people seized the castle and 
demolished it. In 1719 the town was taken and 
dismantled by the Russians. Pop. (1883) 5371. 

iVyl-giian ( Portax truyoccimelus), a species of 
antelope, with somewhat ox-like head and body, 
but with long slender limbs, and of great activity 
ami lleetne.ss. It is one of tlie largest of antelopes, 
and is more than four feet high at tlie shoulder. 
The horns of the male are about as long as the 
ears, smooth, black, pointed, slightly curved for- 
wards. The female has no horns. The neck is 
deep and compressed, not rounded as in most of 
the antelopes. A slight mane runs along the neck 
arid part of the back, and the breast is adorned 
with a long hanging tuft of hair. The back is 
almost elevated into a bump between the shoulders. 
The nyl-ghan inhabits the dense forests of India 
and Persia, where it has long been regarded as one 
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of tlie noble, t kinds of game. The name is Persian, 
and signifies 1 blue n\.' It is often taken, like other 
large animal,, by the enclosing of a large space 
with nets, and by gieat number, of people. It is a 



spiiited animal, and dangerous to a insh assailant. 
It is capable of domestication, lmt it is said to 
manifest .in initable and capricious temper. 

Nyiaplliracca*. a natmal oulor of exogenous 
plants, glowing in iahe-, pond", iliti he,, and -low 
liveis, wlieie then tie, by loot-stock, die prostodte 
in the mud at the bottom ; and theii huge, long- 
stalked, heai t-shaped, oi peltate leaves float on tlie 
mu face ot the water. Their iloweis also either 
float or aic iai,ed on their stalks a little above 
the water. The iloweis, aie laige, and often veiy 
beautiful and fragiaut. There” aie usually foul- 
sepals, and mime ions petals and stamens, often 
passing gradually into one another. The ovaiy 
is many-celled, with radiating stigmas, and veiy 
numeious mule,, and is moie or less sunomuled by 
a laige fleshy disc. The seeds have a faiiimceous 
albumen. Jfnre than fifty species aie known, 
mostly native, of warm and tempeiate regions. 
The loot-stock, of 'time of them are used as food, 
and the seeds of many. See Water-lily, Lotus, 
Victoria, and Euryali:.— Veiy neatly allied to 
Nymplia-acea' are Xelumbiace.o. ’ See Kelumbo. 

Nyiliplis, in Gieek Mythology, female divini- 
ties of inferior tank, inhabiting the sea, .streams, 
glove,, meadows and pastilles, giottoe,, fountains, 
hill,, glens, and tiees. Among them dilleient 
classes weie distinguished, paiticuliuly the Oeuin- 
ides, daughters of Oceamis (nymphs of the gieat 
ocean which flows aiound tlie eaitli), the Netcids, 
danghteiR of Neieus (nymphs of the inner depths 
of the sea, oi of the Inner Sea— the Mediteirane.ui ), 
Potumeicles (River nymphs), Haiarh ( nymphs of 
fountains, lakes, biooks, wells), Oicuc/s (Moun- 
tain nymphs), jYajicrcv (nymphs of glens), and 
Dryads oi Hamadryads (Finest nymphs, who were 
belie' ed to die with the tiees in which they dwelt). 
They weie the goddesses of the fertilising power 
of moisture, possessed pioplietic power, and took 
interest in the nourishment and growth of infants, 
the chase, and dancing. They are among tlie most 
beautiful conceptions of the plastic fancy of tlie 
ancient Greeks. See Krause, Die Musen, Gnt:icn, 
Horen uml Nymphen (Halle, 1871). — For Nymph 
in natural history, see CHRYSALIS. 
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the fifteenth letter of our 
alphabet, is the only letter 
which cannot he traced to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. It is 
believed to have been an ideo- 
giaphie picture invented by the 
Semites to express a sound only 
found in Semitic languages. 
This supposition is supported 
by the coriespoudence of its Semitic name ‘ay in, 
which means an ‘ eye,’ with its oldest form O, which 
may he rey aided as the pietnre of an eye. The 
sound of 'ay in was a faucal breath, resembling the 
h in huge. The Gieeks, who took over the Phoeni- 
oian alphabet, having no corresponding sound in 
their language, used the symbol for the vowels d, on, 
and o, which they required. In the earliest Greek 
inscriptions O represents all three sounds. About 
550 b.c. the symbol was differentiated, the closed 
form o, called omieron, or ‘little o,’ being appro- 
priated for the short », while it was opened out at 
the bottom, 0, to represent the long o, which was 
called omega or 1 great o. ‘ In the Italic alphabets, 
which were obtained from Greece before the inven- 
tion of omega, only the first of these symbols appears, 
whoicas in the ltunes, which were obtained at a 
somewhat later date, the vowel o is ox pressed 
by a symbol derived from omega. In our English 
alphabet this letter has been mme stable than any 
other. Its form is the same as that found on the 
Moabite stone, and its value agrees with its value 
in Uieek and Latin, while il is tho only English 
vowel which normally possesses the same sound 
which it has in French, German, and other modem 
continental languages, Tho sound is intermediate 
between a and u, and may arise out of either — i.e. 
it may represent an Anglo-Saxon a or it as well 
as an Anglo-Saxon o. In English it has three 
values : the name-sound heard in note, which is the 
original sound, the shorter sound heard in not, and 
the neutral vowel heard in son. In English the 
name-sound may he represented in ten ways, as in 
the words pole, goat, toe, yeoman, now, new, h«»l- 
boy, beau, owe, and Chough. 

Oalm. See Hawaii. 

Oaja'ca, a mountainous state in the south of 
Mexico (q.v,), bordering on the Pacific. The 
capital, Oajaea, lies 5000 feet above the sea, in 
the fertile valley of the Atoyae. It contains a 
large cathedial (1729 b a quaint bishop’s palace, 
the Somiiiario Tridentino, and the State Institute, 
with thirty-fonr professors. Tho manufactures aro 
chiefly chocolate, cotton goods, cigars, candles, and 
soap. Pop. (1887 ) 27,856. 

Oalc ( Quercns ), a genus of trees and shrubs of 
the natural order Cnpnlifomi, having monoecious 
flowers, tho male in slender catkins or spikes, the 
female solitary or clustered ; tho fruit a nut or 
acorn, oblong, ovoid, or globular, protruding from a 
woody cup formed by the enlarged scales of tho 
involueie ; the leaves aro deciduous or evergreen, 
alternate, entire, lobed, or sinuate. Tho species, 
of which there are about 300, are spread over neatly 
tho whole of the northern hemisphere, except tho 
extreme north. They are more numerous in 


America than in Euiope ; a few are found in Asia 
none in tropical Africa, in Australia, or in South’ 
America except about Llio Andes. The Common 
or English Oak {Q. robin ) is the most widely dig. 
trilmied of the species. It extends all over Euiope, 
except tho extreme north, and penetiaLes into 
cen 1 1 a! Asia by way of the Caucasus. In Britain 
there are two well-marked ‘races,’ which in their 
moio extreme forms have been designated and 
described by some authorities as species, while br- 
others they aio, and with hettev reason, legauled 
meiely as distinct seminal varieties of Q. robur. 



Fig. 1.— Common Oak ( Qucreus robur pethmculuta) : 
it, branch in fruit ; b, mule iloivi'i ; c, femalo flower. 


The form that is most common — Q. r. peclunenluta 
—is characterised by having standees or nearly 
stalkloss leaves, while tho acorns are borne on 
more or less elongated stalks, The other form- 
ip. r. scssihjlom — lias thoso leatmes inveited; the 
leaves are stalked and Lhe acorns stalkless. The 
former is found most plentifully in Lhe south and 
midland counties of England, the latter in the 
west and north, and in Scotland. But though 
these peculiarities of structure and geographical 
distribution aro more or less true and constant, the 
two forms are not only found growing together in 
all districts, but the extremes of structural differ- 
ence are also linked together by individual tiees 
which exhibit every intermediate gradation of 
structural disparity. Tho Durmast Oak (Q. r. 
scssiliflora puocscens), which is most abundant in 
the New Forest, Hampshire, differs only from the 
standees fruited variety in having the leaves nioie 
or less downy on the under side, and in retaining 
them longer in winter than either of the others. 
But this variety is also found in company with the 
others in different parts of the country. 

Prior to the introduction of iron into shipbuild- 
ing, when ‘ hearts of oak were our ships,’ the com- 
parative merits of tho timber of these several founs 
of oak were vigorously discussed both in Britain 
and in France, but witli so much contradictoriness 
of assertion that sound conclusions could not be 
deduced. >So much is tho quality of oak timber 
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affected 1)} the soil and other eiieiimstances in 
which the trees grow, that it ii not improbable that 
tiie advocates on either side may have unwittingly 
confounded the wood of one variety rr ith that of 
the other. The strength and durability of the 
timber of either kind is as unquestionable as is 
the extreme longevity of the trees. Tire timber of 
no other European tree combines in itself the 
essential elements of strength arrd durability, 
hardness arrd elasticity, in the saute degree as the 
oak. Longevity is a characteristic of all species of 

oak, but tire 

mains of' giant 

W authentically 

' Vb known to be 
Fig. 2. — Sessile-fruited Oak (Quanta 300 or 400 years 
rolur scasilijiom) Branch in Fruit. old, may, with- 
out improbabil- 
ity, be reckoned to have stood for more than 1000 
years. Many of these ancient trees are historical 
landmarks, beirtg associated with the events arrd 
the names of persons of the remote past. Legend- 
ary though some of these associations nray appear 
to he when applied to such as the ‘Krug Oak,’ in 
Windsor Forest, which is said to have afforded 
shade and shelter to William the Conqueror, it is 
far from improbable that the tiee may have been 
of considerable age at the time of the Conquest. 
Tire circumference of the trunk of this tree in 1864, 
at 3 feet from the ground, was 26 feet. But there 
ate many larger living oaks in other parts of the 
country. The Cowthorpe Oak, for instance, in the 
village of that name, 6 miles SE. of Knar eshotough, 
measured, at 3 feet front the ground, 48 feet in cir- 
cumference. This tree is simply a wreck of former 
grandeur, yet lives and puts forth leaves annually. 
Taking the less favourable character of the climate 
of the West Hiding of Yorkshire, when compared 
with that of Windsor Forest, into account along 
with the immensely greater hulk of the Cowthorpe 
Oak than the King Oak, it is not extravagant to 
assume that the former may be twice the age of 
the latter. The oak from remotest antiquity has 
had a celebrity among trees ; it has been regarded 
as tho ‘ Monarch of the Forest.’ It was held sacred 
by the Greeks and Bonrarrs and by the ancient 
Gauls and Britons. Tire history of the use of the 
timber of the oak as material for shipbuilding 
nray be said to date frorrr tire time of King Alfred 
(see Navy). The timber is also employed in archi- 


tecture, cabinet-making, carving, mill-work, and 
coopering ; and the sawdust was formerly employed 
in the dyeing of fustian. 

The hark is of great value as furnishing tan for 
the use of the tanner, It yields a hitter extract 
named Quercine, which is employed in medicine as 
a tonic and astringent. Colouring matter is also 
obtained from it, which is used in dyeing wool. The 
acorns are excellent food for swine ; and their im* 
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portanre for this purpose is clearly shown by tire 
pannage Ians enacted by Ine, king of Wessex, in 
the 7th century, for the regulation of rearing ami 
fattening bogs, then, and for centuries after \\ aids, 
perhaps the most important agricultural pursuit 
of the people. Although the fiuit of the British 
oak is neither so palatable nor so easily digested 
as to recommend itself for Imuran food, that of 
many other oaks is sweet, wholesome, and nutri- 
tious. In Turkey the acorns of several kind', 
after beirtg buried in tire ground for some time to 
deprive them of their bitter principle, ate dried, 
washed, and ground to powder along with sugar 
and aromatics. Tire conipourrd thus prepared is 
called pulcuaonte, and a food is made from it 
named racu/iout, which is much esteemed by 
the ladies of the seraglios for maintaining their 
plumpness arrd good condition. The Barbary (Jak 
(Q. oa/lota), the Eiergreen Oak ( Q . Ilex), the 
Italian ( >ak ( Q. j-Ei.ru/iih j are European arid African 
species, tire fruit of which, especially that of the 
first natrred, is sweet and nut-like in flavour arrd 
wholesome to eat. The Dwarf Chestnut Oak ( Q . 
pnnoides). a North American species, and several 
others of that country also pi ounce edible acorns. 
Among other oaks remarkable for the utility of 
their pioducts are the Cork Oak (Q. suber ; see 
Cork); the Yalorria Oak [Q. eegilops ), native of 
the Levant, and clips of which aie said to contain 
rnoie tannin per given bulk of substance than anv 
other vegetable; the Black or Quei citron Oak 
(Q. tinctoriu), an abundant native of the Lhrited 
Stales, the bark of which yields the Quercitron dye 
of commerce ; the Gall Oak ( Q. infectona), a native 
of Asia Minor, furnishing the gall-nuts of com- 
merce (see Galls) ; tire Kermes Oak (Q. coccifem), 
a native of the south of Europe, tire Levant, and 
the north of Africa, which supplies the kermes or 
scarlet grain of commerce (see DyeiSG, Yol. IV. 
p. 139); and the Manna Oak ( Q . manmfera), a 
native of lvimlistan, which secretes on its leaves in 
warm weather a sweet mucilaginous substance, 
that is made into highly esteemed sweetmeats. 
The timber of most of the American oaks is valu- 
able. The following are the most esteemed as 
timber-trees : the White Oak or Quebec Oak ( Q. 
alba), spread from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada, 
regarded as only inferior in quality to British oak ; 
the Over-cup Oak ( Q . lyrata), native of the 
southern states, occupying situations liable to in- 
undation ; the Chestnut-leaved "White Oak ( Q. 
printis), also a native of the southern states; tire 
Live Oak (Q, virens), extending from the Gulf of 
Mexico as far north as Virginia, regarded as the 
most valuable of American oaks for shipbuilding; 
the Bed Oak ( (J. rubra), pretty generally distrib- 
uted in the United States and in Canada, fur- 
nishing the Bed Oak Staves so much in demand 
in the West Indies. Of the Turkey Oak ( Q . 
eerris ) there are several interesting varieties, as 
the Fulham Oak ( Q . c. Fulhamcnsis), which is 
semi-evergreen although the parent is strictly decid- 
uous. The Austrian Oak ( Q. Avstriaca ), the Ever- 
green or Holm Oak already named, and a number 
of the American species already noticed are much 
appreciated ornamental trees in Britain. Green 
oak is a condition of oak-wood caused by its being 
impregnated with the spawn of Pesiza ceruginosa, 
which communicates a beautiful tint o£ gieen, and 
of which the turners and cabinet-makers of Tun- 
bridge Wells avail themselves for inlaying, bead- 
making, &e. — The Common Oak and most others 
cultivated in Britain delight in deep moist loamy 
soil, in which, however, there should he no stag- 
nant water. Great depth is of more consequence 
than superior quality of soil. Plantations of oak 
are slow in coming to marketable value, except in 
the shape of copsewood, for which the oak is one 
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of thu best adapted trees, owing to the facility with 
which it stools or sends saplings up from its roots 
on 1 icing cut down. Copsewood oak is valuable 
for firewood, the making of charcoal for cooper 
work, and the making of crates, Ac., while the 
hark is always marketable for the purpose of the 
tanner. The acorns of all species of oak supply 
oil in considerable quantity, which has been used 
in cookery and for other domestic purposes. 

Many other trees hear the name oak popularly 
applied. Thus, the Poison Oak (Hints to.riradcnd- 
ron), a shrill) or small tree of North America, 
Indian Oak (Tectona r/mndis), African Oak (0/d- 
fieldia Afrirantt ), and Stone Oak (Lithocurpus 
jituancnsis ), which belongs to the same natural 
order with Quereus, are examples of the popular 
imt erroneous use of the name oak. 

See Evelyn’s S/lira (16114); Strutt’s Sylva ; Camden’s 
Account of the New Forest ; Gilpin’s forest Scenery ; 
Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicum ; Trans. Highland 
and Ajtrtc. Soc. (1881). 

Oak-apple Way. See Restoration. 
Oak-apples. Send alls. 

OakliaiU, the county town of Rutland, in the 
vale of Catmose, 25 miles \YN\Y of Peterborough. 
The castle, every peer passing which must forfeit 
either a horseshoe or a line, is in ruins except the 
hall, used for county business. The line parish 
church, with a lofty spire, was restored liy Scott 
in 1858-59 at a cost of £6100; aud Archdeacon 
Johnson’s grammar-school (1584; reconstituted 
1875) has an endowment of £ 1200 a year, liner, 
boots, and hosiery are made. Pop. 3204. 

Oakland, capital of Alameda county, Cali- 
fornia, is on the oast side of Sail Francisco Hay, 
•ij, miles from San Francisco. It is a beautiful 
town, with wide streets adorned with cvciginnn 
oaks, and surrounded with gardens and vineyards. 
It is thu terminus of the Southern Pacilic Railroad, 
and steam ferry-boats ply constantly to Sail Fran- 
cisco. besides numerous churches and schools, a 
Congregational seminary, a large Roman Catholic 
college ( 1889), and the state homo for the adult 
blind, the city contains canning-factories, manufac- 
tories of cotton and woollen goods, jute, iron, nails, 
shoes, pottery, carriages, and agricultural imple- 
ments. Pop. ( 1870 ) 10,500 ; ( 1890 ) 48,590. 

Wilks. See HoltsuuAciNi;. 

Oakum, a tangled mass of tarred hempen 
fibres, is made from old rope by untwisting the 
strands and rubbing the libres free from each other. 
Its principal use is in Caulking (q.v.) the seams 
between planks, the space round rivets, bolls, Ac., 
for the purpose of preventing water from penetrat- 
ing. The teasing of oakum is well known as ait 
occupation for prisoners in jail. 

Oil 'ses (through Latin and Greek from the 
Coptic), fertile spots in a desert, due to the presence 
of wells or of underground water-supplies. The 
best known and most historically famous arc thoso 
of the Libyan Desert and the Sahara ; they occur 
also in the deserts of Arabia and Persia, and in the 
Gobi. The French have created many oases in the 
Algerian deserts by sinking ArLesian Wells (q.v.). 
Thu chief vegetation of the African oases is palms 
— especially date and doom palms; with barley, 
rice, and millet, when the fertile area is large 
enough to' admit of settled occupation. In tlio 
Libyan Desert are the oases of Sfwa ( where was the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon j see Ammon) in the 
north, Farafa, Baliriya, Dakliel, and Khargeh (the 
oasis manna, 120 miles W. of Thebes). ' In the 
western Sahara Tuat, 1000 miles KW. nf Tripoli, is 
the best known ; in the eastern Sahara are Fezzan 
(q.v.), Gadames (q.v.), Bilma (q.v.), and Air (q.v.) 
or Ashen. See Desert. 


Oates, Titus, was horn about 1650, the f. on nf 
a Norwich ribbon-weaver who, from ail Analiaiitkt 
preacher under Cromwell, became at the Ilestan 
tion rector of All Saints’, Hastings, where tliahov 
was baptised on 20th November 1660. He 
brought up at Oakham school, Merchant TayW 
( 10G5), anil Sedlescombe in Sussex; entered Cains 
College, Cambridge ( 1067); mid two years later 
was admitted a sizar at St John’s. Next takinn 
orders, he held several curacies and a naval cliaif 
lainey, but was as often expelled for infamous 
practices, of which perjury was not the worst. So 
m concert with a Protestant aim mist, the llev. Dr 
Tonge, he resolved to concoct the ‘ narrative of a 
horrid plot,’ and, feigning conversion to Catholi- 
cism, was admitted as ‘Brother Ambrose ’ to the 
Jesuit seminaries of Valladolid and St Omer. From 
both in a few months lie was expelled for mb,, 
conduct, hut, returning to London in June 1678 
lie forthwith communicated to the authorities his 
pretended plot, the main fcatmes of which were a 
rising of the Catholics, a general massacre of Pm- 
instants, the burning of London, the assassination 
of the king, and the invasion of Ireland by a 
French army. Charles Heated the story with con- 
tempt; hut Oates swore to the truth of it before a 
magistrate, Sir Edmund Deny (lodfiey, who on 
17th October was found dead in a ditch — niuideied 
probably by Titus and his confederates. All 
London straightway went wild with fear and rage; 
Shaftesbury skilfully fanned (he excitement; and 
Oates became the hero of thu day. A pension of 
£600 was granted him, and a suite of apartments 
at Whitehall set apart for his use; wherever lie 
went the mob cheered him as the ‘saviour of his 
country.’ Jludloo, Carstairs, Dnngeificld, and other 
wretches ciuue. forward to hack or emulate his 
charges ; the queen hersolf was assailud ; and 2000 
Catholics weie east into prison. Fifteen of them 
weie executed, including live Jesuits and old 
Viscount Stall'ord ; lmt after two years a reaction 
set in, and Calcs was driven fioin his rooms in the 
palace. In May 1083 lie was lined £100,000 for 
calling the Duke of York a traitor, and being 
unable to pay was imprisoned ; in May 1685 he 
was found guilty of perjury, and sentenced to lie 
stripped of his canonicals, pilloried, Hogged, ami 
imprisoned for life. The Revolution of 1688 set 
him at liberty ; and a pension was even granted 
him of £300 ; but in 1090 he writes to the Secretary 
of State, describing his worse than utter destitu- 
tion. lie died 13th July 1705. See the Histories 
of Burnet, Erhard, Linganl, and Macaulay. 

Oatli, in Law, is tlio declaration, attested by 
the name of God, which is required on entering 
certain public oflices and before giving evidence in 
a court of justice. Of oaths taken mi entering 
ofliee, the most important is the coronation oath, 
administered to thu sovereign by an archbishop or 
bishop of the Church of England in presence of all 
the people (see Coronation ). The oaths lequired 
to he taken to government by the holders of certain 
odious have now been reduced to three in number 
—the oath of allegiance, the official oath, and the 
judicial oath. The oath of Allegiance (q.v.), ‘to 
he faithful and hear true allegiance to her Majesty,' 
and tlio official oath, ‘to well and truly serve her 
Majesty,’ must he taken by all the principal officers 
of state in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Short 
forms of these oaths are provided in the Promissory 
Oaths Act, 1868, and in a schedule appended to this 
statute will bo found a complete list of the officials 
to whom these different oaths are to lie tendered. 
All the judges of the land on entering office, 
take, in addition to the oath of allegiance, what is 
known as the ‘ judicial ’ oath, ' to do right to all 
manner of people after the law's and usages of this 
realm, without fear or favour, affection, or ill-will. 
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Members of parliament now take only the oath of 
allegiance, which has come in the place of the 
seieral oaths of allegiance, supremacy, ami abjura- 
tion formerly required fiom e\ cry member of both 
Houses of Parliament and from all pei-ons holding 
uliice under the crown. Till comparatively recent 
times, oaths weie required on many tiivial occa- 
sions and from numerous classes of pet sons. I !y 
,r and (i Will. IV. chap, (i'2, and several succeeding 
statutes, however, neatly all these unnecessary 
oaths have been abolished and declarations have 
been substituted. Special oaths are, nei ei tireless, 
still taken by privy-councillors, by archbishops and 
bishops, by peets, baronets, and knights on their 
creation, by aliens on being naturalised, by recruits, 
and others. 

The most impoitant oaths affecting the general 
public are those which are administered in courts 
of justice to jurors and witnesses. Jurymen, who 
are called on to exercise their functions, whether in 
civil or criminal cases, are sworn ‘to well and tiuty 
try the issue between the' parties, and a true verdict- 
give, according to the evidence.’ Further, no per- 
son can give testimony upon any trial until he have 
in one form or another given a pledge that he will 
narrate the truth ; he thus renders himself liable 
to Lite temporal penalties of perjury in the event of 
his wilfully and corruptly giving false testimony. 
In England, the oath which is administered to wit- 
nesses is in this form : 1 The evidence I shall 
give shall he the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing hut the truth, so help me Uod.’ The 
usage in England and Ireland is for the witness, 
after heating the oath repeated by the oltieev of 
court, to kiss the New Testament by way of assent. 
Tire practice of kissing tire book is a very old one, 
for there is extant (Coil. 3, I, 14) an ordinance 
of the Emperor Julian prescribing that the oath he 
taken sacrosanct is c cancel its tactis. In Scotland 
the witness, standing and holding up his right 
hand, repeats the oath after the judge, as follows : 
‘ I swear by Almighty Cod, and as I shall answer 
to Cod at tire great day of judgment, that I will 
tell tire truth, tire whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.’ Children under twelve years of age 
are never sworn, lmt are admonished to tell the 
truth. Children between twelve and fourteen may 
take the oath, hut only if the judge is satisfied 
that they understood its nature. J>v the Act 1 and 
2 Viet. chap. 105, legislative sanction has been 
given to the lute of the common law that all per- 
sons shall he hound by the oaths which are lawfully 
administered to them, ‘provided they are adminis- 
tered in such form, aitd with such ceremonies as 
the parties sworn declare to be binding on their 
consciences.’ Thus, a Jew is sworn on the Penta- 
teuch, with his head covered ; a Mohammedan, on 
the Koran, laying his right hand fiat on the sacred 
hook and then touching it with his forehead. A 
Chinaman is sworn by the ceremony of breaking a 
saucer before taking the oath. As regards the per- 
sons entitled to administer oaths, Lord Brougham "s 
Act of 1851 provides that ‘every court, judge, 
justice, officer, commissioner, arbitrator, or other 
person, now or hereafter, bavin" by law or by con- 
sent of parties authority to hear, receive, and 
examine evidence, is hereby empowered to ad- 
minister an oath to all such witnesses as are 
called before them.’ Further, by statute (18 and 
19 Viet. chap. 42) all diplomatic and consular 
agents abroad are empowered to administer oaths 
and do notarial acts. At the same time the old 
practice of persons voluntarily taking oaths befoie 
a justice of the peace— e.g. by a debtor as a further 
security to his creditors, and in various instances 
not connected with any judicial proceeding — has 
been put an end to by the statute 5 and G Will. 
IV. chap. 62. It is here enacted that it shall not 


he lawful for any justice of peace, or other person, 
to administer in cau-e to lie adininisteied any oath, 
affidavit, or solemn aliiimation, touching any 
matter of which lie has no juii-diction or cognis- 
ance. To sonic extent it i- left to the discretion of 
the justice whether the particulai mattei i-. one as 
to which it is propel to admiiiUtci an oath. 

_ Of late years there have linen made many altera- 
tions of the law a-- to oaths in lelief of pei-ons 
having conscientious scruples. Belief in this diiec- 
tion was lir-t e united to ijnakei.-. Mmaiiaii'. and 
Separatists ; they were allowed to make affirma- 
tion, whethei as witnesses or on other occasions 
where an oath was formerly lequired ( ~ee AFFlliMA.- 
m ix)- A further concession was made in 1S34 to 
those who, not being Quakers, yet refused to take 
tbe oath from sincere conscientious motives, such 
being allowed also to atiiuii. Previous to 1SG9 
atheists and persons who admitted that they had 
no leligious belief weie excluded fiimi giving 
evidence in courts of justice. This exclusion of the 
testimony of atheists was put an end to, and at the 
same time the principle of substituting affirmations 
for oaths was laigety extended by the Evidence 
Further Amendment Act of 18(19 ('32 and 33 Viet, 
chap. tiS). This statute provides, ‘If any peison 
called to give evidence m any couit of justice, 
whether in a ei\il or criminal mueeeding, shall 
object to take an oath, or shall be objected to as 
incompetent to take an oath, such peison shall, if 
the presiding judge is satisfied that t lie taking of 
an oath would hate no binding effect on his con- 
science,’ make a promise and declaration in a statu- 
tory form (sect. 4). When in 18S0 Mr Uradlaugh, 
member for Northampton, claimed to make an 
affirmation under these Evidence Amendment Acts 
in lieu of taking the usual parliamentary oath, a 
•select committee of the House of Commons repot ted 
that the acts did not apply to the oath taken by 
members of parliament. This view was confirmed 
in ISS3 by the courts of law in the case of Clarke v. 
Bradlang'ii, 7 Q.B.D. 38. In 1883 the government 
brought in a bill permitting members of parliament 
to affirm, but it was lost. Finally, however, in 
1888, a short statute, 51 and 52 Viet. chap. 46, 
provides that every poison upon objecting to he 
sworn, and stating as the girnuid of such objection 
either that he has no leligious belief, or that the 
taking of an oath i- contrary to his leligious belief, 
shall he permitted to make his solemn aliiimation, 
instead of taking an oath, in all places ami for all 
purposes where an oath is and shall he requited by 
law, which affirmation shall he of the same force 
and effect a.s if he had taken Che oath ; and if any 
person making such affirmation shall wilfully, 
falsely, and corruptly affirm anything which, if 
affirmed on oath, would have amounted to perjury, 
he shall he liable to prosecution as if he had com- 
mitted perjury. Further, the Act 52 and 53 Viet, 
chap. 63, sect. 3, provides that in every statute 
passed since 1850, unless a contrary intention 
appears, the expressions ‘ oath ‘ and ‘affidavit,’ in 
the case of persons allowed for the time being to 
affirm or declaie instead of swearing, include 
affirmation and declaration, and the expression 
‘swear,’ in the like case, includes affirm anil 
declaie. All the enactments relating to the ad- 
ministration of oaths are consolidated by the 
statute 52 Viet. chap. 1(1, known as the Commis- 
sioners for Oaths Act. See Stringer, (laths ami 
Affirmations in Great Britain (I8S9).— United 
States statutes permit the making of affirmation by 
those who object to take oaths. Some states grant 
further relaxations than others. 

Ollts [Anna), a genus of edible grasses, con- 
taining many species, among which are some valu- 
able for tlie grain which they produce, and some 
useful for hay. The Linuean genus Avena, as now 
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restricted, 1ms the spikelets in loose panicles, Uie 
glumes ns lung as the llorets, and containing two 
or more llorets ; the palea* linn, and almost car- 
tilaginous, the outer palea of each tloiet, or of one 
or more of the florets, hearing on the hack a knee- 
jointed awn, which is twisted at the base. Tin 1 
awn, however, tends to disappear, and often wholly 
disappears in cultivation. Those species, which are 
cultivated as corn-plants have comparatively large 
spikelets and seeds, the spikelets — at least alter 
flowering — pendulous. The native countiy of the 
cultivated oats is unknown, although most prob- 
ably it is central Asia. There is no reference, 
however, to the oat in the Old Testament; and 
although it was known to the (4 reeks, who called 
it Dromon , anil to the Homans, it is probable that 
they derived their knowledge of it from the Celts, 
Hermans, and other northern nations. It is a.giain 
hotter suited to moist than to di.v, and to cold than 
to warm eliinatos, although it does not extend so 
fai noi th as the ooai.se kinds of hurley. The grain 
is either used in the form of groats or made 
into meal. Oatmeal cakes and porridge form ureal 
part of the food of the peasantry of Scotland and 
of some other countries. Oatmeal is now more 
largely used as food amongst the wealthier classes 
than formerly, but with the winking-clauses, alike 
in town and country, it is losing favour. No other 
giain is so much esteemed for feeding horses. 
Besides a large quantity of starch — about 05 pci 
cent.— and some sugar, gum, anil oil, the grain of 
oats contains almost ‘20 per cent, of nitrogenous 
piinciples, or protein compounds, of which abmif 
111 or 17 purls arc A renin, a substance very 
similar to Casein (q.v. ), and two or three parts 
gluten, the remainder albumen. The husk of oats 
is also nutritious, and is mixed with other tooil for 
horses, oxen, and sheep. From the starchy par- 
ticles adhering to the husk or seeds after the separa- 
tion of the grain, a light dish, long popular in 
Scotland under the name of suntans, is made by 
means of boiling water. The grain is sometimes 
mixed with barley fin distillation. Tim ltussian 
beverage called kvass is made from oats. The straw 
of oats is very useful as fodder, bunging, for that 
purpose, a higher price than any other kind of 
straw. 

The varieties of oats in cultivation arc: very 
numerous, and some highly esteemed varieties are 
of recent and well-known origin. It is doubtful if 
they really belong to more than one species ; but 
the following are very generally distinguished as 
species : ( l ) Common Oat ( A . saliva), having a very 
loose panicle, which spreads on all sides, ami two 
or three fertile llorets in each spikelel, the palea* 
quite smooth, not more than one lloret awnod ; 
(2) TuiLarian Oat [A. oricntalis), also called Hun- 
garian Oat and Siberian Oat, distinguished chiefly 
by having the panicle much more contracted, and 
all turned to one side; (3) Naked Oat (A. mala), 
dilleriug from the Tartarian oat chiotly in having 
the palea: very slightly adherent to the seeds, 
which, therefore, fall readily out of them, whilst 
in the other kinds they adhere closely; (4) Chinese 
Oat [A. chincnsis ), which agrees with the last in 
the characters of the palea and seeds, hut is more 
like the common oat in its panicle, and has more 
numerous llorets, 4-8, in the spikelot; (5) Short 
Oat ( A . brevis), which has a close panicle turned 
to one side, the spikelets containing only one or 
two florets, each floret awned, the grains short. 
Almost all the varieties of oat in cultivation belong 
to the first and second of these species. The naked 
oat is cultivated in Austria, lint is not much 
esteemed. The Chinese oat, said to have been 
brought by the Russians from the north of China, 
is prolific, hut the grain is easily shaken out by- 
winds. The short oat is cultivated as a grain-crop 


on poor soils at high elevations in the mountainous 
parts of France and Spain, ripening where other 
kinds do not ; it is also cultivated in some parts of 
Europe as a forage plant.— Besides these, there is 
another kind of oat, the Bristle-pointed Oat U 
strigosn), regarded by some botanists as belonging 
even to a distinct genus, Danthonia, because the 
lower palea is much prolonged, and instead of 
merely being bifid at the point, as in the other 
oats, is divided into two long teeth, extending into 
bristles. The panicle is inclined to one side, very 
little branched ; the florets, two or three in a spike, 
let, all awned, the giaiu rather small. This plant 
is common in cornfields, is cultivated in manv 
countries, hut chiefly on pom soils, and was at one 
time much cultivated in Scotland, but is now 
scarcely to he seen as a crop.— Not unlike this 
but with the panicle spreading equally on all sides' 
the outer palea* merely bifid, and long hairs at the 
base of the glumes, is the "Wild Oat (A. fatuu ) 
which is generally regarded by farmers as a weed 
to he extirpated, springing up so abundantly in 
some districts as to choke crops of better grain, 
its awns have much of the hygiometrieal property 
which gains for A. slcnhs, a species found hr the 
south of Europe, the rtattte of the Animal Oat, he. 
cause the seeds when ripe and fallen on the ground 
resemble insects, ami move about irt an extra- 
ordinary manner through the twisting and untwist- 
ing of the awns. The seed of the Wild Oat has 
been sometimes used instead of air artificial fly for 
catching trout. — Amongst the species of oat nsetul 
not for their grain hut for fodder are the Downy 
Oat-grass (ri. pnbeseaw) and Yellow Oat-grass 
(A. jtamsrcns), both referred by some botanists to 
the g-piirrs TriHirtunr — the short awn being like a 
middle tooth in the bifid palea — and both natives 
of Britain, the former growing on light ground and 
dry hills, especially where tiro Hoil is calcareous, 
the latter on light meadow-lands. 

Far more ground is occupied with oats in Scot- 
land than with any other grain. In all the higher 
districts it is almost the only kind of grain which 
is cultivated. Throughout Scotland it is the crop 
that is ohiolly sown after land has been in pasture 
for- one or more years. The seed is generally sown 
broadcast by hand over the ploughed land, which 
is afterwards well harrowed and rolled. Mowing 
by broadcast or drill machines is now largely prac- 
tised, and in this case the harrowing is done before 
the seed is sown. On soils that are infested with 
annual weeds, such as charlock, it is common to 
drill the seed, which permits the land to he hand- 
hoed and thoroughly cleaned. Oats thrive heat 
upon deep and good soils, especially if enriched by 
decayed vegetable matter. They yield lmt poorly 
on thin sandy soils, where they sutler sooner from 
drought than barley, rye, or wheat. The produce 
per acre varies from 20 to over 80 bushels, weigh- 
ing from Sir Hr. to 43 lb. per bushel. Corrrrrrorr 
yields run from 32 to fiti bushels ; average weight 
from 40 Hr. to 44 lb. per bushel. A crop of 43 
bushels per acre will absorb and carry away about 
55 lb. of nitrogen, 4(i lb. of potash, and 11)4 lb. of 
phosphoric acid per acre. Few soils, in ordinary 
tillage, require the direct application of potash for 
oats. Very light soils are most likely to need it. 
Superphosphate of lime and nitrate of soda, are 
suitable manures for oafs ; common quantities 
being from 1 to *2 cwt. of the former and from J 
to 1 cwt. per acre of tire latter, applied as a ton- 
dressing. The Potato Oaf is a variety generally 
cultivated in the best soils and climates. It is an 
early and productive variety. The Hopetoun Oat 
is also much sown in the earliest districts. The 
Sandy Oat is still move largely sown, more par- 
ticularly when the climate is inferior and wet. It 
is not liable to be lodged with rains, and the straw 
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i- of line quality for fodder. All these me varieties 
of the Common Oat. The White and Black Tar- 
tarian aie much cultivated in some district'. They 
aie yen pioductiye, and well suited fui feeding 
iioj'Cs cattle, and sheen. On the continent ot 
Em one this grain is seldom seen of quality equal 
to what is ]no(luced in Scotland; even in mo-t 
parts of England the climate is less suitable to it. 
and it is less plump and lieh. 

Ob, or Uni, the {neat river of Western Siberia, 
rises in two branches, the Biva and the Katun, 
both of w liiclt have their origin in the Altai Moun- 
tains, within the fiontier of the Chinese dominions ; 
and Hows noith-west and north for 2120 miles to 
the gieat Gulf of Oh in tire Arctic Ocean. Its chief 
tributaries are lire Irtish, Telraiysh, Tom, anil 
Tcliulym, all navigable. On the hanks of the Ob 
aie Barnaul, Tomsk, and Navym. At present 
only a few steamers ply on the great watei -system 
of the Oh, which nevertheless seems destined to 
become a great commercial thoroughfare. The 
explorations of Professor Notdenskiold, lurt more 
especially the tentative voyages of Captain Wiggins 
in 187J and 1S76, front Dundee through the Kara 
Sea to the Gulf of Oh, repeated in later years, have 
proved the feasibility of this direct route, and the 
accessibility of the great navigation system of the 
Siberian river to west European commerce. 

Obadiah, the shortest book in the Old Testa- 
ment canon, the work of one of the twelve ‘minor 
prophets,’ of whose personality absolutely nothing 
is known. The name is trot uncommon, meaning 
‘ servant of Jehovah,' and was borne by the devout 
chamberlain of Alrab (1 Kings, xviri. 3-16), who 
protected the prophets of the Lord from the fuiy 
of Jezebel. Delitzsch thinks the author of the 
prophecy may have been identical with the Obadialt 
mentioned in 2 Chron. xvii. 7, as one of the Levities 
sent by Jehosophat to teach the law in the cities 
of Judah. From internal evidence the date of 
composition of tire book may, with much proba- 
bility, he put shortly after the capture of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, about 587 B.ci. The book was 
piaced next to Aruos merely because the prophecy 
of doom upon Edom is an amplification of that 
pronounced eailier by Amos (Arnos, ix. 12). This 
passage irr Obadialt (verses 1-9) is closely parallel 
to Jeremiah, xlix. 7-22, from which indeed Knobel, 
Bleek, and Iieuss think it directly borrowed. 
Ewald maintained that the first seven verses of 
Obadiah were written by a prophet of that name 
during the inroads of liezin and Pekali, that the 
eleventh refers to the capture of .Jer usalem by tire 
Arabs and Philistines in the leign of Jehoirun, and 
that the remaining verses were compiled by a later 
writer, partly from the older prophet (who was also 
used by Jeremiah), and partly from other sources. 
Cnspari offers strong reasons for his statement that 
the words of Obadiah were modified and expanded 
by Jeremiah. Some sclrolais again, as Keif, have 
supposed unnecessarily that Joel, ii. 32, is a distinct 
reference to Obadiah 17. Tire book of Obadiah 
possesses high individuality of style, and contains 
some peculiar words. It has ever been favourite 
reading among the Jews, and it was from it that 
they derived the name of ‘ Edom 1 as applied to 
Home, to Christians, and all their enemies. The 
book falls naturally into two well-marked divisions, 
of which the first (1-16) denounces destruction to 
Edom, and the second (17-21) prophecies the 
restoration of Israel. 

See the commentaries on the prophet by Ewald, 
Orelli, Hitzig, Keil anti Delitzsch, and Pnsey ; the books 
on Hebrew prophecy by Kuenen (Eng. trans. 1877), 
Robcitson Smith (1882), Dulini (1875); also the special 
commentaries by Hendewerk ( 1836 ) and Caspari ( Leip. 
IS! 2 ) ; Archdeacon Perowne in the 1 Cambridge Bible for 
Schools' (1883), and Farrar’s Minor Trophets (18110), 
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O ban, a fashionable watering-place of Algjll- 
sjiire. 81 miles \YX\Y. of Stilling, and 136 of 
Edinburgh, by a l.ailway opened in ISM). [ t curves 
round a beautiful ami almost land-locked bay, 
which, sheltered fioin even wind by the island 
of Keneia on the west and' by the high shores of 
the mainland, fuinis a spacious h.t\en, crowded in 
slimmer hr yachts an,! steamer'. A mere ' elachan ’ 
when Dr Johnson risked it in 1772, ( than began to 
he feuod in 1803-20, and in 1832 rva~ constituted 
one of the Ar r parliament, nr burghs. It is now 
the great toute-t headquarters of the We-t Hiudi- 
lands, possessing some tliiity hotels and splendid 
steamboat facilities. Objects of interest aie the 
picturesque mins of DttnoIIy and Dun~tatfnage 
Castles (see Etive), and a prehistoric care-dwell- 
ing, discovered in 1800. Pop. (1S21) 1339; (1S71) 
2413; (1881)3991. 

Obt\ oi Obi, the name given to the magical arts 
or witchcraft practised by Olcuh-mcn and Ubuth- 
icomcii among the negroes of the West Indies and 
the United States. It is substantially .similar to 
the corresponding superstitions all the world over. 
See Hai ti, Negroes, Magic, IVitchceaft; and 
H. J. Bell, Obrah ■ Wit* lin'd ft in the Wat Indies 
(1890). 

Obeifl. F.b, capital of Kmdofan, in the eastern 
■Soudan, 220 miles SW. of Khartoum, consists of a 
nunihet of villages, originally sepaiate and in- 
habited by distinct iaces, but now joined together 
into one town. Gum-arabic, ivory, gold, and 
ostrich-feathers are the chief ai ticks of tiade. 
Pop. estimated at 33.000. Near this place, in 
1883, a force of Egyptians under Hicks Pasha, 
with an English staff, was exterminated by a large 
army of the Maltdi. 

Obelisk (Gr. ohcl os, obrliskos, ‘a spit’), a 
word applied to four-sided monuments of stone and 
other materials, terminating with a pyiamidal or 
pointed top. These monuments were placed upon 
liases before gateways of the principal temples in 
Egypt, one on’each side of the dum. They served 
in Egyptian art for the satire putpo-es n» the stehe 
of the Greeks and columns of the Homans, and 
appear to have been erected to record the honours 
or triumphs of the monarch. They have four faces, 
are cut, out of one piece, and are broader at the 
base than at the top, at a short distance from 
which the sides form the base of a pyranridion in 
which the obelisk terminates. They were placed 
upon a cubical base of the same material, which 
slightly surpassed the lneadth of their base. Each 
side of the obelisk at the base measures -faili of the 
height of tlie shaft, front the base line to that 
where the cap or pyramidiott commences. The 
cap is also J-th of the same height. Their sides 
are slightly concave, to increase their apparent 
height. Their height varies from upwards of 100 
feet to a few inches. The sides are generally 
sculptured with hieroglyphs and representations, 
r ecording the names and titles of kings, generally 
in one line of deeply-cut hieroglyphs down each 
side. Hewn in the rough oirt of a solid piece in 
the quairies, they were transported down the Nile 
during the inundation, on rafts, to the spot where 
they rveie intended to he placed, and raised from 
their horizontal position by inclined planes, aided 
by machinery. Some obelisks, before their erec- 
tion, had their pyramid capped with bronze gilded, 
or gold, the marks of such covering still being 
evident on their surfaces. The rise of obelisks is 
as old as the appearance of art itself in Egypt; 
these grand, simple, and geometric forms being 
used in the -itli dynasty, and continued till the 
time of the Homans. Their object is enveloped in 
great obscurity. At the time of the 18th dynasty 
it appears that religious ceremonies and oblations 
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weie ofl'uied ti) the obelisks, liicli were treated as 
divinities. Their sepulchral use is evinced hy their 
discoveiy in the tombs of the 4th dynasty, and the 
vignettes of enily papyri. The most of them date 
from the 18th and 19th dynasties. Two which 
fonnerly stood at Heliopolis (q.v.) were re-erected 
by Raineses TI, at Alexandra, and have been 



< llcopatra’s Needle, Thames Embankment, London. 


popularly known as Cleopatra’s Needles. One, 
which long lay pi os t rate, was, after an adventurous 
voyage, brought to London in 1878, and erected on 
the Thames Embankment ; it weighs 186 tons, and 
is GSJ/ feet high. Thu other, presented by the 
Khedive to the United States, was set up in 
Central Parle, New York, in 1881. There are 
several large ones in Home ( that now at St Peter’s 
having been taken to Home by Caligula), one in 
Florence, one in Paris (given by Mchcmet Ali in 
18117), and Lepsius’s in Berlin (the oldest ami 
smallest of all, 2 feet 14 inch high), besides many 
others that have found their way into European 
museums. By far the largest obelisk in the world 
is the Washington monument ( 18815), at Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is of marble, 35 feet sqnave at the 
base, and 553 feet high. 

Sue Zocga, JDc Orii/inc et Van ObeUsoorum (1707); 
Biroli, Notch upon Ubditla (1853); Gorringe, Egyptian 
Obcli'.hs (1885). 

Ober-Annucrgnii, a village in the valley of 
the Aminev in Upper Bavaria, 45 miles SW. of 
Munich, with 1400 inhabitants. Here the famous 
Miracle Play is performed every ten years. See 
Mvb'raiv. 

Obcrland. See Hern. 

Oberlin, Johann Frieduicii, a pastor dis. 
tinguished for his active benevolence and useful- 
ness, was born at Straslmrg, 31 st August 1740, 
and in 1767 became Protestant pastor of Wald- 
bacli, in the Ban de la Roche or Bteiullial, a wild 
mountainous district of Alsace. Hero lie spent 
the remainder of bis life, combining ail affectionate 
diligence in the ordinary duties of the pastorate 
with wise and earnest endeavours to promote the 
education and general prosperity of the people. 


i no msLiet luui suiiered teiuhly in the Thiitv 
Yeais’ War, and the scanty population which 
lenuiined was sunk in poverty and ignoiancu 
Oberlin ini reduced better methods of cultivatin'' 
the soil, and various blanches, of manufacture and 
made roads and budges where requhed ' He 
founded an itinerating library, began the liist infant 
schools, and introduced oidinaiy schools in the 
district. Pastor Oberlin was latterly consulted in 
all that concerned the temporal and' spiritual wel- 
fare of the people. The population, which wa- 
scaicely 300 when lie entered on bis labnms had 
incieased to 3000 at the close of the century. ’ Th e 
distiict still continues prosperous, and the popula- 
tion in 1890 was 0000. Oberlin was ably assisted 
in his reformatory labouis by bis pious house- 
keeper, Louise Schemiler, who survived her master 
eleven years. He died 1st June 1820. Notwith- 
standing the humble sphere in which his days weie 
spent, bis fame as a philanthropist bus extended 
ovei Lhe world, and his example lias stimulated 
and guided many. The Royal Agricultural Society 
of Franco bestowed a gold medal upon him in 1818. 
A collected edition ol bis writings appeared at 
Stllttgail (4 Mils. 1843). 

Sec Sims's Brief Memorial* of Oberlin (1830); the 
Memoir * of Oberlin (1852); and tlio biogi.iphies liyEoile- 
mann (1868), Spiudi (Faria, lKli(i), and Butler (1882). 

Obcriimiui. Bee BiSnanoouk, 


Oberoil, the king of the elves or fairies, and 
the husband of Titnuia. The name is derived 
from the French Aidicriin or A /heron, and that 
from the German Albenrh {(lib, ‘elf,’ and rich). 
Oheion is first mentioned as 1 Hoi du voyaume de 
la fiioiie’ in the 13th-century French poem of 
Huon de Bordeaux. The quarrel between Oheion 
and Titania and their , subsequent leeoneiliatinn 
through Ilium, a French noble, and -Amanda, 
daughter of the sultan of Babylon, whom the 
former leads homo by the help of Olieron, after 
many difficulties, form the basis of this tale, which 
was afterwards shaped into a popular prose 
romance. The name first appeared in English in 
Lord Berners' translation (Early Eng. Text Boo. 
1885), and was adopted in many ballads, and also 
in Greene’s play, The Scottish History of James 
IV., slain at Floddcn. Neither these, however, 
nor Spenser’s use made tlio name familiar, hilt 
Shakespeare 'b Midsummer Nitjht’s Bream, where, 
as Keigliflev points out, the fairy mythology is an 
attempt to blend the elves of tlio village with the 
fays of romance. The fairies here agiee with the 
former in their diminutive stature, in their fond- 
ness for dancing, their love of cleanliness, and their 
child-abstracting propensities. Like the fays, they 
form a community ruled over by the princely 
Oberon and the fair Titania. W inland used the 
subject for bis well-known romantic poem, anil 
Blanche's adaptation of this forms the subject of 
Weber’s opera. The old chanson de gcslc was 
edited by Guessard and Grandinaison (Paris, 1860). 
See Liobreclit’s German translation of Dunlop’s 
History of Prose Fiction (1831 ), 

Obesity, or Corpulence, may bo defined to 
be 1 an accumulation of fat under the integuments 
or in the abdomen, or in both situations, to such 
an amount as to embarrass the several voluntary 
functions.’ A certain degree of fatness is not only 
quite compatible with health, but, as has been 
shown in the arLiele Fats, the fatty tissue is 
of considerable use in the animal body, partly 
in consequence of its physical anil partly in 
consequence of its chemical properties ; ami it is 
only when the fatness begins to interfere with the 
discharge of any of tlio vital powers that it can be 
regarded as a morbid condition. Obesity may occur 
at any period of life, hut it is most commonly after 
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the fortieth year that the tendency to an inordinate 
accumulation of fat begin-* to .show itself. After 
that time, in the case ot men the pleasures of the 
I table are usually more attractive than in earlier 
life, and much less muscular exercise is taken ; 
while in women the cessation of the power of 
child-bearing induces changes which tend remark- 
ably to the deposition of fat. The extent to which 
fat may accumulate in the human body is enor- 
mous. Daniel Lambert (I769-1S09) weighed 7H9 
111. ; his exact height is not recorded, but, accord- 
ing to the investigations of the late Dr Hutchinson 
(the inventor of the sonometer), the noimal weight 
of a man 6 feet high should not exceed 178 lb. 
Dr Ellintsou lias recorded the case of a female 
child, a yeai old, who weighed 60 lb. 

The predisposing causes of obesity are a peculiar 
habit of body, hereditarily transmitted ; inactivity ; 
sedentary occupations, &c. ; while the more im- 
mediate or exciting causes are a rich diet, includ- 
ing fatty matteis, and matters convertible in the 
body into fats, such as saccharine and starchy 
foods, and the partaking of such a diet to a greater 
extent than is necessary for balancing the daily 
waste of the tissues. ‘ Fat meats, imtter, oily 
vegetable substances, milk, saccharine and farin- 
aceous substances are the most fattening articles 
of food; whilst malt liquors, particularly rich and 
sweet ale, are, of all beverages, the most conducive 
in promoting obesity. The fattening effect of lig^ 
and grapes, and of the sugar-cane, upon the natives 
of the countries where these are abundant, is well 
known. In various countries in Africa and the 
East, where obesity is much admired in females, 
warm baths, indolence, and living upon saccharine 
and farinaceous articles, upon dates, the nuts from 
which palm-oil is obtained, and upon various oily 
seeds are the means usually employed to produce 
this effect’ (Copland’s Dictionary). The know- 
ledge of the means of inducing obesity affords us 
the best clue to the rational treatment of this affec- 
tion. It is a popular belief that the administration 
of acids— vinegar, for example, or one of the mineral 
acids — will check the deposition of fat ; but if the 
I desired effect is produced it is only at the cost of 
serious injury to the digestive, and often to the 
urinary organs. The employment of soap and 
alkalies, as advocated a century ago by Flemyng, 
is less objectionable than that of acids, but the 
prolonged use even of these is usually prejudicial. 
The efficacy of one of our commonest seaweeds, 
sea-wrack (Fucus vesiculosus), in this affection lias 
also been strongly advocated. It is prescribed in 
the form of an extract, and its value is probably 
dependent on the iodine contained in it. 

A very interesting Letter on Corpulence , pub- 
lished in 1863 by Mr William Bunting- (1797-15178), 
in which lie records the effect of diet in his own 
case, after all medicinal treatment had failed, is 
well worthy of the attention of those who are 
suffering from the affection of which this article 
treats. The following are the leading points in 
his case. He was sixty-six years of age, about 5 
feet 5 inches in stature (.and therefore, .according 
to Dr Hutchinson’s calculations, ought to have 
weighed about 142 lb.), and in August 1802 
weighed 202 lb. ‘Few men,' lie observes, ‘have 
led a more active life ... so that my corpulence 
and subsequent obesity were not through neglect- 
of necessary bodily activity, nor from excessive 
eating, drinking, or self-indulgence of any kind, 
except that I partook of the simple aliments of 
bread, milk, butter, beer, sugar, and potatoes, more 
freely than my aged nature required. . . . I could 
not stoop to tie my shoe, nor attend to the little 
offices humanity requires without considerable pain 
and difficulty ; I have been compelled to go down- 
stairs slowly backwards, to save the jar of increased 


weight upon the ankle and knee joints, and been 
obliged to puff and blow with every slight 
exertion.’ 

By the advice of a medical friend he adopted the 
following plan of diet: ‘ For breakfast I take four 
or five ounces of beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled 
lixli, bacon, nr cold meat of any kind except pork ; 
a large cup of tea ( u ithout milk or sugar), a little 
biscuit, or one ounce of div toast. Fm dinner, lire 
oi six ounces of any fish except salmon, any meat 
except pork, any vegetable except potato, one 
ounce of diy toast, fruit out of a pudding, any 
kind of poultiy or game, and two or tlnee glasses 
of good claret, sherry, oi Madeira: champagne, 
poit, or beer forbidden. For tea, two or three 
ounces of flint, a tusk or two, and a cup of tea 
without milk or sugar. For supper, three or four 
ounces of meat or fish, similar to dinner', with a 
glass or two of claret’ (p. 18), ‘ I breakfast between 
eight and nine o’clock, dine between one and two, 
take my .slight tea meal between five and six, and 
sup at nine ’ (p. 40). Under this treatment be lost 
in little more than a year (between the 26rh uf 
August 1862 and the 12th of September 1863) 46 
lb. of his bodily weight, while his girth round the 
waist was reduced 12$ inches. He reported him- 
self as restored to health, as able to walk up and 
down stair's like other- men ; to stoop with ease anil 
freedom; and safely to lease off knee-bandages, 
which he lmd necessarily worn for twenty years 
past. He made his own ease widely known by the 
circulation of his pamphlet (which has passed 
through several editions), and ‘numerous reports 
sent with thanks by stiangeis ns well as friends’ 
show that ' the system is a great success ; ’ and 
that it is so we do not doubt, for it is based on 
sound physiological principles. Other more or less 
similar systems hare since been recommended; 
one, with two successful cases, is recouled in the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal for December- 1890. 
Such .a radical change of diet, however, should not 
be adopted without medical advice, as in some 
cases it might cause disturbance of digestion or 
excretion, and lead to new dangers to health. See 
Fasting, Training. 

Obi. See Ob, and Obe. 

Object) and its correlative, Sl'BJECT, are terms 
used in a perplexing multiplicity of senses, the 
same author, philosophical or semi-philosophical, 
being frequently inconsistent in the meaning 
attached by him to the words. Thus, it may be 
said that while ordinarily the subject is the knowing 
mind, the object is that which is known, thought, 
felt, seen, imagined — the psychological correspond- 
ing fairly with the grammatical usage. At another 
time the subject- i« the ego, while the object is the 
non-ego, the external world, with an implication 
that the objective has a firmer, surer ground, if 
not wholly independent of the subjective, then at 
least- less liable to vary or fluctuate. On the other 
hand, if the noumenon, the subject, is the truly real, 
the phenomenal object is comparatively an acci- 
dent. Yet again, that which is the law of the 
consciousness, which is prior to experience, is by 
some regarded as more rrrdefeasible and objective 
than the fleeting elements of conscious experience. 
For some, objective is tlrat which is common to all 
minds (and to the absolute mind) at all times, and 
the subjective that which is peculiar to my mind 
or any given mind at any given time. Tims the 
essence of tlie subjective becomes the most objec- 
tive thing in existence ; really objective truth is 
that which from the nature of the case is prior to 
and independent of experience. It is needless to 
point out that, when the subject thinks of itself, 
the subject may he said to become its own object. 
In general, however, that is objective which deals 
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much with the external world, ami that subjective 
which is mainly based on introspection of mental 
states. 

lit addition to the possibility of confusion arising 
out of current usage, it should he remembered that 
in the middle ages, and even in Descartes and 
Spinoza, subject nearly meant the same as sub- 
stance (something highly real) ; and in William of 
Ockham objective is that which the mind feigns, 
Lite image or representative idea as opposed to the 
real object which exists independently. Object 
used as ‘end,’ ‘aim,’ ‘ purpose ’( 1 with the object 
of doing so and so’) is a barbarous hut irrepies- 
sihle abuse. Coleiidge is by no means the only 
writer who fails to make himself clear about the 
distinction between ‘ omm-jective’ and ‘ summ- 
jective,’ as Carlyle represents him. 

Oblates (L at. Mat ns , obltitn, ‘ ollered up ’), 
the name of a class of religious bodies in the Roman 
Catholic Church, which differ from the religious 
orders strictly so called in not being bound by the 
solemn vows of the religious profession. The insti- 
tute of oblntes was one of the many reforms 
introduced in the diocese of Milan by St Charles 
Borromeo, towards the close of the Kith century. 
The membois consisted of secular priests who lived 
in community, and were merely hound by a promise 
to the bishop to devote themselves to any service 
which he should consider desirable for the interest 
of religion. St Charles made use of their services 
chieily in the wild and inaccessible Alpine districts 
of his diocese. The oblates of Mary rmmaeulale, 
founded at Marseilles in 1815, have nine houses in 
Britain, two in Ireland, and are numerous in 
Canada, British India, and the United States. 
Two Irish reformatories are under their charge. 

Obligation, Days or, holidays on which faith- 
ful Catholics are hound to abstain fiom servile 
work and to hear mass. These are, for England 
and Wales, Circumcision, Epiphany, Ascension 
Day, Corpus Christi, HS. 1’eLer and Paul, Assump- 
tion, All Saints, Christinas Day. Scotland adds 
to these St Andrew, and Ireland SL Patrick and 
the Annunciation, 

I Oboclf, a French possession on the 
African coast of the Red Sea, inside Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and opposite Perim. Area, 2300 
sip )«.; pop. (188(1) 22,370. 

Oboe (Fi. hautbois ; Ger. hoboc, hoch- 
hofc), a treble reed musical instrument, to 
which the bassoon limy he said to ho the 
bass. Its reed is double, like that of the 
bassoon and the chanter of the bagpipe, 
and consists of two thin blades of cane 
attached by silk thread Lo a short metal 
tube. A similar instrument may bo traced 
from the earliest times from Egyptian and 
Greek sculpture and paintings ; and the 
Kensington Museum contains many speci- 
mens from Arabia, China, India, Wol- 
lachift, i&c. The modern instrument, how- 
ever (shown in the figure), from successive 
improvements and additions beavs little 
resemblance to its ancient prototype, and 
is one of the most complicated and intri- 
cate of wind-instruments. It is made vari- 
ously of boxwood, ebony, coeoa-wood, and 
silver, having holes for the lingers and 
usually lifteen keys, besides two auto- 
matic octave keys to assist the higher 
notes. It is an octave instrument like the 
Flute (q.v,), and its usual compass is from 
Oboe. B below the stave Lo F in alt, although 
several semitones higher can he produced. 
For orchestral purposes it is pitched in the key of 
C, but in military bands a Bp instrument is some- 
times used, and its music is written in the G clef. 


The tone of the olioe is rich, and, from its meat 
powei in swelling and diminishing the sound it 
is capable of every variety of expression. fl le 
oboe has the privilege of giving the pitch to the 
violin in the oieliesLia. Beethoven, Mozait, Bach 
and nearly all the gi eat composers make extensive 
use of the oboe in their compositions. The Oboe 
d’Amoro and the Oboe di Caccia, oboes in the key 
of A and F or Eh respectively, aie nearly obsolete. 
— Oboe is also the name of a tiehle stop on the 
organ, its bass being the bassoon. See ‘ Olioe ’ in 
drove’s Dictionary. 

Obolus (Or. obutos or obelus, ‘a spit;’ see 
Numismatics, p. 550), the smallest of the four 
common Greek coins and weights, the sixth part 
of a Diachma (q.v.). 

O'Brien, William Smith, Irish patriot, was 
bom 1 7Ui October 1803. Descended fiom the 
loyal line of Thonionil, lo which belonged the 
great king, Brian Bom, he was the second son 
of Sir Edward O’Brien, Bart., of Dionioland, in 
County Chile, in favour of whose eldest son the 
ancient barony of lncliiquin was revived in 1862. 
He was educated at Hairov and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and entered parliament foi the pocket 
borough of Ennis in 1820. Though a 1’iotestant, 
lie sunpoited the Catholic claims; and for some 
years lie gave an independent support to the Tmy 
paily. He lost his seat in 1831, lint was returned 
for the county of Limerick in 1835, and from that 
time till 1843 geneially supported the Whigs. 
But lie gradually gave lip hope of getting justice 
for Ireland from the imperial parliament, and on 
the 20Lh October 1843 lie announced his adhesion 
to O’Connell’H Repeal Association. But 0’C'omieU's 
rooted aversion to an appeal lo jilti/siral force soon 
made a wide gulf in sympathy between his iiaity 
and those fiery spirits who became know n as ‘Young 
Ireland,’ and whose fervid and warlike poetry and 
prose filled the columns of the Nation newspaper. 
To this party O’Brien soon joined himself, and (he 
mural force policy, by means of which O’Connell 
had gained so many triumphs, was now abandoned 
by the gioup of young and eager enthusiasts. The 
death of Thomas Davis in September 1845 icnioved 
a man of unusual wisdom and powers of conciliation, 
and after many angry disputes O’Brien in 1846 
withdrew from the Association, and next the 
Young Icelanders set up a Repeal League of their 
own, under the leadership of O’Brien. Ilis honour 
and patriotism are undoubted, not so his practical 
wisdom ; and his ardent temperament and the sight 
of the suH'ciiiigs of his country soon hurried him 
on to dangerous courses, and brought him into 
collision with the law. Slill his views were much 
more moderate and sensible than those of some of 
the zealots of his paily. The sentence of John 
Milcliel for ‘treason-felony’ in the spring of 1S48 
hastened the, projected rising, which, however, 
proved a miserable liasco, ending ludicrously in 
an almost bloodless battle in a cabbage-garden at 
Ballingavry, in Comity Tipperary. Smith O'Brien 
was arrested, tried by a special commission at 
Tlmrles, and sentenced to death ; but the sentence 
was commuted to transpoitatiou for life. In May 
1854 he was released on condition of not returning 
to Ireland, and in 1850 he received a free pardon. 
He spent his remaining years in private life, paitly 
at Bangor in North Wales, and died there, 16th 
June 1SG4. See A. M. Sullivan's New Ireland 
(1877), and Sir C. G. Bully’s Young Ireland (1880). 

Obscene Prints, Boolcs, or Pictures 

exhibited in public render the exhibitor liable 
to be indicted for a misdemeanour. Persons ex- 
posing them in streets, roads, or public places 
are also liable to ho punished as rogues and vaga- 
bonds with hard labour. An important change in 
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the law was effected liy Lord Campbell's Act, 
whieli was passed in 1857, to suppress the traffic 1 
in obscene books, picture-, prints, and otlici l 
article-. Any two justices of the peace, or (up, 
police-magistrate, upon complaint made before 
him on oath that such books, Ac. are kept in 
anv house, shop, room, or other place, for the 
purpose of sale, or distribution, or exhibition for 
<*ain or on hive, and that such things have been 
sold, &o., may authorise a constable to enter in 
the daytime, and, if necessary, use force by break- 
ing open doors, or otherwise to search for and 
seize such books, Ac., and carry them before the 
magistrate or justices, who may, after giving due 
notice to the occupier of the house, and being 
satisfied as to the nature and object of keeping 
the articles, cause them to lie destroyed. 

Obscurantists (‘lovers of darkness;’ Lat. 
oliacitrare, ‘to darken’), the name given to those 
who are supposed to look with dislike and appre- 
hension on the progress of knowledge, especially 
to such as defend theological prejudices against 
what is believed to he scientific truth. 

Obscvvantists. See Franciscans. 

Observatory, an institution supplied with 
instruments for the regular observation of natuial 
phenomena, whether astronomical, meteorological, 
or inagnetical. In some observatories all three 
classes of observation are earned on, but in most 
cases special attention is paid to astronomy alone, 
and only such meteorological observations are 
taken as are required for the calculation of the 
effect of atmospheric refraction on the position of 
a heavenly hotly ; there are, however, several 
observatories which aie devoted solely to meteor- 
ological or inagnetical observations. 

The most important work which is carried out 
in public astronomical observatoi ies is the deter- 
mination of the movements of the sun, moon, ami 
planets among the stars; and, as a corrollary to 
this, the relative positions of the stars to which 
the other heavenly bodies are referred. In early 
times the Greek astronomers fixed these positions 
by means of Armillary Spheres (q.v.) and Astro- 
labes (q.v. ), Ptolemy made use of a Quadrant 
(q.v.); and many centuries after Tycho Brahe 
converted this form of instrument into an Altazi- 
muth (q.v.), with which he made a long series of 
observations of the altitudes and azimuths of the 
heavenly bodies at the observatory which the king 
of Denmark erected for him ; and he also measured 
with great assiduity their angular distances from 
eacli other by means of a Sextant (q.v.). It was 
not till the middle of the 18th century that the 
improvement of the clock by Graham enabled 
astronomers to rely on it for the determination 
of right ascensions by the times of passage across 
the meridian by means of a quadrant. A pair of 
such instruments pointing respectively north and 
south were erected at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, and used by Bindley and his successors 
from 1750 till they were displaced by the Mural 
Circle (q.v.). At ‘the same time the accuracy of 
readings was greatly increased by the invention 
of the micrometer-microscope, which made it 
possible to measure spaces to xinrjuuth of an 
inch. Neither the quadrant nor the mural circle, 
however, oouhl he relied upon for accurate 
motion in the plane of the meridian, hut Homer 
remedied this defect by inventing a separate 
instrument, the Tiansit (q.v.), With the transit 
and quadrant Bradley commenced that series of 
observations of the positions of the sun, moon, and 
planets, and of stars for reference, which has been 
continued ever since at Greenwich, and on which, 
in combination with less extensive series at Paris 
; and Konigsberg, all our tables of the motions of 


the heavenly bodies are founded. In modem 
ob-er vat dries the tian-it and mural ciiele are 
combined into one instiument. the Transit circle 
(q.v.). An important anxiliaiv to the tranrit- 
ciicle is the clnonogiaph, an American invention, 
which, in various tonus, is now found in all well- 
equipped observatories, the principle in all ca-es, 
being the same — viz. the registration on a revolv- 
ing cylinder of paper of the times of transit acro-s 
the system of spider- lines of the ti an-it-cirele, as 
well as of the seconds of the sideie.nl clock, by 
means of electric currents which pass tbiough 
eleclio-magnets when the circuit is clo~ed either 
by the observer or the clock, thus causing a 
momentary attiaction of a piece of soft iton, and 
producing a corresponding mark on the paper 
either with a pen or a steel point. This system, 
while improving somewhat tire accuracy of the 
individual o) i-oi cations, admits of a large number 
being made at intervals of two or three seconds, 
and leave.- the ob-eiver free to make several obser- 
vations of zenith distance during the passage of a 
-tar acres- the held of view. The ub-erv ations of 
I star- at the observatories of Greenwich, Paris, 
Wn-hington, and Oxford are mainly directed to 
the mo-t accurate determination of the place- of 
a limited number, and the deduction of their proper 
motions by comparison with the re-ults obtained 
by Bradley, Piazzi, and Gioomlnidge ; at other 
observatories differential or zone observations of 
laige numbers of stars have been made, with the 
object of making a complete and tolerably accurate 
survey of the heavens. 

A huge number of observatories, chiefly in Ger- 
many and America, are devoted to a very different 
class of observations — viz, differential observations 
with the Equatorial (q.v.) of comets and small 
planets as refen ed to comparison-stars, and the 

search for sue li objects ; whilst at other observa- 
tories, among which that of Pulkova may be men- 
tioned, the measurement of double stars with the 
micrometer is laid down as the chief object. Of 
late years two new subjects have been introduced 
in tlie routine of observatory work— photography 
and spectroscopy. The former was carried on for 
many years at ICevv Observatory midei Mr De La 
Rue 1 ,- auspices, and at his private observatory at 
Cranford, and the work is now being continued at 
many observatories, both public and private ; the 
latter lias been taken up at a number of Italian 
observatories, and particularly at Rome by P. 
Secclii, and it now forms part of the regular 
system at Greenwich; whilst the observatories at 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna are equipped for these 
physical observations, and in America and Aus- 
tralia they are vigorously carried on at several 
observatories — Melbourne, in particular, being pro- 
vided with a four-feet equatorial reflector for this 
purpose, as well as for the examination of nehultc. 
The most important work of an observatory, how- 
ever, consists not in making observations which 
are easily multiplied, lmt in reducing and publish- 
ing them — a task of far greater labour, and requir- 
ing far higher qualifications. However various 
may be the observations, the mathematical method 
of eliminating their errois is the same in all cases ; 
and it is when such treatment is required in any 
inquiry that it should he undertaken at a public 
observatory, where this rigorous method will he 
applied. 

In addition to regular astronomical observations 
of all kinds, national observatories are usually 
charged with the distribution of time signals, and 
the rating of chronometers for the navy— matters 
of great practical importance, especially in Great 
Britain, where Greenwich time is communicated 
directly by telegraph to more than 600 towns. 

There were observatories amongst ancient 
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Babylonian* ami Egyptians. Of modem observa- 
tories that at (Jassel dates from 1561, Tycho Brahe’s 
at Uianienburg fiom 1576 ; that of Greenwich (q. r, ) 
was founded in 1675. The oldest in the United 
States is the Hopkins Observatory, II illiams 
College, erected in 1856 ; now there aie upwards of 
sixty, of which those of Washington and Harvard, 
and the Liek(q.\.) Observatory are the chief. The 
highest in the world is that on Mont Blanc, at a 
height of 14,470 feet. 

Obsidian, a natural glass — the vitreous con 
dition of an acid lava. It is hard and brittle, with 
remarkably vitreous lustre, and perfectly cort 
clroidal fracture, the edges of the fractures very 
sharp and cutting like glass. It varies from semi 
transparency to tiatrslrrceucy only on the edges. 
It is often ‘black or very dark giay; sometimes 
green, red, brown, striped, or .spotted; and .some- 
times chatoyant or uranturinc. Some obsidians 
are rendered porphyritic with microscopic crystals 
of sanidine ; others are often highly' reticular and 
plentifully charged with splrerulites usually arranged 
in the line of lava-llow. The rook is usually rich 
in crystallites and rnicrolites ( the 1 beginnings of 
crystallisation’), which are frequently arranged in 
parallel or undulating lines = 1 fluxion-structure. ’ 
Steam- or vapour-pores of minute si re occur 
abundantly irr some obsidians. Obsidian is thus a 
kind of lava. It is capable of Being polished, but 
is apt to break irr the process. It rs made into 
boxes, buttons, ear-drops, ami other ornamental 
articles ; and before the rrses of the metals were 
well known it was employed, in different parts of 
tiro world, for making arrow and spear heads, 
knives, &p. It is found irr Iceland, the Lipari 
Isles, Vesuvius, Sardinia, Hungary, Spain, Toner 
iffe, Mexico, South America, Madagascar, Siberia, 
&c. Black obsidian was used by the ancients for 
making mirrors, and for this purpose was brought 
to Home from Ethiopia. It was used for the same 
purpose in Peru and Mexico. Mirrors of black 
obsidian are indeed still employed by' artists. 
Chatoyant or- avanturitre obsidian is very beautiful 
when cut and polished, and ornaments made of it 
are sold at a comparatively high price. 

Obstetrics (Lat. obstetrix, ‘a midwife,’ from 
obitu, ‘ I stand before,’ tints literally' 1 a woman who 
stands before or beside another’), called also Mid- 
wifery (A.S. mid, ‘together with,’ and wif, ‘a 
woman’). As a branch of medical science and 
practice obstetrics is concerned with the .study’ and 
care of women during the processes of pregnancy, 
parturition, and the puerperium, or lying-in. As 
a department of medical study it embiaces the 
anatomy and physiology of the female organs of 
generation, the phenomena of conception and preg- 
nancy, of labour, normal and abnormal, and of the 
puerperium and the return of the organs to their 
non-pregnant condition. Strictly speaking, these 
processes are normal and physiological, and in per- 
fectly natural conditions require little or no skilled 
belli or assistance. But, while theoretically' this 
rttay be so, it is still the ca>-e that these processes 
each produce an effect on tire female organism 
which results in great modifications of the ordinary 
vital functions, so that the condition is one of con- 
tinued physiological tension, which at any moment 
may pass into a pathological or abnormal condition 
in which skilled assistance is of the utmost im- 
portance. There carr further he no doubt that 
many influences at work in states of civilisation 
tend.greably to increase the dangers of the repro- 
ductive process, so that the members of highly' 
civilised communities are peculiarly liable to dis- 
aster ; but at tire same time tire rudest savages are by 
no means free from these risks, and the care which 
most of them take of their women during pregnancy 


and parturition amply proves how conscions they 
are of this fact (hut see Couvade). The ilatii'ci-, 
■with which the reproductive process is associated 
may he in some measure realised when it is uinlei- 
st nid that during pregnancy women are liable to lie 
alee ted by many' of the ordinary diseases in an 
aggravated form, which may give rise to premature 
expulsion of the ovum — abortion — a process in itself 
attended by grave dangers; that during partmi- 
tiou tire child may present by some part of the body 
other than the head, causing increased difficult! 
often impossibility of spontaneous delivery ■ that 
there irtay he some dispropoi tiorr between the sire 
of the child’s head and the pelvis, due to disease or 
deformity ; that from disease or exhaustion the 
uterus may he incapable of expelling its contents; 
that after tire birth of tire child the natural pro- 
cesses for checking henroirhage from the site of 
the placenta may he at fault, or again the retention 
of a blood-clot or fragments of placenta may expose 
the patient to lire risks of septicicmia or blood- 
poisoning. These are but a tithe of the dangers 
which surround the reproductive process, but they 
give an ample explanation of the existence of a 
science and art of obstetrics by which these and 
similar dangers may' be obviated. IVitlr regard to 
parturition itself it may be noted that the great 
majority of labours (95 per cent.) aic natural — i.e. 
the bead presents, and they aie spontaneously 
accomplished within twenty -four horns. But in 
civilised countries, and under the best practice, it 
is estimated that one in 120 women dies within a 
foi Bright after labour. It would he out of place 
in a work of this kind to enter' into the details of 
this science, hut a sketch of the history of its 
origin and development may he of interest.' 

Until about the beginning of the 10th century 
the practice of obstetrics was mainly empirical. It 
was founded on experience and snpersliLioir, and 
was in great measure destitute of an anatomical or 
physiological foundation. Such practice is seen in 
the present day among uncivilised races, and we 
find procedures described as employed bv the 
Egyptians, Jews, Greeks, and Homans in vogue 
among the Nor th American Indians and negroes at 
the present time. During the empirical period we 
find, as we might expect, that the ordinary practice 
was wholly in the bands of women. At first female 
friends and neighbours would perform what kindly 
offices they could, but soon a distinct class of uiirt- 
wives ai'ose, whose experiences or special aptitude 
lilted them for the duty. All ordinary labours 
were attended by them, and they did not yield up 
a difficult case to the surgeon or physician until 
they bad exhausted a code of practice portly reason- 
able as founded on experience, partly superstitious, 
but often very elaborate. When these resources 
failed, the aid of the male practitioner, who com- 
bined the offices of priest and physician, was usually 
invoked. At lirsl the aid yielded by these was 
largely based on superstition, consisting in charms, 
incantations, and invocation of special deities, 
Eililliyia among the Cheeks and Lucina among the 
Romans were the chief deities presiding over child- 
birth, though among tire Iiomans particularly a 
number of minor deities were regarded as specially 
available for special complications. With the 
growth of medical knowledge the purely religi- 
ous office of the priest became detached from 
that of the physician, and among the Egyptians 
in quite early times the physician became a 
separate functionary and rendered much more 
practical aid. The ignorance of the anatomy of 
the organs involved greatly limited their practice, 
and cases of difficult or delayed labour were usually 
treated by Cwsarean (q.v. ) section, or later by 
some form of embryotomy. 

The writings of Hippocrates (400 B.C.) contain 
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the earliest attempt to formulate a practice of 
obstetrics. While his writings on this .subject 
show keen observation and shiewtl judgment, yet 
his imperfect anatomical knowledge led him into 
grave errors. The presentation ot the head was 
the only way by which he considered it possible 
that delivery could be eil'ected, and then cephahc 
turnin'' was enjoined by him in all eases where the 
head did not come iirat. When this was found 
to he impossible, as in marry cases it must have 
beeu, embryotomy or C.esarean section were the 
only alternatives. For over 300 years the teach- 
ing of Hippocrates was practically unquestioned, 
until the study of anatomy in Alexandria, under 
the Ptolemies, served to clear up marry of Iris errors, 
and so advance tlra art. To the knowledge of 
anatomy gained here is due the great advance iu 
obstetrics shown by the Greek physicians who 
practised in Rome about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Chief among these is , Soranus 
(9S-137 a.d. ), who published a work ‘on the 
diseases of women,’ which shows a wonderful 
advance iu the knowledge of tire anatomy of the 
female organs of generation. He further showed a 
knowledge of obstetrics which is a long way ahead 
of Hippocrates. He insisted upon the safety of 
foot ami breech presentations, aird recommended 
and described the operation of podalic turning. 
He showed the importance of posture in favouring 
difficult labours, and gave careful instruction for 
the performance of various destructive operations. 
After Soranus came Galen ( born 130 A.D.), who gave 
an account of obstetric art as it existed at that 
time, but whose anatomy was very defective as 
compared with that of Soranus. Ilia teaching and 
opinions seem to have largely inlliienceu the. 
Persians, and through them tire Arabs, for their 
practice all through trie middle ages seems to have 
been founded on Galen. Probably about the 4th 
century a remarkable hook was published by 
Moschion, Pari tun Giinaiheifni Pathon, which is 
sometimes, though irot quite correctly, called the 
first obstetric work published, it is based on 
Soranus, anil shows a much sonnder anatomical 
knowledge than Galen possessed. Three hundred 
years later Panins /Eginefcn.i published a work on 
this subject which is really a compilation from 
previous authors, and shows no advance on 
Moschion, From this time until the beginning of 
tire 16th century it may be said that obstetrics 
made no progress. Indeed, with the fall of the 
Homan empire this, like other arts and sciences, 
fell on evil days, and the knowledge was iu 
great measure lost and its practice degenerated, 
gradually passing into tire hands of the lowest 
and most degraded women. All trace of the 
earlier teaching was lost with the knowledge of 
the anatomical principles on which it rested ; 
practice was regulated by the grossest superstition 
and ignorance, and the male practitioner was never 
allowed to enter a lying-in room save as a last 
resort. Indeed, the practice of midwifery by men 
was for many centuries in Europe regarded as 
a crime and an offence against morals, and so late 
as 1522 Wertb of Hamburg, who donned female 
attire in order to permit his attending and studying 
a case of labour, was detected and publicly burned 
at the stake. Ami a hundred years later a Hi' 
Willugliby, an Englishman, whose daughter was 
a midwife, crawled into a darkened room on his 
hands and knees in order to assist her at a difficult 
labour ] Nothing could have been more deplorable 
than the state of obstetric practice during this 
period, and the suffering and mortality resulting 
from this condition of affairs could not be easity 
estimated. 

The first indication of a neworder of affairs is found 
iu the training of midwives in the medical school 


of Salerno about the beginning of the lGth century. 
Some time previously this school had inaugurated 
the study or anatomy, and the light shed thereby 
had its iulluence on the dark and degraded practice 
of obstetrics. Ptogie-s was, however, slow, and its 
practice still largely lemaiiieil in the hands of 
women, to whom clung the superstition of the dark 
ages. Yet in the hands of anatomists like Vcsalius, 
Fallopius, Ilerengarius, and surgeons such as Pnie, a 
scientific basis was again being laid, and the know- 
ledge of Soranus and Moschion being rediscovered. 
And, while all ordinary labours weie managed by 
women, the surgeons were called iu to assist when 
a difficulty arose. By them turning was redis- 
coveied, and embryotomy, Cesarean section, iVc. 
weie restored aiul developed on more scientific prin- 
ciples. By-anil-by, especially in Fiance, the piuc- 
tice of obstetrics by surgeons gradually gained 
ground, though theie, and still more elsewhere, 
its practice by men lay under a reproach. The 
invention of the obstetric forceps by the Chamber- 
lentr, about the beginning of the 1 7tli centniy, gave 
a great impulse to the art. In 1668 Maurioeau 
published his Treat ue, which ian through seieu 
editions, and was forking the standaul work on the 
subject. It was tiauslated into English by Hugh 
Cliambeilcn in 1672, and it seems to be about this 
time that men began generally to engage iu the 
practice of midwifery: Haivey, the Cliamberlens, 
and otheis took it up iu England; whilst La 
Valliere, the mistress of Louis XIV., by employ- 
ing Julian Clement, a surgeon of high eminence, 
in her first confinement in 1663, did much to estab- 
lish the practice in France. 

Since the revival of the study of anatomy and 
physiology the progress of scientific obstetrics has 
been steady and sure. The repioacli under which 
its practice so long lay has been entirely removed, 
and the colleges of physicians, which at one time 
refused their fellowships to any one engaged in 
obstetric practice, noiv receive them on the same 
terms as other physicians, and all medical licens- 
ing bodies demand an adequate knowledge of its 
theory and practice from every candidate for their 
diplomas. The science and practice have been built 
iij) by a host of workers, the mere mention of whose 
names hero space precludes. But it may he of use 
to indicate some of the gieat advances and dis- 
coveries on which the art rests. 

(1) The lied isco very of Pot/alie Version or Tnni- 
intf. — In 1350 Hard described this operation, whose 
value had been recognised and its method described 
in the 1st century by Soranus. This had been 
lost to practice since the 7th century. Pare showed 
how it could he performed, and pointed out its 
advantages in saving foetal life ; and it is certain 
many children were delivered safely by this means 
whose lives could not have been otherwise saved. 
The operation has been extended and modified in 
various ways since, but that described by Pare is 
at the present day the one moBt usually performed. , 

(2) The Inanition of the Forceps. —About the 
end of the lfitli or beginning of the 17th century, 
the forceps was invented by Dr Peter Cliamherlen, 
a son of a William Cliamherlen, a Huguenot 
lefugee, living in England (see Forceps). The 
secret, long kept, ultimately leaked out, and by 
1747 tliB instrument was generally known and em- 
ployed, The original instrument was modified by 
Levret of Paris, Smellie and Simpson in Great 
Britain ; and, more recently, its construction has 
been elaborated by Taraier of Paris on what is 
called the ‘ axis -traction ’ principle. It may safely 
he said that no single invention has been more 
successful in saving life and relieving suffering. 

(3) The Employment of Amesthetics . — In 1847 
Sir James Simpson fust employed chloroform 
anaesthesia to relieve the pain of labour, and this 
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certainly marks one of the most beneficent 
advances in the history of obstetrics — probably 
the greatest since the invention of the forceps. 
Besides relieving and abolishing untold suffering 
ill ordinary labour, it permits the performance of 
many operations and the correction of untoward 
conditions which previously were impossible _ or 
irremediable. It should be added that Hypnotism 
(q.v.) has within recent years been employed on 
the Continent for the same purpose. 

(4) 77ie Employment of Antiseptics and the Pre- 
vention of Puerperal Fever . — Till 1870 the great 
scourge of maternity hospitals, and also a frequent 
cause of disaster in private practice, was the pre- 
valence of outbreaks of puerperal fever or septic- 
tenria. hi that year the teaching of Lister began 
to influence obstetric practice, and since then 
rigorous antiseptics are the rule in all maternity 
hospitals. Thus a mortality reaching in many 
instances to 0 per cent, of all cases has been 
reduced almost to zero, and this opprobrium of 
obstetric practice lias been removed. 

The teaching of midwifery is provided for in the 
curricula of all the medical schools of the United 
Kingdom. In most a three months’ course of 
lectures with attendance on a certain number of 
cases is demanded of each student. The Scottish 
universities require attendance on a six mouths’ 
course of 100 lectures, besides practical training by 
the bedside. As has been said, the licensing bodies 
demand an adequate knowledge of midwifery from 
every candidate for a license to practise ; and 
further, at every maternity hospital the training of 
nurses by lectures and demonstration is regularly 
carried on. The ignorant midwife of the past is 
thus being replaced by trained women, who are 
competent to undertake the management of all 
ordinary cases of labour. There is, however, con- 
siderable room for improvement in the training and 
certification of these midwives. In recent years, in 
Great Britain and elsewhere, the facilities offered to 
women to obtain a full medical training are being 
greatly increased, and it is not unlikely that in 
course of time a very large part of the practice in 
this department, at the present undertaken by men, 
may he transferred to women. And that properly 
educated women are capable of undertaking ail 
the responsibilities of this department of practice 
is shown by such cases as those of Mesdames 
Boivin and Laehapelle, who (in the words of 
Velpeau), ‘although the pupils of Baudeloeque, 
were not afraid to shake off, to a certain extent, 
the yoke of his scientific authority, and whose high 
position and dignity form the starting-point of a 
new era for the science of obstetrics in Baris. ’ 

See amongst English works on the subject those of 
Playfair and Barnes ; American, those of Lusk aud Parvin, 
and the American System of Obstetrics ; the French 
treatise by Taruier and Budin; and German works by 
Sohvoeder, Spiegelberg, and Winckel (alloE which have 
been translated ). See also articles in tin’s work on Abor- 
tion, CLesarean Operation, Fcetus, Forceps, Preg- 
nancy, &c. 

Ocarina, a recent Italian toy-instrument of 
flute-like sound, made of pottery, and shaped like 
the body of a bird (wiLhout head or neck). 

Occam, William. See Ockham. 
Occasionalism. See Descartes. 

Occleve, Thomas. See Hoccleve. 

Occlusion, a term applied to the solution of 
a gas by a melted solid — as of oxygen by melted 
silver— which gas is given up by the melted 
material when it solidifies, so that in the ease of 
silver the metal sometimes ‘ spits ’ or gives off the 
gas in bubbles, thereby roughening its otherwise 
smooth surface. Sometimes the gas is absorbed or 
‘occluded’ (in a wider sense) even though the 


metal be not fused — e.g. hydrogen gas by cold 
palladium, carbonic oxide by red-hot cast-iron. 

Occnltatlons (Lat. oeeultatio, ‘ a concealment’) 
are neither moie nor less than ‘ eclipses but the 
latter term is confined by usage to the obscuration 
of the sun by the moon, and of Lhe moon by the 
earth’s shadow, while the former is restricted to 
the eclipses of stars or planets by the moon. 
Occnltations are phenomena of frequent occur- 
rence; they are confined to a belt of the heavens 
about 10° 174' wide, situated parallel to and on 
both sides of the equinoctial, and extending to 
equal distances north and south of it, being the 
belt within which the moon’s orbit lies. These 
phenomena serve as data for the measurement of 
the moon’s parallax ; and they are also occasionally 
employed in the calculation of longitudes. 

Occultism. See Magic, Alchemy, Astro- 
logy, Theosophy. 

Occau, generally the body of salt water that 
separates continent from continent, embracing 
altogether about three-fifths of the whole surface 
of the earth. The separate oceans are the Atlantic, 
separating America from Euiope and Africa; the 
Pacific, between America and Asia; the Indian 
lying south of Asia, and limited on the east and 
west by Australasia ami Smith Africa ; the Arctic, 
surrounding the north pole ; and the Antarctic, sur- 
rounding the south pole. There are articles on the 
several oceans, and the physical features and 
characteristics of the ocean will be described under 
Sea. 

Oceania, a name sometimes given to the fifth 
division of the globe, comprising all Lhe islands 
which intervene between the south-eastern shores 
of the continent of Asia and the western shores 
of America. It naturally divides itself into three 
great sections — the Malay Archipelago, Australasia 
or Melanesia, and Polynesia (q.v.). 

Ocelot {Felts pardalis) is a species, with several 
varieties, which is confined to the New World, 
and ranges fiom Arkansas in the north to Pata- 
gonia. These animals arc inhabitants of forests, 
and very expert in climbing trees. Their prey con- 
sists in great part of birds. They are beauti- 
fully marked and coloured. Tbe coloration varies 



Ocelot ( Felts parclalis ). 


considerably, but the ground tint is always a rich 
red or tawny colour, blending finely with the dark 
brown on the margins of the open spots, of which 
there are chains along the sides ; the head, neck, 
and legs being also variously spotted or barred 
with dark brown or black, 

Ocllll Hills, a pastoral range occupying parts 
of tbe Scottish counties of Stirling, Perth, and 
Clackmannan, and extending from the vicinity of 
Stirling north-east to Lho Firth of Tay. It is 
24 miles in length, and about 12 in breadth. 
Chief summits are Bencleugh (2363 feet), Dunmyat 
(1375), and King’s Seat (2111 ). The hills, which 
are formed ehielly of greenstone and basalt, contain 
silver, copper, and iron ores. See Beveridge’s 
Between the Oddis and the Forth (1888). 
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Ocllilio, Bernardino, Italian reformer, was 
born at Siena in 14S7, and joined the Franciscan 
Observants, but in 1534 changed to the Capuchin 
order, as being more strict. In four years’ time he 
was vicar-general of the order, having already 
before joining it gained the reputation of a man of 
great piety and eloquence. In 1542 he was sum- 
moned to Rome to answer to the Inquisition for 
certain evangelical tendencies which had been 
manifested in sermons delivered by him at Venice 
three years before, and had been much talked 
about. Warned by Cardinal Contarini, Ocliino 
turned back at Bologna and fled to Geneva, where 
Calvin gave him a welcoming hand. In December 
1545 he was appointed preacher to the Italian con- 
gregation in Augsburg, but fourteen months later 
was driven from the city by the advent of the 
imperial troops. From this time Ocliino was 
dogged by misfortune, and was never able to stay 
long in any one place. He iirst found refuge in 
England, invited there by Cranmer ; lie was made 
pastor to the Italian exiles and given a prebend 
in Canterbury Cathedral. In England lie wrote 
the Tragedy, a series of dramatic dialogues trans- 
lated from the original Latin into English by 
Bishop Ponet, which is believed to have bad some 
influence upon Milton’s Paradise Lost. At Mary’s 
accession (1553) Ocliino fled to Switzerland, and 
ministered to the Italian exiles in Zurich for ten 
years. Then the publication of Thirty Dialogues, 
one of which the Calvinists stated to contain a 
defence of polygamy, occasioned Ills being banished 
precipitately from the canton. In the dialogue in 
question Ocliino states expressly and repeatedly 
that ‘ polygamy is immoral;’ but, being a man of 
inquiring, questioning intellect, he at the same 
time threw out the suggestion that there might be 
individual cases in which it might perhaps lie 
permissible, provided the individual were quite 
certain he had God’s approval. Ocliino lied to 
Poland, but was soon driven thence by an edict 
directed against all foreigners, and died in flight 
at Schlackau in Moravia in the end of 1564. See 
Life by Benrath ( Eng. trails, by Helen Zimmeni, 
1876). 

Oclircs are native pigments consisting of clays 
or earths composed chiefly of silica and alumina, 
along with oxide of iron or more rarely with other 
oxides. Some are found in a natural state fine 
enough to he used after being simply washed. The 
two important classes of ochres are the yellow and 
the red, the colouring material of the former being 
the hydrated oxide of iron, and that of the latter 
tile red or sesquioxide. Umber (q.v,), which is 
classed with the ochres, contains manganese as well 
as oxide of iron. Yellow ochres are reddened by 
being burned. Most of the ochres can be prepared 
artificially, but these are not so safe for artists’ 
purposes as the native earths. The latter are 
remarkable for their stability, as can lie seen in 
many pictures by the old masters. Yellow ochre 
and Roman ochre are ranch used both by artists 
and house-painters, and so also (but the first more 
by artists) are the red ochres, known as light red, 
Indian red, and Venetian reel. This last, however, 
is an artificial product, and, although it is an 
oxide of iron colour, it contains no earthy base, so 
that correctly speaking it is not an ochre. Ochre 
is found in several English counties, but it is most 
largely worked in Anglesey and Devonshire, 
About 12,000 tons are raised in some years, the 
value of which is roundly £2 per ton. It occurs in 
many other countries, there being large deposits of 
it in Canada. The earthy or powdery varieties of 
some of the less common metallic compounds found 
native are called ochres by mineralogists. Among 
these there are bismuth ochre, antimony ochre, 
nickel ochre, and chrome ochre. 


©chterlony, Sir David, British general, was 
born of Scottish (Forfarshire) descent, at Boston, 
Massachusetts, on 12tli February 1758, went out 
to India as a cadet at eighteen, and was made 
lieutenant-colonel in 1803. In the following year 
lie defended Delhi against Holkar ; but his greatest 
services were rendered against the Goorkhas. In 
1814 he stormed their bill-forts one after the other, 
and compelled them to sue for peace ; on the re- 
newal of the war in 1815 be shut up their prin- 
cipal chief in the hill-fort of Malaim, forced it to 
surrender, and penetrated to within a few miles of 
the Nepalese capital. Peace was again made; 
and the tieaty has remained hi force down to the 
present time. Ochterlony was made (1816) a 
baronet for his success. He rendered excellent 
service in the Pindari and Maliratta wars of 1817 
and 1818. He died at Meerut, 15th July 1825. 

Ockliam (more usually in the Latinised form 
Occam), William of, surnamed Doctor Singularis 
ct Invincibilis, a famous 14th-century schoolman, 
was bom in England, at Ockham in Surrey, but 
when is not known; the date usually given is 
1370 or 1380. He entered the Franciscan order, 
and studied at Oxford and Paris, being a pupil, 
afterwards the rival, of Duns Seotus. It seems 
not to be correct that he took part in the contest 
between Philip the Fair of France and Boniface 
VIII., the famous Disputatio super Potentate 
Pnulatis Ecclesice . . . commissu, usually attributed 
to him, having been probably written by another. 
But in the revolt of the Franciscans against Pope 
John XXII. at Perugia in 1322 he did take part, 
being ono of the most active in the movement. 
After four months’ imprisonment at Avignon be 
repaired to Munich, and found there a defender in 
the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, whom he in his turn 
defended stoutly against the temporal pretensions 
of the pope. In 1342 he seems to have become 
general of the Fianciscans. Besides insisting on 
the independent divine right of temporal rulers, and 
so in some measure clearing the way for modem 
constitutional ideas, Ockham won greater fame as 
the reviver of Nominalism (q.v.), for which be won 
a final victory over the rival Realism, chiefly by 
setting forth its real meaning in plain and simple 
language. He seeniB to have died at Munich in 
1349, His views on civil government are expounded 
in Super Potcstate Sum mi Pontificis octo Quit's- 
tionimi Decisiones (1339-42) and Tractatus de 
Jurisdictions Imperatoris in Causis Matrimonudi- 
bus, bis philosophical views in Summa Logices 
(1488) and the commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter the Lombard, and bis theological in this last 
and the Tractatus de Sacramento AUaris (1516). 
See T. M. Lindsay in Brit. Quart. Iteview (1872). 

Oddey, Simon (1678-1720), Orientalist, was 
educated at Oxford, and in 1711 became Arabic pro- 
fessor. Hi3 History of the Saracens (2 vols. 1708- 
18 ; long a standard, though not based on the best 
authorities) was partly written in a debtor’s prison. 

O’Connell, Daniel, ‘the Liberator,’ greatest of 
Irish patriots and orators, was born near Caliir- 
civeen in County Kerry, August 6, 1775. He was 
the eldest son of Morgan O’Connell, brother of the 
childless Maurice O’Connell, then bead of an old 
Catholic family, whose chief seat was Dariynane 
Abbey. Lie was early adopted by bis uncle, at 
whose house most of his boyhood was spent. He 
was placed, together with bis brother, in January 
1791 at the college of St Omer, the president of 
which, Dr Slapylton, foresaw his unusual promise. 
In August 1792 they went to the college at Bouay, 
which was suppressed at the end of the year, and 
it was not without danger that the hoys made their 
escape by Calais to England, To tire end of his 
life O’Connell never forgot liis glimpse of dominant 
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revolution. He entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 1794, 
worked hard, and was called to the Irish bar in 
May 1798. He was soon drawn, like most eager 
young Irishmen, into political agitation, and it 
appears probable that he had some connection with 
the conspiracy of 1798, the unhappy issue of which 
cured him for life of all love for secret societies. 
At the same time the scandalous scenes at state 
trials, the degraded condition of his co-religionists, 
and the shameful circumstances attending the 
Union already shaped for him the politics of his 
life. The average professional earnings of his fiist 
four years were only £180, but thereafter these rose 
rapidly. In 1S02 he married his cousin, Mary 
O’Connell, who bore him five sons and throe 
daughters, and with whom he lived till her death 
in 18.76 in uninterrupted happiness. He joined the 
Munster circuit, and went ou it for twenty-two 
years. He soon became famous as a counsel, as 
well as an unrivalled cross-examiner of Irish wit- 
nesses, and ere long was plunged in an enormous 
practice, amid which he yet contrived to find lime 
for the convivialities of that day and for a large 
measure of political agitation. The wide popularity 
of ‘the Counsellor ’—to the last a favourite title 
among his Irish admirers— was due to his fearless- 
ness and professional dexterity, his boisterous wit 
and good-humour, his constant tact and readiness 
in reply, and not less to the violent language he 
often employed in court, which he defended in later 
days as a necessary means to awaken the slumber- 
ing spirit and self-respect of Catholics. Their 
hopes, which had been raised by the pledges given 
at the Union, soon sank low, and O’Connell now 
Hung himself into the agitation for their rights, 
quickly distanced Keogh and other timid leaders 
of the party, and by the beginning of 1811 stood 
out as its virtual chief. 

Grattan’s motion in favour of emancipation was 
carried in March 1813, but bis bill was lost in com- 
mittee. The ‘ securities ’ it proposed were most dis- 
tasteful to the Catholic bishops, and O’Connell, 
ever a devoted churchman, supported them in their 
policy in opposition to Grattan. The timid 
counsels of the pope, then a pensioned prisoner 
of Napoleon, were displeasing to the Catholic 
party, but it was O’Connell’s own conscientious 
convictions that nothing short of repeal would he 
permanently satisfactory that made him light 
resolutely against all compromise. His attacks 
on the ‘'beggarly corporation ’ of Dublin, then an 
Orange stronghold, brought him a challenge from 
Mr J. N. D’Esterre, and in the dnel that ensued 
his pistol unfortunately inflicted a fatal wound on 
his antagonist, February 1, 1815. O’Connell was 
filled with lifelong remorse ; he settled a pension 
on the widow, and never till his latest day passed 
the dead man’s house without uncovering. his head 
and breathing a prayer. At the same time lie 
registered a solemn vow never to go out again. 
His fiery invectives brought him in the course of 
his lifetime many challenges, hut only once did he 
allow himself to accept another — -from Peel in the 
September of 1815. The duel was only prevented 
by his being arrested on his wife’s information and 
hound over to keep the peace. Meantime the 
Catholic cause languished ; Grattan died in 1820, 
and Plunket took up his mantle, hut again the 
Lords threw out the hill. The visit of George IV. 
to Ireland in August 1821 raised hopes only to he 
nipped in the hud, while famine and commercial 
insecurity paralysed the public confidence. In 
1823, at the moment of deepest gloom, O’Connell 
formed on a broad and popular basis the Catholic 
Association, and before the end of the year had 
brought the priests into it. At first they showed 
much disinclination to join in the agitation, prefer- 
ring the old policy of ‘ dignified silence ; ’ hut, once 


they enteied heartily into it, the increment became 
for the first time really national and irresistible 
The Association was a gigantic system of organisa- 
tion, perfectly new to Ireland, and aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm fiom sea to sea. Rv the 
‘ Catholic Rent ’ a large sum of money was raised 
for its purposes, a penny a month not beinf too 
little as a test of membership. By the end of] 824 
it had giown to a formidable power, the average 
weekly rent for its last three months being Tis 
much as £500. The government in alarm brought 
in a hill to suppress the Association, hut it dissolved 
itself, March 18, 1825. The Irish forty-shilling 
freeholders now began to find courage to oppose 
their landlords at the elections. Waterford was 
earned in 1826, and O’Connell himself stood for 
Clare in 1828, and was carried amid enormous 
enthusiasm, yet perfect older. The Claie election 
set the whole country aflame ; the lord-lieutenant 
Lord Anglesey, foreboded insurrection, and even 
the Iron Duke was appalled at the prospect; hut 
O’Connell saw that an outbreak would ruin the 
Catholic cause on the very eve of its triumph, and 
with magical eil'ect ended the agitation. In 1829 
the measure of relief passed at last, admitting 
Catholics to parliament, repealing the oath of 
abjuration, and modifying that of supremacy, the 
‘ securities ’ being the abolition of the forty -shilling 
franchise and laising the qualification to £10. On 
the 15th May 1829 O’Connell came to take his seat, 
and was heard at the bar as to his light to escape 
the old oaths. 1-Ie spoke calmly and admirably, 
hut the House refused his claim by 190 to 46. He 
went down to Clare like a conqueror, was leturned 
unopposed, and took his seat at the beginning of 
1S30, then fifty -five years old. At the new election 
on the king’s death lie was returned for Waterfoid. 

Much of the good effect of 1829 was lost by the 
unnecessary insult to a sensitive people of not 
allowing its champion to take his seat without 
re-election, still more by the fact that no Catholics 
were appointed to the bench, and by the placing in 
the hands of the lord-lieutenant the power to sup- 
press arbitrarily by proclamation any assembly 
that seemed to him dangerous. O’Connell now 
formed a new society for Repeal, ‘The Friends of 
Ireland of all Religious Persuasions,’ which was 
quickly suppressed, only to he revived as often as 
suppressed by a succession of others under new 
names and forms so as to elude the letter of the 
law. He denounced the ministry of Wellington 
and Peel, and tried in 1830 to embarrass them by 
an unjustifiable letter recommending a run upon 
gold. In the face of the threatened prosecution 
against him in 1831 he temporised and so saved 
himself. In the same year he became King’s 
Counsel, the honour having been kept hack as 
long as possible. It was at this period that he 
declined the challenge of Hardinge, the chief- 
secretary. Liberal in every part of his imperial 
policy, during the Reform struggle he supported 
the Wliigs, as later he advocated free trade m corn, 
negro emancipation, the removal of the disabilities 
of the Jews, the cause of Poland, not to speak of 
universal suffrage, and the diastic reformation of 
the House of Lords. In the autumn of 1830 the 
potato crop had been very poor, and much misery 
was the icsu.lt in Ireland. Under O’Connells 
advice the people declined to pay tithes, and 
that winter disorder was rampant everywhere. 

He had sat last for Kerry, when at the general 
election of 1832 he was returned for Dublin. At 
this time he nominated about half of the candidates 
returned, while three of his sons and two of his 
sons-in-law composed his ‘household brigade.’ Of 
the 105 Irish members hut 23 were Tories ; while 
of the 82 Liberals as many as 45 — liis famous ‘ tail ’ 
— were declared Repealers. The severest of all 
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coercion acts hitherto in force was that of 1S33, 
against which O’Connell fought in the House of 
Commons with masterly courage and ability. The 
<lis"raceful interruptions and outrageous insults of 
his"opponents somewhat excuse the violence of his 
tone and the vulgarity of such phrases as ‘ beastly 
liellowings,’ till then, if not since, unfamiliar to 
the ears of the House of Commons. Soon after 
this he was forced against his better judgment by 
Feavgus O’Connor, the Freeman's Journal , and his 
more 0 ardent followers to bring the Repeal move- 
ment prematurely into parliament. On April 22, 
1834, he Bpoke nearly seven hours for a committee 
to inquiie into the Act of Union. The debate 
lasted nine nights, and the motion was defeated 
by 523 to 38. The Whigs under Lord Melbourne 
came into power in 1835, and, Repeal being for the 
time set aside as hopeless, O’Connell would have 
accepted office had not the king intervened to for- 
bid it, and certainly for the next five years lie gave 
the Whigs a steady support. His phrase ‘ a bloated 
buffoon,’ applied to Lord Alvanley, brought a chal- 
lenge which was refused, hut his son Morgan went 
out in his stead, and two shots were fired. D’lsraeli, 
who had solicited O’Connell’s help in his canvass for 
High Wycombe in 1832, now attacked him fiercely 
at the Launton election in 1835. In a speech at 
Dublin O’Connell retorted by calling him ' a mis- 
creant,’ ‘a liar,' 'a disgrace to ius species,' and 
‘heir-at-law of the blasphemous thief who died 
upon the cross.’ D’lsraeli now sought to earn a 
cheap reputation as a lire-eater l>y challenging 
Morgan O’Connell in his father’s stead, hut the 
challenge was declined. That year O’Connell 
visited the north of England and Scotland, received 
everywhere by enormous crowds full of curiosity 
and interest. An incident in the Callow election 
of 1835 brought upon him from unscrupulous and 
watchful enemies the charge of having pocketed 
money to procure a man a seat, but the inquiry 
only lirought out that ho was grossly careless in 
managing affairs, and left no real stigma on his 
character. One of the most common Tory slanders 
upon him was that Repeal was not so much the 
object of 1 the big Beggannan ’ as the Repeal rent ; 
but it must be remembered that to serve his country 
he surrendered a very lucrative practice at the bar 
(worth £7000 a year, as lie told the House of Com- 
mons ) and all hope of professional promotion, that 
though as much os £10,000 of tribute flowed yearly 
into his hands he expended it faithfully in the 
cause, and, in spite of the large fortune bequeathed 
by his uncle in 1825 and a subscription of £50,000 
in 1829, died worth scarcely a thousand pounds. 
The vast hospitality he exercised was a necessity 
of his position, and, if it is true that lie brought 
his owu sons into parliament, it cannot he said that 
he ever set aside a really good candidate in their 
favour. Ireland trusted him, and to the end he 
justified her trust. 

Mulgrave and Drummond governed Ireland so 
mildly and impartially that O’Connell was prepared 
to abandon the Repeal agitation in the prospect of 
at last obtaining justice for his country. In 1836 
he was unseated on petition for Dublin — his ex- 
penses in defending weie £20,000; those of the peti- 
tioners, £40,000. He was now returned for Kilkenny, 
nearly £8500 being- at once raised for his expenses. 
He had loyally supported the Whigs at the risk of 
waning popularity in Ireland, but he began to feel 
misgivings as he saw his dreams of justice to Ire- 
land vanishing into a more and more distant future. 
In the November of 1837 lie denounced the men in 
a Dublin strike and was hooted at in the streets, 
and on 28th February 1838 lie was severely repri- 
manded by the Speaker for attributing perjury to 
the Tory committees in the House of Commons. 
That same year the Mastership of the Rolls was 


offered him but declined. In August he founded 
his ‘Precursor Society,’ and on April 15, 1840, Lis 
famous Repeal Association, the members of which 
were grouped in three classes — volunteers who Mill- 
scribed or collected £10 a year, members who sub- 
scribed £1, and associates who subscribed one shil- 
ling. That summer and autumn lie addressed 
meetings incessantly, hut yet the agitation lan- 
guished till the appearance of the Nation in 
October 1842 brought him the aid of Dillon, Duffy, 
Davis, Mangan, and Daunt. In 1841 O’Connell 
lost his seat at Dublin, but found another at Cork, 
and in November he was elected Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. On February 25, 1843 he brought up the 
question of Repeal in the Dublin corporation in a 
splendid oration of four hours’ length, and carried 
it against Isaac Butt by 41 to 15. The agitation 
now leaped into prominence, aud the priests came 
pouring in to swell its strength. That year’s rent 
was £48,400 ; Conciliation Hail was built in Dublin, 
and a magnificent and perfect organisation arranged 
with great enthusiasm and perfect harmony. 
Even a Repeal police was instituted under a Head 
Pacificator. Arbitration courts were formed, and 
a great mass of national literature disseminated. 
O’Connell travelled that same year 3000 miles. 
Monster meetings, attended by Imndieds of thou- 
sands, were held in every corner of Ireland, yet 
these were never mobs — nowhere was there crime 
or even drunkenness, thanks to Father Mathew. 
The gieatest was that held on the Hill of Tara, 
15tli August 1843, the attendance at which was 
estimated by the Nation at three-quarters of a 
million. O’Connell had an innate horror of re- 
bellion and bloodshed — ‘he who commits a crime 
adds strength to the enemy ’ was a favourite motto ; 
another, 1 no political change whatsoever is worth 
the shedding of a single drop of human blood.’ 
Throughout a whole generation with wonderful 
skill lie had kept the public mind at a pitch of the 
highest political excitement, yet restrained it from 
unconstitutional action, although he often skated 
dangerously near the edge of inllammatory lan- 
guage. But now the Young Ireland party, with 
all the infallibility of youth and enthusiasm, began 
to grow impatient of the old chief’s tactics, and, 
impelled by their enthusiasm and certain of the 
speedy surrender of the government, O ’Connell 
allowed himself in his speeches to outrun his 
better judgment. But this time Wellington was 
resolute in his measures, and poured 35,000 men into 
Ireland. A great meeting was fixed at Clontarf 
for Sunday, October 5, 1843, hut it was proclaimed 
the day before. O’Connell, apprehensive of a bloody 
scene, issued a counter-proclamation abandoning 
tiie meeting. Early in 1844 he was tried with his 
son anil five of his chief supporters for a conspiracy 
to raise sedition, and after a trial extending over 
twenty-three days was found guilty, and ultimately 
on May 30 sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, a fine of £2000, and £5000 security for good 
behaviour for seven years. The House of Lords 
set aside the verdict as erroneous on September 4, 
and at once bonfires blazed across Ireland from sea 
to sea. But during the fourteen weeks the Tribune 
lay in prison the disease seized him of which three 
years later lie was to die. And he found that in 
his absence the Young Ireland party had taken a 
forward step, and that his moral force policy was 
now discredited by the more fiery young spirits of 
his party, who began to talk in articles and songs 
of the lawfulness of physical resistance to the 
government. His proposed scheme of federation 
and local parliaments found no favour, and he with- 
drew it, alleging that it was merely a ruse to gauge 
the Whig feeling of Ulster. He opposed Peel’s 
provincial ‘ godless colleges,’ and soon came an open 
split between him and Young Ireland, the members 
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of which seceded from the Association after angiy 
disputes in 1846. Next followed the potato famine. 
Distraction at the sufferings of his country, dismay 
at the stalking shadow of famine, vexation at the 
breach in his party, consciousness of failure in the 
dearest project of his life, religious ansteiities in 
expiation of the errors of his youth, the progress 
of insidious disease, and last of all a crazy passion 
for a young English girl, now combined to break 
down his herculean frame. He left Ireland for 
the last time on 26tli January 1847, made a touch- 
ing but scarce audible speech in the House of 
Commons on February 8, next went to Hastings 
and to Folkestone, and as lie felt the hand of death 
upon him was filled with a great longing to reach 
Rome. Boulogne, Palis, Slonlins, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and Genoa were the slow stages of the 
journey. At the last, after some days of delirium, 
he died, May 15, 1847. His heart by his own desire 
was carried to Borne, and buried in the church of 
St Agatha ; his body rests in the Glasnevin Ceme- 
tery, Dublin, in a crypt at the base of an Irish 
round tower, 165 feet high. 

Daniel O’Connell was framed by nature for the 
part he had to play in life. Almost six feet high, 
of burly figure, giarrt strength, inexhaustible energy, 
and enormous powers of work, he had a splendid 
command of nervous language, and a mighty voice 
that rose high above the uproar of the crowd. A 
magnificent orator, trenchant, versatile, self-pos- 
sessed, sincere with all his exaggeration, leady in 
unstudied and effective retort, richly endowed with 
a coarse hut genuine humour, and ever thoroughly 
Irish, he controlled at will the wildest emotions of 
an Mali mob, and passed with the ease of a master 
from bursts of passion and outiageous buffoonery to 
the tenderest pathos. Ho was master of all the 
artillery of vituperation, but it should be remem- 
bered in his defence that he was assailed all his life, 
the constant victim of a malignity and liatied mow 
difficult to realise. Even the Times newspaper 
stigmatised him as 1 an unredeemed and unredeem- 
able scoundrel,’ and asked, like Cicero of another 
Catiline, ‘How long shall such a wretch be toler- 
ated among civilised men ?' Yet O’Connell was no 
demagogue in the unworthy sense of that word, no 
socialist or advocate of strikes — he opposed the poor- 
laws of 1838 on the most unpopular grounds, and 
rejected the proffered alliance of the Chartists, con- 
stantly denounced rebellion, and was unswerving in 
personal loyalty to the sovereign. He was no mere 
tool of Rome, and never abused Protestants as 
such, but advocated a large tolerance in leligion 
far beyond the ideas of either his antagonists or his 
supporters, making for his aim a really Liberal 
Catholicism that earned the unstinted approbation 
of Montalembert and Lacordaire. His church policy 
was carried out far beyond his dreams in 1860, his 
fixity of tenure gi anted by the Land Bill of 1870 ; and 
indeed the magnitude of the measures the imperial 
parliament has .since his time adopted to heal the 
distresses of Ireland hut shows how sound was 
his statesmanship and how real were the evils 
that he denonneed. Yet together with ail this 
good there was mixed much evil also. He was 
coarse, scurrilous, cunning, violent, bombastic, 
unscrupulous, more than Celtic in his looseness 
of phrase and exaggeration, ho often played upon 
unworthy passions, and left behind him an in- 
heritance of antagonism between classes in Ireland 
that has done much to degrade and embitter the 
tone of public life. But it should never he forgotten 
that he taught his country to manage within con- 
stitutional limits the whole machinery of political 
agitation, and again aroused within her the spirit 
or nationality and the instinct of freedom. He 
said himself with justifiable pride, ‘Grattan sat 
by the cradle of his country, and followed her 


hearse : it was left for me to sound the resurrec- 
tion trumpet, and to show that she was not dead" 
but sleeping.’ With all his faults he was a meat 
and sincere patriot, whose devotion to the best in- 
terests of Ireland will never fade fiom her remem- 
brance. 

Of O’Connell’s jiublislied writings the most character- 
istic is the Letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury (1842). His 
Memoir of Ireland, Native and Saxon ( 1843 ), never saw 
its second volume, and is poor and inaccurate. There is no 
adequate biography, though there are Lives by Ida son 
John O’Connell (1846), William Fagan (1847-48), M. F. 
Cusack (1872), and a short Centenary Life by the l!ev" 
John O’ltonrke (1875). See IV. J. O’Neill Haunt’s Per- 
sonal Iti collections (2 vols. 1848); liis son’s Recollections 
and Experiences during a Parliamentary Career from 1833 
to 18//S ( 2 vols. 1819 ) ; W. E. H. Leclty's Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland , unquestionably the ablest estimate 
of his clmiaoter (new ed. 1871) ; M. F. Cusack’s Speeches 
mul Public Letters of the liberator (2 vols. 1875) ; Shaw 
Lefevre’s Peel and O'Connell (1887) ; the excellent study 
by J. A. Hamilton in the ‘Statesmen’ series ( 1SSS ) • 
and W. J. Fitzpatrick’s authoritative and invaluable Cor- 
respondence of Daniel O’Connell, the Liberator (2 vols. 
1888). The delightful letters to his wife and Archbishop 
M'Halo, contained in the last, gave a new revelation into 
his chaiaoter. Good articles on O’Connell are those by 
J. Hall in Macmillan’s Magazine for July 1873, and Mr 
Gladstone ill the Nineteenth Century for Januaiy 188‘J 

©’Connor, Feargus Edward, Chartist, was 
horn in 1796, and was educated at Portarlington 
and Trinity College, Dublin. lie was called to the 
Irish bar, and entered parliament for Coik in 1832. 
At first a mippoi ter of O’Connell, he became 
estranged from his leader, and devoted himself to 
the cause of the working-classes in England, His 
great stature and strength, his eloquence and 
enthusiasm, gave him vast popularity as a leader, 
and by his paper, the Northern Star, he did much 
to advance the cnu.se of Chartism. Elected for 
Nottingham in 1847, he presented the monster 
petition in the April of the following year. In 
1852 lie was found to be hopelessly insane, and in 
1855 he died. 

Oconto, capital of Oconto county, Wisconsin, 
on Green Bay, at the month of the Oconto River, 
149 miles by rail N. of Milwaukee, If 1ms laige 
steam sawmills, and exports pine lumber, Pop. 
(1885) 4880. 

Octave (Lat. octavus, ‘eighth’), in the church 
calendar, is the eighth day after a festival, count- 
ing in the festival day itself ; also, the week after a 
chinch festival. — In Music octave is the inteival 
between any musical note and its most perfect 
concoid, which is double its pitch, and occupies the 
position of the eighth note from it on the diatonic 
scale. The name octave is often given to the 
eighth note itself as well as to the interval. 

Octavia, the sister of the Roman empeior 
Augustus, and wife of Mark Antony, distinguished 
for her beauty, her noble disposition, and womanly 
virtues. On the death of her first husband, Mar- 
cellus, she consented in 40 13.C. to many Antony, 
to make secure the reconciliation between him and 
her brother ; but in a few years Antony forsook her 
for Cleopatra. In 32 b.c. war, long inevitable, 
broke out between Antony and Octavian ; and the 
former crowned his insults by sending Octavia a 
bill of divorcement. But no injury was loo great 
to be forgiven by this patient Griselda of the 
ancient world ; and after her husband’s death she 
brought up with maternal care not only her own 
children by Antony, hut also those of Cleopatra. 
She died 11 b.c. 

Octavian. See Augustus. 

October (Lat. oeto, ‘eight’) was the eighth 
month of the so-called year of Romulus, hut became 
the tenth when Numa changed the commencement 
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of the year to the fiist of January, though it 
retained its original name, notwithstanding the 
attempts made by tlie Roman senate, arid the 
emperors Commouus and Domitian, who sub- 
stituted for a time tlie terms Faustinus, Inviclus, 
Domitianns. Many Roman and Greek festivals 
fell to lie celebrated in this month, tlie most 
remarkable of which was the sacrifice at Rome of 
the October hoise to the god Mars. 

Oc topus, a widely distributed genus of eight- 
armed cuttle-fishes, the members of which (e.g. 0. 
vulgaris in Emope, and 0. bairdii in America) 
usually live near share, lurking among tlie rocks, 
preying upon crustaceans and molluscs. The term 
is often extended to related genera, such as Eledone, 
and to other members of the sub-order Oelopoda. 
These differ in many ways from the Decapoda, 
such as Sepia and Loligo : thus, the suckers on the 
eight arms are sessile and without a horny ring ; 
the body is more rounded, and there is no inter- 
nal residue of a shell. Of the half-hundred species 
some are large : thus, 0. vulgaris may have ten- 
tacles about S feet long, and 0. •punr.tutus of 
the Pacific coasts even twice as much. These are 
dwarfed, however, by tlie gigantic ten-armed Archi- 
teuthis, of which one specimen exhibited in America 
had a head and body 9i feet long and arms of 
30 feet, while another had a body twice as big. 



Common Octopus (Octopus vulgaris). 


Many fanciful descriptions have been given of the 
Octopus, notably that by Victor Hugo in his 
Toilers of the, He a, in which tlie characters of 
cephalopod and polyp are dramatically combined. 
Large specimens may of couise act powerfully on 
the defensive, hut by nature they are timid, lurking 
animals, the conger eel and other voracious fishes 
being their most formidable foes. They are some- 
times caught in sunken pots, into which they creep, 
and the flesh is used both as food and bait. Tiie 
predominant colour is reddish, but it changes 
rapidly with that of the surroundings and with 
tlie temper of the animal, which has also the 
power of discolouring the water by a discharge of 
inky fluid. Tlie eggs are enclosed in small trans- 
lucent sacs, and hundreds are attached to a com- 
mon stalk which is glued to the rock, and pro- 
tected and kept free of small seaweeds, See., by the 
female. For their general structure, see CEPHALO- 
PODA, Calamary, and Cuttle-fish. 

Octroi (Lat. auctoritas, ‘authority’), a term 
which originally meant any ordinance authorised 
349 
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by the sovereign, and thence came to be restric- 
tive]}' applied to a toll or tax in kind levied from 
a very early peiiod in France and other countries 
of nmlhein Emope on ai tides of food which passed 
the harrier or entiauee of a town. The octroi was 
abolished in France at the Revolution, but in 179S 
it was re-established. Tiie oetioi officers are 
entitled to seaich all carriages and individuals 
entering tlie gates of a town. Similar taxes are 
raised in Italy and elsewlieie. 

O'Curry, Eugene (1796-1882), Irish antiquary. 
See Ireland, Vol. VI. p. 209. 

0 ( 1 , tlie name given by Raron Keichenbncli 
(q.v.) to a peculiar physical foice which lie thought 
he had discoveml, intermediate between electiicity, 
magnetism, wauntli, and light. This force, aceoid- 
ing to him, pervades all nature, and manifests itself 
as a flickering flame oi luminous appearance at the 
poles of magnets, at the poles of crystals, anil 
wherever chemical action is going on. All motion 
generates od ; and all the phenomena of mesmerism 
are ascribed to the workings of this od-force. See 
Buchner, Dus Od (1854); Fecliner, Erinnerungen 
an c he letzten Ttige cks Ocllehre (1876); and tlie 
Transactions of the Psychical Research Soc. (1883). 
Ortal- See Allodium. 

Oddfellows. See Friendly Societies. 

Ode (&r. ode, from acido, ‘I sing’), a foim of 
lyrical poetry associated in its supreme form with 
tiie name of Pindar, hut practised with splendid 
success by many English poets. The Greek ode 
was simply a cliant or poem arranged to be sung 
to an instrumental accompaniment, and all tlie 
variations of form that occurred were merely 
subjective, incapable of imitation, and conditioned 
only by the exigencies of the music. Archi- 
lochus was tlie first to expand tlie simple distich 
into an epoda; Aleman, to adopt the more com- 
plex form of the carmen or ode. Sappho, Alcams, 
and Anacreon carried it fmtliei, anil shaped 
the lighter form of ode known to us, through 
the masterpieces of their greatest imitator, as the 
Horatian. Stesichorus modified the ode of Aleman 
by elaborating a triple movement, in which the 
metrical wave moving in the strophe was answeied 
by the counter-wave moving in the antistrophe, 
the whole concluded by the epode, a blended echo 
of the two. Simonides adapted this elaborate 
form to Dorian music, and next followed Pindar, 
the gieatest master of the ode. His Farthcnia or 
odes for virgins, his SIcolia or ditiiyrambic odes in 
praise of Dionysus, and Lis encomiastic odes have 
all perished ; only his Epinildct., or triumphal odes, 
remain. These display an infinite variety of metri- 
cal ingenuity; no two odes have the same metrical 
structure, yet each obeys a definite structural law, 
and license there is none in its irregularity. The 
Humanist poets imitated the simpler riitolian 
measures as they found them in Catullus and 
Horace ; but many of our poets, taking Pindaric as 
synonymous with irregular, produced so-called odes 
whose only likeness to their great original was 
their ‘unshackled numbers.’ But irregularity in 
verse is not allowable except in cases wlieie it is_ a 
natural aid grasped by the poetic mood in its 
moment of exaltation; for the most constant chum 
of poetry is tlie inevitableness of cadence, which 
must never be lightly flung away unless to sub- 
serve another and still higher law— that of emotional 
necessity. It is only in tlie hands of a master that 
the ode may safely be imitated in English ; by all 
others the apparent artifice of the form and the 
necessary spontaneity of the impulse may not he 
reconciled. 

Ben Jonson’s odes are unequal ; Herrick’s, poor ; 
Spenser’s Epithalamium, or marriage ode, is one of 
the most splendid triumphs of English poetry ; and 
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Milton, in his magnificent poem, On the Morning 
of Ohrid's Nativity, found in this a form adequate 
for that poetic exaltation ■which was his habitual 
mood. Cowley was already an expert in the 
Horatian ode, when he fell in with Pindar, and 
imitated him, in externals at least, in a number 
of elaborate compositions, usually redeemed from 
dullness liy bursts of undoubted poetic power. 
Drvden has left at least three immortal odes, To 
Mistress Anne Killigrew, For St Gceiliu's Day, and 
Alexander's Feast; and Congreve wrote not only 
a few admirable, if foimal, examples, but an ex- 
cellent critical Discourse on the PimUtriquc Ode 
( 1705). The matchless Orinda, Lord Orrery, Am- 
brose Philips, Young, Akenride, and Sliadwell 
followed after their kind ; and Cray, first drawn to 
this form by Gilbert West, tran-lator of Pindar, 
produced in 1751 and 1750 his two inimitable 
Pindaric odes, the Progress of Poesy and The Parcl. 
The exquisitely poetic, though not Pindaric, odes 
of Collins were given to the world somewhat 
earlier. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Iveats, and 
Tennyson ponied some of their noblest verse into 
this form, while modifying it further, whether <os 
regular — i.e. following a definite arrangement in 
stanzas, or as irregular, following no Mich arrange- 
ment. There are no finer odes or nobler poems in 
our language than Coleridge’s odes To the Departing 
Year and To Franca ; Wordsworth’s To Duty and 
Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood ; Shelley’s To the West J Find, to 
a Sf.ifla.rh, To Liberty, and To Naples; Keats’s 
odes To a Nightingale, On a Grecian Urn, and To 
Autumn; Tennyson's funeral ode On the Death of 
the Duke of Welling ton ; and Swinburne's To Victor 
Hugo in Exile. 

Sea English Oiks ( IS81), admirably selected by Edmund 
W. Gosisu, with ail excellent introduction ; and the subtle 
and suggestive article ‘ Poetry,' by Theodore Watts, in 
vol. xix. (1835) of the Encyclopcedia Britannica. 

Odense, the chief town of the Danish island of 
Fiinen (q.v.). Its cathedral was founded in 1080; 
and diets were held here in 1027 and 1539. Pop, 
(1880 ) 20,801; (1890 ) 30,277. 

Odemvald, a mountainous system partly in 
Baden and Bavaria, but mainly in Hesse (q.v.). 

Oder (hat. Viadrns, Slavon. Vjodr), one of the 
principal rivers of Germany, rises in the Oderberg 
on the tableland of Moravia, 1950 feet above the 
level of the sea, traverses Prussian .Silesia, Brand- 
enburg, and Pomerania, then empties itself into 
the Stcttiner Half, whence it passes into the Bailie 
by the triple arms of the Dievenow, Peone, and 
Swine, which enclose the islands of Wollin and 
Usedoin. It has a course north-west and north of 
550 miles, and a basin of 50,000 an. m. The rapid 
flow, induced by its very considerable fall, to- 
gether witli the silting at the embouchures of the 
numerous tributaries, venders the navigation diffi- 
cult ; great expense and labour being, moreover, 
necessary to keep the embankments in order, and 
prevent the overflowing of the river. Canals con- 
nect the Oder with the Spree, the Havel, and the 
Elbe ; the Warthe is the only tributary of import- 
ance for navigation. On the banks of the Oder 
are Ratibor (where it is navigable for barges), 
Brieg, Breslau, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Stettin, and 
Swinemiinde. 

Odescalclii. See Innocent XT. 

Odessa, in point of population the fourth city 
of Russia, stands on the shore of the Black Sea, 
about midway between the estuaries of the Dniester 
(25 miles to the south-west) and the Dnieper, 90 
miles north-east of the Danube mouth, and by rail 
967 miles from Moscow and 381 from KiefF. The 
city is built facing the sea on low cliffs, seamed 
with deep ravines and hollowed out by galleries in 


the soft rock, in which numbers of the poorest 
inhabitants herd together. Above ground its streets 
are long and broad, and cross each other at rmht 
angles. Odessa was only founded in 1794, j lea ° a 
Tin kisli fort that fell into Russian hands in 178[i'. 
but it quickly became the principal export town 
for the extensive coin-growing districts of South 
Russia. Its progress was greatly aided by its 
being declaied a free port from 1817 to 1857, and 
again by the construction of the lailway to JvietF 
in 1866. The population has increased lapidlv 
from 3150 in 1796 to 25,000 in 1814, 100 000 in 
1850, 184,800 in 1873, and 270,600 in 1887. Close 
upon 70,000 of these were Jews, dividing with 
the Greeks most of the trade. Merchants of many 
other nationalities dwell here also, especially from 
the countries round the Black Sea. T’ho harbour is 
made up of a roadstead and three basins, protected 
by moles against the dangerous winds that sweep 
the Black Sea. It is impeded by ice — scaicoly ever 
closed by it — during an average of only a fortnight 
in the year. The bulk of the exports consists of 
grain, principally wheat ; the total quantity of giain 
sent abroad in 1889 was valued at £10,889,062, 
wheat alone being estimated at £7,497,000. The 
figures for wheat fluctuate, however, between the 
last-quoted sum and £2,209,000 (1886). The value 
of the gioss exports has steadily increased, doub- 
ling between 1886, when the figure was £8,279,900, 
and 1889, when it reached £16,787,700. Sugar 
(£1,217,400 in 1889), wool, and Hour are the 
remaining chief items of export, The imports 
{ raw cotton, oils, groceries, iron and steel, coal, 
food-stulfs, fruits, tea, tobacco, machinery ) average 
£3,856,500 (five years from 1885). An average of 
1295 vessels of 1,370,256 tons enter the port every 
year, an average of 716 of these vessels, with a 
tonnage of 1,180,245, being British, the Russian ton- 
nage being only oiie-lifth of this. But the Russians 
cany on a large and increasing coasting trade. 
The chief branches of industrial activity are ilour- 
lnilling, sugar and oil relining, and, in a .secondary 
degree, the manufacture of tobacco, machinery, 
leather, soap, chemicals, biscuits, &c. Odessa has 
a university (1865) with close upon 600 students, 
and the usual cabinets and collections ; a great 
number of schools, including a cadet, a com- 
mercial, and two music schools ; several learned 
societies, and a public library (1829) of 40,000 
vols., many of them rare. The museum of the 
Historical and Antiquarian Society contains treas- 
ures from the coasts of the Black Sea, belonging to 
the Hellenic, the Veneto Genocse, and the Tartaro- 
Mongol ci\ ilisalions. Amongst the public build- 
ings of Odessa we mention the cathedral ( 1802-49), 
which is the church of the Archbishop of Kherson, 
tluee dozen other chinches, a very line opera-house 
(18S7), palatial grain-warehouses, corn-olevalois, 
and the ‘palais royal,’ which, with its gardens and 
park, is a favourite place of resort. Monuments to 
Count Woroutsoft' (1863), the Duke de Richelieu 
(1827) — both great benefactors of Odessa — and 
Pushkin (1889) adorn the city. “Water is In might 
by aqueduct. (27 miles long) from the Dniester. 
Numerous .’coast batteries have been built since 
1876 to prevent a recurrence of bombardment, such 
as happened when the British fleet sailed past the 
city in April 1854. Odessa lias an unenviable 
notoriety as a home of the cholera, for its persecu- 
tion of the Jews, and for its Nihilist sympathies, 
©cleypoor. See Udaipur. 

Odilon-Barrot. See Bahhot, 

Odin ( Odhinn ; O. II. Ger. Wvolan ; Saxon, 
Wodan, or Woden — whence Wednesday), the chief 
god of northern mythology, common to all Ger- 
manic peoples. He is not the creator of the world, 
but its ruler, king of heaven and earth. Odin, as 
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tlie highest of the goils, the Alfudur, rules heaven 
and earth, and is omniscient. As liiler of heaven, 
lus seat in the palace Hlidskialf in Asgard, from 
whence his two lilaek ravens, Htigin (Thought)- 
aiul Mnuin (Memory), ily forth daily to gather 
tidiues of all that is being done throughout the 
world. As god of war, he holds his court in 
Valhalla, wlather come all brave wanders after 
death to revel in the tumultuous joys in which 
they took most pleasure while on earth. His 
•neatest treasures are his eight-footed steed Sleip- 
ner, his spear Gutigner, and his ring Draupuer. 
As the concentration and source of all greatness, 
excellence, and activity Odin bears numerous dif- 
ferent names. By drinking from Mimir’s fountain 
he became the wisest of gods and men, but he' 
purchased the distinction at the cost of one eye. 
He is the greatest of sorcerers, and imparts a 
knowledge of his wondrous arts to his favourites. 
Frigga (q.v. ) is his queen, and the mother of 
Balder (q.v.), the Scandinavian Apollo; but he 
has other wives and favourites, and a numerous 
progeny of sons and daughters. He is claimed as 
ancestor of various royal dynasties. Rhys con- 
tends that the myths relating to Woden, the great 
Teutonic sky-god, may be traced to a Celtic origin, 
and compares the name Woden with the Celtic 
Gwydion. Sec Scandinavian Mythology. 

Olloaccf, Odovaoar, the ruler of Italy from 
tlie year 476 to 493, was the son of .Edico, a captain 
of tiie Germanic Scyrri. He entered tlie military 
sendee of the western Homan empire, and rapidly 
rose to eminence. He took part in the revolution 
by which Orestes (47.9) drove the Emperor Julius 
Nepos from the throne, ami conferred on his son 
Romulus the title of Augustus, which the people 
fccoffingly changed into Augustulus. He soon per- 
ceived the weakness of the new ruler, ami at the 
head of the Germanic mercenaries— Herulians, ltug- 
ians ; Tnrcilingians, and Scyrri— inarched against 
Pavia, which Orestes had garrisoned, stormed tlie 
city, and put his opponent to death ( 476 ). Romulus 
abdicated, and withdrew into obscurity. Thus 
perished the Roman empire. Odoacer showed him- 
self to be a wise, moderate, and politic ruler, 
sought to conciliate the Byzantine emperor Zeno, 
and, with the title of Patricias , ruled Italy from 
Ravenna. The barbarian ruler did everything in 
his power to lift Italy out of the deplorable con- 
dition into which she had sunk. Though an 
Arian himself, lie acted with a kingly impar- 
tiality that more orthodox monarehs have rarely 
exhibited. He conducted a successful campaign 
in Dalmatia, and against tlie Rngii on the Danube. 
The increasing power of Odoacer excited the jeal- 
ousy and alarm of Zeno, who encouraged Tlieo- 
dene, king of the Ostrogoths, to undertake an 
expedition against Italy (4S9). Odoacer, defeated 
in three great battles (at Isonzo, at Verona, and on 
the Adda), shut himself up in Ravenna, which lie 
bravely defended for three years. Compelled by 
famine, he capitulated (493) on condition that the 
kingdom of Italy should be shared between him 
and Tlieoileric ; Imt a fortnight after Odoacer was 
assassinated at a feast by Theoderic himself. See 
Hodgkin, Italy and her invaders. 

Odometer. See Pedometer. 

O’Donnell, Leopold, Marshal of Spain, horn 
at Tenarifie, 12th January 1809, was descended from 
an ancient Irish family. He entered the Spanish 
army when young, and espoused the cause of the 
infant Queen Isabella against Don Carlos (see 
Cablists). When the Carlists were overthrown 
ho was created Chief of the Stall to Espartero. 
He^ took the side of the queen-mother in 1840, 
emigrated with her to France, and took up his 
residence at Orleans, where lie planned many of 


the political risings which took place under the 
rule of Espartero. In 1843 his intrigues against 
Espartero (q.v.) wore successful ; and he was re- 
warded by the governor-generalship of Cuba, where 
he amassed a huge fortune by favouring the iniquit- 
ous trade in slaves. When lie returned to Spain 
(1848) lie intrigued against Bravo Murillo and 
Narvaez ; was made war minister by Eqiaitero in 
1894 ; hut plotted against his benefactor, and in 
1856 supplanted him hv a coup il'itat. He was 
in three months' time succeeded by Naivae/., hut 
in 185S lie returned to power; in 1839 he com- 
manded the army in Morocco, and after a tedious 
campaign took tlie Moorish camp, and the city of 
Tetuan surrendered, whereupon lit? was made Duke 
of Tetuan. In 1866 his cabinet was upset by 
Narvaez, and he died at Bayonne, 5th November 
1807. 

Ollontoptcrj'X (Gr. odous, ‘a tooth ptcryx, 
‘a vying’), a goose-like or duck-like bird, the 
remains of which occur in tlie London clay (.see 
Eocene System). Tlie alveolar margins of both 
jaws are furnished with tootli-like denticulations, 
which aie actual parts of the bony substance itself, 
and, therefore, not like true teeth. The tooth-like 
serrations, of two .sizes, aie of triangular or com- 
pressed conical form, and are all directed forwards. 

OdontornitllCS, exlinct toothed birds from 
the Cietaceous strata of North America. There 
are two distinct types — Ichtliyornis and Hesper- 
ornis. The former and its relative Apatornis were 
small tern-like flying birds, with teeth in sockets, 
and with biconcave vertebra 1 . But Hesperonds 
was a large bird, about six feet long, with utterly 
degenerate wings and obviously incapable of flight. 
According to Marsh, to whom our knowledge of 
lheno forms is chiefly due, it was a consummate 
diver, even more aquatic tjian the penguin. The 
leelli are set in grooves, the vertebras saddle- 
shaped. ‘A bird indeed,’ Stejneger says, ‘hut a 
kind of swimming, loon-like raptorial ostrich, with- 
out fore-limbs, with the gape armed with formid- 
able rows of strong teeth like a gigantic lizard, 
and with a laige, broad, and flattened tail like 
a heaver.’ See Marsh’s monograph (1880). 

CEcolaiiipadius, Joannes (the Latin form 
of IIausschein, although his proper name was 
Hussgen ), one of the most eminent of the coad- 
jutors of Zwingli in the Swiss Reformation, horn 
in 1482 at Veinsherg, in Swabia. He relinquished 
the study of law at Bologna for that of theology 
at Heidelberg, became tutor to tlie-'sons of the 
Elector Palatine, and subsequently preacher in 
Wciiihherg. Being appointed preacher at Basel, 
he foi tiled tlie acquaintance of Erasmus, who em- 
ployed him as assistant in his edition of the New 
Testament. In 1516 he left Basel for Augsburg, 
where also he filled the office of preacher, and where 
he entered into a convent. But Luther’s publica- 
tions exercised so great an influence on him that 
lie left the convent, and became chaplain to Franz 
von Sickingen, after whose death lie returned to 
Basel in 1522, and, in the capacity of preacher and 
professor of Theology, commenced his career as a 
reformer. He held disputations with supporters of 
the Church of Rome in Baden in 1526, and in Bern 
in 1528. In the controversy concerning the Lord's 
Supper he gradually adopted more and more the 
views of Zwingli. Iii 1529 lie disputed with Luther 
in the conference at Marburg, and lie wrote several 
treatises. He died at Basel, 24tli November 1531, 
He was remarkable for his gentleness of character. 
There are Lives in German by Herzog (1843) and 
Hagenbach (1859). 

(Ecumenical. See Ecumenical. 

(Eilc.'ma (Gr., ‘ a swelling ’ ) is the term applied 
in medicine to the swelling occasioned by the effu- 
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Mon or infiltiatum uf seiuiii into cellular or aieolar 
structures. The subcutaneous cellular tissue i.s 
the moat common seat of this affection. (Edema 
is not a disease, but a symptom, and often a 
symptom indicating great danger to life. The 
means of lemoving it must he directed to the 
moil ihl condition or cause of which it i.s the 
symptom. 

Oedeilblirg (Hung. Soprani/), a town of Hun- 
gary, situated in an extensive plain, 3 miles W. 
of the NeuMedler See and 48 >S. liy E. of Vienna. 
It is one of the most beautiful towns in Hungary, 
and has manufactures of candied fruits, sugar, 
soap, &e. , with a large trade in wine, corn, and 
cattle, the neighbomhood being lieli and well cul- 
tivated. The Roman town of Seal aba ntia heie 
was one of considerable importance ; and numerous 
Roman lemains have been found. Pop. 22,322. 

(EdipilS (Or. Oidipous), the hero of a legend 
which supplied subjects for some of the noblest 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides. Midi pus was 
the son of Lams, king of Thebes, by JocasLa, the 
■sister of Cieon, and was exposed after his birth, 
with his feet pieiced tlnongh, on Mount Citlneron, 
because his father had learned from an oracle that 
he was doomed to perish by the hands of his own 
son. The child was discovered by a landsman of 
Polybus, king of Corinth, and was named (Edipns 
from his swollen feet. Polybns brought him up as 
his own son. Being told by the oracle at Delphi 
that he was destined to slay his father and commit 
incest with his mother, he would not return to 
Corinth, hut proceeded to Thebes to escape his 
fate. A- he drew near he met the chariot of the 
king, and the charioteer ordering him out of the 
way, a quarrel ensued, in which (Edipns unwit- 
tingly slew Laius. In the meantime the famous 
Sphinx had appeared near Thebes, and propounded 
a riddle to every one who passed by, putting to 
death all who failed to solve it. In the terror of 
despair the Thebans offered the kingdom, together 
with the hand of the queen, to whoever should 
deliver them from the monster. (Edipns oilered 
himself, whereupon the Sphinx asked him, 1 What 
being has four feet, two feet, and three feet ; only 
one voice ; but whose feet vary, and when it lias 
most, is weakest?’ (Eilipus replied that it was 
man, whereat the Sphinx threw herself headlong 
from the rock on which she sat. (Edipns became 
king, and husband of his mother, Jocasta. Prom 
their incestuous union sprung Eteocles, Polynices, 
Antigone, and Isineno. A mysterious plague now 
devastated the country, and, when the oracle 
declared that before it could he stayed the mur- 
derer of Laius should he banished from the 
country, (Eilipus was told by the seer Tiresias 
that he himself had both murdered his father and 
committed incest with liis mother. In his horror he 
put out his own eyes, that he might no more look 
upon his fellow-creatures, while Jocasta hanged 
herself. Ho wandered towards Attica, accom- 
panied by his danghLer Antigone, and at Colonus 
near Athens the Eumenides charitably removed 
him from earth. 

CElilcnschliiger, Adam Gottlob, Danish 
poet, was horn 14th November 1779 in a suburb 
of Copenhagen, where his father, a Sleswicker, 
was an organist. After an irregular and desultory 
course of education, he tried unsuccessfully the 
career of an actoi, and then took to law studies, 
but soon devoted all his energies to the cultivation 
of the history and poetry of his own country. In 
1803 appeared his first collection of poems ; and 
the Vauhmders Saga (1803) and Aladdins forun- 
derlige Lamps raised him to the rank of the first 
of living Danish poets. These early efforts were 
rewarded by a travelling pension, which enabled 


him to spend some yeai-- in travelling the Con- 
tinent, and becoming acquainted with Goethe and 
other liteiaiy celebrities. During this period 
(Ehlenschliiger wrote his Ilalon Jail, the liist of 
his long series of noi thorn tragedies (1807; Eric, 
tians. by E. C. Laseelles, 1875), and at Rome hh, 
Correfff/io ( 1S09 ; Eng. trails, by Theodore Martin 
1854). In 1810 (Elilensehlagcr returned to Den- 
mark, wheie he was hailed with acclamation, and 
made professor of -Esthetics in the uni' ersitv. In 
1S14 took place his literary feud with Raggesen 
(q.v.). In 1819 appealed one of his mostTmas- 
teily productions, Kurdcn s Under, which showed 
that tlic severe criticism to which his writings 
had been exposed dining the celehiated Bageesen 
quarrel had coneoted some of the faults and 
lessened the self-conceit which had characterised 
his earlier works. His reputation sjnead with his 
increasing years both abroad and at home. In 
1829 he went to Sweden, where lie was welcomed 
by a public ovation ; and lie was honoured in his 
own country in 1849 by a grand public festival in 
the palace at Copenhagen. He died 20th January 
1850. His fame lesLs principally on his twenty - 
four tragedies, most of them on northern subjects. 
Besides those already inferred to, the best are 
Knud den Store, Palnutukc, Axel og Walburq, 
Vcvringcrnc i Mildcigord. His lyrical and epic 
poems are of less value. His Poctislc Slrijtcr 
were edited in 1857-62 in 32 vols. ; the Geiinan 
translations were done by himself. An Autobio- 
graphy appealed in 1830-31, his Reminiscences in 
1850; and there nie Lives by Arcntzen (1879) and 
Nielsen (1879). His Danisl'i and German works 
amount in all to 62 volumes. 

Ocliler, Gustav Friedrich, one of the giealest 
Old Testament scholars of i lie 19th century, was 
horn at Ehiugcn, 10th June 1812, studied at 
Tubingen, laboured as a teacher at Basel and 
Tubingen, became in 1840 professor in the theolo- 
gical seminary in Sohiinthal, and in 1845 oidimuy 
professor of Theology at Bieslnu. In 1852 he was 
called to Tubingen to he head of the theological 
seminary, and here he died, 19th Eebiuaiy 1872. 
The chief hooks of this learned and reverent scholar 
were Prolegomena sur Thcologie des Alton Testa- 
ments (1845), Die Grundziig'e dor Alt-tcstamcnt- 
lichcn IVeis/teit (1854), Uebcr das Vcrludtniss der 
A. T. Prophctie sur hcidni&chcii Mantik (1861), 
Thcologie dcs Alien Testaments (1873-74; Eng. 
trails. 1874-75), and Lchrbuc/i der Symbol ik (1876). 
See the study by Knapp (Tiih. 1876). 

(Eland, a long and narrow island in the Baltic, 
4 to 17 miles from the east coast of Sweden. 
It is 55 miles long and 0 to 12 broad ; pop. 37,513. 
Scarcely more than a limestone elilf, it i.s scantily 
covered with soil, hut in some parts it is well 
wooded, and has good pasture-ground ; there are 
large alum-works ; and the fishing is excellent all 
round the coasts. 

OelSj a manufacturing town of Prussian Silesia, 
16 miles ENE. of Breslau by rail. Pop. 10,276. 
(Ennnthic Ether. See Ether. 

(Eliothera, a genus of ornamental plants of the 
natural order Onagraeea 1 , related to the Fuchsia 
(q.v.), though strikingly dissimilar in general 
appearance. The Evening Primrose ((E. biennis), 
a native of Virginia, has been known in Europe 
since 1614, and is now naturalised in many parts of 
Europe and in some parts of Britain, on the banks 
of rivers, in thickets, on sandy grounds, &c. The 
flowers are fragrant in the evening. The root 
somewhat resembles a carrot in shape, but is short; 
it is usually red, fleshy, and tender, and is eaten in 
salads, nr in soups, and as a boiled vegetable. 
EaLen after dinner it incites to wine-drinking, as 
olives do. This and numerous other species of 
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(Enothera, chiefly natives of Noith America, are 

very generally 
cultivate! in 
English flower- 
gai (.lens. 

©era Linda 
Book. See 
Frisians. 

flEr'ebro, a 
town of Sweden, 
at the entianec 
of tlie Svarta in- 
to the Hjelmar 
Lake, 170 miles 
W. of Stockholm 
by rail. It lta.s 
an ancient castle, 
in which many 
diets have been 
held ; and there 
is a trade in 
minerals and 
matches. Pop, 
13,018. 

Evenin'! Primrose © C T S t C <1, 

{QSnothira biennis). Hans CHRIS- 

TIAN, physicist, 

was horn 14th August 1777, at Rudkjobing, on 
the Danish island of Langeland, and studied 
medicine at Copenhagen, where in 1806 he was 
appointed extra-ordinary professor of Physics. He 
held numerous scientific appointments and honorary 
offices and distinctions, and died iltli March 1851. 
He may he regarded as the father of the science of 
electro-magnetism (see Electricity, Vol. IV. p. 
'26o), and made numerous chemical discoveries, 
Of his many works the best known me Natmiurens 
MechuUska Duel (1845 ; 3d ed. 1839) and Aandcn i 
Nat wen (1S30). His collected wniks were trans- 
lated into German in 6 vols. (1850-33). There is a 
biography by ITauch and Forchhammer (1833). — 
His brother, ANDERS SANDOIi (1778-1850), was a 
distinguished Danish statesman. 

Oesel, an island in the Baltic belonging to the 
Russian government of Livonia, and lying across 
the mouth of the Gulf of Riga. It is about 45 
miles in length from north-east to south-west, has 
an area of 1000 sep in., and a pop. of 50,600. The 
surface is undulating, broken by nnv bills, marshy, 
watered by numerous small streams, and well 
wooded. The coast is generally formed by high 
cliffs. The climate i.s milder than that of the 
neighbouring continental distiicts. The only town 
is Avenssbnrg, on the south-east coast (pop. 4000). 
Many of the inhabitants of Arensburg are of 
German descent, as are the nobles and clergy of 
the island ; hut the peasantry are Esthoniau. 
Long governed by the Teutonic Knights, it be- 
came a Danish province in 1559, was given up to 
Sweden in 1643, and in 1721 fell into the hands of 
Russia. 

^Esophagus, or Gullet, a membranous canal 
about 9 inches in length, which extends from the 
pharynx to the stomach, and thus forms part of the 
alimentary canal. Bee Digestion, Vol. III. p. 
814 ; and Choking. 

<Esti’idiC. Bee Bot. 

Oetinger, Christoph Friedrich, tlieosophic 
theologian, was born in 1702 at Goppingen, and, 
after holding various cures, died at Murrhardt, 
10th February 1782. His sermons (5 vols.) were 
published in i857, and his collected works (7 vols. 
edited by Ehmann) in 1S58-67. His system has 
been described as lying between Jacob Boelime and 
Schelling. See monographs by Auberlin (1848), 
Ehmann (1852; 2d ed. 1877), and Wiicliter (1885). 


©fell. See Perth. 

Oftsi's Byke, an entrenchment extending along 
the border of England and Wales, from the noith 
coast of Flintshire, on the estuary of the Dee, 
thnmgh Denbigh, Montgomery, Salop, Radnor, 
and Hereford, into Gloucestershire, wheie its 
southern termination is near the mouth of the 
Wye. In some places it is neatly oliliteiated by 
cultivation; in others it is of considerable height. 
Nearly parallel with it, some two miles to the 
east, is trait's Dyke, which, however, seems never 
to have been so great a work. Oflh, king of Meieia, 
is said to have erected Watt’s Dyke in 763 to keep 
bade the Welsh, and Ofla’s Dyke a few years later. 

Offenbach, a manufacturing town of Ilessc- 
Dannstadt, on the south bank of the Main, 5 
miles by electiic raih\ ay SE. of Frankfort. Among 
its manifold industrial products are chemicals, 
fancy leather goods, machines, and carriages. The 
schloss is a residence of the priucelv House of Isen- 
hmg-TUisteiu. Pop. (1831) 7802," (1S/3) 20,612; 
(1885)31,704. 

©ffenbacli, Jacques, a composer of opera 
borrtfo, horn of Jew Lh patents at Cologne, 21st 
June 1819. He came to Paris in 1833, and settled 
there, becoming chef d' orchestra in the Theatre 
Fiancais in Paris in ISIS, and manager of the 
Buvffcs Pttrisieuucs in 1835. He died 5th October 
1880. Offenbach composed a vast number of light, 
lively operettas, La Muriatje uu.c Lioifetncs , La 
Fille d'Elczondo, &e., perfect as musical hilles; 
but the productions by which lie is best known aie 
a series of burlesque operas, in virtue of which lie 
must be regarded as the inventor of the modern 
form of opera bouffe. Amongst tire most notable 
are Orphic airx Enfcrs (1858), La Belle Udine , 
La ISurbe Bleu, La Grande Duchesse, Geueviive 
da Brabant , ami Boi Curottc. Madame Favart 
(1878) became almost as popular in England as in 
France. 

Offertory (Lat. offieilorium, from ifficro, ‘I 
oiler’) is the name given to that portion of the 
public liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church with 
which the cnchaiistie service, strictly so called, 
commences (see Liturgy). This ottering of the 
bread and wine in the public service became, from 
a very eaily period, the occasion of a voluntary 
offering, on the part of tire faithful ; originally, it 
would seem, of the bread and wine designed for 
the erreharistio celebration arrd for the communion 
of the priest and the congregation. By degrees 
other gifts were superaddeil to those of bread arrd 
wine — as of corn, oil, wax, honey, eggs, butter, 
fruits, lambs, fowl, and other animals ; and eventu- 
ally of equivalents in money or other objects of 
value. The last-named class of offerings, however, 
was not so commonly made upon the altar- and 
during the public liturgy as in the form of fice 
gifts presented on tire occasion of other ministerial 
services, as of baptism, marriages, funerals, &e. ; 
and from this has arisen the practice in the Roman 
Catholic Church of the mass-offering, or honor- 
arium, which is given to a priest with tire under- 
standing that lie shall offer the mass for- the inten- 
tion (whence the honorarium itself is often called 
an ‘intention ’) of the efferent. Bee also Collec- 
tions. 

©Ilicevs, Military and Naval.— Military 
Officers are combatant and non-combatant, the 
latter term including paymasters, medical officer's, 
commissariat, and other departmental officers. 
The great divisions of rank in the British army 
are commissioned, warrant, arrd non -commissioned 
officers. Commissioned officers hold commissions 
from the crown, and comprise all of the rank _ of 
second-lieutenant or corresponding or superior 
rank. Borne warrant officers also hold honorary 
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commissions. Clawlied by duties, they aie stuff 
or legiuiontal oHiceis; divided by rank, Geneial 
Officei-, ( q. v. ), Fiebl-officeis (q.v.), and tioop oi 
company officers. The last are captains, lieu- 
tenants, and second-lieutenants. Wanant offieeis 
in Llie aimy aie master gunners ( 1st and 2d class), 
bandmasleis, schoolmasteis, gairison and regi- 
mental seigcant-inajoia, superintending clciks, and 
conductors of the aimy seiviceand oulnance stole 
corns. Non-commissioned officers are desciibed 
under that heading. 

Naval Officers aie divided into three classes : com- 
missioned, warrant, and subordinate oflieeis. The 
commissioned officers aie admiials, captains, com- 
mandeis, lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, chief valiant 
officers, paymasteis, ductors, engineeis, and naval 
insti uctors. All officei s of the civil branches of Llie 
navy, as paymasteis, doctors, and engineeis, rank 
1 datively with oiliceis of the military blanch accoul- 
ing to theii standing in the sen ice, as, for instance, 
an inspector-genet al ot hospitals ranks with a leai- 
ndiniral, a chief-paymaster with a captain, and so 
on, The trail ant officers are the boatswains, 
gunnels, and caipenteis. The tliiul class com- 
piises niiilsliipmen, naval cadets, oleiks, and 
engineer students; these oiliceis have neither 
commissions nor warrants, but aie simply appointed 
by the Admiinlty; they aie on probation, and are 
liable to be summarily removed at any time for 
such causes as failme to make satisfactory progicss 
in their studies, general inefficiency, die. No oflicei 
of the civil blanch, no mattei luiw high may be his 
l dative iank, can ever assume any command, so 
long as an ollicei of the military branch ispieaent. 
Petty oflieeis are not officeis, they are analogous to 
non-commissioned oflieeis in the army; they will be 
described under their own heading, as they consti- 
tute a veiy impoitant body of men in the navy. 

Officiiuil I* hints ( Lat. offidnu , ‘a. shop’) aie 
those medicinal plants which have a place in the 
pliannacopmias ot different countries, and which 
are theietoie sold — or some of their pioducts or 
pieparations of them — by apothecaries and drug- 
gists. The medicinal plants cultivated to any con- 
siderable extent aie all officinal, but many are also 
officinal which are not cultivated. 

Offsets. See Surveying. 

Oftcvdlngcn, HEtNiticii von {circa U00), one 
of the most famous Minnesinger (q.v.). 

Ogam. This word is sometimes written Ogham, 
but it should then be pronounced with a gh mute, 
as in modern Irish, to which the spelling Ogham 
belongs. In English, however, it is preferable to 
pronounce the g, and to spell the word Ogam, as in 
older Irish ; then tlieie will he the nonn Ogam and 
the adjective Ogmic, for which we have the'sauctioii 
of such authorities as Whitley Stokes and Nigia. 

The teim Ogam in associated with Ogma, the 
champion of tlic mythic Tuatha I)A Danann — i.e. 
the tribes of the goddess Dana, or DOn as she is 
called in the Mabiuogion of the Welsh. Ogina’s 
name i-,, letter for letter, the Irish equivalent of 
Ogmios, the name of the Gaulish divinity quaintly 
described by Lucian as a Celtic Heracles, which 
meant a Hciacles who performed bis feats by dint 
of eloquence, not by the foice of his arms. So 
the Gauls pictmed him leading crowds of willing 
captives, bound to him by minute chains connect- 
ing their eais with the tip of his tongue. The 
Irish account of Ogma is not inconsistent with the 
Gaulish one of Ogmios ; for the former, besides 
being a wairior and the champion of the Tuatha 
He Bananii, is represented as eminently skilled in 
languages ; so he is said to have invented two 
things, a dialect for the learned, and ail alphabet 
or form of writing. Both aie called Ogam. The 
Ogam dialect, on which a learned paper by Hr 


Tlimnej’sen should ho read in the Iievuc Celtimic 
(vol. vii. p. 3(19-374), pi ores to have been a jamon 
ot aitilieial and pedantic origin. It is neediest to 
say that the attribution of such an invention to 
Ogma can have foimed no pait uf eaily Irish tiadi- 
tion about Ogma; and, as theie is no leason to 
suppose the Ogam alphabet to date till late in the 
Roman occupation of Britain, much the same 
lemaik must apply to the invention of that foim of 
writing. It is nob haul, however, to see why both 
came m the com so of time to be ascribed to Omim : 
be was, like bis Gaulish namesake, probably a°lieio 
of words, of speech, and of eloquence, so that any 
linguisHc invention might leadily gravitate into 
association with lus name. 

Putting aside the Ogam dialect, we shall now 
confine our remarks to the Ogam alphabet, pie- 
niisiug that the key to it was never lost in Irish 
liteialuie, though little attention was devoted to 
it by scliolais till after the discovery of the hi- 
lingual inscription at St Dogmael’s, near Cauligan, 
in South Wales. But in Irish manuscripts the 
values of the Ogam elmiacteis aie natiunlly given 
as those of the Irish letteis in the pronunciation 
familiar to the writers of those manuscripts ; so 
when we deal with Ogams, let us say, of the Gtli or 
the 6th century, certain collections have to he 
made in the equiv alents. The following is the 
Ogam alphabet, with the value of each symbol as 
it lias been ascei tained from the most ancient class 
of the monuments in question : 
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On this let us lumaik that Llie continuous line 
lepicsents the edge of the stone on which the digits 
are cut, Taking an Ogam stone in situ, one most 
commonly reads unwinds, and the scores aie placed 
ou either side of the edge. In some instances the 
vowels aie not mere notches in the edge of the 
stone, but semes of nearly the same length as those 
of the tliiul group, hut differing from them in being 
cut perpendicular to the edge. This would seem 
to - supply a leason for the slanting of the digits of 
the third gionp, but that is not suppoited by the 
most ancient class of inscriptions. Turning to Llie 
individual characters, the value of h given to the 
iiist of them is derived only from Irish tradition, 
hut theie is no reason to doubt its accuracy, though 
the writer lias never come upon any good insenp- 
tioual evidence in point. The same, till lately, 
might be said of the case of tig, hut lie has found 

in an ancient inscription for the nasal in 
the hoi rowed word, | [ | — W — h - h +, Saudi. 

Tiie case of is one of some difficulty, as the 

letter has never been found ill an inscription, while 
Irish tradition ascribes it the value of z or st. This, 
however, does not mean two different accounts of 
the Ogam, as the Irish sometimes treated z and st 
as equivalents, as, for example, when they wrote 
steta, Stcphyrus, and Elistabeth im seta, Zephyrtts , 
and Elizabeth. It should he explained that st lias 
long been commonly reduced in Irish words to s or 
ss. Thus all that Irish tradition respecting this 
Ogam seems to mean is, that it was z or a certain 
other sibilant. Now, as to z representing the soft 
sound corresponding to the sharp sound of ss, it is 
not to he found in Irish from the 9th century down, 
and it is doubtful whether it existed in the language 
late enough to claim a place in the Ogam alphabet. 
"We venture to accept tlic indication afforded by 

Irish tiadition, that was a sibilant, or let us 
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May an s, for that is the only sibilant known to 
the language, except sh, which is written s pic. 
ceiling a or i; we must theiefore look for a class 
of wouls where the actual or attested s of Irish 
stands foi a consonant which was at one time not 
an g. We have Mich piobably in lioi lowed wouls, 
like snan, ‘a bridle,’ from the Latin f renum, or 
seinMir, ‘a window,’ from the Latin fenestm 
But the change from / to s is not confined to 
bon owed wouls, as theie is a gioup of wools with 
sin modern Irish con expanding to Welsh //', as in 
Irish sonn, Welsh ffon, ‘a start',’ in wliich the 
initial combination of consonants seems to have 
been at fiist sp or sp-h. Tliis would seem to have 
been simplified into / 01 0, and that ultimately 
changed ill Irish into s. We should accordingly be 
inclined to believe that f or <p was the value of the 

Ogam ; and the phonetic change afterwauls 

into s would account for the sibilant value ascribed 
to this Ogam by Irish tradition. Moieover, a 
genitive Fanoni in a Devonshiie inscription, leading 
m Roman letters PANONI MAQVIRINI, show-- 
that early Irish had the sound of f or 0; and ns 
the Ogam alphabet pi oviduil no symbol for it, un- 
less it was -fly/ -) tliis consideiation confirms the 

conclusion alieady suggested. It is light here to 
remaik that modern lush hasthe consonant / in 
abundance, but in eailior Irish this was w or r, 
which between vowels linn since been everywhere 
elided, while initially it has been strengthened into 
f; thus, in Adamson's Life of St Uolumba the 
name Fcrgna is Virynous, while the ancient Terra 
Coiwalenrum in Louth appears in the Annals of the 
Four Masteis as Tir-Conaille, or latliei Tir-Con- 
aille-Cerd, to distinguish it from the district of 
Tiieonnell in Donegal. As to the Ogam URL, 
which we have ti ansliterated qu, that combination, 
when written in Latin capitals, is found represented 
by QV, as in the MAQVJIilNI, already cited ; the 
exact pronunciation of the u cannot he ascertained, 
hut it was probably not very far from that of the 
English w, as in one instance the QFis represented 
in Ogam by qo or I IH . L |.| , and in one other by qw 
or H i ll | .|- | . In any case, it is worthy of note that 
no instance of confounding ||||( ( qa ) with (||| (c) 
is known to occur in the more respectable class of 
Ogam inscriptions. Lastly, a character x occurs, 
which was, as it were, outside the Ogam alphabet 
of twenty symbols. In Ireland this X lmd two 
values : .sometimes it represented one of the sounds 
of e and sometimes the consonant p ; the latter was 
also its value in South Wales, where it occurs in 
the Ogmic spelling of the genitive of the Roman 
name Turpillus. In Goidelie words themselves it 
cannot have been often wanted, as the p of the 
Aiyan parent speech is nowhere retained in the 
Celtic languages. It is noticed, however, that in 
some words the place of Aryan v was occupied in 
Old Irish by h ; e.g. futile, ‘all,’ from the same 
stem as the Greek woXhol, ‘many,’ and huatkad, 

‘ the singular number,’ from the same root as Latin 
paucus, English few. 

A word must now be said of the distribution of 
Oguni monuments. All the Ogam inscriptions, 
whether still existing or known to have once 
existed, number not quite 300, most of which 
consist of epitaphs. Of that number about 250 
belong to Ii eland, mostly the southern counties, 
especially Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, though 
one has been heard of as far north as London- 
derry, The Ogams in Britain and the islands 
make rather less than fifty in all, and of these 
South Britain has none east of Wales and Devon. 
Within this area the county which has most 


specimens to show is Pemlnokesliiie (including 
C'aldy Island), and nest in mder come the other 
South Welsh counties and Devon, nliile Cornwall 
boasts only a single 
instance, and that of 
a somewhat doubtful 
natuie. No Ogams 
hai e been found in 
Mid- Wales, ami only 
one is known in 
Noi th Wales — to wit, 
near Kuthin, in the 
county of Denbigh. 

The Ogams of Wales, 
however, and Devon 
have an importance 
out of all proportion 
to their nunihei, 
owing to the fact 
that most of them 
aie accompanied liv 
a veision in Latin. 

Pioceedmg noitli- 
wards, one comes 
across a highly in- 
teiestiug gioup of 
Oganib in the Isde ot 
Mail : hut the hist 
Scotch Ogam is a 
very doubtful one, to 
he found, as it is sup- 
posed, in the island The Newton 8tone, Abeidcen- 
of Uigha, between Blnre, from a photograph 
appended to tile reprint of 
the Earl of Soutliesk's paper 
mentioned below. 



diameters, is thus iced by tlie 
Earl of Soutliesk; (A)IBDAI 
QNEAN FORRE1U IBM UA 
IOSIE, and Intel pieted as 'Ada, 
daughter of Forar, of the race 
of the sons of Huas ’ 


C'untyre and Islay. 

There are, however, 
about fourteen Ogams 

mentioned as holmnr. Tllc Ogam inscription, as ihstm- 
memianea as uemn gn |<,i ieil from that in alphabetic 
mg to Scotland, most ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■■ 

of which have no 
doubt attaching to 
them as to their being 
Ogams, though moie 
doubt than enough 
exists as to the import of some of them, or even 
to the language employed. They occur in the 
counties of Fife, Aberdeen, Elgin, and Sutherland ; 
also in the islands of Orkney, and moie frequently 
in those of Shetland. 

The writer once thought that Ogmic and Runic 
writing could be traced to a common origin ; but 
he no longer thinks so. In las opinion the most 
probable theory is that which regards the Ogam 
alphabet as invented during the Roman occupation 
of Britain, by a Goidelie grammarian who had seen 
the Brytlions of the Pcomaii province making use 
of Latin letters. The Celts were in the habit 
pi oh, ably of setting up stones to mark the lomlis 
of their gieat men, but it was presumably from 
the Romans they learned to inscribe them. It 
lias been supposed that the inventor of the Ogam 
alphabet took a hint from a habit of scoring for 
the purpose of counting, and that his group 


-4 — 4 — 4^ — ^ — UHL- were the initials of the 

hat c qn 

five first numeials, which in modern Irish aie non, 
dd, tn, ceathair, citig, for this only required one to 
regard aon as if it were hcion, with an h piefixed 
according to a habit by no means uncommon in the 
case of certain words in Old Irish. Such a theory 
proves on examination to he substantially tenable, 
as the early Goidelie forms of the numerals in 
question weie approximately the following: oinos, 
dud'it , trie, cctuo'res , que'qque. The fomth, cetuo'res , 
represented an earlier qtteiud’res, eoiresponding to 
the Latin quaiuor and its congeneis; hut its liist 
u, standing as it originally did in an unaccented 
syllable, was dropped, so that the word became 
cetuores. The ease of the initial qu of the fifth 
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numeral was dilleient, as it immediately preceded 
the accent, which, moving forward as usual in Irish, 
fixed itself on tiie u ( of qu ), made into a pure vowel, 
so that queqqnc became qttcqquc, or lather ciieccc, 
whence the attested forms cute and cuiff, ‘five.’ 
This is paralleled in Irish by dolin', ‘men,’ as 
contrasted with (/nine, ‘man,’ from some such 
Goidelic stem as due'll, so that the word for man 
lias been explained to mean a menial, and in part 
equated with the Greek dr-ijrji, ‘mortal.’ Now, 
Manx Gaelic has not altogether followed Irish in 
its accentuation, and here the transition from 
qaUqque to queqqnc never took [dace, so the Manx 
tor ‘live’ is queiij ; compare Manx quei or quo i, 

‘ who.’ The case of the lirst Ogam is more difficult, 
as we should have to suppose h-non and li-oinos, 
where the cognate languages prove that the li can- 
not have been uiganie, even though it sometimes 
crept into the pronunciation of this word. It is 
possible, however, that the word doing service for 
the fir ssfc numeral was one of a dilleient origin— for 
instance, a word related to hunt had, ‘ the singular 
number,’ and huaitiu, ‘lonelier,’ ‘loneliest;’ and 
it is worthy of notice that one of the names of the 
Ogam for h was huuth. In such words as these 
the h may be supposed, as already suggested, to 
have been of ancient standing. 

Another circumstance sheds light on the history 
of the Ogam alphabet : the oldest class of inscrip- 
tions contain so many instances of nc and tt where 
later Irish lias eh and th that the former digraphs 
cannot be the result of accident, hut rather a 
recognised way of representing the spirants eh and 
th. But as cc and ft do not phonetically become 
ch and th in the course of phonetic decay in the 
Goidelic dialects, the question arises, what can 
have suggested such a spelling? On the other 
hand, Biytlionic speech is given to the change here 
suggested — viz. the reduction of cc and tt into ch 
and th, and before the spelling with h was regularly 
adopted the spirants ch and th must have been 
historically represented by cc and tt. This, we 
venture to infer, suggested the digraphs cc and tt 
for ch and th respectively. Granting that we are 
so far on fairly mm ground, we may go further, 
and suggest that the inventor of Ogam writing, 
acquainted as lie was with Roman and Biytlionic 
writing, lived somewhere in what is now South 
Wales, or had at anyrale visited that country : lie 
probably belonged to the race of invaders from the 
south of Ireland, who made the Severn sea their 
highway to the heart of South Wales on the one 
side and Somerset and Devon on the other. The 
distribution of the Ogams indicate that the con- 
nection was close between the districts now repre- 
sented by the counties of Pembroke and Waterford. 
The latter is divided by a low ridge of hills into 
Decies within Drum and Deeies without Drum, 
where the name Decies refers to an ancient people 
called the Dcisi, whom Irish tradition traces across 
to Pembrokeshire. 

The ancient Ogams are all epitaphs on stone, 
but a few of the later ones occur on lead and on 
rings and brooches. So far as this goes, it might 
he gathered that stone was the most common 
material on which Ogams were cut; this may, 
however, he doubted, and more use may have been 
made of pieces of wood. In any case, when a 
workman had to cut an Ogam inscription on a 
tombstone, it was probably handed to him on a 
slip of wood with prepared angles. We can call 
to mind more than one instance where it can he 
shown that the cutter, so far from knowing what 
he was cutting, began the Ogam at the end instead 
of at the beginning. Had lie had the Ogam before 
him on a piece of skin or any plane surface he 
might he expected to have cut the scores on the 
middle of the face of the stone. In fact, some of 


the specimens of Ogams fiom Shetland are found 
to have been so written ; and as the edge of the 
stone would lie represented in manuscript bv a 
continuous straight line, we find a groove scratched 
on the llat part of the stones, and the Ogam scores 
aruinged in connection with it instead of followin'' 
one of the edges. So it is not impiobable that 
prepared pieces of wood foimed the most usual 
material for cutting Ogams, as they seem to have 
done for the Ilunic alphabets of Teutonic nations. 
It is needless to mention that ( )gam is not a species 
of slioi tliand : few hands could well he longer ; and 
it ought likewise to be needless to say that there is 
nothing cryptic about this method of writing. It 
is a pretty geneial mlc, for example, that a com- 
pound word of four syllables in t lie 3th or 6th 
century A.D. appears as a woul of two in the 
model n dialects of Goidelic, so that an Ogmic geni- 
tive Luyuquriti is latei mot with compressed into 
Luiorid. Heic the changes which have taken 
place are in haimony with the ascertained rules 
of Irish accentuation, and no Celtic scholar would 
think of saying that Liit/itqmiti is a cryptic foim of 
Liucrid: that would be simply to deny the history 
of the word any phonological perspective, and so in 
other cases. Lastly, for the study of Goidelic 
philology the importance of the Ogam inscriptions 
extant, few comparatively speaking and meagre 
as they are, is much the same as that of Roman 
inscriptions would he for Romance philology, 
supposing all other remains of Latin speech had 
utterly perished. 

The most comprehensive work on Ogams is Brash’s 
Oyam-inscribcd Monuments of the GaeiJhil in the British 
Islands, with a Dissertation on tlic Or/am Character 
(bond. 1879) ; and next to it in point of comprehensive- 
ness must ho ranked Mu- Samuel Ferguson’s Oyhum In- 
scriptions in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland (Ellin, 1887), 
which consists of the illimd Lectures delivered in Edin- 
burgh in 1884. Papers on Ogams will be found ill the 
Trans. Hoy. Irish Acad., especially by the Bishop of 
Limerick, who lias also propounded a theory of the origin 
of Ogmic writing in tlm Ihrmathcna. The journal which 
has above all others kept its pages open for Ogam finds 
in Ireland is that of the Royal Hist. Archseo. Assoc. 
Ireland (originally founded as the Kilkenny Society in 
the year 1849). Among other tilings Us Journal for 1874 
contains tracings made by G. M. Atkinson of old treatises 
on Ogams, together with explanations, including the 
theory of the numerical oiigin of the Ogams for h, d, c, 
qtt, which wo find to have been contributed by the Rev. 
Edmond Barry. Tile Ogams of Wales and Devon will 1 e 
found in tlieir places in Buhner's Inscrintiones Britannia 
Christiana (Berlin, 1876). Further, those of the Prin- 
cipality have from tinio to time been noticed and illus- 
tiated in the Archaolotjiu. Camhrcnsis, and they will also 
be found in Westwood’s Lapidariun 1 Walhce (Oxford, 
1870-79). The Ogams of the Isle of Man have been 
described in the Academy and the Manx Note-look; and 
papers on tlio Scottish Ogams were read before the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland In tlie years 1882-S4 by 
the Earl of Southosk after careful examination of the 
stones. The names in the Ogams of Wales and Devon 
have been discussed in detail in Rhys’s Lectures on Welsh 
Fhiloloyy (Loud. 1879), and some Ogmic forms have been 
used for the purposes of Celtic philology by Dr Whitley 
Stokes in his Celtic Declension (Giitt. 1886). Lastly, 
the must important Irish tract on Ogams is to bo found 
in the Ifitli-century manuscript known as the Book of 
Ballymote : it occupies folios 308-314 of the autotype 
edition (Dublin, 1887) of that extensive codex. 

Ogasawara. See Bon in. 

Ogdeil, capital of Weber county, Utah, is 
situated, at an elevation of 4340 feet, at the con- 
fluence of the Weber and Ogden riveis, where the 
former passes through the Wahsatch Mountains, 
37 miles N. of Salt Lake City. It is of importance 
as the place where the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific railroads, as well as three others, join. 
The city contains a Methodist university (founded 
1890), a foundry and several mills, breweries, and 
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manufactories of woollens, brooms, boots and shoes, 
& c . Pop. (1880) (10(39. 

Og<lensl>IU’Sr. a port of New Yoik, on the St 
Lawrence, at the month of the Oswegatchie, oppo- 
site Prescott, Canada, ami 515 miles by rail NNW. 
of New York City. Its principal buildings are the 
Roman Catholic cathedral and the United States 
government building. The city has a large lake 
and river trade, and contains a lmge grain-elevator 
and manufactories of Hour, lumber, and leather. 
A steam-ferry plies to Prescott. Pop. 10, ,141. 

Ogee, Ogive. Ogive is the name given by the 
Fieneh to the pointed arch; and as an English 
architectural term, ogive ribs are the main ribs 
which cross one another at tire in toi section of the 
vaulting. Ogee, a form of the same word, is 
applied to a compound curve, made np of a convex 
curve continued by a concave one. Ogival work is 
common in the Decorated Style (q.v., fig. 3), and 
may be seen in thu tracery of the Plamboyaut (q.v.). 
The ogee moulding is that also called Oi/iita rceenet, 
illustrated at Moulding. The French won! is 
from the Spanish cuir/o, and that fiom the Arabic 
tarj, ‘summit,’ ‘vertex.’ 

Og'icr Ic Dnitois. See Chansons he (Iestes. 

Oglethorpe, James Einv.utn, founder of 
I leoigia, was born in London, 21&t December 1098, 
the sou of Sir Theophilns Oglethorpe, of Godai- 
ming in Surrey. After studying awhile at Oxford 
he joined the (founts liefme lie was twenty, anil 
served on the Continent with Prince Eugene. 
From 1722 to 1754 he represented Ilaslenrere irr 
parliament. Meanwhile lie projected a colony in 
America, where the debtors then languishing in 
English gaols might start life afresh, and which 
should lie also a refuge for the persecuted German 
Protestants (see Balzburu). Parliament contrib- 
uted £10,000, George II. gave a grant of the neces- 
sary land, after him called Georgia ; and in 1733 
Oglethorpe went out with a company of 130 persons 
ami founded Savannah. In 1735 lie took out 300 
nroie, including the two Wesleys ; and in 1738 he 
was hack again with a regiment of GOO men, raised 
in anticipation of a war with Spain, from whose 
neighbouring colony of Florida he had already 
received annoyance. War was declared by the 
mother-countries in 1739, mid in 1741 Oglethorpe 
invaded Florida and unsuccessfully attacked St 
Augustine (see his own account, published 1742); 
the next year he repulsed a Spanish invasion of 
Georgia. In 1743 lie left the colony for the last 
time, to meet and repel before a court-martial the 
malicious charges of one of his own otticcra. He 
was again tried and acquitted after the Forty-five 
for having failed, as major-general, to overtake 
Prince Charles’s army. The charter of his colony 
he surrendered to the British government in 1752. 
His later years were spent at Crauhani Hall, his 
seat in Essex, where he died 30th January 1785. His 
intimate friends included many of the most eminent 
men of the day. Pope’s couplet is well known : 

Or driven Iry stroii" benevolence of soul. 

Will fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole. 

Dr Johnson urged him to write liis life, and even 
offered to do it himself ; and Boswell made a few, 
but insufficient, notes with the same object. 

Sea Lives by Harris (Boston, 1841), "Wright (Loud. 
1SU7), and Bruce (New York, 1890). 

OsiO"W<$, or Ogoivay, a river of West Africa, 
has its origin on the west side of the watershed 
that parts its basin from that of the Congo, in 2° 
40' S. lat., 14° 30' E. long., flows north-west, west, 
and finally curves round by the south so as to pour 
its waters into Nazareth Bay, on the north side of 
Cape Lopez. It forms a wide delta of some 70 
sq. m. in extent. In the dry season (July to Sep- 


tember) it shrink,, to a narrow current winding 
between the rocky obstructions of its bed ; at other 
times it is a deep, broad stream, na\ igable by boats ; 
numerous islands and sandbanks ami shallows pre- 
vent vessels of any size from ascending. It has been 
dominated by Fiance, through her colony on the 
Gaboon (q.v.), since 1885. 

Osy'ges, the cm best legcnd.uy king of Attica 
and Bccotia, in whose time a great flood took place 
called the Ogygian Flood. 

Ogygi;i, a genus of Tiilobitcs (q.v,), peculiar 
to the Lower Siiui ian system. 

O’Hara, Theodore, author of ‘The Bivouac 
of the Dead,’ was bum at Danville, Kentucky, in 
1820. He was a lawyer and journalist, but sened 
as captain and major in the (Mexican war, after- 
wards, for a year', in the United States cavalry, and 
in the ciril war as a colonel on the Confederate 
side. He died in 1867. Wee monograph by liauck 
(Baltimore, 1873), and the Century (May 1890). 

O’lliggius. See Chili. 

Ohio, a liver of the United States, called by 
the French explorers, after its Indian name, la 
JJrl/c lliviin, next to the Missouri the largest 
affluent of the Mississippi, is formed by the union 
of the Alleghany and Monongahela at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and Hows west-south-west 973 milts, 
with a breadth of 400 to 1400 yank, draining, with 
its tributaries, an area of 214, (l(J(l sq. ui. In its 
course it separates the noi thorn states of Ohio, 
Indiana, amt Illinois from the southern states of 
"West Virginia and Kentucky. The principal towns 
upon its banks are Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville (where there are rapids of 22 feet 
in a mile, with a steamboat canal), Evansville, 
New Albany, Madison, Portsmouth, Covington, 
and Cairo. The river’s principal affluents are the 
Tennessee, Cumberland, Wabash, Kentucky, Great 
Kanawha, Green, Muskingum, and Scioto. It is 
usually navigable from Pittsburgh. 

Ohio, the four 111 in population of the states of 
the American Union, lies between 38° 23' and 42° 
N. lat. and 80° 30' and 84° 50' W. copsiiftt ism a, u.s. 
long. It stretches from north to by j. is. tippsuuott 
south 210 miles, and from east to c “"‘i»ot 
west 220 miles ; the northern and southern and 
much of the eastern boundaries are irregular. 
Area, 39,964 sq. ill., or equal to that of Belaud and 
Wales together. Ohio is a part of the original 
North-west Territory, chiefly claimed by Virginia 
under chattels granted by the English kings, which 
territory became a corporate body soon after the 
formation of the Virginia colony ; and when that 
colony became a state, the territory, with undefined 
northern limits, became a comity. Ohio was the 
first state cieated within the territory, of which 
it comprises much of the best part. It is watered, 
on the north by Lake Erie, and on much of the 
east and all of its southern boundary by r the Ohio 
River, from which it derives its name. 

The face of Ohio, taken as a whole, presents the 
appearance of an extensive, monotonous plain. It 
is moderately undulating, but not mountainous ; 
in many places streams have forced a way through 
hold cliffs of sandstone. A low ridge enters 
the state near the north-east corner and crosses it 
in a south-westerly direction. This ‘ divide ’ separ- 
ates the waters of Lake Erie and the Ohio River, 
and maintains an average elevation of a little over 
1300 feet above sea-level. North of this ridge the 
surface of the country is generally level, gently 
declining toward the lake. The central part of 
Ohio is almost a level plain, about 1000 feet above 
thesea, slightly inclining southward. Thesoufchern 
part is somewhat hilly, the valleys growing deeper 
ns they approach the Ohio River, whose tribu- 
taries here water many extensive and fertile 
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valleys. There are a few prairies or plains in the 
north-western pai t~> of the state, but over its greater 
portion originally existed immense quantities of 
timber. The principal rivers draining sonthwaul 
to the Ohio are the Muskingum, Scioto, Great 
Miami, anil Little Miami. Northward to the lake 
aie the Tuscarawas, Cuj ahoga, Sandusky, Huron, 
and Maumee, all but the last named being entirely 
in the state. 

The rocks underlying Ohio belong to Lire Silu- 
rian, Devonian, and Carboniferous systems. The 
general arrangement of the geological formation 
shows a layer of sheets resting in the form of an 
arch from Lake Eiie to the Ohio River. The 
limestone (No. 4) midway in the state is unbroken, 
and stretches from side to side; the Oriskarry, the 
Corniferous, the Hamilton, and Huron formations, 
though generally removed from the crown of the 
arch, still remain over a limited area near the cen- 
tral portion. On the side of the great anticlinal 
axis the rocks dip downward into a basin, which 
for several hundred miles, north arrd south, occupies 
the interval between the Nashville and Cincinnati 
ridge and the Hist fold of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. As they dip toward the centre of this trough, 
on tire eastern and southern border of the state, 
tiro older rooks are deeply buried, and the surface 
is here underlaid by the Alleghany coal-measures ; 
while in the north-western part of the state the 
strata dip northward and pass itr the samo way 
under the Michigan coal-basin. The coal Holds of 
Ohio cover over 12,000 sq, nr., the beds estimated 
to average 15 feet in thickness. Immense deposits 
of limestone, freestone, aird mill-stones abound. 

Arclrreologically Ohio is the richest Held in Amer- 
ica. f n no other state have been found so many evi- 
dences of man’s antiquity exemplified iir implements 
of stone, hone, copper, and clay ; while the most 
extensive and elaborate systems of earthworks in 
America are at Newark, near Chillicothe, and on 
the Miami blubs near 'Wh.ynesville. See MOUND- 
BUILDERS. 

Ohio is one of the chief manufacturing states in 
the Union, leading all others in the manufacture of 
farm machinery, carriages and wagons, woollen 
and cotton goods, furniture, anil wine and spirits. 
It has also great rolling-mills anil iron-factories, 
glass-factories, potteries, and oil-works. In agri- 
culture the state is Hist in the Union in many 
regards. Its annual production of maize is some 
90,000,000 bushels, of wheat 40,000,000, of wool 
over 20,000,000 lb. Cattle and hogs are reared in 
large numbers. Ohio is a leading pork-producing 
slate. The oil-iiehls, prevailing largely in the 
north-west, are being rapidly developed, and 
already the output is second only to that of 
Pennsylvania. Natural gas has been found in 
immense quantities, but at, the present rato of 
consumption is soon exhausted. 

History . — In 17S7 the Ohio Company of Associates 
was organised in New England by those who had 
served in the war of the revolution, and under their 
auspices a large tract of land was purchased from 
the government in the territory north-west of the 
Ohio River, payment being made in 1 Continental 
Certificates ’ issued to the soldiers for their services. 
This was the first public sale of land by the United 
States government. In connection with its sale 
the famous ‘ Compact 1 or ‘ Ordinance of 1787’ was 
passed, guaranteeing for ever in the territory civil 
and religious freedom, the system of common 
schools, trial by ]’ ury , and the right of inherit- 
ance. In 17S8 Marietta and Cincinnati wei'e 
founded, and till 1791 settlements in the southern 
part of the territory increased rapidly. In that 
year the Indians became troublesome, owing to 
the continual encroachments of the whites, and an 
army under the governor suffered a disastrous 


defeat. In No\ ember 1794 a signal victoiv was 
gained by Geneial Anthony Wavne over the 
Indians at ‘Fallen Timbers ’ on the Maumee 
River. The year after a treaty of pence was con- 
cluded at Fort Greenville, the Indians ceding a 
great portion of Leiritory, which setlleis began at 
once to fill, and the towns of Xenia, Dayton 
Hamilton, Cliillicollie, Zanesville, Franklinton’ 
and others weic established. Chillicothe was 
made the seat of government for the territory, and 
a capital building erected. In 1802 a constitution 
was adopted for the ‘Eastern Division of the 
Tenitory North-west of the Ohio,’ to be known as 
‘Ohio,’ and on lfith February 1803 Ohio was 
foimally admitted into the Union By 1S10 its 
population was 230,700, and the increase from 
that peiiod was rapid. As early as 1S12 steam- 
boat navigation up and down the Ohio River 
was accomplished; by 1834 there were, as now, 
70!) miles of canal in operation; and the Mad 
River Railroad, begun in 1837, was opened for 
traffic in 1S42, and completed to the lakes by ISIS; 
in 1890, 7797 miles of railway traversed I he state’ 
not counting double tracks, &c. Ohio has given 
four presidents to the Union — Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, and Benjamin Harrison. 

Ohio is divided into 88 counties, and iu turns 21 
members to congress. The justices of the supreme 
court are eleclotl for terms of live years by the 
people. There are now IS, 701 elementary ami high 
schools, 44 academies of various kinds, 19 pro- 
fessional and ai t schools, and 34 colleges and 
universities. The iatio of illiteracy is less than the 
average of other stales. The largest cities are 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus (the capital), 
Toledo, Sandusky, Dayton, Spiiuglield, Steuben- 
ville, Portsmouth, Akron, Youngstown, and 
Canton. The total taxable value of leal and 
personal property in 1890 was $1,778,138,477. Pop. 
(1850) 1,980,329; (1870)2,6(15,260; (1880 ) 3,198,002; 
( 1S90) 3,070,316. 

Olilnil, a town of Prussian Silesia, 20 miles SE. 
of Breslau liy rail, on the Oder. Pop. 8575. 

Ohm, Georg Simon, physicist, horn at Eilan- 
gen, 16th March 1787, became in 1849 professor at 
Munich, and died tlieie 7th July 1854. For Ohm’s 
Law and the ohm as a measuio of electric resistance, 
see Electricity, Yol. IV. p. 267. 

Oliuci, Georges, a French novelist of great 
popularity, if not merit, horn 3d April 1S48 at 
Paris, lie studied law, and after practising some 
time as an advocate took to journalism, and later 
to literature proper. Under the general title of 
Les BaluiUes do hi Vic he has published a series 
of novels dealing comprehensively with social 
questions, some of which have actually reached a 
hundredth edition. The first in this cycle of 
romances was Serge I'uninc (18S1), too quickly 
followed by Lc Maitre do Forges (1882), La Com- 
tesso Surah (1883), List! Flenron (1884), La gram/e 
Marnicrc (1SS0 ), Lex Dames do la Croix-Mort ( 1S86), 
and Volonti (1888). 

OMilUll, or Ervsiphe, a genus of minute fungi 
infesting various plants, and especially important 
as the cause of a ravaging disease of the vine, 
lopularly known ns vine-mildew. The disease was 
irst observed in Kent in the spring of 1845 ; it 
spread rapidly over the English vineries, and was 
observed about the same time in the vineries of 
Paris, and soon afterwards in those of nearly all 
parts of France, Ttaly, Greece, Tyrol, and Hungary, 
and in a less degree in the Rhine valley. _ Its 
ravages exLended to Algeria, Syria, Asia Minoi, 
and especially to the island of Madeira, where it 
nearly put an end to the production of the cele- 
brated wine. The disease appears first in the 
leaves, these drop off, the plant loses strength 
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through impaired, nutrition, the young .shoots fall 
victims, and lastly the grapes. Powdered sulphur 
ivas found useful as a ciue, hut the applications 
had to he veiy frequent; in consequence of its 
importance the duty of sulphur was minced hy the 
Trench government. It is probable that in this 
case, as in all diseases of tire sort, the general 
vitality of the organism must be lowered before it 
will fall a victim. Over-cultivation and long use 
of the same ground are predisposing causes. 

Oil-beetle, a name given to heebies of the 
Melee and allied geneva, which when disturbed 
emit a yellowish oily liquor from the joints of their 
legs. Some species are used as vesicants instead 
of oanlliarides. 

Oil-bird. See Guachako. 

Oil-cakc is used mainly for feeding sheep and 
cattle. It is made from the solid residue of oleagin- 
ous seeds (linseed, rape-seed, cotton-seed), after a 
large proportion of their oil has been extracted. 
The following is the usual process of manufacture 
in Britain. The seed is crushed between iron 
rollers, then damped and ground upon a mill of 
the following construction. Two large circular 
blocks of haul granite are set edgewise orr a bed- 
stone of the same mateiial, which is slightly 
hollowed out; those two upright stones arc con- 
nected hy a horizontal shaft which passes through 
the centre of both, and is lixed at its middle tu a 
revolving upright shaft. The stones are thus made 
to revolve about their vertical axes, while at the 
same time they are left free to he turned round the 
horizontal shaft by the friction of grinding. The 
meal thus obtained is healed in kettles formed of 
two compartments, in the inner of which the meal 
is placed, while the outer is filled with steam. The 
meal is then filled into small woollen hags of the 
shape it is wished to make the cakes— usually 
ohlorm, about 30 inches hy 12 inches, and -J to J 
inch thick. These hags are then placed hr wooden 
‘wrappers,’ which consist of two pieces of hard 
wood, of the same size as the cakes, hinged to- 
gether at the end ; the wood is usually corrugated 
and furnished with a stamp to mark the cakes. 
The wrappers containing the bags fttll of crashed 
seed are then placed in the compartments of a 
press worked on the same principle as a Hydraulic 
Press (q.v.), except that the oil from the seed is 
used instead of water. In this way about 90 per 
cent, of the oil the seed contains is squeezed out 
of it, leaving sufficient to bind the residue of 
ground busies into a solid firm cake. Sometimes 
the process is varied, in that the seed, instead of 
being ground under stones, is repeatedly crushed 
on iron rollers; in this case the crushed seed is 
steamed in the kettles to give the necessary 
moisture, not merely heated as described above. 
Sometimes oil-seeds are subjected to a chemical 
instead of a mechanical process — viz. solution of 
the oil in bisulphide of carbon. By this means tiie 
oil nray be almost completely extracted. Mustard, 
rape, castor-oil, undecorticated cotton-seed cake, 
and some others are also used as fertilisers. 

Oil City, Pennsylvania, on both sides of tiie 
Alleghany ltiver (here crossed hy long railroad 
and passenger bridges), 133 miles by rail N, by J3. 
of Pittsburgh, is one of the principal oil markets in 
the state, and the centre of a busy trade. It con- 
tains, besides oil-refineries, engine- and boiler- 
factories, and a large cooperage. Pop. (1870) 22711; 
(1380)7315. 

Oil-engine. See Gas-engine. 

Oil-fuel, Oil-gas. See Fuel, Gas-lioiitinu, 
Petroleum. 

Oil Palm. See Oils, and Palm. 

Oil Rivers. See Niger. 


Oils (including Fats), The fats and fixed oik 
constitute an important and well-marked group of 
organic compounds, which exist abundantly both 
in the annual and vegetable kingdoms. They ale 
not simple organic compounds, hut each of them is 
amixtuieof .several -oidi compounds to which the 
tenn glycerides is applied ; and the gly eeiiile-, which 
hy their mixtuie in various proportions foim the 
numerous fats and oik are mainly those of palmitic, 
stearic, and oleic acids, ami to a Ie-s extent those 
of other fatty acids, such ns butyric, capioic, cap- 
rylic, and captic acids, which ate obtained from 
butler, rnyristic acid, which is obtained front cocoa- 
nut oil, Ac. The members of this group nray be 
bidid and bard, like suet ; s-ctni-solid ami toft, like 
hotter, lrorse-grease, anti lanl ; or fluid, like the 
oils. The solid and semi-solid are, however, 
usually placed together and termed fats, in con- 
tradistinction to tire fluid oils. Tire most solid 
fats ate readily fusible, ami become reduced to a 
lltrirl or oily state at a temperature lower than 
that of tire boiling-point of water. It is uot until 
a temperature of between 590' and (100° F. is reached 
that they begin nearly simultaneously to boil and 
to undergo decomposition, giurrg oil’ aetoleirre (an 
acrid product of the distillation of glycerine) and 
other compounds. In consequence of this property 
these oils are termed fired oils, in contradistinction 
to a perfectly separate group of oily nratteis, on 
which the odoriferous properties of plants depend, 
and which, from their being able to hear distilla- 
tion without change, are Known as volatile oils. 
These, which are also known as essential oils, differ 
in tato in their chemical composition fronr the com- 
pounds we are now considering. All tire fats and 
oils ate lighter than water, ami are perfectly in- 
soluble in that iirrid. Their specific gravity ranges 
from about 0 91 to 0 '94. They dissolve in ether-, 
oil of turpentine (one of the volatile oils), benzol, 
and to a certain extent in alcohol ; while, on tire 
other hand, they act as solvents for sulphur, phos- 
phorus, Ac. These bodies possess the property 
of penetrating paper and other 1 fabrics, rendering 
them transparent, and producing what is well 
known as a greasy stain. They are not readily 
inflammable unless with the agency of a wick, 
when tlrey burn with a bright flame. In a pure 
anil fresh state they are devoid of taste anil smell, 
lmt on exposure to the air they become oxidised 
and acid, assume a deeper colour, evolve a dis- 
agreeable odour, and are acrid to the taste; or, 
in popular language, they become rancid. Tire 
rapidity with which this change occurs is consider- 
ably increased by tire presence of mucilaginous or 
albuminous bodies. The rancidity may be lemovetl 
hy shaking the oil in hot water in which a little 
hydrated magnesia is suspended. 

The general diffusion of fats and oils in the 
animal kingdom has been already described (see 
Fats). In the vegetable kingdom they are 
equally widely distributed, there bring scarcely 
any tissue of any plant in which traces of them 
may not he detected; lmt they are specially 
abundant in tire seeds. The seeds of the Crucifer , t 
arc remaikably rich in oil; linseed yielding fully 
20 per cent., anil rape-seed about 40 per cent, of 
oil ; and some fruits, as those of the olive and oil- 
palm, yield an abundance of oil. 

The uses of oils and fats are numerous and 
highly important, many being extensively em- 
ployed as articles of food, as medicines, as lubri- 
cating agents, in tire preparation of soaps, oint- 
ments, varnishes, pigments, for candles, lamps, ami 
other means of illumination, and for the purpose 
of dressing leather, Ac, In Africa, Asia, and the 
Pacific animal and vegetable oils and fats are 
much used for anointing the person and smearing 
the liair, thus affording a protection against heat 
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anil tire attacks of insects, ami checkin'' excessive 
perspiration. This practice conduces to health and 
preserves the skin smooth and soft. Oil thrown 
on the sea has a lemarkalde eil'ect in subduing 
the force of the waves. A few gallons cast upon 
stoimv seas moderates and prevents the waves 
I n caking with force. This practice might he 
adopted by lifeboats when approaching wrecks, and 
rescuing the ciews of stranded vessels. The com- 
position of the line oils required for watches and 
sewing-machines is often carefully kept secret. 
Those principally used are hen, almond, olive, and 
neat’s-foot. The oils suitable for machine-shops 
and geneinl cotton and woollen machinery require 
a good body, rather viscid. For woollen spindles 
a lighter oil, and for cotton spindles, which have 
a speed of 40(10 revolutions per minute, an oil of 
still lighter body. Foi lubricating purposes mineral 
oils may with advantage he mixed with animal 
and vegetable oils to diminish their tendency to 
thicken ; the more llnid an oil is the less friction 
takes place. 

( 1 ) Vegetable Fata. — The chief solid fats of vege- 
table origin are cocoa-nut oil, nutmeg-butter, cocoa- 
lmtter, and palm-oil. The fluid vegetable fats or 
oils tiro divisible into the non-drying and the dry- 
ing oils ; the latter being distinguished from the 
former by their becoming dry and solid when ex- 
posed in thin layers to the air, in consequence of 
oxygenation. Some of the drying oils, when mixed 
with cotton, wool, or tow, absorb oxygen so rapidly, 
and consequently become so boated, as to take liie, 
and many cases of the spontaneous combustion of 
heaps of oily materials that have boon employed in 
cleaning machinery have been recorded. The chief 
non-drying oils are olive-oil, almond-oil, and colza- 
oil j while the most important drying oils arc those 
of linseed, hemp, poppy, and walnut ; castor-oil 
seems to^ form a link between these two classes 
of oils, since it gradually becomes hard by long 
exposure to the air. 

(2) Animal Fats. — The chief solid fals are beef 
and mutton suet or - tallow', lard, butter, goose- 
grease, &c. ; while among the lluiils sperm-oil, 
ordinary whale-oil, cod-liver oil, and neat’s-foot 
nil may be especially mentioned. In many of their 
characters spermaceti and beeswax resemble the 
solid fats. As a general rule, stearin and palmitin, 
both of which have comparatively high fusing- 
points (between 157° and 114° F,), preponderate in 
the solid fats ; while olein, which is fluid at 32°, 
is the chief constituent of the oils. 

When any of these bodies are heated with the 
hydrated alkalies they undergo a change which 
lias long been known as Saponification, or con- 
version into Soap (q.v.), in which the fatty acid 
combines with the alkali to form a soap, while the 
sweet viscid liquid glycerine is simultaneously 
formed. When the fatty acids are required on a 
large scale, as for the manufacture of the so-called 
stearin candles, which in reality consist mainly of 
stearic and palmitic acids, sulphuric acid and the 
oil or fat are made to act upon each other at a high 
temperature (see Candle). The fatty acids may 
also be procured in a very pure form by the injec- 
tion of superheated steam at a temperature of be- 
tween 500“ and 000° into heated fat. A complete 
list of even the chief fats and lixed oils would take 
up far more space than we can command. The 
more important are noticed in separate articles, 
such as Fixed Oil of Almonds, Castor-oil, Croton- 
oil, &c., and some account given of their properties 
and uses ; or under the names of the substances 
from which they are procured— Linseed, Kape, 
Candle-nut, Cocoa-nut, Cotton (for Cotton-seed 
Oil), &e. Reference may also lie made to the 
articles on Butter, Ghee, Lard, Cod-liver Oil, &c. 

The Volatile or Essential Oils exist, in most 


instances, ready formed in plants, and are believed 
to constitute their odorous principles. They form 
an extremely numerous class, of which most of the 
members are fluid. Many used for flavourin'' aie 
artificially compounded (see Butyric; Acid) 
Essential oils aie much employed in pei fumes’ 
for flavouring liqueurs ami confectionery, ami for 
various purposes in the arts. They will hs 
described at Perfumery. The mineral oils will 
he found discussed under the heads of Nanlitlm 
Paraffin, Petroleum. 1 ’ 

Oils in their Commercial Relations.— 
Vegetable Oils.— The principal seeds inipoited for 
expressing oil are cotton, linseed, rape, anil 
ground nut ; hut many otheis are received in’ small 
quantities. Cotton-sccd is now' a very impoitant 
product, which was formerly much neglected. The 
imports into Britain lose from about 20,000 tons 
in 1861 to over 314,000 tons in 1800, nearly all 
coming from Egypt : 100 lb. of seed yield about 2 
gal. of oil. The seed fetches £5 to £6 a ton ; the 
oil £18 to £21 a tun. Linseed.— British imports of 
this flax-seed now reach over 2,000,000 or., of the 
value of £4,000,000. Nearly all the supply used to 
he obtained from Russia, which produces the host 
seed, but now the chief imports are from India; 
these arrive, however, very much mixed with rape 
and other seeds. India ships about 8£ million cwt. 
of linseed yearly, of which three-fourths is sent to 
England. One quarter of linseed will yield by pres- 
sure 120 lh. of oil and 24 cwt, of oil cake. Tire aver- 
age annual production of linseed-oil in the United 
Kingdom may be taken to he about 120,000 tuns. 
India is the chief source of supply for the small 
oil-seeds, the value of those exported annually 
ranging from £0,500,000 to £10,750,000, besides 
about £500,000 more for the oils of various kinds 
shipped. Africa alone supplies palm-oil and 
large quantities of ground-nuts ; Ceylon, India, 
and the Pacilic islands the cocoa-nut oil of 
commerce. Cocoa-nut Oil is expressed from the 
albumen or ripe kernel of the nrrt, known in 
commerce when dried as copra. The production 
of this oil does not make the same progress 
that palm-oil docs, as the following decennial im- 
ports into the Urrited Kingdom will show : 1870, 
198,602 cwt. ; 1880, 318,454 cwt. ; 1890, 184,409 
cwt. The price of the oil declined about £10 in 
1883-90, the price being in the latter year £27 
per ton. Palm-oil. — The average imports of this 
oil are 50,000 tons annually. Prices have advanced 
of late years, and in 1890 stood at £20 per ton. 
This oil forms a chief ingredient in the grease 
used for railway axles, llape-sccil. — The imports 
of rape range between 459,000 to 2,300,000 
qr., of which about half come from Russia and 
half front India. The total exports of this seed 
from India now exceed 3 million cwt., valued at 
nearly £2,000,000 sterling ; the great hulk of this 
is sent to France and Belgium. From the liist 
pressure rape-seed will yield about 90 lh. of oil per 
quarter, and from a second pressure 60 to 70 lh. 
The Gromid-mtt ( Arackis hyjmgaxi ) is now a large 
source of oil-supply, hut tire principal commerce 
and manufacture centre at Marseilles. It is prin- 
cipally cultivated on the west coast of Africa, hut 
is now' much grown in India. The price of the 
shelled kernels in the London market is from £11 
to £13 per ton. Olive-oil used to be one of the 
most valuable vegetable oils used for food, hut it is 
now much adulterated with or replaced by Gingelie 
and cotton-seed oils. The average imports are 
about 20,000 Luts, the best Spanish fetching £37 
per tun. For lubricating and woollen manufac- 
tures olive-oil has been largely replaced by other 
vegetable oils and lard-oil (see Olive). Gingelie 
or Til-oil is the produce of the seed of Scsamum 
indicum, which yields about 60 per cent, of oil ; and 
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tl/e annual export of this need from India is fiom 1| 
tn 2J million cwt. It goes principally to France and 
ltalv. The price is 40b. to 30s. the 384 11>. 1‘oppy- 
SK ,l ' — The trade ill this seed from India is a fluctu- 
atin' 1 ' one, lungin'; from 430,000 to 730,000 cwt.; 
the e.xporLs are cliieliy tn France and Belgium. 
Tin* seeds yield 45 per cent, of oil, which is used 
for culinary purposes. The seed sells tit about 43b. 
the bag of' 308 lb. Castor-oil seed. — From 600,000 
to 700,000 eivt. of tliis seed are exported annually 
from India, and 2,000,000 to 2,600,000 gal. of the 
castor-oil. The expression of the oil is cliieliy 
carried on in Italy and America, besides India. 
The various species of Bassiu of India and Afiica 
yield good oils, some of which are semi-solid and 
esteemed for soap-making. Under the name of 
llalnva about 100,000 cwt. are shipped fiom India 
(see BuTTER-TllKE ). —One or two species of 
Aleurites produce what are known as candle-nuts 
in commerce ; tlie.se yield 50 per cent, of oil. Some 
species of Uarcinia yield kokum-butter, which is 
used as a substitute for ghee or clarified lmttei by 
the poorer classes of India. Many species of nuts, 
such as the Brazil, hazel, walnut, and others, 
yield oil which is used locally, hut docs not enter 
largely into commerce. In China oil is obtained 
from the Soy Lean ( Sujn hitijiida), and it yields 
about 18 per cent, of a drying oil. The bean-cake 
is employed for feeding men and animals, and i.s 
also laigely used for manure. Another oil made 
there is from the seed or fruit of the Camellia old- 
fera. It is of remarkable polity, of an amber 
colour, and possesses a pleasant taste. In the 
United States corn or maize oil and pea nut oil aie 
manufactured, as well as cotton-seed oil, liusoed-oil, 
and castor-oil. The cocoa seeds or beaus of commerce 
contain from 18 to 20 per cent, of a concrete fat, 
which being separated in tile preparation of cocoa 
and chocolate, throws a large amount of cocoa- 
Luttev on the market. Several thousand tons of it 
in flattened cakes are now sold annually in London 
and Holland, it is used for pharmaceutical pur- 
oses and confectionery. Nutmeg-butter, Galam 
utter (Baxsia), Carupa, Cainanba, and certain 
vegetable tallows and waxes partake of this solid 
character. 

Animal Oils. — The principal solid animal oils 
found in commerce are butter and lard, tallow, mares’ 
grease, neat’s-foot oil, and unrefined yolk of egg oil. 
The fust two are fully described under their names. 
Tallow is the fat of oxen and sheep, but more 
especially the fat which envelops the kidneys and 
other parts of the viscera, rendered down or melted. 
The qualities of this solid oil make it particularly 
well adapted for making candles, and until the 
end of the first quarter of the 19th century 
candles for ordinary use were almost wholly made 
of it. Britain obtains probably about 60,000 tons 
of tallow yearly at home, anil receives as much 
from abroad, chieily imported from North and 
South America and Australia, Russia used to 
furnish the chief supply, but the pastoral pro- 
gress in the new countries has quite changed 
the sources of sujrply of animal fats. The imports 
of tallotv and stearin do not vary greatly from 
year to year; they were, in 1870, 1,523,298 
cwt. ; 1880, 1,310,379 cwt. ; 1890, 1,385,517 cwt. 
The value of the last-named year’s imports was 
£1,729,349. The oleins, obtained by pressure from 
animal fats, are known in commerce as tallow*- 
olein, lard-olein, and neat’s-foot oil ; they come 
next in value to sperm-oil. The two former are 
included under animal oils. Many thousand tons 
of these oleins are sent from the United States 
to Europe for artificial butter-making. Besides the 
homo production of butter, wdiich is large (about 
130,000 tons), the United Kingdom imported in 
1890 over 100,000 tons, valued at £10,500,000, 


and 54,000 tons of an artificial compound pre- 
pared from tallow , chieily in Holland, and which 
has tn be labelled as ‘margarine' when sold; for 
this lmne than £3,000,000 is paid (see BuTTER- 
INE). Of lard nil Britain imports 91,000 cwt., 
besides about 27,000 cwt. of other animal oils, 
such as mares’ grease, tallow-oil, Kc. Laid-oil 
from which the stearin has not been piessed is 
known as ‘neutral oil.’ An olein is extiacted 
fiom beef-suet in the United States, of which 
there are three qualities. Several thousand tons 
of this animal oil aie sent from Chicago to Holland 
for the manufacture of oleomargarine. The expmt 
of this olein from the United States averages now 
30,000,600 11). yearly, valued at £600,000. ' Horse- 
(/rinse i.s received from the River Plate states, 
where llieie are over five million horses. The 
mines, which are never used for the saddle, are 
annually slaughtered in large numbers in the 
republics of Uruguay and Ai gen tine. A little 
bouse -grease i» also obtained in Britain from the 
slaughtered horses, 400 to 500 dying* weekly in 
London alone. They furnish about 2S lb. of grease 
each, which is raluahle as a lubricant. N cat' s-foot 
oil is obtained in boiling down the feet of cattle. 
It does not turn rancid, and remains fluid at 32°. 
When part of its stearin has been abstracted it is 
used for oiling church ami steeple clocks (ns it 
docs not solidify), foi softening leather, and other 
purposes. In North America, w here swine are bred 
so largely, the melted fat of the pig is a very 
impoitant secondary product. The United States, 
with its 50 million pigs, sends away lard to the 
i nine of £5,500,000 yearly. It is a very important 
food-product, and in the Best Indies it is much 
used instead of butter. The imports of lard fiom 
America into Britain now average 60,000 tons 
yearly, of the value of £2,000,000. The imports 
increased fivefold in 1870-90. Another animal fat 
is the anint obtained in the process of washing 
wool. This potaxxic sudurate forms no less than a 
third of the weight of raw wool in the greuse. 

Marine oils are obtained from various mammals 
and fishes in different localities. Much of the oil 
obtained passes under the general name of 1 train- 
oil.' The whale-fishing has been much abandoned 
of late years by the nations which formally puinued 
it ; but the seal -fishing, which is less precarious 
and hazardous, is extensively prosecuted. The 
value of the oil shipped from Newfoundland annu- 
ally exceeds £100,000. The average value of the 
fish-oil imported into Britain is only about 
£420,000 ; about 1S80 it used to be double that 
amount. In America anil the north of Europe fish 
oils are principally obtained from the liver of the 
cod and shark, from the dogfish, porpoise, Men- 
haden (q.v.), pilchard, herring, sardine, and other 
Clupea. In the Mediterranean the tunny yields a 
large quantity of oil, extracted by boiling, often in 
sea-water. It is of a pale amber colour and an 
agreeable flavour. 

Fish oils are often confounded with the oils 
obtained from the blubber of the whale, seal, and 
other marine mammals, and their oil is much mixed 
with these. The great trade in animal oils and 
fatty substances indicates the care with which oily 
matters rich in carbon anil hydrogen are sought for, 
supplying as they do a great number of wants in 
countries the most civilised as well as among 
people still in tlieir primitive state. Some of these 
oleaginous substances are employed as food by 
man, some in maimfactmes, and others in medi- 
cine. The lisli oils are usually thick, with a strong 
odour, and of different, colours, according to quality 
and preparation, ranging from white to blonde and 
biown. In northern countries they still serve for 
illumination, but of late years have been largely 
supeiseded in this use by gas, petroleum, and 
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electric lighting. Fish oils ai e valuable for soap- 
making arid also much employed by curriers for 
dressing leather; and the oil is again lecoveied and 
sold for further use under the name of ilegras and 
sod-oil. Sharks are largely caught off the Norway 
coast and in the Indian seas, chiefly for their oil. 
In Greenland 300 or 400 are taken every season, 
their livers yielding 2.300 barrels of oil, which is 
much valued for lubricating. Spi'nmtri //, or * head 
matter,’ as it is commercially termed, from the oil 
being principally found in the enormous head of 
Pliyscter nuicrorephuhn, has, like whale-oil, been 
declining largely of late years. Britain only re- 
ceives some 1430 tuns, \ alued at £56,323, against 
three times that quantity imported about the year 
1880. It used to lie nlncli employed in candle- 
making, mixed with about 5 per cent, of beeswax 
to prevent crystallisation (sue Whale). Scal-od 
is hence included with train or fish oil. The ex- 
ports fiom Newfoundland range from 3500 tuns to 
6000 tuns yearly, accoiding to the catch of seals. 
In 18S9 Great Britain imported from that island 7000 
tuns of nil, rallied at nearly £67,000. There was a 
large decline — fully 50 per cent. — in the prices of 
lisli oils in the years 1880-90. The enn ent prices 
in IS90 per tun of 232 gallons were, for sperm, £45 
to £46 ; whale-oil, £21 to £23 ; pale seal-oil, £24 
to £20 ; and cod-oil, £22. The medicinal cod-liver 
oil realises higher prices. Puller information on the 
preparation of these will ho found under the various 
heads. In 1878 the British impoits of fish oils 
of all kinds were 20,056 tuns, valued at £810,891 ; 
in 1890, 20,302 tuns received were only valued at 
£419,290. In various quarters a considerable 
quantity of oil is obtained from different birds, 
such as the fulmar, tho penguin, puffins, and 
species of Trocellarin, the Guaeliaio (q.v. ), the 
goose, ostrich, emu, ami rhea, the passenger pigeon, 
and others ; but, with the exception of penguin-oil 
from the Falklauds, none of these appear to any 
extent in commerce, and are only used locally. 

The large and growing importance of the oil 
trade is manifest from a consideration of the 
statistics of imports and exports alone in a year, 
independent of the various industries and labour 
interested therein. Taking the English Board of 
Trade figures for 1889, we find that the value of the 
imports of animal oils and fats, including butter, 
lard, tallow, &c,, amounted to £18,395,518, the 
vegetable oils to £3,718,074, the mineral oils to 
£2,963,834, and the nuts and seeds imported for 
expressing oil to £8,269,678. making a iotal of 
£33,347,104. The imports are nearly all used in 
Britain, the re-exports being merely to the value of 
£3,531,242. If to this we add the £1,701,106 for 
oil-seed cake imported, and the export of oil, soap, 
and candles of British manufacture, amounting to 
£2,507,095, we have a total capital involved in the 
trade of over £37,500,000, and this quite irrespec- 
tive of the home production of tallow, butter, fish 
oils, and the like. 

Oil-wells. See Baku, Pennsylvania, PE- 
TROLEUM. 

Oiiioinauia. See Dipsomania. 

Ointments are fatty substances intended to 
he applied to the skin by rubbing in, and having 
the consistence of butter. The material employed 
as a basis for the ointment varies considerably, and 
as a rule the activity and action are entirely clue to 
the substance incorporated with the basis. The 
most generally used basis is lard, either alone or 
mixed with wax, &c., to give it more consistence. 
To avoid rancidity the lard is usually melted pre- 
viously with gum-benzoin, and is then known as 
benzoatecl lard. Although lard is readily absorbed 
by the skin, yet in this respect it is surpassed by 
sheep’s wool fat and Oleic Acid ( q.v. ). The former 


of these, when incoi pointed with water, forms an 
excellent ointment base, smooth, and in every wav 
suitable. Bo also some of the unctuous ideates ale 
used with great ad Mintage. Soft paraffin, known 
in commence under a number of names, has nl-o 
been used for ointments and does not turn lauciil 
but on the whole its use is not extending. As 
nearly all .substances may be made into ointments 
there is no limit to their numbei, but perhaps the 
best known are Zinc OintineiiMq.v,), Boiacic Oint- 
ment, and the lied and White Precipitate Oint- 
ments (see Precipitate Ointment). In all cases 
the greatest cave is required to ensure that the 
active principle is rubbed perfectly smooth with a 
small quantity of oil or laid before adding the hulk 
of the ingiedients, otherwise the production of a 
homogeneous ointment fiee from grit is impossible. 
See Cold Cream. 

Oise, a department in the north of Fiance 
separated from the English Channel by Seine- 
Tnferieure ; area, 2261 sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 404,555; 
(1886) 103,146. The principal rivers are the Oise,’ 
a tributary of the Seine, 150 miles in length, with 
the Aisne and Tlierain, affluents of the Oise. The 
soil is in gencial fertile, ami agrieultuie advanced. 
The products aic 11m usual grain-crops, with an 
immense quantity of vegetables, which are sent to 
(lie markets of the metropolis. There are exten- 
sive iron manufactures; porcelain, paper, chemicals, 
beet-root sugar, woollens, cottons, and lace (at 
Chantilly ) are also made. The department is divided 
into the' four airondisseinents of Beauvais, Cler- 
mont, Compiegne, Senlis ; capital, Beauvais. 
Oisin. See Ossian. 

Ojibbcways. See Chipfeway Indians. 

Oka, au important navigable river of cential 
Russia, the principal allluent of the Volga from the 
south, rises in the government of Orel, and Hows 
in a genoially north-east diieetion, and joins the 
Volga at (lie city of Nijni-Novgorod, after a course 
of 706 miles. Its basin comprises the richest and 
most fcitile region of Russia, The principal towns 
on its hanks arc Orel, Bielev, Kaluga, liiazan, and 
Murom ; the most important. abluents are the riveis 
Moscow, Kliasma, and Tzna. During spring the 
Oka is navigable from Orel to the Volga ; blit in 
slimmer the navigation is obstructed by sand- 
banks. 

Okavango. See Ngami. 

Okcccliobce, a lake of Florida (q.v.). 

Okeil (originally Ockenfuss), Lorenz, natural- 
ist, was born at Bolilsbach, ill Baden, August 1, 
1779. He studied at Wurzburg and Gottingen; 
became extra-ordinary professor of Medicine at 
Jena in 1807 ; in 1812 lie was appointed ordi- 
nary professor of Natural Science; and in 1816 lie 
commenced the publication of a journal partly 
scientific and partly political, called Ins, which 
led to government interference and his resigna- 
tion. In 1828 lie obtained a professorship in the 
newly-established university ol Munich, hut in 
1832 exchanged it for another at Zurich, where he 
died lltli August 1861. Oken aimed at construct- 
ing all knowledge a priori, and thus setting forth 
the system of nature in its universal relations. 
His system of natural science is a nature-philo- 
sophy, which, though decried as transcendental 
and a deduction from foregone conclusions, was fer- 
tile in suggestive ideas. It was lie who wrought 
out the theory, claimed by Goethe, and now ex- 
ploded, that the skull is but a modified vertebra. 

Sis principal works are his Lclirbuch dcr ITatwphila- 
sophie ( 1808-11 ; Eng. trails. 1847 ), his Lehrburh der 
Nnturrieschichte (3 vols. 1813-27), and Allgcmeine Natar- 
ycschichte (17 vols. 1833-45). See works oil Oken by 
Eolcer (1SS0 ) and Guttler (1884), and see Sir Richard 
Owen’s article in the JSncyehipcedia Britannica. 
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Okhotsk, Sea of, an ex tenure inlet of tlie 
North Pacific Ocean, on the east coast of Russian 
Siberia, nearly enclosed by Kamchatka and the 
Kuriles anil Snglnilien. Tt is little navigated. 
Oil its northern shore, at the mouth of the Okhota, 
i, the small reaper t of Okhotsk, with a pop. of 300. 

Oklahoma, a territory of the United States, 
comprises two detached sections, between which 
lies a tract known as the Oheio- cupyTiKht is&i in us 
kee Outlet. The main portion is i.j- j. n tiiipureou 

bounded W. and S. hv Texas, E. Cum i ,v, > 

anti SE. by Indian Territory, from which it is 
separated by a very irregular lino, and N. by 
Kansan and the Cherokee Outlet, the latter lying 
between the southern border of Kansas and the 
parallel 3fl‘ J 10' N. , and extending from the vicinity 
of the Arkansas Hirer to the 100th meridian. The 
other portion of the territory is the Public Land 
Strip situated N. of the Texas ’ pan-handle ’ and 
S. of the parallel 37 a N. This strip, ceded to the 
United States by Texas at the time of its annexa- 
tion, was by an oversight not included in any of 
the adjacent states or territories, and until its 
incorporation in Oklahoma Territory was known as 
Nu Alan’s Land. The combined area, exclusive of 
the Cherokee Outlet, is about 33,000 sq. in. The 
population is 01,334, including 5333 persons in 
Greer county, situated between the forks of the 
Ked River and claimed liy Texas. 

The surface, which rises gradually toward the 
north and west, is for the most part an upland 
prairie. The most important elevations arc the 
Wichita Mountains in the south. The charms of 
Oklahoma ( ‘ Beautiful Country’) have been much 
overrated. It is fairly well watered by the 
Red arid Arkansas rivers and their affluents, lnrt 
many of tiro streams are brackish, and so saturated 
with alkaline salts as to he at times unlit for 
drinking purposes or for irrigation. The rainfall 
is much lighter and also less uniform than in 
Indian Territory. In tiro river- valleys and in some 
of the upland regions there are fertile and produc- 
tive spots, but much of the region is likely to be 
subject to the same disappointment which prevails 
in western Kansas during unfavourable seasons. 
The Public Land Strip, which constitutes one of Lire 
counties of the territory, has an arid and unproduc- 
tive soil covered here and there with a sparse 
growth of cactus, yucca, and sage-brush. Tire 
climate is generally mild, but subject to sudden 
changes produced by the ‘northers’ which are 
common in this region. 

The history of Oklahoma dates from the year 
13(16, when the tribes to whom the lauds of Indian 
Territory had previously been granted ceded tire 
western porLion of tlreir domain to tire United 
States. The land thus acquired was known us the 
Oklahoma district, but it was agreed that it should 
be used only for settlement by other Indian tribes 
or freedmen. Notwithstanding this stipulation 
western speculators claimed that the lands were 
the property of the government, and open, like 
other public lands, for settlement under the Home- 
stead (q.v.) laws. In 1879 an organised effort was 
made to take forcible possession of the lands, and 
adventurers from Texas, Kansas, and Missouri, 
equipped and ready for permanent settlement, 
invaded the tenitory. Their action was forbidden 
by proclamations from President Hayes, and the 
intruders were finally ejected by United States 
troops. From this time until his death in 18S4, 
David L. Payne, the leader of the ‘boomers,’ was 
repeatedly arrested, but lie always evaded punish- 
ment and returned to the forbidden land, with the 
number of his followers augmented. He is said to 
have received more than SIOO.OOO in fees from 
persons who secured from him permission to settle 
in Oklahoma. After his death the invasions were 


continued with even greater peitiuacity by Iris 
lieutenant. Although the government lepeatedly 
proclaimed the integrity of the treaties with the 
Indians and enforced them by the authority of tire 
military, negotiations ueie opened, as a result of 
which, upon the receipt of an additional sum, tire 
Indians waived all claims to a district in the heart 
of Indian Territory. This unoccupied aiea was 
opened for public settlement on April 22, 1889. 
No one was allowed to enter the borders until 
noon, but between that hour and twilight the 
population was increased by at least 50,000. 
Claims were selected, town sites staked out, and 
portable houses erected before nightfall. At 
Guthrie a bank with 830,000 capital did a prosper- 
ous business during the afternoon. TJro territory 
was regularly organised with extended boundaries 
on May 2, 1890. Tire relation which the Cherokee 
Outlet maintains to the territory which exercises 
jurisdiction over it may be best cflinpieliendcd by 
quoting tire woids of the official act: ‘Whenever 
the interest of the Cherokee Indians in the lands 
known as the Cherokee Outlet shall have been 
extinguished and tire president shall make pro- 
clamation thereof, said Outlet shall thereupon and 
without further legislation become a part of tire 
territory of Oklahoma,’ The territory contains 
•seven counties, of which the county seats and 
principal towns are Guthrie, Oklahoma City, Nor- 
man, El Reno, Kingfisher City, Stillwater, and 
Heaver. 

Okra, a name for the Hibiscus (q.v.) csculcntus. 

Olaf, the Saint, one of the most revered of the 
early Norwegian kings, was born in 995, and after 
having distinguished himself by Iris gallant ex- 
ploits, and made his name a terror in several wav- 
like expeditions on the coasts of Normandy and 
England, succeeded, in 1015, in wresting the throne 
of Norway from Eric and Svend Javl. The cruel 
severity with which he endeavoured to exterminate 
paganism by lire and sword alienated the affec- 
tions of Iris subjects, who hastened to tender tlreir 
allegiance to Canute of Denmark on Iris landing 
in Norway in 1028. Olaf lied to tire court of bis 
brother-unlaw, Jaroslav of Russia, who gave him 
a band of 4000 men, at the bead of whom Ire 
returned, in 1030, and gave Canute battle at 
Stikleslad, where Olaf was defeated by the aid 
of his own subjects, and slain. His body was 
removed to the cathedral of Tronclhjenr, where 
the fame of its miraculous power spread far and 
wide; and Olaf was solemnly proclaimed patron 
saint of Norway in the sueceetfing centuiy. See 
Pctssio ct Miracula Bcati Olaui, edited by E. Met- 
calfe (Oxford, 1831). 

Oland. See (Eland. 

Olaus. For Olaus Magnus, see MAGNUS ; for 
Olaus Petri, see SWEDEN ( Literature ). 

Olbers, Heinrich Wilhelm Matthaus, phy- 
sician and astronomer, was born at Arbergen, a 
village of Bremen, October 11, 1758, studied medi- 
cine at Gottingen from 1777 till 1780, and subse- 
quently practised at Bremen. In 1811 lie was a 
successful competitor for the prize proposed liy 
Napoleon for the best 'Memoir on the Croup.’ 
He became known as an astronomer by his calcula- 
tion of the orbit of the comet of 1779. He dis- 
covered the minor planets Pallas (1802) and Vesta 
(1807) ; and in 1781 be had tire honour of first re- 
discovering the planet Uranus. He also discovered 
five comets in 1798, 1802, 1804, 1815, and 1821, all 
of which, with the exception of that of 1815 (hence 
called Oilers' comet), had been some days pre- 
viously observed at Paris. His observations, cal- 
culations, and notices of various comets, which 
are of inestimable value to astronomers, were pub- 
lished in various forms. Olbers also made some 
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important researches on the -probable Inner origin 
of meteoric stones, ancl invented a method for cal- 
culating the velocity of falling stars. He died at 
Bremen, 2d March 1840. His correspondence with 
Bessel was edited by Erman (1852). 

01(1 Bailey, the court or sessions house in which 
the sittings of the Central Criminal Court are held 
monthly for the trial of offences within its juris- 
diction. The judges of this court aie the Lord 
Mayor, the Lord Chancellor, the judges, aldermen, 
recorder, and common serjeant of London. _ But of 
these the recorder, the serjeant, and the judge of 
the sheriff’s court are in most cases the actually 
presiding judges. The judicial sittings here are 
of such antiquity that all record of their com- 
mencement has been lost. Crimes of all kinds, 
from treason to petty larceny, are tried, and the 
numbers in past times were enormous, hut arc 
now greatly reduced by the extended jurisdiction 
given to the quarter sessions, and the summary 
powers granted to magistrates. Here were tried 
in 1600, after the Restoration, the surviving judges 
of Charles I. ; and Milton's Eikonoklastcs and 
Defcnsio Prima were in the same year burned at the 
Old Bailey by the common hangman. The patriot 
Lord William Russell was tried here in 1G83, 
Jack Sheppard in 1724, Jonathan Wild in 1725, 
the poet Savage in 1727, Dr Dodd in 1777, Belling- 
ham, the assassin of the statesman Perceval, in 
1812, tlie Cato Street conspirators in 1820. The 
Old Bailey dinners given l)y the sheriffs Lo the 
judges were long famous. However else varied, 
they always included beefsteaks and marrow 
puddings, and were served twice a day. The Old 
Bailey adjoins Newgate (q.v.) Prison, between 
Holborn Viaduct and Lxulgate Hill. Prisoners 
awaiting trial at this court are transferred to New- 
ate for the sake of convenience whilst the sessions 
eve are sitting. 

Old Believers. See Raskolniic. 

OUlbliry, a busy manufacturing town of Wor- 
cestershire, 51 miles WNW. of Birmingham, stands 
in the midst of a rich mineral district, and 1ms iron 
and steel works, besides factories for railway plant, 
edge-tools, chemicals, &c. Pop. (1851) 11,741 ; 
(1881) 18,841. Hee J. Nichols’ History of Maneetcr 
Parish (1791). 

©ldcastle, Sin John, once popularly known 
as the ‘good Lord Cobham,’ whose claim to dis- 
tinction is that lie was the first author and the 
first martyr among the English nobility, was horn 
in the reign of Edward III. ; the exact year is not 
known. Lie acquired the title of Lord Cobham by 
marriage with the heiress of the line, and signal- 
ised himself by the ardour of his attachment to the 
doctrines of Wyclif. At that time there was a 
party among the English nobles and gentry sin- 
cerely, even strongly, desirous of ecclesiastical 
reform, whoso leader was ‘old John of Gaunt — 
time-honoured Lancaster.’ Oldcastle was active 
in fcli© same cause, and took part in the presenta- 
tion of a remonstrance to the English Commons on 
tlie subject of the corruptions of the church. At 
his own expense ho got Wyolif’s works tran- 
scribed, and widely disseminated among tlie people, 
and paid a large body of preachers to propagate 
tlie views of the Reformer throughout the country. 
In 1411, during the reign of Henry IV., lie com- 
manded an English army in France, and forced the 
Duke of Orleans to raise the siege of Paris ; hut in 
1413, just after the accession of Henry V., he was 
examined by Archbishop Arundel, and condemned 
as a heretic. He escaped from the Tower into 
Wales, hut after four years’ hiding was captured. 
He was brought to London, and — being reckoned 
a traitor as well as a heretic— was hung up in 
chains alive upon a gallows, and, fire being put 


under him, was burned to death, December 1417 , 
Oldcastle wrote Twelve Conclusions addressed to 
the Parliament of England, several monkish 
rhymes against ‘ ileshl.ye livers ’ among the clergy 
religious discourses, &c. Halliwell-Phillins fnlt 
proved in 1841 that Shakespeare's Sir John Falstaff 
was originally Sir John Oldcastle — a view endoised 
in Gairduer and Spedding's Studies (1881). 

01(1 Catholics (Ger. Altkutholiken) is the 
title assumed by a number of Catholics who 
at Munich protested against the new dogma of 
the personal infallibility of the pope in all ex 
cathcdrd deliverances, proclaimed by tlie Vatican 
Council in 1870. It now applies to a communion 
or church in Germany and Switzerland, which lias 
grown to he considerable in numbers and influence. 
The Munich protest by forty-four professors, Dr 
Bollinger and Professor Friedrich at their head, 
was directed against the binding authority of 
the Vatican Council and the validity of its decrees. 
To tlie Munich protest a number of CaLholic pro- 
fessors at Bonn, Breslau, Freiburg, and Giessen 
declared their adhesion. The loaders of tlie move- 
ment met at the end of August at Nuremberg 
and drew up a declaration. Tlie German bishops, 
though they had given warning of tlie dangerous 
consequences of the proclamation of the new 
dogma, submitted to tlie decision of tlie Vatican 
Council, ami, in a pastoral letter of the 10th 
September 1870, called upon all members of the 
faculty of Catholic theology to signify their alle- 
giance. Against the refractory (numerous pro- 
fessors and one priest) they proceeded by sus- 
pending them from their functions, and then by 
excommunication. Tiie Prussian and Bavarian 
governments, however, took their respective sub- 
jects, the objects of those measures, under their 
protection. 

At first tiie mass of tlie priests and laity showed 
very little sympathy with the movement, only two 
country congregations declaring their dissent from 
the decree of tiie Vatican Council. Pamphlets 
and appeals issued by tlie heads of the party 
elicited hut little response. Local committees 
in furtherance of tlie cause were, however, formed 
in towns of Bavaria and the Rhine country. At a 
general Old Catholic Congress, Held in 1871 at 
Munich, it was resolved to draw the bonds of union 
close with tlie church of Utrecht, tlie Jansenists 
(q.v.) of the Netherlands, which, under its arch- 
bishop and two bishops, offered to the Old 
Catholics the possibility of priestly consecration 
and confirmation, The congress, while carefully 
eschewing any decided broach with traditional 
dogma, and professing the desire simply to main- 
tain the church as it stood before tlie lSbli July 
1870, propounded tlie far-reaching principle that 
tlie decisions of an ecumenical council, to he valid, 
must he in agreement with the existing faith of 
the Catholic people and with theological science. 
The hope was also expressed of a reunion with 
the Greek Oriental Church and a gradual under- 
standing with the Protestants. Old Catholic con- 
gregations began to he formed in different towii3 
of Bavaria and the Rhine country. In 1872 tlie 
Old Catholic priests in tlie German empire num- 
bered about thirty. Tlie Archbishop of Utrecht 
in July made a tour in Germany, holding religious 
service in Protestant churches and confirming 
the children of Old Catholics. At a second 
congress at Cologne, 1872, Professor Friedrich 
declared that the Old Catholic movement was 
now directed not merely against papal infalli- 
bility, but ‘ against the whole papal system, a 
system of errors during a thousand years, which 
had only reached its climax in the doctrine of 
infallibility.’ Dollinger, the leader of the move- 
ment which led to tlie formation of the new 
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communion, at limt disapproved of the establish- 
ment of a new sect, but ultimately approved of 
the action of his friends. Yet till his death he 
never formally joined the community. 

At Cologne in 1S73 Professor Reinkens of Bres- 
lau was elected bishop of the Old Catholics in the 
ancient fashion, by ‘ clergy and people ’—l>y all the 
Old Catholic priests and by representatives of the 
Old Catholic congregations. He was consecrated at 
Rotterdam by the bishop of Deventer, and formally 
acknowledged by the governments of Prussia, 
Baden, and Hes-,e. The Bavarian government 
declined to forbid Bishop Reinkens holding con- 
firmations in their kingdom. The third congress 
at Constance in 1 873 was taken up with ‘synodal 
and communal regulations,’ and with projects 
towards union with other Christian confessions. 
There were numerous guests present, Anglican, 
Russian, and Herman Protestant clergy. On the 
ha«is of the decrees of this congress tlie first Old 
Catholic Synod was held at Bunn in 1S7-1, being 
composed of thirty priests and fifty-nine laymen. 
They laid down principles for reforms in general, 
abolished auricular confession and compulsory fast- 
ing, and appointed two commissions to draw up a 
new ritual in the vulgar tongue, and to frame a 
Catechism and a Bible History. A formula of 
agreement drawn up at another conference of 1875 
failed to command the assent of Easterns or Angli- 
cans. The third and fifth congresses ( those of 187G 
and 1878) permitted priests to marry, and yet fulfil 
all ministerial functions, in spite of Janseuist 
protests. 

After 1875 the numbers of the Old Catholics 
rather declined. In 1883 there were in the German 
empire 34,800 Old Catholics, of whom 10,300 were 
in the Prussian dominions, and about fifty priests. 
In Switzerland Old Catholicism early took root, the 
government having from the first protected the 
priests excommunicated by the bishop of Basel ; 
at Bern in 1874 a special Old Catholic theological 
faculty was established, and a bishop, Dr Eduard 
Herzog, was consecrated by Bishop Keinken.s in 
1876. There are Old Catholic congregations in 
Austria, hut the communion is not growing any- 
where. In France a somewhat similar movement 
was advocated by Pere Hyacintlie (q.v.). 

See DoLLTNGEtt; Miss dearth's Story of the Old Catholic 
and Kindred 3Iovemenls (1883) ; an article in the Church 
Quarterly, vol. xix. (1884 -85); Dellinger and the Papacy,’ 
in the Quarterly (1891); Janus (Eng. trails. I860) ; and 
German works on Old Catholicism by Forster (1879), 
Euliler (1880,1, Beyschlag (1882), and lleinkens (1882). 

Oldeiibavneveldt. See Baiineveldt. 

Oldenburg, a grand- duchy of northern Ger- 
many, consisting of three distinct and widely 
separated territories — viz. Oldenhiirg Proper, the 
principality of Litbeek, and the principality of 
Birkenfeld. Total area, 2508 sq. m. (less than 
Devonshire); pop. (1885) 341,525. Oldenburg 
Proper, which comprises jjtlis of this area, is 
hounded by the German Ocean and Hanover. The 
principal rivers are the Wcser, the Jalnle, and 
the Haase, Velme, and other tributaries of the 
Eins. The country is flat, belonging to the great 
sandy plain of northern Germany, and consists for 
the most part of moors, heaths, marsh or fens, ami 
sandy tracts. The occupations are mainly agricul- 
tural, with some iron-working, fisheries, and ship- 
ping ; there is also a little wool-spinning and linen- 
weaving. The principality of Liibeek, consisting 
of the secularised territories of the former bishopric 
of the same name, does not contain the city (north 
of which it lies), and is surrounded by the duchy 
of Holstein. Its area is about 200 sq. m. The 
principality of Birkenfeld (q.v.) lies among the 
Huiulsriick Mountains, in the very south of Rhenish 
350 


Prussia, by which it is su n minded ; its area is 192 
square miles. 

Oldenburg is a constitutional ducal uiomuchy. 
The constitution, which is based upon that of 1849, 
revised in 1852, is common to the three pro- 
rinces, which are represented in one joint chamber. 
Each principality has, however, its special provin- 
cial council. Tiie grand-duke has a civil list of 
£12,570, besides private revennes, 

Oldenburg became an independent state in 
1180. The family that then established its power 
has continued to ride to tlie present day, giving, 
moreover, new dynasties to tlie kingdom of 
Denmark, the empire of Russia, and the king- 
dom of Sweden. On the death, in 1667, of Count 
Anthony Gunther, tlie wisest and best of tlie 
Oldenburg rulers, his dominions fell to tlie Danish 
reigning family, and continued for a century to 
he rnled by viceroys nominated by the kings of 
Denmark. This union was, however, severed 
in 1773, when by a family compact Christian VII. 
made over bis Oldenburg territories' to the Grand- 
duke Paul of Russia, who represented the Hol- 
stein-Gottovp branch of the family. Paul having 
given up Oldenlmig to liis cousin, 3'Tederick- 
Augnstus, of the younger line of the House of Old- 
enburg. tlie emperor raised the united Oldenburg 
territories to the rank of a duchy. For a time tlie 
duchy was a member of Xapoleon’s Rhenish Con- 
federation. The Liibeek territories were added in 
1803 ; Birkenfeld at tlie Congress of Vienna, when 
Oldenburg became a grand-duchy. The grand- 
duchy concluded in 1866 a treaty with Prussia, by 
which the grand-duke renounced’ his claims to the 
Holstein succession. See Sleswick-Hoi. stein. 

The capital, Oldenbubg, is pleasantly situated 
on tlie hanks of tlie Hunte, 30 miles "VVN'VV. of 
Bremen by rail. It is the focus of the literary, 
scientific, and commercial activity of the duchy, 
and has a public library of 100,000 volumes, a 
picture-gallery, museum, &c. The grand-ducal 
palace is worthy of note for its fine gardens, its 
valuable pictures and other art collections, and 
its library. The principal church, fit Lambert’s 
(1270), contains the burying- vaults of the reigning 
family. Oldenburg is the seat of an active river- 
trade, and is noted for its great cattle and horse 
fairs. Pop. (1875) 15,701 ; (1890 ) 21,646. See 
Runde’s OldenhnrgiscJie Chromic (3d ed. 1863). 

Oldenburg, Henry, a native of Bremen, born 
in 1626, was consul for his native city in London 
during the period of the Long Parliament and the 
protectorship of Cromwell. Besides being tutor 
to Lord Henry O’Brien and Lord William Caven- 
dish, he was elected one of the very first members 
of tlie Royal Society, and, as assistant-secretary, 
edited its Transactions from 1664 to 1677, main- 
taining an extensive correspondence with Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Bayle, and many other learned men of 
tlie age. Milton also knew him, and addressed 
him in the Ejhstolce Familiares. Oldenburg died 
at Charlton, near Greenwich, in August 1678. 

Oldliam, a parliamentary, municipal, and 
county borough of Lancashire, on the Wedlock, 

7 miles NE. of Manchester, 5 SSE. of Rochdale, 
and 38 ENE. of Liverpool. It lias grown since 
1760 from a small village, such giowth being due 
to its proximity to the Lancashire coalfields end 
to the marvellous extension of its cotton manufac- 
tures. It lias nearly 300 mills, with more than 
12 million spindles, which consume one-fifth of the 
total imports of cotton from abroad ; and the other 
manufactures include fustians, velvets, silks, hats 
(once a leading industry), cords, &e., besides huge 
weaving-machine works, one employing 7000 hands. 
Tlie town-ball (1841) is a good Grecian edifice, 
enlarged in 1879 at a cost of £29,000 ; and there 
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are the lyceum (1854-80), a school of science 
and art (1865), public baths (1854), an infirmary 
(1870-77), ami the Alexandra Park of 72 acres 
(1865). Oldham received its, charter of incorpora- 
tion in 1849. It was enfranchised by the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and returns two members, the parlia- 
mentary borough (which extends into Ashton- 
under- Lyne parish) covering 10J sq. in., the muni- 
cipal only 7*. Pop. of the former (1881) 152,513 ; 
of the latter (1S01) 12,024; (1841) 42,595; (18S1) 
111,343; (1890) 146,716. 

oidliaillia, a genus of fossils of unknown 
affinities met with in the Cambrian system. Old- 
liamia assumes various forms, sometimes consist- 
ing of short radiating branches or umliels, which 
spring at regular intervals from a central thread- 
like axis ; at other times the branches radiate in 
all directions from a central point. Borne palae- 
ontologists have supposed the fossil to he a Ser- 
tularian zoophyte ; others have referred it to the 
polyzoa ; while yet others think it may lie a sea- 
weed. Possibly it is not a fossil at all, hut merely 
an inorganic structure. 

Oldhaven Beds, See Eocene System. 

Oldmixoii, .John (1673-1742), author of dull 
histories of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, and of works on logic and rhetoric, is 
known chieily as one of the heroes of Pope's 
Dunciad. 

Old Mortality, See Paterson ( Robert). 

Old Point Comfort, a village and watering- 
place of Virginia, at the mouth of James River, on 
Hampton Roads, is the site of Fortress Monroe. 

Old Ited Sandstone and Devonian 

System, the name given to certain series of strata 
that are intermediate in age between the Silurian 
and Carboniferous systems. These, known respec- 
tively as 1 Old Rod Sandstone’ and ' Devonian,’ are 
nowhere seen together, but the one is believed to 
he the equivalent of the other, 

Old llcil Sandstone, — This series, which underlies 
the Carboniferous system, was so called to distin- 
guish it from another set of red sandstones which 
rests upon the Carboniferous strata, and was for- 
merly known as the New Med Sandstone (see 
Permian, and Triassic). In the British Islands 
the Old Red Sandstone is confined to Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. In Scotland it comprises two 
groups of strata, the upper resting unconfonnably 
on the lower. The lower group attains a great 
thickness (20,000 feet as a maximum), and con- 
sists of coarse red, gray, brown, and purplish and 
sometimes yellowish sandstones, gray ilagstoncs, 
clays, and shales, coarse conglomerates, and local 
beds of limestone and corns Lone. Associated with 
these strata are interbedded lavas (porphy rites, 
diabase, &c.) and tuffs, which in some regions 
(Sidlaws, Uchils, Pent-lands, Cheviots, Ayrshire, 
Cvc. ) reach several thousand feet in thickness. The 
fossils of tlie Lower Okl Red Sandstone consist 
chieily of fishes and crustaceans and badly -preserved 
plants, which are mostly lycopodiaceous. In Lanark- 
shire a thin bed of shale in the group has yielded 
a few Upper Silurian fossils. The upper group 
comprises red sandstones, clays, conglomerates, 
and breccias, the sandstones in some areas being 
gray, yellow, or white. Few fossils occur, and 
these are chiefly the remains of ganoid fishes. In 
Arran the group contains a limestone which has 
yielded marine Carboniferous fossils. In some 
places this group passes upwards conformably into 
the lower member of the Carboniferous system. 

In Wales the Old Red Sandstone appears to 
graduate downwards into the Upper Silurian, and 
to be likewise conformable with the overlying 
Carboniferous strata. In Ireland, as in Scotland, 


there appears to be an unconformity between ti, e 
upper and lower groups of the series, the former 
passing conformably upwards into the Carbonifer- 
ous, and the latter (MJlengariff Grits’) graduating 
downwards into the Upper Silurian. 

In Scotland the Old Red Sandstone strata aie 
developed cliielly in the Lowlands, but here and 
there they rise to considerable elevations. They 
(lank the Palaeozoic strata of the southern up- 
lands and the Highlands, atul are probably more or 
less continuous underneath the overlying Carbon- 
iferous strata throughout the whole breadth of 
central Scotland. Other wide areas occur in the 
lower basin of the Tweed, along the holders of the 
Moray Firth, in Caithness, Orkney Islands, &c. 
In Wales the Old Rod Sandstone is well developed 
in the region watered by the Usk and the Wye. 
In Ireland it is met with chiefly in the west and 
south-west. 

Devonian. — In Devon and Cornwall we meet 
with a very different series of strata occupying the 
same stratigraphical position as the Old Red Band- 
stone. The Devonian strata pass up conformably 
into the Carboniferous system, hut the base of the 
series is not seen, so that the relation of Lhe strata 
to the Silurian is not known. The English 
Devonian probably does not exceed 10,000 or 12,000 
feet in thickness. Tt consists of three groups 
(Lower, Middle, and Upper), the rocks being prin- 
cipally gray and brown slates, brown, yellow, 
red, and purple sandstones, grits, conglomerates, 
calcareous slates, and limestones. The calcareous 
members of the series are generally well charged 
with fossils of marine types, and are developed 
chiefly in tiro middle group. 

Devonian locks occupy wide areas at the surface 
on the Continent. They appear in the north of 
France, and extend from the Bonlonnais eastwards 
through Belgium to Westphalia. In northern 
Russia they extend over more than 7000 miles, and 
crop up along the flanks of the Urals. But the 
areas exposed to view probably bear but a small 
proportion to those which lie lmried underneath 
later formations. In central Europe the strata 
have the |>'eneral aspect of the English Devonian, 
and contain relics of the same marine fauna. In 
Eubsia the strata are remarkable for showing alter- 
nations of calcareous and arenaceous rocks— the 
former of which contain an assemblage of fossils of 
n Devonian facies, while the latter are charged 
with the remains of a fish fauna resembling that of 
the Scottish Old Red Sandstone. Tt may he noted 
that volcanic rocks are here and there associated 
with the Devonian strata of central Europe. In 
North America botJi typos of strata appear; the 
arenaceous type occurring in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, while the Devonian type is met with 
iu the state of New York and the Appalachian 
region, and is largely developed in the Mississippi 
basin. 

Life of the Period. — Fucoidal markings are not 
uncommon in the Devonian strata, but land-plants 
rarely occur. These latter, however, are met with 
now and again in the Old Red Sandstone, more 
especially in that of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. The chief forms are tree-ferns and small 
herbaceous ferns, lycopods (lepidodendroids), great 
horsetails (Oalamilos), and sigillarioids. The vege- 
tation would thus appear to have been for the most 
part flowerless. Here and there, however, remains 
of large conifers have been detected. Among the 
lower forms of life that swarmed in the seas of the 
period were rugose and tabulate corals. Of the 
former the most characteristic were Cyathopliylhvm, 
Cystiphyllum, Calceola, &c., while the honeycomb 
corals ( Favosites ) are the most common of the tabu- 
late forms. Echinoderms abounded, especially evin- 
oids ( Cupressocrinus, Cyathoerinns ) and pentrem- 
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itea. Trilobites, which formed so marked a feature 
in the life of the Silurian seas, were now reduced 
in number and variety — among the more notable 
forms being Phacops, Homalonotus, and Bronteus. 
Some of the enrypterids (most of which are small) 
attained a large size, one of these ( Pterygotus ) 
being 15 or 6 feet long. They occur chiefly in 
the Old Red Sandstone. From the same strata in 
North America have conic the remains of insects — 
neuropteroid and orthopteroid wings of ancestral 
forms of May-fly, Ac. Myiiopods have also been re- 
cognised. Brachiopods are among the most common 
Devonian fossils ; indeed this group appears to have 
reached its maximum development in the seas of 
that period. Very characteristic forms are Uncites, 
Stringncephalus, and Rensseleria. Lamellibranchs 
were well represented, some of the notable genera 
being Pterineu, Megalodon, Cuculhea, Avicnla, Ac. 
Tlie marine gasteropoda call for no particular men- 
tion, for they belong chiefly to types which had 
come down from earlier Palteozoie times. One 
may note, however, that the earliest pulmonates 
f Snails, &c.) come fiom the Old Red Sandstone. 
The straight Orthoceras and other old genera of 
cephalopoda continued to flourish, but coifed forms 
(Clymenia, Goniatites) began to predominate in 
Devonian times. From the Old Red Sandstone 
chiefly come the remains of numerous ganoid fishes 
— a group feebly represented in exist lug waters. 
Among these are the placoganoids Cephalaspis, 
Pteraspis, Pteriohthys, and Coccostens, and the 
lepidoganoids Osteolepis, Diplopterus, Holopty- 
cliius, Acanthodcs, Arc. The largest placoga- 
noid was the Dinichthys of North America— the 
armoured head of which was 3 feet in length. 
According to Dr Newberry, this fish was probably 
not less than In feet long, ‘encased in armour, 
and provided with formidable jaws, which would 
have severed the body of a man as easily as be 
bites off a radish.’ Other forms (such as Diptenis, 

, and possibly Phaneroplenron) appear to have rela- 
tions with the modern mud-fish (Ceratodns) of 
Australia. 

It is obvious that in the Old Red Sandstone and 
Devonian we have two distinct types of sedimenta- 
tion ; the two series must have accumulated under 
different physical conditions. The Devonian strata 
are unquestionably of marine origin, while the Old 
Red Sandstone beds are believed to have been 
deposited in large lakes or inland seas. Hence we 
meet with the latter in a few more or less isolated 
basins, while the former extends over enormous 
regions. From the geographical distribution of the 
marine Devonian in Europe we gather that during 
the period in question the sea covered the south of 
England and the north-east of France^ whence it 
extended eastwards, occupying the major portion 
of central Europe, and sweeping north-east through 
Russia, and how much farther we cannot tell. 
North of that sea stretched a wide laud surface, in 
the hollows of which lay great lakes and inland 
seas, which seem now and again to have communi- 
cated with the ocean. Tt was in these broad sheets 
of water that the Old Red Sandstone strata were 
accumulated. Several of these old lakes in Scot- 
land were traversed by lines of volcanoes, the relics 
of which are seen in many of the hill-ranges of the 
central and southern regions of that country. Vol- 
canic action also at the same time manifested itself 
in some parts of Germany, but on a smaller scale 
apparently than in the Scottish area. The land, 
as we have seen, was clothed for the most part 
with a monotonous powerless vegetation, but large 
pines grew on the higher and drier uplands, whence 
they were occasionally carried down by rivers to the 
lakes and seas. Very little is known of the terres- 
trial animal life of the period ; most of the fossils 
met with in the lacustrine sediments of the period 


consisting of (.ire remarkable ganoids and eury- 
pterids already leferred to. These (the fishes 
especially) appear to have abounded in the lakes, 
whence, however, they now ami again descended 
by the rivers to the sea. The general facies and 
the geographical distribution of the life of the 
Devonian and Old Red Sandstone are suggestive of 
genial climatic conditions. Some geologists, how- 
ever, have thought that the coarse breccias and 
conglomerates which occur in the Old Red Sand- 
stone may he indicative of somewhat cohl condi- 
tions ; for these masses have often quite the aspect 
of morainic accumulations. It is possible, there- 
fore, either that local glaciers may nave existed in 
certain regions, or that the temperature may have 
been lowered for some time over wider areas. 
However that may he, the presence of the Devonian 
fauna in the Arctic regions seems to show that the 
temperature of the ocean must have been more 
equable in Devonian times than it is now. 

Old Sarum. See Saiumi. 

Old Style. See Calexdak. 

Ohlys, "William, an industrious bibliographer, 
was a natural son of Dr Ohlys, Chancellor of 
Lincoln, and was horn in 1696. The most of his 
life was spent as a bookseller’s hack He drank 
hard, and soon squandered the pioperty left by his 
father, and when the dissolute old hookworm died 
(April 15, 17fil) he left hardly enough to decently 
bury him. For about ten years Ohlys acted as 
lilnarian to the Earl of Oxfmd, whose valuable 
collection of hooks and MSS. he arranged and 
catalogued, and by the Duke of Norfolk he was 
appointed Norroy King-of-arms. Ilia chief works 
arc The British Librarian (1737, anonymously); a 
Lift of Sir Walter Siilciijh , prefixed to Raleigh's 
History of the. World (1738); The Harlcian Mis- 
cellany (8 vols. 1753), besides many miscellaneous 
literary and bibliographical articles. 

oicaccip, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
consisting of trees and shrubs, with opposite leaves, 
and flowers in racemes or panicles. Nearly 150 
species are known, mostly natives of temperate 
countries. Among them are the olive, lilac, privet, 
phillyrea, fringe tree, Ac. Between some of these 
there is a great dissimilarity, so that this order is 
apt to be regarded as a very heterogeneous group ; 
hut the real affinity of the species composing it is 
manifested by the fact that even those which seem 
most unlike can be grafted one upon another, as 
the lilac on the olive. Hitter, astringent, and 
tonic properties are prevalent in this order. 

Oleander {Hcrittm), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Apocynacem. The species are ever- 
green shrubs with leathery leaves, which are oppo- 
site or in threes ; the flowers in false umbels, 
terminal or axillary. The Common Oleander (A. 
oleander), a native of the south of Europe, the 
north of Africa, and manj- of the wanner temperate 
parts of Asia, is frequently planted in temperate 
countries as an ornamental shrub, and is not un- 
common in Britain as a window-plant. It has 
beautiful red, or sometimes white flowers. Tbe 
English call it Rose Bay, and the French Rose 
Laurel [Lauricr Rose). It attains a height of eight 
or ten feet. Its flowers give a splendid appearance 
to many rains in the south of Italy. It delights 
in moist situations, and is often found near streams. 
All parts of it contain a hitter and narcotic-acrid 
juice, poisonous to men and cattle, which flows out 
as a white milk when young twigs are broken off. 
Cases of poisoning have occurred by children eating 
its flowers, and even by the use of the wood for 
sprits or skewers in roasting meat. Its exhalations 
are injurious to those who remain long under their 
influence, particularly to those who sleep under it. 
A decoction of the leaves or bark is much used in 
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the south of Franco as a wash to cure cutaneous 
maladies. A. odoratum, an Indian species, has 
larger flowers, which are very fragrant. A r . pis- 
cidium (or Eschrdtum pisritUinn ), a perennial 



climher, a native of the Khasia Hills, has a very 
fibrous hark, the fibre of which is used in India 
as hemp. The steeping of the sterna in ponds kills 
fish. 

Oleaster. See Em? acinus. 

Ole Bull. See Ecu, 

Olefiant, Gas, or Ethylene, C S H„ is the 
most abundant illuminating constituent in coal- 
gas. It may he obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal, hut more readily by the action of 
sulphuric acid on alcohol. It is a colourless gas 
with a faint odour, hut little soluble in water or 
alcohol. It may he liquefied by cold and pressure. 
With air it forms a powerfully explosive mixture, 
which, on being burned, yields water and carbonic 
acid gas. When mixed with an equal volume of 
chlorine, and kept cool and in the dark, the two 
gases unite, with the production of drops of an oily 
liquid called Hutch Liquid (q.v. ). 

Olefines. See Hydrocarbons. 

Oleic. Acid is one of the acids present in olive, 
almond, and other oils, in which it is united to 
glycerine. At temperatures aliove 57° (14° C.) it 
exists as a colourless limpid fluid, of an oily con- 
sistence, devoid of smell and taste, and (if if lias 
not been exposed to air) exerting no action on 
vegetable colours. At 40° (4-4° C.) it solidifies into 
a linn, white, crystalline mass, and in this state it 
undergoes no change in the air ; hut when fluid it 
readily absorbs oxygen, becomes yellow and rancid, 
and exhibits a strong acid reaction with litmus 
paper. It is very difficult to obtain the acid in a 
state of purity, 'in consequence oE the readiness 
with which it oxidises. It is obtained in a crude 
form, as a secondary product, in the manufacture 
of stearin candles; hut when the pure acid is 
required a lengthy process, starting with almond 
oil, must he adopted. Oleic acid forms normal (or 
neutral) and acid salts; hut the first compounds of 
this class that require notice are the normal salts 
of the alkalies, These are all soluble, and by the 
evaporation of their aqueous soluLion form soaps. 
Oleate of potash forms a soft soap, which is the 
chief ingredient in Naples soap ; while oleate of 
soda is a hard soap, which enters largely into the 
composition of Marseilles soap. Of recent years a 
large number of oleates have come into use in 


medicine, which depend for their activity on the 
remarkable ease with which they are absorbed la- 
the skin. Such are the oleates of zinc, mercurv 
lead, tin, morphia, &e., which, in this form, nr 0 - 
duce more rapid results than when applied as' oint- 
ments. 

Olcill is a compound of oleic acid with glycer- 
ine, and constitutes the lmlk of olive-oil. Alnn^ 
with it are associated stearin and pahnitin° 
similar compounds of stearic and palmitic acids 
with glycerine. 

OleilUK, a genus of Cambrian trilohites highly 
characteristic of the upper members of the system." 

Oleograph. This is a name given to an 
ordinary chromo- lithograph which has been 
‘ roughed ’ after printing, mounted on canvas, 
and varnished so as to imitate an oil-paintiw. 
See LiTiroriRArirY. ‘ 

Oleomargarine. See H utter. 

Oleometer, or ElAIOMETER, an areometer or 
balance for ascertaining the densities of fixed oils. 
It consists of a very delicate thermometer-tube 
the hull) being large in proportion to the stein, so 
weighted and graduated ns to adapt it to the 
densities of the leading fixed oils. On the scale L 
marked the principal oils of commerce, with their 
specific gravity opposite. The standard tempera- 
ture of the oleometer is 50° E. Those in general 
use arc (.lobby’s anil Lefebre’s oleometers, Fisher's 
oil-balance, and Brix's areometer for lighter liquids. 

©l«5ron (anc. infants), an island lying 2 to 10 
miles oil' the west coast of France, ami forming 
part of the department of CharenLe-Iiifdrieuic, It 
is 19 miles long by about 5 broad, and is unusually 
fertile. Pop. 17,720, mostly Protestants. Oil Citron 
are the port of Lo Chlifceaii, and the small towns of 
St Pierre d’Oleron and St Georges d’Oldion. 

The Lairs ar Juduments of Ol&ron were a code ol 
maritime law compiled at the instance of Eleanor 
of Guienne before she married Henry II. of Eng- 
land, modelled on the Book of the Consulate of 
the Sea (a maritime code regulating commerce in 
the Levant), hut drawn from the decisions of the 
maritime court of Oleron, in the duchy of Guienne, 
It was intended for the use of mariners in the 
Atlantic waters, was introduced into England in the 
end of the 12lli century and into Flanders in the 
13th. The usages ami decisions upon which it was 
based were those observed in the wine and oil trade 
between Guienne and the ports of England, Nor- 
mandy, and Flanders, An English translation was 
published as Butter of the Sea, by T. Petytin 1536. 
Sec International' Law. 

Olga, St, a saint of the Russian Church, wife of 
the Scandinavian (Varangian) Duke Igor of Kieff, 
who, after her husliand’s death (946), governed 
during the minority of her son, till 955, There- 
after she repaired to Constantinople, and was 
baptised, assuming the name of Helena. Retain- 
ing to Russia, she laboured with much zeal for the 
propagation of her new creed. After her death 
(968) she was canonised, and is now held in high 
veneration in the Russian Church. Her festival is 
hold on July 21. 

Olib’anuin, a gum-resin which flows from 
incisions in several species of Boswellia, growing 
on hare limestone rocks in the mountains of 
Somali Land and the south of Arabia. _ These 
trees send their roots to a great depth into the 
crevices of the rock (see BosWELLIA ; and an 
exhaustive memoir on this gum -resin by Sir George 
Bird-wood, published in the Linnean Transactions, 
xxvii. p. 111). Olibanum is the Lebonah of the 
Hebrews, Libanos or Libanotos of the Greeks, 
Thus of the Romans, of all which terms the ordinary 
English translation is Frankincense (q.v,). It 
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occurs in commerce in semi-transparent yellowish 
tears and masses; has a hitter nauseous, taste; is 
hard, brittle, and capable of being pulverised ; and 
diffuses a strong aromatic odour when burned. It 
was formerly used in medicine, chiefly to restrain 
excessive mucous discharges ; but its use for such 
purposes is now rare. It sometimes enters as an 
ingredient into stimulating plasters. It is chielly 
employed for fumigation, and is used as incense 
in Roman Catholic churches and Indian temples. 
Its odour is obnoxious to mosquitoes and other 
insects. The inner layers of the hast of B. frcrcanu 
are transparent, resembling oiled paper, and are 
used by the natives for writing on. Aden is the 
ureat port where it is chiefly received. The imports 
there in 188S were 16,248 cwt. of ordinary olibanum 
and 3600 cwt. of that teimed Maycti, the name 
of the port from which it is rcceiied in Somali 
Land. This is the produce of B. frercana, and 
much resembles Tacamnhac. The exports of oli- 
banum from Aden in 1888 were 23,000 cwt. Tn 
India, where it is much used, the imports increase 
year by year, and reached 20,880 cwt. in 1SS8. 
tluine is sent to China, and about 17,000 cwt. 
comes to England, valued at about £41,000. 

Olifant River, a forked stieam of Cape 
Colony, rises in the mountains north-east of Cape- 
town, and, after a north-westerly couise of 150 
miles, enters the Atlantic. Area of diainage 
basin, 13,000 Hq. m.— Another stream hearing the 
same name rises in the Transvaal, and goes east to 
join the Limpopo. 

Oligarchy (oligos, ‘few,’ and archo, ‘Igoveru’), 
a term applied by Greek political writers to that 
perversion of an aristocracy in which the efforts of 
the dominant and ruling party are chiefly devoted 
to their own aggrandisement and the extension of 
their power and privileges. Thus it bears the same 
relation to aristocracy that despotism does to 
monarchy and ochlocracy to democracy. 

Olig'oceue System. The British strata 
belonging to this system occur only in Hampshire, 
the Isle of Wight, and Devonshire. The series is 
as follows : 

4, Hempstead Beds : frusli- water mails anil clays overlaid by 
marine suplarmn clays. About 200 feet. 

3. B em bridge Beds marls and limestone ; fresh- water below, 
estuarine above. About 110 fret. 

2. Osborne Beds : fiesli- water clays, marls, .sands, and lime- 
stone. About 100 feet. 

1. Headon Beds : variable series of clays, marls, bands, anil 
limestones. The lower division is of fresh- and brackish- 
water origin; the middle partly mm hie, partly fresh- water; 
the upper fresh* water. About 160 feet. 

Usually included as Oligocene are the lacustrine 
beds of Bovoy Tracey in Devonshire, consisting of 
sands and clays with lignites. Between the basalt- 
beds that compose the denuded plateaus of Antrim 
and the Timer Hebrides (Mull, &c. ) occur thin 
layers of clay and lignite — the so-called leaf-beds — 
which are probably of the same age. 

Foreign Equivalents .— Oligocene strata, chiefly 
of fresli- and brackish-water origin, hut containing 
intercalations of marine beds, overlie the Eocene 
of the Paris basin and that of Belgium. They like- 
wise appear in Germany, where they form the 
oldest Tertiary deposits — no Eocene having yet 
been detected in that region. The German Oligo- 
cene is mainly of fresh- water origin in its lower and 
upper portions, while marine deposits predominate 
in the middle of the series. It is noted for its 
beds of lignite or brown coal. In Switzerland the 
Oligocene attains a thickness of several thousand 
feet, chiefly conglomerates and sandstones, known 
as Molasse , and mostly of fresh-water origin ; the 
basal portions, however, are marine and brackish- 
water. Other areas of fresh-water Oligocene more 
or less notable are met with in Alsace, Breisgau, 


and Wnrtemlieig. In Auvergne, cent ini France, 
lacustrine deposits of the same age are well 
developed, and, like inm>t of Lbe Oligocene strata, 
have yielded gteat numbers of oiganic leinaiu-. 

Life of the Period . — The flora of Oligucenc times 
was abundant and varied. Palm- tiers (Salmi, 
Flabellaria), both large and miulII, seem to have 
grown over all Eui ope. Amongst eonifeis neve 
various American types (Libucedrus, Chaimccy- 
paris. Sequoia, Taxodinm) and other forms, such 
as Glyptostrobus, like O. ketervph i/lltts of Japan 
and China, Widdringtonia, a genus now found 
only in South Africa and Madagascar. There were 
also proteaceous plants (Dryandra) of Australian 
affinities, and species of custanl-apple, gmn-tiee, 
spindle- tree, maple, acacia, mimosa, lotus, aialia, 
camphor-tree, cinuainon-tiee, evergreen oak, laurel, 
&e., besides such familiar forms as larch, horn- 
beam, elder, elm, poplar, walnut, &e. Evergreens 
were the pievalent forms. The invertebrate fauna 
needs hut little notice. Amongst notable molluscs 
were volutes, cowries, olives, cmie», spindle shells, 
&e. CeritUhuu was particularly plentiful in the 
estuaries of the period ; while laniellibrauclis weie 
well represented by modem types of marine and 
fresh-water habitats. Amongst the biuls common 
in Europe weie paroquets, trogons, marabouts, 
cranes, flamingoes, ibises, pelicans, eagles, secretary- 
birds, sand-grouse, &c. At the beginning of the 
period many mammals of extinct types lived in 
Europe, such as Paheotlierium and Aucbitlierium, 
smvivals from the Eocene ; certain transitional 
forms of ungulates, such as Caiiiotherium (a small 
animal somewhat resembling the living eheviotains 
in outwunl appearance), Xipliodon (a slenderly 
built deer-like animal ), and Anoplotlierium (a long- 
tailed animal about the size of an ass, with two 
toes on each foot) ; various tapivoid animals, small 
rhinoceroses, Hyatnodon (a carnivore), also forms 
of squirrel, civet, martin, mole, musk-iat, &c. 

Physical Conditions.— During' Oligocene times a 
wide land surface appears to have extended over 
all the British area. In the legion lying between 
what is now Antrim and the west coast of 
Scotland great fissure-eruptions took place, and 
sheet after sheet of basalt was poured out, so as 
eventually to form broad plateaus that extended 
nurtlnvauls beyond Skye. In the intervals between 
successive eruptions these plateaus became clothed 
with vegetation, the debris of which has been here 
and there preserved in the deposits of shallow lakes 
that dotted the surface of the volcanic country. It 
is probable that at this time there was land- 
connection between Europe and North America 
by way of the Faroe Islands and Iceland, in both 
of which tracts similar basaltic plateaus occur, 
containing intercalated layers of lignite, &c. like 
those of Antrim and the Western Islands of Scotland. 
The Oligocene strata of the south of England and 
the Franco-Belgian area are evidence that the sea 
or estuarine waters which occupied that region in 
Eocene times (see Eocene System) were gradu- 
ally silted up. In Germany there existed great 
fresh-water lakes, fringed by wide marsh-lands and 
by dense forests of a subtropical character. As the 
lakes became partially silted or dried up vegetation 
encroached upon their deserted beds, only to be 
buried under fresh accumulations of sand and 
mud when the water had again risen. That these 
lakes w r ere now and again in direct communication 
with the sea is shown by the occurrence of thick 
layers of marine origin intercalated amongst the 
fresh-water beds. For some time, indeed, the 
lacustrine areas were entirely usurped by the sea, 
which may have entered them fiom submerged 
regions in the east of Europe. In Switzerland, in 
like manner, we have evidence of changing con- 
ditions. At first the sea covered a considerable 
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portion of the country, hut eventually it dis- 
appeared, and its place was taken l>y a series of 
blackish- water lagoons and fresh-water lakes. The 
deposits accumulated in those lakes now form con- 
siderable mountains at tlie base of the Alps ( Uigi, 
Uussberg). In central France, as in Ilennany, 
lacustrine conditions were characteristic of tire 
period, one or more great lakes having occupied a 
considerable area in Auvergne. In southern 
Europe the Mediterranean had withdrawn from 
wide regions which were deeply submerged by it in 
Eocene times, but it still covered a more extensive 
area than at present. The climate of the Oligocene 
period was uniformly genial, hut hardly so tropical 
as that of the preceding period. See Eocene 
(System. 

Oiigoclasc. See Felspar. 

Oliiultl. a city of Brazil, I miles NE. of Per- 
nambuco. Pop. 7OU0. 

Olipliiiuf, Laureate, traveller, novelist, and 
mystic, was horn in 1829, son of Sir Anthony 
Oliphant, Chief-justice of Ceylon. In early youth 
he travelled with Jung Bahadur to Nepal, and 
after his lotum was admitted a member of the 
Scottish hai, and later of tho English bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn. His lirst work, A Journey tv 
Kkatnmnda (1832), was followed by The lluLmn 
Shores of the Pinch Sea (1833), the fruit of liis 
travels in linssia in 1832, He npxt became priwite 
secretary to the Earl of Elgin, Governor-general of 
Canada, whom later lie accompanied on his special 
embassy to China, thus (hiding material for his 
hooks ’Minnesota and the Far IITst (1835) and. I 
Narrative of the Earl of Ely inn Mission to China 
and Japan in 1857-511 ( 18(i0 ). In 1861, while 
acting as Charge d’Alfaires in Japan, lie was 
severely wounded by assassins, and consequently 
resigned his post. From 1803 to 1868 lie sat in 
parliament for the Stirling burghs. Ilai ing become 
profoundly iiillneneed by certain peculiar religious 
opinions, ' he renounced London society, joined 
for a time the community of T. L. Harris (cpv. ) 
in the United States, and dually settled at Haifa I 
(q.v.) in Palestine. He died tit Twickenham, I 
Mil December 1888. The religious opinions of his 
later years he gave to the world in Si/ni/mi umata 
(1S80) and Scientific Helttjivn (1888), ns well as in 
his novel Masollani (1886), while they already 
framed the background of his earlier novel, Altivra 
Pcto (18811). Oliphant, when he subjected liis 
intellect to occultism, brought a bright career to 
an abrupt conclusion, and Hung away a rare literary 
endowment. His Piccadilly (1,870) was a hook of j 
altogether exceptional promise, bright with wit, 
delicate irony, ami, above all, individuality ; lmt 
its promise was never fulfilled. 

Other books of Oliphant’s 1 x 010 The Transcaucasian 
Campaign under Omar Pasha (1856) ; Patriots amt 
Filibusters (1860) ; The Land of (Ulead (1881); Traits i 
and Travesties, Social ami Political (1882) ; The Land \ 
of Khcmi (1882) ; Haifa (1887) ; and lipisodis in a Life 1 
of Adventure (1887). See liis Life by Mrs Oliphant. ' 1 

Oliphant, Miss Mahoaret (nee Wilson), 1 
one of the most distinguished of modern female ! 
novelists, was horn in 1828 at Wallyford, near 
Musselburgh, Midlothian. In 1816 she pub- 
lished her first work, Passu yes in the Life of 
Mrs Margaret Maitland, which instantly won 
attention and approval. Its most distinctive 
charm is the tender humour and insight which 
regulate its exquisite delineation of Scottish life and 
character at once in their higher and lower levels. 
This work was followed liy Caleb Field (I860), 
Merlcland (1850), Adam Graeme (1852), Murry 
Muir (1853), Magdalen Hepburn (1851), Lilliesleuf 
(1853), and Katie Stewart (1852), The Quiet Heart, 

( 1851), Zttidec ( 1853), the last three of which origin- 


ally appeared in succession in Pinch wood’s Mum 
zinc. Though these aie of somewhat raiious merit 
in all of them tho peculiar talent of the writer i- 
marked. They are rich in the minute detail whit! 
is dear to the womanly mind ; have nice and subtle 
insights into cliaractei, alhnour of ipuiet liimiout 
and frequent traits of delicacy and pathos in tin 
ticatmcnt of tin' gentler emotions. It was, howevei 
by the Chronicles of CitrUnyfurd (first published 
in PI ael wood's, 1861-64) that her reputation as a 
novelist was fii.sl secured. In the tiist of them" 
The Doctor's Family, the character of little Netn 
the heroine, vivifies the whole work, and may rank 
j as an oiiginal creation. The next in the 'series, 

! Salem Chajiri, perhaps indicates a wider and incne 
vigorous giasp than is to he found in any othei 
work of the authoress. Certain of the unloveliei 
features of English dissent, as exhibited in a small 
provincial community, are here graphically sketched 
and adapted with admirable skill to Hie purposes 
of fiction. After 11101 0 than fmty jeais of no\ el- 
; writing Mrs (HiphaiiL's powers show no decadence. 

! She still possesses the old art of interesting her 
| readers; there is still the same fidelity to truth in 
| (lie minor details of her novels. Mrs Oliphant has 
been resident at Windsor for many years. A ciiil 
list pension of FIDO was conferr ed upon her in 1868. 

I Her other winks include A;nica(1866); Muilon no Mum 
(1866); Tin MtmUtr's Wife (18(19); John nml Thru 
Profilers (1870); Si/nire Arden (1871); Umbra (1872); 
A Lose in J’niu (1874); Pintle Junior (1876); The 
Primrose Path (1878); Within the Precincts (1879); Hi 
that Will Nut 11(1111 He May (1880 ) ; In Trust (1882); 
Tin Ladus J. injures and It was a Lonr and his Lass 
(1883) ; Hester, The Wizard’s Son, and Sir Tom 1 1884); 
Madam and Two Star us of the Seen and Unseen (1885), 
House Dirulul against Itself ( 1886 ) ; .1 Country GdUU- 
until and Tin Sun of his Fatlur (1887) ; The Second &im 
and Jo cci (1888); Neighbours on the Grien, Lady Cue, 
and A Poor Ginthniuu (1889); The Villa's Vant/hUr 
and Kirstun (189U), Her more important contribu- 
tions to general literature have been Life of Edward 
in inn (LS62) ; Hislurif.il Sketches of the lltitm of George 
II. (1869) ; St Francis of Assisi (1.871); Memoir of the 
Comte de MontnlnnUrt (1872); The Muhins of Flomm 
(1876) ; Print (1878) ; The Literary History of Flight nd, 
from 1790 to 1825 (1882) ; A Littli Pilgrim : in the Umun 
(1882); The Makers of Venice (1888); Dante and tier- 
runtis in the sulks of ‘Foreign Classics fur English 
lhauhiTa,’ for winch she has also acted as editor ; Uluiiuir 
of Principal Tulloch (1888); Itoi/al Edinburgh (1890) ; 
and Life of Laurence Oliphant (1891). 

Olivarez, Ua.spaud he Guzman, Count op, 
Duke of San Luoar, the favourite of Philip IV. of 
Spain, was horn on January 6, 1587. at Home, 
where his father was ambassador. lie belonged to 
a distinguished hut impoverished family, received 
a learned education, and became the friend of 
Philip IV., his confidant in his amours, and after- 
wards liis prime-minister, in which capacity he 
exercised almost unlimited power for twenty-two 
years. Olivarez showed ability for government ; 
lmt his constant endeavour was to wring money 
fium the country that lie might canv on wars 
against Portugal, France, and the Netherlands. 
TIis attempts to rob the people of llieir tinie- 
lioiioiircd prh ileges provoked insurrections in 
Catalonia and Andalusia, anil roused the Portu- 
guese to shake off the Spanish yoke in 1640. _ llut 
the continued ill-success of the arms of Spain at 
length thoroughly roused the nation, and tho king 
was obliged to dismiss liis favourite in 1643. He 
wuh ordered to retire to Toro (Zamora), and died 
there, 22(1 July 1645. See De la ltocea, Histuirc 
dn Ministire dn Conitc-Duc iVOlimrcu ( 1673). 

Olive ( Oleu ), a genus of trees and shrubs of the 
natural order Oleacere, having opposite, evergreen, 
leathery leaves, w r liich are generally entire, smooth, 
and rniiiut el v scaly. The general character of the 
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t'emii' i- well illustrated, by the accompanying cut. 
The species are widely distributed in the w.irurei 
temperate parts of the globe. The Common Olive 
( 0 . a), a native of Syria and other Asiatic 

conn tries, is in iLs wild state a thorny slnnb oi 
small tree, but through cultivation becomes, a tree 
of 20 to HO feet high, destitute of .spines. It attains 
a prodigious age ; some plantations, as those at 
Teiui, in Italy, are supposed to have existed from 



Common Olivo ( Ohu Enro/um ), Branch m Flower : 
n, ripe fruit ; b, section ot 'Him* slimung atom 
( Bentley nml Tinni’ii.) 

the time of Pliny. Some trees in Turkey are 
credited with an age of 1200 years. There are two 
varieties of the common olive, one having narrow, 
willow-like leaves, gray green above and silvery 
below, In the other the leaves are similar in ail 
respects, only much broader. Tire latter has also 
much the larger fruit of the two, but the oil it yields 
is rank and coarse to the palate, and is rarely used 
on the Continent out of Spain, in which country' it is 
the variety chielly cultivated. The narrow-leaved 
variety is preferred by the French and Italian 
olive-growers, the more bland and agreeable oil 
from which is better appreciated, especially liy the 
British. Olive-oil may tm said to form the cream 
and the butter ol Spain and Italy, as it takes tire 
place of those products of milk in the cookery and 
table uses of those countries. Being highly nutri- 
tious, it is also regarded as more wholesome than 
animal fats in warm climates. The finest quality of 
olive-oil is obtained from Leghorn. The oil is con- 
tained in the tlesliy part of the fruit — not in the 
seed — from which it is extracted by pressure. The 
fruit when ripe is crushed to a paste. It is then 
put into woollen bags and subjected to pressure 
moderately. Thus is obtained in considerable 
quantity the finest quality of oil, which is named 
‘Virgin Oil.’ The pulp is then moistened with 
water and again pressed, the result being an oi! of 
inferior quality, yet quite fit for table purposes. A 
further residue of oil is extracted from the pulp 
after it has been steeped in water ; but it is only fit 
for soap-making and other manufacturing purposes 
(see Oils, ami Cotton-seed Oil)- Unripe olives 
are pickled both fur consumption in the countries 
in which they are grown and for exportation to 
other countries. The best pickled olives come from 
Genoa and Marseilles to England, but quantities 
are also imported from Languedoc, Leghorn, and 
Naples. They are eaten abroad before meals 
as a whet to the appetite, and in England at 
dessert with wine to restore the palate and as a 


digestive. Dried olives are also used for the 
same purposes, as well as pickled olives. The 
wood is much pii/.ed by eabinct-makeis, being 
beautiful in colour and grain, and capable of 
taking a fine polish ; that of the loot is most in 
demand for the making of .simlf-boxc' and orna- 
ments. 

The olive has been cultivated in the East from 
the remotest times, is associated with much mythi- 
cal hue, and has been regaided in all ages as the 
bounteous gift of heaven, as the emblem of peace 
and plenty, and the highest leuard that could be 
given to the honourable ami the brave. The aiea 
devoted to nlive-cultme in Italy is stated at about 
2| million acies, and the total production of olive- 
oil is some 90 million gallons. The olive is also 
largely cultivated in Turkey nml the Levant, in 
Morocco and Tripoli, ns well us Spain ; and some 
attention is being paid to its cultme in South 
Australia. It grows luxuriantly in Chili, whither it 
was brought by the Spaniards. Jesuit missionaries 
introduced it into Mexico in the 17th century, and 
into California, where it grows freely. It has abo 
been grown in Flotilla and other southern slates. 
The culture of the olive has been attempted in Eng- 
land, but without success. Against south walls 
it lives, with sligltl protection in winter, in the 
neighbourhood of London, and in the same way it 
produce' ft nit in exceptionally favourable season' 
in Devonshire; but it is generally mi'iiitcd to the 
British climate. Even in those countries in which 
its culture may he profitably pursued the tree i' 
somewhat fastidious as to soil, aspect, and position. 
It does not succeed well in elevated situations, pre- 
fers sloping ground facing and not far removed 
from the sea, and thrives best in caleareoub soil. 
It is very generally propagated by suckers, but 
where great care is bestowed on it inarching is 
practised. It bears an abundant crop only once in 
several years. There are other species of Olen more 
remarkable for the hardness and usefulness of their 
timber than for their fruits. 0. rcrrwosu, 0. ci /pen- 
xix, and V. laurifuUu, tintin'* oi the Cap eofliootl 
Hope, are small trees or shrubs with wood of such 
density and toughness, as to rival in strength and 
clui ability iron itself, and they arc all named Iron-- 
wood by the colonists. The fruit of some of these 
is eatable. The fruit of 0. americutw is also eat- 
able. The Fragrant Olive of Japan and China— 
0. ( Osmanthti » of some) frugnuit,— is a handsome 
slnub with sweet-scented ilovvers, which are said to 
be used by the ( Jiinese for flavouring some kinds 
of tea. See A. T. Marvin, The 01m: its Culture 
in Theory ami Practice (San Francisco, 1S8B); and 
United States Consular Report (1S90). 

Olive, Princess, the title assumed in 1820 by 
an impudent pretender, Mis Olivia Sevres, who 
claimed to have been horn at Warwick on 3d April 
1772, the granddaughter of the Rev. Dr Wilmot, 
her mother being his only daughter, her father 
Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, the young- 
est brother of George III. In 1791 she had married 
John Thomas Series, painter, but had separated 
from him iu 1803 ; and between 1805 and 1819 she 
had published ten trashy volumes of poetry and 
fiction. She resembled the royal family, and found 
some people ready to believe her to he really Prin- 
cess of Cumberland and Duchess of Lancaster ; hut 
she died in poverty, within the ‘ rules ’ of the 
King’s Bench, in November 1831. Lavinia, the 
elder of two daughters by her husband (there seems 
to have been at least one son by someone else), 
married Anthony Thomas Ityves, the adopted sou 
of William Combe (‘Dr Syntax’), only, however, 
also to separate. She died 7th December 1871, live 
years after a jury, in Eyves and Hyves v. the 
Attorney-general, had decided that Ulive Serves 
was not the legitimate daughter of the Duke of 
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Cumberland, and that eiglity-two documents pio- 
duced in evidence weie forgeucs. 

Sec the Li. Jo of John Thomas Serres (1S2G) ; j Yules and 
Queries, passim; anil an article by E. Walfoiil in the 
Ueutleman's Magazine for August 1873. 

©Hvt'llitc, a mineral, consisting chiefly of 
arsenic acid and protoxide of copper, with a little 
phosphoric acid and a little water. It is geneudly 
of some dark shade of gieen, sometimes blown or 
yellow. It is found along with different oies of 
copper in Cornwall and elsewhere. It is often 
crystallised in oblique four-sided prisms, of which 
the extremities are acutely bevelled, and the obtuse 
lateral edges sometimes truncated, or in acuta 
double four-sided pyramids ; it is .sometimes also 
spherical, kidney-shaped, columnar, or fibrous, 
which latter variety is known as ivoud-urscniate, 
and is greenish gray in colour. 

Olivcnza, a fortified town of Spain, near the 
Poitiiguese frontier, 20 miles SSW. of JJadajoz. 
Pop. 77d9. 

Oliver, the comrade in aims of Roland (q.v.). 

Olives, Mount op, called also Mount Olivet, 
a limestone lidgc, lying north and south on the 
east side of Jerusalem (q.v.), from which it is sep- 
arated only by the narrow Valley of Jehos.ipluit. 
It is called by the modern Arabs Jehel-al-Tor, and 
takes its familiar name from a magnificent grove 
of olive-trees which mice stood on its western Ihuik, 
hut lias now in gi cat part disappeared. The road 
to Mount Olivet is through St Stephen's (late, 
immediately beyond, at the foot of the bridge 
over the brook ifedron, lies the Carden of (letlise- 
mauo; and the road here parts into two branches, 
northwaids to Galilee, and eastw&ids to Jericho. 
The ridge rises in three principal .summits, that to 
the north being 301 feet above Jerusalem (2725 
above the sea), the central summit, crowned with a 
village (Olivet proper), 28(5, and the third summit 
on the .south 40 feat. David lied from Absalom by 
way of thu Mount of Olives, which was also the 
scone of the idolatums woiship established by 
Solomon. The northern peak is the .supposed 
scene of the appearance of the angels to thu dis- 
ciples after the resurrection, and in remarkable 
in Jewish history as the place on which Titus 
foi med his encampment in the expedition against 
the fated city of Jerusalem. But it is around the 
central peak, which is the Mount of Olives properly 
so called, that all the most sacred associations of 
Christian history converge. On the .summit stands 
the Church of the Ascension, on the site of a 
church built by St Helena; and near it are 
shown the various places where, according to 
tradition, our Lord wept over Jerusalem, where 
the aposLles composed the apostles' creed, where 
our Lord taught tliem thu Lord’s Prayer, &c. Near 
thu Church of the Ascension is a mosque and the 
tomb of a Mohammedan saint. 

OlivetailS, a religions order of the Homan 
Catholic Church, whose full title is the Congrega- 
tion of Onr Lady of Mount Olivet. They are an 
otVahoob of the Benedictine Older (q.v.), and were 
founded in 1313 by Giovanni Tolomei, a native of 
Siena, and professor of Philosophy in the university 
of that city, who believed himself to have been 
miraculously cured of blindness. The order was 
cuntirmcd by pope John XXII., and Tolomei was 
chosen the first general. 

Olivine. See Chrysolite, Igneous Rocks. 

Olla Podri'da (lit., ‘putrid pot’), a Spanish 
national dish, consisting or flesh, fresh and salted, 
poultry, vegetables, &c. , well seasoned with pepper 
and garlic, and slewed together in a closed pot. 
The term is applied figuratively to literary produc- 
tions of very miscellaneous contents. The French 


equivalent is pot-pourri, and thu Scotch hut. ok 
patch, both of which, but especially the former 
are also employed in a figurativ e sense. 

©llemlorrs System, a method of ]eamiu» 
languages, invented by H. G. Ollendorf ( 1803-65 [ 
and designed for those who tench themselves. The 
grammars are meant to giro the student a masteiy 
of the conversational forms of the language "I'aiu- 
matical tides being few. 

©llivicr, Olivier Emile, French statesman, 
was bom at Marseilles on 2d July 1825, anil 
having studied law at Paris, began to practise as 
an advocate in that city. By clever pleading lie 
established a reputation at the bar, and after 1.8(54 
acquired influence a« a member of tlie Legislative 
Assembly. In 1865 the viceioy of Egypt appointed 
him to a high juridical olliee in that country. lint 
lie still took an active interest in French politics 
and in January 1870 Napoleon III. charged him 
Li form a constitutional ministry. But the real 
authority of the ministers was practically nil. 
Olliviei was an unsuspecting tool in the hands of 
the Imperialists. ‘With a light heart ’ lie rnsherl 
his country into the war with Germany, himself to 
lie overthrown, after the first battles, on 9th August. 
He withdrew to Italy. Olliiier has written hooks 
on Lamartine ( 1874) and Thiers (1879), and L’6t/lise 
ct I'fCtut an Uunn/c tin Vatican (2 vols. 1879), 
Principe* et Coiuliiitc ( 1875), Nouveau Manuel de 
Vruit A'cclcsicistnpic Fntncuis (1885), and otheis. 

Olmiitz, a town and fortress of Moravia, 
Austria, on Llm March, 129 miles NNE. of Vienna. 
The country round can he laid under water, and 
dining 1839-75 the old Willis and moalsweie .super- 
seded liy an outer cordon of forts, Chief buildings 
are the Hill-century cathedral (restored 1887); the 
church of St Maurice (1472), whose oigan has 48 
slops and 2342 pipes ; the noble town-hall, with a 
steeple 255 feet high ; the avchiepiscopal palace ; 
and the lofty Trinity column on the Oberriug. 
The former university ( 1581-1855) is reduced to it 
theological faculty, wiLh over 200 students and a 
library of 75,000 volumes. The trade is more im- 
portant than the manufactures. Pop. 20,176. 
Olmiitz, which in 1640 was superseded by Briinn as 
thu capital of Moravia, suffered severely in both 
the Thirty and the .Seven Years’ Wars, In 1848 
Ferdinand I. signed his abdication here. See the 
local history by \V. Mullet (Vienna, 1882). 

Olliey, a pleasant little town of Buckingham- 
shire, on the Ouse, 11 miles \V. by N. of Bcdfaul 
and 10 HE. of Northampton. At the coiner of the 
market-place still .stands tlie house wheie Cowper 
(q.v.) lived from 1767 to 1786, writing with John 
Newton the Ulncy lit/ inns (1779). The place 
besides lias memories of Scott the commentator, 
William Carey, and many more missionaries, 
Brewing and hootmaking are industries. Pop, 2347. 
See Thomas Wright’s Town of Cowper (1886). 

Oloilctz, a government of Russia, bounded W. 
by Finland, NE, by Archangel, and S. by Novgorod 
and St Petersburg. Area, 57,422 sip m. ; pop. 
( 18S3) 327,043. Forests cover 03.1 per cent, of the 
total area. Petrosavodsk is the centre of adminis- 
tration. 

Oloron, a town in the French department of 
Bassos- Pyrenees, on tlie Gave d’Oloron, 22 miles 
by rail TSW. of Pan. It lias two interesting 
Romanesque churches. Pop. 7517. 

Olshauscn, Hermann, theologian, was born 
at Ohieslohe in Holstein, 21st August 1796, studied 
at Kiel and at Berlin under Neandur, and became 
professor at Berlin (1821), Iifinigsbeig (1.827), and 
Erlangen (1834). He died 4tli September 1839. 
His principal work was a complete commentary on 
the New Testament, completed by Ebrurd and 
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TViesinger ( 1830 et snip ; liny, ti am-. I vols. 1S47-49 ; 
rev. etl. 6 vols. New York, 1 H.iG-.jS ). His younger 
brother Justus (1SOO-S2) was a dKUiigui-lied 
Oiientalist; and Theodore ( 1802-69 ) took a piomi- 
uent part in the Sleswick- Holstein rising, 18-kS. 

Olympia, the scene of the celebrated Olympic 
names, is a beautiful valley in Elis, in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, through which nms the river Alpheus. 
A- a national sanctuary of the Greeks, Olympia 
contained, within asmall space, many of the choicest 
treasures of Greek art belonging to all periods 
and states, sncli as temples, monuments, altais, 
theatres, and multitudes of images, statues, and 
votive-offerings of brass and nimble. In the time 
of the elder I’liny there still stood here about 3000 
statues. The Sacred Grove (called the Allis) of 
Ulvmpia enclosed a level space about GBO feet long 
bv' nearly 580 broad, containing the sanctuaries 
connected with tho games. It was linely wooded, 
and in its centre stood a clump of sycamores. 
The Altis was crossed fiom west to east by a read 
called the 1 Pompic Way,’ along which all the pro- 
cessions passed. The Alpheus bounded it on the 
south, the Cladeus, a tributary of the former, on 
the west, and reeky hut gently swelling hills on 
the noith; westward it looked towards the Ionian 
Sea. The most celebrated building was the UUjni- 
neion, or Olympium, dedicated to Olympian Zeus, 
t was designed by the architect Libon of Elis in 
the 6th century B.C., but was not completed for 
more than a century. It contained a colossal 
statue of the goil, the masterpiece of the sculptor 
Phidias, and many other splendid figures ; its 
paintings were the work of Pamenus, a relative 
of Phidias. Next to the Olympieion ranked the 
ffem-um, dedicated to Ilera, the wife of Zens 
and Queen of Heaven, containing the table on 
which were placed the garlands prepared for the 
victors in the games. The Prlapium, the Mctroum, 
the ten Thesauri or Treasuries, built for the recep- 
tion of the dedicatory offerings of the Greek cities, 
the temples of Eileitliyia and Aphrodite also de- 
serve mention. The Stadium and the Hippodrome, 
where the contests took place, stood outside and 
east of the Altis; the Gymnasium and Palmstra 
were also outside and to the west. Explorations 
were undertaken in 1S75 by the German govern- 
ment at an annual expense of £8000, and threw 
much light on the plans of the buildings. Many 
valuable sculptures, bronzes, coins, and other 
objects were discovered. The greatest find was 
the Hermes of Praxiteles, a most beautiful and 
marvellous piece of sculpture. The results of these 
excavations have been published officially in Die 
A usgmbtuujcu zu Olympia (5 vols. 1875— SI, with 
11S plates). 

Olympic games were the most splendid national 
festival of the ancient Greeks, and were celebrated 
every fifth year ill honour of Zens, the father of 
the gods, on the plain of Olympia. Their origin 
goes back far beyond 776 B.C., the year in which 
the custom of reckoning time by Olympiads (q.v.) 
began. We may, however, believe that the games 
became a truly national festival for the first time 
in that year. At first, it is conjectured, only 
Peloponnesians resorted to the Olympic games, 
hut gradually the other Greek states were attracted 
to them, and the festival became Pan-IIcUcnic. 
Originally, and for a long time, none were allowed 
to contend except those of pure Hellenic blood ; 
but after the conquest of Greece by the Romans 
the latter sought and obtained this honour, and 
both Tiberius and Nero figure in the list of Roman 
victors. Women — with one exception, the priestess 
of Demeter Chamyne — were forbidden to be pres- 
ent, on pain of lieing thrown headlong from the 
Typrean Rock. The games were held at the first 
full moon of the summer solstice, when first 


throughout Elis and then threnghimt the ie-t uf 
Greece, lieiahK pioelaimed the ci*— ation of all 
intestine hostilities; while the teiritmy of Elis 
itself was declared inviolable. The competitors 
were required to undergo a preparatoi y tinkling 
for ten mouths in the gjnmaHum at Elis, and 
during the last of these months the gymnasium 
was almost as lmineiously attended as the games 
themselves. Much uncertainty prevails as to the 
manner in which the contests were distributed over 
the different days, Krause (Uhjuq tin, p. JOB) 
suggests the following order : On the liist day the 
great initiatoiy sacrifices weie offered, after which 
the competitors weie propeily classed and ai ranged 
by the judges, and the contests of the tvumpeteis 
took place ; the second day w as set apart foi the 
hoys who competed with each other in foot-iaces, 
wrestling, boxing, the pentathlon, the pankratinn, 
horsc-iaces ; the tliiul and principal day was de- 
voted to the contests of men in font-races of 
different kinds (as, for example, the simple nice, 
once over the course ; the dtaulos, in which the 
competitors had to uni the distance twice ; and the 
dohe/ws, in which they had to run it seven or 
twelve times), wrestling, boxing, the pankrution 
(in which all the povv eis and skill of the combatant-* 
weie exhibited), and the nice of huphtes, or men 
in heavy aimour ; on the fomtli day came off the 
pentathlon (contest of five games— viz. leaping, 
running, throwing the discus, throwing the spear, 
ami wrestling), the chariot arid hoise races, and 
pel haps the contests of the lieialds; the fifth day 
was set apiut for processions, sacrifices, and ban- 
quets to the vietms (called Olympiomkoi), who 
were clowned with a gailand of wild olive-twigs 
cut from a sacred tree which grew in the Altis, and 
presented to the assembled people, each with a 
palm blanch in his hand, while the heralds pro- 
claimed his name, and that uf his father and 
conntiy. On his return home he was received w ith 
extraordinary distinction : songs weie sung in his 
praise ( D of Pindar’s extant lyrics aie devoted to 
Olympionikoi ) ; statues were erected to him, both 
in the Altis anti in his native city ; a place of 
honour was given him at all public spectacles; lie 
was in general exempted from public taxes, and at 
Athens was hoarded at the expense of the state in 
the Prytaneion. The regulation of the games 
belonged to the Eleans, fiom whom were chosen 
the hdlanodilui, or judges, whose number varied. 
At first there were only two, hut as the games 
became more and more national, and consequently 
more mini emus, they were gradually increased to 
ten, sometimes even to twelve. They were 
instructed in their duties for ten months before- 
hand at Elis, and held their office only for one 
year. The officers who executed tlieir commands 
were called alytai, and were under the presidency 
of an alytnrcli. 

See Krause’s Olympia (1838); Biitticher’s Olympia 
(1882); Baumeister’s DenhuSler ; Lalon and Monceaux, 
Itentauratioii dc VOlympic (1889) ; and Curtins and Adler, 
Olympia die Krpbnictc dcr A rvjrahwitjen (1891 ). 

Olympia- capital of Washington state, on a 
peninsula at the south end of Puget’s Sound, some 
65 miles from the Pacific Ocean, and 121 miles by 
rail N. of Portland, Oregon. The Des Chutes 
River, which enters the sound here, provides 
abundant water-power, and the town has Horn and 
saw mills, hoot-factories, &<?. Pop. 3500. 

Olympiad, the name given to the period of 
four years that elapsed between two successive 
celebrations of the Olympic games, a inode of 
reckoning among the Greeks apparently first em- 
ployed systematically by Alexandrian writers in 
the 3d century B.C. It is used only by writers, 
and is never found on coins and very seldom on 
inscriptions. The first recorded olympiad dates 
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from the 21st or 22d of July 776 U.C., and is 
frequently referred to as the Olympiad of 
Goruibu- ; for historians, instead of i efei ring to 
the olympiad by its numbei, fiequently designate 
it by the name of the winner of the foot-iaec 
in the Olympic games belonging to that jieiiod. 
The lirsl year of our piesent era (1 a.ii.) 
corresponded to the last half of the font lb year 
of the 194th with the Hist half of the first rear 
of the 195th olympiad. See Chronology. 

Olympias, the rvife of Philip II., king of 
Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the Ureal. 
She was the daughter of Neoptolenms I., king of 
Epirus, She was a woman of gieat vigour and 
capacity, hut was passionate, jealous, and ambi- 
tious. 'When Philip married Cleopatra, niece of 
Attains, she left Macedonia, and she was believed 
to have instigated his assassination by Pausauias 
(337 B.C.). On the accession of Alexander she re- 
turned to Macedonia, and biouglit about the niurdei 
of Cleopatra and her daughter. Alexaudei treated 
her with lespuct, hut he never allowed her to 
meddle with ills political schemes. Aftei his 
death she obtained tire support of Polyspeichon, 
and in 317 the pair defeated and put to death 
Philip Arrhid.eus, the weak-minded step-brother 
and successor of Alexander, together with Ids wife 
Eurydice. Her cruelties soon alienated the minds 
of the people, whereupon Oassander besieged her 
in Pydna, and on its biu tender put Iter to death, 
316 ii.e. 

Olympiodorus, one of the latest of the Alex- 
andrian Neoplatonists, llomished in the lirsl, half 
of the Bill century after Christ, during the loign of 
the Emperor Justinian. Regarding his life nothing 
is known. Of his wailings we possess a Life of 
Plato, with commentaries or scholia on the 
Gorillas, Philcbnx, P/iieilo, and Ahibiarie s l. In 
these he appears ns an acute and vigorous thinker 
and as a man of great erudition. — Another Olym- 
piodonis, of the Peripatetic school, nourished in 
Alexandria in the 5th century n.f., and was the 
teacher of Proclus (q.v.). — A third Olympiodorus, 
from Thebes in Egypt, wrote in Greek a history of 
the wasLern empire from 407 to 425 A.D., abridged 
by Photius. 

Olympus, the ancient name of several moun- 
tains or chains of mountains— o.g, iuMysia, Cyprus, 
Lyoia, Elis, Laconia, Aicadia, and one, the most 
famous of all, between Thessaly and Macedonia. 
Its eastern side, which fronts the sea, shows a 
line of vast precipices, cleft by ravines idled with 
forest trees. Oak, chestnut, beech, and plane trees 
are scattered along its base, and higher up grow 
forests of pine, as in the days of the old poets 
of Greece and Romo. Its highest peak is 9750 
feet above the sea. It was regarded by the ancient 
Greeks as the chief abode of tho gods, and the 
palace of Zeus was supposed to stand upon its 
broad summit. According to Greek legend it was 
formerly connected with Ossa, but was supiu-ated 
from it by an earthquake, allowing a passage for 
tho PeuouK through the narrow vale of Tempo to 
the sea. The philosophers afterwards transferred 
the abode of the gods to the planetary spheres. 

©in is a Sanskrit word which, on account of the 
mystical notions that even at an early date of 
Hindu civilisation were connected with it, acquired 
much importance in the development of Hindu 
religion. Ita original sense is that of emphatic 
or solemn affirmation or assent. Later it became 
tlie auspicious word with which the spiritual 
teacher had to begin, and the pupil had to end, 
each lesson of his reading of the Veda. And ulti- 
mately (as equal to Amn) it came bo be regarded 
as an abbreviated method of naming the Hindu 
Trinity. In the Lamaist form of Buddhism the 


‘formula of six .syllables,’ Urn muni puchne hum 
which is variously interpreted, is the most solemn 
and sacred of invocations ; is the fiist thing taught 
to Tibetan and Mongolian childien, the last pravei 
lueathed by the dying man. It is found enmaved 
on rocks, liags, and praying- wheels, and is looked 
on as the essence of religion and wisdom, and the 
means of attaining eternal bliss. 

©lliagll (Gael. Oiijh magh, ‘seat of the chiefs’) 
the county town of Tyrone, on the Stride, Similes 
S. of Londonderry and 110 NNW. of Dublin, It 
grew u)) around an abbey founded in 792, but i, 
lirst beat d of ah a fortress in the end of the 15th 
century, when it was forced to surrender to the 
English. It formed part of James I.’s ‘Plantation’ 
grants, and was strongly gairisoned by Mount jov, 
On its being evacuated by the troops of James Ik 
in 1C89 it was partially burned, and a second fin* 
in 1743 completed its destruction. But it lias been 
well rebuilt, and is now a neat and prosper un- 
to wn. Pop. ( 1851 ) 3385 ; ( 1881 ) 41 88, 

© iliahit, the chief city of Nebraska, is on the 
right bank of tho Missouri, b\ tail 774 miles IV. of 
Chicago and 501 NW. of St Louis. It is the 
terminus of four important railways, and the 
Missouri is spanned by a bridge (2750 feet, cost 
§1,250,000) to Council Binds, where a number of 
others start. The city is built on a plateau 80 feet 
above the liver, ami has wide streets, of which in 
1S89 there wore 103 miles graded and 52 paved, 
while there wore 73 miles of sewerage and 94 miles 
of street railways. A belt line of railway encircles 
the city. There aie numerous large and costly 
buildings, including the city hall, United Slates 
court-house ami po-t-ollicc, Chamber of Commerce 
(1885) and Exposition ( 1886) buildings, Creighton 
College, and the high school ; and in 1889 the city 
also contained a medical college, sixty public and 
private school buildings, and ninety-one churches. 
The manufactures include linseed-oil, boilers, safes, 
&c. ; but above all Omaha possesses the laige-t 
silver-smelting works in the world, and the third 
largest pork-parking business in the United States 
(number of cattle slaughtered in 1889, 234,427; of 
hogs, 1,020,089; of sheep, 49,249). In 1889 the 
value of manufactured products was §23,515,000, 
exclusive of sales of wholesale dealers, §44,910,000; 
theclearing-liousc returns amounted to §208, 081,000. 
There are eight daily and thiiteeu weekly news- 
papers published in English, German, Swedish, 
Danish, and Bohemian. Near the city ate the 
headquarters of the military department of the 
Platte, embracing 824 acres, and containing com- 
modious barracks. Omaha was founded in 1S54. 
Pop. (1800) 1912; (1870) 16,083; (1880) 30,518; 
(1890) 139,520. 

Ollialias, a tribe of American Indians, of the 
Dakota stock, settled in northern Nebraska, and 
numbering about 1200. 

Oman, the most eastern portion of Arabia, a 
strip of maritime territory, extending between the 
Strait of Ormuz and ltas-cl-Had, ami hounded on 
lire >SW. by the deserts of the interior. At a 
distance of from 20 to 45 miles inland a chain of 
mountains runs parallel to the coast, reaching 6000 
feet in Jebel Aklidar. There are some richly fertile 
tracts in this region, especially where water exists 
for irrigation. The coast is' hot and not very 
healthy. This part of Arabia is under the rule 
of the sultan of Muscat (q.v.). 

©mar. See Calif. 

©mar Kliayyam, the astronomer-poet of 
Persia, was born at Nishapur, the capital of 
Kliorassan, about tlie middle of the 11th century, 
and took bis takhallus or poetical name, ‘ Khay- 
yam,’ from bis father’s calling of tent-maker. He 
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was brought up uiuler the great Sunni teacher, 
l Imam Muafiik, and formed it close friendship with 
two of his fellow -pupils, Ni/.tm-ul-Mulk anil 
Hass.ui-ilm-Sahbah, of whom the one became 
tidier to tbe sultan Alp- Arslan, and tbe other 
founded the sect of flip Assassins. Omni himself 
had an otter from his old friend of a place at couit, 
kit accepted instead a yearly pension uf 1200 gold 
pieces. He, however, obeyed the summons of 
Malik Shah to Men, and dining his sultanate 
helped to reform the calendar. The result was the 
Jalali era — ‘ a computation of time,’ says Gibbon, 
'which surpasses the Julian, and appioaches the 
accuracy of the Gregorian style.’ To appease the 
odium ihi’olugicnm that he had roused against him- 1 
self lie is said to have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca; and he died in 1 1 ‘22 at Nisliapnr, where 
the north wind, as he piedicted, still scatters roses 
on his tomb. 

Of some mathematical treatises by him in Aiabie, 
one on algebra has been edited and translated by 
Woepke (Paris, 1S51); and it was almost sulph- 
as a mathematician that he was known to tlm 
western worid, until in 1859 Edward Fit/Geiald 
( 0 . v.) published his ‘translation' of seventy-live 
of his linhdujut or quatrains. The poet of Agnosti- 
cism, such wa« Omar Khayyam, though some in 
his poetry son nothing save the wine-cup and loses, 
and others lead into it that Sufi mysticism with 
which, indeed, it was largely adniteiated long 
after Omar’s death. He was a true poet ; yet his 
fate has been that of the man in the story who 
lost Ilia shadow, to find it years aftei wards grown 

10 a great nobleman, through whom lie perished. 
For FitzGei aid's translation is so infinitely finer 
than the original that the value of the latter is 
such mainly as attaches to Chaucei’s or Shake- 
speare’s prototypes. 

There are editions of the liubditnt! by Nicolas ( 40-1 
quatrains; Paris, 1807 ), Monbir Muhammad Sadik All 
(nearly 800 quatrains ; Lucknow, 1878), and E. H. 
Whinfield (‘258 quatrains ; Lonrl, 1888), who also trans- 
lated them into very literal English verse (1882). A 
prose translation by Justin H. APCnrthy (1889) lias 
little to recommend it. Ssoe an article by Professor E. 
Cowell in tlio Calcutta Review (January 1858), and vol 
ui. of Fitzgerald’s Lcttirs and Literal'll llcnmine ( 1889). 

Omar Paslia, Turkish general, was horn at 
1’laski, in Cioatia, in 1806 (according to some 
authorities, in 1811). His real name was Michael 
Lattas; he was educated for the Austrian army 
at the military school of Tburn, near Cailstailt. 
Having by a breach of discipline rendered himself 
liable to punishment, he lleil to Bosnia, and, 
embracing Mohammedanism, gained through his 
beautiful caligrapliy the post of writing-master to 
Abdul-Medjid, the heir to the Ottoman throne. On 
his pupil’s accession in 1839 Omar Pasha was raised 
to the rank of colonel, and in 1842 appointed mili- 
taiy governor of the Lebanon. In 1843 he dis- 
played considerable skill and energy in suppress- 
ing an insurrection in Albania, and in the following 
years others in Bosnia and Kurdistan. On the 
invasion of the Dannbian Principalities by the 
Russians in 1853 Omai Pasha collected an army 
of 60,000 men, and, crossing the 1 lanulie in presence 
of the enemy, intrenched himself at Kalafat, wheie 
he successfully withstood the ltu&sians ; after they 
withdrew from the Principalities Omar Pasha 
entered Bucharest in triumph in August 1854. 

011 9th February 1855 he embaiked for the Crimea, 
and on the 17th of the same month repulsed witli 
great loss 40,000 Russians who attacked him at 
Jiupatoria. He was soon afterwards (October 3, 
1855) sent to relieve Kars, but arrived too late. 
In September 1801 lie was charged to pacify Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which were again in insurrec- 
tion. This being accomplished, he attacked the 
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Montenegrin--, captmed Cetinje, anil overran the 
conntiy in 1802. He died IStli April 1871. 

Oinbre (tlnough the Fi. fiom Span, hunilre, 
‘man’), a game of cauls bun owed from the 
Spaniaids, and usually plated by tlnee pel -oils, 
though .sometime- by two and by live The game 
is played with 40 cauls (the eights, nine', and tens ‘ 
having been remoi oil ), and each plat er leceive- nine 1 
cards, three by tlnee. The game is often icfeued | 
to in English isth centuiy liteiatuie. j 

O’Meara, Barky Edward, physician to i 
Napoleon on ,St Helena, was bom in Behind in 
1786. _ He iiist sened as surgeon in the aiiuy, hut 
was dismissed the sen ice in 1808 for a disci editable 
sham in a duel at Messina. Latei he cuteied the 
naval depaitmeut, and vuis on lioaiil the lidkro- 
jihon when Napoleon suirenileieil to Captain Mait- 
land. He pleased the gieat exile, anil accompanied 
him as his private physician to Kt Helena. He 
look pait with Napoleon in his .squabbles with the 
governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, and was imprisoned 
amt compelled to lesigu Ills post in ISIS. On his 
return to England he asseited in a letter to the 
Admiralty that Sir Hudson Lowe litul daik designs 
against bis captive's life, and had attempted insidi- 
ously tu corrupt himself. For this moiistioiis cluuge 
lie w as at once dismissed the sen ice. His Najiulcuit 
in Exile (1822) made a gieat sensation, and i» still 
valuable if lead with caution, lie died iihsome in 
London, 3d June 18116. 

Omelet ( It. Omelette), an exquisite ili'h when 
exquisitely piepaied, and like must good things 
perfectly simple. Break fresh eggs (not less than 
two or moie than live) in a basin with a pinch of 
salt and pepper, heat foi two seconds, pour into an 
omelet-pan m which butter (1 to 2 o/.) is boiling. 
Stir till the mixture sets, fry till one side is 
brown, double over in half and seive immediately. 
Savoury omelets arc made by adding to the eggs 
liiiely-mineed herbs, bam, bacon, Jish, or game. 
For sweet omelets use a little sugar instead of 
peppci in the mixtuie, and place a spoonful of 
pieserved fruit on the omelet before folding over. 
The word is said, by Littni and by Skeat, to be 
derived from the Old Fieuch Alemclle (a thin flat 
plate), first con opted to Anic/e/te , then Omelette. 

Omen (pci baps originally omen , for itnsmcn ; 
root, audio, ‘1 bear’); also PRODIGY (Lat. jn'o- 
diijtum for prodiciaiii, from jjrothcu), names given 
by the Romans to signs by which approaching 
good or had fortune was supposed to he indi- 
cated. The former applied paiticularly to signs 
received by the ear and spoken vv ord- ; the latter, 
to phenomena and oecuirences, such as monstrous 
births, the appearance of snakes, the striking of 
the foot against a stone, the breaking of a shoe- 
tie, sneezing, and the like. It was supposed that 
evil indicated as approaching might he averted by 
various means, as by sacrifices, or by the utteiance 
of certain magic formulas; or by an extempore 
felicity of interpretation, as when Ciesai, having 
fallen upon the ground on lauding in Africa, ex- 
claimed : ‘ I take possession of thee, Africa.’ Occa- 
sionally we read of a reckless disreganl of omens , 
as, for example, when P. Claudius in the first 
Punic war caused the sacred chickens, which 
refused to leave thpir cage, to be pitched into the 
sea, saying : ‘ if they won't eat, let them drink.’ 
Tim belief in omens in one form or other lias 
existed in all ages and countries, and Laces of it 
linger in the folklore of all countries. And, indeed, 
there is no little philosophy in the Scotch pro- 
verb : ‘Them that follow /edits, freih follow. ’ See 
Auguries, Divination, and Folklore. 

Omentum. See Peritoneum. 

Omiclmiul. See Clive. 
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Ommiadcs. See Calif. 

Omnibuses, vehicles ‘ for all,’ the well-known 
public conveyances. So long' since as 1662 Blaise 
Pascal, the author of the Lcttvcs Provinciates, 
assisted by some noblemen, obtained a patent from 
the French king for the privilege of running public 
coaches, containing six persons, each along certain 
streets of Paris, and preserving its own route, for 
five sous per passenger. For two years the scheme 
proved a great success, but the death of Pascal and 
other causes occasioned its disuse. The first omni- 
bus, built in Paris in 1820, was drawn hy three 
horses, and soon became popular. Paris has also 
an excellent system of railway buses to contain 
eight passengers inside ; the English railways have 
recently followed this practice. In England at the 
beginning of the 19th century stage-coaches were 
used by business men to reach London from its 
suburbs. These were succeeded by the omnibuses 
started in London, July 1829, by Mr Sliillibeer, 
formerly a coachnmker in Paris, and were drawn by 
three horses, conveying twenty-two persons inside. 
Smaller and more convenient buses were introduced 
in 1819, which conveyed twelve passengers inside 
and two out. Outside seats along the centre of the 
roof followed in 1857, and the vehicle was sub- 
sequently much improved upon by Mr Miller of 
Hammeismitli. Laige omnibuses are in use in 
Glasgow and Manchester and other large towns, 
and the three-horse omnibus was re-introduced in 
London on the route from Charing Cross to Port- 
land Road. Many recent improvements have been 
made in the arrangement of seats outside facing 
forward, the greater accommodation of the in- 
terior, and the lightness of the vehicle. The 
London General Omnibus Company, founded in 
1855, took over 580 omnibuses. In 1891 it had 
800 omnibuses, employing 9000 horses and 3000 
men. Each bus runs about 12 miles daily. The 
company build for their own use about 90 or 100 
buses annually. The average weight of an omnibus 
is 30 cwt., and the cost about £150. The more 
recent London Road Car Company, whose opposi- 
tion to the older company lias resulted in a great 
reduction of fares, runs 217 buses, and employs 
2619 horses. The average charge per mile by bus 
is less than Id. 

Omnium, Jacob. See Higgins. 

Oiupliacitc (Gr. oniphuka, ‘unripe grape’), a 
grass-green granular variety of Pyroxene (q.v.), 
one of the constituents of Eclogite (q.v.). 

Omitliale. See Hercules. 

Omsk, chief town of the Russian province of 
Akmolinsk, stands at the coulluence of the Om 
with the Irtish, 1800 miles E. of Moscow. It was 
built in 1716 as a defence against the Kirghiz ; 
but is now of no importance as a fortress. It is 
the seat of administration for the Steppe provinces 
of western Asia. It has a military academy, a 
Greek and a Roman Catholic cathedral, a museum, 
governor’s palace, iSrc., and a declining trade with 
the Kirghiz in cattle, hides, furs, and tea. Pop. 
(1887) 33,817. 

On. See Heliopolis. 

Onager, See Ass, Ballista. 

Onagracese, Onagrakge, or CEnother- 
aceje, a natural order of exogenous plants, con- 
sisting chiefly of herbaceous plants, hut including 
also a few shrubs ; with simple leaves and axillary 
or terminal flowers. There are about 450 known 
species, natives chiefly of temperate climates, among 
which are some much cultivated for the beauty of 
their flowers, particularly those of the genera 
Fuchsia, CEnotliera (Evening Primrose), Clarkia, 
and Godetia. The British genera are Epilobium 
(Willowherb) and Circaia (Enchanter’s Night- 


shade). A few' species pioduce edible berries 
and the roots of one or tw r o are eatable ; but nuiie 
are of economic importance. The root of hhurda 
altcrnifolia, found m the matches of Carolina and 
called Bowman’s lioot, is emetic. Some species of 
Jussima are used in dyeing in Brazil. 

OllC'ga, a seaport in the north of Russia, stands 
at the point where the river Onega empties into 
the White Sea, 87 miles, SW, of Archangel. It is 
entered by about 120 vessels annually of a mu'-s 
burden of 21,000 tons. Pop. 2547. 

Onega, Lake, in the north of Russia, after 
Ladoga, to the north-east of which it lies, the 
largest lake in Europe, is 50 miles in greatest 
breadth, 146 miles in length, and 1000 feet in depth 
in parts. Area, 3764 sq. in. It is fed by numerous 
rivers; but its only outlet is the river Swir, which 
flow's south-west into Lake Ladoga. The northern 
end is studded with islands and deeply indented 
with bays. The shoves in other parts are flat and 
low and regular. Although the water is ice-houml 
generally for 156 days in the year, the lake is the 
scene of busy traffic at other seasons. Communica- 
tion is promoted by a canal cut parallel to the 
southern shore. Fish abound. Mirages aie fre- 
quent at times. Surveys were completed in 1890 
for a canal to connect Lake Onega with the White 
Sea ; it will lie 145 miles long, 10 feet deep, and 
63 wide, and is expected to cost only £800,000, the 
greater part of the distance being along natural 
waterways. 

Oneglia, a town on the Gulf of Genoa, 3 miles 
NE. of Porto Manrizio by vail. Pop. 7286. 
Oneida. See Perfectionists. 

Oneidas. Sec Iroquois. 

O’Neil, Hugh. See Tyrone. 

Onion (Fr. oignon, from Lat. unio, ‘a peml,’ 
but in Columella signifying a kind of onion), the 
name given to a few species ol the genus Allium 
(q.v.), and particularly to A. ccpa (Lat. ccpa), a 
biennial bulbous-rooted plant. The bulb is simple, 
and in the common variety is solitary, showing 
little tendency to produce lateral bulbs. The native 
country of the onion is shrouded in obscurity. It 
is supposed to be indigenous to India, whence it 
passiul into Egypt, where it was cultivated 2000 
years before the Christian era. Thence probably it 
was transmitted to Greece and Italy, and gradually 
spread over Europe, in most countries af which it 
has been cultivated from time immemorial. The 
onion contains a while acrid volatile oil, holding 
sulphur in solution, albumen, uncrystallisable sugar 
and mucilage, phosphoric acid, both free and com- 
bined with lime, acetic acid, citrate of lime, and 
lignin. The acrid qualities, while present in every 
part of the jrlant, are most concentrated in the bulb. 
When it is cultivated in warm countries the acri- 
dity decreases, while the saccharine qualities in- 
crease ; hence the comparative mildness of Spanish 
and Portuguese onions. So mild and sw'eeb are these 
that the peasantry of Spain and Portugal eat them 
raw with bread. Indeed, the onion forms a very 
important article of food with the poor of those 
countries. It is very nutritious and easily digested, 
yet does not agree with all stomachs when cooked 
otherwise than boiled. In boiling, the essential oil 
is dissipated and the onion thereby rendered moie 
agreeable to delicate stomachs. The onion is 
stimulant, diuretic, expectorant, and rubefacient. 
The acid of the juice has the reputation of dis- 
solving calculus in the bladder. The pulp of the 
bulb by fermentation is converted into vinegar, and 
with the addition of dregs of beer yields by distilla- 
tion an alcoholic liquor. The pulp of roasted onion 
with olive-oil forms an excellent anodyne and emol- 
lient poultice to suppurating tumours. There are 
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many varieties of the onion in cultivation in Britain, 
which have been obtained by natural seminal varia- 
tion and by careful selection. In recent years great 
progress has been made by these means in the direc- 
tion of increasing the size of tire bulb, and there 
are now varieties which under good cultivation 
surpass even the large Spanish onion of the shops 
in size, hut they' lack the delicate flavour of the 
latter. There is great diversity in the keeping 
qualities of the bulbs of the different varieties. 
Those having small, compact bulbs keep best and 
for the longest time. By a proper selection of 
sorts home-grown onions may he mul either green 
or matured all the year round. The Tripoli Trebon 
and White Lisbon are sown in August to supply- 
green onions in spring; and if transplanted from the 
seed-bed to rich ground at that season they grow 
to very large size by September, when they reach 
maturity. James’s Keeping, Strasburg, and Brown 
Globe are varieties which keep long and are sown 
in February and March for the main crop. The 
onion delights in rich, moist soil deeply' trenched ; 
when very large bulbs are desired it is hardly 
possible to overdo the ground with manure. When 
the crop ripens, which is known by the central 
leaves ceasing to grow and the lower ones going to 
decay, the bulbs are taken up and spread out thinly 
on a dry surface in the opon air till they are quite 
dry ; they are then stored in a loft where, in mild 
weather, they may have plenty of air hut he pro- 
tected from fiost and damp. — The Potato-onion, 
so called because it reproduces itself underground 
by division of the bull), is a perennial variety of 
the onion which also hears the names Egyptian 
and Ground Onion. It is much favoured by 
cottagers, in Scotland particularly. A legend that 
it was first brought to Britain by- the British army 
from Egypt in 1S03 is without foundation, as it 
was cultivated long before that time in the 
country. Pickling onions are usually obtained by- 
sowing the small silver-skinned variety on poor 
soil in spring. The Tree-onion, so named because, 
instead of producing seeds after flowering, the 
ovaries develop) viviparous bulbs by which the 
plant is propagated, is rarely cultivated except 
as a curiosity. The Welsh Onion, or Cibol (A. 
jhtulosum ), produces no bulb, hut merely a fleshy 
stem like the leek. It is a native of Siberia, ami 
being very hardy was formerly grown in guldens 
to supply green onion tops in spiring for salads and 
the flavouring of soup)S ami sauces. Being rather 
coarse in flavour, however, it has been superseded 
by the milder flavoured kinds, which are sown in 
August. It is the true sijboa of the Scotch, al- 
though the term has come to be applied to green 
or young onions of whatsoever kind. 

Onkelos, the reputed author of an Aramaic 
Targiun of the Pentateuch. See Targum. 

Onoinao'ritllS, a religious poet of ancient 
Greece, lived at Athens in the time of the Pisis- 
tratida*. He exercised great influence on the 
development of the Orphic mysteries, and col- 
lected the prophecies or oracles of Musteus (q.v.), 
hut was banished by' Hipipiarchns for falsifying 
them. He followed the Pwistratida 1 into Persia, 
and was by tliem induced to repeat to Xerxes 
all the ancient sayings that seemed to favour 
hiv invasion of Greece. He helped to arrange 
the Homei-ie poems, and is suspected of having 
introduced interpolations into the text of them. 

Onomatopoeia, a term used in philology' to 
denote the formation of words in imitation of 
natural sounds, as in cuckoo, pec-wit, and the like. 
See Philology. 

Onondagas, See Iroquois, 

Ontario, the easternmost and smallest (7240 
scp. in.) of the five great lakes of North America, 


receives at its soutli-u e.-t corner the wateii- of the 
upper lakes by- the Niagara River, and at its 
north-east coiner it Lanes into the Si Lawrence. 
Its surface, which is subject to periodical variations 
(4 to 7 years) of about :th feet, anil uliicli it is 
attempted to explain on the supposition of there 
being a subterranean liter out of the lake, is 
326 r 'ij feet below the surface of Lake Eric and 
246 A feet above the ocean-level. Its mean depth 
is about 300, its maximum depth 73S feet. It i-. 
190 miles long, 55 in its widest part, and over 500 
in circumference. It has many thriving port-,, 
of which the chief are Kingston, C'oliurg, Port 
Hope, Toronto, and Hamilton on the Canadian 
shore, and Saekett’s Harbor, Oswego, and Char- 
lotte in the United States. It is connected with 
Lake Erie by the Welland Canal, with the Erie 
Canal and river Hudson by the Oswego Canal, and 
by the Rideau Canal with the Ottawa ; and in 
1890 a ship-railway (69 miles) was projected, to 
connect this lake with Lake Huron. Lake 
Ontario is subject to violent stoims, and it is 
probably owing chiefly to the constant agitation of 
its waters that it freezes only for a few miles from 
the shore. The shores are generally very flat, hut 
the Bay of Quinte, near Kingston, a long, crooked 
arm of the lake, which stretches about 50 miles, 
possesses some attiactive scenery. Buffington Bay, 
on which Hamilton lien, is a laige basin almost 
enclosed by a natuial bank of sand, which forms 
a beautiful drive. See Ciosinan’s Chart (18SS). 

Ontario, tire most populous and wealthy pro- 
vince of the Dominion of Canada, is hounded NE. 
and E. by Labrador and Quebec, SE., S., and SW. 
by tbe St Lawrence and the Great Lakes, N. by 
St James’ Bay, and NW. and \V. by Keewatin 
and Manitoba." Area, 131,800 sip m.j pop. (1881) 
1,923,228 ; ( 1891 ) 2,250,000. The province extends 
from about 74“ 50’ to 93“ W. long. The surface is 
generally undulating, and there are no elevations 
of any considerable height. The Lamentiim Hills 
run westward from the Thousand Islands near 
Kingston, and extend north of Lake Simeoe, form- 
ing the coasts of Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. 
In the middle of the province the high land forms 
a watershed, separating the rivers flowing into the 
Great Lakes from those entering the Ottawa and 
the St Lawrence. The principal rivers of Ontario 
are tributaries of the Ottawa, which forms part of 
its north-eastern boundary. The St Laurence 
forms the boundary of the eastern portion of 
the province, dividing it from the United States. 
Bounded by the Great Lakes, among its smaller 
lakes are fiimcoe, Nipissing, Nipigon, and many 
others. Ontario is largely an agricultural country, 
and its resources are very great. Immense crops 
are raised of all the products of a temperate 
climate, and in the south-west corner of the pro- 
vince Indian com is a regular crop, and grapes, 
peaches, and tomatoes are grown and ripen in the 
open air. In addition to arable farming, stock- 
raising, daily-farming, and fruit-growing are im- 
portant industries. In minerals the country is also 
rich. Iron is found in many parts ; copper, lead, 
plumbago, apatite, antimony, arsenic, gypsum, 
marble, and building-stone are abundant; there 
are also gold and silver deposits — the latter very 
extensive m the country along the shores of Lake 
Superior and west to the Lake of the Woods. The 
nickel deposits at Sudbury are probably the most 
extensive in the world. The petroleum-wells, in 
the south-west part of the province, are yielding 
immense and apparently inexhaustible supplies ; 
the same may be said of the salt- wells on the 
shores of Late Huron. Largely owing to the 
favourable position which the province occupies 
with regard to water-power — although steam-power 
is established to a large extent, coal being obtained 
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v'iihou L difficulty liy means of the lakes, from 
Peimsylianin, ami al-o finm Nova Scotia — llio 
manufactures are numerous ami abundant,. 

The principal manufactures aie agricultural im- 
plements, iron ami wood ware, wagons and carriages, 
railway rolling-stock (including locomotives), cot- 
tons and woollens, leather, furniture, flax, ordinary 
iron and hardware, paper, soap, woodemvare, &c. 
The most thickly populated part of Ontario 
more nearly resembles England than any of the 
other colonies. Theie is only one large city, 
Tmonto, which contains nearly 200,000 inhabit- 
ants : but smaller cities ami towns, such as Ottawa 
(44,000 inhabitants), Hamilton (43,000), London 
(27,000), Kingston (17,000), Guelph (11,000), St 
Catherine’s (11,000), Biantford ( 13,000), St, Thomas, 
Peterborough, Port Hope, Woodstock, Galt, Lind- 
say, Paris, and Pott Arthur, aie scattered all over 
the piovinee, ami aie usually mauufactniing or 
agiiettllnral centres. The farms in these districts 
aie well cultivated and fenced, with houses as a rule 
superior to those found in Great Britain. Ontario 
lias a perfect netwoik of railways (between 3000 
and 0000 miles), which lias proved of great advan- 
tage in the development of the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries; and in sutnmei it in. supple- 
mented by the means of transport piovidod by the 
lakes and by the magnificent system of canals on 
the St Lawrence. The revenue of Ontario is about 
$3,009,000, made up of subsidies and contributions 
from the Dominion treasury, land and lumber 
sales, licenses, stamps, A-e. The expenditure is 
invariably under the revenue, and the finances 
of the province tiro in a thoroughly satisfactory 
condition. 

The value of the imports in 1880 was $42,292,819, 
including $21, 912,243 from the United States ami 
814,542,782 from Groat Britain. The value of 
the exports in (ho same year was $30,336,008, of 
which $23,449,821 wont to the United States and 
$3,728,174 to Great Britain. The exports of (ho 
produce of the piovinee maybe divided into (be 
following heads: Minerals, $333,332; lumber, 
$397,883; animals and their produce, $0,702,397; 
agricultural products, $8,028,193; manufactures, 
$2,012,977 ; and miscellaneous, $473,080. 

The school system of Ontario is admirable, and 
is under the contiol of a minister of Education, 
who is always a member at the Provincial Cabinet. 
The schools are supported by a tax on property, 
with state grants, and are free to all. Roman 
Catholics may, if they think proper, establish sepa- 
rate schools, and are then exempted from supporting 
the public schools, receiving a separate grant from 
government. The children attending tire schools in 
1887 were 493,212, out of a total school population of 
611,212. There are many universities and colleges, 
and the facilities for higher education are quite 
equal to those provided for elementary purposes. 
The municipal system is orre of the most perfect irr 
the world, ami aifoi ds a pattern which has been 
followed in many other countries. The public 
affairs are administered by a lieutenant-governor, 
an executive council of five menthols, and a legis- 
lative assembly of 90 members elected every four 
years. In the Dominion parliament the province 
is represented by 24 members in the Senate and 
92 members in the House of Commons. In Ontario 
the Protestant religious bodies predominate ; the 
Methodists are the most numerous, followed by the 
Presbyterians, then by the Church of England. 

History . — Ontario was largely founded by the 
immigration of United Empire loyalists into 
C’aiuuUi after the declaration of independence of 
the United States. It was made into a separate 
province and called Upper Canada in 1791 (see 
article Canada). The two provinces were re- 
united in 1840, as the result of the disturbances in 


1837 and 1S38, and remained in that position 
until confederation in the year 1867, when the 
province received the name of Ontario. 
Ontology, $ee Met iphysics, Philosophy, 

Onus Pvoltsilldi, i.e. the burden of proof, h 
often a difficult question in litigation ; hut as a 
rule the plaintiff' who institutes the suit is hounil 
to give pi oof of the allegations on which lie relips 

Onyx, an agate formed of alternating white ami 
black, oi white and dark blown stripes of chalced- 
ony. More rarely a third colour of .stripes occiil- 
The finest specimens are brought fiom India." 
Onyx is in much esteem for ornamental purposes'. 
The ancients valued it very highly, and used it 
much fur cameos. Many of the finest cameos in 
existence are of onyx. The name onyx, however 
appeals to have been applied by tlie ancients more 
extensively than it now is, and even to striped 
calcareous alabaslei, such as is now called Onyx 
Marble. The Sanlony.r of the ancients is a variety 
of onyx in which white stripes alternate wit’ll 
stripes of a dark-red variety of earneliau, called 
surd or scinh. It is one of the rules! and most 
beautiful kinds of onyx, and is more valued than 
eai Indian. 

Oo<leyi>«re. Bee Udaipur. 

Oojcin. Bee IT, main. 

Oolriep. Bee, Cape Colony, Vol. II, p. 735. 

Ooluchan. See Candle-fish. 

Oolite (Hr., ‘egg-stone '), a variety of limestone, 
composed of spherical giamiles of calcic carbonate, 
which have a concentric and often a fibrous radiat- 
ing structure. Tn many cases these granules con- 
tain n nucleus or kernel of some foreign substance, 
Midi as a grain of sand, round which the successive 
layers or encrusting coats of calcic carbonate have 
been formed. Granules of this nature are seen 
forming in the springs of Carlsbad. A similar 
oolitic stiuclure lias been observed occasionally 
in the coral-rock forming the surface of modern 
coral-reefs — which seems to owe its origin to the 
movement to and fio of grains of couil sand in 
pools or sheltered places in which the water is 
highly saturated with carbonate of lime, derived 
from "the decomposition of dead coral. The coarser 
varieties of oolite are termed Pcnstoua or Pisolite.— 
For Oolite as tho name for a group of strata, see 
Jri; vssn; System. 

Oonalashka. See Aleutian Islands. 

Oori, Limpopo, or Crocodile River, a river 
of south-eastern Africa, has its sources in the 
heart of the Transvaal, between Pretoria and 
Potclioffitroni, describes a huge curve to the north, 
and joins the Indian Ocean a little north oi Delagoa 
Bay. Its com ms exceeds 800 miles, and it Inis 
numerous tributaries, the most important being 
the Olifant from the right. Tho Limpopo has been 
ascended 50 miles by steamboat; but its upper 
reaches are obstructed by rapids and falls. 

OosterllOUt, a Dutch town in North Brabant, 
0 miles NE. of Breda, with sugar-factories, tan- 
yards, breweries, potteries. Pop. 10,911. 

©osterzee, Jan Jakob van, theologian, was 
born in 1817 at Rotterdam, studied at Utrecht, was 
a pastor in Rotterdam, and in 1802 became a theo- 
logical professor at Utrecht, being the lender of 
the Evangelical school in Holland. He died 29tli 
July 1882. He wrote many works, amongst them 
a Life of Christ, a Cliristology, a work on John’s 
Gospel (in German), commentaries on Luke and 
the Pastoral Epistles in Lango’s Commentary; also 
a Theology of the New Testament (1867 ; Eng. 
trails. 1870, 4th ed. 1882); Christian Dogmatics 
(1872 ; trans. 1874) ; Moses (trails, 1876) ; Practical 
Theology (trails. 1878). 
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©otacaniuml, or Utakwivxu, the chief 
town in the Ncilghcrry (q.v.) Hill-, the principal 
-unatorium of the Madias Presidency, and the 
-u miner heailquarLem of the governor ‘of Madras. 
It stands on a plateau, in an amphitheatre sir- 
lonniled by hill-, 722S feet above the sea, 330 mile- 
from Madras city, and 124 from the nearest railway 
station on the Madras line. Theie are a public 
library (18591, the Lawrence Asylnm (1S5S) for the 
cliildien of British soldiers, and botanical garden-. 
The mean annual temperature is 5S’ F. The lii-t 
house was built in 1821. Pop. 12,335. 

Ooze, a term technically applied to some kinds 
of deposits found coveting the bottom of the deeper 
parts of the sea. It is not only the depth of the 
water, lmt the distance from the land which deter- 
mines the occurrence of ooze. As we pass from 
the shore out to sea we find a succession of deposits, 
shingle, sandy mud, mud — all derived from the 
land ; lmt at a distance varying from tiO to 300 
nautical miles from the shove, amt at a depth 
of 2000 feet or ntoie, lie the various oo/.e-, which 
eon-ist of the remains of numerous small organ- 
isms, but especially of the shells of Foraminifera. 
.V whitish deposit, containing cnonnons number- 
of Ulobigerina shells, which in dying have sunk 
from the surface, is very widely* distributed till 
depths of about 2000 fathoms aie approached. 
There the Globigerina ooze wanes away, and is 
replaced in the deeper regions by so called 1 red 
clay.’ At the surface above there arc of course 
here as elsewhere abundant Fovaminifeia which 
still doubtless sink, but the physical conditions 
of the great depths are such that their shells 
aie dissolved in falling. But in certain of tire 
deepest parts— e.g. at 4573 fathoms— the ChnUcngcr 
explorers found another kind of ooze, composed 
of the Hint shells of Iladiolaiians. Besides this, in 
other regions the shells of Pteropods anil Diatoms 
are abundant enough to form a characteristic ooze. 

It is to he undeistood, however, that the various 
oozes (Glohigerina, Jtadiolarian, Pteropod, Diatom, 
&c.| pass into one another, and that the names 
usually express simply the predominance of one 
or other kind of shell, and also that the colours — 
white, yellow, brown, and veil — mainly denote the 
proportion in which the ‘ red day ’ is present. The 
latter owes its colour to the oxides of iron and 
manganese, and is composed of disintegrated mate- 
rials of volcanic origin, such as pumice, and also 
of meteoric dust, These, after being earned by 
winds and floated on ocean currents, sink anil are. 
distributed at the bottom. Bub as to the ooze in 
the strict sense, it ought also to be noted tbab the 
dead or dying organic material, which the rain 
of these organisms brings to the bottom, serves 
as tlie fundamental food-supply of deep-sea animals, 
while the shells not only accumulate as ooze, but 
aid in the elevation of submarine volcano tops to 
the level at which corals can grow. Finally, the 
results of the ooze of incalculably distant ages are 
seen in the chalk cliffs often obviously composed of 
Foraminifera, or in such Kadiolarian deposits as 
Barbadoes Earth. See Chalk, Diatom, Foram- 
INIFERA, CtLOBIGERINA, PrEitoroD, Bapiolariak, 
Sea, and the concluding volume of the Challenger 
Reports by Murray and Renard, 

OpacitC) name given by petrol ogists to minute 
black, opaque, amorphous aggregates, grains, and 
patches of indeterminate mineral matter, which 
are seen in many igneous rocks when these are 
viewed in tliiu slices under the microscope, Opa- 
cite is probably in most cases hematite, limonite, 
magnetite, or other iron oxide, and is a product 
of the chemical alteration of one or other of the 
original mineral constituents of the rock in which 
it occurs. 


Opali, or Kixii-ii-ii iLuuijins Imtci), a fi-h of 
the family C'urv plnvuidre or ‘Dolphin-.’ wider 
Aeantlmpterygii. The body i- cnuipie— ed laterally 
and deep, and i- cmeivd with -mall deciduous 
scale.-. The clelt of the mouth i- narrow, and 
there are no teeth. The dor-al tin i- -ingle ami 
ha- no spinous poition; the peotoia] and veritial 
lin- are falciform and of nemh equal length. The 
tail is forked. The lateral line ha- a stuing cun e 
behind the head, and become- -ti night about mid- 
way between the eye anil the root of t he tail. This 
li-li is beautifully colmued ; the hack is blui-h 
m veil ; the sides \ inlet, becoming red underneath ; 
i omul or oval sib ery spots arc -eatteied all over 
the body ; the lin- anil tail arc deep scmlet. It is 
found only occasionally near shore. It prefers the 
deeper watei- of the North Sea, being found off 
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Norway, the Biiti-h Isles, Iceland, Newfoundland, 
anil especially near the Azoies anil Madeira. It 
is rare in the Mediterranean, and 1ms not been 
reemded off Greenland or east of the North Cape 
in Norway. Specimens have been caught measur- 
ing C feet' in length ; one of 4 feet 5 inches weighed 
140 Ih. The flesh i« red nr yellowish in colour, and 
i» excellent to eat. Its food, so far as is known, 
con-ists of cuttle-fish and other eephalopods. Other 
names applied to it are Sun-fish (a name also applied 
to Uvtliagoriscns and to the basking shark), because 
it comes to the surface of the water in calm 
weather, Sea-pert, Carf, and Jerusalem Haddock. 

Opal, a mineral which differs from quartz in 
containing geneially 3 to 10 — in some oases only 1, 
in others as much a- 21— per cent, of water, its only 
other essential constituent being silica, although a 
little alumina, oxide of iron, &e. is often present. 
The water is readily driven off' on the application 
of heat, and some opals contain so small a propor- 
tion of water that they might he described simply 
as jellifonn quartz. Not infrequently minute scale- 
or plates of tiidymite (a crystallised variety of 
silica) arc present in opal. The latter is never 
found crystallised, and does not exhibit a ciystal- 
linc structure like quartz. It has a conchohlal 
fracture, and is very easily broken. There are 
many varieties, which pass into one another, so 
that' their precise limits cannot he defined, from 
w liich lias .ai isen no little Confusion of names. The 
finest kind is called Precious Opal or Kobh Opal, 
anil sometimes Oriental Opal. It is semi-trans- 
parent or translucent, usually of a blui-h or 
yellowish white colour, yellow liy transmitted light, 
and exhibits a beautiful play of brilliant colqnis, 
owing to minute fissures which refract the light. 
It is much valued for setting in rings, brooches, 
&c., and is polished with a convex surface, never 
cut into facets, both because of its brittlene— anil 
because its play of colours is thus best exhibited. 
The ancients valued opals very highly. The 
Roman senator Nonius preferred exile to giving 
up an opal to Mailc Antony. This opal was still 
to he seen in the days of Pliny, who ascribes to it 
a value equal to more than £100,000 sterling. The 
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imperial cabinet of Vienna contains the most cele- 
brated opal now known to exist. It is 5 inches by 
2^ inches. The finest opal* are almost all brought 
fioni Cerwenilza, between Eperies anil Kaschan, 
in Hungary, where they are found disseminated as 
alteration-products in trachyte lull'. They are 
mostly very small, but even a very small opal, if 
lenlly beautiful, is worth four or five pounds; and 
the price increases very rapidly with increase of 
size. Precious opal is found also in Saxony, in 
South America, &c. When the coionrs are not 
equally diffused, hut in detached spots, jewellers 
call it Utirlojnin Opul. There is a dark or blackish 
variety, apparently tinged by oxide of iron, which 
occasionally exhibits very beautiful reflections, and 
is then much prized, (lirrisoi (q.v. ) and Cacholoni/ 
(q.v.) are varieties of opal. What lapidaries call 
Prime tVOjitil i» porphynte or other igneous rock, 
containing' many small anrygdules of opal. It is 
cut into slabs, and made into boxes and other 
ornamental articles ; lire stone which contains the 
opals being often artificially blackened l>y boiling 
in oil, and afterwards exposing to a moderate heat. 
— Common Ojml is semi-transparent, while, yellow, 
green, red, or brown, and does not exhibit any play 
of colours. It is not a rare mineral, and is chiefly 
found in veins and cavities or ditfusod ( as an altera- 
tion-product) through the mass of various igneous 
rocks. Semi-opal is more opaque. Wood Oped is a 
petrifaction, ami exhibits the form ami structure 
of wood, the place of which has been taken by 
the siliceous mineral. Hyalite and Mcnilite are 
varieties of opal. 

Opera (Ilal. Opera in Mustcu, Itramma per la 
Mustca) is a drama which is sung throughout to 
the accompaniment of a full orchestra. The 
various forms of aria or song, recitative or de- 
clamation, duet, trio, &c., concerted piece or 
instrumental interlude are used as the exigencies 
of the situation demand. The whole is usually 
introduced by an introduction, rorspicl, or Overture 
(q.v. ), and often one of the acts contains a ballet 
or pantomimic dance. It is a direct development 
from the discovery by the Florence Academy (see 
Music) of Monody or the musical expression of a 
single individuality by a single voice. As every 
country, every school since 1000 has felt the fasci- 
nation of the art problem, and nearly every great 
composer lias been ambitions to solve it, the opera 
is n universal possession, and its range is almost 
as wide and varied as the history of music itself. 
Three schools may he distinguished. Italian Opera 
is marked by its spontaneity and melodious char- 
acter, and even more by the honour of priority ; 
German Opera is the product of greater geniuses 
than the other two schools can boast, hut lacks the 
continuity which makes the French school so inter- 
esting to the student. 

Italian School. — The experiments in scena-writ- 
ing (1582-90) culminated at Florence in the first 
real opera, Diifne (1594), by Peri and Caccini, the 
more snccessrnl E malice (1000), and the very 
advanced work of Monleverde. The new depar- 
ture in music soon spread its influence beyond 
Florence to Venice, where Monleverde spent the 
last thirty years of liis life, and to Naples, where 
Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725) took up the work 
and founded the Neapolitan or ‘beautiful’ school. 
Scarlatti, by the prominence lie gave to melody, 
may be said to lie the founder of Italian opera, 
which to this day is noted for so-called melody 
in profusion, and the comparative indifference 
to other as important qualities, such as harmony, 
orchestration, and dramatic unity. Nu Italian 
work of the 18th century has survived save 
L'imarosa’s II Matrimonii) Sccp-eto (1792), which, 
very similar in style to Mozart’s greater works, 
lias" been overshadowed by these. The most 


famous modern Italian composer is Rossini 5 
brilliant vocal writer, whose charming Barley ot 
Seville (1816) is a model of opera hitffa, and wlu/c 
serious opera, William Tell (1829), also keeps a 
place in the repertoire of the European stW 
Fellini's Norma , La Soiuutmbiilu , Pnrituni and 
Donizetti s Lucia ch Lammcriiwor and Ltwreua 
Pmrijia still survive out of more than 100 melodious 
works. The earlier operas of Verdi are quite Italian 
in style ( Tromture , 1851; Traviata, 1853, & c .) 
riu/a (1871 ) shows a leaning to, and Otcllo (1887 ) 
complete adhesion to the modern music drama 
The veteran composer at the age of eighty-eight 
produced still another work, Fa/staff (1891 ). ° 

German Opera. — During the 17th and early part 
of the 18th century the opera in southern Germany 
was purely Italian. Dresden, where Hasse rcigneil 
supreme, and Vienna were the two centres. It 
was in Hamburg that the National school was 
founded liy Keyser, who wrote (1094-1734) over 
100 operas in which a high diamalic ideal is 
apparent. Gluck, though a German, belongs 
more to the school of Fiench Grand Opera. 
Mozart, after heating the Italians on their own 
melodic ground in Idumcnco , Die Entfuhrmnj , 
Figaro , and Don Giovanni (1781-87), wrote the 
first national romantic opera, The Magic Flute 
( 1791 ). Beethoven, desiring nobler plots of a more 
serious and moral character than had satisfied the 
light-hearted Mozart, chose Bouilly’s Lconorc as the 
foundation of his single opera Pidclin (produced 
1805, rewritten 1814). The operas of Weber were 
deeply imbued with the romanticism of the early 
19th century, and in Dor Fruischntz (1821) he uses 
the national folklore with immense effect. To 
this new Romantic school also belong the operas of 
Marschncr and of Hpolir, the beauty of whose 
music is buried, like Weber’s ICnrmnthc and 
Schubert’s lluscnnunde , under absurd libretti. 

Melodrama in opera is an effective device which 
originated in (lurinany. The singer recites his 
part in an ordinary speaking voice accompanied by 
orchestral music, winch seeks to convey the mean- 
ing of the situation and scene to the audience, 
Benda first used it (Ariadne, 1774), and Mozart, 
who heard it in 1778, was much impressed by its 
possibilities. The most successful example is the 
grave-digging scene in Beethoven's Fiilclio ; Weber 
in Dcr Freischitt . and Mendelssohn in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream have also used it with happy effect. 

1'lie French Grand Opera School is extremely 
important, not only on account of its continuity 
and consistence, but because at various times, and 
for various reasons, great men were attracted from 
foreign countries to it as a centre. It was founded 
by tlie Florentine Lully, reformed by the German 
Gluck ; and Italians like Cherubini, Spontini, 
Ilossini, Belgians like Grdtry, Germans like 
Meyerbeer and Wagner have both learned from 
it and contributed to its various stages of develop- 
ment. Lully (hern 1633) arrived in Paris a hoy of 
thirteen in the train of the Chevalier de Guise, and 
ljy his diplomatic and social, no less than by his 
musical talents, lie gradually pushed his way to 
llie very summit of musical success, and lived in 
great favour with King Louis XIV. In 1672 lie 
obtained a patent conferring the sole right of pro- 
ducing operas in Paris, and this monopoly he held 
till his death in 1687. Musical Paris was sharply 
divided between bis followers and those of Rameau 
(1683-1764), until the arrival of an Italian com- 
pany made them unite their ranks in opposition to 
the foreigners. The characteristic of this French 
school from its beginning was its attention to 
rhetoric and dramatic requirements. The treat- 
ment of recitative in particular has always been a 
feature since Lully’s time, and he it was also who 
invented the overture. Gluck arrived in Paris in 
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1774, ami produced liis Iphigruie cn Aulide anil 
Iphighue cn TanrUlc there ; and the ideal expressed 
hv Peri and Monteverde, embodied to a considerable 
extent in tiie.se and otlier voi les (see Gluck), has at 
last found its goal in the music drama of 'Wagner. 
Cherubini's seriousness and nobility of style ( Lea 
Deux Joiinircs, 1300), Melml’s line ear for effect 
(Joseph, 1807), Sporrtirri's magnificence of concep- 
tion ( Vestak', 1805), and Halevy’s, dramatic truth 
(Jnive, 1835) were all ranged under (duck's 
banner, and the roll of french grand opera is 
brought to a gorgeous close with the name of 
Wagner’s predecessor, Meyerbeer (Hubert le Liable, 
1S3J, Hut/ newts, 1S36, Le Prnphcle, 1843). The 
new blood he brought with him from the schools of 
Germany and Italy invigorated it, and the time 
was ripe when the experiment of Itieuzi was made 
in 1842. Other important contributions to grand 
opera were Attber’s MasnnicUo (or Miicltc r/r Pur- 
tiri , 1828) and Rossini’s (fuil/aumc 'Tell (1829). 

Opera Comiqnc (by no means comic opera) is a 
title applied to all works which, on account of 
spoheu c iiuloguc , were not eligible for performance 
at the Gram! Opera. G retry’s Cieur fie Lion ( 1784), 
Mclml’s Joseph, Boieldieu’s Lrt Dame Blanche 
( 1825 ), H mold's Fir uu.r Olcrcs ( 1832 1, and Auher'.s 
Lb Maron, Lcs Dkunmits do la Cotironne, &c. are 
the most famous. This Oplra Comiqnc, so purely 
French, had a large share in the development of 
the modern lyric opera, of which Gounod’s Faust 
(IS39), Thomas's Mianon (1.871), and Bizet’s 
Carmen (1875) are good examples. 

The Ballet (entirely pantomimic) attained a very 
high pitch of development in Paris, where Delibes 
(1838-91) produced liis charming Coppelia and 
Sylvia. 

Comic opera proper ( Opera Biilfit) is represented 
in Italy by Rossini’s Barbicrc and Donizetti’s Figlia 
del Rcggimento (1840); in Germany by Flotow’s 
Martha (1847), Nicolai's Merry Wives (1S49), 
and Lortzing’s Czar unci Zimmerman (1854); in 
France (Opera Boujfe) by Offenbach’s Orphic aiuc 
Enfirs (1838), Grande I) itch esse (1867), Ac., Le- 
coat’s Madame Angot (1873), See., and numberless 
other bright works ■ and in England worthily by the 
charming Gilbert-Sullivau series ( Pinafore, 1878 ; 
Patience, 1SS1 ; Mikacla, 1885). 

Music Drama is the ideal which Wagner has 
sought to embody in Tristan inid Isolde (1863), 
Mcistcrsingcr (1808), Sing dcs Nibehuigen (1876), 
and Parsifal (1882). llienzi (produced in Dresden 
in 1842) establishes liis connection with the Grand 
Opera of Meyerbeer, and in the Flying Dutchman 
(1843), Tannhmiscr (1843), and Lohengrin (1S49) 
the growth of his method is distinctly seen, as well 
as his indebtedness to many predecessors, especi- 
ally, in orchestration, to Berlioz. Wagner seeks 
to make the ‘Art Work of the Future,’ as lie calls 
it, equally dependent on music, drama, and scenic 
art— the requirements of none being sacrificed to 
the demands of the other, hut all contributing to 
one perfect unity. His influence is clearly trace- 
able in all modern operas — e.g. Goldmark’s Queen 
of Sheba, Merlin, Boito’s Mejlstofelc, Ponehielli's 
Gioconda, Verdi’s Otcllo, &c. 

English Opera. — Purcell’s eailv work, Dido and 
sEiicas, written at the age of seventeen, his chef 
d’uinvre King Arthur (1691), and otlier works gave 
promise of such an English school of opera as the 
‘ Masques ’ of Lawes and others had suggested 
(1613-75), but no one was ready to carry on the 
work after his early death in 1695 (aged thirty- 
seven ). Dr Arne’s Artaxerxes ( 1762), out of thirty- 
four operas, is the only otlier English opera which 
calls for mention. Italian opera became the fashion 
in London (Handel wrote forty-four, 1710-39), and 
England’s attention has been divided between that 
school and the highly inresthetic and, from an 


operatic point of view, worthies' foim of Ballad 
Opera, founded by Dr Pepusch (Beggar's Opera, 
1728), until recent year.-,, when Dr Mackenzie's 
Colombo (1883), Villiers Stanford'-, Canterbury 
Pilgrims (1884), Goring Tlioma-'-, Esmeralda 
(1883) and Nac/rschdct (1883), and lastly Sullivan's 
Irmihoc ( 1S91 ) have sought to v in recognition for 
England among the European schools of opera, — 
English opera was introduced into America in 
1730, in the shape of the Beggars Opera, and 
Italian opera in 1825. 

See Hogarth, Memoirs of the Opera ( 1851 ) ; H. Suther- 
land Edwards, Essays on MoUtrn Opera (1881); D. 
Hairslick, Die Moderne O per. in three parts (IKS,”)); the 
articles in Grove’s null other musical dictionaries on 
Opera, kc„ and on Gluck, Moz uit, WEtint, "VVagneh, 
Ac. in this work. 

Opera-glass (Fr. lorgnette), a double tele- 
scope, used for looking at objects that require to 
lie clearly* seen rather than greatly magnified, such 
as adjoining scenery and buildings, the perim liters 
at a theatre or opera, Ac. The opera-glass is short 
and light, and can he easily managed with one hand. 
Its small magnifying power (from two to three 
at the most), and the laigo amount of light admitted 
by the ample olqect-glass, enable it to present a 
blight and pleasant picture, so that the eye is not 
strained to make out details, as in telescopes of 
gi eater power, which generally show a highly-mag- 
nified lmt faint picture. It allows the use of both 
eyes, which gives to the spectator the double advan- 
tage, not possessed by single telescopes, of not 
requiring to keep one eye shut (a somewhat un- 
natural way of looking), and of seeing things stand 
ouL stereoscopically as in ordinary vision. 

The opera-glass is the same in principle as the 
telescope invented by Galileo. It consists of two 
lenses, an object-lens and an eve-lens. The object- 
lens is convex, and the eye-lens concave. They 
are placed nearly at the distance of the difference 
of their focal lengths from one another (see Tele- 
scope ). The opera-glass need not lie set to a precise 
point, as is necessary with ordinary terrestrial tele- 
scopes, for the lengthening or shortening of the in- 
strument does not produce so decided an effect on 
the divergence of the light ; the change of diverg- 
ence caused by screwing the opera-glass out or in is 
so slight as not much to overstep the power of 
adjustment of the eye, so that an object does not 
lose all its distinctness at any point within the 
range of the instrument. There is, however, a 
particular length at which an object at a certain 
distance is most easily looked at. The two tele- 
scopes of the opera-glass are identical in construc- 
tion, and are placed parallel to each other. The 
blending of the two images i- easily effected by 
the eyes, as in ordinary vision. Opera-glasses have 
now come into such demand that they form an 
important article of manufacture, of which Paris 
is the great seat. So largely and cheaply- are they 
produced in Paris that it lias nearly a monopoly of 
the trade. They may lie had from 2». 6d. to £6 or 
£7. The cheapest opera-glasses consist of single 
lenses; those of the better class have compound 
achromatic lenses, A very ordinary construction 
for a medium price is to have an achromatic object- 
glass, consisting of two lenses, and a single eye-lens. 
In the finest class of opera-glasses, which are called 
field-glasses, both eye-lenses and object-lenses are 
achromatic. Plossl’s celebrated field-glasses (Gev. 
Fclilslechrr) have twelve lenses, each object-lens and 
eye-lens being composed of three separate lenses. 

Oplliclcirte (Gr. ophis, ‘serpent,’ anil kick , 

‘ kev ’ ), a brass bass wind-instrument, was devel- 
oped from improvements on the Serpent (q.v.) 
about the beginning of the 19th century-. It con- 
sists of a conical tube having a hell like that of 
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the horn, a cup mouthpiece, and usually eleven 
holes stopped hy key>- like the old Kent bugle. It 
has the usual harmonic (see HAR- 



MONICS) open notes of all brass 
instruments, its fundamental, 
never used, being an octave lower. 
By means of iLs keys it has a 
range, including all the semi- 
tones, of a little over three octaves, 
and its, music is wiittcn in tiie 
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bass clef. Alto and double-bass 
ophicleidus have also been made, 
hut not much used. It is much 
to he regretted thatau instrument 
of such a charactei islically lieli 
tone, and capable of intonation 
.so accurate as the opliicleide, 
should l>e allowed to tall com- 
pletely out of use, it being almost 
superseded hy the simpler tliree- 
vnlveil instruments of the Sax- 
horn (q.v.) type. 

Opliidia. See Serpent. 


Opliicleide. Ophioglossea*, a sub-order 
of Filieps or Ferns (q.v.), consist- 
ing of a few rather elegant little plants with an 
erect or pendulous stem, which has a cavity in- 
stead of tilth, leaves with netted veins, and the 
spore-eases ( ihaai ) col- 
lected into a spike formed 
at the edges of an altered 
leaf, 2-valved, and with- 
out any trace of an elastic 
ring. They are found in 
warm and temperate coun- 
tries, but abound most of 
ail in the islands of tropi- 
cal Asia. Seveial species 
are European, and two are 
British, the liutrychium 
lunttrin, or Moonwort 
(q.v. ), and the Common 
Adder’s-tongne ( Ojihioglos- 
sum milgcitum), which was 
at one time supposed to 
possess magical virtues, 
and was also used as a 
vnlneiary, although it 
seems to possess only a 
mucilaginous quality — on 
account of which some of 
the other species have been 
employed in broths. It is 
a very common plant in 
England, its abundance in 
some places much injuring 
pastures. 

Opliir, a region, fre- 
quently mentioned in tlie 
Old Testament, from which 
the ships of Solomon, lifted out in the harbours of 
Edom, brought gold, precious stones, sandalwood, 
&c. The voyage occupied three years. Where 
Opliir was situated has been a much-disputed 
question. Arias Montanus fixed on Peru, ilaleigh 
on the Moluccas, and Cftlmet on Armenia. Prob- 
ably, however, Opliir was either on the east coast 
of Africa about Sofala, or in Arabia, or in India, 
but in which of the three countries is doubtful. 
Alii ton (following Purchas), Huet, Bruce (‘the 
Abyssinian ’ ), the historian Robertson, Quatremfcre, 



Miuich, ike. are in fa\our of Africa; Miclmelis 
Niebuhr (the traveller), Oosellin, Vincent, Winer! 
Furst, Knobel, Forster, Ciawfunl, Kaliseh and 
Twistleton (Smith's Diet, oj the Bible), of Arabia- 
Vitiinga, Lassen, Bitter, Beitlieau, Ewald and 
Max-Mnller, of India. Josephus, however it 
should ho said, placed Opliir in Llie peninsula of 
Malacca, and his opinion lias been adopted hv 
'ferment and Von Baer. For a complete discussion 
of the point, sec liii tor’s ErilLnnde (vol. xiv. ) 
eighty pages of which are devoted to Opliir! 
According to Bitter, who accepts Lassen’s view 
Opliir was situated at the mouth of the Indus. 1 

Ophites (Gi. ujihi/ai, from ophis, ‘a serpent’), 
a class of Gnostics, who, while they shared the 
general belief ill dualism, the conflict of matter 
and spirit, the emanations, and the Demiurgos 
were distinguished hy giving a prominent place in 
their systems to the serpent. Home of their divi- 
sions were the Setliiani, the Nansuni (Heh. n abash 
•serpent’) in I’lnygia, and the Perata*, who honoured 
the serpent which tempted Eve, as hating intro- 
duced knowledge and revolt agaiimt the hondime 
of the Arelion. We owe our knowledge of tlieni 
mainly to Irena-us, Clement, Origen, and Hip. 
poly Uis : the last also contains an account uf 
two otliei Ophite systems, that of the Sethians 
and of Justin us. Already in his day the sect was 
fast dying out, although Theodoret mentions 
serpent-worship as still existing in the 5th century. 

Bee Gnostics, and the books mimed there ; also Lipsms 
in the Zatschr. fur WisscnsrhafU. Theol. (18C3); Giuber, 
Die Ophitcn ( 1804) ; and the Babbi Dr Adolph Hindu's 
monograph, Die Ophitcn (1880). 

Opllitic Structure, name given by peti-olo- 
gisls to a structure seen in various crystalline 
igneous rocks, in which large plates of a pyroxene 
are penetrated and divided, as it were, into small 
portions, liy crystals of felspar. The separated 
portions of the pyroxene, however, arc in crystal- 
line continuity, since they all possess the same 
optic orientation. 

Opliiiiroidca. See Brittle-stars. 

Ophthalmia (derived from the Gieek wool 
uphlnul mos, ‘the eye’) was originally and still is 
sometimes used to denote inflammation of the eye 
generally ; but it is at the present time usually 
restricted to / itjltnn millions of the conjunctiva or 
mucous coat of the eye (conjunctivitis ) ; and to two 
other diseases, blepharitis tinea tarsi or ophthalmia 
Itirsi, and sympathetic inflammation or ophthalmia 
(see under Eye). 

Ophthalmoscope, an instrument hy which 
l he interior of the eye can lie examined. It was fust 
invented in 1847 by Charles Babbage ( q v. ) ; but, as 
unfortunately the ophthalmic suigeon to whom he 
showed it did not recognise its importance, he laid 
it aside without making it generally known; and 
its principle had to he rediscovered by Professor 
Helmholtz, to whom belongs the credit of bringing 
it before the medical and scientific world in 1851. 
The value of the instrument depends on the circiiiii- 
stance that by illuminating and examining an 
eye in the same direction its deeper parts can he 
rendered visible. All forms of ophthalmoscope 
are adaptations of this principle. The form now 
generally in use resembles more that of Babbage 
than that of Helmholtz. It consists of a concave 
mirror of about 10 inches focus, 1 to 3 inches in 
diameter, with a small hole in the centre, and cer- 
tain lenseH to use with it, the most important of 
them a separate convex lens of 21 inches focus, anu 
Hr to 4 inches in diameter. Examination is facili- 
tated by dilating the pupil of the observed eye with 
atropine ; and for a complete examination this is 
often indispensable. Tiie person whose eye is to 
be examined is seated in a darkened room, with a 
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bright light— e.g. a ” 00(1 gas-burner — on a level 
with hid eye by the hide of hi- head. The observer 
sits opposite him, ami placing the mirror close to 
his own eye, and about IS inches fioni the eye to 
lie examined, leilects the light upon the latter, 
while lie looks at it through the hole. The pupil 
in a healthy eye appeal's of a bright red or mange 
instead of its usual deep black. In .short-sighted 
and long-sighted eyes, lmt not in noinnil ones, the 
vessels of the retina, the entrance of the optic 
nerve, &c. can be more or less distinctly seen, and 
by their movements the deviation from the normal 
redaction can roughly be estimated. Opacities in 
the lens (Cataract, q.v.) or \itieons liumour appear 
black, and are discovered by this method more 
certainly and easily than hy any other. The details 
of the retina, choroid, &c. (or fundus) can he seen 
in two dill'erent ways. In the indirect method the 
observer, seated as above described, holds the Ti- 
med convex lens about 3 inches from the eye under 
examination, between it and bis own, when a clear 
leal image of part of the fundus, inverted and 
magnified about four diameters, appears in the 
red light of the pupil. In the dire t method the 
observing eye must be placed as close to the 
ohseived as the intervention of the mirror will 
allow, when a i irtual image of a smaller part of the 
fundus is seen, but erect and magnified about four- 
teen diameters. The fundus appears of an mange 
or red colour, varying much in dill'erent individuals; 
the blood-vessels of the retina are seen as duiker 
rod lines coursing over it. The entrance of the 
optic nerve, commonly called the disc, fioni which 
these vessels diverge, appears ns a round area of 
a much paler colour. The ophthalmoscope has 
revolutionised this department of medicine, as most 
of the deeper affections of the eye, particularly of 
the optic nerve, choroid, and retina, were before 
only recognisable after the eyeball was removed 
from the body. Some of these affections have, 
moreover, important relations to general diseases 
-— c.g, Brights disease, diabetes, syphilis, diseases 
of the biain and spinal cord — and general medicine 
lias benefited accordingly. The ophthalmoscope 
lias also much facilitated the discovery and correc- 
tion of errors of refraction (short- and long-sighted- 
ness, Astigmatism, q.v. ; and see under Eye). 

0|>ic, John, It. A., was born at the village of 
St Agnes, 7 miles from Truro, Cornwall, in May 
1761. His father, a master-carpenter, wished him 
to follow the same trade, but his bias for art 
was strong ; and his attempts at portrait-painting 
secured the friendly help of Dr Wolcot ( 1 Peter 
Pindar’). In 1780 he was taken to Loudon hy 
Dr Wolcot, and immediately came to he acknow- 
ledged by the fashionable world as the ‘Cornish 
Wonder. This tide of good-fortune soon eldied, 
hut not before Opie bad realised a moderate com- 
petency. The loss of popular favour, however, 
only served to bring out Opie’s manly independ- 
ence and strong love of art, and lie calmly entered 
on that department of painting which was then 
regarded as the only style of high art, namely, 
historical or scriptural subjects, executed on a 
large scale. Ilia pencil was employed by Boydell 
in his well-meant anti magnificenfcscheme to elevate 
British art ; lie also painted a number of works 
in the illustration of Bowyer's English History, 
Maeklin’s Poets and Biblical Gallery, and other 
similar undertakings. His pictures of the ‘Murder 
of James I. of Scotland,’ ‘ The Slaughter of Ilizzio,' 

‘ Jeplitlia’s Vow,’ ‘ Presentation in the Temple,’ 
‘Arthur and Hubert,’ 1 Belisarius, ’ and ‘Juliet in the 
Garden ’ are his most noted works. Opie was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 
1786, and Academician in the following year. He 
wrote the ‘ Life of Reynolds ’ in Dr Wolcot’s 
edition of Pilkingfcon’s Dictionary of Painters, and 


A » I hyiiiri y tutu the llegm ate C utt, ration of the Fine 
Arts in Iiiihtin : and deliveied lectuies on Ait at 
the Royal In-ditiitiim. Opie na> tnice uiauied. 
lie obtained a dilutee fiom his fiist uife; his 
second Mas. the novelist. He died Apiil 9, 1807, 
and was buried in the ervpt of St Paul's, near 
the grave of Reynold.-.— M rs Onii, the daughter 
of a Nomieli physician, Ih Aldei-on, u-as horn 
in 1769, and while veiy young wrote songs and 
tiagedies, and Mas acquainted uith Godwin, 
Mrs Inclibahl, Mrs Sidilon-, awl much of the 
literary society of the time. She was manied to 
Opie in 179b. In 1S01 her hist not el, Father and 
Daughter, appeared ; the following year, a volume 
of poems. Adeline Mowbray and Simple Tula 
Mere her next works. On lier husband's death 
idle returned to Nouvicli, and published Ills lectuies 
uith a memoir prefixed. .She wiote also Temper, 
Talcs of Heal Life, Valentine’s Ere, Talcs of the 
Heart, and Madeline. Hai ing been long acquainted 
with the Gurneys, Mrs Opie became a (Quaker in 
1823, and aftcnvauls published Illustrations tit 
Lying, Detraction Displayed, and ai tides in period- 
icals, hut no more novels. She died at Norwich, 
2d December 1853. See her Memoirs hy .Miss 
Biightwell (1834), and Mi-s Thackeray's iW. of 
Sibyls ( 1883). 

Opitz, Martin, Get man poet, bum on 23d 
December 1397, at Bunzlau ou the Bobei, in 
Silesia, u'bo fora century or mine after his death 
mus extravagantly praised as the ‘ Swan of Duller, ’ 
the ‘Swan of Silesia,' the ‘ Father and Iiegeneiator 
of German poetry.’ This inflated teputatiou he 
had earned by toadying to the princes of Germany, 
by wiiting adulatory poems in their honour, by 
praising thiid and fomth rate poetasteis, n'lio 
recompensed him in kind. Although Himself a 
Protestant, he woiked and wrote for one Count 
Hannibal von Dolma, a cruel persecutor of the 
Protestants ; but then Count Dolma helped him to 
get (1628) from the emperor a patent of nobility, 
and Ferdinand II. had with his imperial hand 
previously (1623) crowned him with the laurel 
crown of the poet— recognitions of his talent that 
Opitz valued above all things. He was summoned 
(1022) by Bethlen Gabor, Prince of Transylvania, 
to fill the chair of Philosophy and Polite Literature 
at Weissenlmrg ; but at the year’s end was so home- 
sick, so wearied of the rude, inaitial people, and so 
famished through lack of the kind words of his 
friends, that lie returned to Germany. Then he 
curried favour successively with the Duke of Lieg- 
nitz (1624), Count von Dolma (1626), and King 
Ladislaus IV. of Poland (1634), who made him his 
secretary and historiogiapher of Poland. But fate 
was against him : in 1629 he had fled from Heidel- 
berg to Holland to escape war and the plague ; non’ 
in Danzig, where he was living, lie caught the 
plague from a beggar, to u liom he gave a coin in 
the street, and died 20tli August 1639. The poems 
Opitz wiote are like his ordering of his life, cal- 
culated : they owe their origin to the under- 
standing, have no imagination, and little feeling, 
and are cold, formal, pedantic. The fact is, Opitz, 
originally a schoolmaster, sehoolmastered poetry 
into lifeless imitation of pseudo-classic models. 
Poetry must, lie propounded, in liis most original 
work, Such von tier teatschen Pvetrrei (1624; lieu’ 
ed. 1876), teach and instruct as well as please. 
Hence his favourite pieces are purely didactic— 
Trostyedicht in IVtdencartigkeit tics Kriegs, Zlatuu 
odcr cun tier Duke tics Gemiiths, Vielyut Oder V om 
tcahren Gluck, Vesuvius, and others — such as the 
‘ good boy ’ writes who wishes to please a pedantic 
master. Vet Opitz is entitled to the credit of 
having championed the use of his mother-tongue 
as against Latin, and of having actually used it. 
He also insisted upon the difference between the 
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ancient prosody of feet anil quantity anil the 
modern prosody of accent and rhyme, emphasising 
the use of the last for German poetry, and recom- 
mending the Alexandrine form of verse as that host 
suited to the genius of lii.s native tongue. His 
ivories include translations from classic authors 
( Sophocles and Seneca, whom lie puts on exactly 
i he same rank as dramatists), the Dutchmen Ilein- 
sius and Grotius (whom he sets up as models of 
style), and from the Bihle. Through the men ivho 
swore hy him — the so-called Hist Silesian school — 

Opitz reigned for nearly a century as a sort of 
posthumous literary dictator, a worthy rival of 
Gottselied. 

The heat editions of his Omnn,wlle ftrhnften arc 
those that appeared in his lifetime [Hi, ',7, 10-11 1. See 
Lives hy Strchlkc (1851!), IVeinliolil ( 1 Slit!), and Palm 
(1802), and critical works on the Jji'clt tier Pmtcni hy 
Eoriiibki (1SS3), Frit-cli (1881), and 1 Scroll oiler ( ISSN). 

Opium, one of the mos| valnahle of medicines, 
is tlie dried juice of the unripe capsules of a species 
of Poppy (rj.v.), Papmvr sumitifcntm, of which 
several varieties are cultivated, the most usual in 
India, Persia, and China being apparently the 
variety album, 'The cultivation of the poppy for 
the sake of opium is carried on in many parts 
of India, although the chief district is a largo 
tract on the flanges, about GOO miles in length 
and 200 miles in hrnadfli, which is divided into 
two agencies, that of lVliar and that of lien- 
ares, the central factory of the former being at 
Patna, anil that of the latter at Ghazipur. The high as fltWMIOO acres. Certain districts aie per- 
poppy is also extensively cultivated for opium in mitted to cultivate the plant, hot the cultivators 
•’ ’• ' " 1 • ” - ' must obtain a license. Government purchases 

the opium at about 10s. a seer of 2 Hi., and an 
aeie yields from 10 to Id seers of opium over and 
above the pH ah, capsules, and seed. 

In Persia the drug is piopnred at Ispahan, .Sliiinz, 
and Ye/.d : the latter is considered tlie best. The 
morphia in Persian opium is only 2 to 8 per cent., 
against 7 to 11 per cent, in Turkish opium. In 
Kliorassan 1 he cultivation of Die poppy increased 
tenfold between 1S7«”> and 18D0. A quantity of 
opium for local consumption is prepared in " the 
shape of sticks or cylinders. That destined for 
China is mixed with linseed-oil in the proportion 
of li or 7 lhs. to each chest ; lmt that sent to London 
is j hi iv. The exports of Persian opium, which in 
187-t and 1875 were only 2000 chests, rose before 
1800 to 7700 chesLs. In Turkey the production is 
also large, 

Tor the relation of (lie opium trade to tlie 
revenue of British India, see India, Yol. YI. p. 
ltd. There has been a good deal of controversial 
discussion carried on of lale years as to the effects 
of opium-smoking (see heioiv), and the abolition 
of the Indian trade is hy many earnestly de- 
manded. Those who support the present fiscal 
system of India say it is on the whole better that 
the preparation and sale of Indian opium should 
lie in Die hands of the government as a monopoly, 
for if abandoned hy them its culture and manu- 
facture would he carried on in many other localities 
favourable to the growth of the poppy. Indeed its 
culture has been already tried in Australia, Africa, 
and parts of America. If should also be remembered 
that China itself produces opium largely; there is 
virtual permission and open connivance of all the 
local authorities at the culture of the poppy over 
Die length and breadth of tlie empire. Professedly 
forbidden, its culture is free to all. The local pro- 
duction of opium is indeed believed to be as large 
as the foreign import, since the authorities prefer 
to quietly encourage tire home-grown produce, seas 
to prevent the export of bullion for tlie foreign. In 
sou tli -western China the production of opium is 
stated to exceed 280,000 cwf., and it sells at two- 
thirds tlie price of the Indian. 


me jisrane provinces or luruey, in r.gypi, in 
Persia, and in Chinn; and opium of fair quality 
is produced, although not to any considerable 
amount, in some pails of Europe, and even in 
Britain. 

The poppy requiics for its profitable cultivation 
a rich soil, and in India is generally sown in the 
neighbourhood of villages where m’amiie can be 
easily obtained. The soil ought to lie line and 
loose when the seed is sown The subsequent 
cultivation consists chiefly in thinning and weed- 
ing. Irrigation is practised. Mild moist weather, 
with night-dews, is deemed most favourable during 
the time of the collection of the opium. Very dry 
weather diminishes the How of the juice, and much 
rain is injurious, The opium puppy is cultivated 
for its seed or oil and other purposes besides Die 
production of opium, concerning which see 1’orev. 

Opium, as a commercial article, is of great 
importance, exceeding indeed Drat of any other 
drug in use. The cultivation of tlie opium poppy 
ill British India forms a most extensive branch 
of agriculture, and the collection and preparation 
of the drug itself employs a large number of 
persons. The seed is sown in India in the be- 
ginning of November; it flowers in the cud of 
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January, or a little later; and in three or four 
weeks after the capsules or poppy-Jicails are about 
the size of liens’ eggs, and are ready for operating 
upon. When this is the case the collectors each 
take a liLtle instrument ( fig. 1 ), made of four small 
knives tied together, the blades appearing like tire 
teeth of a comb ; with these instruments they 
wound each lialf-vipe poppy-head (fig. 2) as they 
make their way through the plants in the Held. 
This is always done in the afternoon, and on Die 
following. morning Die milky sap is collected liy 
scraping it oil with a kind of scoop, and trans- 
ferred to an earthen vessel hanging at the side 


of the collector. When this is full it is carried 
home and placed in a shallow open brass dish 
and left for a time tilted on its side, so that 
any watery fluid may drain 1 

out ; this watery lluiil is very 
detrimental to Die opium un- 
less removed. It now requires 
daily attention, and lias to lie 
turned frequently, so that the 
air may dry it equally, until 
it acquires a tolerable con- 
sistency, which takes three 
or four weeks; it is then 
packer! in small earthen jars, 
and taken to Die factories, 
where the contents of each jar 
are turned out and carefully 
weighed, tested, valued, and 
credited to the cultivator. 

The opium is then thrown 
into vast vats, which hold 
the accmnuhiliims of unlive 
districts, and the mass being 
kneaded is again taken out 
and made into halls or cakes 
for the market. After being fully dried these halls 
arc packed in clients for the market. Of the Indian 
opium there tiro several qualities, as Patna, Ben- 
ares, Mnlvva, &c. The area under cultivation in 
India with the poppy varies ftoin year to year; in 
some years Die area in Bengal alone ha&'bcen as 
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In 1SS0 the aiiiiitiil revenue from opium in 
India was nearly £10, 500, UUO, of which the excise 
opium ( or that locally consumed ) yielded £1,000,000, 
and the • provision ' or export opium the ret. But 
the net revenue has declined hy over £2, 500, (too. 
About 40,000 chests (of 140 lh. ) aie produced in the 
native states of Central India, Rajputana, ami 
Barodu, which pay a transit duty for export thorn 
Bombay. The following figures (in cwts. ) -how 
the decline in the export, and the countries to 
which the Indian opium goes. 



1850. 

3S r «l 

Hinin-knutf 

... . 81,055 

70,49,1 

fruity Put ts . . . 

40,010 

19,997 

CocUiu-Cliiiui 


1,541 

btmih Settlements 

. . 15,417 

20,1 $4 

Other Countries 

120 

383 

Total . . . . 

141,038 

113,598 


In I860 the chest of Indian opium fetched 
£185; hut it gradually dropped to £111, although 
rather better prices were obtained in 1SS9. It 
is sold monthly by public auction at Calcutta. 
To prevent speculation and to steady prices, the 
quantity to he sold during the year is duly notified 
in tint previous year. The bulk of the Indian 
opium, it will be seen, still finds its way to China. 
Persian opium, like the Chinese, has increased 
greatly in recent years, and, being cheaper than 
the Indian article, has begun to have a distinct 
died upon the market. The foreign exports from 
India b.y no means represent the total trade in the 
drug. There is an immense internal consumption 
of what is known as 'excise opium,’ averaging 
about 4100 chests yearly. This is retailed to the 
Indian consumer as a decoction, or in the form of 
two smoking mixtures, chmidu and niadak. 

The quantity of the different kinds of opium 
imported into China (added to the stock held in 
bond from the previous year) was in 1889 as follows, 
in piculs of about 1J cwt. each. 


Malvva 30,200 

Patna 20,105 

Benares 13,177 

Persian 3, 114 

Turkey *2,414 

Total SQ,370 = 10S,000 c\\ t. 


The net imports into China were, in 1888, 82,012 
piculs, anil in 1889, 78,052 piculs. The iikin or 
local duty and the import duty amount to 110 taels 
per chest, or about £2G. Prom 1S30 tu 1840 the im- 
ports of foreign opium into China amounted to 20,619 
piculs; from 1840 to 1850 they increased to 52,925 
piculs. In I860, when the trade was legalised, the 
imports reached 89,714; in 1870, 95,043; in I8S0, 
96,839 ; and in 1S89 they fell to 76,040 piculs. The 
imports of opium into Great Britain average 600,000 
to 700,000 lb. annually. This is chieliy re-exported 
—about 140,000 lh. to the United States, and over 
200,000 lb. to South America and the West Indies. 
The United States imports nearly 600,000 lb. of 
crude opium, and from 45,000 to 75,000 lb. of opium 
prepared for smoking. 

In Europe opium is mainly used for medicinal 
purposes, and large quantities of it undergo further 
manufacture, in order to separate from it the 
active principles morphine, narcotine, &c. In Great 
Britain the chief manufacture of these salts of 
opium is carried on in Edinburgh, where two linns 
manufacture these products upon an immense scale, 
supplying probably a fifth of the whole quantity 
manufactured. 

Chemical Properties, etc . — All kinds of opium 
have a hitter, nauseous taste, and a peculiar nar- 
cotic, heavy odour. Chemically, it is a gum- 
resin containing a very large number of alkaloids, 
meconic and other acids, and the ordinary con- 
stituents of a plant juice. Its exact composi- 


tion varies greatly, hut i- somewhat as follows : 
Alkaloids - — morphine (4-15 per cent.), naicotine 
(4-6 per cent.), thebaine, codeine, narceine, papa- 
verine (of each fiom about 1 per cent. 1, crypto- 
pine. rlui'adine, laudaninc, him la nm-ine, pseudo- 
morphine, codamine, meconiin-. piotopine, luntho- 
pine, pupaverainine, oxyn.ii cotine, lijdrocotarnine, 
gnoscopine, tiitopine, and uthei-. alf in very small 
amount. They exist lice. or in combination with 
meconic, luetic, sulphuric, and phosphoric acids. 
There is about 8 pel' cent, of saccharine matter, 
about 35 per cent, of gum, resin, fat, albumen, 
Ac., various inorganic lift'C', and a v , triable amount 
of water, ft may be adulterated with sugar, gum, 
or molasses, and .sometimes contains nails, lend, or 
■stones in the centre of the muss. 

The chief and most easily applied chemical te't 
for opium depends on the pie-cuce of meconic acid, 
" hicli is an organic acid peculiar to it. A watery 
or alcoholic solution turns blood-red in colour on 
tlie addition of a solution of percldnride of iron, 
and this colour is discharged by a solution of proto- 
chloride of tin. Its smell and taste are also very 
chamcteiistic. Tin key opium is generally con- 
sidered the best, anil in the British l’liarinacopada 
it alone is directed to be used for making the 
official pliaimacoutical preparations (twenty in 
number). Before use it must be dried and 
powdered, and standardised to a strength of as 
nearly as possible 10 per cent, of mmphine. For 
making the officinal alkaloids auy kind of opium 
may he used. A method of assaying the amount 
of mmphine in it is given with great detail in the 
British Phaimacopuua. 

Action and Medicinal Uses.— The action of opium 
depends on its alkaloids, and is chiefly determined 
by the morphine present in it. Ordinary medicinal 
doses (i to 3 grains) depress the activity of the brain 
anil cause deep sleep with contracted pupils, slow 
respiration, anti insensibility to pain. On awaken- 
ing there are usually disagreeable after-effects, such 
as loss of appetite, slight nausea, constipation, 
mental fatigue, and headache. When minute doses 
are taken there ensue symptoms of excitement and 
stimulation, as .shown by increased mental and 
bodily activity, restlessness and sleeplessness. The 
imagination is mote active, and mental work can 
be accomplished with greater ease and celerity. It 
is disputed whether these effects are due to actual 
stimulation of the hioin, or whether the higher 
centres are blunted, and thus allow the imaginative 
faculties to have fuller play. Most probably the 
latter is the case. Self- consciousness and self- 
criticism are lulled, the judgment is less conttolled 
by the higher centres and by impressions from 
without, and left to itself part of the brain lapses 
into uncontrolled activity. It is for these reasons 
that opium is habitually used by some brain- 
workers. Individual susceptibility and race influ- 
ence its effects very largely. The Teutonic races 
and phlegmatic people in general tend to sleep 
after it, while Easterns and persons of highly 
nervous temperament tend to become excited. 
Man, owing to the greater development of his 
brain, is somewhat differently affected from the 
lower animals. Frogs, after a primary stage of 
narcosis, pass into a condition of exquisite tetanic 
spasm from stimulation of the spinal cord, and the 
lower mammalia exhibit the same condition to a 
lesser degree. In adult man tetanic convulsions 
are rarely seen, and only occasionally after enor- 
mous doses ; hut in children convulsions are not 
infrequent, the explanation given being that in 
them the spinal cord is relatively largely developed 
in proportion to the brain. Opium diminishes all 
the secretions except the sweat, and thus causes 
constipation. It does not materially affect the 
heart or circulation in medicinal doses. 
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When opium is used habitually a tolerance for 
it becomes established, and enormous doses may 
be taken without any special effects. In medicine 
it is used chielly to procure sleep and relieve 
pain, For those purposes it has no equal. It 
is also employed to arrest secretions, to allay irri- 
tation, and in diarrhoea. In diabetes, heart disease, 
luemoptysis, and many other conditions it is given 
with great advantage. Probably no remedy lias 
such wide and universal applications. 

It must be given with great caution to yonng 
children, but many other factors, such as pain, 
habit, idiosyncrasy, and vaiious diseases inlhieuce 
its action and dosage. 

Poison iittj . — About half the deaths from poison 
which occur in the United Kingdom are due to 
opium or its prepai atoms. When the effects of a 
large dose become fully developed the poison lies in 
deep cornu and in a state of complete insensibility, 
ltesniratiou is slow, noisy, and stertorous, the 
pupil is contracted to a ‘ pin-point,’ and insensible 
to light, the pulse is lapiil and weak, or sometimes 
full and slow, the face and skin genoially are pale 
and livid, and covered with cold perspiration. 
Constant stimulation may iou.se the patient par- 
tially, but be always tends to relapse into stupor. 
Death is due to paralysis of the respiratory centres 
in the hrain, lmt may he due to apoplexy or 
collapse. .Such are the usual symptoms, lmt many 
cases present peculiar features, such as convulsions, 
vomiting, diauluea, delirium, dilated pupils, and 
other anomalous symptoms. The jnisf-inurtem 
appearances are not characteristic, but the ccrebial 
blood-vessels are usually very hill, and t here may lie 
(illusion of serum into the ventricles. The smallest 
fatal dose recorded for an adult is four grains, lmt 
enormous quantifies are oflen taken without seiious 
symptoms. In infants very minute doses ( f to I 
grain) may prove fatal. Death may occur in about 
two hours or even less ; few eases are ptolonged 
beyond twenty -four hours. 

The treatment consists in making the patient 
vomit, and in washing out the stomach with huge 
quantities of water, Owing to the state of insensi- 
bility emetics sometimes fail to act. Atropine is 
often given subcutaneously, while coll'ce or tea or 
caffeine may he also freely given. The patient 
may he further aroused by keeping him moving 
about supported by attendants, by cold cloths 
applied to the chest, and by electric stimulation. 
Any violence or measures which tend to exhaust 
the patient should he carefully avoided. 

O/iium-entiutj . — The habitual consumption of 
opium or any of its preparations by persons other- 
wise in good health is known as opium-eating, the 
opium habit, morphine habit, or morphinism. 
Opium, laudanum, chlorodyne, black drop, nepenthe, 
morphine, and other forms are all used. They are 
most commonly taken by the mouth, the sub- 
cutaneous injection of Morphine (q.v.) being almost 
entirely confined to the more cultured and edu- 
cated classes, its habitual use is usually 
begun to relieve pain or sleeplessness, and one 
month’s constant use is said to he sufficient in 
many eases to confirm the habit. The amount 
consumed by different individuals varies greatly. 
Of morphine most habitues take about three grains 
daily, some five or six grains, while a few go much 
higher. De (juincey says that at one time of his 
life he consumed 8000 drops of laudanum daily, 
but his ration was very excessive. The immediate 
effects are a feeling of stimulation and well-being, 
but as soon as these have passed off there ensues a 
state of despondency, to banish which a fresh dose 
is taken. It is a craving brought on by indulgence, 
anil is to he ranked with such habits as drinking, 
smoking, gambling, &c. Many persons indulge this 
craving during their whole life, and do their daily 


work well Much persons do not, however, go to any 
great excess, although they may have the cravin',, 
as markedly as others who suii'ei intensely from 
well-developed symptoms of chronic opium poison- 
iny. The typical opium-eater is lean and pale, with 
dull, glazy eyes; he suffers from chronic dyspepsia 
from neivons irritability, and disturbances ot the 
circulation. Albuminuria, glycosuria, and various 
other disoiders are sometimes present. Sudden 
deprivation causes severe nervous disturbances and 
not seldom alarming collapse. l'’or successful treat- 
ment of the opium craving the patient had better 
he removed from his own borne and friends to some 
institution where lie can be under strict ami 
constant medical supervision. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the opium should lie 
abruptly or gradually withdrawn. lieeuverv h 
generally complete in a few weeks, but relapses 
into the habit are exceedingly apt to occur. 

Upi um-twwl'intj. — The smoking of opium as a 
stimulant-narcotic is practised chiefly in China 
India, lfovneo, and the far East. In China piob- 
ahlv about 1 per cent, of the entire population 
smoke opium, lmt the lmlnt is growing rapidly. 
In 17li7 only about 200 chests of opium were im- 
ported yearly, while in 185-i, 78,000 chests wore 
needed. Fines, penalties, and even death have 
been found ineffective to stop the practice. Opium 
prepared for smoking is culled r/iriiiclu, which is 
simply a watery extract, about twice the strength 
of the original drug. A special form of pipe is 
used, a piece of prepared opium about the size of 
a pea is placed, by means ol a small battened iron 
pen, into a small cup at one end; this is ignited 
and the smoke inhaled, and then slowly exhaled 
(lmmgli the nostrils. As a result, Easterns experi- 
ence men till and physical excitement, followed by 
a pleasant sense of well-being and content, aiul 
then narcosis, Europeans, as a rule, are not 
affected by it to any appreciable extent. In the 
pipe the opium is destructively distilled, and childly 
the products of destructive distillation come over in 
the smoke — pyridine, collidine, and similar base-.. 
There is probably scarcely a trace of morphine. 
'The flavour of the smoke is mild and aromatic. 
In (.’liina and .Singapore there are public smoking- 
hmisos, lmt it is also largely practised in private. 
It is reported that there are a million opium- 
smokers in the United Elates, especially in San 
Francisco and New York. 

There is great difference of opinion regarding the 
hurtfnlnoss of the liahit. Some authorities hold 
that in moderation it is not more hurtful than 
tobacco, while missionaries and others maintain 
tliaL the habit is fraught with moral, social, and 
individual degradation. This scorns to depend 
largely on the extent to which it is carried, and 
the question is probably on all fours with that of 
alcohol in this country. Man)' Chinese smoke 
opium all their lives in strict moderation without 
apparent harm, while others have excessive de- 
bauches lasting a week or more, and often become 
confirmed in its excessive use. The latter without 
doubt wreck tlmir constitutions and suffer in lunch 
the same way as confirmed alcoholics do. 

Sco the ai tides Laudanum, Mouphini:, Poisons; the 
medical works on stimulants aiul narcotics. As to the 
liarmfuhieus of the use of opium, see Calkin, Opium and 
the. Opium Appetite (Phila. 1870); H. H. TCane, Opium- 
amokiiuj in America and China : a Stud// of its Preval- 
ence and liffccts (New York, 1882); the publications of 
the .Society for tlio Suppression of the Opium Trade 
(founded 1871) ; VV, .T, Moore, The Other Hide of the 
Opium Question , and W. II, Jlrereton, 'The Truth about 
Opium (both published in 1882, and in defence of the 
opium trade) ; Vignet, litude sur Li Opium (Paris, 1875) ; 
Wiselius, De, Opium in Ncdcrltmdsch rn BrilimK Indie 
(Hague, 18511). For the Opium Wars, see China, 
Yol. III. p. 102. 
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Opodeldoc a popular synonym for soap 
Liniment (q.v.). The origin of the" term, which 
was apparently applied ljy Paracelsus to liiriou' 
forms of liniments or local applications, is not 
known. The ujiu i- the same as the upo of 
o/iujHinax , ojiobulstimuiii, &c., and is doubtless 
derived from the Greek opt)*, 'juice.' See Not/:* 
ant! Queries. October 18SS, p. 31ti. 

Opo panax, a gum-rc'-iu obtained in Persia, 
which comes to Europe at rare inters ah. It 
has an unpleasant odour resembling bruised ivy 
leaves. Holmes suggests that it may he the pro- 
duce of some Araliaceous plant, but nothing is 
known of its botanical origin. The ancient phy- 
sicians attached great importance to it as an anti- 
spasniodie medicine; Hippocrates, Theophrastus, 
and Dioscorides have each left descriptions of it. 
The plant 0/iupnnct. r chiron i tun , from which it was 
supposed to he obtained, grows generally tluonghout 
southern Europe. The perfume known as opopanax , 
is not derived from this gnm-resiu. There is a 
commercial opopanax, a kind of perfumed myrih, 
obtained from a Bal-amodendron, largely imported 
into Germany, where an essential oil is distilled 
from it. 

Oporto (Port. (J purto, ' the port ), the second 
city of Portugal, stands on the steep, rocky, right 
bank of the Douro, high above its waters, which 
reach the sea 3 miles to the west. ‘ The houses, 
as they rise confusedly from the river’s edge, some 
painted in strong reds, bines, or greens, some left 
whitewashed, and the majority letaining the 
granite gray of the stone they are built with, 
make up a very strange and beautiful panorama, 
ringed as the city is by the encircling pine-covered 
mountains’ (Oswald Crawfurd); and many of 
those houses stand embowered in the greenery of 
gardens. One of the crags overlooking the river 
is crowned with a Crystal Palace ( 1803 ), surrounded 
by gardens. Many of the former monasteries are 
still standing, though put to other uses ; one is a 
citadel, another the exchange, with splendid mar- 
quetry of wood in tloor and walls, a third barracks, 
and so on. There are seven principal churches, 
including the cathedral (built by Henry the Navi- 
gator), the old Gothic church of Cedofcita (origin- 
ally founded in 559), and the Church dos Clerigos, 
with a tower 213 feet high. The English factory 
( 1785 ), the bishop’s palace, and the hospital of St 
Antony arc the most noticeable amongst Hie 
secular buildings. Oporto possesses a polytechnic 
academy, with observatory, scientific collections, 
&e., a medical school, a line art academy, a com- 
meicial museum, an industrial institution, a library 
(1796) of 200,000 vols. and 9400 MSS., ami two 
picture-galleries. On the south side of the river, 
immediately opposite Oporto, and connected with 
it by a lofty bridge, is the suburb of Villa Nova 
de Gaia, with a pop. of 9120, and extensive wine- 
cellars. The railway to Lisbon (209 mileb) crosses 
the river a little higher up, on one of the finest 
(steel) arch bridges built; the arch spans a hori- 
zontal distance of 549 feet, and its centre is 203 
feet above the river. The pop. of Oporto was 
(1S7S) 105,838. They are chiefly engaged in the 
manufacture of cloth and silks, hats, porcelain, 
ribbons, tobacco, soap, and candles, in nielal- 
easting, tanning, brewing, distilling, cork-cutting, 
sugar-relining, and brick-making, and in commerce 
and shipping. Oporto is the principal place of 
export for Port Wine (q.v., ami also PoitTireAL), 
The remaining exports of moment are cattle, 
oranges and other fruits, cork, copper, onions, 
meat, hides, and wool, the total value of all ex- 
ports reaching on an average £3,550,000. The 
imports, consisting chiefly of com and flour, cod- 
fish, metals, machinery, textiles, rice, raw sugar, 


liidt", coal, and timber, amount to £1,800,000 

annually. 

Originally the Putins Cult of the Unmans ( whence 
Portugal), this city was the stronghold of the 
Christians in the north-west of the Iberian penin- 
sula agaiii't the attacks of the Moors, and more 
than once changed hands between the Sth and the 
12th centuries. The people are noted fur their 
sturdy patriotism and liberal sentiments ; in 1808 
they were especially hostile to the French ; they 
stoutly opposed the usurper Miguel (1823), who 
m lcvenge executed great munheis of its peojde, 
hut without breaking their spirit, for they sup- 
ported Pedui of Brazil, and withstood the besieg- 
ing troops of Miguel thirteen months (1832-33). 
It was the scene of frequent republican riots in 
the 19tli centime See O. CTawliml in Xeu: Pcricw 
1 18S9). 

Opossum ( Dkkljthys ), a genus of Marsupialia, 
having ten incisors in the upper jan, and eight in 
the lower, one canine tooth on each side in each 
jaw, three compressed premolars, and four sharply- 
tubeiculated rnolars on each side — fifty teeth in 
all; the tail generally very long, prehensile, anil 



Virginian Opossum (Dittelphys viryiniana). 


in pait scaly; the feet plantigrade ; live toes on 
each foot, their claws long and sharp ; hut the 
inner toe of the right foot converted into a thumb, 
destitute of a claw, and opposable to the other 
digits. The pouch, so characteristic of marsupials, 
is generally absent, sometimes rudimentary, rarely 
complete. The uu webbed feet and uon-aqnatie 
habits distinguish this genus from Cheirouectes 
(q.v.), also belonging to the family Didelphida 1 . 
The name opossum has also been applied to certain 
Australian forms, hut is better restricted to the 
American opossums, which are the only marsupials 
found in America. They range from the United 
Stales to the Argentine llepubiic. There are alto- 
gether twenty -three distinct species, with a consid- 
erable liuige in size, varying from that of a large 
cat to that of a mouse. The best known is the Vir- 
ginian Opossum ( D . viryiniana ). Among the mar- 
supials they are nearest allied to the Dasyuriihe, 
fiom which they are doubtfully separable ; if it were 
not for their geographical range, they would un- 
doubtedly he placed in the same family. Although 
there are now no opossums found anywhere hut in 
America, they existed formerly in Europe, as is 
shown by their fossil remains. The opossums are 
all carnivorous, one species, the Crab-eating Opos- 
sum, feeding — as its name denotes— upon crabs ; in 
order to capture its prey it frequents marshy places. 
It is a native of tropical America. Meriau’s Opos- 
sum (N. dorsigerus) is remarkable for the fact that 
it carries its young on its hack, their tails being 
twined round the tail of the mother ; many other 
species carry the young on the hack ; this is due 
in many eases to the fact already mentioned — that 
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there is uo pouch. The Viiginian Opossum is a 
foe to poultry-yards in the United States; but if 
can put up with frogs if there is nothing better to 
be had. The opossums, like other marsupials, have 
a lowly organised brain; but they are remarkably 
cunning in robbing poultry-yards ; on the other 
hand, their stupidity in walking straight into Lire 
simplest and most obvious trap is more in accord 
with their brain structure. Hunting the opossum 
with dogs by night is a favouiiLe spoil in the 
southern states, especially in autumn, when the 
body has a thick layer of fat all over. The animal 
takes lefitge in a tree, and is either shaken down 
or shot as it hangs by the tail. The expression 
‘playing possum’ refers to the opossum’s habit 
of feigning death when caught. At such times, 
though usually very timid, it will endure almost 
any amount of turluie, and give no sign of its 
snilering. 

OpoteCil, a sleepy town of 1000 inhabitants, in 
Honduras, about la "miles NNW. of Comayagua, 
formerly famous for its great silver-mines. 

0]>i>clu. a town of Prussian Silesia, on the 
Oder, 51 miles SE. of Breslau. Since 1816, when 
it was erected into a seat of government for Upper 
Silesia, the town has been much beautified both 
with new edilices and with parks ami gardens. 
Its church of 81 Adalbert was founded in 005 ; 
and there is an old castle on an island in the Oder. 
The manufactures include pottery, cigars, cement, 
beer, leather, &o. , and there is a considerable trade 
in grain and cattle. Pop. (1875) 12,408; (1885) 
15,075. 8ee Itlzikowski a Ocschichte tier Statlt 
Ojipr/n (1863). 

Om)eilhcilll< a town of llessc-Darmstadl, on 
the left hank of the Rhine, 20 miles SSE. of Mainz 
hy rail, with line vineyards. On the site of the 
Roman castle of Banconica, Oppenheim became a 
free city of the empire, and was repeated)' besieged, 
especially in the Thirty Years’ War. Pop. 3452. 

Opportunists, in Trench politics, are those 
who, like Gamhetta, Ferry, and others like-minded, 
oppose doctrinaire as well as extreme views, accom- 
modate themselves in great measure to the cir- 
cumstances of the hour, and aim only at what can 
obviously be carried through. 

Optical Illusion. An object appears large 
or small, near or distant, according as the rays 
from its opposite borders meeting at the eye form 
a large or a small angle : when the angle is large, 
the object is either large or near ; when small, the 
object must be small or distant. Experience alone 
enables us to decide whether an object of large 
apparent size is so on account of its real size, or of 
its proximity ; and our decision is arrived at by a 
comparison of Hie object in position with other 
common objects, such as trees, houses, ike., which 
may chance to be near it, and of which we have hy 
experience come to form a correct idea. The same 
is, of course, true of apparently small objects. But 
when all means for comparison are removed oui 
judgment is at fault. Similarly, we erroneously 
infer spherical solids at a distance to be Hat discs ; 
and, by reason of Irradiation (q.v. ) in the eye, the 
sun appears larger than lie would if illumined hy a 
fainter light, and a man in a white habit seems 
larger than lie would if he wore a dark dress. 
Illusions are also produced by external causes; 
and instances of this sort are given under Mirage, 
Reflection, ami Refraction. 

The persistence of impressions on the retina for 
about one-sixth of a second after the object which 
produced the impression lias been removed produces 
another class of illusions. Common examples of 
this are the illuminated circle formed by the rapid 
revolution of an ignited carbon point, piece of red- 
hot iron, or other luminous body, and the fiery 


curve produced by a red-hot shot projected from a 

cannon. 

Another form of illusion is produced to a peit-on 
who is seated in a vehicle in motion ; and it R V 'eiv 
deceptive when the motion is so equable as not to 
be felt by the person himself. The illusion is most 
complete when the attention is riveted on an object 
several yards oil'; this object then appears to be 
a centre round which all the other objects re- 
volve, those between the observer and the object 
moving backwards, and those beyond the object 
moving forwards. This illusion occurs on a lare e 
scale in the apparent motion of the heavenly 
bodies. Other illusions arise from a disordered 
state of the organs of vision : e.g. the seeing of 
things double or movable, or of a colour ditleieut 
from the true one (see C'oi.orr.-DLINDHESS) ; the 
appearance as of insects crawling over a body at 
which the eye is directed, &c. 

Optic Nerve. See Eve. 

Optics is the science of the phenomena uf 
light. This science is usually treated under two 
heads : ( 1 ) Physical Optics, which treats of the 
nature of Light (q.v., as also Magnetism and 
Undulatoiiy Theory), and explains the pheno- 
mena of Colour, Redaction, Refraction, Interfer- 
ence and its consequences, such as the coloms of 
thin plates and dims, DiHraction, Dispersion, the 
Spectrum, Polarisation and the properties of polar- 
ised light, for which see separate articles ; and 
(2) Geometrical or Mathematical Optics. The 
leading idea in physical optics is to trace the 
progress of an umfulatory or oscillatory disturbance 
in the Ether (q.v.) ; this disturbance, which maybe 
termed a wave, lias ail advancing wave-front ; the 
direction along which this wave-front advances 
through a given point is a geometrical conception, 
which it is convenient to make use of in diagrams, 
more convenient than it would he to draw a scries 
of successive wave-fronts; this direction of propa- 
gation through any given point is called may ; and 
geometrical optics traces, hy mathematical reason- 
ing, the course of a given set of ‘rays’ under 
specified conditions, particularly under (hose which 
have reference to Reduction and Refraction (q.v.), 
The part of geometrical optics which deals with 
rellection of ligliL is often called Catoptrics (based 
on such laws as that, the angle of rellecLion is equal 
to the angle of incidence) ; that which deals with 
refraction is called Dioptrics ; and for an account 
of those, reference is made to articles Reflection 
and Refraction respectively. 

Though the Greeks and their disciples the Arabs 
had made some progress in mathematical optics, 
their knowledge was confined to the law of reflection 
and its more immediate consequences, Euclid, 
Aristotle, Archimedes, Hero, and Ptolemy were 
acquainted with the fact that light is transmitted 
in straight lines ; hut, with the important exception 
of Aristotle and some of his followers, the ancient 
philosophers believed that rays proceeded from the 
eye to the object, instead of in the contrary direc- 
tion. Ptolemy was well acquainted with atmo- 
spheric refraction. Alhacen ( 1070) and Vitellio the 
Pole (1200) w r ere almost the only cultivators of this 
science during the middle ages, and their additions 
to it were unimportant. The lens, though known 
from early antiquity, was not applied as an aid to 
defective eyesight till after the time of Roger 
Bacon. Jansen, Mctins, and Galileo separately 
invented the telescope about the beginning of the 
17th century ; and the last-mentioned philosopher 
by its means made various important astronomical 
discoveries. Kepler, a short time after, gave Hie 
true theory of the telescope, explained the method 
of finding the focal length of lenses, and applied it 
to find the magnifying power of the telescnpo, 
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besides pointing out the inode of cmisti noting an 
in-triiiiient Letter adapted for astronomical pur- 
poses tlian th.it of Galileo ; he aKo made some 
useful experiments on the nature of culouis, and 
showed that images formed on the retina of the 
eye are inverted, a fact previously discovered hy 
Maurolyeiis of Messina. From tliis period the 
science of optics steadily advanced, and its treasury 
of facts received numerous additions through tire 
Inhours of De Domiiiis, Snell (the discoverer of the 
jaw of refraction in 1021), Descartes, Fermat, 
Barrow, Mariotte, and Boyle. Up to tire time of 
Newton it was generally believed that colour was 
pruilm'eil hy refraction, hut that philosopher showed 
hy a beautiful series of experiments that refraction 
only separates the colours already existing in white 
light. In his hands the theory and construction 
of the telescope underwent many valuable improve- 
ments, and in 1672 the description of his reflecting 
telescope was submitted to the lloyal Society. 
Gregory had constructed an instrument on similar 
principles some years before. About the same 
time Grimaldi made his interesting series of expel i- 
ments on the ellects of diffraction, and noticed the 
remarkable fact of the interference of one pencil 
of light with the action of another. Tire theory of 
the rainbow, with an elegant analysis of the colours 
of thin plates, and the hypothesis concerning the 
nature and propagation of light, now known as 
tiie ‘corpuscular’ theory (see Lh;ht), completed 
Newton’s contributions to the science. The import- 
ant services of the ingenious but eccentric Hooke 
cannot he easily stated irt a brief abstract, as he 
discovered a little of everything, completed nothing, 
and occupied himself to a large extent in combat- 
ing faulty points in the theories of his contem- 
poraries. It must not, however, he forgotten that 
Ire has as much right as Huygens to the credit of 
originating the undulatory theory. The double 
refraction of Iceland spar was discovered ( 166B ) by 
Bartholin, and fully explained in 1690 by Huygens, 
the propemnder of the undulatory theory, who also 
aided the progress of mathematical optics to a 
considerable extent, The velocity of light was 
discovered by Homer (1075), atrd in 1720 the 
ahevratiou of the fixed stars and its cause were 
made known by Bradley, who likewise determined 
with accuracy' the amount of atmospheric refrac- 
tion. Bouguer, Porterfield, Euler, and Lambert 
rendered essential service to physical optics; the 
same was done for the mathematical theory by 
Dollond (the inventor of the achromatic telescope), 
Clairant, D’Alembert, Boscovioh, Ac. ; while in later 
times the experiments of Delaval on the colours 
produced by reflection and refraction ; the discus- 
sion of the phenomena arising from unusual retlec- 
tion or refraction carried on by Vince, Wollaston, 
Biot, Monge, and others ; the discovery of polarisa- 
tion of light by Mains (1808), and its investigation 
by Brewster, Biot, and Seebeck ; of depolarisation 
by Arago (1811), and of the optical properties as 
connected with the axes of crystals ( ISIS) hy 
Brewster; and the explanation of these and other 
optical phenomena in accordance with the undula- 
tory hypothesis hy Young— the discoverer of the 
Interference (q. v.) of rays — and Fresnel, went far to 
give optics a width of scope and a symmetry which 
are possessed by few other sciences. The develop- 
ment of the undulatory theoiy and of optical 
science generally has been carried on in the present 
century by Lloyd, Airy, Cauchy, Clerk-Maxwell, 
Hertz, and others ; and for an account of the 
present state of the science reference may he made 
to Mr Thomas Preston’s Theory of Light (1890), in 
addition to the works mentioned under Light, and 
the articles Lenses, Microscope, Telescope, &c. 

Optimism (Lat. opt! nuts , ‘best’), the doctrine 
that the existing order of things, whatever may he 


it-, .seeming impel fections of detail, is nevertheless, 
as a whole, the most peifeet nr the best which 
could have been created, or which it is possible to 
conceive. .Some of the advocates of optimism 
content themselves with maintaining the absolute 
position, that, although God was not by any means 
bound to create the most peifeet order of tilings, 
jet the existing order is etc fin In the best; otheis 
contend that the perfection and wisdom of Almighty 
God necessarily require that Ilis creation should be 
the most perfect which it is possible to conceive. 
The philosophical discussions of width this con- 
troversy is the development are as old as philo- 
sophy itself, and are dealt with in the article on 
the origin of Evil (q.v.). But the full development 
of the optimistic theory as a philosophical system 
was reserved for Leibnitz (q.v.), in his Theocliece, 
the main thesis of which is that, among all the 
systems which presented themselves to the infinite 
intelligence of God an possible, God selected and 
created in the existing universe the hc't and most 
perfect, physically as well a~ moially, regard being 
had to the universe as a whole, The Thewlicte was 
designed to meet the sceptical theories of Bnyle, 
and its theories vveie ridiculed in Voltaire's Cantiulc. 
Modern discussion on tliis question usually assumes 
the form of assertion or denial of the opposite 
doctrine of Pessimism (q.v.). 

Opuntiii. Sec 1 ’kickly Pear. 

Opus Opevatlim (Lat., literally ‘the work 
wrought ’) is the phrase employed in the Catholic 
theological schools to describe the manner of opeia- 
lion of the sacramental rites in the production of 
grace. It is intended to imply that the ministra- 
tion of the rite (opus) is in itself, through the 
institution of Christ, an efficient cause of grace, 
and that, although its operation is not infallible, 
but requites anil presupposes certain dispositions 
on the part of the recipient, yet these dispositions 
are but eonditiones sine quo. non, and do not of 
themselves produce the grace. Hence, when the 
sacraments are administered to dying persons in a 
state of apparent insensibility, this is done in the 
hope and oil the presumption that the dying person 
may, though seemingly unconscious, he neverthe- 
less really disposed to receive tire sacrament ; hut 
it is hy no means held that if these dispositions he 
wanting the sacrament will itself justify him. — The 
phrase Opus Ojierautis is frequently used as denoting 
that the ellect of a particular ministration or rite 
is primarily and directly due, not to the rite itself 
( opus ), but to the dispositions of the recipient 
( opera ns ). Thus, in the act of kissing or praying 
before a crucifix, of sprinkling one’s self with holy 
water, of telling the prayeis of the rosary upon 
blessed beads, the fervour and personal piety of 
the supplicant, and not the material object of the 
religious use, is held to he the efficient cause of the 
grace which is thereby imparted. 

Ontclie ( Atriple.c ), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Chenopodiacete, having male and 
female flowers on the same plant. The species are 
numerous and widely spread over the maritime or 
saline parts of the earth, scarcely any species 
except the Common Ovaclie (A. patulu) being ever 
found inland or away from saline intluence. Five 
species, including the Garden Oiaelie (-1. hortensis), 
are natives of Britain. Although formerly much 
cultivated in Britain, ovaclie is now displaced as 
a pot-herb hy spinach (Spinaria ohracett ), a species 
of a closely allied genus. All the species have 
similar qualities, and may be used as spinach. 

Oracle, the response delivered hy a deity or 
supernatural being to a worshipper or inquirer ; 
also the place where the response was delivered. 
These responses were supposed to be given by a 
certain tliviue afflatus, either through means of 
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mankind, as in the orgasms of the Pythia and the 
dreams oi the worshipper in the temples ; or by 
its effect on certain objects, as the tinkling of the 
caldrons at Dodona, the lustling of the sacred 
laurel, the murmuring of the stieams ; or hy the 
actions of sacred animals, as exemplified in the Apis 
oi sacred hull of Memphis, and the feeding of holy 
chickens among the Romans. Such responses were, 
however, closely allied to augury, which tlilfeicd in 
this respect, that auguries could he taken anywhere, 
while the oracular spots were defined and limited. 
Oracle dates from the highest antiquity, and gradu- 
ally declines with the decline of Animism (q.v.) 
anil with the increasing knowledge of mankind. 
Among the Egyptians all the temples were pi ohahly 
oi aciilar. Tn the hieroglyphic texts the gods apeak 
constantly in an oi ocular manner, and their con- 
sultation by the Pharaohs is occasionally mentioned. 
In later days the most renowned of these oracles 
was that of Ammon in the Oasis, where oracular 
responses were rendered either hy the shaking 
of the statue of the god or hy his appear- 
ance in a certain manner. Oiacle.s were also used 
hy the Hebrews, as in the consultation of the Urim 
and Tlmmmim hy the high-priest, and the unlawful 
use uf Teraphims, and consultations of the gods of 
Phoenicia and Samaria. The Hebrew oiacles were 
hy word of mouth, as the speech of God to Moses, 
dreams, visions, and piophetical denunciations; 
beside-, winch there were oracles in Phomieia, as 
that of Beelzebub and others of the Baalim. They' 
weie also in use throughout Babylonia and Chald.ea, 
where the responses were delivered hy dreams 
given to the priestesses, who .slept alone in the 
temples as concubines of the gods. The most 
renowned of all Greek oiacles was the Delphic 
oraele (see PllU'lIl), which was Panliellenie or 
open to all Greece. Sacrifices were offered hy the 
inquirers, who walked with laurel crowns on their 
heads, and delivered in questions inscribed on 
leaden tablets ( of which many have been recently 
discovered) ; the response was deemed infallible, 
and was nsnally dictated by justice, sound sense, 
and reason. Other oracles of Apollo were at Aba* 
inPhocis; at Ptoon, which was destroyed in the 
(lays of Alexander the Great ; and at Ismcnus, 
south of Thebes. In Asia Minor the most cele- 
brated was that of Branehidie, close to Miletus, 
celebrated in Egypt, Gryneum, and Delos. Besides 
that of Dodona, Zeus had another at Olympia; 
and those of various other deities existed else- 
where, A secondary class of oracles of heroic or 
prophetic persons existed in Greece, the two most 
celebrated of which were Guise of Amphiaraus and 
Tvophonius. The first mentioned was one oE the 
five great oracles in the days of Croesus, and was 
situate at Oropns in Attica. Those who consulted 
it fasted a whole day, abstained from wine, 
sacrificed a ram to Amphiaraus, and slept on the 
skin in the temple, where their destiny was 
revealed by dreams. That of Trophonius was at 
Lebadea in Boeotia, and owed its origin to a 
deified seer. It was given in a cave, into which 
the votary descended, bathed and anointed, hold- 
ing a lioneyed cake. There were some other oracles 
of minor importance. Besides these oracles, written 
ones existed of the prophecies of celebrated seers, 
as Bacis and Musams, which were collected by the 
Pisistvatidie, and kept in the Acropolis of Athens. 
Others of the Sibyls or pioplietio women were 
popular, and at a later period ( see Sibyps ) Athenais 
and others prophesied in the days of the SeleuciiUe, 
Amongst the oriental nations, as the Aiabs and 
others, divination was ami is extensively practised, 
hut there are no set oracles. The Celtic Druids 
are said to have delivered responses, and the oracle 
of the Celtic god Belenus or Abelio was celebrated. 

See Herodotus, Hist, v. 89, viii. 82 ; Curtins, iv. 7 ; 
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(1823, p. 31) ; F. W. H. Myers, Greek Oracles l Hdlenim 
pp. 425-492, 1880); Stengel, Gruchischen SakralalZ'. 
turner (§§ 44-50, 1890); Schumann's work on Greek 
Anliquitas (Iiehgiaus Antiquities, French turns hv 
Galubkij 1SS7 ). ^ 


Orail (Arab, IVarcni], a seaport of ADena 
stands on the Gulf of Gian, 201 miles hy rail Vr' 
by S. of Algiers and 130 by sea S. of Cartagena hi 
Spain. It climbs up Gie foot of a hill, is defended 
by detached foils, lias a thoiouglily French appeal - 
mice, having been mainly built since 1790, when 
the older Spanish town was destroyed hy an’ eaith- 
qnake, and possesses a Homan Catholic cathedral 
(1839), a grand mosque, a large military hospital 
a college, a seminary, and two citadels or castle**.' 
The harbour is piotected on the north and east hv 
moles constructed in 1887 at a cost of £280, GOO*- 
alfa, iron ore, and cereals are the chief of the 
exports. Pop. (1886) 67,681. Oran was built hy 
the Morns. Dining tlie second half of the hitii 
century it was a liiglily-prosperous commercial 
town, and was celebrated for its cloth and aims 
ami line public buildings. But it was taken hv 
the Spaniards in 1509 and made a penal settlement. 
It was captured by the Turks in 1708, lmt retaken 
by the Spaniards in 1732. In 1790 it was destroyed 
by an earthquake, and shortly aftei was altogether 
abandoned by the Spaniards, the Talks occupying 
it again in 1792. The French took possession of 
the town in 1831. — The province of Chan has an 
area of 33,236 sq. in., and a pop. (1886) of 756,585, 
of whom 7*1,810 wore French, 91,494 Spaniards, and 
15,771 Jews, 


©rang, or Orang-outang (Simia sniynts), an 
anthropoid ape, found only in the forests of Sumatra 
and Borneo. There is only one species, though it 
has been said that another smaller variety occuis 
in Borneo. The oiang is distinguished from other 
mithi opoid apes hy itb reddish-brown colour; and 
it has been noticed that the colour corresponds to 
that of its human neighbours, just uh the black 
colour of the chimpanzee and gorilla answers to 



Orang-outang ( Simia satyrua )■ 


that of the African tribes inhabiting the same 
country. Miklucho-Malclay asserts that the Malays 
never use their words Orctng utan ( ‘ man of the 
woods’) for any ape, hut for an uncultured tribe 
of Malays living in the woods. 

Like other anthropoids the orang is arboreal in 
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habit, anti can move with considerable swiftness 
through a forest, parsing fiom tiee to tree ; on the 
ground it is awkwanl. It has a cuiious habit of 
liuilfling among the branches a temporary hut 
or nest as it i.s usually called. The orang was 
formerly regarded as capable of all manner of 
iniquities, such as carrying off women and children, 
and throttling people with its liind-foot as they 
passed under the trees. When these beliefs were 
proved to he false they were transferred to the 
chimpanzee, and particularly to tire gorilla. They 
were mainly dispelled by Wallace, who stated, 
however, of the orang that ‘there is no animal in 
the jungle so strong as he ; ’ bnt strength does not 
necessarily imply ferocity, and the orang seems 
to be a very tamable creature. 

Hornaday, an American traveller, observed 
the orang in the act of making its nest. He thus 
describes the process : ‘1 got there just in time to 
sec the orang build a large nest for himself. He 
took up a position irt a fork « Iriclr was well screened 
by the foliage, and began to break off small 
branches and pile them loosely irr the crotch. There 
was no attempt at wearing, nor even regularity in 
anything. He leached out his long, liairy amt, 
snapped off the leafy branches with a practised 
hand, and laid them down with the broken ends 
sticking out. He presently got otr tire pile with his 
feet, and standing there to weight it down, he 
turned slowly, breaking blanches all the while 
and laying them across the pile in front of lrim 
until he had built quite a large nest. When he 
had finished he lay down upon it, and was so 
effectually screened from ns that 1 could not dis- 
lodge him, and after two or three shots I tohl the 
natives that they would have to out down the tree.' 
During one day’s travel in Borneo thirty-six old 
nests anil six fresh ones were seen ; there appears 
to he nothing like hmise-lmilding, which has been 
stated by some to exist among the orangs. 

Tire structure of the orang shows its near rela- 
tionship to the other anthropoids and to mam 
The curvature of tire spirte, which is an important 
character, appears, according to Cunningham, to 
he different from that of a full-grown man, but to 
correspond to that of a bov of six years old. The 
extension of the cerebral hemispheres in the brain 
backwards over the cerebellum is about equal to 
what is found in the chimpanzee ; naturally this 
is considerably less than irr man, but greater than 
in the new-boni child. The orang comes nearest 
among the anthropoids to man in certain other 
characters, especially irr brain characters; but, as 
the gorilla and chimpanzee show a nearer approxi- 
mation irr various other points, it would not be safe 
to call the orang the most man-like of apes. See 
Anthropoid Apes. 

Orange (Lat. auruntimi; from aurum , 
‘gold’), the name of one or more species of 
Citrus (q.v.), of which the fruit is much prized. 
Botanists generally regard all the oranges as of one 
species, Citrus auruntium, bnt some make tire 
Sweet Orange, the Bitter Orange, tire Bergamot 
Orange, Ac. distinct species. Tire wild state of 
the orange is not certainly known, although its 
characters may be pretty confidently inferred from 
the degeneration of cultivated varieties; and no 
cultivated plant shows a greater liability to de- 
generate, so that seedling oranges are almost 
always worthless. From a remote antiquity it has 
been cultivated in India ; and thence it seems to 
have spread into western Asia and Europe. It 
has been alleged that the orange is a native of 
North America, near the Gulf of Mexico ; but the 
probability rather seems to he that it has beerr 
introduced, and has become naturalised. 

The Common Orange, or Sweet Orange {Citrus 
aurantiuvi ), is an evergreen tree of moderate size, 



Sweet Orange ( Citrus aurantium), 
Branch in Flower : 
a, ftuit ; b, tinnsverse section of same. 
( Ilently anil Trimen.) 


witli greenish-brown lraik ; the leaves oblong, 
acute, sometimes minutely sei rated, the leaf -stalks 
nioie or less winged, the Ho wen white, the fruit 
roundish, tire oil-cysts of the rind convex, the juice 
sweet and acid. It is cultivated in almost every 
part of the wmild of which tire climate is warm 
enough, hut succeeds best in the wanner teni- 
peurte or subtropical climates, as in the south 
of Emope, where it is very extensile!;- cultivated, 
as far north as the south of France. The orange 
does not seem to 
have been culti- 
vated by the 
Greeks or Ro- 
mans, but was 
probably brought 
to Europe by the 

Moois, anil is 
supposed to have 
been introduced 
into Italy so re- 
cently as the 14th 
ceutury, fully 
1000 years after 
the citron. In 
the north of Italy 
manges are some- 
times grown in 
conservatories, 
but often in the 
open air, except 
during wirrtei, 
when they aie 
covered ‘with 
temporary houses 
of Winis. In 
tlreaonth of Eng- 
land they are 
sometimes in like 
manner grown in the open air, with a shelter of 
hoards or matting in winter, but trained against 
a south wall ; they attain a large size, and yield 
good fruit. Tlie abundant importation of the 
fruit, however, renders the cultivation of the 
orange in Britain unnecessary ; anti, in geneial, 
only small plants are to be seen in greenhouses 
or conservatories, as mere objects of interest. 
Iu some parts of Queensland and south-west 
Australia the orange is grown to great perfection, 
but its culture does not appear to he regal ded as a 
profitable industry — probably owing to the absence 
of markets and the facilities of conveyance thereto. 
A few counties iu the colony of New South Wales 
appear to he particularly well adapted to orange 
cultivation. A government leport on the area 
under orangeries gives it as 10,857 acres in 1889. 
Excellent oranges have been exported fiom the 
colony to Britain at remunerative rates. There are 
many varieties ill cultivation, which are perpetu- 
ated by grafting upon seedling orange stocks and 
by layers. The principal orange-growing sections 
of the United .States are Florida, Louisiana, and 
California. 

Of the varieties of the sweet orange perhaps 
tire most deserving of notice are the Portugal or 
Lisbon Orange, the most common of all, having 
the fruit generally round or nearly so, and a thick 
rind ; the China Orange, said to have been brought 
by the Portuguese from China, and now much 
cultivated in the south of Europe, having a smooth 
thin rind and very abundant juice ; the Maltese or 
Blood Orange, remarkable for the blood-red colour 
of its pulp ; the Egg Orange, having fruit of an 
oval shape ; the Mandarin Orange, or Clove Oiange 
(C. nobilis), has fruit much broader than long, 
with a rind very loosely attached to the flesh, and 
small leaves; and the Tangerine Orange, apparently 
derived from the Mandarin. The St Michael’s 
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Orange appears to be a sub-variety of the China 
orange. The Majorca Orange is seedless. The 
Kum-quat ( C. japonica ) is a very small tree, with 
fruit as large as a gooseberry : a native of China 
and Japan, it has been introduced into Australia. 

The Hitter Orange, Seville Orange, or Bigarade 
( 0. vulgaris, or O. bigaradia ), is distinguished 
from the sweet orange hy the more truly elliptical 
leaves, the acid and hitter juice of the fruit, and 
the concave oil-cysts of its rind. Its branches aio 
also spiny, which is rarely the case with the sweet 
orange. The varieties in cultivation are numerous. 
The bitter orange was extensively cultivated by 
the Moors in Spain, probably for medicinal pur- 
poses, as stomachic and tonic. Its chief use, how- 
ever, is for flavouring puddings, cakes, &c . , and 
for making marmalade. The Bergamot Orange 
(C. Bcrganiitt) is noticed in a separate article. _ 

Orange-leaves are feebly lnltev, and contain a 
flagrant volatile oil, which is obtained by dis- 
tilling them with water, and is known in the shops 
as Essence dc Petit Untin. Orange-Mowers yield, 
when distilled with water, a fragnnt volatile oil, 
called Oil of Neruli, which is used in making Etta 
tic Cologne and for other purposes of perfumery. 
The ilowers both of the sweet orange and of the 
bitter orange yield it, but those of the bitter 
orange are preferred. Dried orange.-llowcr.s, to be 
distilled for this oil, are an article of export fioin 
the south of Europe. They are packed in barrels, 
and mixed with salt. The dried Ilowers have a 
yellowish colour ; the fresh ilowers are white and 
very fragrant. The use of them as an ornament 
in the head-dress of brides is common throughout 
great part of the world. The small green oranges, 
From the size of a pea to the size of a cherry, which 
fall from the trees, both of the sweet orange and 
the bitter orange, when the crop is too great to 
be brought to maturity, are carefully gathered and 
dried, and are the Orange berries of tire shops. 
They are used in making Citriujoa, and yield a 
fragrant oil on distillation, the original essence 
do petit grain, The dried and candied rind of the 
ripe bitter orange, -well known as Orange-peel, is 
used as a stomachic, and very largely for flavouring 
puddings and articles of confectionery. The rind 
of the sweet orange is sometimes employed in the 
same way, but is inferior. A fragrant essential oil 
is obtained from the rind of the orange by distilla- 
tion with water, and is sold by perfumers' as Oil of 
Sweet Orange, or Oil of Bitter Orange, according 
as it is obtained from the one or tlio other, although 
the two kinds of oil are very similar. The rind of 
the orange is used in the preparation of a line 
liqueur called Orange Bosuglio, which is an article 
of export from some parts of Italy. Besides the 
use of the sweet orange as a dessert fruit, and 
as a refrigerant in cases of sickness, its juice is 
extensively used as a refrigerant beverage, and is 
valuable in febrile and inflammatory complaints. 

Orange-trees are often extremely fruitful, so 
that a tree 20 feet high and occupying a space of 
little more than 12 feet in diameter sometimes 
yields from 3000 to 4000 oranges in a year. One 
tree iu Florida lias often borne 10,000 oranges in a 
single season. The orange-tree attains an age of 
at least 100 to 150 years. Young trees are less 
productive than old ones, and the fruit is also less 
juicy, has a, thicker rind, and more numerous seeds. 

The fruit of the orange-tree is of great com- 
mercial importance, for not only is it one of the 
most delicious and wholesome of fruits, but for- 
tunately it is also the most easily kept and carried 
from place to place. No' fresh fruit possesses in 
the same degree as the orange and its congeners, 
the lemon, citron, lime, &e. , the property of being 
easily packed in boxes when nearly ripe, and being 
in. that state able to stand the close confinement 


of a ship’s hold during a voyage of two or three 
weeks. The orange is much cultivated in the 
Azores, Malta, Sicily, Spain, Portugal, the Syrian 
coast, and latterly in Florida, and it is from 
these localities that Britain leceives its supply 
Those from St Michael’s, one of the Azores, and 
from Malta are the best varieties in the English 
markets ; but the Mandarin Orange of China and 
the Navel Orange of .South America are much 
.superior. The latter occasionally reach Britain 
in .small quantities from Brazil ; they are nearly 
double the .size of the ordinary orange, and have 
a peculiar navel-like formation on the top of the 
fruit, which is somewhat oval in shape. 

Oranges when gathered for export must not he 
quite ripe ; those fully formed and with the colour 
just turning from green to yellow are chosen. 
Each is wrapped in a piece of paper, or in the 
brisk of Indian corn, and they are packed in 
boxes and lialf-boxes, chests and half-chests— 
the former are the Sicilian packages, the lattei 
are St Michael’s, Spanish, and Portuguese. A 
box contains about 250, a chest about 1000 
oranges. 

Orange-peel, or the rind of the orange, is used 
both iu medicine and in confectionery — for the 
former puvpose it is merely cut into long strips, 
and dried ; for the latter it is carefully separated, 
either in halves or quarters, from the fruit, and, 
after lying in salt water for a time, is washed in 
clear water, and then boiled in syrup of sugar, or 
candied, and is sold extensively as candied peel. 
The rinds of the citron and lemon are treated in 
the same manner. — The wood of the orange-tree is 
yellowish white and close-grained. It iB used for 
inlaying and for turnery. 

The orange may lie successfully cultivated in 
climates the winter temperature 'of -which does 
not fall below 40 u . The tree prefets strong loam 
or clayey soil, but succeeds in any kind of soil if 
well fertilised. .See Dr Moore’s Handbook of 
Orange Culture (New York and Lond. 18S5); arid 
United States Consular Report on Fruit Culture 
(1890). 

Orange, or G.VItllSP, the largest river of South 
Africa, rises in the Ivathlamba Mountains, in the 
east of Basutoland, and flows west, with an in- 
clination to the north, to the Atlantic Ocean. It 
describes numerous wide curves in its course of 
1000 miles, and separates Cape Colony, on the 
south, from the Orange Free State, Griqualaud' 
West, Beehuanaland, and Great Namaqualand, on 
the north. Area of basin, 325,000 sq. in. Its prin- 
cipal tributaries are the Caledon and the Vaal, 
both joining it from the right. Its volume varies 
greatly between the dry season, when it is not 
navigable, and the rainy season, when it overflows 
its banks in the upper parts of its course. Its 
month is, moreover, obstructed by a bar. 

OfailgC, a town in the French department of 
Vaucluse, on the left bank of the Aigue, 18 miles 
by rail N. of Avignon. The Araitsio of the Romans, 
which contained 40,000 inhabitants, it retains two 
splendid Roman remains — a triumphal arch, 72 
feet high, and a theatre whose facade was 340 
feet long by 118 high. A neighbouring circus has 
been swept away. There is a Romanesque cathe- 
dral, and statues of two of the counts. Pop. 6904. 

Orange was the capital of a small independent 
principality, which was ruled hy its own sovereigns 
from the 11th to the 16th century. The last of 
these sovereigns, Philibert de Chalons, died in 1531 
without issue. Ilis sister, however, had married a 
Count of Nassau, and to that house the estates and 
titles passed. The Count of Nassau who obtained 
the principality of Orange was the father of William 
the Silent (see Holland, Yol. Y. p. 742 ), William 
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III., Prince nf Orange and kin" of England, Laving 
died in 1702 without issue, there began a long- 
continued controversy as to the succession between 
Frederick I. of Prussia (as giandson of one of the 
last princes of Orange), the representative of the 
older branch of tlie House of Nassau (q.v.), and 
the head of the younger line. At the peace of 
I'trecht (1713) the king of Prussia took the settle- 
ment into his own hands, so far as the territory 
of Orange was concerned, by making it over for 
certain equivalents to the king of France. The 
title Prince of Orange, however, remained with 
the younger Nassau Rue, afterwards sovereigns of 
Holland. See Bastet's Histoire if Orange ( 1856 ). 

a c 'ty of New Jersey, 12 miles W. of 
New York by rail, and 3 miles by train-car from 
Newark. The slope of Orange Mountain is laid 
out in beautiful parks, and ornamented with villas. 
There are manufactures of hats, carriages, Ac. 
Pop. ( 1880) 13,207 ; ( 1883) 15,231. 

Orangemen, an organisation which had its 
origin in the hostility that subsisted between 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland from the 
Reformation downwards, though the teim is first 
used after the Revolution of 1688. The membeis 
of the Protestant associations appear at first to 
have been known by the name of ‘Peep-of-day 
Boys;’ hut the rude .and illiterate mob of Peep- 
of-day Boys made way for the rich and influential 
organisation of the Orange Society. Its name was 
taken from that of the Prince of Orange, 'William 
III., who in Ireland has been popularly identified 
with the establishment of that Protestant ascend- 
ency which it was the object of the Orange asso- 
ciation to sustain. The first ‘Orange Lodge’ was 
founded in the village of Loughgall, County Armagh, 
September 21, 1795. Lecky holds that the first 
Orange rising was brought 'about by the restless- 
ness and discontent of the Catholics, consequent 
on the withdrawal of Bari Fitzwilliam and the 
collapse of his schemes of Catholic emancipation, 
and was really a plan to expel all Catholics from 
Ulster, and drive them to Connaught or else- 
wlicve. The immediate occasion of the crisis 
was a series of outrages by which Catholics 
were forcibly ejected from their bouses and farms, 
terminating (September 1795) in an engagement, 
called, from the place where it occurred, the 
Battle of the Diamond. The rebellion of 1798 
. inseparably combined the religious with the polit- 
r ical antipathies. In November of that year the 
Orange Society had already readied the dignity 
of a grand lodge of Ireland, with a formal estab- 
lishment in the metropolis ; and in the following 
years the organisation extended over the. entire 
province of Ulster, and had its ramifications in 
all the centres of Protestantism in the other pro- 
vinces of Ireland. In 1803 it extended to England. 
A grand lodge was founded at Manchester, but 
transferred to London in 1821. The subject more 
than once was brought under the notice of parlia- 
ment, especially in 1813, and in consequence the 
grand lodge of Ireland was dissolved ;. Imt its 
functions in issuing warrants, &c. were discharged 
vicariously through the English lodge. The most 
memorable crisis, however, in the history of the 
Orange Society was the election of a royal duke 
( Cumberland) in 1827 as grand master for England, 
and , on the re-establishment of the Irish grand lodge 
in 1828, as imperial grand master. The Catholic 
Relief Act of the following year stirred up all the 
slumbering antipathies of creed and race, and the 
Orange association was propagated more vigorously 
than ever — not only in Wales and Scotland, but also 
in Canada and in tiro other colonies; and it extended 
its ramifications into the army. In 1835 the asso- 
ciation numbered 20 grand lodges, 80 district lodges, 


1500 private lodges, and fiom 200,000 to 220,000 
members. After a protracted ) larliauientarv inquiry 
in 1833 the lodges were formally suppressed, thougli 
the institution afterwauL gradually revived aUa 
secret society. In 1861 there were 150,000 members 
in British America. Gieat day- in the association 
are the 3th of November, the anniveisaiy nf 
William III. 's ailival in Torbay ; and the 1st anil 
12th of July, the anniversaries of the battles of 
Aughrim anil tlie l’ovne. Serious riots took place 
in New York on July 12, 1871, and at Belfast in 
1S80 and 1S86. See Lecky V History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century, veils. iii. and viii. (1S90). 

Orange River Free State, a republic of 
Dutch lioei.s in Fouth Africa, lying between the 
Yaal and Orange rivers, on the ninth and south 
respectively, and between flriquahitid West and 
the Drakenberg Mountains on tiie east. This 
region is a plateau, rising from 3000 to 5000 feet 
above tlie sea-leiel, with very little wood, except 
alongside the numerous watercourses that ti averse 
it. Its vast undulating plains slope down to the 
Yaal and the Oiange, and aie dotted over with 
isolated hills called ‘Kopjies’— magnificent pasture- 
land. Area, estimated at 41,500 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1SS0) 133,518 (of whom 61,022 were whites). 
When the Dutch Boers left the Cape Colony ( 1836 ) 
and took possession of this country it was inhabited 
by Bushmen, Beclmanas, and Kovannas . Pastoral 
pursuits predominate— the leaving of merino sheep, 
cattle, horses, goats, and ostriches. Coin (wheat, 
maize, Kaffir com) is grown, chiefly in the east. 
Coal is mined in the north and diamonds in tlie 
south-west, towards Kimberley. The. climate is 
healthy anil temperate. The country is governed 
by a president, elected by the people for five years; 
an Executive Council, consisting of the president 
and two official and three unofficial membeis ; anil 
the Legislative Council of fifty-seven membeis, 
elected by all adult white males. Tlie state is 
financially in a flourishing condition. In case of 
necessity’all able-bodied citizens are liable to be 
called upon for its defence ; there are no fortifica- 
tions, ami by way of a standing army one battery 
of artillery worked by le^s than sixty men. A rail- 
way line is being built from tlie Change River to 
Bloemfontein (q.v.), the capital. Commerce, ex- 
ports (wool, diamonds, bides, ostrich-feathers, and 
live animals) and imports, passes through the ports 
of Cape Colony and Natal, and reaclie-- an esti- 
mated total of 3 millions sterling. Education 
stands at a fairly high level amongst the whites; 
the prevailing religion is the Dutch. Reformed. 
The Cape government appointed a resident in the 
republic in 1843, and three yearn later it was 
annexed to the British crown as the Orange River 
Sovereignty ; hut in 1S54 it was given up to the 
Boers, who formed themselves into the inde- 
pendent republic of the Orange River Eree State. 

See Norris-Newman, With the Boers in the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State (1882) ; Anthony Trollope, South 
Africa (2"vols. 1878); E. de Weber, Quatre Avs aux 
Fags des Boers (1882 ) ; and Theal’s History of the Boers 
in Southern Africa (1887). 

Oratorio (Drumma sacra per la Hh/sira ), a 
sacred story set to music, which, as in the opera, 
requires soloists, chorus, and full orchestra fol- 
ks performance, the theatrical adjuncts, how- 
ever, of scenery, costumes, and acting being dis- 
pensed with, "it receives its name from tlm ora- 
torio or oratory of tlie church of Santa Maria 
Maggiove, near Rome, where St Philip Neri 
arranged musical performances (1371-94), which 
developed into the modem oratorio. These per- 
formances were prompted by tlie same spirit which 
had in the miracle and mystery plays of tlie middle 
ages sought to interest and educate the unlearned. 
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Tlie ellbrt to find a more dramatic vehicle of ex- 
piession which had proved in Florence the «enn of 
Opera (q.v.) was also being made in Home by Emilio 
del C'araliere. And by a cm ions coincidence Hie 
first oratorio and the first opera ( properly so called ) 
were produced in the same year (1600) in these 
two cities. Onval ierc’s oratorio, which was written 
throughout in recitative style, was called la 
Rupprcsentazione del’ Amina c del Corjio , and the 
directions for acting, dressing, and dancing, as well 
as singing, show bow entirely tbe conception of 
oratorio lias changed since its first rude beginning. 
During' tbe 17th century Carissiini and Scarlatti 
wrote many works full of expression, hub the 
Italians were, as a rule, moie engrossed with 
the development of opera. Indeed, save in such 
expressive works ns Carissimi’s Jephtha, Stra- 
detia’s John the Baptist, and t lie like, there is no 
dillevence between opera and oratorio composition, 
and it was among the graver nations of the North 
that the oratorio was to arrive at its maturity. 
There the first and almost nnivoisnl subject was 
the Passion ; and to illustrate the stoiy and direct 
the meditations of the devout, Sclnitz, Gnimi, 
Handel, and Bach employed all their skill in 
musical construction, and all the resources which 
eeuntei point, harmony, and orchestration could 
allortl them. Solid part-writing for voices is 
absolutely necessary fur such impressive and seri- 
ous works as oratorios, mid it is the neglect among 
the Italians of the art they had lnoiiglit to such 
perfection during the 16th ccntuiy which has 
caused tho crown to pass from Italy to (lermany. 
The greatest ‘Passion Music’ is the tit. Matthev', 
written for service on Good Friday, 1729, by Sell. 
Bach. It contains choruses, solos, mid chorales (in 
which the congiegation look part), all of surpassing 
interest and beauty, and showing when requisite 
great dramatic truth and force. And as this work 
is the climax, so it iH the close of passion music 
development. 

The next and most important phase of oratorio was 
the Epic, which became in Handel's giant hands 
such a powerful instrument. Before he wrote Rind 
and Israel in Egypt ( 17301 he had written an early 
oratorio in tho Italian, and Passions, txo. in the Ger- 
man style. Between his arrival in England (1710) 
and his abandonment of the opera he had in no 
fewer than forty-four operas accustomed himself 
to all the possibilities of vocal expression ; and his 
Italian training, his studies in Germany, and his 
varied experience eminently fitted him for lii.s task. 
In twelve years he composed fifteen grand oratorios 
(Israel in Egypt, Messiah, Ramson, Judas Mac- 
cabicus, Joshua, Solomon, Jephtha, &c. ), besides 
several cantatas and anthems of almost oratorio 
dimensions. The greatest is Israel in Egypt, with its 
massive double eliorns- writing ami its grand effects; 
but tlic Messiah is a work which stands out not only 
among oratorios, but in all musical literature as a 
great inspiration. Pure inspiration it must indeed 
have been, for it was written in twenty-four days ! 
The great admiration for Handel’s compositions in 
England finds expression every three years in the 
Handel Festival, held in London, at which the 
Messiah, Israel in Egypt, and a ‘selection’ arc 
performed on a gigantic scale (about three thou- 
sand singers and live hundred instrumentalists). 

Haydn heard Handel’s works when lie visited 
England in 1791-92, and was incited to the com- 
position of his great oratorio, the Creation (and 
also the charming pastoral the Seasons, which 
should scarcely bo called an oratorio) ; in fact, 
Handel lias been the inspiration and model of 
nearly all succeeding oratorios, as England, his 
adopted country, has been oratorio’s peculiar 
home. There the unequalled choruses and the 
general custom of choral festivals on a large scale 


oiler numerous oppoituuiLies fur producing familial 
masterpieces and inducements to compose new 
w inks. For the Birmingham Festival of ]8q( 
Mendelssohn wrote his masterpiece, the Elijah, a 
work of great originality, which, however, owel 
more to the influence of Bach than of Handel. $ 
l'au! was produced at Diisseldorf ten years earlier. 

Haring orchestral colour and original Gleet-, 
characterise Spohr’s oratorios, Last Jndr/mnit 
(182(3), Calvary (1835), anil The Fall of 'llaly 
Ion (1842). Modern oratorios take advantage 
of the dramatic element which is so bluing in the 
music of the 19th century, and in many work-, 
tho inline is modified (e.g. Dramatic Oratorio— 
Mackenzie’s llose of Sharon, Parry’s Judith, &c.) 
or avoided ( Kacied Trilogy — Gounod’s Redemption, 
Berlioz’s Childhood of Christ, &e.). Dvorak's St 
Ludmila and Liszt’s Sf Elizabeth and Christas lean 
more and move to tbe form of dramatic cantata 
of which Beethoven's Mount of Olives (miscalled 
an oratorio), Sclniniaiin’s Paradise and the Peri 
Sullivan’s Hidden Legend, and Mackenzie's Dream 
oj Juba/ and Sapid are line examples. 

To treat of Llic large field thus opened to modern 
composers in the dramatic cantata, sacred ami 
secular, would lead us far beyond the limits of this 
in tide; reference must be made to musical dic- 
tionaries, as well as, move strictly for Oratorio, 
to Bitter’s (rcschichte dcs Orutvri urns (1872), iViui- 
gemann’s tlcscldelde den Orator! inns (1SS2), Rock- 
stro’s careful article in Grove's Dictionary, ami 
Upton’s Standard Oratorios (Chicago, 1887).' 

Oratory of St Philip Neri, Conorec.a- 
thin op Tills. The origin ot the Congregation of 
the Oral my has been described in the article on St 
Philip Neri, its founder (see New). Here some- 
thing must be said of its constitution and work. 
The primary idea of the institution was that its 
members should be bound by no religious vows. 
They woio to lie secular priests living together under 
a common rule, ami practising obedience ns free sub- 
jects, with liberty lo quit the community if they 
so willed. Each father must contribute an anmnil 
pension low aids the upkeep of the house, and have, 
moreover, a sulliciency of private means for bis 
personal expenses. Otherwise lie lias absolute 
control over bis own property. The government 
of the congregation is of a remarkably republican 
character. Each community is entirely independ- 
ent, being subject to no mother-house or general- 
superior. The. community is composed of three 
classes — the novices, triennial and decennial 
fathers. A member after passing his novitiate 
becomes a triennial father, with a consultative voice 
in the affairs of the congregation. On the com- 
iletion of his tenth year he becomes a decennial 
atlier, with a decisive vote. The superior, who 
is generally spoken of as ‘the Father,’ is elected 
every three years, and with him are elected four 
depu Lies, who form a committee which meets weekly, 
has the appointment of the other officers, distributes 
the ecclesiastical work, and controls the ordinary 
expenditure. But no large expenditme or new 
undertaking can be entered upon without the 
consent of the general congregation, whore in 
all cases the voting is by ballot. The father 
superior, primus inter /tares, lias no privileges and 
is exempt from no rules. lie takes his turn in the 
wailing at tabic in the refectory, and has his share 
in the work of the church. The principal religious 
exercise of the community, beyond the duties 
common to all priests, is' lialf-an-hour’s mental 
prayer in the evening followed by the litanies, for 
which three times a week is substituted the taking 
of ‘ the discipline ’ or self-llagcllation in a darkened 
room. The ceremonial for this exercise will be 
found described in Hone’s Ancient Mysteries. Tlie 
ministerial work of the Oratory consists chiefly in 
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constant attendance in the confessional ami in tlie ' 
characteristic ilaily preaching. Another essential 
part of the institute is an external brotherhood : 
similar in some respects to tire ‘ Third Ordeis ' of 1 
the ohler religions orders, hut consisting of men 
only, who meet in a separate chapel called the 1 
Little Oratory, under the direction of a father 
prefect. The brothers, as a rule, observe the same ! 
exercises as the fathers. It is in the Little < hatory 
that the musical services which originated tlie ora- 
torio are held. Musie was so often performed in 
the oratory at Seville that Blanco White speaks of 
it as the ‘spiritual opera-house. ’ Philip Neri, 
who governed the community at Rome as long 
as he lived, committed no rule to writing. The 
traditional rules drawn up at a later time were 
approved hy Paul V. in 1012. 

The Oratory spiead rapidly through the chief 
cities of Italy, and there were several houses in 
Spain. In Germany it never took root. In France 
Cardinal de Berulla took the institute as his model 
in a new foundation (1611), approved hy Paul V". 
in 1614, under the name of the 'Congregation of 
the Oratory of our Lord Jesus Christ in France.’ 
But it differs essentially from the Oratory of St 
Philip Neri. It was governed hy a superior-gen- 
eral, anil was mainly concerned with the institution 
of seminaries for the training of priests. 

Tlie life in the Roman Oratory admitted leisure 
for private study ; and the founder, in encouraging 
Cesare Baronio to write his great work on church 
history, set an example which was followed by 
many distinguished scholars — Bo/.io, (iallonio, 
Aringhi (llama mbterrauen), Bianehini (Kvau- 
gdium quadruple c), ( Jallaudi ( Bibliotheca put nun ), 
and others. It was natural that the character of 
Philip Neri and the community life which he estab- 
lished should have a particular attraction to a 
number of men from the English universities, who 
were led by the Oxford movement to the Church 
of Rome, Dr Newman when at Rome obtained 
from the pope a brief (‘20th November 1847) author- 
ising him to establish the Oratory in England. 
Shortly afterwards i\ W. Faber, who had founded 
a new' order, ‘the Brothers of the Will of God,’ 
generally known as ‘ Wilfridiaus,’ joined, with his 
whole community, the Oratory at Birmingham. In 
1849 Father Faber was sent to London with some 
other fathers to set up a house in King William 
Street, Strand, which in October 1850 was con- 
stituted an independent congiegation, and in 1S54 
was transferred to its present abode in Brompton. 

There seems to have been a project of introducing 
the Oratory into England in the reign of James II, , 
and there is in the British Museum an extiemely 
rare if not unique copy of an English translation of 
the Rule printed in 1687. 

The early history of the Oratory was written in 0 vols. 
folio hy Marciano, Memorir Slariehe, &o, (1093-1702). 
Compare IFewitutn e la Bc/i'lionc Cattoliea in Intjhiltcrm, 
ore era I' Oratorio Inglcse, by C'apecelatro (Naples, 1859), 
and Life anil Letters of F. IF. Faber, hy J, Bowden 
(1869). The Institnta Cnnyrctjafionis Amjiicte was 
printed in Rome at tlie Propaganda Press in 1847. 

Ol‘l)lS I’iCtllS. See CoMUNTUS. 

Orbit, in Astronomy, is the patli described in 
space by a heavenly body in its revolution round 
its primary, The path so described is of an elliptic 
form, and would he accurately an ellipse were it 
not for the disturbing influence of the other 
heavenly bodies (see Perturbations). The com- 
plete determination of a planet’s orbit is of the last 
importance to astronomers, as it enables them to 
predict the planet’s place in the heavens at any 
period, and thus determine the exact date of 
eclipses of the sun and moon, of transits and oceul- 
tatirms of the planets, and of the appearances and 
disappearances of comets. For tlie determination 


of a planet'-, orbit it F mwe-ary to know three 
thing;, : ( 1 ) The situation of the plane of the mbit 
in space; (21 the position of tlie orbit in this plane; 
mnl (3) the situation at a given epoch, and rate of 
motion, of the planet in its" mbit. Since tlie plane 
of the ecliptic i~ for convenience taken as the refer- 
ence plane, the position of the plane of a planet's 
orbit is known when ( 1 ) its inclination to the plane 
of the ecliptic and (2) the line of intersection of tlie 
two planes are known. 

Orcagna, whose real name n as Andrea di Clone 
and his nickname Alic.lOXn u.o (‘archangel '), cor- 
rupted into Orcagna, wan a paintei, nculptoi. and 
architect, as well as a maker of poems. Born, 
about 1316, the 'im of a Florentine wmkei in siher, 
he M' early imbued w ith aitistic tastes. Sculpture 
lie learned in the studio of Andrea Pisano, and in 
painting was helped b\ an elder brother. In 1353 
lie was appointed architect to the chinch of Or San 
Michele in his native city ; his greatest artistic 
triumph exists in the marble tabernacle in this 
church. ‘This, in its coin hilled splendour of archi- 
tectural de'ign, sculptured leliefs ami statuette', 
and mosaic enrichments, is one of tlie mo't im- 
portant and beautiful Minks of ait which e'en rich 
Italy possesses. It combines an altar, a -shrine, a 
ro edos, and a halilacrhino ’ (Middleton). From 
1358 to 1360 he was chief architect of tlie cathedral 
at Oivieto, for which lie designed some mosaic 
pictures. In l'loience bn planned a mint, piers in 
the cathedral, and other works. His earliest 
achievement with tlie painter’s brush was to 
execute, in conjunction with his elder brother 
Naido, several frescoes in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence. Some of those have 
perished ; hut a ‘Last Judgment ’ and ‘ Christ and 
the Virgin enthroned in Heaven ’ still survive, 
though greatly restored. Other frescoes in the 
cemetery at Pisa that were attributed to Oieagna 
are now believed to have been hy a painter or 
painters of the Sienese school. Orcagna painted 
several panel pictures, including a ratable for the 
altar in the Strom chapel of Santa Maria Novella ; 
another for the church of Sun Pietro Maggiore in 
Florence, now r in the National Gallery, London; 
an altarpiece in the chapel of the Medici (Santa 
Croce), Florence: and ‘St Zenobius Enthroned, ’ in 
the cathedral of Florence. Orcagna’s death is 
usually given as 13S9; but 1376 seems a move 
likely date, or even 1368. See the article hy Pro- 
fessor J. H. Middleton in Enetj. Brit. ; and Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, Painting in Italy, vol. i. (1864). 

Orchard (generally supposed to he from A.S. 
ort-gcurde— i.e. a raid or enclosure fin orts, worts, 
or worts = Lat. ulus, hut strangely resembling the 
Gr. orchutos , especially in the Miltonic foim, 
on-hat) is a space of ground employed fur Lhe 
growth of hardy tree-fruit, such as apples, cherries, 
pears, and plums. By common usage and the force 
of climate the word in Great Britain lias now be- 
come suggestive of apples only ; and if the fruit he 
of any other staple a special prefix is generally 
employed, except in the counties (and few they 
are) in which cherries, pears, or plums are grown 
thus largely, such as Kent, Hereford, and Wor- 
cester. In some parts of tlie United States peaches 
are grown in vast quantities upon orchard-trees, 
and that fruit can he ripened thus in the southern 
counties of England, when the spring and summer 
have been favourable. But in the main with us 
the orchard is a plot of ground planted with apple- 
trees, anil thus we shall chiefly regard it. 

In England, as well as tlie more fruitful parts of 
Scotland, the manor-house, vicarage, niaiise, or 
farm, or other well-environed dwelling-place, has 
its own orchard not far from the house, and capable 
of producing fruit, unless too much discouraged. 
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Too often the orchaid is treated with contempt, 
as a space where the children, turkeys, calves, 
or pigs may roam at pleasure : and if theie die any 
apples they are regarded as a windfall of some 
rarity. This is not as it might to he. Urcliaids 
were laid out at a time when there was room 
enough to move freely, and people knew less 
than they seem to know now. Accordingly we 
find on these old trees either no finit at all, or 
very little, and of that the chief part worthless. 
There is no greater puzzle to the farmer or squire 
farming his own land than the sad condition ot his 
orchard and his own deep ignorance aliont il. 
Amid the more important winks the trees hare 
too often keen neglected ; and the space which 
should yield its fair share of profit, as well its of 
picturesque eujirr merit, has become a flows) wildei - 
ness. 

Much of the blame for this would fall on those 
who mo now beyond it. Seldom indeed can we 
find an mehuiil planted by our ancestors with any 
common sense or judgment. The ticca have been 
placed there anyhow, without any knowledge of 
their habit, growth, fertility, use, or requirements. 
And for this the nurserymen of that time must also 
he held accountable, their ignorance of their own 
produce having been equal to that of their cus- 
tomers. In Llris particular a vast advance has been 
made in the last half-century, and the planter of 
an orchard now has himself to thank if he plants 
amiss. For of late > cam it has been imagined 
largely that profit, equally speedy and heavy, can 
he seemed very pleasantly by the growth of fruit 
in Britain. Tn spite of all experience this may 
he so, as we find the laws of nature overcome now 
and then by supei human ellbit. And when every- 
thing comes to pass exactly as it should, the 
orchard takes occasion sometimes to pay its way. 
With a view towards this we may consider iirst (he 
formation and planting erf an orchard ; secondly, 
the renewal of an old and not too hale plantation. 

(1) Situation and soil are the Ihst two questions, 
the former being oven the more important in the 
colder parts of Britain. A slope towaids the south 
or south-east is best of all ; hut if that cannot he 
found a fair level w ill do, unless it he in the bottom 
of a valley or too near some Inoad river. A damp 
situation is always bad; and especially evil is the 
spot — though it may ho the warmest in summer — 
where the fog of the morning diaws and packs from 
the maishes or from a tidal river. For the wmst 
of all enemies to British fruit is the late spring 
frost, which settles chielly in the valley or along 
the plain; whence the bleak hillside is often fruitful 
when the sheltered dale is barren. Also the soil 
must be fairly good, neither too sandy nor of very 
iieavy clay, When the site has been chosen the 
ground should he trenched to the depth of two foot 
if possible, and drainage piovided where needful, as 
in all hut the most favoured spots it is. Time for 
settlement should be allowed after the trenching ; 
and then the stations may he prepared for the 
standard-trees. The distance from tree to tree and 
row to low ought to he governed by the choice of 
kinds, and this again depends upon the object of 
the planter. He may plant for home use, or for 
sale, or for both ; and in either ease for table use 
or for cider. IF lie plants for his own table use — 
be it for cooking or dessert— his chief concern is 
quality combined with fair fertility, If he plants 
for market he must first consider productiveness 
and appearance and the common opinion of his 
neighbourhood ; for if he took into the market 
the best apple ever grown, but as yet of no reputa- 
tion, be would have to take it home again until 
the trees grew old. Also, he would rather sell 
good fruit than had ; hut generally speaking this 
is difficult without much self-sacrifice. For the 


finer kinds arc, with few exceptions, less feitile 
than the infeiior. But whatever his objects be 
and whatever varieties lie selects, the planter must 
be guided by the habit of the tiees as to the space 
allowed them. It is better to allow too much mom 
than too little ; and in a plantation intended to en- 
dure, 25 feet from tier to tiee is not one too many 
The permanent trees should be straight stanilauls 
worked upon the ciab-stock, and with (i feet of 
stem from the root to the spread of the branches. 
Let them he planted almost upon the smfaee, then 
hanked up with good soil, and staked securely 
until they can hold their own against the winch' 
Of pruning little or none is requited (lining the 
first year of their growth, except that any weak 
shoot should be cut out, or aval to the" leader 
repressed at once, il tire tree is lo lie carried up in 
conical form. No manure should he given as ret, 
unless it lie in the way of mulching, whore the ‘soil 
is very droughty. When all the standards me 
planted and staked, and seen lo ‘cut true,’ us 
gardeners term if, both along and acioss the ions, 
the temporary ci op may lie planted among them’ 
whether of dwarf- Lees, or of hushes, vegetables, 
clovei, or anything else; but a clear space must 
lie resorted at all limes ot at least a yaiil around 
the orchard-true. And throughout the next year 
the young plantation must be heeded frequently 
disfruited (if any rash produce form), watered in 
ease of protracted thought, restated or rebound if 
any break loose, and watched that no grub or other 
toimin bore tire slender stpin, or injure hark, 
branch, or foliage, in the second year judicious 
pruning will he needed, fur which see oiir aiticle 
on that subject. The ground between the tiees 
may he cropped willi grass or clover (not allowed 
to become too long), which can he broken up ior 
the purpose of manuring, and at other times saves 
the dropping fruit from bruises. "With regaid to 
varieties it is quite impossible to oiler useful advice 
without a knowledge of each special case. If the 
planter is providing for his own household he 
generally knows what suits it best and befits tire 
situation. If he grows for maikob ire can have 
reeouv.se to the counsel of some good liurseiyman 
acquainted with the neighbourhood, its wants and 
suitabilities ; ho will probably find his trees true to 
name, clean, well grown and healthy ; for in no 
line of business has there been more advance during 
the last half-century than in that of the nursery- 
man, 

(2) With regard to tire renewal of an ancient fruit- 
grovo or the way to make the best of it, any one 
coming into possession or management of a decrepit 
orchard may wisely allow one fiuitiug season to 
show what good there is in it. All frees of valuable 
kind may I hen he marked for bettor cultivation, 
while the rest are divided into those worth grafting 
and those that are worthy of the domestic hearth ; 
and the last will perhaps he more numeiuus. The 
trees lhat have goodness or beauty of fruit, with 
vigour sufficient to carry it, should at once he re- 
lieved of all moss and decay, straggling or worn-out 
or ill-placed members, or thickoty growth of feeble 
wood, and perhaps in some places he cut hack 
with discretion. Then the ground should he opened 
around the trunk, with tender avoidance of all upper 
roots (if any still live as a rarity), and a mulching 
of good, rich manure should he laid on in the winter- 
time ; or, failing such encouragement, a frequent 
supply of good liquid strength, whim the roots are 
on the feed in summer-time. The difficulty is to 
get this now supply to the parts that are fit to take 
it up, and then to provide the proper dose. And 
none but a man who knows the nature of a tree 
should he permitted to attempt it. Too often the 
roots of these old trees are prongs that strike 
downwards mightily, in the manner of a well- 
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grown carrot, leaving nothing with a mouth for 
better feeding reasonably near the surface. Little 
impiovement must he looked for dining the first 
season, hut even then theie should lie symptoms of 
increasing vigour, and in the second year the tree 
should be making healthy growth again. 

Those that aie of inferior kind, hut have kindly 
wood for grafting, should be headed hack or 
shortened home, with the dry and ragged wood 
removed. Then in the spring let fair stout scions 
of the better sort lie inserted, chosen from strong 
glowers, such as impart their own vigour to the 
stock ; for it is vain to work a feeble kind upon a 
long-established tree. The result will sometimes 
he a great success and sometimes downright 
failure, according to the harmony of stock and 
graft, upon which point the most experienced 
gardener as yet knows very little. 

Many old trees, as before suggested, will he fit 
for nothing but fhewood. These should be grabbed 
up at once, not with a feeble hand, hut following 
every loot as if you hated it. Then let a large 
space be excavated and filled in with abundant 
ficsh soil trodden at every layer, and upon this 
young standards of vigorous kind must he planted, 
as shallow as may be, and hanked up ami staked. 
None hut the strongest and most rapid growers 
can hope Lo make good these gaps among the 
elders, and even so they will he long about it. 
The virtue of patience must he highly cultivated 
by the owner of an ancient orchard. Even for 
renewal of an old plantation little can he said as 
to choice of sorts without thorough knowledge of 
locality. Many apples that become a picture in 
Kent or Eurrey or Devonshire are plain little dowdies 
in Yorkshire, and unsightly scrubs in Scotland ; 
while others that are comely and good in the north 
are vapid in the southern counties. Again, fe\v or 
none of the American kinds, so handsome and tine 
when imported, can ho grown to perfection in Great 
Britain. The conferences of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society have afforded most valuable hints 
upon this subject, and their report should he 
studied with care. Much may also be learned 
from recent treatises by pomologists, such as Dr 
Hogg’s Fruit Manual ; John Scott’s Orchard ist ; the 
works of the late Thomas Rivers, and the fruit- 
lists of the present T. F. Rivers ; the Growth of 
Fruit for Profit, by George Bunyard of Maidstone; 
and a concise work on the same subject by Mr 
Wright of the Horticultural Journal. See Apple. 

Orchard, soil, William Quiller, a genre- 

ainter, who is considered to bear the palm in this 

ranch of art, surpassing all other English physiog- 
nomists in accuracy, expression, and dexterous 
execution. He was born in 1835 in Edinburgh, 
where subsequently lie studied under Scott Lauder 
at the Trustees’ Academy; he became A.R.A. in 
1868, R.A, in 1877, and received a Medal of 
Honour at the Exposition Uniuersclle, 1878. Best 
known among his exquisite and highly-popnlar 
pictures are ‘The Challenge’ (1865), ‘The Duke’s 
Antechamber’ (1869), ‘Casus Belli’ (1870), ‘The 
Protector’ (1871), ‘The Bill of Sale’ (1S75), 
‘The Queen of the Swords’ (1877), ‘A Social 
Eddy’ (1878), ‘Hard Hit’ (1879), ‘On boaul 
H.M.S. Belleroplion, July 23, 1815 ’(1880; bought 
by the Chautrey Bequest), ‘Manage tie Con- 
venance ’ (1884), ‘After’ (1886), ‘The Salon of 
Madame Recamiev’ (1885), ‘The Fiist Cloud’ 
(18S7), ‘Her Mother’s Voice’ (1888), and ‘The 
Young Duke’ (1889). 

Orchestra (Gr., from orc.he.omai, ‘I dance ’), 
the part of the old Greek theatre where the chorus 
danced ; in the modern theatre, the part set apart 
for the band ; hence now frequently the band itself, 
in a theatre or at a concert. For the development 
352 
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of the orchestra in this lattei wui.-e, and the parti- 
tion of iiiotmments in a lepiesentathe orchestra, 
see Music, p. 360. See also Band, Theatre. 

Orchids (Op.chiddx or Urijiidacex), a 
natural order of endogenous plants distinguished 
from all other onlei.s in the same alliance by their 
irregular gynandious (lowers and paiietal placenta 1 . 
The essential peculiarities of the older aie due 
to the consolidation of the stamens and pistil 
into one body called the column; to the sup- 
pression of all the. anthers lmt one in all the 
geneia except those comprising the tiibe Cypii- 
pediie, in which there aie two anthem; to a 
peculiar condition of the pollen and the structme 
of the anthers containing it, and to the lemarkahle 
forms and development generally assumed by the 
lip (labellum ) — one of the inner members of the 
perianth which often plays an important mechani- 
cal pail in the fertilising of orchids. The species 
are perennial herbaceous plants or shrubs of ter- 
restrial habit in the temperate and colder parts of 
the world, hut in war trier countries become epiphy- 
tal, adhering to the stems and limbs of liees, or 
fixing them selves on rocks by t heir strong fascicu- 
late roots without penetrating the structure of 
these, or luning am direct connection with the 
soil. Hence they have been popuhuly named air 
plants, as those which assume (he epiphytal habit 
derive the greater pint of their nutriment fiom the 
atmospheie. Theii mots are fibrous or fasciculate 
or lleshy and tuber-like, the latter being peculiar 
to the terrestrial species. Their stems are annual, 
herbaceous, perennial, and woody, and very often 
pseudo-bulbous. Their leaves are Hat or round, 
eqnitant, and generally sheathing, often leathery, 
and having parallel nerves. The llorvero are 
irregular, extremely variable in form, often beauti- 
fully coloured, and deliciously fragrant, and are 
either solitary or in spikes, racemes, or panicles. 
They are composed of six usually petal-like seg- 
ments : the three outer ones are called sepals, and 
two of tire inner ones, which are usually alike in 
form and colour, are called petals ; the third inner 
one, which differs in shape and also generally in 



direction from the others, is the lip. Opposite to 
the lip in the axis of the flower is the column, 
hearing the anther or anthers w ith the pistil vari- 
ously situated relatively to each other. The more 
obvious features described are well illustrated in 
the accompanying figures of Cypripediuni (see also 
Lady’s Slipper), Mormodes, Odontoglossunr, arid 
Oncidiuni, in which the six segments of tha perianth 
are so conspicuous as to reveal at a glance their 
structural relation to each other. 
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Orchids are found in almost all pai ts of the world, 
except in extiemely dry climates and on the borders 
of the f lozon legions. In Britain there are found 
sixteen genera and nearly forty species. In Europe, 
the temperate parts of Asia, in North Ameiica, 
and the Cape of (food Hope they are common 
inhabitants of groves, marshes, and meadows ; and 

in these region- 
they are invariably 
j y ~\ terrestrial in hahil. 

j Jr / j\ But in the hot 

I f /// / I \\ damp paits of the 

// /// / j \ West and East 

1 // / j I 1 Indies, in Mada- 

wt- I ’ gasear, and other 

; v v- / islands in the same 

. i i region, in the moist 

j (HJ // foiests of Brazil, 

"Al xl / / the warm paits of 

fifth, Ww/ Wl ,/ Central Aiuciicft, 

ffi ) / \1 / Aj / and western Mexico 

nli -\? LiJ~/ they abound in the 

U* lillll/ gieatost profusion, 

I / no longer depewl- 

! / / 7F~ cut on the soil for 

l / /tw their nutriment, 

\\\ ! I f/\\ lnlt clinging to 

\\ / 7 W the trunks and 

I \ / ’/ r branches of trees, 

1 W -z V to stones and crags, 

\ \ 'I' V where they vogo- 

. talc among ferns 

Fig. 2.— «, Mnsdovallu dimmer*; an ,[ oL lier shade- 

b, Jr, iSchlimu. loving plants, or 

occupy by them- 
selves exclusively the places which they affect. 
The family is a very numerous one, there being, 
according to the Genera Pluntavum , 334 genera ami 
about OOllU species known to botanists. Of exotic 
species Limiftnis knew only about a dozen a little 
over a century ago. About 2000 species have been 
introduced to cultivation. The beauty and tin: 
fragrance of the flowers, the singularity and almost 
endless variety of form which they exhibit, and their 
inteicsting structure botanieally, along with the 
rarity of many of the most beautiful, place orchids 
among the most remarkable of the families of the 
vegetable kingdom. Danvin, wlto devoted much 
attention to the family, paibicularly in regard to 
their fertilisation, sayH of the peculiarity of the 
structure of the flowers of orchids that ‘ an exami- 
nation of their many beautiful contrivances will 
exalt the whole vegetable kingdom in most persons’ 
estimation,’ and that ‘hardly any fact has struck 
him so much as the endless diversities of structure 
— the prodigality of resources — for gaining the 




Fig. 3. — Mormodes Ocimme. 

same end, namely, the fertilisation of one flower 
with pollen from another plant.’ This part of the 
history of orchids is, like every other point con- 
nected with them, too wide to be dealt with here 
in detail. Those, however, who desire to study 


the matter closely should see the work quoted fmm 
— The Fertilisation of Orchids, by Clhailes Darwin 
Since the middle of the 19th century the 
cultivation of orchids in Britain, on the Conti- 
nent, and in Ameiica lias become an absorbing 
pursuit with wealthy amateurs. The possession 
nf a i are or unique species or variety is an ambi- 
tion that can only he attained by the millionaii e ■ 
the prices of such are quite beyond the means of 
those possessed only of moderate wealth. Syndi- 
cates are formed for the purpose of collecting and 
importing oichids from all countries in which 
rare or otherwise valuable species are known 
to exist, and private peisons and several of the 
leading London and continental limserymen send 
exports in orchid-collecting to those countries at 
great expense with the same object in view. 
There is thus considerable commerce in orchids' 
in connection with which large sums of money aie 
ciiculated annually. The genera which aie in 
greatest request among amateurs are Cypripeiliuni 
Dondrohiuin, Masdovallia, Odontoglossmu, Catt- 
leya, Lodia, Oucidium, Chysis, Cymbidhuu, Cal- 
anlhe, I’halamopsi-, Ccelogyne, Angnvcum, Vanda, 


Fig. 4. — Odnntoglossiuii IlaiTyaiium. 

Anguloa, Epidendruin, Sophronifcis, Renanlhera, 
Saccolabium, MilLmia, I’cristeria, Lycaste, and 
many others. 

Amongst notable English collections have been 
those of Baron Seliroeder at Eghttm in Surrey, and 
Sir Trevor Lawrence at Dorking, each of which 
must have cost its owner fiom £30,000 to £40,000 
to tiring together. Among large commercial col- 
lections are those of Veitcli, Williams, Low, and 
Bull, all of London, Sander & Co. at St Albans, 
and in Scotland of Messrs Thomson at Clovenfords. 
Rales by auction, at which oichids to the value of 
thousands of pounds may change hands, take place 
frequently in London, which is the centre for the 
world of the trade in orchids. The prices of indi- 
vidual plants vary from 3s. fld. to hundreds of 
pounds, the prices depending on qualities of size, 
form) colour of flower regulated by canons appreci- 
able only by connoisseurs. Baron Seliroeder sold a 
unique plant of Cypripcdinin Stand, var. Platylai- 
mium, for £365 ; another connoisseur paid £340 for 
a variety of Acricles Lawrcncem. The ordinary 
form of the latter may he obtained for about two 
guineas per plant, and that of the preceding species 
for half a guinea each, simply because they are 
more or less plentiful, while rare or unique forms 
command hundreds of pounds sterling. These 
unique forms make their appearance very generally 
without any exercise of skill on the part of the 
Fortunate possessor, They may he bought along 
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with ordinary or typical varieties of the specie* to 
which they belong, and not having been seen in 
Hover by " the dealer, their intrinsic value is not 
known to him. Thus Cnttlci/n Thumsmii origin- 
ated in part of an importation of (Jultleyu Mossiu 
and other species received from South America. 
Only one small plant appealed in a nmneious 
hatch of plants, with the unique characteristics 
of the one in question, which was readily bought 
for €200. 

The cultivation of orchids is accounted a difficult 
biauch of the gardener’s art. When the value of 
a considerable collection of rare kinds is considered, 
their successful management is at least a respon- 
sible undertaking. To he successful in their treat- 
ment the cultivator should above all things be well 
informed regarding the conditions under which 
each species grows in its native habitat. The pre- 
vailing fcetnpentlure and other atmospheric condi- 
tions during the periods of growth ami of rest, and 
the amount of shade or of light to which they are 
exposed at those seasons, must be known to and 
comprehended by the cultivator before he can adapt 
his means to the end in view. Houses or comport- 
ments of houses are set apart for the accommoda- 
tion of species which are natives of the more hot 
and humid parts of the world, such as tropical East 
India, Madagascar, and Brazil, and a similar 
arrangement is tttade for those from Mexico and 
Central America. The management of the atmo- 
sphere of these houses is then 
based on such knowledge as 
tire cultivator possesses regard- 
ing the temperature and mois- 
ture, light and shade, that 
prevail in the countries the 
several species are natives of. 
The plants of truly epiphytal 
Iralrit are usually cultivated on 
blocks of oak, teak, or other 
timber, with or without moss 
about their roots for the reten- 
tion of moisture. All classes 
are also grown in pots or lat- 
tice-baskets, in rough fibrous 
neat and Sphagnum moss 
largely intermixed with char- 
coal and porous crocks, to 
secure abundant drainage. 
Only tile terrestrial species are grown in soil 
proper, anti as there are exceedingly few of 
such that inquire the accommodation of special 
houses, space need not here be taken up with 
their requirements. The propagation of orchids is 
effected by division of the root-stocks, by separat- 
ing the pseudo-bulbs in same cases, by cuttings in 
the case of Dendrobiums, and some others with 
similar foints of growth, and by seed in all cases 
when it can be obtained, which rarely occurs with 
cultivated plants except they have been artificially 
fertilised. Increased interest in orchids lias in 
recent years been evoked by the success that lias 
attended the efforts of hybridists to unite the 
desirable features of the flowers of any two species 
in one form. The pioneer in this branch of orchid 
culture was Mr Domirry of London, whose first 
success occurred about the year 18G0. Many 
hybrid orchids are now in cultivation, but they 
ail belong to very few genera ; certain species of 
Calanthe, Cattleya, Cypripedinin, Dendrobium, 
anti Epidemlrum being all that have yet yielded 
to the hybridist's art. 

Few orchids yield products useful to man. Of 
these the Vanilla (q.v.) is perhaps the best known 
in commerce. The leaves of Angriecamfratjrans, a 
native of the Mauritius, where it is called Fahum , 
and by the French Isle of Bourbon Tea, are delight- 
fully fragrant, having tire odour of Tonquin bean 


with the flavour of hitter almonds, and are -aid in 
infusion to promote digestion, and to allay coughs, 
diseases of the chest, and spasms. The roots of 
Helielioiine (Fjiijiartis luitfuliu). a British specie*, 
aie said to alia) ai tin itie pain-. Thn-e of Hunanto- 
glossuni htretnum, Bpirunfhut nutununtlh, ami 
Platanthem bifolia are reputed to Ire aphrodisiac. 
The flowers of Gymnailcti ia tummscti, ft native of 
Britain, have been administered in dysentery. In 
Ninth America the tubei* of Aietlm*a arc ir-ed to 
stimulate indolent trim ours and to allay tooth- 
ache. The toot* of Spirantliu * diuretic, ( are much 
esteemed as a dimeric in Chili. The lhi/rmres of 
('Upripcdimn /nibisecns and of V. parri/loi tan an 1 
regarded by American practitioner* as an excellent 
substitute for Valerian as a gentle stimulant. The 
tubers of Anlcitnun hjemale are so vi*cid that 
they are called Putty-mot in the United States, 
and are there used for cementing bioken eartlren- 
vvaie. 

See Sander’s RtichtnhuehUi ; YeitcVs Manual of 
Orchids; The Amateur's Drcloil Guide, try Britten and 
Cower; and Whitson, Orchids; their Culture, amt Man - 
affCMcnt( ISflO). 

Orchis is a genus of Oichiden?, to which, as 
now restricted, ten of the British species are 
referred. Some of 
them are among 
the most com- 
mon of British 
Ofchidete, adorn- 
ing meadows and 
pastures with 
their flowers in 
summer. It is a 
rather numerous 
genus, childly 
spread over Eu- 
rope, northern 
Asia, ami a very 
few of the species 
belong to North 
America. The 
British species 
have mostly red 
or lilac flowers, 
sometimes white 
or green, and 
often beautifully 
mottled. The 
roots of some of 
the species when 
dried constitute Orchis mascula: 

the salep of o, the lip of tiro xreiianth. 
commerce, which 

reduced to a line powder, and mixed with boiling 
water, sugar, and milk, makes ail excellent diet 
drink. 0. mascula and other British species yield 
such an excellent fecula that it lias been suggested 
the production of salep might he made a profitable 
industry in England. The accompanying figure 
gives an idea of tire general features of tlie genus. 

Orchil. See Archil. 

OrcllOlll’cilOS, au ancient city of Bccotia, the 
capital of the kingdom of tire Minyre, was situated 
at the north-western corner of Lake Copais, where 
it is joined by the Cepliissus, and extended from 
the marshy edges of the lake up the face of a steep 
rocky hill, on which stood the aciopolK It sent 
thirty ships to the Trojan war, and at a later date 
became a member of the Borotian confederacy. Its 
government was thoroughly aristocratic, and after 
the Peloponnesian war the jealous democratic 
Thebans destroyed it by fire, and sold its inhabit- 
ants as slaves. It was rebuilt in the reign of Philip 
of Macedon, hut never recovered its position. It 
was famous for its musical festival in honour of 



Fig. 5.— Oncidium 
ICramerianuiii. 
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the Graces, who were specially worshipped in the 
city. In 1880 Sehliemann excavated there an old 
‘ treasury,’ or rather royal tomb or mausoleum, still 
larger than that at Mycenae (q.v.). See 0. Muller, 
Orehomcnos unci die Mi.nyee (1844), and Schlie- 
mann, Orehomcnos (1881). — There was a second 
Orehomcnos in Arcadia, lying MW. of Mantinea. 

©rein, or Orcinal, C,H 3 (CH 3 ) (OH) 2 . This 
substance is found in the free state in the lichens 
from which Archil and Litmus ( rj.v. ) are prepared. 
Tt is formed when the acids which occur in these 
plants are boiled with baryta water or submitted 
to dry distillation. It is also prepared artificially 
from the nitro-derivatives of the hydrocarbon 
toluene. As shown by the formula, orcinal is a 
di-acid phenol, and appears in large colourless 
crystals which turn a reddish-brown colour when 
exposed to the air. By the action of ammonia and 
the oxygen of the air it is converted into orcein, 
CVH 7 NO 3 , which is the colouring matter of archil. 

Ol'dcal (A.S. orclil, orchil , the prefix or- mean- 
ing ‘out,’ and del, did, ‘a dealing;' cognates are 
the Dutch oordecl , and Ger. Urthcil, ‘judgment’), 
a practice which has prevailed largely among vari- 
ous widely-separated nations, of referring disputed 
questions, particularly such as relate to the guilt 
or innocence of an individual, to the judgment of 
Clod, determined either by lot or by the success 
of certain experiments. And there need be no 
doubt that it is often successful in the detection 
of a criminal whose trepidation before the dreaded 
ordeal betrays him, conscious of his guilt, and more 
than half afraid of the occult influences lie is about 
to outrage. Of its existence among the ancient 
Jews we have an instance in Numbers v., whei'e a 
Hebrew woman, accused of adultery, is required to 
drink the waters of jealousy as a test of innocence; 
a similar ordeal for incontinence is still in use 
among the natives of the Gold Coast of Africa. 
Compurgation of accused persons by lire, as existing 
among the Greeks, is referred to in the Antigone 
of Sophucles. Among the Hindus the ordeal has 
been in use to he practised in nine different ways 
— by the balance, by fire, by witter, by poison, by 
the uosha or drinking water in which images of the 
sun and other deities had been washed, by chcwing- 
rice, by hot oil, by red-hot iron, and by drawing 
two images out of a jar into which they have been 
thrown, 

Livingstone describes the practice of ordeal as 
common among all the negro races north of the 
Zambesi. 1 When a man suspects that any of his 
wives have bewitched him lie sends for the witch- 
doctor, and all the wives go forth into the Held, 
and remain fasting till that person has made an 
infusion of the plant (called goho). They all drink 
it, each one holding up her hand to heaven in 
attestation of her inuocenoy. Those who vomit 
it are considered innocent, while those whom it 
purges are pronounced guilty, and put to death by 
burning. The innocent return to their homes and 
slaughter a cock as a thank-offering to their 
guardian spirits.’ The women themselves eagerly 
desire the test 011 the slightest, provocation; each 
is conscious of her own innocence, and lias the 
fullest faith in the niuaoi (‘the ordeal ’) clearing 
all but the guilty. There are varieties of procedure 
among the different tribes. The Barotse pour the 
medicine down the throat of a cock or dog, and 
judge of the innocence or guilt of the person 
accused by the vomiting or purging of the animal. 
The Calabar Bean (q.v.) is also used for the pur- 
poses of the ordeal. 

Throughout Europe in the dark ages the ordeal 
existed under the sanction of law and of the church, 
and was closely related to the oath. The most 
prevalent kinds of ordeal were those otfira, water. 


and the wager of hatt/e. Fire ordeal was only 
allowed to persons of high rank. The accused hail 
to carry a piece of red-hot iron for some distance in 
his hand, or to walk nine feet barefoot and blind- 
folded over red-hot ploughshares. The hand or 
foot was bound up and inspected three days after- 
wards ; if tlie accused had escaped unhurt he was 
pronounced innocent ; if otherwise, guilty. Under 
such a judicial system there were probably few 
acquittals ; bub there can be little doubt that in 
the severer kinds of ordeal precautions were taken 
by the clergy to protect those whom they wished 
to clear from suspicion. And the feats of modem 
jugglers suggest possibilities of official trickery 
which may at once have saved the credit of the 
ordeal and cleared those meant to he acquitted. 
Queen Emma, mother of Edward the Confessor 
when suspected of a criminal intrigue with Alwvn! 
Bishop of Winchester, triumphantly vindicated her 
character by walking unhurt over red-hot plough- 
shares. Water ordeal was the usual mode of trial 
allowed to bondsmen and rustics, and was of two 
kinds — the ordeal of boiling water and of cold 
water. The ordeal of boiling water, according to 
the laws of Athelstan, consisted of taking a stone 
out of boiling water, where the hand had to be 
inserted as deep as the wrist ; what was called the 
triple ordeal deepened the water to the elbow. 
The pei-Bon allowed the ordeal of cold water — the 
usual mode of trial for witchcraft— was flung into a 
river or pond ; if he floated without any appearance 
of swimming he was judged guilty ; while if lie 
sank he was acquitted. The wager of battle was a 
natural accompaniment of a state of society which 
allowed men to take the law into their own hands. 
The defeated party, if he craved his life, was 
allowed to live as a ‘ recreant,’ that is, on retract- 
ing the perjury which lie had sworn to. 

Other kinds of ordeal were practised in particu- 
lar circumstances in different parts of Europe. In 
the ordeal of the bier, a suspected murderer was 
required to touch the body of tho murdered man, 
and pronounced guilty if tlm blood flowed from his 
wounds. Undoubtedly this touched a primitive 
time, when death was not fully understood, and 
the lifeless body was supposed still capable of 
thought and action. And to this day English 
peasants expect every one who sees a corpse to 
touch if to show that he hears the dead no ill- 
will. The ordeal of the cueharist was in use 
among the clergy : the accused party took the 
sacrament in attestation of innocence, it being 
believed that, if guilty, he would he immediately 
visited with divine punishment for the sacrilege. 
A somewhat similar ordeal was that of the conned, 
or consecrated bread and cheese ; if the accused 
swallowed it freely he was pronounced innocent; 
if it stuck in his throat lie was presumed to he 
guilty. Godwin, Earl of Kent, in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, when accused of the murder 
of the king’s brother, is said to have appealed io 
the ordeal of the oorsned, and been choked by it. 
There can he no doubt that the popular English 
asseveration ‘ May this hit choke me if I lie !’ is a 
distinct survival. An early form of ordeal, abol- 
ished by Louis le Deboimaire in 816, was that of 
the cross: the accuser and accused stood upright 
before a cross, and be who first fell, or shifted Ilia 
position, was pronounced guilty. It was done away 
with as being irreverent towards the mystery of 
the cross. Besides these, there was the ordeal t by 
lot, dependent on the throw of a pair of dice, 
one marked with a cross, the other plain, _ 

Trial by ordeal at first carried with it the 
sanction of the priests as well as of the civil power, 
though the clergy in the course of time came to 
discountenance it. In England it seems to have 
been continued till tlie middle of the 13tli century. 
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On the Continent it was., generally speaking, 
abolished rather earlier, although us late us 1498 
we find the truth of Savonarola’s doctrine put to 
the test hy a challenge between one of his disciples 
and a Franciscan friar to walk through a burning 
pile. In Scotland in 1180 we find David I. 
enacting, in one of the assemblies of the frank 
tenantry of the kingdom, which were the germ of 
parliaments, that no one was to hold an ordinary 
court of justice, or a court of ordeal, whether of 
battle, iron, or water, except in presence of the 
sheriff or one of his sergeants ; though, if that 
official failed to attend after being duly summoned, 
the court might lie held in his absence. The liist 
step towards the abolition of this form of trial in 
Saxon and Celtic countries seems to have been the 
substitution of compurgation hy witnesses for com- 
purgation by ordeal. The near relatives of an 
accused party were expected to come forward to 
swear to his innocence. The number of compur- 
gators varied according to the importance of the 
case; and judgment went against the paity whose 
kin refused to come forward, or who failed to 
obtain the necessary number of compurgators. To 
lepel an accusation it was often held necessary to 
have double the number of compurgators who sup- 
ported it, till at length the most numerous body of 
compurgators carried the day. 

See the articles Battue (Waugh or), Divination, and 
Magic; also tire works of Haitian, Grimm, Tylor, and 
Waitz passim ; Tylor’s article, 1 Oideals and Oaths,’ in 
Macmillan’s Mayazinc for 1870 ; H. C. Lea’s Super- 
stition and Force (Phila. 1800; new. ed. 1878); and 
George Neilson’s Trial by Combat (1890), 

Order, in Natural History, a group inferior to 
class and sub-class, but superior to family , genus, 
&c. The term Natural Order is used in 
Botany to express genuine relationship in con- 
trast to purely artificial grouping, but all orders 
now recognised are supposed to be more or less 
‘natural. Sec Genus, Species. 

OrdericilS Vi tails, a mediaeval historian, 
horn at Atcliam near Shrewsbury in 1075. He 
was the son of Odder of Orleans, who in Roger 
<le Montgomery's train had accompanied the 
Conqueror to England, and from childhood was 
dedicated to God. At ten lie was sent to Nor- 
mandy to be educated for the monastic life in 
the abbey of St Evroul. Here lie spent all 
his life, although lie made several visits to 
England to collect historical materials. He 
became a priest in 1107, and died most probably 
about 1143. Between the years 1130 and 1141 
Orderic compiled his Ilisturite Ecclesiastical, an 
elaborate work on the history of Normandy 
and England, preceded by a brief chronicle of 
events from the birth of Christ down to his own 
time. The work is a singular mixture of important 
history and trivial gossip, marred hy absolute lack 
of order, grotesque style, and laboured grandilo- 
quence ; hut its wiiter possessed the seeing eye and 
the sympathetic heart, and the result is that his 
confused book remains a precious storehouse to 
the historian, abounding iu those truthful photo- 
graphic glimpses of reality which are beyond the 
reach of all the laborious erudition of a later age. 
With the Conquest it becomes of great value as an 
honest and trustworthy contemporary source. 

The first edition of the Histories Ecclesiastics was pub- 
lished by Duchesne, in Ids Hist. Form. Scrip. (1619). 
It has also been printed by tlie French Historical Society 
(1S40), and was translated into English hy T. Forester 
(4 vols. 1853-56) in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. The 
best edition is that hy A. le Prevost (5 vols. Paris, 1838- 
55). See chap. vi. of Dean Church’s St Anselm (1870). 

Orderlies are non-commissioned officers or 
soldiers employed as messengers or attendants. 
Thus, in the British army, each general or com- 


manding officer has an orderly always at his dis- I 
posal ; a Fust-office Orderly fetches the letters of | 
each corps; and when a eourt-mai tial or hoard of j 
officers is convened, a iioii-commh".ioned officer is j 
appointed as Court-orderly to attend upon it. The I 
men of the medical staff corps, u hen an duty with 
the sick, are also called Hospital-orderlies. The 
Orderly-officer is the officer on duty for the day 
in each corps. He attends all paiade.i, inspects 
lations, visits the hauaek-rooms at the dinner- 
hour, hospital, cells, guardroom, &c., lemaimng 
in uniform ami on duty in hanacks the whole day. 
Similarly, an Orderly Non-commissioned Officer 
of each corps is on duty for the week, calls the 
roll, warns men for parade, copies orders, &c. 
The regimental Orderly-room is the office where the 
lieutenant-colonel, assisted hy the adjutant and 
a staff of cleiks, transacts his business and sees 
prisoneis daily. Each troop, battery, or company 
lias a similar Orderly-room for the use of its com- 
mander. The Orderly-hook or Order-book contains ! 
the general or regimental orders, which me copied 1 
into it as they are issued. 

Orders, IIoly, an institution, legarded in the 
Greek ami Roman churches as a sacrament, hy 
which ministers are specially set apart for the 
service of religion. While some of the reformed 
churches altogether deny the distinction of ranks 
in the ministry, none of them admits more than 
three ranks, of bishop, priest, ami deacon. But in 
the Roman and Greek chuiehes a distinction is 
made between the major or holy orders and the 
minor orders. The major ordeis are those of 
bishop, priest, and deacon (sec the articles under 
those heads). A fourth rank of sub-deacons is 
generally legarded as one of the major orders, but 
its functions closely resemble iu their nature and 
their degree those or the deacon. Some theologians, 
it should he noted, regard the episcopate not as a 
separate order, hilt as the completion and exten- 
sion of the priesthood. The minor orders in the 
Roman Church are four in number — those of door- 
keeper, reader, exorcist, and acolyte. To none 
of these orders is any vow of celibacy annexed. 
Some of their functions had their origin in the 
peculiar religious condition of the early church. Pre- 
paratory to the receiving of these outers candidates 
are initiated in the Tonsure (q. v.). In the Roman 
Church the sacrament of holy orders is held to 
produce an indelible character, and therefore to he 
incapable of being forfeited and of being validly 
repeated. The Greek Church lias also the distinc- 
tion of major and minor orders ; but all the func- 
tions of tiie four minor orders of the Roman Church 
are united by the Greeks in one single order, that 
of reader (anamwstes). 

In the Anglican and other Reformed Episcopal 
churches the three higher orders of bishop, priest, 
and deacon are alone retained. An Anglican 
clergyman may he deprived of his benefice, or 
suspended by his bishop for various ecclesiastical 
offences. But, in tlie usual case of deprivation, 
the clergyman does not forfeit his status of priest 
or deacon, which can only be lost by deposition or 
degradation. A bishop may be deprived of liis see 
by his metropolitan, with or without the co-opern- 
tion of a synod of tlie bishops of the province, lint 
it has been questioned whether he can be lawfully 
deprived of liis orders as bishop. Till 1870 a clergy- 
man of the Church of England could not become 
a member of the House of Commons (see Clergy). 

In tlie Presbyterian and otliernon-episcopal churches 
the ceremony of ordination is not held to impart 
any indelible character. A minister found guilty 
of heresy or immorality is deprived of liis office by 
deposition, by which liis clerical status is forfeited. 

A minister deposed ceases altogether to lie a 
minister, and is no more capable of any of tlie 
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function-' of the office than if he had never hcen 
ordained. There L nothing to prevent a minister 
of the Church of Scotland, or any Presbyterian or 
Independent church, from being a member of the 
British House of Commons. 

The use of a ceremonial for ordination is traceable 
among the Jews, and the New Testament contains 
frequent reference to the specilic ceremonial of 
‘laying on of hands’ (Acts, vi. 1-7, xiii. 1-4, 
xiv‘23; 1 Tim. iv. 14, v. 22; 2 Tim. i. G). In the 
Roman, the Greek, and the other eastern churches 
this rite of ordination is held to he sacramental, 
ami it is reserved, at least as regards the major 
orders, exclusively to bishops. In extraordinary 
cases it was permitted to cardinals and to certain 
abbots to confer the minor enters. Considerable 
controversy exists among Catholic writers as to 
whnl are the essential portions ( Materia Sircm- 
menli) of the rite of ordination. Some place it in 
the 'imposition of hands,’ some in the ‘presenta- 
tion of the instruments’ symbolical of each order. 
As regards the validity of the riLe of ordination, 
the mere fact of its being conferred by a bishop 
suffices ; hut there is not any part of the Roman 
discipline which is more jealously guarded by laws 
than the administration of orders. The candidate 
can only he lawfully ordained by ‘his own bishop’ 
{projirius episcopus), or with the authority of his 
own bishop, who is ‘Ids own’ in respect of birth, 
of domicile, of Lenelice, or of connection by personal 
service. 

In the Church of England and other Reformed 
Episcopal churches the rules of the ancient canon- 
law are retained, by which no one could he ordained 
without previous examination of his fitness, or who 
was disqualified by bodily infirmity, illegitimacy, 
immorality, or simony, or who was unprovided with 
a title (i.e. an appointment to serve in some 
church) which should provide him with a mainten- 
ance; or who, being a candidate for deacon’s orders, 
was under twenty, and for priest’s, under twenty- 
four years of ago ; hut the age for admission to 
deacon’s orders is changed to twenty-three. 

In other Reformed churches ordination is per- 
formed by the presbytery by imposition of hands, 
or by one or more ordinary ministers. Some smaller 
Protestant denominations have no ceremony of 
ordination whatever. 

Orders in Council, orders by the sovereign 
with the advice of the Privy-council. The Privy- 
council of Great Britain has no power to legislate, 
except so far as authorised to do so by parliament ; 
lint an periods of emergency it has nevertheless 
occasionally issued ami enforced orders of a legis- 
lative kind those who were concerned in passing, 
promulgating, or enforcing the orders trusting to 
parliamentary protection, and taking on them- 
selves the personal responsibility of the proceeding. 
In such cases an act of indemnity afterwards 
passed lias relieved from liability those who ad- 
vised the order or acted under it, anil given com- 
pensation to all who suffered by its enforcement. 
This course was adopted in 1766 with regard to 
an embargo on the exportation of corn, issued in 
consequence of a deficient harvest and prospect 
of famine. An important constitutional question 
was raised by the famous Orders in Council 
issued by Great Britain in 1807 and 1809, in 
reprisal for Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees. 
Wee Continental System. 

Orders of Knighthood or Chivalry, with 
their respective statutes and insignia, seem to have 
been the result of the desire to institute a superior 
class among those who devoted themselves to arms, 
and may be said to have originated between the 
age of Charlemagne and that of the Ciusados; 
though the Romans, in their equestrian order going 


hack to the 6th century Ji.o., and many other of 
the ancient nations, had similar distinctions. Their 
nature, and their connection with the veil Amis 
oiders will he found explained in the article 
Knighthood ; here we need only give a brief list 
of the existing oiders which either have sun ived 
the invention of gunpowder, to become, generally 
marks of favour from the sovereign, who in almost 
all the orders is grand master, or which have hcen 
instituted since, to reward military or civil service 
or mark personal favour. 

Austbo-Hungauy. — T he Order of the Golden Fleece 
( 142!) ), second only in rank to the ‘Garter,’ will he found 
described at Golden Fleece. — tit Stephen, instituted by 
Empress Maria Theresa in 1764, originally as the national 
order of Hungary. It consists of the gi anil master (the 
sovereign of Hungary), twenty graml-ci os, knights, thiity 
commanders, and fifty knights. Badge, cross patted with 
gold edges. Ribbon, crimson with two green stripes.— 
Leopold, founded by Francis I., ISOS, for 1 personal ' 
merit. — Elizabeth - The rata, the second military order of 
the empire, founded by Empress Elizabeth Christina 
1750. — Maria- Theresa, founded by Empress Maria Theresa 
in 1757 for 1 officers distinguished in war.’ — Iron Crown 
originally founded to commemorate tile crowning of 
Napoleon I. as king of Italy in 1S05, but revived by 
Francis I. in 1816, and then named the Austrian Order 
of the Iron Crown. It is given for personal merit only. 
The present badge is the Austrian eagle in gold, Sc. 
rising from the non crown and pendant from the im- 
perial crown. -Order of the Community of Noble Ladies 
of the Starry Cross, an order for ladies instituted by the 
Empress Eleanor in 1668 to commemorate the miraculous 
preservation of a portion of the true cross. It is restricted 
to high-born ladies.— Tlic Teutonic Order, of very ancient 
but uncertain origin, conferred on Roman Catholic noble- 
men and ladies who contribute to its ambulance fund.— 
Francis Joseph, instituted by that emperor in 1841) for 
distinguished merit in all classes, 

Bavauu has several ancient oiders, St Hubert was 
founded by Gerhard V., Count of llavensberg, to com- 
memorate his victory over Arnold, Count of Egmnnt, 
in 1444. It is the highest in the kingdom, and is con- 
fined to menilieis of the Bavarian Royal House and 
foreign sovereigns, princes, and barons. Badge, a gold 
Maltese cross, gnttee, &c,, simnounted by the Bavarian 
crown ; ribbon, led, watered, with narrow green bordeia. 
— tit (iconic, originally introduced from the Holy Land in 
the 12th century, revived by Maximilian I. in 14!)4, hut 
recognised ns instituted by the Elector Charles Albert ill 
172!). It is only given to Roman Catholics and those 
having no other order. — Maximilian Joseph, a military 
order foumlod by the Elector Chillies Theodore (1704), 
was raised to be a royal order in 18U6 by Maximilian 
Joseph. It has three olasses, and the commoner becomes 
ennobled by entering it. — Bavarian Crown, for civil 
merit, instituted by Maximilian Joseph in 1808; alsy 
confers nobility. — tit Michael, an order for civil merit 
without distinction of rank or religion, founded by 
Joseph 1 demons, Duke of Bavaria, in 1G!)3, — The Maxi- 
milian Order, for art and science, founded in 1S53 by 
Maximilian II. fur Geimans only. — Order of Military 
Merit ( lMifi ). Iluyid Louis Order (1827).— Order of 
Elizabeth, for ladies of Roman Catholic religion, founded 
by Elizabeth Augusta (1766). — tit Anne (1783), for ladies 
of the nobility, all of its members receiving pensions. — 
Theresa (1827), for unmarried noble ladies. 

Belgium. — Order of Leopold, civil and military, 
founded by Leopold I. (1832). It has five classes, of 
which the three inferior have pensions. — Iron Cross, for 
civil merit, founded by Leopold 11. (1867). 

Bulgaria. — The Military Order, instituted by Prince 
Alexander I. in 1879. 

China. — The Order of the Imperial Drayon was in- 
stituted in 1862 to reward foreignois who had done 
service to the empire, founded partly on the model of 
tlio British order of the Bath. The first foreigner deco- 
rated was Colonel (General) Gordon. It was put on a 
more permanent footing in 1882, and called the Order of 
the Double Drayon. It has five subdivided grades, most 
carefully specified, ranging from ‘sovereigns’ to ‘com- 
mercial classes,’ which are distinguished by different 
kinds of ‘pearls’ or hemispherical stones. It is this 
peculiar method of Cliineso distinction which is irrev- 
erently termed ‘buttons’ by foreigners. 
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Denmark. — T he Onhr of the Elephant claims to be a- 
olJ as the First Crusade, but Christian V. in 101)3 altered 
its statutes cind gave it its present title. It is rarely 
given, and i& valued in consequence, and has only one 
class of thirty knights, exclusive of princes of the blood. 
Badge, a white elephant with golden tusks, &c. Ribbon, 
watered, light blue. — Order of the Dannebroy was said 
to have been instituted by Waldemar II. in 1210, to com- 
memorate a miraculous intervention in a battle, but also 
renovated by Christian V. in 1093, and altered from a 
court honour to an order of merit by Frederick VI. in 
ISOS. It has five classes. Badge, an oblong Danish 
cross, enamelled white with red border. Ribbon, white 
with two red edges. 

France has allowed all its old chivalric orders to lapse, 
and has now only the Ley ion of Honour (q.v.), which has 
the advantage of being adapted to any form of govern- 
ment. 

Germany. .See the sections on Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wiirfcemberg. — Many of the minor Ger- 
man states also have orders, the principal of which 
are the following: Anhalt, Albert the Lear (1807, but 
claiming to date from about 1382). — Baden, Order of 
Loyalty (1715), for princes and 4 excellencies ;' titlarks 
Frederick, military (1807); Lwn of Zahrinyen (1812). — 
Brunswick, Henry the Lion (1834), military, civil, and 
science and art. — Hes-se, Louis (1807), civil and militaiy; 
House of Philippe le Lon (1840), merit ; Military Merit, 
(1870); Golden Lion (1770, revived 1S70); Military Sani- 
tary Gross (1870), for those, irrespective of r<mk or sex, 
who succour sick or wounded soldiers. — Mecklenburg, 
Croion of the T Vcndes ( 1SG4) — it has five classes, the highest 
open to ladies of exalted rank, ninety-six members being 
apportioned to Schwerin and thirty -two to Strelitz; Cross 
of Military Merit (1814). — Oldenburg, Order of Merit and 
of the Ducal House of Peter Frederick Louis (1838), open 
to all distinguished in science, art, and domestic virtues.— 
Suxe-Gutha and Altenburg, Order of Saint Ernest ( 1825 ), 
ennobles its holders. — Saxe -'Weimar Eisenach, White 
Falcon (1732, remodelled 1815), for ‘twenty -four exalted 
personages in the civil or military service/ &c. 

Great Britain.— The Most Noble Order of the Garler, 
which stands pre-eminent amongst the orders of knight- 
hood, will be found described at Garter.— Orders of 
the Thistle (Scotland), St Patrick (Ireland), Bath , 
and St Michael and St George are all described under 
their respective titles. For the Orders of the Star of 
India , Indian Empire , and Crown of India, see Indian 
Orders.— Order of Victoria and Albert, instituted in 
1862 by Queen Victoria for ladies. Badge, the heads of 
the Empress -Queen and Prince Consort, surmounted by 
the imperial crown , —Mil itary Order, and Order of Merit 
of British India , instituted in 1837 to reward meritorious 
services in the native army of India, by native and 
European officers. Badge, gold star of eight clusters of 
rays, surmounted by the imperial crown. — Order of Merit, 
also for India, instituted in 1837 to reward personal 
bravery irrespective of rank. Badge, eight-pointed star, 
in centre two cross swords, on a wreath * Reward of 
Valour.’ — The Distinguished St r rice Order (18SG), ‘for 
rewarding individual instances of meritorious and dis- 
tinguished services in war. ' 

Greece.— Order of the Redeemer , founded by King Otlio 
in 1833 to commemorate the deliverance of Greece. 
Conferred for distinction of all kinds. 

Italy. — Order of the Annunziata , the third in rank of 
all orders, claims to have been founded in 13G2 by 
Amadeus VI., Count of Savoy. It was revived by 
Charles III. in 1518, and was finally modified by Victor 
Emmanuel II. in 1869, who restricted tlie knights to 
twenty, exclusive of the sovereign, foreign princes, and 
certain others. Badge, a gold medallion representing the 
holy annunciation, surrounded by interlaced love-knots. 
St Maurice and St Lazarus , formed by the union of 
two distinct orders, the first dating from the 15th cen- 
tury, and the latter claiming to have been in existence in 
Jerusalem in 101)0. After many changes it was decreed 
now statutes by Victor Emmanuel II., who made the 
number of knights unlimited. — Military Order of Savoy, 
instituted by Victor Emmanuel I. in 1815, altered by 
Victor Emmanuel II. in 1855. It lia3 four classes. — Civil 
Order of Saroy, instituted by King Charles Albert in 
1831, limited to sixty knight3 ‘ who have contributed to 
| tlie service of the king and the welfare of the state.’— 
The Crown of Italy , instituted by Victor Emmanuel II. in 


ItSGS to commemorate tlie annexation of Yeimtia. The 
number of knights is practically unlimited. — Order of the 
Chivalry of San Marino was instituted by the grand 
council of the Republic in 1859. 

Japan possess two orders — The Eastern Sun, for 
civil and military merit, instituted in 1874; and the Order 
of the Ckrii'-anthanum (1876), which the Mikado himself 
weai's. It is mostly conferred on princes of the bloud 
and foreign sovereigns, the first foreigner to receive it 
being Czar Alexander II. of Russia. Badge, a yellow 
enamel chrysanthemum variously ornamented. 

Luxembourg has one order, the Oaken Cron n, in- 
stituted for all classes by 'William II. of the Netherlands 
in lb41. 

Monaco has the Order of St Charles (1858). 

Montenegro has two orders— Danilo the First (1S32), 
for civil merit ; and St Peter (1S52), for members of the 
reigning house exclusively. 

KcrHERLANDi'. — The Order of William, founded by 
William I. in 1815, is to reward conspicuous military 
gallantry; and the Order of the Netherlands Lion (1815) 
rewards civil merit. Theie U also the Order of the 
Golden Lion (1858) as a family order of tlie House of 
Nassau. 

Persia. —The Older of the Sun and Lion , instituted 
in 1808; and the Order of the Sun (1873), for ladiea. 

Pontifical. —The Older of St Gregory the Great was 
established by Pope Gregory XVI. in 1881 as a leward 
for zeal in the cau^e of the Roman Catholic ieligion.— 
The Order of Christ, dating from 1319, i-> similar to the 
Portuguese order of the same name, except that noble 
birth is not indispensable tu admission — The Order of 
St Sylvester claims a very early foundation, but seems to 
have really originated in 1559. Gregory XVI. in 1811 
restricted its application to zeal in the cause of the 
church and civil virtues. The Order of Pius was founded 
in 1847 by Pius IX., and corifeis nobility. The Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre claims to date from 1099, and was 
confirmed by Benedict XIV. in 1746. Pius IX. added 
new statutes in 18G8. — The Order of St Cecilia was founded 
in 1847 by Pius IX. — For the Order of St John of Jeru- 
salem , see Hospitallers. 

Portugal. — The military Order of St Benedict of Aviz 
originated in 1143 in a society of noble Portuguese for 
the purpose of opposing the Moors. It remained a mili- 
tary order until 1789, when Donna Maria converted it 
into an order of merit of three classes. Badge, a lily 
cross, enamelled green with gold edges.— St James of the 
Suord, originated in Spain in 1175, but separated from 
that country shortly afterwards. It was converted into 
a merit order by Donna Maria.— The military Order of 
Christ was founded on the abolition of the Order of the 
Temple (see Templars), and is another branch of the 
Pontifical order of the same name. It is only open to 
Roman Catholics of noble birth. Badge, red enamelled 
cross, charged with a plain "white cross.— Order of the 
Toutr and Sword, for merit, was originated in 1808, but 
remodelled under its present name in 1832.— Order of 
Isabella , for ladies, was founded in 1801, — The Ordtr of 
Our Lady of the Conception of Vida- Viciosa was founded 
by John VI. in 1818 for both sexes. 

Prussia has no very ancient orders, although the Order 
of the Black Eagle is held in the highest estimation. It 
was founded in 1701 by the Elector of Brandenburg to 
commemorate his coronation as king of Prussia (Frede- 
rick I.). It ia limited to thirty knights (exclusive of 
princes of the royal blood), who must prove a noble 
descent for four generations. Badge, a blue enamelled 
Maltese cross, with a black eagle displayed in each angle ; 
in the centre the royal cipher F.R. with the motto 
Suum caique. — The Order of the Red Eagle was originated 
in 1705, and was raised to the second rank by Frederick 
"William II. Only those having it can receive the Black 
Eagle. The badge is similar to the Black Eagle, except 
that the cross is white and the eagle red. — Order 
of the Crown was instituted in 18(51 by William I. to 
commemorate his coronation as king of Prussia. It is 
for meritorious services in presence of the enemy, and 
ranks equal to the lied Eagle. Badge, white enamelled 
gold cross with gold edges, having in the centre the royal 
crown on a gold field surrounded with a blue fillet in- 
scribed Gott mil Uns. — Order of Military Merit, con- 
verted into an order ‘ for merit ’ from an older order by 
King Frederick II. in 1740. — A new Royal and Protestant 
Order of St John of Jerusalem was founded in 1SP2 by 
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Frederick -"William III., which received anew constitution 
from Frederick- William IV. in 1852 (see Hospitallers). 
— Order of Civil Merit in arts and sciences was founded 
hy Frederick- Willi am IV. in honour of the memory of 
Frederick II. — Order of Louisa was founded in 1815 
hy Frederick -William III. for women’s services in war. — 
Order of the House of Hohensollern , founded in 1851. 

RouMANIa. — T he Order of the Slur , for civil and mili- 
tary merit, instituted by Prince Charles in 1877. — Order 
of the Crown of Raitnianvi, founded in 1881 by the king 
of Roumania. 

RUHSIA, like Prussia, has no very ancient orders, though 
■entry into all of them creates nobility. —The Order of St 
Andrew , the patron saint of Riv-sia, founded in 1(598 by 
Peter the Great, is the highest in the empire. It carries 
with it the orders of St Anne , Alexander Nevsky, and 
Si Stanislaus. Badge, the Russian double-headed eagle 
charged with »St Andrew on an azure cioss, and sur- 
mounted by the imperial crown. — Order of St Catharine , 
founded by Peter the Great in honour of his consort 
Cdtharuiu I. in 1714, is now restricted to Indie** — Order 
of Alexander Herd y, instituted by Catharine I. in 1 725 
in honour of Alexander, son of Jara&lov, Prince of Nov- 
gorod (1240). It is hofcli civil and military, the latter 
open to no one under the rank of major-general. — Order 
of St Anne, founded in 1735 by Duke Frederick Charles 
Frederick of Hoi stein -Gottorp in memory of the Empress 
Anne, and declared a Russian order m 1798 hy Paul III. 
— Order of St Gcorye, instituted in 179(5 hy Catharine II. 
for officers of the army and navy. — Order of St Vladimir , 
founded hy Catharine II. in 1782 as an order of civil and 
military merit. Among other qualifications, ‘ whoevor, 
at the peril of his life, saves ten lives from tire or water’ 
may claim it. 

The Poltkh orders of the White Eaylc, an old order 
supposed to date from 1325, ‘restored’ in 1807, St 
Stanislaus , founded by Stanislaus Augustus Poniafcowski 
in 17(55, and Military Mir it, by Stanislaus Augustus in 
1792 and revived at Warsaw in 1807, were in 1831 united 
with those of Russia. 

Saxony.— The Order of the Crown of Rue was founded 
in 1807 by King Frederick Augustus, at the suggestion of 
Napoleon 1. — Order of Albert the Valorous , for merit in 
science, art, and civil virtue, instituted by King John in 
1850.— Order of St Henry, for merit oil the battlefield, 
founded hy Augustus III., king of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony in 1739. — Order of Civil Merits founded in 1815 
by King Frederick Augustus on his restoration.— Order 
of Sidania , for ladies, founded in 1870 by King John as a 
reward for services during war. 

Seuvia has three orders: the Double-headed White 
Eut/lc, founded by Milan I. in 1883 to commemorate the 
re-establishment of the kingdom, is conferred for services 
to the king or country. — The Cross of Takovo, founded 
in 1805 hy Prince Michael, is for services to the cause 
of Servian independence,— The Order of St Sava , for 
services to education, literature, or the church, was 
instituted in 1883. 

Sr AM. — The Royal Order of the White Elephant was 
instituted in 18(31, and consists of five classes. It is the 
highest of Siamese orders, and was accented by the 
Empress-Queen Victoria. Badge, a beautifully enamelled 
white elephant, surrounded by a triple circlot of leaves 
in yellow, red, and green enamel, and surmounted 
by the Siamese crown. — The Order of the Crown , the 
.second order in Siam, instituted by the king of Siam in 
1809. —Other orders are Chulaehondas ; ihic Sacred Order , 
said to have been instituted in 1782; and the Order of 
Malta Chakrakri, founded by the king of Siam in 1882 
in honour of tile centenary of his capital. 

South and Central American States.— Brazil, prior 
to the establishment of a republic in 1890, had four 
orders — Order of Pedro (1827); Order of the Southern 
Cross (1822) ; Order of the Hose (1829), all instituted hy 
Horn Pedro I. ; and Order of St Benedict of Avis, St 
James of the Sword, and of Christ, taken to Brazil when 
a dependency^ of Portugal, and proclaimed as ‘national’ 
in 1823. — Bolivia and Peru— Ley ion of Honour (1806). — 
Honduras— Order of Simla Rosa (1868). — Nicaragua — 
Order of St John of Nicarar/ua (1857). — Venezuela — 
Order of the Rust of Bolivar (1S25). 

Spain, — The Order of Calatrava was instituted to com- 
memorate the recovery of that town from the Moors in 
1147. Convents of nuns were attached to the order in 
1219 and in 1479. In 1523 Charles V. vested in the 


crown of Spain the grand mastership of the orders of 
Calatrava , Alcantara, and St James . Badge, on a gold 
lozenge a red fleur-de-lis cross.— Order of St James of 
Compostcllo, founded in 1 175 in honour of the relics of 
the patron saint ot Spain, believed to be preserved at 
Compostcllo. It is now purely military. Badge a red 
enamel sword with tleur-de-lis hilt, in an oval’ white 
enamel medallion with a red border. — Order of Alcantara 
(q-v.), instituted in 1177 by Pope Alexander IK., hut the 
name Alcantara was only assumed in 1213 on their getting 
possession of that place. Badge, same as Calatrava but 
green.— Order of Our Lady of Montem, founded in 1317 
by James II. of Aragon and Valencia.— The Golden 
Fleece , identical with the Austrian order of the same 
name (see Golden Fleece).— Order of Charles the 
Third, founded by that sovereign in 177 1. — Order of 
Maria Louisa, founded by Charles IV. in 1792 for ‘noble 
ladies.’ — Order of St Hermeuydde, founded hy Ferdinand 
VII. in 1814 for officers of the army anrl navy.— ^ 
Ferdinand, founded by Ferdinand VII. in 1811 for 
military exploits, includes a class for subaltern officers 
and soldiers. — Isabella the Catholic, founded by Isabella 
of 1‘oitugal in 1S15 for defenco of the American posses- 
sions — Bcmficcncia, established by royal decree in 1856 
for humane and useful public service. — Hand Merit 
founded on the ‘Marine Cross’ of 181(5, in lS(i(5. — Maria 
Isabella Louisa, instituted in 1833 to reward the lower 
ranks of officers, in honour of the king’s 'august daugh- 
ter.’ — Military Merit, founded hy Queen Maria Isabella 
Louisa in 18(54. 

Sweden and Norway.' Order of the Seraphim, or 
Blue Ribbon, of doubtful origin, hut assigned to King 
Magnus (12K0), revived in 17-18 by Frederick I. It has 
twenty-four .Swedish and eight foreign knights, who must 
not lie under rank of lieutenant-general. — Order of the 
Sword, or Yellow Ribbon, ascribed to Gnstavus Vasa and 
rovived by Frudeiick I. in 1748. — Ordfv of the Pole Star, 
or Black Ribbon , founded in 1748 by Frederick I. for civil 
merit. — Order of Vasa, founded by Gustavus III. on his 
coronation in 177(5 to reward services in developing the 
natural resources of the country, it has a green ribbon, 

— Order of Charles the Thirteenth, founded by that mon- 
arch in 1811 for freemasons of high degree. It Inn, a red 
ribbon. Tins is memorable as the only knightly order 
into which only freemasons arc admitted.— Order of St 
Olaf, founded by King Oscar in 1847 m memory of St 
Olaf, who in 101G throw off the yoke of Denmark. It 
is open to the meritorious of all classes. Red ribbon 
with blue and white borders. 

Turkey. — Order of the Nishani Medjidi, established by 
Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid in 1850 for good conduct in the 
Turkish service. It lias five classes, the first having 
fifty and the last six thousand members, not including 
foreigners who may receive it.- Nishani Osmanic, in- 
stituted in 18(12. It has four classes for services to the 
state, military and civil. — Nishani Shcfakaf, instituted 
in 1877 for ladies, to commemorate the 4 Tuikish Com- 
passionate Fund’ under the auspices ot Baroness Bui-deft- 
Coutts. 

WORTEMBERG . — Order of the Crown of Wdrtcmhcry, 
formed in 1818 by the union of an older aider with 
Frederick I.’s Order of Civil Merit of 180(5. It confers 
personal nobility on civilians. — Order of Frederick, a 
military order founded hy King William in 1818 in 
honour of his father. — Order of Military Merit , in- 
stituted in 1759 by Duke Charles Engine. — Order of 
Olya, for ladies, founded by King Charles X. in 1871 in 
honour of liis queen, Olga, and is bestowed for special 
service in the field, for both saxes. 

In addition there are many minor governments which 
have orders. Hawaii luis three, ICamelutmaha (1S65), 
Kulnkaua (1874), and Kapiotani (date uncertain). 
Abyssinia, Cambodia, Liberia, Zanzibar, &c. have one 
each. 

A complete account of all the orders, fully illustrated, 
with a complete bibliography of the subject, will bo 
found in Orders of Chivalry, hy Major J. H. Lawrence- 
Archer ( Bond. 1 887 ), to which work we are indebted for 
much of our information. See also Elias Aalnnole, I 
Institution of the Garter and other Military Orders 
(1693); Clark’s History of the Orders of ICniylithood 
( 1784 ) ; Hansen, 2' he Orders of Europe ( IS02 ) ; Carlisle, 
Foveiyn Orders of ICmyhthood ( 1839 ) ; Nicholas, History 
of British Orders of ICniyhthood (1S42); Sir Bernard 
Burke, Book of the Orders of Kniyhthood (1858). 
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Orders, Reliuiol’s. See Monachism, Mili- 
tary O R.DEIIS. 

Ordinaries. See Heraldry. 

Ordinate. See Geometry. 

Ordination. See Orders (Holy). 

Ordnance. See Cannon, Firearms, Machine 
Gen, Mortar, &c. 

Ordnance Survey. By this term is under- 
stood the various operations undertaken by the 
.British government for preparing maps ami plans 
of the whole kingdom and its parts, the term 
1 ordnance ’ being applied from the fact that during 
its earlier days the survey was carried out under 
the direction of the Muxter-geneial of the Ordnance. 
The idea of a general map of any portion of the 
country to be executed by the government was 
first proposed after the rebellion in 1745, when the 
want of any reliable map of the noi them parts of 
Scotland was much felt hy the olliceis in command 
of the royal troops, ffcs execution was entrusted 
to Lieutenant-general Watson, the deputy quarter- 
master of North Britain ; but it was mostly carried 
out by Major-general Roy, an officer of engineer. 
The drawing, on a scale of 1 J inch to the mile, was 
completed in 1735 ; 1ml, in consequence of the war 
which broke out in that year, was never published. 
In 1784, with the object of calculating the differ- 
mice of longitude between the observatories of 
London anil Paris, a base-line was measured by 
General Roy, R E. , on Hounslow Heath, fiom 
which started a series of triangles extending to 
Dover. This triangnlation was connected with 
that carried out in France in 1786. The govern- 
ment shortly afterwards decided on having, for 
military purposes, a general survey on the 1 -inch 
scale of the United Kingdom, and the triangula- 
tion carried out by General Roy in the south- 
eastern counties became the basis of the general 
triangnlation. In 1794 the survey for the' 1-inch 
map was begun, and the lirsb sheet was published 
in 1801. As the series of principal triangles were 
extended westwards towards the Land’s End, it 
was thought right to measure another base on 
Salisbury Plain in 1794; and two base-lines for 
vorilioatxon were subsequently measured— one in 
1801 at Mixterton Carr, and the other in 1806 on 
Kuddlan Marsh. Though lirst intended chiefly as 
a military map, the publication of the survey soon 
created a desire on the part of the public for better 
maps, and surveyors were then hired to hasten its 
irogrex.s. This, however, was very slow, the map 
leing at one time entirely suspended during the 
war in the beginning of the 10tli century, and even 
l lie parts which were executed, having been done 
by contract, were found very inaccurate. In this 
condition the survey of England continued during 
the lirst quarter of the century, sometimes 
delayed by the government from motives of econ- 
omy, at other times urged on by the county gentle- 
men, who wished the map either as a hunting-map 
or for local improvements. 

In .Scotland the principal triangulation was 
begun in 1809, but was discontinued in the follow- 
ing year, to enable the persons who had been 
employed there to carry forward the subordinate 
triangnlation required for constructing the detail 
maps in England. In 1813 it was resumed, and 
continued steadily up to 1819 ; a new liase-line 
having been measured on Bellielvie Links, near 
Aberdeen, in 1817, and the great sector used at 
various stations, both on the mainland and in the 
islands. In 1820 it was again suspended, was 
resumed in 1821 and 1822, and anew broken off in 
1823, the large theodolite being wanted in order 
to proceed with the principal triangulation in 
South Britain. In 1824 the survey of Ireland was 
begun, and nothing more was done in Scotland 


till 1S3K, except that some detail surveying for a 
l-ineli map wax continued for a few veals in the 
southern (•ounlic-. The chief strength of the sur- 
veying corps was now tran-fened to Tieland. A 
map of that eomitivwax inquired for the purpose | 
of making a, valuation which should limn the basis 
of certain ti-cal arrangements and other improve- ' 
ments which the social to ils and anomalies of Iie- 
land urgently demanded. For this map a scale of 
6 inches to tlie mile was adopted, as be-t suited for 
the purposes in view. On this scale the whole map 
was completed, and published in 1845, though the 
lirst portions were in an imperfect form, anil need- 
ing levision, which was proceeded with in 1873. 

The triangulation of Scotland was resumed in 
1838, and in 1852 the, whole of the primary triangu- 
lation of the United Kingdom was completed. It 
comprises, in all, 250 trigonometrical stations, and 
the meragu length of the sides of the triangles is 
33'4 miles, the longest being that from Kcaw Fell to 
Slieve Doiiard, which meusiues 111 miles. During 
tlie triangulation of Ireland a base-line had been 
lueasuied on the border of Lough Foyle. As a text 
on the general accmac.v of the triangulation the 
length of this ba-e was aftenvaids calculated 
through the series of triangles fimu the ha-e on 
Salisbury Plain ; the length so found differed from 
the measiued bu-e by only a little more than 3 
inches. The distance apait of these two bases is 
about 360 miles, mid their length about 41,041 and 
36,578 feet respectively. 

The suivey of belaud haling been finished in 
1S40, surveys for a 0-ineh map worn begun for the 
northern portions of England which had not been 
previously mapped on the l-ineli scale. In 1841 
■some secondary operations for a map of Scotland, 
also on a B-inch scale, were begun, but proceeded 
so slowly that in 1850 only the map of Wigtown- 
shire and some parts of Lewis were completed. 
Much dissatisfaction having been expiessed in 
Scotland hy the press and public bodies as to the 
slow progress of the map and the B-inch scale on 
which only it was published, a committee of the 
House of Commons (Lord Eleho’s) recommended 
in 1851 tlie 6-inch maps to be stopped, and the 
1-incli map completed as speedily us possible. 
This change produced much discussion as to the 
relative value of the 1-iucli anil G-incli scales then 
in use, and the expediency of adopting a still laigev 
scale as more valuable to the public. Circulars 
were issued, asking the opinion of various public 
bodies, and of scientific and practical men, as to 
the proper scale for a great national survey. The 
great preponderance of opinion was in favour of a 
■scale of xr-A-j of nature, or nearly 1 inch to the 
acre. This scale was therefore ordered by a 
treasury minute of IStli May 1833 (Lord Palmer- 
ston’s), and though subsequently stopped, in con- 
sequence of a motion liy Sir Denham Norreys in 
the House of Commons, in June 1857, was again 
recommended by a loyal commission (December 
1857), and ordered to be resumed by another 
treasury minute (lltli September 1838). In 1861 
a select committee was again appointed, and 
reported that it is desirable that the cadastral 
survey on the scales diiectcd hy the treasury 
minute of the ISth May 1835 lie extended to those 
portions of the United Kingdom that have been 
surveyed on tlie scale of 1 inch to the mile only. 
This recommendation was presently adopted hy 
the government, and tlie survey has been com- 
pleted on the following scales : Towns having 
4000 or more inhabitants are surveyed on a scale 
of iriii the linear measurement, which is 
equivalent to 126 '72 inches to a mile, or one inch 
to 41 § feet; parishes (in cultivated districts) -jAr 
of the linear measurement, equal to 25 ’344 inches 
to a mile, or one square inch to an acie; counties 
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on a scale of 0 inches to a mile; kingdom, a 
general map 1 inch to a mile. 

The sheets of the 1-inch map join together, so 
as to form a complete map of the whole kingdom. 
This is true also uf the sheets on the G-incli and 
-, -! 5J scales of each county, but the sheets of 
different counties, except when diawji to the same 
meridian, are not connected. The -n-’.j n scale 
also applies only to cultivated, populous, and 
mineral districts ; the Highlands of Scotland, and 
oilier extensive moorland and uncultivated tracts, 
being only surveyed on tbe 6-inch scale. 

The scale, oiiginally 1 inch to a mile, was 
increased to 6 inches to a mile when the survey 
reached Yorkshire ami Lancashire; these counties 
being clone on that scale as well as on the 1-inch 
scale. The remaining counties of England were 
done on the scale of 25 inches to a mile for culti- 
vated districts, and on 0 inches to the mile for the 
uncultivated and moorland districts. 'When Eng- 
land was completed a re-survey was begun on the 
25-inch scale of those counties which had only been 
surveyed on the 1-incli scale. The sheets on the 
scale of 25 inches to a mile (called parish maps) 
are reduced by photugiaphy, and issued on the 
scale of 6 inches to a mile (county maps). The 
1-incli maps are again reduced by photography 
from the (j-inch, and are being published in outline 
only ami also with bills. — The survey of the whole 
of Scotland was completed in 1877, and the maps 
for the whole area, on either the 25-inch or 6-inch 
scales, have been published. On the 1-incli scale 
two editions are published, one in outline only and 
another with hills. — In Ireland, ns stated, the 
6-iuch maps have been long published, and are 
now in piocuss of revision, and a survey on the 
23-inch scale lias been commenced. A 1-incli map 
of the whole in outline, and, with tbe exception 
of a few sheets, an edition with lulls have been 
published. In all the three kingdoms plans of 
many of the towns on the 10 and 5 feet scale are 
also published. 

The sketch new given of the history of this 
great national undertaking will show that it has 
been conducted at different times on different 
scales and plans, and that the system now pursued 
was only adopted after much discussion both in 
parliament anil out of doors. The map was origin- 
ally begun as a military map, and the scale of 
1 inch to the mile chosen, without considering 
whether some other scale would not offer gi cater 
advantages. Many now think that a scale a little 
larger, and an aliquot part of nature, such its 
Tasini. °r about 1J inch to the mile, would have 
been preferable for the small wap ; in which case 
a scale of to Jut of nature, or about GJ inches, 
might have been chosen for the intermediate, 
instead of the G-incli scale selected at first for 
mere local purposes in Ireland. Be this ns it may, 
the arguments in favour of the 1-incli map are 
that it is the most convenient both as a general 
and travelling map. For general views of the 
structure of a conn try, the distribution and rela- 
tions of its mountains, plains, valleys, and rivers, 
the 1-incli is admitted to he superior to the 0-inch, 
and thus better adapted in the first instance for 
laying out roads, railways, or other extensive public 
works, or for the publication of a general geological 
survey. Such a map, on the other hand, is on too 
small a scale to admit of correct measurements of 
small distances ; it is in some respects a generalised 
picture and not a correct plan. The 6-inc.h maps 
were at first selected in Ireland as the smallest size 
on which correct measurements of distances and 
areas could he made. On them every house and 
field, and almost every tree or husli, might be laid 
down. Hence they are superior for working out 
details, as in minute surveys of railways or roads, 


or the complex geological s tincture of rich mineral 
districts. On such sheets, too, a proprietor or 
farmer may find every field laid down, and the 
relative heights indicated by contour lines and 
may therefore use them for diainago and ’other 
improvements. It lias also been proposed to u*e 
these 6-incli maps as a record of sales or encinii- 
hrauces of land, thus lessening the cost and simpli- 
fying the transfer of propeity, On the other hand 
their size unfits them for most of the purposes for 
which the 1-incli map is useful, and the contour 
lines give a far less vivid and coirecl impression of 
the physical features of a country than the lull 
sketching of the 1-incli map. Most of the pur- 
poses of the G-incli plans arc attained in a still 
more pel feet manner from the 25-ineh plans or 
cadastral survey. This last name is taken from 
the French cadastre ( 1 a register of lands’), and is 
defined (in the liecucil ties Lois, ike.) as a plan 
from which the area of land may he computed 
and from which its revenue may he valued. The 
purposes to which these large plans may he applied 
aie as estate plans, for managing, draining, and 
otherwise improving land, for facilitating its trans- 
fer by registering sales or encumbrances ; and as 
public maps, according to which local or geneial 
taxes may ho raised, and roads, railways, canals, 
and other public works laid out and executed. In 
1870 the Oi finance Survey was transform! from the 
control of the War Office to that of the Office of 
Works, and in 1800 to the newly-instituted Board 
of Agriculture. 

Nearly all civilised states have produced trigono- 
metrical surveys, many of them of great excellence 
as scientific works. The most important are : 

Austria, Tiilnn or 8147 Indies to a mile. 

Belgium, roinii or 3'lliS melius to a mile. 

llciimmlc, uniim or '702 Inches to a mile. 

Prance, >nlnr, or ’702 inches Lu n mile, ami a induced map, 
inr'noo 01 '1287 inches ton mile. 

Germany, on or '0330 inches to a milu ; also a jJ tn or 2 634 
inches to a mile. 

Italy, irlnn <u' 2 '534 inches to a imlu ; dsu II ^ tnn or 0330 
inches to a mile. 

Netheilan.lH, i„l nn or l'2(i7 Inches to a mile. 

Norway and Sweden, inn’nen or '158 inches to a mile. 

Switzerland. jjjfi,,, or 2584 inches to a mile. 

United States, I 10111 or '5 inches to a mile, to 

or '25 inches to a lnd'o, 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the United 
Slates, which was authorised in 1807, hut not 
really begun till 1817, is a work of enormous ex- 
tent, great accuracy, and minute detail. The full 
oi'ganisation of the survey was mainly due to A. D. 
Baelie (<pv.). The geneial charts are published on 
a scale of ■stJtt or -Jtlis of an inch to a mile; the 
hai'btmrs and ports ttotu or 3J- of au inch to a mile. 
A vastly greater undertaking, the triaugulation of 
the whole area of the republic, inis been more 
recently begun. The great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India was commenced in 1832; and the year 
1880-81 witnessed the completion of the principal 
triaugulation of all India. The mans are published 
on various scales, those ol the Trigonometrical 
Survey being on a scale o£ irahTui or '25 inches to 
a mile, whilst m a) is on belli larger and smaller 
scales are published for revenue and special pur- 
poses. 

The Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, 
though under a different department of government 
(Science and Art), may be shortly noticed here. 
The English survey, begun in 1832, was completed 
on the scale of 1 inch to a mile (solid geology), and 
the Drift survey proceeded with. The Irish survey 
was begun in 1841), hut was subsequently suspended 
till 1845. It was completed in 1887, and the whole 
of the maps are now published. In 1854 the survey 
was extended to Scotland. The southern half of the 
country lias been completed, and the mapping of 
the Highlands is now in progress. The surveys 
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are made on the 6-inch maps in the parts of the 
country -where these exist, hut the results are 
published on the 1-inch scale only, except some 
of the mineral districts, which are issued also on 
the 0-inch scale. Besides the maps, sheets of 
sections, horizontal and vertical, with valuable 
memoirs, and monographs on fossils, are also pub- 
lished ; and a geneial index map, scale 1 miles to 
an inch, is in progress. A survey of the West 
Indies has been carried out, and memoirs desei ip- 
tire of the geology of Trinidad, Jamaica, and 
British Guiana have been published. The geologi- 
cal survey of Canada and that of India are vast 
undertakings in progi ess ; also government geo- 
logical and mining surveys are in progress in 
the Australian colonies. See the articles CON- 
TOUR Lines, Map, Surveying ; Colonel White’s 
Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom (Edin. 
188(1). 

Ordovician, a name sometimes given to a 
geological formation inteimediate between Cam- 
brian and Silurian ; otherwise accounted the Lower 
Silurian strata. It is so called from the Ovdovices, 
au ancient British tribe. 

Ore-deposits, Any mineral which is obtained 
by mining, and which contains a workable pro- 
portion of a metal, is called by miners an ore. 
Ores are met with in various forms and positions 
in the eai til’s crust. Sometimes they are found 
in gravel, sand, and other alluvial deposits. 
Examples of this class are afforded by the placets 
of California (see Gold), the now exhausted tin- 
stream works of Cornwall, and the hog iron ores 
of various localities. In other cases the ares occur 
disseminated through igneous and sedimentary 
rocks. Tin ore and magnetic iron ore are fre- 
quently met with in this form. When the whole 
rock is permeated with mineral matter, accumu- 
lated iu minute veins, the deposit is termed a stock- 
work. Examples of such deposits of tin ore occur 
at Cavclase and other places in Cornwall, and at 
Altenberg in Saxony. Again, the ores may occur 
in detached masse.-,. Such, for instance, are the 
red lnematite deposits of Ulvevston in Lancashire, 
the brown lnematite of the Forest of Dean, the iron 
mountains of Uellivara and Taberg in Sweden, 
and of Missouri. The oies may occur in regular 
parallel beds (see Mining) or seams interpolated 
between rocks of sedimentary origin, as in the case 
of the ironstone of the coal-measures, and in that 
of the cupriferous shale of Mansfeld in Prussian 
Saxony, a seam not more than 5 inches thick which 
lias been worked without interruption since the 
12th century. Lastly, ores are met with in tabular 
masses, known as mineral veins or lodes, differing 
in character from the enclosing rocks. The simplest 
classification of oie-deposits is that based on their 
form, into two divisions : ( 1 ) tabular deposits, a 
class subdivided into (a) beds, whether inter- 
st ratified or superficial, ami (i) lodes; and (2) non- 
tabular deposits, or masses. 

A lode is usually defined as a repository of 
mineral matter which fills more or less completely 
a former fissure. Though this definition is un- 
doubtedly true in most cases, deposits are occasion- 
ally met with in which the rock at the sides of the 
fissure, having been so altered as to render it worth 
working, should he considered as part of the lode. 
These exceptional cases are included iu a more 
general definition propounded by Dr C. Le Neve 
Foster, who regards lodes as tabular deposits of 
mineral, which have been formed subsequently to 
the rooks by which they are surrounded. Lodes 
are very variable in thickness, from a mere film up 
to 150 "feet or more. Their longitudinal extent is 
equally variable, The great Mother Lode of Cali- 
fornia has been traced for a distance of 70 miles. 


In tabular deposits, whether hedn or lodes, two 
dimen-iona predominate, and the third or smallest 
dimension, the perpendicular distance between the 
two hounding planes, L termed the thickness. 
The adjacent rock on both sides of these tv o planes 
is termed the country; the portion on which the 
deposit lies is the foot-wrdl , and that covering it is 
tire hanginy-vcaU. With beds or seams, these are 
known a„ tire floor or roof respectively. The strike 
of a deposit is the angle formed with the meridian 
by the direction of a horizontal line drawn in the 
middle plane, and its dtp is the inclination down- 
wards measured in degrees from tire horizontal. 
As the dip of lodes is usually considerable, it is 
sometimes measured from the vertical, and is then 
termed underlie or hade. The portion of a mineral 
deposit occurring at the surface is known as the 
outcrop, basnet , or (irr the United States) apex. 
The contents of lodes vary, some parts containing 
worthless \ ein-matter or qinxjuc, others being filled 
with ore. Tire productive portions are termed 
courses, bunches, shoots (LESS, chutes), or pipes of 
ore. Cross-courses are veins with a direction nearly 
at light angles to the chief lodes of any particular 
mining district. Experience shows that the pro- 
ductiveness of iode= is affected by intersection with 
other veins, by the nature of the adjacent rock, and 
by changes of dip or of strike. 

The origin of mineral veins is a lunch debated 
subject which has long occupied the attention oi 
geologists. All the theories which have at various 
times been brought forward assume irr die first 
place that a fissure 1ms been formed in the earth's 
crust. This fissure Iras, it is thought, been filled 
up by mechanical action causing the attrition of 
the sides, by sublimation, by injection of molten or 
plastic material from below, as in the case of dykes 
of eruptive rock, or, lastly, by depositions from 
solution, coining from above, from below, or from 
the sides. The last mentioned, known as the 
lateral secretion theory, has received great sup- 
port by the researches of Prof. P. Sandberger. 
These researches have shown the presence of tire 
common heavy metals in l ticks belonging to every 
geological period. Copper, tin, lead, zinc, cohalt, 
and nickel have been detected in silicates (mica, 
augite, and olivine), occurring as component 
minerals of the commonest rocks. Prof. Sand- 
berger therefore concludes that these metals have 
been dissolved out and deposited in fissures. 

The subject of mineral deposits is systematically 
treated in J. A. Phillips’ Treatise on Ore-deposits 
(Loud. 1884), in which a full bibliography of tire 
subject will he found. The reduction of ores is 
discussed under Metallurgy, and under the names 
of the several metals. 

Or egon, Oite of the Pacific states of the Amer- 
ican Union, is in 42’ — 46° N. lat. and 116’ 40’ — 124“ 
45’ W. long, arrd is hounded N. Copyright reoi in u.s. 
by Washington, E. by Idaho, and by j. e. Ujipiiuott 
,S. by- California and Nevada. omw 
Area," 96,030 sq, m. , or almost twice that of England. 
Oregon on the west is literally rock-hound by 
the Coast Range of mountains, having, however, 
numerous indentations which furnish good harbours 
for sea-guing vessels. The Columbia River affords 
the largest and deepest entiunce. Seventy miles 
east of the Coast Range is the Cascade Range, 
rising to a height of 6000 to S000 feet, and at 
almost regular intervals surmounted by snow- 
capped peaks of nearly double that altitude. From 
the Cascade Range eastward to tire Blue Moun- 
tains, about 70 miles, and farther on to the eastern 
boundary of the state, the surface is diversified by 
mountains and valleys, rolling plains, and table- 
lands. Here the soil and climate are suitable for 
agriculture and grazing. In Western Oregon is 
the Willamette valley, 130 miles long and 60 miles 
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wide, eveiy foot of which in arable and fertile — 
adapted by .soil and climate to grain ami finit. 
The valley is situated between the (least Range 
and the Cascade Range of mountains. South of 
this are the Umpqua and Rogue River valleys, 
both of which pioiluce large quantities of fiuit. 

The climate of (Jiegon is mild, in spile of its 
northerly situation, owing lirst to the oceanic ciu- 
rent from Japan, which, starting with a tempera- 
ture of 90°, is from 49° to 54° oil' the coast here. 
Moreover, the cold Arctic winds me warded off by 
the Cascade Range, and no blizzaul can cross the 
Rocky Mountains. The range of temperature from 
summer to winter is small. On the coast the 
climate is mild and laiies little, hub there is log 
in summer and excessive lain in winter; in the 
'Willamette valley the summers aie pleasant, the 
winters wet, ami spring .xml autumn ioggy in the 
mornings; the Umpqua valley lias a delightful 
climate, with some snow in winter ; and the same, 
with greater heat and cold, is true of the Rogue 
River valley, the lake legion in the south-east, and 
Eastern Oregon, whore there is a good deal of 
snow in winter, Thu average mean temperature is 
50° I 1 ’., the rainfall 36 inches — 17 at hinkville, in 
the interior, and 59 at As Lori a, on the coast. 

The gram-crops of Oiegou are wheat, oats, 
hurley, rye, and maize, in this order. Flax- 
seed, hay, potatoes, tobacco, and hops (principally 
along the riven, Willamette and Mackenzie) aie 
also raised. From three to four million pounds of 
butter and cheese aie produced annually. Great 
quantities of fruit, both green and dried, are 
annually shipped from the state, especially from 
the western districts; but in Eastern Oregon, too, 
excellent tiuil is produced, and, as the liiineh-gras.s 
is fast disappearing, and the herds of cattle arc 
diminishing, agricultural and Inn Licnllniul pursuits 
are receiving moie attention. The lauds best 
suited for fiuiL-fariiiing are mainly limited to the 
valleys and foot-hills ; but these are of vast extent, 
and the extreme richness of the soil and the mild- 
ness of the climate make the stale’s productive 
powers almost inconceivably great. The demand 
abroad for Oregon fruits more than doubled annu- 
ally from 1885 to 1890. The most successful fruits 
are the Italian prune, apples (Oregon is called * the 
land of red apples’), peats, punches, giapes, and 
cherries (the Royal Ann cherries grow too huge for 
one bite). The wealth of Oregon in limber is 
remarkable. The Oregon Pocilie Raihoad, in 
crossing- the Cascade Range, passes through a great 
timber belt extending for 90 continuous miles ; and 
it is staled that careful examination shows in one 
locality enough timber on one square mile to 
supply for twenty years a mill cutting 150,000 feet 
a day. 

Among the other industries of Oregon may be 
mentioned the catching and tinning of salmon 
(430,000 eases were shipped from tiie Columbia 
River in 1890), the rearing of sheep (Eastern 
Oregon produces large quantities of w’ool of good 
quality), and mining. The minerals of the state 
comprise coal (29,600 tons in 1885), iron ore, gold 
(14,965 ounces), copper, nickel, quicksilver, liro- 
elay, chrome, silver, manganese, zinc, lead, and 
platinum. Trade is facilitated liy numerous lines 
of railway, and the navigable rivers have .steamers 
running all the year. In 1891 there were three 
through lines connecting Oregon with the east and 
south, and another was in eonstmetion. 

Under the title of Oregon was formerly included 
all the land between the Rooky Mountains and the 
Pacilio Ocean north of 42° N. lat. John Jacob 
Astor established Astoria (q.v. ) in 1811; in 1813 
it was sold to the North-western Fur Company, 
and it afterwards passed into the possession of the 
Hudson Bay Company. Great Britain’s claim to 


the territory was based on Drake's discovery 0 f 
the coast in 1579, Cook’s visit to Juan de l-'uca. 
Strait in 1778, the explorations of Captain John 
Meares in 1788 89, and Vancouver’s smvey of 
the entile coast fiom 30° to 60” N. lat., and dR. 
covery and ascent of the Columbia River, in 1792 
A treaty of joint occupation was agreed to between 
Britain and the United States in 1818, and ewluied 
until 1846. .Settlement by the Now Eimhindcis 
began in 1832, and an Indian mission was planted 
at Salem by the Methodists in 1834. The (Jie<><in 
question was a prominent feature of the piusidential 
contest in 1844. In 1846 the dispute was com- 
promised, tiie boundary line with British America 
being fixed at 49° N. lat. Oregon became a teni- 
tmy in 1848, and, with reduced limits, a state in 
1859. It has thirty-one counties, and sends one 
icpicsentativc to congiess. The judges of tiie 
supiome court aie elected by populai vote. 'The 
total value of propel Ly in 1890 was ff 115,090,(100. 
The public school system consists of district schools 
( 1093 organised districts in 1890, with 1499 scliool- 
limisos and 2560 teachers ) fi ee to all between the 
ages of four and twenty, the state university at 
Eugene, the state agricultural college at Corvallis, 
mid four normal schools, besides institutions for 
the blind, deaf and dumb, and orphans. There 
are also thirty three private ami denominational 
institutions. The principal eilies me Portland, 
the metropolis (pop., with sulimli-, 75,009), Salem, 
the capital (12,00(1), Astoria and Albany (7000), 
mid Eugene (4000). Pop. of the state (I860) 
52,404; (1880) 174,708; (1890 ) 313,767. 

Oregon River. See Columuu. 

Orel, a town of Russia, stands on the Oka, 222 
miles by rail SSW. of Moscow, 1ms nnunifaetiues 
of ropes, tallow, bricks, machinery, and verdigris, 
and a busy trade in grain, uipes, and tallow. It 
was burned down ill 1848 and again in 1858, Pop. 
(1883) 70,601 — The j/uccniviait of Orel, an agri- 
cultural and busy industrial region, has an area of 
18,030 sq. in., and a pop. (1883) of 1,918,342. 

Orellana. Beu Amazon. 

Orelli, K Ast’An VON, scholar, was horn at 
Zurich, 13th Feluuary 1787. Ordained in 1806, lie 
next year became a Reformed preacher at Bergamo; 
in 1813 a teacher in the cantonal school at l hire j 
in 1819 professor at Zurich, and in 1833 mofessor 
of Classical Philology, in the newly -founded univer- 
sity. lie died at Zurich, 6th January 1849. Orelli 
edited many classical autlims with great learning, 
taste, arid acute discrimination, in particular Horace 
(1837-38), Tacitus (1846-47), and Cicero (1820-31). 
His Oiiomasticon Tulliamtm (1830-38) and In- 
scriptionum Lathuincm Selcetanttii Cullcdiu (1828) 
also deserve mention. 

Orelli. Konbad von, theologian, was bom at 
Zurich, 25th January 1846, and studied at Lausanne, 
Zurich, Erlangen, and especially theology at 
Tubingen, and oriental languages at Leipzig. i In 
1809 ho became orphan-house preacher at Zurich, 
prirai-iloccut in 1871, professor extra-ordinary of 
Theology at Basel in 1873, and ordinal y piofessor 
there in 1881. Among iris writings are Die Alt- 
testumeiitlirfic IVeixauqmg von tier Vo/lciu/itiif/ dcs 
Gottesreiehs (1882; Eng. trails. 1885) and admir- 
able Commentaries on Isaiah (1887; trails. 1889), 
Jeremiah (1887), Ezekiel and the Twelve Minor 
Prophets (1888). 

Orenburg, a town of European Russia, stands 
on the river Ural, by rail 727 miles ESE. of 
Moscow. Founded (1743) as a frontier fortieEs, 
it is now of importance for its commerce only ; it 
imports cotton, silk-stufts, cattle, hides, &c. from 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Tashkent. Corn, metals, 
sugar, woven goods are the principal exports. The 
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town po— e— es an arsenal ami two military -cliool-. 
Pop. (1882 ) 42,123. — The i/uca imient lias an area 
of 73,794 sq. m. and a pop. of 1,198,360, of very 
mixed races, Baslikh.-, (246,000) and Co-sacks 
(229,000) predominatin';. 

OreilSt, capital of a Galician province of Spain, 
near the frontier of Pin fcngal, on the left hank of 
the Minlio, and 60 miles from its moutli. It ha- 
hot sulphurous springs, and manufactures woollens, 
linens, and chocolate. Pop. 13,291. 

Oreodfll»lllie, a genus of tiee.s of the natural 
order Lauiaceic, sometime- called Mountain Laurel. 
0. opifiru i- ft native of the countries on the lower 
part of the Amazon. A volatile oil obtained from 
the hark is used as a liniment, and when kept for 
a slioit time deposits ft great quantity of camphoi. 
0. nipulnris is a very huge tree with strong-scented 
wood, the hark of which yields the cinnamon of 
Mauritius. Tfc grows al-n in Bomhrm and Mada- 
gascar. 0. feteiis, a native of the Canaries, has 
wood ( Til-wood) of a most disagieealile odour. 0. 
buUrtta, found at the Cape of Good Hope, is also 
remarkable for the disagreeable odour of its wood, 
the Stink-wood of the colonists; hut it is haul, 
durable, beautiful, takes an excellent polish, and 
is used in shipbuilding. 

Oreodoilts, an extinct family of ungulates, the 
remains of which occur in the Teitiary deposits of 
Noi th America. 

Orestes, .son of Agamemnon and Clyticmnestra. 
ITIien his father was murdered by his mother and 
her paramour -Egisthos he was saved by his sister 
Electra, who sent him secietly to Phocis to the 
court of Strophius, husband of Agamemnon’s sister. 
Here lie formed a romantic friendship with the king’s 
son, Pylades, and as soon as he had grown up the 
pair went secietly to Argos, and slow Clyticmnestra 
ami .Emsthus. Madness seized him after the 
matricide, and lie Hod from land to land, ever 
haunted by the avenging Eriunyes or Furies. At 
Athens, whither lie had lied by advice of Apollo, 
lie was purged of guilt by the Areopagus. Learn- 
ing from Apollo, according to another story, that 
lie could only recover from his madness by carry- 
ing off the statue of Artemis from the Tamic 
Chersonesus, he journeyed thither along with 
Pylades, blit the friends were seized by the natives 
to lie sacrificed to Artemis. Her priestess Iphigenia 
recognised her brother in Orestes, and all three 
escaped together, carrying the .statue with them. 
Orestes recovered his father’s 'kingdom at Myceme, 
slew Neoptolemus, and married his wife Heimione, 
who hud been formerly promised to himself. The 
story of Orestes aff orded a favourite theme to the 
great tragedians— to JEschylus in the extant 
trilogy, the Oresteia : Agamemnon , Choenhori, and 
E amenities ; to Sophocles in his Electra ; to 
Euripides in his Orestes and Electra. See Becker, 
Die Orcstcs-sage tier Oriechen (Wittenberg, 1858). 

Orfila, Mathieu Joseph Bonaventuhe, 
founder of the science of toxicology, was born at 
Mahon ill Minorca, 24th April 1787, and studied at 
Valencia, Barcelona, and Paris (rvliither he was 
sent by the junta of his province). In October 
1811 lie received the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and immediately commenced a private course of 
lectures on chemistry, botany, and anatomy, which 
was largely attended, and, along with his successful 
practice, soon rendered him famous. In 1813 
appeared the first edition of his celebrated work on 
poisons, entitled Trails cle Toxicologic Generate 
( Paris). In 1819 he was created a citizen of France, 
and became professor of Jurisprudence ; and in 1S23 
he was transferred to the chair of Chemistry, to 
which in 1831 was added the deanship of the 
faculty. On the outbreak of the revolution of 
1848 lie was deprived of his place in the medical 


faculty on account of hir- conservative opinions, 
but retained his profe-.-or-hip. He died at Pari-, 
Minch 12, 1853. Other n oik- were on medical 
chemistry (1S17) and on foicnsie medicine (1823) 
He also contributed largely to various journal-, 
dictionaries, and encyclopedias. 

Or ford. See Walpole. 

Organ (Gv. organon, ‘an iii-tiniuent ’). a 
imi-ical instrument played by keys, and genet ully 
al-o by pedal-, and con-i-ting of 'metal and wooil 
pipe-, which -ouml by wind sLoied in bellow-, and 
admitted into them at will. The following de-eiili- 
tion i- tieee— aiily restricted to the nio-t funda- 
mental aiiangements of thi- veiy complicated 
instrument. A- met u ith in cathedral- and large 
chinches, the oigan eumpii-e.- font or sometime- 
live depaitinent-. each in lno-t inspects a separate 
instillment with il- own mecluini-m, called lespee- 
tively the giail-utgnn, the choir-organ, the swell- 
orgun, the pedal -oi gun, and sometimes the solo- 
oi gun. Each lin- its own keyboard, hut the 
different keyboaids aie brought into juxtaposition, 
so as to lie under the contiol of one pel former. 
Keyboards played by the hands are called manuals : 
by the feet, /iciluls. Three manuals, belonging to 
the choir, gicat, and -well oigans le-pectivejy, ri-e 
above each other like steps in front of the per- 
former, while the pedals by which the pedal-oigan 
is played aie placed on a level with his feet, The 
condensed air supplied by the bellows i- com eyed 
tluougli a wind-truul. into a iniut-i hest. Each 
department of the organ, it may be mentioned, ba- 
its wind-clie-t. Attached to the upper part of the 
wind-chest is the upper hoard, an ingenious con- 
trivance for conveying the wind atplensuie to any 
individual pipe, or pipes, exclusively of the rest. 
In the upper hoard aie set the pipes, of which a 
number of different quality, ranged behind each 
other, belong to each note. Beneath the upper 
board is mow of parallel groores, running horizon- 
tally backwards, corresponding each to one of the 
keys of the instrument. On any of the keys being 
pressed down, a valve is opened which supplies 
wind to the groove belonging to it. The various 
pipes, of each key stand in a line directly above its 
groove, and the upper surface of the groove is per- 
forated with holes bored upwards to them. Were 
this the whole mechanism of the sound-hoard the 
wind on entering any groove would penetrate all 
the pipes of that groove ; them i-, however, in the 
upper hoard another series of horizontal grooves at 
right angles to those beneath, supplied with cross- 
slides, which can he diawn out or pushed in at 
pleasure hy a mechanism worked by the (Irate-stops 
placed within the player’s reach. Each slide is 
perforated with holes, which, when it is drawn out, 
complete the communication between the wind- 
chest anil the pipes : the communication with 
the pipes immediately above any slide being, 
on the other hand, closed up when the slide 
is pushed in. The pipes above each slide form 
a continuous set of one paiticular quality, and 
each set of pipes i- called a stop. Each depart- 
ment of the organ is supplied with a number of 
stops, producing sound- of diffluent quality. The 
great-organ, some of whose pipes appear as show- 
pipes in front of the instrument, contains llie 
main body’ and force of the organ. Behind it 
stands the choir-organ, whose tones are less 
powerful, and more fitted to accompany the voice. 
Above the choir-organ is the suet l -or gun, whose 
pipes are enclosed in a wooden box with a front of 
louvre-boards like Venetian blinds, which may be 
made to open and shut by a pedal, with a view of 
producing crescendo and diminuendo effects. The 
eclat-organ is sometimes placed in an entire state 
eliind the choir-organ, and sometimes divided and 
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ii part arranged on each side. The most usual 
compass of the manuals is from C on the second 
line below the bass stall' to F above the third 
ledger line over the treble stall'; ami the compass 
of the pedals is from the same C to the F between 
the boss and treble staves — i.e. two octaves and a 
half. The real compass of notes is, as will be seen, 
much greater. 

Organ-pipes vary much in form and material, but 
belong to two great classes, known as flue-pipes and 
rccil-pipcs. A .section of one of the former 
is represented in the figure, its essential 
parts are the foot a, the body b , ami a Hat 
plate c, called the Itmputige, extending 
nearly across the pipe at the point of junc- 
tion of foot anil body. There is an open- 
ing, do, in the pipe, at the spot where the 
language is discontinuous. The wind ad- 
b milled into the font rushes through the 
narrow slit at it, and, in impinging against 
c, imparts a vibratory motion to the column 
— of air in the pipe, the result of which is a 
ll musical note, dependent for its pitch on 
the length of that column of air, and con- 
sequently on the length of the body of the 
pipe : by doubling the length of the pipe we obtain 
a note of half the pilch, or lower by an octave, 
titich is the general principle of all line-pipes, 
whether of wood or of metal, subject to consider- 
able diversities of detail. Metal pipes have gener- 
ally a cylindrical section, wooden pipes a square 
or oblong section. A llue-pipe may be stopped at 
the upper end by a plug called a tampion, the effect 
of which is to lower the pitch an octave, the vibiat- 
ing column of air being doubled in length, as it lias 
to traverse the pipe twice liefoie making its exit. 
Pipes are sometimes half stopped, having a kind of 
chimney at the top. The reed-pipe consists of a 
iced placed inside a metallic pipe. This reed is a 
tube of metal, with the front part cut away, and a 
tongue or spring put in its place. The lower end 
of the tongue is free, the upper end attached to the 
top of the reed ; by the admission of air into the 
pipe the tongue is made to vibrate, and, in striking 
either tile edge of the reed or the air, produces a 
musical note, dependent for its pitcli on the length 
of the tongue, its quality being determined to a 
great extent by the length and form of the pipe or 
hell within which the reed is placed. When the 
vibrating tongue does not strike the edge of the 
reed, hut the air, we have wlrnt is called the free 
reed, similar to what is in use in the Harmonium 
(cj.v. ). To describe the pilch of an organ-pipe 
terms are used derived from the standard length of 
an open line-pipe of that pitch. The largest pipe 
in use is the 32-feet C, winch is an octave below 
the lowest C of the modern pianoforte. There is, 
however, now in Lhe now Sydney organ a pedal 
stop 64-fcet tone. By a 32-feet or 1(1- feet stop 
we mean one whoso lowest note is produced by a 
pipe 3‘2 feet or 16 feet in length. 

The stops of an organ do not always produce the 
note properly belonging to the key struck ; some- 
times they give a note au octave, or, in the pedal- 
organ, even two octaves lower, and sometimes one 
of the harmonics higher in pitch. Compound or 
mixture stops have several pipes to eac.h key, cor- 
responding to the different harmonics of the ground- 
tone. There is an endless variety in the number 
and kinds of stops in different organs ; some are, 
and some are not continued through the whole 
range of manual or pedal. Some of the more 
important stops are called open or stopped diapason 
(a Lerm which implies that they extend throughout 
the whole compass of the keyboard ). The stops on 
an organ are principally of 8 feet in the manuals. 
The duleiuna is an 8-fect manual stop, of small 
diameter, so called from the sweetness of its tone. 


Among the reed-stops are the clarion, oboe, bassoon 
vox liunutna , trumpet or posaune, and trombone or 
aphidcitk, deriving their names from real or faro 
cied resemblances to these instruments and to the 
human voice. Of the compound-slops the most 
prevalent in Britain is the sesqiiiultera—muvz, fre- 
quently called mixture — consisting of Lines to live 
ranks of open metal pipes, often a 17th, 19th 
•22d, 2Gth, and 20Lli from tire ground-tone. The 
resources of the organ are fuillier increased by 
appliances called couplers, by which a second 
manual and its stops can be brought into play, or- 
tho same manual can he united to itself in' the 
octave below or above. 

Organs arc now generally tuned on the equal 
temperament (see Tumi‘HB.vment). The notation 
for the organ is in tlnee staves, consisting of a 
treble and two bass clefs ; hut in old compositions 
the soprano, tenor, and alto clefs me used. 

The organs used in antiquity were principally 
water-organs. Large water-organs were employed 
to accompany the performances at the Homan 
theatres, and similar instruments were to he found 
in the hippodromes of Constantinople. The scope 
of the instrument was therefore originally secular, 
and one of the earliest patrons of the organ was the 
Emperor Norn. Ctcsibius of Alexandria must lie 
credited with (lie invention of the organ. Taking 
the idea from a peculiar sort of clepsydra or water- 
clock which he had invented, and one function of 
which was to tell the hours of the night by musical 
notes, lie worked onwards from invention' to inven- 
tion until lie constructed the earliest water- organs. 
The instruments shown to Nero and the lirst organs 
ever seen in Home weic from the designs of I'tesi- 
bius. The water mechanism in the 1 water-organs' 
was connected solely with the blowing, and seems 
to have been insisted on so strongly by the early 
organ-bnihlcrs in order to render' that opetntinn 
equable and steady. By means of pistons working 
in cylinders the wind was pumped through water 
into the wind-chest, where wore set lhe pipes, fur- 
nished on l.lie bottom with slides, which were con- 
nected willi iron keys by stringR or trackers. Suck 
was the main did'ereuce hulwceu the water-organ 
and the wind-organ. The water-organ became the 
rage of Home and increased in favour ns tire empire 
hastened to its decline. In the reign of Honorius 
(400 A. Ii.) no nobleman’s house was considered com- 
plete without its organ, and portable water-organs 
weie made in great numbers which could be carried 
by slaves from house to bouse, where concerts or 
musical gatherings were attended by their masters. 
After the overthrow of the western empire organ- 
building seems to have been lost, among other 
useful arts, under the inlluence of the luubarinn 
inroads. Constantinople, however, remained what 
it had always been, the great home of orgnu-build- 
ing in the ancient world. The magnificence of the 
organs in the Golden Hippodrome is spoken of 
with enthusiasm by the Byzantine historians. An 
organ which was brought by certain Byzantine 
ambassadors on a mission to Charlemagne is said 
to have served as a model for the first organ ever 
built in medireval Europe, constructed by the ordeis 
of that emperor according to the Greek pattern. 
From Aix-la Cliapellc the use of organs spread 
throughout Charlemagne’s empire, and this instru- 
ment served as a model for tho i est. 

The application of bellows to the organ was 
known in the days of the later Roman emperors. 
On the obelisk of Theodosius we have a delineation 
of an organ blown solely by bellows. Probably 
tho invention of the bellows mechanism dates from 
the time of the Emperor Julian. Yet this great 
secret of organ-building was rarely if ever acted 
upon; and until the end of the 9tn century, when 
Germany had become the centre of organ-building, 
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water-organ,-. were the almost exclusive form of 
organ employed both in Europe and the East. 
Towards the end of the 9th century large bellow „ 
organs began to he built, in keeping with the 
laige Romanesque chinches of the times. Thirty 
bellows were employed in some of these organs"; 
the outslietched arms of the organist could not 
span the compass of an octave ; and the player 
or players struck each key nith their list, ‘in 
the monasteries meanwhile, where size was not 
so much in demand, the mechanism of the organ 
was mm vclloiisly elabmated. The complete fur- 
nishings of t lie organ parts were manufactured in 
the monasteries, even down to tire smelting of the 
metals whereof the pipes were made. Those dim- 
inutive organs, called regal.-r, so small that they 
could he held on the palm of the hand, were the 
outcome of monastic ingenuity, and 1‘ope Sylvester 
II. was a waim patron of organ- building, and him- 
self no mean inventor in the art. 

The family of the Antignati, in lhe«cia, had a 
great name as organ-builders in the loth and 16th 
centuries. Thu organs of England weie once in 
high lepute, but the pniilauism of the Civil War 
doomed most of them to destruction ; and when 
they had to he replaced after the Restoration it 
was found that there was no longer a sufficiency 
of builders in the country. Foreign organ-builders 
were therefore invited to settle in England, the 
most remarkable of whom were Bernhard Sclmridt 
4 generally called Father Smith), his nephews, and 
Retrains Harris. Christopher Sclrtcider, Snet/der, 
and Bylield succeeded them ; and, at a later 
period, Green and Avery, some of whose organs 
have never been surpassed in tone. The largest 
English organs are those of the Royal Albert Hall, 
St Paul’s Cathedral, tire Alexandra Palace, tire 
Crystal Palace, St George’s Hall, Liverpool, atrd the 
Leeds Town-hall. The German organs are remark- 
aide for preserving the balance of power well among 
tiro various masses, hut in rrreclrarrical contrivance 
they are surpassed by those of England. 

The largest organ irt the woild is usually said to 
he that itr the cathedral of Seville, which is stated 
to have 110 stops and o3()0 pipes. There are several 
organs in that cathedral, and this immense organ 
is said to exceed them all considerably in size. The 
method of blowing it is peculiar : a rtratr walks up 
and dowrt a lorrg planking, arranged like the famil- 
iar ‘see-saw,’ the motion of which (ills tire bellows. 
Since, however, there is a contlicb of testimony as 
to the Seville organ, atrd no certain indication of 
its magnitude can he gathered except by reports 
upon hearsay, the superiority irt point of size among 
tlieorgans of Europe is usually conceded tothelJutcir 
organs. The organ in the cathedral of St Lawrence 
at Rotterdam is an immense structure, containing 
a great organ with 18 stops, a choir with 15, a posi- 
tive with 18, an echo with 8, and a pedal-organ 
with 1G stops. These, along with 11 accessory- 
stops, make up a total of 8G stops. Tire organ sit 
the cathedral of St Bavon at Haarlem was long 
celebrated as the largest in the world. It took 
three and a half years to build, and cost £10,00(1. 
It possesses 4088 pipes and 60 stops, exclusive of 
accessory stops. The organ of the Protestant 
Church itr Utrecht has 59 stops, including 
the accessory ones; that in the Octagon Church 
at Rotterdam possesses a total complement of 
52 stops. St Peter's at Rome has four smallish 
organs, the largest of which has only 2 manuals 
aud pedal, and 27 stops in all, thus divided — 
great, 17 ; swell, G ; pedal, 4. The second largest 
organ in St Peter’s Iras bttfe 1 manual and pedal. 
Generally speaking, the Italian organs are much 
inferior in point of size to those of the northern 
nations. 

Up till the rrriddle of the nineteenth century, little 


inter e-t wa~ taken irr organ building in America. 
The erection of the gieat organ irt the Mn-ie Hall, 
Bo-tun, by a German builder, W'alcker of Wurtem- 
berg, gave tbe first impetu- to public irrtere-t in 
the matter. Rnowelt of New York, and ,1, inline, 
likewise of New York, ;ue two of the be-t-known 
organ- buildei.- in America at the present time. 
Roosevelt has invented ‘the automatic adjustable 
combination,' which enables Lire player to place 
any required combination of -top- under immediate 
control, atrd to alter such combinations as frequently 
a-ile-ired. By hi- construction of the viml-ehest, 
also, each pipe has its own valve, actuated by com- 
pressed air. Among the largest organs in America 
are the organs of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
Mon Real, the cathedral of the Holy Cross, Boston, 
which po.-ses-es S3 stops ; tire Music Hall, Cincin- 
nati, with 96 stops atrd 4 manuals, and tlreTremart 
Temple, Bo-ton, with Co stops. 

For the structure of the organ, see Hopkins aud lliiir- 
Ij.uilt, The ijiyrtn (Lniul. 1855), For the history of tire 
organ, see Rott-botliam’s Jhidurii of JCio-ic, vol. iii. chaps. 

(i ; and took iv. chap. 2(L"iid. iSS7), For organ-play- 
ing, see Archer's Practical Ueyaa Tutor, Best's School for 
the Offlan, .Stainer's The Uri/an. There are also works 
on the organ by Warm an i 1882-87 ) and And .-ley (1S8!)], 
and a very full organ bibliography in iVblefl and Queries 
for 1.-90. The American organ is di=cus-.‘.ii at Har- 
monium ; anil Bauhel-ougan is a separate article. 

Organ. Organic, Organism, terms derived 
form the Greek ori/iinon, ‘ an instrument,’ and .-till 
retaining in some of their applications that signi- 
(icanee. But the words have found special accept- 
ance in connection with the forms of life; Liunaurs 
described tlrese, whether animals or plants, as 
Organfsata ; and we constantly speak of them as 
nrgani-ms, of their larger, well-defined, and integ- 
rated parts as organs, of their internal activity and 
its products as organic. Prior to the year' 182S 
it was believed that certain chemical compounds 
which were pimluced as the results of vital processes 
occurring within the tissues of animal and vegetable 
organisms could not he obtained by the ordinary 
methods of the chemical laboratory ; and these 
compounds were, for this reason, designated as 
organic. "Woldcr in that year, however, discovered 
that urea, the most important -olid constituent of 
urine, could be obtained ‘ artificially,' as it bus been 
called, from inorganic materials. Since that date 
a very large number of so-called organic compounds 
have been prepared artificially, so that the original 
signification of the term ‘ organic ’ does not hold any 
longer ; and the old conception of an organi-m as 
an engine-like collection of organs with fixed func- 
tions Is disappearing befoie tire doctrine that it is 
tire piotoplasm or living stuff in all parts of the 
body that is the basis of ail vital activities. The 
title of organic chemistry is now commonly applied 
to the chemistry of the compounds of" carbon, 
whether these compounds are obtainable only as 
the products of vital processes or not; see the 
articles Chemistry and Analysis (Organic). 
Organic impurities in water are those due to 
animalcules, bacteria, and decomposing organisms ; 
while such phrases as ‘ organic disease,’ ‘ organic 
connection,’ refer to the relation between a living 
organism and its parts. See Biology, Function, 
Morphology, Physiology. — For organic bases, 
see Alkaloids ; for organic radicals, see Radical. 

Orgmio-inctallic Bodies. Under this term 
are included a large number of chemical compounds 
in which organic radicals, such as methyl, CH 3 , 
ethyl, C.,H 5 , &c., are united to metals. Amongst 
the earliest obtained of these substances were 
those derived front the metal zinc. Zinc-iuetlryl, 
Zn(GH 3 )„, and zinc-ethyl, Zn ( OH-).,, which may 
he taken" as examples of the class, are colourless 
liquids, heavier than water, which boil at 4G“ and 
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118° C. respectively. They take lire spontaneously 
in contact with air, and lmrn with the production 
of a dense white smoke of oxide of zinc. In con- 
tact with the skin they give rise to severe wounds 
which are very difficult to heal. They are decom- 
posed with great energy by water. Substances 
analogous to these zinc compounds have been pre- 
pared, containing cadmium, magnesium, antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, tin, aluminium, mercury, lead, 
sodium, potassium, and some rare metals. 

For further information on this subject, see an article 
by Dr b'ranlcland, in the 13th vol. of the Quarter} ft 
Jour, of the Chemical Sac.; also tlio article on ' Organ o- 
metallic Bodies’ in Watt's 7)iet. of Chemistry ; or any 
of the larger recent text-books of organic chemistry. 

OrgiUiziue. See Silic. 

Orgies, secret rites or customs connected with 
the worship of some of the pagan deities; as the 
secret worship of Demetev, and the festival of 
Dionysus, which was accompanied with many 
customs of mystic symbolism, and lunch license. 
From this latter accident comes obviously the 
modern sense of drunkenness and debauchery 
implied in the word, (dec Mvsteiues. 

Ol-ibasilis, a Check medical author, and 
physician tu Julian the Apostate (320-403 A.D.). 
He was horn at Pergamus or Sardis, and his works 
are largely compilations from Galen (sue Medicine, 
p. 117). There is an edition of his works in (5 vols. 
by Bnffemaker and Daveinberg ( Paris, 1832-70). 
Oriel Movement. See ICehle, Newman. 

Oriel Window, a projecting window in ail 
upper story, supported on corbels, having more 
sides than one, usually three, and commonly 
divided into bays by mill lions. it is one of the 
most picturesque features in medieval and Eliza- 
bethan domestic architecture, and adds much to 
the convenience of the interior. The word oriel 
(Mid. Lat, on'o/um, probably dim. from ox, oris, 
as if a small opening or i evens) formerly meant a 
chamber or apartment, and a window is so called 
which makes, as it were, a small apartment oil a 
large room, lly old writers oriels are called Bay 
Windows (q.v. ). 

Orientation, ill Architecture, is the position of 
a church so that its chancel shall point towards the 
east. This was a fashion invariably adopted in 
northern countries, hut not adhered to ia Italy ami 
the south. St Peter’s at Home, for example, has 
the choir to the west, and the principal entrance 
towards the east. The orientation of churches is 
not usually very exactly to the east, and it is 
supposed that l he east cml in some cases has been 
set so as to point towards the place whore the sun 
rises on the morning of the patron saint’s day. In 
other cases the choir and nave are not built exactly 
in a straight line, the choir having thus a slight 
inclination to one side, which in the symbolism of 
the middle ages was supposed to indicate the 
bowing of our Saviour’s head upon the cross. 
This departure from the line of the tine east, how- 
ever, in many instances arose more probably from 
carelessness or ignorance. 

OridailUlUb the red silk banner first of the 
Abbey of St Denis, and afterwards of France, was 
so called because it was a flag {Jhanmc) borne on a 
gildod (or = 1 gold ’) stalk See Place 

OrigCll, the most learned and original of the 
early church fathers, and perhaps the noblest iiguro 
amongst them all, was born, probably at Alex- 
andria, in 185 or 186. His full name was Origcnes 
Adamantine. He was the son of the Christian 
martyr Leonidas, who was beheaded undor Severus 
in 202. ‘ Origen was great even from his cradle,’ 

says Jerome. In the early years when he was 
instructed by his father, liusebius tells us, ' the 


simple and easy meanings of the sacred Scriptmes 
were not enough for him, hut lie sought something 
deeper,’ and Leonidas would often bond over his 
soil’s bed as be lay asleep and kis.s his breast 
1 which the Spirit of God had made His temple’ 
Tn the catechetical school of Clement he formed the 
friendship of Alexander, afterwards Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. Hu encouraged his father to martyrdom 
and his purpose of joining him in this was only 
finstrated by the artitice of bis mother, who con- 
cealed all his clothes. After his father’s death he 
supported bis mother and six brothers by teaching 
‘grammar,’ and from his eighteenth year lie acteif 
with the consent of his bishop Demetrius, as master 
of the catechetical .school. A collection of classical 
books which lie had bought or copied out for him- 
self he sold for a sum which yielded him four obols 
for about fid.) a day, which sufficed for his simple 
wants for many years. According to Eusebius he 
wont so far in his asceticism as to mutilate himself 
following a literal interpretation of Matthew, xix'. 
12, but by some tliis is doubted. II is, intercom, se 
with heretics and educated heathens led him to 
devote himself to more thorough study of Plato, the 
later Plat musts and Pythagoreans, ami the Stoics, 
under the guidance of tlm Neophilonist Aiiiinouiiis 
ttaccus. At Alexandria lie taught for twenty-eight 
years (204-232), composed the chief of his dogmatic 
treatises, and commenced his great works of textual 
and exegetical criticism. The labours of those 
years were interrupted by journeys to Homo, 
Arabia, Antioch, and other places. During a visit 
to Palestine in 210 the bishops Alexander of Jeru- 
salem and TheoctisLus of (Jiesarea had employed 
him to deliver public, lectures in the churches, ami 
on a later occasion (in 230) had consecrated him as 
a presbyter without referring to his own bishop. 
A synod held at Alexandria under Demetrius for- 
bade him to teach in that city, and a second Alex- 
andrian synod (consisting of bishops only) deprived 
him of tiie ollice of presbyter, The churches of 
Palestine, Plmmicia, Arabia, and Acliaea declined, 
however, to concur in this sentence. Origen then 
settled at (Jiesarea in Palestine, which was his 
chief home for twenty years, lie there founded a 
school which afforded its disciples a thorough 
training in literature, philosophy, and theology. 
Among their number were Gregory Thaumaturges 
and Firmilian of the Cappadocian (Jiesarea. In the 
hitter city Origen took refuge for two years during 
the Maximinian persecution. In the last twenty 
years of his life he made many other journeys, 
In the Deeian persecution lie was arrested at Tyre 
and cruelly tortured. lie died there in 253 or 254. 

Origen was a most voluminous writer. 1 'Which 
of us,’ asks Jerome, ‘can read all that lie has 
written?’ Yet the statement of Epiplianius that 
his works numbered GOOD is doubtless exaggerated. 
His exegetical writings extended over nearly the 
whole of the Old and New Testaments, and in- 
cluded Scholia (short notes), Homilies, and Com- 
mentaries. Of the Homilies only a small part has 
been preserved in the original, much, however, in 
tiie Latin translations by Rufinas and by Jerome; 
but unfortunately those cannot be relied upon, for 
the translators thought lit to modify and tamper 
with them. 01 the Commentaries a number of 
books on Matthew and on John are extant in 
Greek, those on John of great valuo for the study of 
his speculative theology. Origen ’s gigantic Ueaxipln, 
the real foundation of the textual criticism of the 
Scriptnres, was ton large to he preserved entire. The 
remains of its text of the Septuaginl were collected 
by Born, de Monlfaucou (2 vols. fob Paris, 1713) 
and Field (2 vols. Oxford, 1875). Ilis Eight Boohs 
against Celsius (q.v.), written in his old age, are pre- 
served entire in the original Greek. This, the great- 
est of early Christian apologies, effectively appeals 
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to the Christian life as the most convincing proof of 
the Christian faith. The speculative theology of 
Origen is presented in his four hooks Peri An-h«n, 
extant a« a whole only in the somewhat garbled 
Latin translation of Kulinus. It is a bold attempt 
to evolve from the chnrch’s rule of faith, with the 
help of Scripture and reason, a science of Christian 
faith. Two books On the Resurrection and ten 
books of Stromata (in which lie proved all the 
Christian dogmas by quotations from the philo- 
sophers) are lost. The eclectic philosophy of 
Origen bears the distinctive stamp ot Neopfatoni-t 
and Stoic theories. God alone has being in the 
proper sense. It is essential to the Deity to will, 
work, and reveal Himself unchangeably and eter- 
nally. In the Logos, proceeding by eternal genera- 
tion from God, and of the same substance with 
Him, all creative ideas are concentrated. He i.s 
the link between the oneness of Deity and the 
multiplicity of the world. All finite being is good 
only as it has part in the Divine. All created 
spirits are fiee. Their fall led to the creation of 
the material world, that in forms more or less 
material (soul and both/) the renewing discipline 
of the spirit within might be realised. The idea of 
the procession of all spirits from God, their fall, 
their redemption, and return to God lies at the 
foundation of the whole development of the world, 
at the centre of which is the incarnation of the 
Logos for the revelation of redeeming truth and the 
union of divine forces with humanity. Origan's 
system is an elaborate web, of which Greek meta- 
physics is the warp, the gospel history the woof. 
All that was true in Greek philosophy Origen held 
to he traceable to the general revealing agency of 
the Logos, who in Christianity alone is fully and 
expressly manifested. The proper source of the 
knowledge of the Christian faith i.s the Word of 
Christ (i.e. the Scriptures). A living faith in those 
truths of Scripture which have been handed down 
as fundamental by the church’s succession of 
bishops is itself sufficient for salvation. Beyond 
such 1 unreasoning faith ’ there is the 1 knowledge ’ 
or 1 wisdom ’ which rises to the free love of God, 
and leaves behind it the historical contents of the 
elm) eli’s teaching, which have served to it as the 
media of spiritual ideas in its progress from prac- 
tical faith to the vision of God and likeness to Him. 
It is by entering more deeply into the successive 
senses of Scripture that this process is carried out. 
Scripture admits of a threefold interpretation, in 
correspondence to the tripartite nature of man. The 
‘bodily ’ (literal or historical) sense is always to be 
retained, except where it is unworthy of God or 
contradictory to reason ; for God lias intended sneli 
passages to he ‘ stumbling-blocks,’ suggesting the 
necessity of seeking a deeper meaning. The Psychi- 
cal (or ethical signification) is next ; and beyond it 
is the Pnciimuiic (allegorical or mystical) sense. 

Unhappily for the memory of Origen, his name 
was chiefly remembered in connection with the 
most erroneous part of his work. His fanciful 
method of interpretation was perpetuated alike in 
the east and the west, and the fruits of his gigantic 
labours were appropriated by orthodox theologians, 
who branded him as a heretic, and doubted of his 
salvation. Long after his death malignant false- 
hoods were heaped upon his name by unscrupulous 
enemies like Theopbilus of Alexandria ; and not 
merely the heresy of maintaining the ultimate 
restitution of all mankind, hut even heresy respect- 
ing the nature of Christ was triumphantly dis- 
covered in his writings. Yet, heterodox though he 
was, nob one amongst those honoured by the church 
as saints surpasses him in saintliness or spiritual 
elevation of character. ‘ His whole life,’ says 
Bishop WestcoLl, 1 from first to last was fashioned 
on the same type. It was, according to his own 
35.1 


grand ideal, “one unbroken prayer.” one ceaseless 
effort after c!o--c fellow-hip with the Unseen and 
the Eternal. Xu distraction- diveited him from 
the pin suit of divine wisdom. Xo persecution 
checked for more than the briefest space the energy 
of his efforts. He endiued a double martyrdom : 
perils and sufferings from the heathen, reproaches 
and wrongs from Christians ; and the retrospect of 
what he had home only stirred within him a 
humbler sense of liis shortcomings.’ 

There is as yet no complete critical edition of Oiigen's 
works ; the best apology for this is that of the uncle 
and nephew, lie La Kuo (4 voir, folio, Paris, 1733-59), 
reprinted by Lomiiiatzsch (-5 vols. Berlin, 1331-48 ), and 
by Vligne, Patrol. Curs. Campl., sei Gr., vols. x'i.-xvii. 
The Prolegomena to a critical edition by I»r I'll. I’. 
Knot-chan of the work against CeLns appeared in 
1890. The work of P. Xi. Hnet, Ontjcnis m menu 
Scriptures Camhicntui ta tpmcutiqw (trace rcotriri 
pot u cant (2 vols. itothoinagi, 1 1 j G 8 ), uas the foundation 
of the critical study of Origen. For ail account of his 
theological opinions and the guat controveisies that tiie.-e 
originated, see the woiks on chinch history by Ilnur, 
Neander, Xlorner, Behringer, behalf, and E. de Pres-ense ; 
also E. IV. Midler. (It schichle dts Ko-muhoii, in tbr 
(dritchischen Ktrche bis a itf Oriataos (Halle, 18(10); 
Kalinis, Dir lehr, a roni If* itii/rn (itist 1 18-17 1 ; and the 
following special books: Tliomasius, Uritjau , iNurnbeig, 
1837); Moehlcr, I'ntrtingu fllegtn-b 1840); and especially 
Kelepciiniiig, Urii/cn€% emi Dantdltnaj stints Lchras 
and seiner Lchrc (2 vols. Bunn, 1841-48). Sue al-o Joly, 
£(wc/c»iirOriVxiie(Diion,l.SfiO|; Freppel, Origlnt. (Paris, 
ISOS) ; J. Denis, La Philosophic il'tlrt’ihic ( Paris, 1-84 ) ; 
as also Harnack's Dorinimnesrhtchte (2d cd. 1883) and 
Fai lav’s Lint of the Fathers (188'J). 

Original Sin. See Six. 

Orihuela (the Auruceluh of the Moors), a 
town in the Spanish province of Alicante, on the 
Segura, 38 miles X. of Cartagena. Situated in a 
plain of great beauty and fertility, it oilers an 
eastern aspect with its palm-trees, towers, and 
domes, and has a cathedral, a college, and Manu- 
factures of silk, linen, hats, &e. Pop. 20,1)20. 

Orinoco, one of the great livers of South 
America, has its origin on the slopes of the Sierra 
Parima, in the extreme south-east of Venezuela; 
its exact sources were only discovered in 1SS6 
by M. Cliaffanjon. It Hows at first west by 
north, a mountain-stream, as far as G7” "VV. long. 
A little below Esmeralda (lio 3 50’ VV. long.) it 
divides and sends off to the south an aim, the 
Cassiqniare, which, after a course of 180 miles, 
enters the Rio Negro, a tributary of the Amazon. 
The other branch oil reaching San Fernando ( GS° 10' 
long, and 4° 2’ X. lat.) is met by the strong current 
of the Guaviare ; the united stream then turns 
due north, and, after passing over the magnificent 
cataracts of Maypures and Alures (glowingly 
described by Humboldt), and picking up tire Meta 
on the left, meets the A pure, which likewise 
strikes it from the left. Below the confluence with 
the Apure the Orinoco turns east and traverses 
the llanos of Venezuela, its waters, with an 
average breadth of 4 miles, being augmented from 
the right by the Caura and the Caroni. About 
120 miles from the Atlantic, into which it rolls its 
milk-white flood, its delta (8500 sq. m.) begins. 
Of the numerous mouths which reach the ocean 
over 165 miles of coast-line only seven are navi- 
gable. The waterway principally used by ocean- 
going vessels, which penetrate up to Ciudad 
Bolivar (Angostura), a distance of 240 miles, is the 
Boca de Navios, varying in width from to 23 
miles. The total length of the river is some 1550 
miles, of which 900, up to the cataracts of Atures, 
are navigable, besides a farther stretch of 500 miles 
above the cataracts of VI ay pores ; area of drainage 
basin, 36S,G00 sq. ni. Most of the larger affluents 
are also navigable for considerable distances, the 
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Meta., for instance, to within 60 miles of Bogota, 
the capital of Colombia. As a rule the river floods 
the districts adjoining its hanks from May to 
January, the country under water sometimes 
measuring 100 miles across. 

Sec A. von Humboldt and Boupland, Voi/at/c mi 
Nouveau Continent , vol. ii. ; Sir Robert Scliomburgk, 
Rein n in Guiana (1841) ; Micbelinny Rojas, Kx/ilnrarwi) 
OJit'iu.1 (Brussels, 1867); and (Jhaiknijon, L'oiiipft'S ItnidiiH 
of Pans Geog. Soc. (1887). 

Oriole, a genus ( Oriolus ) and family ( Oriolidie ) 
of Passerine biids, confined entirely to flic Old 
World, and characteristic of the Oriental and 
Ethiopian regions. The members of the family 
are generally of a bright yellow or golden colour, 
which is well set oil by the black of the wings. 
Twenty-four species are enumerated under the 
genus. The best known is the Golden Oriole ( 0. 
//rtlliuia). The adult male is about 0 inches long. 
ILs general colour is a rich golden yellow ; the hill 

is dull orange- 



female is less yellow than the male, and the under 
parts are streaked with gray. This hii d is some- 
what/ raro in England, lmt it is an annual spring 
migrant to Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, and it has 
been found nesting in the south-eastern counties. 
In Scotland, especially hi the southern districts, it 
lias been reported several times ; in Ireland it is 
more rare. In central and southern Europe it is 
common in Bummer in certain localities ; it is 
abundant in Persia, and ranges eastwards through 
•central Asia as far as to Irkutsk. It winters in 
South Africa, where it. is found at the Cape, Dam- 
•araland, Natal, and Madagascar. In habit it is an 
unobtrusive bird, fond of the shade of woods, 
groves, and small ravines, and, although generally 
accounted very shy, it may he found building it's 
nest in avenues in towns. Its food consists of in- 
sects and their lame, especially green caterpillars, 
and fruits such as cui ran Is, cherries, and mul- 
berries. The song of the male is short, loud, clear, 
and Ihite-lilco ; he has also a mewing call-note, and 
a harsh alarm-note. The nest is unlike any other 
Einopean bird’s ; it is placed in, and suspended 
from, a fork in a horizontal branch, sometimes of 
an oak, usually of a pine, in a shady grove or thick 
wood, and is made of hark, wool, and grass. The 
eggs number four or five, and are of a glossy, white 
colour, blotched with reddish purple. Other orioles 
are distinguished by having black on the head and 
nape. 0, kuncloo partly replaces the golden oriole 
in Turkestan, and extends eastwards to India. 0. 
auratus, found in Africa between the Sahara and 
the equator, and 0. notatus, found throughout 
south tropical Africa, have the lesser wing-coverts 
yellow, not black as in the European and Indian 


birds. The birds called ‘Orioles’ in the United 
States belong to an entirely dilt'eicnt family, the 
Icteridm. See Baltimore Bird. 

Ori'oil, ill Gieek Mythology, an unusually hand- 
some giant and hunter, the son of Hymns of 
Ilyria, in limotia. At Chios he fell in love with 
Merope, daughter of CEnnpiori, hut for an at- 
tempted outrage upon the maiden his eyes Mere 
put out by Uiom suh. Orion rccovoiod his' sight by 
exposing his eyeballs to the rays of the rising sun, 
and afterwards hunted in company with Artemis! 
The cause ami manner of his death aie differently 
related. Home make Artemis slay him with an 
arrow, because Eos, enamoured of his beauty hart 
rallied him oil to Orlygia, and thereby offended 
I he gods. Others say that Artemis, virgin-goddess 
though she was, cherished an affection for him that 
enraged her brother Apollo. One day pointing 
mil to her at sea a black object floating in the 
water, lie told her that he did not believe she could 
hit, it . She took aim and hit the mark, which was 
the head of her lover swimming in the sea. A 
third myth makes him llnd his death from the 
sting of a scorpion. -Esciilapins wished to restore 
him to life, hut was slain by a holt from Zeus, 
After his death Orion was placed with his hound 
among the stats, where to this day the moat 
splendid of the constellations hears his name, 

Orissa, all ancient kingdom of India, the 
authentic history of which goes hack fm probably 
more than one 1 hoiisand years, extended from Bengal 
on the N. to the Godavari on the 8. The present pro- 
vince is the oxtienie south-west portion oi Bengal; 
on the E. it 1ms the Bay of Bengal, and on the AY. 
the ( ’entval ITovinecs. Orissa was long a Buddhist 
stronghold ; in 474 a new dynasty made it Brali- 
manioal, and introduced the worship ot Siva; in 
1132 this was replaced by Vishnuism and another 
dynasty. It ceased to he an independent slate in 
16(58, being conquered and made an outlying pro- 
vince of the empire of the Great Mogul. Its next 
masters were the Mahrattas, who seized it in 1742; 
hut they wore forced In surrender it to the English 
in 1803. At flic present time Orissa is divided 
between the British com missioner, ship of Orissa 
and the tributary slates, and is accounted part of 
Bengal Presidency, 'flic conimissioiiprship lias an 
area of 00.73 sq. m. and a jiop. of (1881 ) 3,730,733; 
the tributary slates, a hilly country with dense 
jungle, lying between the Jow coast districts and 
the. interior plateau, lias an area of 15,187 sq, ni. 
and a pop. (1881 ) of 1 ,46f), 1 42. All this region was 
visited by severe famine in 186S-69. The principal 
rivet is the Maliauadi, ami the chief towns Cuttack, 
Balasor, and Puri (Juggernaut, q.v.). The entire 
district is sacred ground to the Hindus; evi- 
dences of the worship of Siva mid "Vishnu meet 
the eye at every turn. Great festivals are held in 
honour of this latter god and of his image called 
Juggernaut (q.v.). The most interesting of the 
aboriginal races are the Kandlis (Kondlis, Kbauds), 
xvlio number 280,000, besides close upon 150,000 in 
the Central Provinces. Amongst these people agri- 
culture and war are the only employments, the menial 
offices of village life being performed by a subject, 
almost slave race. They pay profound reverence 
to the earth-god, and used 1o sacrifice human 
beings to secure his favour, until the practice was 
suppressed by the British (1837-50). The tribal 
government is strictly patriarchal. 'The tribesmen 
were summoned to arms by messengers bearing an 
arrow, who sped from glen to glen, like the hearers 
of the licry cross in Scotland. Duelling was 
formerly in' vogue. The irrigation of a large 
portion of Orissa is provided for by an extensive 
and costly system of canals, taken over by the 
government in 1868. 
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See ‘ An Account of tlie Religion of the Klionds in 
Ori-sa,* in Trout t. Aviator Sac. ( 1N5J ) ; ( l 'a su/nd 

Narratin' nf Scrrirc amoiitiJ Hu H'/Itf Tiihmni Kluuiihs- 
tail (1864); Calcutta Renew, Xo-. IX.. XI., XV., anil 
XX. ; anil Orissa, by V W. Hunter I 1.-72 I. 

Oriza ba, capital of tlie Me\iciui state of Vci.i 
Cruz, 82 miles WSW. of Vera Cm/. City, and 181 
ESE. of Mexico, liesin a fertile gaulen oountiy, 4030 
feet above the tea, and contains an ex ten si \ e cotton- 
factory, paper anil corn mills, and rail nay -shops. 
Pop. i2,.if)0.- — The rtilmnn of (Jri/alia, 25 miles to 
the north, is a noble pyiamid rising to an elevation 
of 17.S76 feet, or. according to Heilpi in's measure- 
ments (1S!)0), 18,205 feet. Its last severe eruption 
was in 15G0. 

Orkney Island S, a gionp of ninety Scotch 
islands, islets, and skerries, of which only twenty- 
eight aie inhabited, and which have an aggregate 
area of 370 sq. in., the largest being Pomona or 
Mainland (207 raj. ill.), Hoy (53), Sunday (26), 
IVe.-tvay, South RonaliEhay, Rou-ay, Stron-ay, 
Eday, Shapiiisliay, Bun ay, Flotta, Ac. They ex- 
tend 50 miles north-north-eastward, and are separ- 
ated from Caithness by the Pentland Filth, 64 
miles wide at the narrowest. IVitli the exception 
only of Tloy (q.v. ), which has line clilfs, and in the 
M ill'd Hill attains 1564 feet, the seeneiy is gener 
ally tame, the .surface low and treeless, with many 
fresh-water lochs. The prevailing formation is the 
Old lied Sandstone, with a small gi, -untie district 
near Stromnes.s ; and the soil is mostly shallow, 
incumbent on peat or moss. The mean animal 
temperature is 45’, the rainfall 34 '3 inches. The 
area under cultivation has more than doubled since 
1850, lmt is still less than one-half of the total area. 
The live-stock during the same period has trebled. 
The holdings are small — 104 acres on an average; 
and agriculture and li idling are the piincipal 
industries. Kiikwall and Stronmess, the only 
towns, are noticed separately, as also are the 
standing-stones of Stennis and the tumulus of 
Mueslinwe. Orkney unites with Shetland to 
return one member to parliament, but it was dis- 
severed therefrom as a county by the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1889. Pop. (1801) 24,445; 
(1861) 32,305; (1881) 32,044. The Orkneys 

(Ptolemy’s Orntdes) were gradually w rested by 
Noise rovers from their Pietidi inhabitants; and 
in 875 Haiold Haarfager conquered both them and 
the Hebrides. They continued subject to the 
Scandinavian crown — under Norse jaris till 1231, 
and afterwards under the Earls nf Aligns and 
Strathmie and the Sinclairs — till in 1468 they 
were given to James III. of Scotland as a security 
for the dowry of his wife, Margaret of Denmark. 
They were never redeemed from this pledge; and 
in 1500, on James VI. ’s marriage with the Danish 
princess Anne, Denmark formally resigned all 
claims to the sovereignty of the Orkneys. Tlie 
present landed proprietors are chiefly of Scotch 
descent, the islanders generally of mixed Scandi- 
navian and Scotch origin. 

See 1. It, Tudor’s Orkneys and Shetland (1SS3); and 
'Wallace’s Description of the Isles uf Orkney (new ed. 
1881 ). For map, see SHETLAND. 

Orleans, a city of France, the capital now of 
the department of Loiret, and formerly of the olil 
province of Oileannais, which comprised the best 
part of the present departments of Loiret, Eure-et- 
Loir, and Loir-et-Cher, with portions of four others. 
It stands in a fertile plain on the right hank of the 
Loire, here ciossed by a nine-arched bridge ( 1760), 
364 raids long, and by rail is 75 miles SHIV, of 
Paris, (.'lose to it is the' Forest of Orleans, covering 
nearly 150 s-q. m., and planted with oaks and other 
valuable trees. Tlie walls and gates have given 
place since 1830 to handsome boulevards, but the 
town as a whole wears a lifeless appearance, and 


its domestic architecture has much more interest 
than am of the public edifice'. These include the 
cathedral, destinved by the Huguenots in 1567, and 
rebuilt fi oin 1601 onnards In Ilemy IV. and his 
tluee -uccei— oi- ; the Maine ( 1530) ; and the 15th- 
ceiiLury Minn (till 1S53 the lmtel-de \ille). Note- 
worthy aie the house of Ague- Sorel, Diane de 
Poirier-, and Joan of Aic, of nlrem there me three ] 
statues— the liron/e equestrian one inaugurated in 
1S55. The coinmeiee is far more impoitaiil than [ 
the industries (of which the chief is niaiket-'raidcn- 
ing), Oilpans possessing unusual transit facilities 
by road and lailuay, river and canal. Pop. ( 1872) 
48,970; (1886) 57,478. Tlie Celtic Gmabuut. \\ liete 
in 52 ti.r. the great flallic rising biolce out against 
-Julius C.-esar, Oilcans affernaul- (about 272 -V.Li. ) 
u a- renamed Cintets A urcltemi, of which the pit-cut 
name i- only a corruption. It was besieged by 
Attila (q.v.) in 451 ; pa-sed into tlie hand- of the 
Flanks; and mis mice plundered by the Noith- 
men (8.55 and 865). in 142S-29 it nas Le-ioged by j 
the English under the Duke of Bedford, hut Mas [ 
delivered by Joan of Aie (q.v.), called therefore the ! 
Maid of Orleans. Dnnoi- (q.v.) was knoMii as the 
Bn-taid of Orleans. The town sulleied much in the 
wai- of the Huguenots (q.v.) ; and in the Fi.tnco- 
( lei man war it again ligmed pioniiiientlv, being 
occupied by the imadei-. Octohei 11 to Nm emhei 
fi, 1870, and then the headquaitei' of the gicat 
Army of the Loire until its clashing defeat by 
Prince Fredeiiek-Chailes (TJecemhei 3-5). ( iilean- 
M’as the death-place of the Eail of Sali-huiy ( 1420), 
of Francis II., Mary Stewart's luisliaml (loliO), and 
of the Duke of (liiise (1563). See its hi.-toi.vliy 
Binilienet ( 3 vols. Orleans, 1884-S7). 

Orleans, Driers of. This tide 1ms belonged 
to three distinct dynasties oE French princes nf the 
blood. The title was fiist given in 1392 by C'hmles 
VI. to his dissolute brother Louis ( 1371-1407 ). Mho 
became regent on the king’s madness, and was 
murdered in the streets of Paris at the instigation 
of the Duke of Burgundy in revenge for hi- fatliei 's 
death (see Jarry's Louis clc France, 18D0). His 
successor was lii- ram Charles (1391-1465), the 
poet. Charles’s son Louis succeeded to the tluone 
ns Louis XII. ill I49S, whereupon the dukedom of 
Orleans merged in the crown. It was retired in 
1020, when Louis XIII, created his ambitious and 
intriguing brother, Jean Baptiste Gaston ( 1608-60), 
Duke of Orleans and Chartres and Count of Blois. 

He died without male i-sue, whereupon Louis XIV. 
at once revived the title in favour of his lnotlier 
Philippe (1040-1701), the husband of Henrietta, 
sister of Charles II., and, after her death, of the 
lhincess Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria. Ilis 
daughters manied Charles II. of Spain, Victor 
Amadeus II. of Savoy, and Prince diaries of 
Lorraine ; his son M as' the regent and debauchee, 
Philippe (1674-1723), and hi- great-grandson was 
tlie notorious Fe/a/ifi, Loui- I'hilippe Joseph (1747- 
93/. Egalite’s son, Lonis- Philippe (1773-1850), 
Lore the title during his exile, and until lie became 
king of the French in 1S30. His elde-t son, 
Ferdinand Louis-Philippe Charles Henri (1810-42), 
took tlie title, hut it was not borne liy hi- son, the 
Comte de Paris, who in 1SS3 became the acknow- 
ledged head of the Bourbon house of France, liis 
son, Loan, Philippe Hubert (born 1869), assuming 
the old ducal title. For the Orleanist party, see 
Bourbon, France. 

Charles, Duke of Orleans, commonly called 
Charles d’Orleans, was the eldest son of Louis, 
Duke of Orleans, and of tlie high-spirited Valentina 
Visconti, and u-as bom 20th May 1391. He 
married in 1406 his cousin Isabella, tlie widow of 
Iliehard IT. of England, who brought him seaicely 
her good-will, hut an ample dowry of half a million 
franc-. Three years later she died, leaving him a 
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daughter. He took his. share in the intestine 
struggles of the time, in alliance with the infamous 
Denial'll iVAnnagnae, anil did his best to avenge 
on the Duke of Burgundy liis father's murder. He 
commanded at Agincouit (October Mlo), and there, 
or shoitly after, was taken prisoner and earned to 
England, where he spent over a quarter of a cen- 
tury in easy imprisonment at Windsor, Pontefract, 
Ampthill, Wingfield in Suffolk, and the Tower. 
Iu his enforced ieisuie lie hunted, hawked, admired 
the English ladies, and amused himself with turn- 
ing some hundreds of ballades and rondels, which, 
conventional and shallow as they are, are easy and 
graceful in versili cation, and informed with a 
musical and tender melancholy that has a singular 
charm for the reader. His long captivity had 
made him a martyr to the eyes ot Frenchmen — it 
was one of Joan of Arc's declared intentions to 
deliver the captive duke, who, she assured her 
judges, was beloved of God, Ilis imprisonment 
became ever more irksome to him, hut he was 
at length ransomed ill 1440 through the good offices 
of Philip the Good of Burgundy, son of his father's 
murderer, and he at once married Philip's niece, 
Mary of Cleves. But it was soon discovered that 
Llieie was nothing of the heroic in his temper or 
capacity, and lie quickly sank again into political 
insignificance. The last third of his life he spent 
mainly in great dignity and state at his seat at 
Blois, whore he maintained a kind of literary court 
which was visited by all the elegant poets of that 
rhyming age. His latest act was a vain attempt to 
defend the Duke of Brittany from the grasping 
hand of Louis XL He died at Amboise, 'ltli Jan- 
uary 1465. His son became Louis XII. of France. 

The best edition of the poems of Charles il’Orlocins is 
that of C. d’HiSrioauH ill the 1 TSfouvalle Collection Jannot’ 
(2 vols. Paris, 1874). The Delate between the Heralds of 
France and England is assigned to him by Mr Horny 
Pyno, its translator and editor ; but M. Paul Meyer, in 
bis edition of the French text, 1ms declared against liis 
authorship. Hue BoaufiVs Ji'Utde (18(11); and R. L. Steven- 
son, in Familiar Studies of Men and Books (1882). 

Jean Baptiste Gaston, Duke of Orleans, 
was the third sou of King Henry IV., was bom in 
1C0S, and was granted the title in 1026 on liis 
marriage with Marie of Bourbon, Duchess of Mont- 
pensier. His wife soon died, leaving one daughter, 
‘La Grande Mademoiselle. ’ He trembled France 
with incessant and bloody lint fruitless intrigues 
against Richelieu, and but for his royal birth would 
have lost liis head like Montmorency, Cinq-Mars, 
and De Thou. The validity of his marriage with 
Marguerite of Lorraine was only declared after a 
long disputation among jurists and theologians. 
After Richelieu’s death a reconciliation was effected 
between Mm aud the king, and he was appointed 
lieutenant-geiioral of the kingdom during the 
minority of Louis XIV. The duke, finding lnmself 
inqiotent in the hands of Mamin, placed himself 
at the head of the Fronde, hut with liis usual 
selfishness soon threw over liis friends and made 
terms again with the court. After Kazarin's linal 
triumph lie was confined to his castle of Blois, 
where lie died, 2d February 1660, leaving three 
daughters by liis second marriage. See liis Mcnwircs 
( Amsterdam, 1683). 

Philippe, Duke of Orleans, regent of France 
during the minority of Louis XV., was the son of 
the first Duke Philippe, and the grandson of King 
Louis XIII., and was born 4th August 1674. He 
possessed excellent talents, and acquired know- 
ledge with rapidity, hut liis tutor, Dubois, after- 
wards cardinal, early demoralised him by minis- 
tering to liis passions, and, hardly yet grown up, 
he gave himself up to debauchery. ' The king com- 
pelled him to many Mademoiselle de Blois, liis 
daughter by Madame de Montespan. The young- 


prince now began to alarm the court by an unsus- 
pected capacity for war, showed courage at Steen- 
kirk and Neerwinden, and commanded with success 
in Italy and Spain. But his presence in Madrid 
after his victories was disliked both by Philip V. 

anil by Louis XIV. For some years thereafter lie 
lived in complete exile from the court, spending 
his time liy turns in profligacy, the practice of the 
fine arts, and the study of chemistry. Louis 
having legitimised his sons the Duke of Maine and 
the Count of Toulouse, appointed the Duke of 
Orleans president of the regency only and not 
regent, giving the guardianship of liis grandson and 
heir and the command of the household troops to 
the Duke of Maine ; hut this arrangement was set 
aside at liis death (171.3), aud the Duke of Oileans 
became sole regent. He was popular, and Ms fiist 
measures increased his popularity; but the financial 
affairs of the kingdom were perplexing, and the 
regent’s adoption of the schemes of Law led to 
disastrous results. He favoured an English and 
anti-Spanish alliance, and Anglomania, or a craze 
for everything English, was one of the features of 
his regime. His alliance with England and Hol- 
land, formed in 1717, was joined next year by the 
emperor, and this quadruple alliance succeeded in 
effecting the downfall of Alberoni and liis wildly, 
ambitious schemes. At the instance of Lord Stair, 
the English ambassador, he expelled the Pretender 
from France. He put an end to the parliament of 
Paris meddling with financial or political affairs, 
and declared the legitimised sons of Louis XIV. 
incapable of succeeding to the throne. Dubois 
now became prime-minister, and erelong Archbishop 
of Cauibrai and cardinal. To appease the Jesuits 
he sacrificed the Jansenists, compelling the parlia- 
ment in 1.722 to recognise Die bull Uiiir/cnitns. Yet 
he was faithful to his tiusfc, and the indolent young 
prince on his coining of age ( 1723) rewarded him 
by retaining him in power. But Dubois died in 
the August of the same year, and four months 
later, Philippe’s frame gave wav under the burden 
of his debaucheries, 2d December 1723. See the 
works bv Piossons (5 vols. 1749) and Capeligue 
(2 vols. 1838). 

Louis-Piiilippk Joseph, Duke of Orleans, the 
famous ]<: guliti, was born April 13, 1747, and 
succeeded to the title on liis father's death in 1785, 
having been Duke of Chartres since 1762. He 
possessed good abilities, hut early fell into a course 
of debauchery 11111011 ho never quitted till the end 
of liis career. In 1769 lie married the heiress of 
the Duke of Penthievre, and used her immense 
wealth to advance his political interest. But lie 
was looked upon coldly at court, and still more 
so after the accession of Louis XVI. (1774), who 
abhorred his morals, while Mario Antoinette grudged 
him his wealth and independent position and 
hated the criticisms of the ring of witty reprobates 
who clustered round him. He fought at (Jsliant, 
lmt was prevented fiom further service aud pro- 
motion to the rank of admiral by the jealousy of 
the court. He visited London frequently, became 
an intimate friend of tbo dissipated young Prince 
of Wales, afterwards inglorious as George IV., and 
infected young France with Anglomania in the 
form of horseracing and hard drinking. He made 
himself widely popular l>y profuse charity anil by 
flinging open to the poor the splendid gardens of 
the Palais Royal. In the lit da justice of Novem- 
ber 1787 lie showed liis liberalism boldly against 
the king, anil was sent by a lettre-de-cachet to his 
cMteau of Villers-Cotterets. As the States -general 
drew near lie lavished his wealth in disseminating 
throughout France hooks anil papers by Sieyes and 
other advocates of liberal ideas, anil Had liimself 
put up in as many as five bailliages , but was elected 
ui but three, Crbpy-le-Valois, Villers-Cotterets, and 
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Paris. In October (1788) he promulgated liis 
DeUltrations, written by Laclos, to the eli'ect that 
the tiers elat was the nation, and in June 1789 
lie led the forty-seven nobles who seceded from 
their own order to join it. There is no doubt that, 
guided l>y Adrien Deport and others, he di tinned 
of some day becoming constitutional king of 
France, or at least regent, but it is no less certain 
that the indolent debauchee was to a great extent 
the mere dupe of a party, arid at no time the deep 
designing villain he was believed to be at court. 
There the blame of everything was cast upon bis 
head, even of such great outbursts of the revolu- 
tionary fever as the fall of the Bastille and the 
march of the women on Versailles. Orleans 
gradually lost influence, and felt so boneless of the 
Revolution that he would willingly have gone to i 
America lmd his mistress, tire abandoned Comtesse 
de Bnii’on, consented to accompany him. From 
October 1789 to July 1790 he was absent in England 
on a mission, and after his leturn he took a smaller 
share in political matters than before, while his 
eliorts to come to an understanding with the court 
were still met with repulse. Irr September 1792 
all hereditary titles being swept away, Ire de- 
manded a new name from the Paris electors, and 
adopted that of Philippe Egalite, suggested by 
Manuel. He was elected the twentieth deputy for 
Paris to the Convention, and gave his vote of 
death for the king, which sent a shudder to the heart 
even of the Mountain. His eldest son, the Duke of 
Chartres, afterwards King Louis-Pltilippe, was a 
brave and active oilieer on the start' of Dutnouriez, 
and rode over with his chief into the Austrian 
camp. 6galit6 was at once arrested with all the 
Bourbons still in France, and, after six months’ 
durance at Marseilles, was brought to Paris for 
trial. He was found guilty of royalism and con- 
spiracy and guillotined the same day, Gtlr Novem- 
ber 1793, dying with courteous phrases on his lips 
and all the high courage of the old regime. 

See Baschet’s Hktoire de Philippe Eyalilc , tire elaborate 
work by Tournois (2 vols. 1S4CM3), and Mrs Elliot’s 
Journal (1809). 

Ol’lott, a Russian family that first rose to 
eminence during the reign of ‘Paul III., when one 
of its members, Gregory (17"34-83), attracted the 
notice of the Grand -duchess Catharine, afterwards 
the Empress Catharine II., arrd succeeded l’orria- 
towski as her favourite. It was this man who 
planned the murder of Peter III., arrd his brother 
Alexis ( 1737-1809) who committed the deed ( 1762). 
Both brothers were men of gigantic stature arul 
herculean strength. The family of the Counts 
Bobrinski resulted from Gregory’s intercourse with 
the empress. The legitimate line of Orloff soon 
became extinct ; hut Feodor, a brother of Gregory 
and Alexis, left four illegitimate sorts, one of whorrt, 
Alexis (17S7-1861), signalised himself (hiring the 
French wars ami in Turkey, negotiated the treaties 
of Adrianople (1829) and Unlciar-Skelessi (1S33), 
and represented Russia at the London conference 
of 1832 on the affairs of Belgium and Holland. In 
1844 he was placed at the head of the secret police, 
and stood high in favour with the Emperor 
Nicholas, who employed lrim in the negotiations 
with Austria previous to the Crimean war. In IS56 
lie sat in tlie congress of Paris as the representative 
of Russia, and on his return was mane president 
of the grand council of tlio empire and president of 
the committee for the enfranchisement of the 
serfs. — For the Orloff diamond, see Diamond. 

Ormer. See Haliotis. 

©rmerod, Eleanob A., entomologist, the 
daughter of George Onnerod (1785-1873), the 
historian of Cheshire. She commenced her con- 
tributions to tlie science of entomology in 186S 


in connection with the Bethnal Green Mrn-eum. 
In 1830 sire edited tire Cubkitni Journals,, being 
the meteorological anil other observation-, made 
dining Xoity yearn by Mis-, C. Moleswortli. and 
involving enormous labour in tlie consultation of 
75,000 observations. In 1882 Miss Ururerud was 
appointed consulting entomologist of tlie Royal 
Agricultural Society, and shortly afterwards became 
■special lecturer on economic entomology at the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. Her 
Manual of Injurious Insects (1881 ) and her Guide 
to Methods of I used Life (13S4) are the most 
generally interesting of her works, which consist 
principally of papeis on different injurious insects 
of South Afnca and Australia, as well as of 
England. 

OrTnolll, a name sometimes given to brass of a 
golden yellow colour. 

Ormonde, an old name for what became after- 
wards East Munster, comprising Tipperary. 

Ormonde. James Butleu, Duke of, was the 
first of the aiuient Anglo- Irish family of Butler on 
whom the ducal title was conferred. The family 
was of illnstiious ,-irr tiquity. In the beginning of 
the 13th century Theobald Butler, from whom the 
Duke of Ormonde was descended, held the lieicil- 
itary office of royal cupbearer or butler of Belaud. 
The subject of the present article was bom in 
London in Kill). His father, tlie son of the cele- 
brated Walter, Earl of Uiuioude, "as drowned in 
crossing the Channel ; and the old eail having 
incurred the displeasure of the king, James I,, and 
being thrown into prison, James, who on his fatliei 's 
death became, as Viscount Thurle&, the lieir of lire 
title, was taken possession of as a royal waul, and 
placed under the guardianship of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. On the restoration of Ids grand- 
father to liberty, lie also was released ; and in his 
twentieth year he married his cousin, Lady Elira- 
hetli Preston, and in 1632 succeeded, upon his 
grandfather’s death, to the earldom ami estates of 
Ormonde. During the Strafford administration in 
Ireland Ormonde distinguished himself so much 
that on Strattoid’a recall he recommended him to 
the king; and in the rebellion of 1640 Ormonde 
was appointed to tlie chief command of tire army. 
During the troubled times which followed lie con- 
ducted himself with undoubted ability, although, 
as a necessary consequence of the numberless 
divisions and subdivisions of party which then pre- 
vailed in Ireland, be failed to satisfy any one of 
the conllieting sections ; and when, in 1643, he con- 
cluded an armistice, his policy was loudly con- 
demned as "'ell by the friends as by the enemies of 
the royalist party in England. During the long 
contest of Charles with the Parliament, Ormonde 
continued to uphold the royal interest in liis Irish 
government ; and when the last crisis of the king's 
fortunes came, he resigned his Irish command, and 
retired to France, from which country he again 
returned to Ireland with the all hut desperate 
design of restoring the royal authority. After a 
gallant but unequal struggle, Ire was, however, 
compelled, in 1630, to return to France. His 
services to the royal cause continued unremitting 
during his exile ; and al the Restoration he accom- 
panied Charles II. on liis return, and was rewarded 
for his fidelity by the ducal title of Ormonde. His 
after-life was less eventful, although he twice again 
returned to the government of Ireland. It was in 
1679 that the well-known attempt was made by the 
notorious Colonel Blood (q.v. ) upon the life of 
Ormonde. As he was returning from a civic 
festival, he was attacked by Blood and a party of 
ruffians, and was dragged from his coach with the 
intention of his being hanged at Tyburn, The 
attempt drew additional interest from its being 
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commonly supposed to have been instigated by 
the proiiigate Duke of Buckingham, Ormonde’s 
inveterate foe. He escaped uninjured, and lived 
until the year 1GSS. As a soldier lie exhibited both 
.skill anil bravery in command ; and as a politician 
he was singularly upright in a period when there 
were many opportunities for the tiimnier and the 
charlatan. His letters and other papers are full 
of deep historical interest. Sec Carte’s Life of 
Ormonde, ( 1735-36). 

James Butler, second Duke of Ormonde, was 
the grandson of the foregoing. He was horn in 
Dublin in 16G5, and when ten years of age was sent 
to Franca for his education, whence lie returned 
after a few years, and was entered at Christ Church, 
Oxford. In 1G82 ho married Anne, daughter of 
Lord Hyde, afterwards Earl of Rochester. As Earl 
of Ossoiy he Mined in the army against Monmouth, 
and also" held an office in the palace under James II. 
After his accession to the dukedom by tlie death 
of his grandfather in 1GSS, he took his share in the 
Revolution conflict, at first being for moderate 
measures; but ha mast liave seen Lbe futility of 
these, for afterwards, at the coronation of William 
and Alary, he acted as lord high-constable. lie 
was present at the battle of tho Boyne, at the head 
of William’s life-guards. lie soon became popular. 
In 1702 he was placed in command in the expedi- 
tion against Cadiz ; in 1703 he was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1711 cimimnwler-in- 
chirf of the land forces sent against France and 
Spain. After the accession of George 1. Ormonde 
somehow fell into disgrace with the king, and was 
impeached in 17115 of high-treason, with tho result 
that his estates were attainted, and lie was deprived 
of all his hoiioniH. lie retired into France, where 
lie attached liim.self to the Jacobite court, and 
spent many year-, in the secret intrigues of the ITu- 
tcuder and his followers. He died abroad in 1740. 
A collection of letteis written by him in tho 
organisation of the abortive attempt by Spain to 
invade England and Scotland in 1719, ami which 
led to the affair of (Jlensliiel (q.r.), were in 1S90 
brought to light, and in the following year pre- 
pared for publication in the issues of the Scottish 
History Society. 

Orm, shirk, a market-town of Lancashire, 12 
miles NNE. of Liverpool. It lias a grammar-school 
( 1012 ) ; a parish church, with embattled tower and 
spire, and the burial-vault of the Earls of Derby ; 
and manufactures of cordage, iron, silk, cotton, &o. 
Pop. ( 1831) 6183; (1381)0651. 

Or ’niulum, a Transition - English metrical 
translation of the gospel history. See Enwlish 
Literature, Vol. IV. p. 367, and the edition of 
the Ornmlum by White and Holt (2d ed. 1873). 

Ormuz, or Hormuz, a small town on the island 
of Jernn ( 12 miles in circuit), in the strait of Ormuz, 
at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 4 miles M. 
of the Persian coast. Three centuries before the 
Christian era there existed on tho mainland, 12 
miles east of the island, a city Ormuz ; this in tho 
13 tli century was the headquarters of the Persian 
trade with India. But about the end of the cen- 
tury its ruler transferred his people to the site of 
the present town, to escape the Mongols. The 
new city maintained its commercial supremacy 
even after it passed into the hands of tho Portu- 
guese, through Albuquerque's capture of it in 1507. 
It was taken from the Portuguese in 1022 by an 
English ileet (Baffin, the Arctic navigator, being 
killed in tho action), and given to Shall Abbas of 
Persia, who transferred the trade to his port of 
Bandar Abbas, 12 miles north-west on the main- 
land. The Portuguese fort still stands, but the 
town of Ormuz is a ruin. The island yields salt 
and sulphur. 


OrillHZd (Ahurd-Mazdau), the name of the 
supreme deity of the ancient Peisians, and of then 
descendants the Gnebres and Pmsees. It was at 
first emphatically employed in this sense by Zara- 
tlmstra. See Zoroaster. 

©I'lltl, a department of Fiance formed out of the 
old provinces of Nouuandy, Alencim, and Perclie 
is separated from the English Channel on the w' 
by La Mauche and on the N, by Calvados. 
Area, 2353 sip m. ; pop. (1861) 423,330; ( 1880 ) 
307,248. A range of wooded bills, nowhere rising 
above 1,170 feet, extends across the south of the 
department from east to west, separating the 
streams that How north to the English Channel 
from those that go south to the Seine and Loire. 
Although the soil is fertile, agriculture is not in 
an advanced state. Apple and pear trees abound 
and more than 22,000,1100 gallons of eider are made 
every year. Cattle and horses of the purest Hoi - 
man lneed are reared. There are cotton and hemp 
spinning and cotton nod linen weaving, dyeim* 
bleaching, and manufactures of gloves, iron, glass, 
&e. Fishing and bee-keeping are carried on. The 
department is divided into lour ai noidissements, 
Alencoo, Argentan, Domfroul, and Mortayne; 
capital, Aloncon. 

Ornithology, Unit branch of zoology of which 
the subject is Birds (<pv.). 

©rnUhorliyuolms, or Dcukhole (also called 
Duek-billeil Platypus, the ‘water-mole’ of colon- 
ials), one of the lowest mammals, found in the 
rivers of Australia and Tasmania. Along with 
the Porcupine Ant-eater (Echidna, q.v.) and a 
neighbour genus, the duckmolo is included in the 
sub-class Prototlieria or Urnithodelpliia, co-oxten- 
sive with the order Slonotremata. These three 
genera are of great interest as ‘living fossils,’ 
retaining the ancient characters of primitive mam- 
mals. 

The duckmolo, represented by a single species 
( Oniilhurhynehws paradoxus or aiuttCnus), is a 
IhU animal', between a foot and 18 inches in length, 



Fig. 1. — OruBhorhynohus paradoxus. 

not including the broad beaver-like tail, which 
measures 4-5 inches. The thick, soft fur is dark- 
brown above, rusty yellow bolow. The very short 
legs have webbed digits in adaptation to the swim- 
ming habits, and are also equipped with strong 
claws, utilised in burrowing. The ‘ duck-bill ’ is 
due to the anterior expansion of the prenmxillie 
and mandibles, is covered with a horny sheath, 
bears the nostrils far forward, and is provided, with 
curious tactile structures. Behind tne ‘bill’ is a 
loose, naked, sensitive collar. The eyes are very 
small, and there arc no external cam. Within the 
mouth true teeth are present only in the earliest 
stages ; their place is taken in the adults by eight 
horny plates, sharp- edged in front, broadened out 
behind. The tongue is not extensile. In the 
young of both sexes a envious perforated spur, 
associated with a gland, occurs near the heel, but 
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this only persists in the males, which aie further 
distinguished in being somewhat larger than their 
mates. The hotly tempeiatnre U peculiarly low. 
The voice resembles the growl of a small puppy. 
No fossil fin ins are known. 

This lowly mammal is essentially aquatic, living 
in rivers and ‘ponds,' swimming and diving admir- 
ably. It is lively and active, (living when alarmed, 
anil able to lemain several minutes under water. 

It constructs on the 
hank elaborate lmuows 
,i (sometimes 20 to 50 
ill A feet in length) with 
tj two ent lances — one 
I'lMi aliove, the other under 
t (y water. Like many 
juhi otlier defenceless ani- 
fpll nulls, it is mo-t active 
' in the twilight. It 
Fig. 2. grubs in the mud for 

OrnitltDrliyiichns asleep. worms, water-insects, 
molluscs, &c., which it 
can tempoiarily stow away in cheek-pouches. 
When frightened or asleep it often mils itself up, 
in hedgehog fashion, into a living ball. It appears 
to live amicably with the water-iat, hut is molested 
by carnivorous marsupials, and is often wantonly, 
though fortunately not easily, shot. The eggs — 
for the discredited oviparous habit has been con- 
firmed — are laid in a rough nest within the lmirow. 
The young appear to use their hills in lneaking the 
tough shell. The animals have a fishy, oily smell. 
The flesh is eaten by the omnivorous natives, who 
are said especially to esteem the young forms. 

Many of the enigmas about the duekmole’s 
structure and affinities are still unsolved, hut 
there is no doubt that along with its neighbours 
it links mammals back to reptilian or even amphi- 
bian types. It need hardly he stated that it has 
no close connection with birds. Home of the most 
important, structural characters may he briefly 
summarised : The hones of the skull' fuse and are 
polished as in birds j the halves of the lower jaw 
do not unite in front, and have no ascending pro- 
cess ; the hones of the ear are in a primitive state. 
There are important technical peculiarities in the 
vertelme, ribs, hip-girdle, &c. Epipnbic hones, 
for instance, occur as in marsupials. The coracoids 
are remarkable in reaching the sternum, and the 
breastbone is like that of the lizard and some other 
reptiles. The brain is smooth, and old fashioned 
in having a small corpus callosum and large 
anterior commissure. There is a common cloaca, 
receiving the rectum and the urino-genital canal. 
The heart in its structure is like that of birds. 
The ureters do not open into the neck of the 
bladder, hut farther down into the short urino- 
genital canal. The left ovary is larger than 
the right, and the testes are abdominal. The 
oviducts have no ‘ fimbriated ’ upper ends, are 
separate throughout their course, open into the 
urino-genital passage, and thence into the cloaca. 
The vasa defeientia are open separately in the 
same way, and have only a temporary connec- 
tion with the penis, which lies attached to the 
wall of the cloaca. The two milk-glands open 
on a flat hare patch of skin. As the duck- 
mole is oviparous, there is of course no placenta. 
The eggs, like those of reptiles, undergo partial 
segmentation. 

Emm the above it will he seen that the duckuiole 
not only represents the lowest extant stage of mam- 
malian evolution, but preserves, more markedly 
than the higher forms, traces of the far-ofl pedigree 
of the class. 

See Echidna, Mammai, Marsupial; also Gould’s 
Mammals of Australia (3 vols. 1845-63); Huxley's 
Vertebrates, and text-books of Comparative Anatomy; 


W. K. Parker's .Mammalian Descent; Flower's Oste- 
1 itlu'ig of the Maniuudin; Spencer, Satun, xxxi. (1884- 
' So). 

Orobaiiclieii 1 , or Oruba^ch.vcex, a natural 

i older of parasitical herbs, generally with simple 
| stems clothed with hrmvn, purplish, yellow, or 
i blue, hilt uev er green scales, instead of true leaves 
terminating in a spike of tloweis each in the axil 
of a scale or bract similar in colour and character 
to those of the stem. The species know n consider- 
ably exceed one hundred in number, and are spiead 
over the greater part of the globe, chiefly in tern 
nerate climates, lint more abundant in the Old 
World than in the New. Eight species are natives 
of Britain, seven of which belong to the genus 
Orobauche (Brnonirapes), and one species to 
Lathnea ( Toothwnrt ). In Britain they are all 
rathei mre or purely local plants. High medicinal 
virtues formeily were ascribed to some of the 
species, especially to Epiphegus rirqininnu (see 
C.vffCEE-Eii(iT), which aie now disci edited . With 
Phehpict t I utca the Egyptians dye the ropes made 
of the palm Hj/jiliinie thebuku black. 

Orobus, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Leguminosic, sub-order Pupilionaceie. allied to 
Vetches, anil sometimes called Bittei Vetch. The 
species are per- 
ennial herba- ,,, »/ 

cemis plants, At 

chiefly natives ,.| / „ 


ol Europe. i -4 

They all'ord V \ JW (■// 

good food for Y //) 

cattle. Two i§0‘ A 

are natives of 

Britain, of If w m j 

which the most {j| S| |\ , j|7W 

common is 0. , 11 //I] |\ I f 

ti'bcrosus, |\| J r.A'W* 

wiiose ra^mes 
districts." Its ' " 

i not' are creep- l\ 

ing and swell \ 

out into tubers & \ / '' 

al irregular in- ' -A \ ' \K 
tervale. The v 

tubers have a Bitter Vetoli ( Orobus tuberosus): 
sweet taste, a , itimdaul of the corolla, 

r e s e m h 1 i n g 

that of liquorice, and are sought after by childien ; 
they are also bruised and steeped in water in some 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland to make a fer- 
mented liuuor, and a kind of liquor is made also by 
steeping them in whisky; they are well tlavouied 
and nutritions when boiled or roasted, and are used 
in this way in the Highlands of Scotland, in Hol- 
land, Belgium, and other countries. 

Orontes, the ancient name of a river in Syria, 
now called Nahr-cl-Asi. It rises in the highest 
part of Cade-Syria, near Baalbek, flows northward 
between the "mountains of Lihanus and Anti- 
Libanns, as far as the city of Antioch, and then 
westward to the Mediterranean Sea, through a 
total course of 147 miles. It- lower course is 
remarkably beautiful ; Us rocky hanks are 300 
feet high, and the windings of the river show them 
off to the greatest advantage. Myrtles, laurels, 
figs, wild vines, arbfitns, dwarf-oaks, and syca- 
mores grow up the cliffs in picturesque irregularity. 
The country through which tiie nver flows is in 
many parts richly cultivated. 






Bitter Vetch ( Orobus tuberosus) : 
a, btiimkiid ot the corolla. 
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Orosius, Paulus, a Spanish presbyter ami 
historian, was horn at Tarragona, and flourished 
in the 5th century. lie visited Augustine in 415, 
and presented to him his work written against the 
heresies of Priscillian and Origen. He went thence 
to Palestine to study under Jerome at Bethlehem. 
His chief work, the llistoriarum adoersus Paganos 
Libn vii., begins with the creation and goes down 
to 417 A.D. It is apologetic in design, intended 
as a complement to the great work of Augustine 
written to prove from historical evidence that the 
prevailing evils of the time were not due to Chris- 
tianity. It is based on the chronicle of Enseliius- 
Joronie, and on Livy, EuLiopin.s, Justin, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius ; hut the work is a trivial, inaccu- 
rate, uncritical miscellany of facts, although the 
style is elegant if watery, in Bacon’s phrase. It 
was a favourite text-hook of universal history 
dining the middle ages, and had the honour of 
being translated intu Anglo-Saxon by Alfred (e<t. 
by Bosworth in 1851, and by II. Sweet from Lord 
Tollemaehc’s Oth-eentury Mfi. 1883 ct acq.). Some 
MSS, hear the puzzling title of Ilurmcda or 
Ormista, conjectured by some to he a corruption 
of Or. m. intu — i.e. Orosii ininuV inturia, or perhaps 
Orosii ni'iscriurum (nrnndi) istoriu. 

The editio princeps appeared at Vienna in 1471 ; the 
best edition is that liy 1 Zangemeistev in Corpus Script. 
Pedes. Latin. (Vienna, 1882). The edition of Iiavoroamp 
(1738) was reprinted in vol. ix. of Gall, ami's Bib. Pat. 
(1773) and vol. xx.vl. of Mimic's Patrol. (1840); the 
history alone by Dr Ilvolun (Thorn, 1S77). An earlier 
English translation (1773) was reprinted in Bohn’s 
‘ Antiquarian Library’ (1S53). 

OrotflVii, ft town on the north coast of Tenerifle, 
one of the Canary Islands, is situated below the 
Beak, in one of the pleasantest districts in the 
world. Pop. 8293. 

Orpheus, a Crock hero, a son of Apollo and 
Lite Huso Calliope, or of CEagvus and Clin or 
Polyhymnia, His native country is Thracia, where 
many different localities were pointed out as his 
birthplace. Apollo bestows upon him the lyre, 
which Hermes invented, and by its aid Orpheus 
moves men and beasts, the birds in the air, the fishes 
in the deep, the trees, and the rocks. He accom- 
panies the Argonauts in their expedition, and the 
power of his music wards oil' all mishaps and 
disasters, rocking monsters to sleep and stopping 
dill's in their downward rush. His wife, Eurydice, 
is bitten by a serpent and dies. Orpheus follows 
her into the infernal regions ; and so powerful are 
his ‘golden tones’ that even stem Pluto and 
Proserpine are moved to pity, while Tantalus 
forgets his thirst, Ixiou’s wheel ceases to revolve, 
and the Damu'ds stop in their wearisome task. 
He is allowed to take her back into the ‘ light of 
heaven,’ but he must not look around while they 
ascend. Love or doubt, however, draws his eyes 
towards her, and she is lost to him for ever. His 
death is sudden and violent. According to some 
accounts, it is the thunderbolt of Zeus that cuts 
him off, because he reveals the divine mysteries; 
according to others, it is Dionysus, who, angry 
at his refusing to worship him, causes the Micnads 
to tear him to pieces, which pieces are collected 
and buried by the Muses in tearful piety at 
Leibothra, at the foot of Olympus, where a 
nightingale sings over his grave. Others, again, 
make the Thracian women divide his limbs between 
them, either from excessive madness of unrequited 
love or from anger at his drawing their husbands 
away from them. The faint glimmer of historical 
truth hidden beneath these myths becomes clearer 
in those records which speak of Orpheus as a divine 
hard or priest in the service of Zagreus, the Thracian 
Dionysus, and founder of the Mysteries (q.v.); 
as the first musician, the first inaugurate!' of the 


rites of expiation and of the Mantic art, the in 
vector of letters and the heroic metre ; of every 
Idling, in fact, that was supposed to have contrib 
aletl to the civilisation and initiation into a more 
humane worship of the deity among the primitive 
inhabitants of Thracia and all Greece. A kind „( 
monastic order sprang up in later times, calling 
itself after him, which combined with a sort of 
enthusiastic creed about the migration of souls anti 
other mystic doctrines a semi-ascetic, life. Ab- 
stinence fiom meat (not from wine), frequent purifi- 
cations and other expiatory rites, incantations, the 
wearing of white garments and similar things were 
among their fundamental rules and ceremonies. 
But after a brief duration the brotherhood, having 
first, during the last days of the Homan empire, 
passed through the stage of conscious and very 
profitable jugglery, smile into oblivion, together 
with their ‘ ovpheutelistic ’ formulas and saciilices. 

Orpheus has also given the name to a special 
literature called the Orphic, and was called the first 
poet of the heroic age, anterior to both Homer and 
Hesiod. The fragments current under his name 
were first collected at the time of the Pisistratidie, 
chiefly liy Onouiacritus, ami these fragments grew 
under the hands of the Orphic brotherhood, aided 
by the Pythagoreans, to a vast literature of sacred 
mythological songs sung at the public games, 
chanted by the priests at their service, worked out 
for dramatic and pantomimic purposes by the 
dramatists, commented upon, philosophised upon, 
and ‘improved ’ by grammarians, philosophers, and 
theologians. Although authorities like Herodotus 
and Aristotle had already combated the supposed 
antiquity of the so-called Orphic myths and songs 
of their day, yet the entire enormous Orphic litera- 
ture which had grown out of them retained its 
‘ ancient’ authority, not only with both the Hellen- 
ists and the church fathers of the 3d and 4th cen- 
turies A.D., but down almost to the last generation, 
when it was irrefutably proved to he in its main 
bulk, as far as it has survived, the production of 
those very 3d and 4th centuries A.m, raised upon a 
few scanty, primitive snatches. The most remark- 
able part of the Orphic literature is its Thoogony, 
which is based mainly on that of Hesiod. The 
story of Orpheus also occurs in English and other 
mediaeval literature. 

Besides the fragments of the Theogony which 
have survived, imbedded chiefly in the writings of 
tho Neoplatonists, are to he mentioned the Arr/o- 
nautica, a poem of tho Byzantine period, consisting 
of 1384 hexameters ; further, a collection of 87 
or 88 liturgical hymns ; a work on the virtues of 
stones, called Lythica , &e. Other poems belonging 
to the Orphic Clyde, of which, however, only 
names have survived in most instances, are Sacred 
Legends , ascribed to Cercops ; a Poem on Nature, 
called Physicu, probably by Burnt inns ; Bctcchiect, 
supposed to ho written by Avignota, the daughter 
of Pythagoras ; Minyas, or Orpheus’ descent into 
Hades ; and other poetical productions by Zopyrus, 
Timocles, Nieias, Persinus, Prodicus, &c. The 
hymns have repeatedly been translated. 

See the editions of the Orphica by Hermann (1805) 
and Abel (1885); Loboolt’s At/laophamus (1S2D); and 
Gerhard, Orpheus unit die Orphikcr ( 1801 ). 
©rpinicnt. See Arsisnic. 

Orpine, a kind of Sednm (q.v.). 

Orpington, a village of Kent, England, 12 
miles by rail SE. of London, where Ruslan's hooks 
began to be published in 1873 (see E. T. Cook, 
Studies in Buskin , 1890). Pop. 3090. 

Orrery, a machine constructed for the purpose 
of exhibiting the motions of the planets round the 
sun, and of the satellites round their primaries, 
which was in high repute during the 18tli and 
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beginning of tlie 19i.lt centuries, though now re- 
garded as a mere toy. Made hv I low ley in 1715 at 
the expense of Charles Hoyle (q.v.), Earl of Orrery, 
it was a combination of tlie old Planetarium of the 
lfith century with other machines which showed 
tlie motions of the earth, moon, and planetary 
satellites. Though the construction of a machine 
which would exhibit accurately the motions, dis- 
tances, and magnitudes of the planets is impossible, 
vet an orrery is in some degree useful a-s giving a 
general notion of the way in which the planetaiy 
motions are performed. As it was a favourite 
machine at one time, a description of it may not 
he uninteresting. A number of iron Lubes equal 
in number to the planets, and of different dimen- 
sions, are placed one within the other ; their 
lengths being arranged so that the innermost tube 
projects at both ends beyond the one next to it, 
that one similarly projects beyond the third, and 
so on. At one end of each tube a rod is fixed at 
right angles, and a hall or lamp attached to its 
end ; the lengths of the rods being proportional (or 
at least supposed to be so) to tlie radii of the 
planetary orbits. The other ends of the tube' 
form the axes of toothed wheels, which are con- 
nected, either directly or by means of combinations 
of toothed wheels, with a winch. The several com- 
binations of wheels are so adjusted that the velocity 
of revolution of the rods is proportional to the 
times of revolution of the planets. On turning 
the winch the whole apparatus is set in motion, 
and the halls or lamps (representing the planets) 
revolve round the centre, which is a fixed lamp 
(representing the sun), at different distances, and 
with varying velocities. 

Or i'is-root (probably a corruption of Iris 
Root ), the root-stock ( rhizome ) of certain species of 
Iris (q.v.), natives of the south of Europe, belong- 
ing to the division of the genus having bearded 
flowers, sword-shaped leaves, and scapes taller than 
the leaves — viz. I. florentina, a species with white 
flowers ; I. pallida, which has pale flowers ; and 
I. gcrnumica, which has deep purple flowers. The 
flowers of all these species are fragrant. I. gcr- 
manica extends farther north than the other species, 
and its root is sometimes said to he more acrid. 
Orris-root was formerly used in many medicinal 
preparations as a stimulant, but is now almost 
entirely disused. It is sometimes chewed to sweeten 
an offensive breath. Its chief use is in perfumery. 
It lias a pleasant smell of violets, which it acquires 
in drying. Hair and tooth powders, and oils, are 
often scented with it. A tincture of it also is used 
as a scent, and is often sold as Essence of Violets. 

Orsay. See D’Ohsay. 

Orsilli, Felice, conspirator, was born in Decem- 
ber 1819, at Meldola, in tlie States of tlie Church, 
and studied at Bologna. He belonged to a branch 
of a noble family, long famous as supporters of the 
Guelfie party, which produced famous scholars, 
soldiers, and churchmen (including two popes, 
Nicholas III. and Benedict XIII.). Felice, the sou 
of a conspirator, was early initiated into secret 
societies, and in 1844 was sentenced at Rome to the 
galleys for life. The amnesty of Pius IX. ( 1S4G) 
restored him to liberty, but lie was soon again im- 
prisoned for participation in political plots. 'When 
the revolution of 1848 broke out Orsini was elected 
a deputy to tlie Roman Constituent Assembly, and, 
invested with extraordinary powers, was sent to 
Ancona and Ascoli to suppress brigandage. He 
signalised liimself liy tlie violence with which he 
executed his commission. He also took part in the 
■defence of Rome and Venice ; agitated in Genoa and 
the duchy of Modena; and in 1853 was shipped 
by the Sardinian government to England, where 
lie formed close relations with Mazzini. Furnished 


with money by the lt-adem of the l evolutionary 
party, lie appealed at Parma in 1854, and after- 
wards at Milan, Trieste, Vienna, every whole 
agitating in tlie interest of iiisin lection ; until at 
lii't lie was arrested at Ilei inauristadt, and confined 
in the fortress of Mantua. In 1S3I1 he succeeded in 
making his escape, and found refuge in England, 
wheie he supported liimself by public lecturing, 
and wrote Austrian Dungeons m Italy (18511). 
Towards the end of 1857 lie repaired to Pali', with 
tlie intention of assassinating Napoleon III,, whom 
be icckoned the great obstacle to the pi ogress of 
revolution in Italy. His associates in this diabolical 
design were persons named Pievi, Kudin, and 
Gomez. They took up their station in a house 
close by the Opera, and on tlie ei eniiig of the 14th 
January 185S, just as the carriage containing the 
emperor and empress was drawing up, they threw 
three bombs under it. An explosion took place, 
and 10 persons were killed, 150 wounded, but 
Napoleon and the empress remained unhurt. Tlie 
assassins were arrested, tried, and sentenced ; 
( b'ini, Fieri, and Iiudio, to capital punishment, 
Gomez to penal sen itude for life. Radio's life 
was spared at the intercession of the enimess, but 
Pieri and Orsini were guillotined oil 13th March. 
See Memoirs and Adccnturcs of Orsini, written 
by himself (Eng. trans. Edin. 1857); ids Letters 
(2 vols. Milan, 1881); and a work by Montazio 
(1802). 

OlLSOVa, the name of two towns on the Danube 
over against the Iron Gates. Old Uesuya, a 
Hungarian place, is 478 miles by rail BE. of Vienna, 
and is a station for the Danube steamers. Pop. 
3381. — New ObSOVA, on the Servian side, hr a 
fortified town held by Austria (since 1S7S), who 
also were masters of it between 1716 and 1738; 
the Turks held it both before 1710 and after 1738. 
In September 1890 a beginning was made with the 
removal of the rocky impediments known as the 
Iron Gates (see DANUBE). 

Ortega], Cape, the north-west extremity of 
Spain (q.v.), in Galicia. 

OrtelillS, the Latin form of the name of 
Abraham Uktell, or OltTEL, who, born of Ger- 
man parents in 1527 at Antwerp, where lie also 
died in 1598, published the earliest atlas under the 
title Theatrum Orhis Ten-arum ( 1570 ) ; a critical 
work on ancient geography, Synonymia (Jeogritpluca 
(1578), re-issued, greatly improved, as Thesaurus 
Geoqraphicus (1590); and other geographical 
works. He was also a frequent traveller to Eng- 
land, Ireland (1577), and Italy, and the countries 
between. 

Ortliez, a town in tlie French department of 
Basses-Pyrenees, on the right bank of the Gave de 
Pau, 41 miles by rail E. of Bayonne. The ‘Tour 
de Moneade ’ (1240), the stately castle of the counts 
of Foix (q.v.), which Froissart visited in 138S, was 
reduced to a ruin by Richelieu. Near Ortliez 
Wellington gained a decisive victory over Boult, 
27th Feliiuary 1814. Pop. 4757. 

Orthoceras, a large genus of common fossil 
Cepbalopods. The shells are quite straight, but a 
gradual series of forms lead on to the Nautilus 
type. Some species of orthoceras were gigantic; 
thus, O. titan in its fossil state is said to have 
weighed some tons, 

©rthoclase-porpliyry, a crystalline igneous 
rock, of variable colour, but generally reddish. 
It is fine-grained and compact in texture. The 
ground-mass is felspathic, and micro- or crypto- 
crystalline; now and again it shows a little glassy 
or devitrified matter. Scattered through this 
ground-mass are microscopic crystals of orLhoclose, 
and usually some hornblende and biotite in small 
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granules, cry&Lals, ami scales. The rock is met 
with amongst l’aheozoie .strata, both as contem- 
poraneous lava-llows and as intrusive masses. .See 
also Felspar, and Igneous Hocks. 

Orthoclase-rooks. Sue Petrography. 

Orthodoxy (Ur. orthos, ‘light,’ and iluMi, ‘an 
opinion’), a name given hy theologians to religious 
opinions in agreement with Scripture and historical 
tradition, or rather with the interpretation of these 
entertained hy the particular church to which they 
Lheinselves happen to belong. While it is true 
that the great cardinal anti essential points of 
Christian dogma have been piesened hy all sec- 
tions of the Clmrch of Christ, the gravest diver- 
gences have also arisen, alike in doctrine and 
practice, each fortified by an assumed infallible 
interpretation of the letter of Scripture or the line 
of historical descent in the usage of the church. — 
The antithesis at' orthodoxy is heterodoxy ( heteros , 
‘other’ — i.o. 1 wrong,’ and (lorn, ‘opinion ’). 

Ortlio<‘l>y (Ur. orthos, ‘right;’ c/m, ‘a word’), 
a branch of grammar that treats of the correct pro- 
nunciation of the winds of a language. 

Orthography. Sue Specking. 

Orthoptcra (Ur., ‘ straight- winged ’ ), an order 
of Insects (q.v.). 

Or tolan ( Emberim hortulmm), a species of 
Bunting (q.v.) of tho Finch family Fringilliihe. 
The adult male is about six inches long ; has the 
head, neck, ami upper breast slate-gray sull'iised 
with yellow ; bill reddish brown ; chin, throat, 
and feathers lonnd the eye yellow, with a nartow 
hand of greenish gray descending from a little in 

front of the angle 
ot the mouth ; hack, 
wing-covoi Ls anil 

.secondaries fuhou.s 
brown with dark 
•stripes ; rump red- 
dish brown. The 
plumage of tho 
female is paler in 
colour. The orto- 
lan in its summer 
migrations ranges 
as far north ns the 
Arctic Circle in 
Scandinavia. In 
the south of Europe, 
where it is found 
in great numbers, i 
and in the north 

Ortolan (Emberim hovtuluna). of Africa, where it 
sometimes breeds, it 
is hut a summer visitor. In winter it migrates ab 
far south as to Abyssinia and North- western India, 
hut its true winter-quarters have not yet been 
accurately ascertained. Though enormously abund- 
ant in certain localities oil the Continent, it is rare 
in Britain, and many of tho specimens captured 
have no doubt escaped from capLivity, eoiihidering 
the large quantities imported alive from Holland 
and Belgium. It frequents bushy places, and 
builds its nest of dry grass always on the ground 
and generally in the open fields, though sometimes 
muoug herbage or under low bushes. It lays from 
four to six eggs, which vary in colour from very 
pale-bluish white to salmon colour, spotted with 
rich purple brown, with underlying spots of pale 
violet, not streaked as is usual with other huntings. 
The note of the male is rather metallic, and his 
song at times is incessant and very monotonous. 
The food consists of beetles and other insects and 
seeds. Large numbers of ortolans aro netted during 
their migrations, and confined in dark or dimly - 
lighted rooms, where they are fattened upon oats 


anil millet until leady for the table. Their llesli is 
consideied a great delicacy'. ’ 

Orton, Arthur. See Ticiirorne. 

Ol’tona, a town of Italy, on the Adriatic, 104 
miles hy rail SSE. of Ancona. It has a cathedral 
and a lemitly improved harbour. Pop. 0306. 

Ortyx. See Virginian Quail. 

OrilVO, capital of the department of Oruro in 
Bolivia, stands on a saline plain 11,900 feet above 
the sea, near the suit lake of Aullagas, and pos- 
sesses^ mines of silver, gold, and tin. Founded in 
1590, it had 70,000 inhabitants in the 17th centm \ 
hut nmv has less than 7000.— The ik/nnimciit, 
which borders oil l’eiu, has an area of 21,000 sip 
ill. and a pop. of 111,400. The soil is saline, ami 
bu from fertile, hut the mineral wealth is gieat. 

Orvifto, a oily in the Italian province uf 
Peiugiu, 78 miles NN1Y, of Home, crowns an 
isolated tufa rock, which rises 705 feet above the 
river Paglia, and 1,927 above sea-level. The eiuci- 
foriu cathedral (1290-1580), one of the most beauti- 
ful and richly decorated specimens of Italian (iotliie, 
is built of black and white marble, and measiues 
295 feet by 109. The facade is unsurpassed in 
richness of material, and* in the beauty of its 
mosaics, sculptures, and elaborate ornamentation. 
Tho interior also is magnificently decorated with 
sculptures and with paintings by Luca Signorelli, 
Fra Angelico, &c. The bishop’s palace anil St 
Patrick's Well (1527-40), with its 250 steps, are also 
noteworthy. Pop. 7304. Orvieto, called in the 
7 fcli century A. It. Urbs Fetus — of which its present 
name is a corruption — has hy some been supposed 
to occupy the Hite of the Etruscan Vnlsinii. In 
the middle ages it gave shelter to thirty-two popes. 
See winks by limner (Loip. 1858), Berir (Loud. 
1884), and l’iccoluniini (Siena, 1885). 

Orwell. See Ipswich. 

Oryx, an old name given to several large and 
heavy African antelopes, with very long, slightly 
curved horns. One species (lUjwotragus leiteonjx) 
frequents the deserts of Central Africa, and once 
extended faiTher north, as is shown hy the frequency 
of its apparently ‘unicorn ’ figure on ancient monu- 
ments. Another form (II. cttjiaisis ) is found in 
Kall'raria. But the name oryx has been used 
somewhat, widely. Sue Antelope. 

Ory/.a. See I rich. 

Osage Orange (Mud urn uitraitUnca), n tiee 
of the natural order Moraceie, a unlive of North 
America. It attains a height varying, according 
to soil and situation, from 20 to 00 feet. It 
is of tho same genus with Fustic (u.v.), anil its 
wood, which is bright yellow, probably might he 
used for dyeing. The wood is line-grained and very 
elastic, and takes a high polish ; it is much used 
for fence-posts, sleepers, paving-blocks, &c. The 
tree is largely employed in America, especially in 
the west, as a hedge-plant ; it liftH also been intro- 
duced into Britain for that purpose, but 1ms not 
met with general appreciation. Its fruit is about, 
the size of a large orange, has a tuherculated 
surface of a golden colour, ami is filled internally 
with radiating, somewhat woody fibres, and with a 
yellow milky juice, the odour of which is generally 
disliked, so dial the fruit, although not unwhole- 
some, is seldom eaten. 

OsagCH, a tribe of American Indians, of the 
Dakota stock, founerly very troublesome, but now 
settled in the north of Indian Territory, with 
Quaker teachers. They number about 1200. 

Osaka, or Ozaka, an important city of central 
Japan, situated at the head of the gulf of the same 
name, and at the month of the Yodo River, which 
issues from Lake Biwa, The city covers an area of 
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about S sq. in., ami it inteiseeted with canals. Its 
line castle, tlie stones of whose walls ;ue of astonish- 
ing si/e, was constructed by Hiilev-ohi’s ordeis in 
15S3, and the palace, builtafterwiuds in its precincts 
and destroyed in 1868, was perhaps the most mag- 
nificent structure in Japan. Osaka is tlie gieat 
commercial centre of tlie empire, and the head- 
quarters of the rice and tea tiaile. Its port does 
not admit of the entianceof laigc ve~sc|s. Theie 
is a foreign settlement, mostly occupied hv mission- 
aries. Pop. ( 1SS9) 301,6!)+. 

Osboril, Kheeaed, admiial and Arctic naviga- 
tor, was horn at Madias, 23th Apiil 1822, the son 
of an English ullicer, and entered the navy in 1S37. 
He took pait in the captuie of Canton ( IS tl ), and 
of tlie defences of Woo-sung (1S42); commanded 
vessels in two expeditions sent out in 1849 and 
1852-33 respectively to search for Sir John Fianldin ; 
was head of the division of the Biiti-h fleet that 
served ill tlie Sea of Azov during the Crimean war ; 
and took a leading abate in tlie Chinese war of 
1S57-39, penetrating up the Yang-tx/e-kiang as far 
as Hankow. After his letirement from active duty 
lie .superintended the const met ion of a siiliniaiirie 
telegraph between Gieat Britain and Austialia, and 
was made i cur-admiral in 1873. He died 6th May 
1875. Besides publishing Stray Leaves from an 
Antic Journal (1832), Journals of Hubei t J I'Clurc 
( 1S5G ), and Career, Last Voyage, anil Fate of Sir 
John Frunldiu ( 1S60 ), he proved his, interest in 
Arctic exploration by inducing A. H. Markham to 
test the navigability of Baffin Bay in winter ( 1873) 
by steam-power, and by helping to lit out the 
expedition which sailed under command of Nare.s, 
Markham, and others in LS75. 

Osborne House. See Cowes. 

Osborne or St Helen’s Beds. See Oligo- 
cene System. 

Osc.ins (Lat. Osci or Opsci ; Gr. Opikoi), the 
name of an Italian people, who at an early period 
occupied Campania, unit were either closely allied 
to or the same race as the Aus ones. Snh-equently 
(about 423 n.C.) Sainuites from the hilly districts 
to the north oveiran tlie country, and amalgamated 
with the inhabitants whom they had subjugated ; 
and tiie names Osci and Oscun language were subse- 
quently applied to all the other races and dialects 
whose origin was neai ly or wholly tlie same. The 
Oscan language was not substantially different 
from tlie Latin, but only a ruder and more primi- 
tive form of the same uenLral Italic tongue. By 
tlie victories of tlie Romans over tlie Sammies, and 
tlie conferring of the deltas oil all the Italians 
(SS n.u.), an eiul was put to the official use of tlie 
Oscan tongue ; nevertheless, in the time of Yarn) 
(1st century B.c.) it was still used by the people. 
During its most flourishing period it was something 
more than a country patois ; it is even possible 
that the Oscans had a literature and art of their 
own (see ATELLAILE), Besides a considerable 
number of coins with Oscan legends, there are 
still extant a number of inscriptions in tlie Oscan 
tongue (see INSCKIPTIONS). 

See Mommsen’s Oskischc Studien (1S45 ), and Unter- 
itutisehen Dialchte (Leip. 1850); Zvetaieff’s Sylloye 
luscr. Oscar um (petersb. 1878). 

Osceo'la ( As-sc-hc-ho-lar , ‘Black Drink'), a 
Seminole chief, was born in Georgia in 1804, the 
son of an English trader, named Powell, and of a 
chiefs daughter. With her he removed to Florida 
while a child, and there attained great influence 
among tlie Indians. In 1835 his wife, the daughter 
of a runaway slave, was seized as a slave. The 
outraged husband threatened revenge, and for his 
threats was imprisoned six days in irons liy General 
Thompson : six months afterwards he killed the 
general and four others outside Fort King. This 


was the hi einning of tlie -econd Seminole war. 
He llieii placed him-a-lf at the head of a hand which 
had smprised and ui.i—nel ed Major Dade and a 
detachment of Mihlim-, and taking to the almost 
inipenetialde Everglade--, with two or three bun- 
dled followers, lie fought lm ne.uly two yeai-, vvitli 
gieat eueigy and skill the superior number' -cut 
agaiii't him. He was taken prisoner at hist, in 
October 1857, by General Jesup, while holding 
a confluence under a flag of tiuce — an act of 
inexcusable treachery, though lepre-ented a' one 
of retaliation— and confined in Fort Moultrie until 
his death, SOtli January 1838. Mav lie Reid, in 
Oicofu , lias woven the -tory into a romance. 

Oscott, a Roman Catholic college, near Bir- 
mingham, which claims to lie tlie centre of the 
Roman Catholic movement in England. The name 
(or Aiiirnft, as it i' 'pelt in Camden’s Britannia) is 
iiist met with towards the close of the 17th cenliuy 
as the .seat of a Catholic mission, which continued 
to he served by different priests till in 1752 it was 
formed into a college for tlie education of both 
laymen and ecclesiastics, and called St Man's 
College. In 1835 tlie piesent line buildings were 
erected, and in ISSO the establishment became 
purely ecclesiastical, no longer admitting lay 
students. It is now styled St Maiy's Seminary, 
and the curriculum includes a coui.-e of higher 
classics, science, and mathematics, to meet the 
lequiiements of the London University B.A. Exam. 
After this the comae consists of two yearn of 
mental philosophy and thiee and a half of theology 
and kindled subjects. The staii' includes it rector, 
viee-iector, and eight professms, and the .seminary 
is open to students from any British diocese. 

©’Sliaiiglmessy. Aether, minor poet, was 
bom in London, 1 4th March 1S46. He was em- 

S loved in the natuial history division of tlie British 
luseum, married a daughter of Dr Westland 
Marston, whom he lost in 1879, and followed to 
the giave on 31st January 1881. During his brief 
life lie published Eju’c of Women (1871), The Lays 
of France ( 1872), and Music and Moonlight (1874) ; 
and snnn after his death appealed Songs of a 
Worker ( 18S1 ). As a poet he is somewhat (Hiiuse, 
over-gorgeous in colour, and not sufficiently dis- 
cerning in his admiration for modern French 
models; yet he leveals imagination, passion, ten- 
derness, melody, and a mastery of lyrical forms. 

Oslikosll, capital of Winnebago county, Wis- 
consin, on both sides of the Fox River, at its 
entrance to Lake Winnebago, SO miles by mil 
NNW. of Milwaukee. The lake {30 miles by 12), 
with the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, which are 
connected by a canal, forms a water-ioute between 
Lakes Michigan and Superior. The city extends 
along tlie lake for 4 miles, and contains a number 
of handsome buildings. It carries on a great trade 
in lumber, and contains fifteen sawmills, extensive 
door and sasli factories, and large manufactories of 
furniture, matches, carriages, and soap, besides 
pork-packing establishments. It is the seat of a 
state normal school, and close by is a state lunatic 
asylum, Oshkosh was ineorpoiated in 1833, and 
burned down in 1839 ; it was again partially 
destroyed by fire in 1S74 and 1875, and in 1883 a 
cyclone overwhelmed part of the subuihs. Pop. 
(1880) 15,748; (1SS5) 22,0G4. 

Osiander, Andreas, German reformer, was 
born on 19th December 1498, at Gunzenliausen, 
near Nuremberg. His name is- a Graeeised form of 
the original German Heiligmann or Hosemaiin. 
Educated at Ingolstadt, he declared himself an 
adherent of Luther, and became a preacher at 
Nuremberg (1522), peisnaded that city to declare 
itself Lutheran, took pari in the conference at 
Marburg (1329), and was present at the diet of 
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Augsburg ( ] 330 ), ami at the signing of the Selimal- 
kftlci articles (1537). In 1548 lie was. deprived of 
his office as preacher because lie refused to agree 
to the Augsburg Interim ; but was immediately 
afterwards invited by Albert, Duke of Prussia, to 
become piofessor of Theology in the newly-estab- 
lished university of lConigsherg. He was hardly 
settled there when he became entangled in a the- 
ological strife tlniL was greatly embittered by his 
vehement and arrogant temper. In a treatise, Da 
Lego et Emngelio , Osiander asserted that the 
righteousness by which sinners are justified is not 
to be conceived as a mere justificatory or imputa- 
tive act on the part of God, but as something 
inward aiul subjective, springing in a mystical way 
from the union of Christ with mail. The most 
notable of his opponents was Martin Chemnitz 
(tj.v. ). (Marnier's death in the midst of this fierce 
polemical war, on 1 7 tli October 1352, did not check 
it ; the battle was continued by bis followers, 
called Osiandiisls, and led by his son-in-law Funk, 
who was executed for high-treason in 13G(i, and 
the entire party was banished from Prussia in 15G7. 
See Lives by Wilken (1844), M filler (1870), and 
Hnse (1879). Osinnder's son Lukas (1534-1604) 
and Ids sou Lukas ( 1571-1638) won reputations as 
theologians of note. 

Osier, the popular name of those species of 
Willow (q.v.) which are used cliielly for basket- 
making and other wickerwork. They arc of low 
bushy growth, few of them ever becoming trees, 
tlieir branches long and slender ; mid they are the 
mom valuable in proportion to the length, slender- 
ness, suppleness, and toughness of tliuir branches. 
The Common Osier (Salic vintiuedts), a common 

native of wet allu- 
vial grounds in 
x&jv b Britain and many 

’wgh, »Jj parts of Europe, is 

yf/, one of those which 
I jjj sometimes become 

trees, although when 
\ 'MM cultivated for lianket- 
... •'.ffti making it is not per- 
1 mitted to do so. It 

M|, °ften planted to 

l&Yffl RmkI prevent the banks of 

wsftll Kw-'SPjf' rivers from being 

Nrafl # ir/wa "’ ils hcd away. Its 

l ''81® brandies arc used 

aMEcf r f‘* ! f° 1- making hoops 

fy||’u 'SgirM and coarse baskets. 

xHt! a MjM There are several 

'HiJl Jw iP varieties in cultiva- 

fW ™ tion, not easily dis- 

\\ ja 1 1 it, tinguished except by 

ff a very practised eye, 

£/ W but much more use- 

I® ful than the original 

™ or wild kind, which 

Common Osier ( Salix viminalis) : is apt to break, and 
u, uiftle catkin ; b, l'enuilc catkin, therefore of little I 


value. Moie suit- 
able for the liner kinds of basket-making arc Salix 
forhi/ana, sometimes called the Fine Basket Osier, 
and S. rubra , known near London as the Green- 
leaved Osier or Ornard ; S. triandra , a triamlrons 
species, known to English osier-cultivators and 
basket-makers as the Spaniard Rod; whilst S. 
uitellinct , a peutandruus species, sometimes becom- 
ing a tree, is the Golden Osier or Golden Willow, 
remarkable for the bright-yellow colour of its 
branches, as well as for tlieir pliancy and tough- 
ness, There are other species, not natives of 
Britain, which also are valuable. 

Osiers are very extensively cultivated in Holland, 
Belgium, and France, on alluvial soils, especially 
near the mouths of rivers ; and from these countries 


great quantities of * rods' are imported into Britain. 
They are cultivated also to a considerable extent 
in some parts of England, particularly oil the hanks 
of the Thames and the Severn, anil in the level 
districts of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire Ac. 
Islets ill the Thames and other rivers, entirely 
planted with osiers, me called Osier holts. Osiers 
grow particularly well on grounds Hooded by the 
tide. _ Much depends on the closeness of planting 
of osier grounds ; as when space is too abundant 
the shoots of many of the kinds do not grow 
up so long, slender, and unbrnuclied as is desir- 
able. The French cultivators, when they wish 
osiers for the finest kinds of basket-work, cut 
brandies into little bits with a bud or eye in each 
and plant these pretty close together! so us to 
obtain weak but line shoots; but generally cut- 
rings of 13 or 1G indies in length are used, and of 
toloiably thick branches, and these are placed in 
rows from 18 inches to 2 feet apart, aiul at dis- 
tances of 13 to 18 inches in the row. Osier planta- 
tions in light soils continue productive for fifteen 
or twenty years, and much longer in rich alluvial 
soils. Osiers succeed best in rich soils, hut not in 
clays. No cultivation is required after planting; 
but the shoots are cut mice u year, at any time 
between the fall of the leaf and the rising of the 
sap ill spring. After cutting lliey are sorted, and 
those intended for brown baskets are carefully 
dried and stacked, care being taken that Lliey do 
not heat, to which they arc liable, like bay, anil by 
which they would he rotted and rendered worth- 
less. The stacks must he protected carefully from 
rain. The osiers intended for while baskets cannot 
at once he peeled, but, after being sorted, they are 
placed upright in wide shallow trenches, in which 
there is water to the depth of about four inches, or 
in rivulets, being kept secure in tlieir upright posi- 
tion by posts and rails ; and thus they remain till 
they begin to lmd and blossom in spring, which 
they do as if they remained on the parent plant, 
sending forth , small roots at the same time into the 
water. They are then, ill ordinary seasons, easily 
peeled by drawing them through an instrument 
called a break, but in cold springs it is sometimes 
necessary to lay them for a while under a quantity 
of litter. After being peeled, they are Ducked, 
preparatory to sale. See Basket. 

Osiris, greatest of Egyptian gods, is the son of 
Seh (the Earth — here the father) and Nut (Heaven 
— the mother). lie wedded Isis his sister while 
they were yet in the womb ; was slain by Set, was 
avenged by his sou Homs, and judges the dead in 
the nether world. The myth is generally interpreted 
by taking Osiris for the Sun, Set for darkness. 
Osiris had by Nephtliys another son Amibis (i.e. 
Dusk), who is said to have swallowed his father. 
Osiris lias also been identified with the god Ila, 
with the Moon, with the Nile, and with the annual 
sun-period or summer (as against the daily appear- 
ing sim). For further discussion of the myth, see 
Tsis, ami works there quoted ; also Wiedemann, 
Die Ileliifiun dcr Alton Ai(jyi>Ur ( 1890). 

Oskilloosa, capital of Mahaska county, Iowa, 
104 miles by rail WNW. of Burlington. It pos- 
sesses mines of bituminous coal, and manufactures 
Hour, woollens, boilers, electric appliances, &c. 
Here are Penn College (Quaker) and two others. 
Pop. (1885) GO 12. 

Osminin (sym. Os; atom. wt. 191) is a metal 
which occurs in association with platinum in 
the form of an osmium-iridium alloy. It may lie 
obtained in the metallic condition by several pro- 
cesses which yield it either as a black amorphous 
powder or ill hard bluish-white crystals. It is the 
least fusible of all the metals, the oxyliydrogen 
jet volatilising, but not fusing it. It is the heaviest 
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substance known, it- .-peuiiic giavity ) >ein<i '22 '477. 
four oxides of osmium are known. Three of 
these — viz. the pioloxide, CM), the sei-quioxide, 
O-JK, and the hinoxhle, <MJ.,, are black or 
grayish-black powdeis. The peroxide, Uh0 4 , com- 
monly called osmic acid, is the most important 
oxide. It is produced when tlie metal is heated 
strongly in air or oxygen, and forms cohmrle--. 
glistening, acicnlav crystals, freely solnhle in 
water, and very volatile. At about 100“ C. this 
compound gives oil an extremely irritating and 
irrespiiahle vapour; and lienee the name of the 
metal (from the Greek word usme, ‘odour’). It 
produces a permanent hlack stain upon the skin, 
and at the same time causes an eruption which 
is dillicillt to heal. It violently attacks all the 
mucous membranes, and its vapour may cause 
partial or total blindness by depositing a film of 
metallic osmium on the eyes. A solution of the 
peroxide is employed in histological work for stain- 
ing fat and neive substance. Osminin also forms 
two chlorides ; and osniates, corresponding to an 
unknown omnic acid, have been prepared. This 
metal was discovered by Tennant in 1803. 

Osmose, the intevdillusion of two liquids 
through a septum, usually of bladder or of parch- 
ment paper. If a bottle, filled with one liquid, he 
closed by parchment paper, and he completely im- 
mersed in a vessel containing another liquid, increase 
or decrease of the contents of the bottle will occur 
according as the liquid contained in the bottle passes 
out through the septum less quickly or more quickly 
than the other liquid passes inwards. 'When the 
contents are increased the phenomenon has been 
called endomiiose ; when they decrease it has been 
termed cxovmose. The distinction is obviously not 
a scientific one ; for a reversal of the positions of 
tho liquids will cause a reversal of the osmotic 
process, so that the process which was formerly 
denominated exosmnse must now lie called endos- 
niose, and vice vorsA. The phenomenon is one of 
extreme importance, for it is constantly taking 
place in living bodies— both animal and vegetable." 

Nollet was the first to record the occurrence of 
osmose. He placed a vessel, filled with alcohol ' 
and closed with a piece of bladder, iusidc a larger 
vessel which was filled with water. The lapid 
entry of tho water almost burst the bladder: and 
the opposite effect took place when the water was , 
placed inside the inner vessel and the alcohol was j 
placed outside it, Nollet did not pursue his obser- 
vations any further. Dutrochet first made careful 
investigations into the subject, which has since re- 
ceived numerous practical applications— notably in 
the method of dialysis, widen is due to Graham. 
The phenomenon consists merely in the inter- 
diffusion of two liquids complicated by the mutual 
molecular actions which take place between the 
liquids and the material of the membrane. The 
rate of interdiffusion depends greatly upon the 
nature of the membrane ; sometimes the direction 
of the osmose is affected when the membrane is 
altered. The action being essentially molecular, 
we can readily understand how sap may be raised 
to great heights in plants and trees against the 
action of gravity ; for the molecular forces in a drop 
of water (say) are sufficiently powerful to hold the 
parts of the drop together against the gravitational 
attraction of the whole earth. 

A process which is analogous to osmose occurs 
in the interdiffusion of two liquids through an 
intervening liquid layer. The difference between 
the rates of diffusion of colloids and crystalloids is 
even more marked when the substances are separ- 
ated by parchment paper or animal membrane 
than when they diffuse directly into each other. 

©smunda. See Koval Fern. 


Osiialtrilck, a town in the Prussian province 
of Hanover, in the fertile valley of the Ease, 75 
miles liy rail SSW. of Diemen mid 70 WSW. of 
Hanover. Its great Catholic cathedral, in the 
Transition style of the first half of the Pith century, 
is rich in relics arid monuments ; and Lhe town-hall 
( 14SG— 1312 ) contains pmtiaits of all the pleni- 
potentiaries who here on 24th October 1648 signed 
the peace of Westphalia. By that treaty the 
bishopric of Osiiabruck, founded by Charlemagne 
about 810, was to he occupied alternately by a 
Catholic prelate and a Protestant secular prince of 
the House of Bnmswiek-Lunehuig. After having 
last been held by Frederick, Bake of York, the 
district of Osiiahruck came in 1802 to Hanover, and 
the chapter was dissolved, until the le-establishment 
of the bishopric in 1 8.77. Osiiahruck has important 
iron and steel works, and manufactures of railway 
plant, agricultural machinery, gas-iueteis, paper, 
tobacco, Ac. Baring from 772, it suffered much in 
the Thirty Years' War, lint recovered, thanks to 
its linen industry, during the 18th century. The 
name Vsnuhnet ) fa given to coarse linens in England 
is derived hence. Pop. (1S52) ]3,71S; (1875) 
29,850; ( 1835) 35.S99, of whom 12,036 were 
Catholics. See works by Moser, liy Fiideri and 
Stuve (1S16-2G), and by E. Muller ( 1868). 

Osprey (Paiiclion haltaihis), or Fish-iiawk, a 
not infrequent autumnal visitor to British shores, 
estuaries, and lochs, where it feeds exclusively on 
fish. It lias been known to breed in England, and 
several eyries still remain in Scotland. But its 



Osprey (PanUion haliaetus). 


distribution is almost cosmopolitan, for it occurs 
on all the continents, especially where fish are 
common and men rare. The male bird is 22 inches 
in length, the female 24. 1 The adult male has the 
head and nape white, streaked with brown ; upper 
plumage umber, with a purplish tinge ; under 
parts white, with a hand of brown spots across the 
breast ; cere, legs, and toes greenish blue.’ The 
female has more brown on the breast. A large 
nest of sticks and turf, with a small moss-lined 
cavity for the eggs, is built on a tree or rock. 
The eggs (two or three) are laid in April or 
May, and have a ‘ ground colour of white or huff, 
with chestnut or claret blotches, and blurs of 
purplish gray.’ In North America the osprey is 
gregarious. It never preys on other birds, and is 
not dreaded by them. It is, indeed, of a pacific 
and timorous disposition, and readily abandons 
its prey to the White-headed Eagle. In the days 
of falconry it was sometimes trained and used 
for catching fish. See Howard Saunders, British 
Birds, 
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OsrllOfllC, a district ill the north-west of 
Mesopotamia, containing Edessa (q.v.). 

Ossa, the ancient name of a mountain on the 
east side of Thessaly, near T’elinn (q.v.), and separ- 
ated from Olympus hy the vale of Tempe. 'L’lie 
ancients placed the seat of the fen tan ns and 
Giants in the neighbourhood of Felion and Ossa. 
See Titans. 

Ossetes. See Caucasus. 

OssiOTl, the great heroic poet of the Gael, hi 
form the name is a diminutive — Oiserni, Omn, the 
little os or deer. In Gaelic story Ossian was the 
son of Fiona MacCumliail, a celebrated hero who 
flemished in the 3d century A. n. Fionn gathered 
about him a hand of warriors like himself, who 
were collectively termed the h’fiun. The adventures 
and exploits of Iheso heiocs, and especially of the 
principal figures in the group— of Fionn himself, 
magnanimous and wise ; of his grandson Oscar, 
chivalrous and daring ; of his nephew Diarmad, 
handsome and Inave; of his rival Goli, the one- 
eyed ; and Conan, the villain of the band — their 
jealousies, dissensions, and liiml overthrow con- 
stitute tlie literature of (he Feinn. The story goes 
that Ossian was carried away hy his fairy hind- 
mother to liilcan mi h-Oige, 'the isle nf the ever 
young,’ from whence ho returned betimes ; and 
now old, blind, and alone, ‘ ( )ssian after the Feinn,’ 
he told the story of the hemes to St Patrick. 

The legends nf the Feinn are lmt a fragment of 
the heroic literature of the Gael, and in the oldest 
MSS. the deeds of Fionn and his companions occupy 
but little space. There were two earlier cycles. 
Tim first of these extended from unknown antiquity 
until the settlement of the Gael in Ireland. The 
legends of this period preserve traditions of the 
old diviiiilics of the race, notably the 'l'ualhtt i/« 
D/inrinii , under the guise of earlier colonists whom 
the Gael conquered and displaced. Several (ales 
of this cycle are preserved, among which the Fate 
of the Children of Tuivonn and the Fate, of the 
Children of Lir are the best known. The second, 
and hy far the richest, epoch in Gaelic romance is 
that of Cuchullin, ('email Cearnach, Fergus, and 
the .Sons of Uisneaeii. The date is about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, when (Jtmchohnr 
MaeNessa ruled Ulster and (jueen Moavo ruled 
Connaught. The great literary product of Ibis 
period is the Tain or Cattle Spoil of Ciiailgno, the 
Iliad of the Gael, Another noted Saga recounts 
the death of the Sons of Uisueach and suicide 
of the Lady Deirdre, the Davllmla of James Mac- 
pherson. Eventually the legends of the Feinn 
partly absorbed and totally eclipsed the earlier tra- 
ditions ; so that Ossianic literature is now but 
another name for the heroic literature of the Gael. 

These traditions have come down from the misty 
past in tale and ballad. They were early reduced 
to writing, and as time goes on we observe great 
development in incident and detail. In ballads 
preserved in thu lloolc of Leinster ( circa 1150 a.i>.) 
Ossian is represented as old and blind, surviving 
father and son. A lfilh-centiiiy MS. recounts the 
boyish exploits of Fionn. As we come down, the 
volume of tradition gets fuller, while cycles tend 
to become confused. The loader of the Feinn is at 
one time a god, at others a hero, a king, a giant, 
hut usually a great warrior, as wise as brave. In 
the. hook of the Dun Cow his mother is Muirn 
‘of the Fair Neck ; ’ in later traditions we hear 
of Fionn as the son of a sister of Cuchullin; at 
another time a Scandinavian princess is his mother. 
But the literary form in which the legends are 
preserved remains practically unchanged. A Gaelic 
tale is of a distinct typo — narrative prose with 
verse interspersed. Gaelic poetry, older and later, 
is ever rhymed lyric verse. 


To the majority of people Ossian is known 
1 hrougli the publications of Janie-, Marphci.-on 
(q-v-b In 1760-62-63 this remarkable man 
published Fiiif/ct /, an epic poem, in six books- 
1'fiiwru, another epic, in eight hooks ; uilb a num- 
ber of shorter pieces, epic and dramatic— all pur- 
porting to he translations of poems composed bv 
Ossian, the son of Fingal. 'The translation,’ T)j- 
lllair is made to say in the preface to the Frag- 
ments printed in 17fl(>, ‘is extremely literal.’ Tliei-e 
publications, in the opinion of the' most competent 
judges, possessed gieat liteiary merit. They 
brought wealth and fame to the author, anil 
before Urn end of the century a translation of 
them appeared in nearly every European language. 
Encouraged hy the success that attended Mac- 
plierson’s ventuio, other publications of a some- 
what similar kind followed. In 1780 Dr Smith 
of Campbeltown issued a volume of Scan Dana, 
or ancient poems, ‘composed by Ossian, Oiran 
Ullin,’ ike. ; and in 17.87 Baron Edmund de 
Harold, an Irishman in the service of the Elector 
Palatine, printed at Biisseldorf seventeen so-called 
Ossianic poems in English. The genuineness of 
Maeplierson’s Ossian was early called in question 
by Dr Johnson and otlieis. An angry contioveisy 
followed. IL was maintained that Marpheiaon 
had jumbled together persons and periods to an 
unwarrantable extent ; that his originals, so far 
as lie had any, wore not Scottish, but Iii-li. If 
this were, all that could bo said one would feel 
justified in regarding, with Professor Wind rich 
of Leipzig, Mneplier, son's Ossian as a legitimate 
development of the old traditions. For the legends 
of (lie Feinn are the common property of the Gael, 
whether in Ireland, Scotland, or Man. They are 
located in Scottish topography time out of mind, 
and within the la&l, four hundred years quite as 
rich a harvest of ballad and tale has been recovered 
in Scotland as in Ireland. It is no doubt absurd 
to represent Fionn, whom Macpheison after Barbour 
calls Fingal, ns a mighty Caledonian monarch, at 
lino lime successfully fighting the Homan legions 
in tlie 3d century, at another assisting Oncliullin, 
wlm lived in the beginning of tlie 1st century, to 
expel from Ireland tlie Norsemen who made their 
appearance for the fust time in the end of the 8th. 
But Macpherson had warrant in genuine tradition 
for mixing up names and epochs. In the ‘Battle 
of Yen try ’ Fionn dufeats the kings of the world. 
According to a Gaelic tale, his fatlici Cunihal sets 
up as king of Alba, and tlie kings of Ireland and 
•Scandinavia combine to efl’eot his overthrow ; while 
the son is ever lighting Norsemen. Zimmer has 
propounded the theory that the whole of these 
Fiunsagc are in their origin traceable to Teutonic 
sources, the very names by which the hero and his 
band are known being borrowed from the Norse. 
Find, Jin ii, Fionn this distinguished Celtic scholar 
regards as a translation of hvttr , ‘white;’ while 
f ami, feinn are merely fjancla, 1 foe,’ later ‘fiend.’ 
Again, in genuine Gaelic ballad Fionn and Cuchullin 
are not directly brought together, hilt we find Garbh 
or the Rough, son of Starno, now lighting the latter 
hero, and again opposed to Caoilte, a distinguished 
companion of the former. According to some 
splinted verses composed in Perthshire before 
Janies Macpdierson was born, the tailor of tlie 
Feinn piasses, in tlie exercise of his calling, from 
the house of Goll to Duudealgan, the abode of 
Cuchullin, and back again to tlie palace of Fionn, 
without the least consciousness of anachronism. _ 
BuL in Macpherson’s Ossian there is a wide 
departure from genuine Gaelic literature and tradi- 
tion. In his magnifying of the past, in his sym- 
pathy with nature, and in his powerful descrip- 
tions of the scenery of his own mountain-land 
James Macpherson is true to the genius of his 
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people. Rut there he pans company with it. 

( hielir literature supplies mateiial fur epics anil 
ill a m. is ; hut tlie epic mill dramatic, as literary 
funns, were unknown to the people. The dim anil 
shadowy characters of Macpheiion are in sharp 
contrast to the clear cut features of the Gaelic 
heroes. l£arely does this author make a deliuite 
statement of fact; hut when lie does, as when, 
for example, he arms the old Gaels with hows and 
arrows, he blunders hopelessly. Maepherson is 
the most vague and alistrnet of writeis; Gaelic 
poets are wearisome in detail, ami revel in the 
concrete. Tn the opening of Book iii. of Catliloda, 
the author inquires regarding the origin and issne 
ot things ; hut lie is indebted for his answer rather 
to Bishop Berkeley than to the son of Fionn. 

Maepherson was not a Gaelic scholar, and the 
fact is considered conclusive proof of his inability 
to compose the Gaelic text of Ossian. The only 
Gaelic printed in the author’s lifetime was Trniora, 
Book vii. Ossian was published in all the lan- 
guages of Europe before he appeared in his own. 
And when at length the great edition of 1807 did 
appear, there were Gaelic texts for only one-half 
of the poems, and for about tluce-fourtlis of the 
matter published liy Maepherson in Engli-di fmly- 
five years previously. For the otheis, no 'origi- 
nal,' ancient or modern, has ever yet been found. 
And it must be allowed that this truncated (ivumi 
does not show to advantage in his native gaib. 
Tlie Gaelic-speaking people have never known 
him. There is not a single line of these Gaelic 
texts which can he proved to have been committed 
tn writing before Maepherson s day. The diction 
is essentially modem. The loan-words are numer- 
ous, several of them borrowed from English. The 
idioms and constructions are colourless, and show 
traces of classical training rather than of the turns 
of phrase characteristic of native authors. The 
so-called blank verse in which the poems are written 
is unknown to Gaelic poetry. The archaic ortho- 
graphy of the seventh book of Teniora was adduced 
by Dr Clerk of Kilmallie ns proof of the anti- 
quity of the writing. But in his frequent use 
of the tames (c, p, t), instead of the met/iic ( 17 , el, 
b), Maepherson merely followed Alexander Mac- 
donald, who published his own poems twelve years 
previously. By the same gifted man he was led 
into the blunder of making grittn , ‘sun,’ a mas- 
culine noun, contrary to invariable Gaelic usage, 
which lias the sun as well as tlie moon of the 
feminine gender. 

Tlie truth seems to lie that these so-called trans- 
lations were essentially the compositions of James 
Maepherson, and that tlie Gaelic texts were pre- 
pared with or without aid from his friends, but 
how and when we do not now know. The only 
man who could explain things died anil made no 
sign. One regrettable consequence of this famous 
episode in the history of Gaelic literature still 
remains. To many persons the discrediting of 
James Maepherson means the blotting out of ex- 
istence of an extensive and interesting literature 
— the heroic literature of the Gael. 

See the Poeuis of Ossian (1702-63) ; Brooke’s Rdiqucs 
of Gaelic Poetry (1789) ; Ossian (1807); Transactions of 
Ike Ossianie Society of Dublin (fi vols. 1S54-G1 ) ; Popular 
Talcs of the West Highlands (1800-62); Dean of Lis- 
more's Sank 1 1862); Clerk’s Ossian (1870) ; Leabhar 11a 
FUn ne. ( 1872) ; Folk and Hero Tales from Argyllshire 
(1890); Windiseh, Irische Texts ( 1880 ) ; Ztschr. fur 
deuMies Alt., vdL liii. ; Academy, February 1891. 

Ossification, or the formation of hone, takes 
place in the growth of the normal human skeleton 
111 two distinct ways. Tlie vast majority of the 
hones are first represented by cartilage, which, by 
a complicated series of changes, becomes trans- 
formed into hone. The bones of the vault of the 


cianiuiu and the face, part of (he clavicle, and the 
• -c-amoid ' hum-- occurring in tendons, on the 
other hand, aie developed from libimis tissue, 
without passing through a cartilaginous stage, 
and aie distinguished as nitnihnnn tunics. In the 
larger lames of the limbs at least three reutecs of 
"sstjiciilwn are found, one in the shait, and one at 
each extremity. Growth of the hone takes place 
mainly at the lines between these elements, which 
long leinain cartilaginous. Bony union becomes 
complete in each situation at a toleiahly definite 
ngelin some not till about twenty-five ; see Bum.). 
True Owifieutiuii sometimes occms as a morbid 
process; Inn in many cases the term is incouectly 
used (especially in the case of ldood-ie~se!.s — -ce 
under Arteries) to designate a hard calcareous 
di. posit, hotter called catrijieation, or mlerircoits 
ilniciieintiuii. in which the characteristic micro- 
scopic appeal ances of true hone are absent. Tn 
one sense the osseous tissue that is formed in 
legeneration of dcstioyed or fractured hones (see 
Fractures) may be regarded as due to amoihid, 
although a restorative action. Hypertrophy of 
bone is by no means rare, being sometimes local, 
forming a protuberance on tlie external surface, in 
which case it i' termed an r.rintni in, : and some- 
times extending over the whole hone or over several 
hones, giving rise to the condition known as hyper- 
os fos/s. Again, tme osseous tissue occasionally 
occurs in parts in which, in the normal condition, 
no hone existed, as in the dura mater, in the so- 
called permanent cartilages (as those of the larynx, 
ribs, ike.), in the tendons, of certain muscles, and 
in some forms of tumours. The peculiar causes of 
the fist eons formations which are unconnected with 
hone are not known. 

Ossoli. See Fuller ( Sarah Margaret ). 

Ossorv, a diocese of the Homan Catholic Church 
of Ireland, emlnaees tlie county of Kilkenny and 
parts of King’s ami Queen’s Counties. The bishop 
has his cathedral at Kilkenny. There is an (Wiry 
parliamentary division in Queen’s County. 

Ostade. Adrian, painter and engraver, was 
horn at Ilaarlem in December Kill), and in that 
city he died, 27th April 1683. His teacher was 
Franz Hals. Country dancing-greens, farm-yards, 
stables, the interiors of rustic hovels and houses, 
ami beer-shops are the places which he loves to 
paint : and his persons are foi the most part 
coarse peasants, ugly, sordid, dirty, ragged. Vigour 
and close observation, with skilful management of 
lights, are perhaps his most noticeable ehaiacter- 
ritics ; and humour and poetic appreciation are not 
unfrequently present. About 1639 lie fell under 
tlie inihience of Rembrandt's style. He was a pro- 
lific painter, and his works are to be found in the 
museums and collections of the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Austria. Russia, Fiance, and England, bee 
a work by Bode (Vienna, 1881). — Isaac Ostade, 
brother of Adrian, also a painter, was horn at 
Haarlem in 1621, and (lied at Amsterdam in 1619. 
Until 1644 he worked in the style of his brother, 
hut then struck out a path for himself, and ex- 
celled in roadside scenes, winter landscapes, village 
street life, and similar subjects. 

Ostashkoff, a town of Russia, stands on the 
south-east of Lake Seliger, 107 miles IV. by X. of 
Tver. It is one of the chief centres in Russia for 
the making of hoots and shoes. Pop. 9903. 

Ostcud, a fashionable watering-place in the 
Belgian province of Vest Flanders, on the German 
Ocean, 77 miles by rail \VN V of Brussels. Rs 
Digue, or sea-wall, 3 miles long, 40 feet high, and 
33 yards liroad, forms a favourite promenade, as 
also do the two Estacaclcs, or wooden piers, pro- 
jecting on loth sides of tlie harbour’s entrance. 
Two spacious floating basins for tlie Dover mail- 
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packets (a font bonin’ passage) were completed in 
1874; and as a .station also for London steamers, 
and the terminus of various lines of railway, 
Ostend is a lively and active place of transport 
trftflic (butter, laldiits, oysters, &c.), and the resort 
in the season (July to September) of 1(4,000 to 
20,000 visitors from Germany, Russia, and all parts 
of the Continent. It is, moreover, an important 
fishing-station, and lias a good school of naviga- 
tion, a handsome Cursaal (1878), a hOtel-de-ville 
( 1711 ), a fisli-market, and a lighthouse ( 1771 ; 173 
feet). The manufactures include linen, sail-cloth, 
candles, and tobacco. Pop. (1874) 1G.333; ( 1S89 ) 
24,123. Dating from 1072, Ostend is memorable 
for the protracted siege by the Spaniards which it 
underwent from 7 th July 1601 to 20th September 
1004. Twice again it surrendered — to the Allies 
in 1700, and to the French in 1745. The fortifica- 
tions have been demolished since 1805. — The 
‘Ostend Manifesto,’ in Ameiican history, was a 
despatch forwarded to the United States govern- 
ment in 1854 by its ministers at the courts of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, who lmd met here, by 
the government’s request, to discuss the Cuban 
question. The despatch declared that, if Spain 
would not sell Cuba, self-preservation required the 
United States to take the island by force, and pre- 
vent it from being Africanised like Hayti. Nothing, 
however, came of the ‘manifesto.’ 

Ostensory. See Mohstkahce. 

OsteoTepiS (Gr,, ‘bone-scale’), a genus of 
fossil ganoiif fish peculiar to the Old Red Sand- 
stone. It is characterised by smooth rhomboidal 
scales, by numerous sharply-pointed teeth, and by 


Osteglopis. 

having the two dorsal and anal fins alternating 
with each other. The body is long and slender. 
Osteology. See Bone, Skeleton, &c. 

Ostcrode, a town of Hanover, at the western 
base of the Harz Mountains, on the Bose, an 
aiUuent of the Leine, 31) miles by rail NW. of 
Nordhauscn. Its church of St Giles (724; rebuilt. 
1578) contains the graves of the dukes of Gruben- 
hagen, and there are also a line town-hall, baths, 
largo grain-stores, and cotton, woollen, and linen 
factories. Pop. 6435. — OSTETOiDE, in East Prussia, 
on the Drewenz, 77 miles NK, of Thom, has a 
castle of the Teutonic knights (1270) and iron 
manufactures. Pop. 7123. 

©Stiil, a city of Lalium, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, 14 miles SW. of Rome. It is said to have 
been founded by Ancus Martins, and was regarded 
as the oldest 'Roman colony. It first acquired 
importance, from its salt-works, and afterwards as 
the port where the Sicilian, Sardinian, and African 
corn shipped for Rome was landed ; but its name 
first occurs during the second Punic war. It was 
long; too, the principal station of the Roman navy ; 
but its harbour was exceedingly bad, and gradually 
the entrance became silted up, so that vessels were 
compelled to discharge their cargoes in the open 
roadstead. At length, towards the middle of the 
1st century A.D., the Emperor Claudius dug a new 
harbour or basin, 2 miles to the north, and con- 
nected it with the Tiber by a canal. It was named 
the P i ortas Augusti, and around it soon sprang up 


a new town called Partus Ostimsis, Pori us Vrhh 
Portus llomw, and often simply Partus. Yet it 
was nob till nearly the close of the Roman empiie 
that the prosperity of Ostia as a city began to 
decline. It was, however, a mere ruin in S30 
when Gregory IV. founded a village— the modem 
Ostia — half a mile above the ancient one, whose 
100 inhabitants still carry on the manufacture of 
salt. The ruins of Ostia extend for a mile and a 
half along the Tiber, and are nearly a mile in 
breadth. Excavations were commenced in 1783 
and have been carried on systematically since 185o' 
See Mithras. 

Ostiaks. or Ostyars, a Ural-Altaic people 
living along the lower course of the river Ob in 
western Siberia, where they struggle against 
chronic poverty, drunkenness, frequently famine 
to get a living by fishing and hunting fur-bearing 
animals. They dwell in wretched and very duty 
lnits, eat flesh raw, use hows and arrows, anil 
weapons of hone and stone ; and are still in great 
part heathens. They are decreasing in numbers, 
and are estimated now at 27,000. Their language 
belongs to the Finnish division. 

Ostinou, or Eastmen. Sec Northmen. 
©stracion. See Cofekh-eisii, 

Ostracism, a right exercised by the people of 
Athens of banishing for a time any person whose 
services, rank, or wealth appeared to be dangerous 
to the liberty of his fellow-citizens, or inconsistent 
with their political equality. It was not a punish- 
ment for any particular crime, but rather a pre- 
cautionary measure to remove such leaders as weie 
obviously exorcising a dangerous ascend- 
ency in the state. Ostracism was intro- 
duced by Cleisthcnes about the beginning 
of the 0th century I), 0., after the expul- 
sion of the Pi. sis Li atiihe. The people were 
annually asked by the Prytanes if they 
wished to exercise this right, and if they 
did a public assembly (ccclesiu) was held, 
and each citizen bail opportunity of de- 
positing, in a place appointed for the pur- 
pose, a potsherd {ostruhou, also ‘oyster- 
shell ’ ) or small earthen tablet, on which 
was written the name of the person for whose 
banishment lie voted. Six thousand votes were 
necessary for the banishment of any person ; but 
the greatest men of Athens — Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, Aristides, f’imon, and Alcibiades — were 
subjected to this treatment. The banishment was 
at first for ten years, hut the period was afterwards 
restricted to fivo. Property and civil rights or 
honours remained unaffected by it. Alcibiades 
succeeded in obtaining the final abolition of ostra- 
cism, of which, however, Plutarch and Aristotle 
speak as a necessary political expedient, and its 
utility lias been very ably defended in modern times 
by Grote {History of Greece, vol. iv.). 
Ostracoda. Roe Cypris, Crustacea. 
Ostrich ( Strulhio ), a genus of birds which was 
once included with the cassowaries, emu, rhea, and 
apteryx in a distinct order, tlieRatitie, hut which is 
probably bettor regarded as forming a family apart, 
FUrbringer thus places it ; its nearest allies appear 
to bo the rheas of South America, There seem to be 
two species of ostrich — viz. Struthio camehM and S. 
molybdophancs ; the differences which distinguish 
them are not great. The ostrich is the largest exist- 
ing bird, vouching a height of from six to eight feet. 
As' in the other ‘ strnthious ’ birds ( = Ratitre), the 
wings are somewhat rudimentary and quite useless 
as organs of flight ; but the bird spreads them out 
when running, and they appear to act as saiis.^ The 
breastbone or stornum has no keel — that is, no 
median ridge to which the great pectoral muscles 
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in other birds aie mi largelv attached ; in the ostrich 
these pectoral muscles aie hut slightly developed, 
which fact is of couise in relation to its small wing. 
The absence of the sternal keel was the chief reason 
which led to the association of all the stmthious 
birds into one order, and the name of this order — 
Ratitiu— emphasised the character, signifying raft- 
like, as opposed to Caiinatte or keeled. The ostrich 
is now confined to Afiica, Arabia, and Syria, hut 
the discovery of its fossil remains in India indicate 
that it formerly had a much wider range. 

The ostrich shuns the presence of man, but is 
often tu he seen in near pioximity to herds of zebras, 
quaggas, giraffes, antelopes, and other quadrupeds. 
It is gregaiions, although the iloeLs of ostriches are 
not generally very large. It i» polygamous, one 



Ostrich ( titruthio caindub). 


male usually appropriating to himself, when he can, 
from two to seven females, which seem to make 
their nest in common, scooping a mere hole in the 
sand for this purpose. Eaeli female is supposed to 
lay about ten eggs. The eggs are all placed on end 
in the nest, which often contains a large number, 
whilst around it eggs are generally to he found, 
scattered on the sand. Concerning these, it has 
been supposed that they aie intended for the fowl 
of the young birds before they are able to go in 
quest of other food ; an improbable notion, not 
supported by evidence. It seems at least as likely 
that these scattered eggs are laid by females wait- 
ing whilst the nest is occupied by another, and that 
they are lost to the ostriches, and no more regarded. 
Contrary to a very generally received opinion, the 
ostrich does not leave her eggs to he hatched 
entirely by the heat of the sun ; nor is it the case, 
as has been alleged, that the male only incubates. 
Both parents give their assistance in the task of 
watching the eggs. The male and female sit alter- 
nately on the eggs for six weeks ; the cock sitting ail 
the night, but the female helping in the daytime. 

The ostrich feeds exclusively on vegetable sub- 
stances, its food consisting in great paid of grasses 
and tlieir seeds ; so that its visits are much dreaded 
by the cultivators of tlie soil in the vicinity of its 
haunts, a flock of ostriches soon playing terrible 
liavoo with a field of corn. The ostrich swallows 
large stones, as small birds swallow grains of sand, 
to aid the gizzard in the trituration of the food; 
and in confinement it has often been known to 
swallow very indiscriminately whatever came in 
354 


the May — pieces of iron, bricks, glass, old shoe'*, 
cojipei coins, &e. Its instincts do not .suffice to 
pievent it from swallowing veiy unsuitable things; 
copper coins Mere fatal in one instance, and a 
piece of a parasol in another. 

The speed of the ostrich, when it first sets out, is 
supposed to lie not le-s than sixty miles an hour ; 
hut it does not seem to he capable of keeping up 
this speed for a long time. It is successfully hunted 
by men on hor-ehack, ulio take advantage of its 
habit of running in a curve, instead of a straight 
line, so that the hunter known how to proceed in 
order to meet it and get within shot. It is often 
killed in South Africa by men who envelop them- 
selves in ostrich-skins, and, cleverly imitating the 
manners of the ostrich, approach it near enough 
for tlieir purpose, without exciting its alarm, and 
sometimes kill one after another with tlieir poisoned 
airows. The strength of the ostrich is such that it 
can easily carry two men on its hack. Its voice 
is deep and hollow, not easily distinguished, ex- 
cept bj a practised ear, from the roar of the lion ; 
hut it more frequently makes a kind of cackling, 
and, when enraged and striking violently at an 
adversary, lihses very loudly. The llesh of the 
ostrich is not unpalatable when it is young, hut 
rank and tough wfien old. It is generally believed 
to have been prohibited as unclean to the .lews 
(Lev. xi. 1G), although the name is translated awl 
in the English Bible. There are frequent references 
to it in the Old Testament. 

The eggs of the ostrich, which aie white or 
yellowish white in colour, are much esteemed as an 
article of food by the rude natives of Africa, and 
are acceptable even to European travellers and 
colonists. Each egg weighs about three pounds, 
and is thus equal to about two dozen ordinary hen’s 
eggs. The egg is usually dressed by being set up- 
right on a lire, and stirred about with a forked 
stick, inserted through a hole in the upper end. 
The thick and strong shell is applied to many uses, 
hut particularly is much employed by the South 
African tribes for water-vessels. The* reader will 
probably recollect the interesting plate in Living- 
stone’s Travels of women tilling ostrich-shells with 
water. In taking ostrich-eggs from the nest the 
South African is careful not to touch any with the 
hand, hut uses a long stick to draw them out, that 
the birds may not detect the smell of the intruder, 
in which case' they M-ould forsake the nest ; whilst 
otherwise they will return, and lay more eggs. 
The long plumes of the ostrich have been highly 
valued for ornamental purposes from very early 
times, and continue to lie a considerable aiticle 
of commerce (see below; also Feathers ). The 
ostrich is often to he seen in Britain in con- 
finement, and readily becomes quite tame and 
familiar, although still apt to he violent towards 
strangeis. Great numbers were exhibited in the 
public spectacles by some of the Roman emperors ; 
and the brains of ‘many ostriches were sometimes 
presented in a single dish, as at the table of Helio- 
galialus. See the articles CASSUtVAKY, Emu, 
Rhea ; also zEpyornis, Dinobnis. 

Ostrich-farming. — Although there were iso- 
lated attempts in 1864, the domestication of the 
ostrich in South Africa, for the sake of its plumage, 
dates from about 1867, and so rapidly had the 
industry grown that in 18S0 about £8,000,000 of 
capital was employed, and the value of feathers 
exported was over £800,000. The French have 
also made attempts in the same dilection in 
Algiers ; featheis are exported from Tripoli ; there 
are lame birds kept in Egypt; while birds have 
been imported into Australia liy the Melbourne 
Acclimatisation Society, and a shipment was made 
from Capetown to Buenos Ayres in 1S82. Suc- 
cessful experiments in ostrich-farming have also 
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been made in several place* in California. Mr Kin- 
near of Beaufort- West, anil Mr Arthur Douglass of 
Heallierton Towers, near Graliainstown, were two 
pioneers in ostrich-farming. Large fortunes were 
made in Lhe early days of the industry, when 
feathers were worth .£100 per 111., the pinnies of 
one bird sometimes fetching £23. As much as 
£400 or even £500 have heen paid for a good pair 
of breeding birds, and chicles newly out of the egg 
have fetched £10 each. As the supply became 
greater than the demand a pair of ostriches might 
not bring more than £12, and the plumes of an 
ostrich about 30s. for one plucking. The beautiful 
white plumes so highly prized by ladies all over 
the world grow in the ends of the wings of the 
male birds. A good bird in his prime will yield from 
twenty to forty of these, besides a few black feathers 
also from the wings. The tail-feathers are not 
nearly so valuable nor so beautiful. The plumes of 
the hen from her wing-tips are generally spotted 
and decked with gray, and are called feminines. 
Horn 120 to 130 good feathers go to a pound : they' 
are always thus sold by weight. Ostrieh-fanuers 
either may buy the young birds from the breeders 
when from four to twelve months old, keen them 
for the sake of their feathers, and sell them as 
breeding birds when they are four years of age; or 
they may give their attention to breeding birds 
only, helling the young as they are hatched or when 
they me a few months old ; or they may breed and 
farm for themselves. Where artificial incubators 
are in use the eggs are removed from the nest as 
soon ns laid. Till a year old _ birds are usually 
treated as chicks, anil fed with 1 lb. ouch of 
wheat, bar-ley, or Jvadir corn ; when the weather 
is wet they must he put under cover. After 
this aye they may he put in a fenced camp, 
with ten acres to each bird, and left to shift for 
themselves. Slill, they need to be watched For two 
years, as they sulfur much from parasites. There 
may be a fortnightly muster, ami a stock-hook kept, 
in which the days for cutting and pulling feathers 
are noted. A live-wire fenco is recommended by 
some breeders, never less than 4 feet 9 inches 
in height. The ‘ jdueking-hox ’ is a solid wooden 
box, iii which the ostrich has only room to stand. 
Thu feathers are cut before the quills are quite 
ripe ; the stumps remain for a mouth or two, and 
are then easily pulled out. Foimerly the feathers 
used to be pulled out by the roots. The first crop 
of good feathers is clipped at seven or eight months ; 
this is repeated every eight months with like result, 
till the birds take to breeding, after which it is not 
desirable to deprive them of their feathers, as they 
require them to cover the eggs on the nest. The 
bird’s plumage lias readied perfection when three 
years old, and at four years the birds have reached 
maturity. The bony body of the ostrich yields 
little or uo llesh, but the thigli makes delicious 
soup. The legs are brittle and easily broken, in 
which case the bird lias to be killed. Ostriches 
may be kept in every part of (Jape Colony 
except in the cold mountainous tablelands, but 
they thrive best iii the extensive Karroo plains, 
winch are their natural habitat, though strong- 
adult birds may thrive in o good grass country. 
They prefer a dry, warm, well-drained Karroo 
country, and the wider the range the birds can bu 
allowed the better they thrive. Their best grazing- 
grounds are where tins' soil is rich in alkalies. In 
1885 the export of feathers from the Gape of Good 
Hope amounted to 232,119 lb., of a value of 
£0(10,163; in 1889 to 147,486 lb., of a value of 
£404,091. 

See Mosentluil and Harting’u Ostriches and Ostrich- 
farming (1876) ; Douglass, Ostrich-farming in South 
Africa (1881) ; Martin’s Home Life on an Ostrich-farm 
(1R90). 


Ostl-Og", a town of Russia, in Volin nia, 176 
miles W. of Ivied'. Pop. 16,52-2, mostly Jews. 
Ostrogoths. See Gotiis. 

OstUlli, a city of South Italy, 22 miles NW. of 
Brindisi by rail. Pop. 13,199. 

Osillia, a town of Spain, 66 miles by rail ESE. 
of Seville, stands in a fertile plain on a triangular 
bill crowned by the castle of the Girons, dukes of 
O.Mma, and by a collegiate church (1534), which 
was pillaged by Soult of 5 cwt. of ancient church 
plate. Pop. 17,211. 

Oswald, St, king of Northumbria, was the son of 
the conquering Ethclfrith of Bernicia and of Aclia 
sister of the brave Edwin of Deira. He fought his 
way to the throne by the defeat, at Heavenfiehl 
near Hexham (635), of Cu-dwalla the Welsh king 
who had aided I’enda to crush Edwin at Hatfield 
two years before. Under the reign of Edwin lie 
had found .shelter in Scotland, and been converted 
to Christianity at Ilii or Iona ; and now, when lie 
was bailed king by Mho whale of Northumberland, 
lie established Christianity with the help of St 
Aid an, who settled on Holy Island. Oswald was 
acknowledged as over-lord by all the kingdoms 
save those subject to Peuda. He fell lighting 
against his enemy at Maserlield (Oswestry) in 642. 

Oswego, a port of entry and capital of Oswego 
comity, New York, is situated at the mouth of 
Oswego lliver (here crossed by three bridges), on 
Lake Ontario, at the extremity of the Oswego 
Canal (to Syracuse, 35 miles try rail), and 326 
miles by rail N\V. of New York City. It is a 
handsome city, with wide streets, and a United 
SLfttes government building, court-house, city hall, 
state armoury, Ac. It is the principal port on 
the lake, with a breakwater, a dozen largo eleva- 
tors, and 4 miles of wharves, and carries on a brisk 
trade. The river falls here 34 feet, and the 
abundant water-power is utilised in Hour-mills, 
knitting-mills, Ac. Oswego starch and eorn-lloiu- 
are as well known in Europe as in America. Pop. 
(1880)21,116. 

Oswego Test, a name given to several species 
of Monarda, particularly ill. purpurea, M. didymu, 
and M. kit/ Miami, natives of North America, because 
of the occasional use of an infusion of the dried leaves 
as a beverage. They belong to the natural order 
Labiate-, somewhat resemble mints in appearance, 
and have an agreeable odour, The infusion is said 
to be useful in intermitlents and as a stomachic. 
Some other species of Monarda are used in the same 
way, and tire three species named are not uncom- 
monly cultivated in gardens for ornament. 

Oswestry, a thriving market-town and muni- 
cipal borough (1397) of Shropshire, 18 miles NW. 
of Shrewsbury. It lias an old parish church, restored 
in 1872 at a cost of £10,000 ; a fragment of the Nor- 
man castle of Walter Fitzalan, progenitor of the 
royal Stewarts; and a 15th-century grammar- school, 
rebuilt in 1810 and enlarged in 1863-78. Railway 
workshops were established in 1865, and sewerage 
and water works constructed in 1866. Oswestry 
derives its name from St Oswald (q.v.), who was 
slain here. In 1844 it was captured by the parlia- 
mentarians. Pop. (1851) 4817; (1881) 7847. See 
works by Price (1815) and Cfttlirall (1855). 

Osyinsuulyas. the name of a great king of 
Egypt, mentioned by Diodorus and Strabo, who 
reigned, according to these authors, as the 27th suc- 
cessor of Sesostris. He is said to have distinguished 
himself by his victories, to have invaded Asia with 
an army of 400,000 men and 20,000 cavalry, and 
to have conquered the Bactrians, who had been 
rendered tributary to Egypt by Sesostris. In honour 
of this exploit ire is said by Heeatams to have 
erected a monument which was at once a palace 
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ami a tomb, and which, under the name of (hnj- 
jn'tii'h'iott, wft-, renowned fur i I ri/e and splendotir 
in later time*. The I L\ muiideioii is generally 
believed to be represented by the extant ruins of 
the l!ame-*eum at Medinet Halm (see Tiieisi:-), 
though great difficulty has been felt in reconciling 
the descriptions of its magnificence in ancient 
writers with the dimensions of the existing relic. 
Nor can the name of OsYinanilya- he recognised 
amongst the Egyptian kings. 

the mast southern provincial district of 
New Zealand, in the South Island. Itnas one (if 
the original six pt evinces in the colony, hut since 
187G these have heen aludished and the county 
system has heen adopted. The name is said to 
he derived from the Maori Otukoii, ‘led earth.’ 
It was colonised in 1818 liy the Otago Association 
connected with the Free Church of Scotland. It is 
bounded on the N. by Canteibury and Westland, 
and on the E. and W. hy the sea. It has a coast- 
line of 400 miles, is 160 miles long hy 195 lnoad, 
the estimated area comprising 15,038,300 acres, of 
which 9 millions, chiefly in the centre and in the 
east, are tit for agriculture. Pop. (1880) 13s, 219 ; 
(1880) 158,661. Gold was discovered herein 1S01, 
and now the goldfields comprise an area of 21 
millions of acres, from which gold to the value 
of .CIS, 000, 000 had been expiated up till 18SS. 
Dunedin ( q. v. ) is the capital. .See New Zealand. 
Otalicitc. See Tahiti. 

Otalgia (Gr. of-, ‘the ear,’ and ct/gus, •pain’) 
is neuralgia of the ear. See E.Ut. 

Otnry ( Otaria), a genus of the Seal family 
( Phocithe ). See Sea-lion. 

Otcliakofl', a seaport of Russia, stands on the 
north shore of the estuary of the Dnieper, 38 miles 
EN E. of Odessa. It occupies the site or the ancient 
Alcetor, and has beside it the ruins of the once im- 
portant Greek colony of Olbia. In 1492 the khan 
of the Crimea built ‘here a strong fortress, which 
was taken hy the Russians under Miinuieh in 1737, 
recovered in' 1738, and again captured after a long 
siege hy Potemkin in 178.8, and definitively annexed 
hy Russia. After it had been bombarded by the 
Allied ileut in 1855 the Russians demolished the 
fortifications. In 1837 a ship-canal was opened 
here, which makes the estuary of the ling and 
Dnieper much more easily accessible to large ships. 
Pop. 6977. 

Otlmuill, or Osman I., snmained Ahyhazi 
(‘the conqueror ’ ), the founder of the Ottoman 
(Turkish) power, was horn in llithynia in 1239, 
and, ou the overthrow of the sultanate of Ieoniuni 
in 1299 hy the Mongols, seized upon a portion of 
Bitliynia. Then he forced the passes of Olympus, 
took possession of the territory of Nietea, except 
the town of that name, and gradually subdued a 
great part of Asia Minor, and so became the founder 
of the present Turkish empire. From Ids name are 
derived the terms Ottoman and Osuianli as synonyms 
for the Turks. See Turkey. 

othmau, third calif. See Calif. 

Otlio, Marcus Salvius, Roman emperor for 
the first three months of 69 A.n., was descended 
from an ancient Etruscan family, and was horn in 
32 a.d, He was a favourite companion of Nero, 
who sent him as governor to Lusitania for his re- 
fusal to divorce his beautiful wife, Poppiea Sabina. 
Here he remained ten years, and ruled with wisdom 
and moderation. He joined Gallia in his revolt 
against Nero (68), but, disappointed in his hope of 
being proclaimed Gallia’s successor, marched at the 
head of a small hand of soldiers to the forum, where 
he was proclaimed emperor, and Gallia was slain. 
Otlio was recognised as emperor over all the Roman 
possessions, with the exception of Germany, where 


a large army was -tutioned under Vitelline, xihirh 
at once began to march mi Italy under the com- 
mand of the lieutenants Yalen-. and Cmcina. Otho 
showed vigour in his prcpaiations, hut his foieex 
were completely defeated aftei an obstinately fought 
battle near lledriaeum. Next day, though things 
were still far from desperate, Otho set his house in 
older, and then stabbed himself, 16th April 69. 

Otlio I., or Otto the Great, son of the 
Emperor Henry I. of Germany, was hum in 912, 
and was, on the death of bis father in 936, formally 
crowned king of tire Germans. His reign was one 
succession of eventful and generally triumphant 
wars, in the course of which lie brought many tur- 
bulent tribes under subjection, acquired and main- 
tained almost supreme power in Italy, where lie 
imposed laws with equal success on the kings nf 
Loinhanly and the popes at Rome, consolidated 
the disjointed powei of the Geiimm emperors, and 
established Christianity at many different points 
in the .Scandinavian and Slavonic lands, which lay 
beyond the circuit of his own jurisdiction. He died 
in 973. 

Otis, J ames, American statesman, was born at 
West Barnstable, Massachusetts, 5th February 
1725, giaduated at Htuvnid in 1743, practised law, 
and became a leader of the Boston bar. He was 
advocate-general in 1706, when the revenue officers 
demanded his assistance in obtaining front the 
superior court general seaicdi-wanauts allowing 
them Lo enter any man’s house in quest of smuggled 
goods. Otis, however, refused, resigned his posi- 
tion, and appeared for the people! and ids speech, 
which took five hours in Helix ery, produced a great 
impression — John Adams afterwards declared that 
‘ the child Independence xvas then and there born.’ 
When the writs were granted, hy the direction of 
the home authorities, in 1761, Otis was elected to 
the Massachusetts assembly ; and lie afterwards 
was prominent in firm resistance to the revenue 
acts. In 1769 he was savagely beaten hy some 
revenue officers and others, and as a result of a 
sword-cut on the head lie lost his reason. On 23tl 
May 1783 he was killed hy lightning. The publica- 
tion on which his fame chiefly rests is Tito Rights 
of the, Colonies Asserted tnttl Proved (1764), a 
powerful and fearless defence of their right to 
control their own public expenditure. See the Life 
by W, Tudor ( Boston, 1823). 

Otitis, inflammation of the tympanic cavity of 
the ear. .See Ear. 

otlcy, a market-town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the right hank of the Wliarfe, and 
at the north base of Utley C'lievin (925 feet), 10 
miles NW. of Leeds. Its chuieh, restored in 1868- 
09, is mainly Perpendicular, but has fragments of 
Saxon and Norman work; and there are also a 
court-house (1875), a mechanics’ institute (1869), 
and a grammar-school (1602). Machine-making is 
the principal industry, xvitli worsted and leather 
manufactures. Pop. (1801)4422; (1881)6866, 

Otocyon. See Do«. 

Otoliths. See Ear, VoL IV. p. 157 ; Fishes, 
p. 652. 

Otorrlicea, a purulent or niuco-punileiit dis- 
charge from tlie external ear. See Ear. 

Otranto (the ancient Hydruntum), a town in 
the extreme south-east of Italy, 29 miles hy rail 
SE. of Lecoe, and on tlie Strait of Otranto, 45 
miles from tlie coast of Albania on tlie opposite 
side. During the later period of tlie. Roman 
empire, and all through tlie middle ages, it was 
tlie chief port of Italy on the Adriatic, whence 
passengers took ship for Greece — having in this 
respect supplanted the famous Brundusium of 
earlier times ; hut its port is now in decay. In 
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1480 it was taken by the Turks. At the present 
clay its castle, which gives the title of Horace Wal- 
pole’s well-known story, is in the same condition as 
its port. The town is the seat of an archbishop, 
and has a cathedral, restored after the siege by 
the Turks, with fine mosaics and an ancient crypt. 
Pop. 1893. In the province of Lecce (fbimerly 
ealled Terra di Otranto) many Albanians have 
long been settled. For the Ihtke of Otranto, see 
FouCHli. 

Otta'va Itima. See Mhtkk. 

Ott awa, one of the largest rivers of British 
North America, rises nearly 300 miles due north of 
Ottawa city. Hows west to Lake Temiseamingue, 
some 300 miles, and thence 400 miles south-east, 
and falls into the Ht Lawienec by two mouths, 
which form the island of Montreal. Its drainage 
basin has an area variously estimated nl from 00,000 
tu 80,000 sip m. liming its course it sometimes 
contracts to 40 or 50 yaids; elsewhere it widens 
into numerous lakes of considerable size. It is fed 
by many important tributaries, the chief of which 
are the Pelewawa, Ronnecherc, Madawaska, anil 
Ilideau on the right, and the Gonlonge, (latineau, 
and Rivieres tin Lievie and du Noril on the left 
side. These, with the Ottawa itself, form (he 
means of transit for perhaps the largest lumber 
trade in the world. The passage of timber over 
falls and rapids has been greatly facilitated by 
the construction of dams and slides. Bee next 
article. 

Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion of Canada, 
is situated upon the south bank of the Ottawa 





Oamuliftn Parliament Buildings, Ottawa — The Main Building. 

River, 120 miles from its influx info the St Law- Canada Pai 
renco at Montreal. The river Ottawa drains a vast governed In 
stretch ol country as far north-west as Lake Nipis- are high, £ 
sing and beyond; all the lumber-products of this climate, are 
district, as well as all the local trade, are carried The city we 
down to Ottawa, to the point at which the river century by 
forms the splendid Cliaiicliere Falls (200 yards wide Massaclmse 
and 40 feet high). These falls, above which a sus- near the Cl 
pension bridge spans the river, supply the motive- he founded 
power for the numerous lumber-mills, flour-mills, habitants, i 
factories, flee. To the east of the city the river the lumber 
Rideau forms a second fall, which, although in- which Otto’ 
ferior to the Chaudibre, supplies further motive- one Sparks, 


power. The Ilideau Canal, which was made in 
1827, passes through the centre of the city and 
affords connect ion with the Ilideau Lakes, anil so 
with the great lakes beyond. Opposite the’eity to 
the north-easi , the Gatineau River joins the Ottawa 
and affords further lumbering facilities. A "few 
miles to the east, the Du Lievre River opens up 
a rich phosphate country, which is being much 
worked. The industries of Ottawa are mostly con- 
nected with lumber. In the winter thousands of 
men are engaged in cutting timliei and drawing it 
to the streams, and in the spring the freshets cam- 
down to the mills the rafts, on which the men who 
cut it live and labour during the passage. The 
cut of timber in the Ottawa’ Valley in 1889 was 
estimated at 720,000,000 feet. Flour, iron waves 
bricks, leather, and matches sire, however, manu- 
factured. The exports of the city in 1 889 amounted 
to .¥3,002,, II 8, the imports to Si, 984,928. 

The parliamentary buildings, constructed in the 
Italian Gothic style after IHOO, when the Prince of 
"Wales laid the foundation-stone, are placed on a 
noble liluifon the hank of the Ottawa. These struc- 
tures, including the handsome library building and 
the Victoria Tower (180 feet high), cost altogether 
about ii®, 000, 000. The residence of the governor- 
general— an old-fashioned, ugly building, called 
Rideau Ilall — is situated about a mile from the 
city. The post-office, city hall, hanks, anil tele- 
graph-ofliees are all of stone and handsomely built. 
The churches arc numerous,, hut not splendid in 
architecture. Ottawa is the place of icsidenee of 
the bishop of Ontario (Church of England), and of 
the lloman Catholic bishop of Ottawa, who has, a 
cathedral here. The Roman 
Catholics have separate 
schools ; the Protestants 
attend almost universally the 
public schools. There are a 
normal school and a collegiate 
institute, both public, anil a 
very large college conducted 
by the Oblate Fathers ; be- 
sides a ladies’ college, a musi- 
cal academy, and an art 
school, A well-equipped 
geological museum and the 
parliamentary library, with 
140,000 volumes, add to the 
educational advantages of 
the city. There are several 
hospitals and a variety of 
homes for the poor. Besides 
the riveis and canals already 
mentioned, Ottawa stands 
on the Canada Pacific Rail- 
way', which runs along the 
north hank of the Ottawa 
from Montreal and crosses by 
a bridge into Ottawa ; whilst 
the Grand Trunk Railway 
and the Canada Atlantic 
Railway connect the city 
lain Building. with the Intercolonial Rail- 

way' on the east, and with the 
Canada Pacific Transcontinental line. Ottawa is 
governed by' a mayor and corporation. _ The taxes 
are high, and the streets, partly owing to the 
climate, are bad; but the city is generally healthy. 
The city was begun in the last years of the IStli 
century by a settler named Wright, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, who built himself a residence 
near the Chaudibre, and called the village which 
he founded Hull, Hull now contains 12,000 in- 
habitants, mainly French -Canadians, engaged in 
the lumber trade. The southern bank lots, on 
which Ottawa now stands, were sold by' Wright to 
one Sparks, who took them reluctantly' in payment 
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for labour. In 1823 Colonel By was sent by the 
British got eminent to smvey the Kiileau Canal. 
The construction of the canal ( 1827 ) stimulated the 
settlement, which was called llytown. In 1S34 its 
name was changed to Ottawa, and the town was 
created a city. In 1861 the population was 13,000; 
in 1871, 21,345 ; in 1881, 27,412; and in 1S91 it 
was estimated at 85,000 (about one-half Roman 
Catholics) ; to these may he added about 15,001) in 
adjoining villages and suburbs. In 1S38 Ottawa 
was chosen as the administrative capital of Canada. 
The first parliament met here in 1S65. 

Ottawa, ( 1 ) capital of La Salle county, Illinois, | 
at the confluence of the Fox and Illinois rivers, 
which aie here crossed by live bridges, S2 miles by 
rail WSW. of Chicago. It has a mineral spring 
rich in bromine and iodine, .six glass-furnaces, and 
manufactures of l!rmr, cutlery, tiles, fireproofing, 
organs, and pianos. Pop. 7834.— (2) Capital of 
Franklin county, Kansas, on the Osage River 
(crossed here by two bridges), 68 miles by rail SW. 
of Kansas City. It contains a college, a foundry, 
and railway-shops, and manufactures flour, furni- 
ture, carriages, and soap. Pop. 6620. 

OttCl’ ( Lutrn n/ir/aris), an aquatic carnivore 
in the family Musteluhv, which also includes the 
badgers and weasels. It is type of a widely dis- 
tributed genus with about twenty reputed species, 
like one another in their diving and swimming 
lowers, in their Ash-diet, in the webbing of the 
eet, and in the brown colour of the short, close 
fur. In the common species, distributed through 
Europe and Asia, the body may attain a length of 
2i feet, and the tail half as much ; the head is broad 
and flat, with short, rounded ears ; the blunt snout 
hears lateral slit-like nostrils, closed during diving ; 
the long body is covered with beautiful chestnut 
fur ; the legs are very short, hut strong ; the feet 



Fig. 1.— Otter ( Lutra vuljaris). 


are clawed as well as webbed. The otter lives in a 
hole by the stream side, and feeds especially on 
fish, but also on small mammals, birds, frogs, cray- 
fishes, &c. In strength ami agility, keen scent 
and healing, and general astuteness it deserves a 
high rank among mammals. Its life is .solitary 
except at the pairing season in spring, after which 
the female gives birth to three or four blind young, 
which she guards with great care till they are able 
to look after themselves. Being very destructive 
to fishes, the otter lias been much hunted, ami is 
now rare where it once abounded. Izaak Walton 
gives a lively description of an otter-hunt, and tells 
ns that the ‘ fish-beast will walk upon land some- 
times five or six, or ten miles in a night,’ that ‘ he 
devours much fish, and kills and spoils much 
more,’ that ‘lie can smell a fish in the water one 
hundred yards from him,’ that ‘his skin is worth 
ten shillings to make gloves,’ while ‘ his stones are 
good against the Falling-sickness.’ The flesh is 


tasty, and, being for practical pnipo-es that of a 
‘fi-h,’ is allowed during fasts. The ,uiung may 
he tamed and used for fish-catching. 

Among the otliei species the mo't remarkable 
is the large L. siiiidhuchii, from Demerara and 
Surinam ; while of lelated geneia the most striking 
is the Sea-utter ( Enhydra lutris), fiom the Nmtli 
Pacilic. This is a powerful otter, sometimes 4 feet 
long and 90 lb. in weight, with massive nmlais, by 
which it is said to crush molluscs and crab-, as well 



Fig. 2.— Sca-ottei ( Eithyihn li'tris). 


as fish. Its fur is valuable, and the animal is 
consequently becoming rare. Stellei, who was 
shipwrecked on Behring Island in the middle of 
the 18th century, lias beautifully pictured the life 
of this interesting otter, but its habits have now- 
become much more shy and wary, and measures 
have had to he taken to prevent its extermination. 
The most common otter of North America is I. 
canadensis, much larger than the European species, 
and ranging throughout the continent, though rare 
in settled districts. 

Otter-hunting is practised in the early morning, 
and at a season when all other hunting is drawing 
to a close. The huntsmen are armed with speais ; 
and the true otter-hound, seen best in the Carlisle 
pack, is a hold, hardy, rough-coated dog, nearly 
two feet high at the shoulder. Foxhounds me 
sometimes used. 

Ottcrlnuil, a small -village in Redesdale, 
Northumberland, about 16 nines south of the 
Border, and 32 miles from Newcastle, on the henly 
uplands a little to the west of which was fought, 
during the moonlit night of 19th August 138S, 
what Froissart calls ‘the hardest and most obsti- 
nate battle that was ever fought. ’ Of a Scottish 
annv of 50,000 men which had mustered ou the 
Border, the greater part invaded England by 
Carlisle, while 2000 foot and 300 lancers under the 
Earls of Douglas, Dunbar, and Moray remained to 
carry fire and sword through Northumberland and 
Durham. On the march back, laden with spoil, 
they lay three days before Newcastle, and in one 
of the frequent passages of arms that occurred 
Douglas carried away Hotspur’s pennon, and 
declared that lie would plant it on his castle of 
Dalkeith. ‘Bv God, Earl of Douglas,’ said Hot- 
spur, ‘ you shall not even hear it out of Northum- 
berland.’ The Scots marched up Redesdale, and, 
after failing in an attempt on Otterlmrn Tower, 
by the desire of Douglas entrenched themselves on 
a hill slope near, the. exact site of which is some- 
what uncertain, in order to give Percy an oppor- 
tunity of coming to claim his pennon. The 
chivalrous Hotspur hastened after them with 600 
horse and over 8000 foot, and came up while the 
Scots were at supper, whereupon a desperate hand- 
to-hand fight at once began. Douglas was greatly 
overmatched in numbers, and, seeing his men forced 
hack, grasped liis pondeious mace in both hands 
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ami hawed a way before him until lie was home 
down mortally wounded by tin oe spear-thrusts. 
To some of his kinsmen anxiously asking how he 
did, Ilmne of Godscroft tells us the dying hero 
made answer, ‘I do well, dying as my predecessors 
have done before ; not in a bed of languishing sick- 
ness, but in the field. These things I require of 
you as my last petitions : first that yo keep my 
death close both from our own folk and from the 
enemy ; then that ye suffer not my standard to he 
lost, or cast down ; and last, that ye avenge my 
death, and lmry me at Melrose with my father. 
If I could hope for these tilings, I should die with 
the greater contentment ; for long since I heard a 
prophecy that a dead man should win a Hold, and 
I hope in God it shall he 1.’ Towards morning the 
Scots gained a complete victory, losing 300 men, 
while the English lost 18S0, _ and among the 
prisoners both Hotspur and his brother Ralph, 
The Scottish ballad of ‘ Olterlmrn ’ is almost as 
historical as Fioissart’s glowing nanative ; the 
English ‘ Hal lad of (llievy Chase ’ is a glorious 
effort of the imagination, which still stirs a modern 
reader, as it did h>ii Philip Sidney, more than the 
blast of a trumpet, See Robert White’s mono- 
graph, llis/or// of the Jhit/lr of Ottcrbtirn (1S57). 

Ottery St Mary, a town of Devonshire, 
on the river Otter, 11 miles { Ui by rail) E. of 
Exeter. Twice the scene of a great conflagration, 
in 1767 and I860, it retains its maguilieenfc collegi- 
ate church, a reduced copy of the cathedral of 
Exeter (ipv. ), with the only other trnnseptal 
towers in Engl, uni. Begun about 1260 by Bishop 
Bronescombe, it is Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular in style, and was restored by Butter- 
field in 18-19-50. The old King’s Grommar--eIiool 
was demolished in 188*1. Alexander Barclay was 
a priest here; Coleridge (cpv.) was a native ; and 
‘ Havering’ in Pnulninin is Ottery St diary, the 
Devonshire residence of Tliaekoiay’s stepfather. 
Silk shoe-laces, handkerchiefs, and Iloniton lace 
are manufactured. Pop. (1851) 253*1; (1881)2924. 
Otto. See Otho, 

Otto, or Attar, of Roses is the volatile oil 
or otto of the petals of some species of rose, 
obtained by aqueous distillation, and highly prized 
as a perfume. It is a nearly colourless or Jight- 
yellow crystalline solid at temperatures below 80° 
I 1 ’., liquefying a little above that temperature. 
It is imported from the East, where in the Balkan 
Peninsula, Syria, Persia, and India roses are 
cultivated to a considerable extent for its sake. 
It is probable that, the oriental otto is the produce 
of more than one species of Rose (q.v.); it is un- 
certain wliat species is cultivated in some of the 
localities most celebrated for it, but Ilusa dinnits- 
enut is known to be so employed in the north of 
India, and a kind of otto is sometimes obtained by 
the makers of rose-water from Horn cent i folia in 
Europe. Gliazipur, near Benares, is celebrated for 
its rose-gardens, which surround the town, and are 
in reality fields occupied l>y rows of low rose-bushes, 
extending over 100 acres. Cashmere is noted for 
its extensive manufacture of otto, as are also the 
neighbourhoods of Shiraz and Damascus. Kezanlilc 
is the centre of the rose-gi owing district in the Bal- 
kans, which is 40 miles long ; liosa moschata affords 
the chief supply. The gathering is commenced on 
the third year, and is carried on chieily iu May and 
June. About 7200 lb. of petals are required to pro- 
duce 2J llj. of otto, or about the gathering of 2J 
acres. The pure essence fetches from £16 to £18 
the pound, and the annual product in Roumelia 
may he £80,000 in good seasons. The French per- 
fumers buy the first quality, Austria and America 
the second. In the south of France about 30 
million pounds of roses are gathered annually for 


oil distillation at about 2s. 3d. per lb. Aceoulini! 
to some calculations, 250 to 300 lb. of rose-petals 
are required there to prodnee an ounce of otto by 
ordinal y distillation. To procure the otto, the 
rose-petals are usually distilled with about twice 
their weight of water, and the produce exposed to 
the cool night-air in open vessels, from which the 
thin film of otto is skimmed with a feather in the 
morning. Otto is said to have been first procured 
by what may he called an accidental distillation 
of rose-petals exposed with water to the heat of the 
sun, and to have been found floating on the mu face 
of the water; it is still sometimes obtained in 
India by such a process. It is said to lie also 
obtained by dry distillation of rose-petals at a low 
temperature. During the distillation of rose-petals 
a small quantity of a solid volatile oil comes over, 
which crystallises and Boats on the water in the 
receiver; this is sometimes c.alled Englidt Oil of 
Posen. Otto of roses is not unfrcqrienlly adul- 
terated with geranium-oil, sandalwood-oil^ oil of 
rhodium, Ac. It is much used for making hair-oil, 
a drop of iL being enough to impart a pleasant 
odour to a considerable quantity ; olive-oil scented 
by a few drops of otto is often sold under the name 
of otto of roses. It is also used in making lavender- 
water and other perfumes. The odour of otto itself 
is too poweiful to he altogether pleasant, and 
frequently gire.s headache, Another method of 
obtaining the srnii of roses is described in the 
article Perfumery. Olto of roses is a mixtiue 
of two volatile or essential oils ; the one solid at 
ordinary temperatures, and the other liquid. The 
solid oil of roses (rose camphor, sluaropleu of oil 
of roses) ] loss esses of itself very little odour. Tim 
liquid oil of roses ( elcoptime of oil of roses) is a very 
fragrant liquid. The otto of roses may lie regardetl 
as a solution of one part of the solid oil in two 
parts of the liquid. Medicines are occasionally 
perfumed by otto of roses, and it, is sometimes 
added to unguents and spirit-washes. 

Ottoman Empire. See Turkey. 

Ottrelite, a silicate of alumina with protoxides . 
of iron and manganese and water. It occurs in 
the form of thin hexagonal plates or tables in 
certain more or less metamorphosed slates, which 
are hence termed Ottrclitc-dute. 

©ttlim'wn, capital of Wapello county, Iowa, on 
both sides of the Des Moines River, 75 miles by lail 
AY. by N. of Burlington, in Hie heart of the state’s 
bituminous coalfields, The residence portion ex- 
tends along the high blnffs. A number of railways 
meet here ; the general passenger depOfc cost 
§125,000. Extensive dams concentrate the river’s 
waler- power; and the numerous industrial works 
include planing, Hour, starch, and linseed-oil mills, 
foundries, plough, cutlery, and screen factories, 
bridge-works, cooperages, manufactories of furni- 
ture, boilers, &o., and a large pork-packing estab- 
lishment. There is a normal school here. Pop. 
(1885) 10,506. 

Otway, Thomas, one of the greatest masters of 
English tragedy, of whose life, says Dr Johnson, 
‘little is known, nor is there any part of that little 
which his biographer can take pleasure in relating. 1 
lie was born at Trotton in Sussex, March 3, 1651, 
son of the rector of AYoolbeding in that county, 
and entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a gentle- 
man-commoner iu 1009. He was a brilliant and 
impulsive youth — ‘ charming liis face was, charm- 
ing was Iris verse, ’says Diyclen, but bis life through- 
out was darkened by the shadow of misfortune. 
He made a wretched failure as an actor in Aplira 
Belm’s Forc'd Marriage in 1071, declined the church, 
and left the university without a degree in 1674, 
and next year obtained a covnetcy in a troop of 
liorse. A year later he was settled in London, and 
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had .a tame and conventional tragedy , Alcibiades, 
accepted at the Duke's Theatre, which was managed 
first by Davenant, then by Betterton. In it the 
beautiful Hr- Barry made her fir A appearance, 
and with her the liaple-s poet quickly fell in love. 
In 1676 Betterton accepted Von Carlos, a good 
tragedy in lhyme, nervous and full of pathos, 
dedicated to the Duke of York. Its jdot, like that 
of his greate-t play, he owed to the Abbe St-Ileal. 
The year after Otway translated Racine’s Titus 
and Berenice, as well as Moliere’s Cheats of Seapin. 
The intrigue between Rochester and Alia Barry 
now became more than he conld hear, and through 
the influence of the Earl of Plymouth, a college 
friend, and one of the king’s bastards, heieceived a 
cornet’s commission again, and went a-soldiering to 
Flanders. It proved a complete fiasco, and he soon 
came hack to his infatuation, miserable and unpaid, 
a butt for Rochester in hi.spoor and spiteful Session 
of the Poets. In 1678 he had produced a poor 
comedy, Friendship in Fashion; in 1679 another, 
The Soldier's Fortune, full of touches of auto 
biographic detail. He was ever improvident and 
dissipated, and his affairs b_r this time had become 
desperate, hut the death of his rival in 1680 seem- 
to have nerved him to make a brave effort to shake 
off his burden of debt. That year yielded two 
tragedies, and his one important poem, The Poet’s 
Complaint of his Muse, a rough, hut firmly drawn 
satirical portrait of himself and his principal 
enemies, Rochester, Shadwell, and Settle. Of the 
plays, the first was The Orphan, a liagedy in blank 
verse, marred by many faults in plot besides its 
radical indelicacy, hut stamped throughout with 
power and sovereign pathos, over whose central 
figure, Monimia, says Mr Gosse, perhaps more 
tears have beeu shed than over any other stage- 
heroine. The other was The History and Fall of 
Cains Marius, confessedly a kind of cento from 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet , with touches from 
Julius Ctesar. The year 1682 saw his greatest 
work, Venice Preserved, or a Plot Discovered, a 
noble masterpiece of tragic passion, admirably con- 
structed, its heroine Belvideia a delightful creation 
of almost the highest order of dramatic genius. 
The only blot upon its perfection is the comic 
passages, which M. Taine alone among critics finds 
(Shakespearian. Otway’s mistress was now at the 
height of her fame, and in the parts of Monimia 
and Belvidera had taken the town by storm. Six 
letters of his to her are extant, written apparently 
about 1682, which tell us the touching story of lus 
faith and of her cruelty, how she played with his 
passion for seven years, and at last broke his heart, 
From this time he sinks out of sight, drowned in 
dissipation, debt, and misery. He reappears again 
in 1684 with The Atheist, a 'feeble comedy, and, on 
the deatli of Charles II. in February 1GS5, with 
Windsor Castle, a poem addressed to the new king. 
But his claims were neglected, and he wore out the 
ruins of his wasted life in abject misery in a spong- 
ing-house or tavern on Tower Hill. Here lie died, 
April 14, 1685, choked, it is said, after a long fast, 
with a piece of bread, which lie had rushed m the 
eagerness of hunger to buy with a guinea given him 
by a passing stranger from whom he had begged a 
shilling. 

In 1719 a badly edited tragedy, Ilcroieh Friend- 
ship, was published as his, and Air Gosse thinks 
that, imperfect as the execution is, the plot ami 
ideas are characteristic of Otway. The best edition 
of liis works is still that by Thornton (3 vols. 1813), 
Otway owed much to Corneille, and was long 
popular in France, despite the severe and unjust 
judgment of Voltaire. His life recalls the tragic 
history of Marlowe, just a3 ills greatest play 
reminds a reader of Othello. Strong without bom- 
bast, its exquisite love-scenes between Jaffier and 


Belvidera tender without weakness, ‘it is simply,' 
"av.s Mr Go'se, ‘the greate-t tragic drama between 
Shake-peai e and Shelley. Out of the dead wa-tc* 
of the Restoration, with' all it- hustling talent and 
vain show, this one Military work of supreme genius 
arose unexpected and unimitated.’ 

See Johnson’s Lives, 'Ward's History rtf Engh h Dra- 
matic Literature (vol. ii. 1S7J), Edmund' (lode's, e-xc.l- 
lent essay in t-cientccnth Cealm’i Studies ( l'-bj), and the 
lion. Roden Noel's edition in ‘ Mermaid' s- lies (1883). 

Ouabain is a crystalline glucoride separated 
from the wood and roots of Cnnssit shimjvri, a 
plant growing on the cast coast of Africa. It i- 
intensely poisonous, a twelfth of a grain lining 
sufficient to kill a rabbit. It acts upon the heart 
in the same way that digitalis does, and lias been 
employed in medicine as a substitute for digitalis, 
ami also to lessen the violence of the paroxysms in 
hooping-cough. The Somalis make an extiact of 
the wood and root~ for an aiiow-poinou. 

Oubliette (Fr., ‘place of forgetfulness '), a 
dungeon iu which persons condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment were confined — especially a peifectly 
dark underground dungeon— into which the pris- 
oners were let down from above by ropes. 

Oiulcuarde (Audcitardc), a town of Belgium, 
oil the Scheldt, 37 miles AV. of Brussels. It Inis a 
fine ihunboyant Gothic town-hall (1533) and two 
interesting churches. Margaret of Parma was 
horn here. Pop. 5864. In 1706 Oudcnarde was 
taken by Marlborough ; and an attempt made by 
the French to retake it brought on the famous 
battle of Oudenarde, the third of Mailhorough's 
four great victories, which was gained, oil the lltli 
July 1708, with the aid of Prince Eugene, over a 
French armv under the Duke of Burgundy and 
Marshal Yillars. 

Oiulh, or Awadii, a province of British India, 
separated on the north from Nepal bv the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya, whence it gradually slopes, 
a great plain watered by the Gumti, Gogra, and 
Ilapti rivers, to the Ganges. Area, 24,246 sq, m. 
Formerly an independent cliief-coimiiissioiieinliip, 
it is now administered by the lieutenant-governor 
of the North-west Piovinces fq.v.). Pop. (1SG9) 
11,220,232; (1SS1) 1I.3S7.741 (470 to the sq. in.). 
The hulk of the inhabitants are Hindus, though 
the dominant native race for centuries has been 
Mohammedan. The Brahmans are the most 
numerous class, about one-eighth of the whole 
population. The principal towns are Lucknow 
(the capital), Faizahad, Bahraich, Shalialiad, Iiai 
Bareli, Ajodliya. Oudli is believed to have been 
one of the oldest seats of Aryan civilisation ill 
India. After being the centre of a lou*; native 
Hindu dynasty it was subjugated by the ruler 
of Ivanauj, and in 1104 was made subject to 
the Mussulman empire of Delhi. In 1732-43 it 
became virtually an independent state, and the 
dynasty of the Nawahs lasted until the annexa- 
tion of the province by the British in 1856. Dur- 
ing the mutiny of 185" Oiulh was one of the 
centres of rebellion and the scene of highly dramatic 
events. — The city of Oudh or Ajodhya lias been 
treated of under the second title. 

Oudiuot. Charles Nicolas, Duke of Reggio 
and Marshal of Fiance, was horn at Bar-le-Duc, 
Meuse, 25th April 17G7. At the age of seventeen 
he entered the army, and in the revolutionary wars 
distinguished himself in various actions with the 
Prussians and Austrians. In 1805 he obtained the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and about 
the same time received the command of ten bat- 
talions of the reserve, afterwards famous as the 
‘grenadiers Ondinot.’ At the head of this corps 
lie did good service in the Austrian campaign. He 
was present at Austerlitz and Jena, gained the 
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battle of Ostroleuka (16l.li February 1807), and 
gieatly contributed to the success of the French 
at Fried laud. He sustained his now brilliant 
reputation in the second Austrian campaign of 
1800, and was created Marshal of France and Duke 
of Reggio. In 1810 lie was charged with the occu- 
pation of Holland, was engaged in the disastrous 
Russian campaign, and subsequently took part in 
the various battles of 1818 between the French and 
the Russians and Austrians. He was one of the 
last to abandon Napoleon, hut he did so for ever, 
and spent the period known as the 1 Hundred 
Days ’ on his own estates. At the second restor- 
ation he became a minister of state, commander- 
in-chief of the royal guard anil of the national 
guard, and was created a peer of France, Grand 
Gloss of St Louis, &c. in 1828 lie commanded 
the first division of the army of Spain, and was 
for some time governor of Madrid, After the 
revolution of July 1880 Ondinofc retired to his 
estates ; lint Louis-Philippe in 1842 appointed him 
governor of the Invalides. lie died at Paris, 13th 
September 1847. See his Life by Nollet (Paris, 
1850).— His son, Charles Nicolas- Victor Oudl 
NOT, Duku of Reggio ( 1701-18(18), was a general in 
the French army. He lirst distinguished himself 
in Algeria, and Was general of the French expedi- 
tion against Rome in 1810. 

Oui<la, the pseudonym of the novelist Louise 
de L.v Eamee, who was horn about 1840, and 
spent part of her girlhood with her mother at 
Bury St Edmunds. About 1874 she was living 
in Loudon at the Langliam, and since then Flor- 
ence lias been her chief abode. She was writing 
for Colburn’s New Monthly amt Bentley's Magazine 
as early as 1861 ; and among more than a score of 
novels by her may ho mentioned Strathmore ( 1865), 
Itltilia (1867), Under Two Hugs (the best, 1868), 
Burk (1869), Folk Fttrinr (1871), Pamtrei (1873), 
Ariadne (1877), Moths (1880), Princess Xupraxinr, 
(1S84), and Qnihkroy (1880). Muscular heathenry, 
nature- woiship, and an eneyclopmdic ignorance are 
the prevailing notes of lhe.se hooks, which remind 
one of Hceiie-painting, very clever, lml wholly 
unreal. There is a dash and go about them, a 
‘glamour’ and glitter, and withal a singular 
sameness. One wearies of their brown harlots 
and blase aristocrats ; one ceases even to he 
amused with their classical and cosmopolitan 
mnlapropisms. 

Oiiistili. Bee Marmoset. 

Onlaclntu. See Oahdle-fi.sh. 

Ollktss, Walter William, portrait-painter, 
was born 2ist September 1848, at St llelier’s, 
Jersey, and educated at Victoria College, Jersey. 
He began to study art in London in 1864 ; four 
years later lirst exhibited at the Academy ; and 
became an A. R.A. 1877, an lt.A. in 1881. Of his 
portraits perhaps that of Darwin is most generally 
known on account of the very fine etching from it 
by Raj on. Air Ouless never paints a commonplace 
portrait, his work is sober and manly, and lie is 
too great a student of character to make his art 
the medium of flattery. Ilis portraits of Justice 
Manisty and Cardinal Newman are fine examples 
of his different methods. 

Ounce (Lat. micia), the twelfth part of the as 
or libra (pound), or indeed the twelfth part of any 
magnitude, whether of length, surface, or capacity, 
Hence inch, the twelfth part of a foot. In Troy 
weight tlie ounce is divided into 480 grains, and 
12 ounces make a pound; the ounce in Avoirdupois 
weight contains 437A grains Troy, and 16 of them 
go to the pound. 

©H11CC ( Fdis micia), a feline carnivore like 
the leopard, but with lighter, longer fur, and with 


a skull unusually broad for one of (he Felida-. It 
frequents the mountains of central Asia. It may 
also he noted that a somewhat siuiilai title, Felis 
onra, belongs to the jaguar. 

Ouiullo, a small hut ancient and pleasant town 
of Noithamptoiishiie, 13 miles SAVA of Peterborough 
by rail, has an old church, partly Early Emdish 
and partly Decorated style, restored in 1864, Ilere 
St Wilfrid died. Laxton’s ( irammar-scliool dates 
from 1J50. Lace is made heie. Pop. 2890. 

Ournri. See CriiAiii. 

Ouro l*rct« (‘Black Gold'), capital of the 
piovinee of Afinas (leraes, Brazil, stands among 
barren mountains, 3780 feet above sea-level, and 
200 miles N. by W. of Rio Janeiio. It contains 
several handsome official buildings, lmt otherwise 
consists mainly of narrow and irregular streets. 
The gold-niiuing is now reduced to comparatively 
unprofitable washings. I’op. ( 1800) 22,000. 

©USC, a river of Yorkshire, formed by the union 
of the Swale and the Ure in (lie immediate vicinity 
of the village of Boronghhriilge, and Uowiiig south- 
eastward past York, Selby, and Goole. About 8 
miles below 1 he last town it joins the Trent, and 
forms the estuary of I lie H umber (q.v. ). The 
length of its course from Borouglibridge is 60 miles, 
for the last 45 of which (from York) it is navigable 
for large vessels. Its principal ailluents are the 
AVharfo and the Aire from the west, and the Der- 
went from the north-east. The basin of the Ouse, 
or the Yale of York, commences about the northern 
boundary of the county near the river Toes, from 
whose basin it is separated by a low ridge of hills, 
and extends southward, including almost the whole 
of Yorkshire (q.v.). — The Great Duse, rising close 
to Braekley, in the south of Northamptonshire, 
flows north-eastward through the comities of Buck- 
ingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and 
Norfolk, till it falls into’ the Wash, 2.V miles 
below Lynn. It is 160 miles in entire length, and 
is navigable for about 50 miles. It receives the 
Ivcl, Cam, Laik, and Little Ouse. 

Ouselcy, Sm Frederick Arthur Gore, 
musician, was horn on 12th August 1823, and at 
nineteen succeeded his father, Sir Gore Ouseley 
(1770-1S44), the celebrated Orientalist and first 
baronet. Ho graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and took orders, his first curacy being at St 
Paul’s, Knightshridge. In 1855 lie followed 
Henry Bishop as piofcssor of Music at Oxford, 
and in 1856 became vicar of St Michael’s, 
Teuburv. Ifu had an immense knowledge of limsic, 
extending from St Ambrose to Wagner. His 
mastery of the literature of music is seen in his 
edition of Neumann’s History of Music , and his 
treatises oil harmony published in the ‘ Clarendon 
Press ’ series have taken their place as standard 
works. lie was an accomplished linguist, and 
collected a magnificent library. His oratorios St 
Polycar p and JTttgar are too solid and severe to he 
popular, hut will always command respect. Ilaver- 
gal’s Memorials tfF. A. G. Ouselcy , published after 
his death in 1889, is a collection of contemporary 
opinions pronouncing him a perfect gentleman, a 
skilled musician, and a churchman who devoted 
the whole of his fortune to building and endowing 
St Michael’s College, Teuhury, for the training and 
education of choristers. 

Outcrop, in Geology, tlie name given to the 
edges of strata as they appear or crop out at the 
surface. The same term is applied to the line 
along which a mineral vein oi lode conies to_ the 
surface — although other terms, such as ‘ outgoing,’ 
‘hack,’ are also employed by miners, 

Outlawry, in English law, means putting one 
out of the protection of the law, for contempt 
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in wilfully avoiding execution of h-gal process. 
Formerly, in tlie common law points, if tlie defender 
would not enter an appeaiance net rain proceeding-, 
were taken to outlaw him, so as to allow tlie action 
to go on without hi-, appearance. These proceed- 
ing--. however, were abolished in 1870. and, in the 
majority of cases, it is immaterial a- legards the 
action whether the defendant appear or not, pro- 
vided he was properly served with the original writ 
of summons. After judgment a defendant against 
whom a rapid# was granted might be outlawed if 
the sheriff failed to find him. These forms of 
process are now obsolete. In criminal proceedings 
it is still possible to outlaw a person who cannot he 
found and arrested. But a criminal who flies the 
country may now, as a general rule, he made 
amenable to justice by applying to a foreign govern- 
ment for his Extradition (q.v.). Outlawry there- 
fore is practically obsolete. See Stephen’s Criminal 
Prureiliirc. The effect of outlawry was that a man 
forfeited his l ights, and was precluded fiom suing 
or defending in any English court; but the out- 
lawry might he reversed by means of a plea or of 
proceedings in Error (q. v. 1. 

Outraiu, Slit James the ‘ Bayard of India,’ was 
born ‘20th January 1803, at Butterley Hull, Ileiby- 
sliire, tlie residence of his father, Benjamin Outram 
(1764-1S05), a well-known engineer. His mother 
in 1S10 removed with her live children to Aberdeen, 
where and at Udny James was educated. After 
one session at MarEehal College, in IS 19 he received 
an Indian cadetship, and became lieutenant and 
adjutant in the Bombay native infantry. Between 
1825 and 1835 (in which latter year lie' married his 
cousin, Margaret Anderson) lie successfully organ- 
ised a corps of the wild Bluls ; from 1835 to 1838 
he was political agent to the Main Kantlia district 
in Unirat. In 1830 he attended Sir John Keane 
as aide-de-camp into Afghanistan (q.v.) ; and his 
eight days’ ride of 355 miles, disguised as an Afghan 
merchant, from Kelat, through the perilous Bolan 
Pass, to the sea, will long he famous in eastern 
annals. Appointed in 1840 political agent in Sind, 
he distinguished himself by his heroic defence of 
the British Residency at Hyderabad against 8000 
Belindas (15th February 1843), as also by his manly 
opposition to what he deemed Sir Charles Napier's 
aggressive policy towards the Ameer. He was 
afterwards resident at Satava and Baroda, and in 
1854, on the eve of the annexation of Oudli, was 
selected by Lord Dalhousie for the highest political 
office in India — the Residency of Lucknow. In 
1857, after a third brief furlough to Europe, he 
commanded the Persian expedition— a short, 
brilliant campaign, whose objects triumphantly 
attained, lie returned to India a G.C.B. (he had 
been knighted sixteen months before). When he 
landed in July the Mutiny was raging; and Lord 
Canning tendered him the command of the forces 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow. He chivalrously 
waived that glory in favour of his old lieutenant, 
Havelock ( q. v, ), who already had fought eight 
victorious battles with the rebels ; and accompanied 
him only as chief-commissioner of Oudli, whilst 
tendering his military services as a volunteer. 
Lucknow (q.v. ) was relieved, and Outram took the 
command, but only to be in turn himself besieged. 
He held tlie Alum-bagh against almost overwhelm- 
ing odds, until Sir Colin Campbell advanced to his 
relief. He then made a skilful movement up the 
left bank of the Ouniti, which led to a final and 
complete victory. For his services lie was in 185S 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, thanked 
by parliament, and created a baronet. He tookliis 
seat as a member of the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta, but in 1860 had to return to England, 
already stricken liy the hand of death. He spent 
the winter of 1861-62 in Egypt, and, after a short 


-fay in the south of France, expiied at Pari-. Util 
March 1803. He was buried in We-tmin-ter 
Abbey ; and statue- of him have been reared in 
London and Calcutta. See hi- Life by Major- 
general Sir F. J. thihl-niid (2 vols. 1SS0). 

Outrigger. See Boat. 

Omiraiidra. See L.vi ricr. Leaf, Aijeatil 1 
Plants. 

Ouzel, or Ousel (Old I'r. n Ac/, ■ Linl’), an old 
name of the blackball (ns in iliihuiMiu r Sight's 
bream). But it is also applied to other birds. 
Tims, one British thrush ( Tardus tonjncitir , ) is 
called the Ring Ouzel, and the Dipper (q.v.) is 
very generally known as tlie Water Ouzel. 

O vamp os. or Ovajido, also called Otjiheiero, 
an industrious and peaceable Bantu people of the 
west coast of Africa, inhabiting the country -with 
of the Cnnene. Ovampoland is accordingly in the 
Herman protectorate, and extends from Daiiiarn- 
lnml northwaul to the Portuguese frontier. Some 
50 miles from the coast the country rise- into a 
lofty tableland, which is moderately feitile, and 
then declines to the south and en-t into the deserts 
of the Kalihari and the region of Lake Xgami. 
Many strong indications of copper oie are found 
in variou- place-. Ivory is still tiaded in. 

Ovariotomy, ill Surgery, the e\ri-iou of the 
ovaries. The ovarie- in the female are analogous 
to the testes in tlie male, and are two oblong 
flattened bodies (about an inch and a half in 
length, three-quarters of au inch in width, and 
nearly half an inch thick in the human subject), 
•situated on either side of the uterus, to which they 
are connected by ligaments and by the Fallopian 
tube. The ovary is composed of two well-defined 
portion-, a superficial or ‘cortical' poition, and a 
deep or • medullary ’ portion. The whole is enclosed 
in a tough fibrous coating, which is, however, closely 
blended with the cortical portion, and cannot be 
stripped oft'. It is termed the tunica albuginea. 
The medullary portion is highly vascular, and of 
a reddish colour. The cortical portion in the adult 
ovary contains an enormous number of vesicles, 
varying greatly in size. These are the Graafian, 
follicles , and contain tlie ova or germs — the female 
element of reproduction. Their number is estimated 
at 30,000. From ten to twenty large and more 
or less mature vesicles are found near the surface, 
to which they gradually appiuadi as they become 
developed. The structure of Llie»e ovisacs and their 
contained ova is somewhat complex, and cannot he 
described here. More or lc.-s coincident with men- 
struation is the process of oculution , by which is 
meant the rupture of the wall of Graafian follicle, 
and the escape of the contained ovum. On its 
escape from the ovary the ovum enters the end 
of the Fallopian tube, by which it is conveyed 
into the uterus. 

The ovary is the subject of several diseased 
conditions. ( 1 ) It is the seat of acute and chronic 
inflammation. This may arise from injuries during 
labour, operations ill tlie pelvis, lmt very frequently 
i- the result of gonorrhoeal infection, spreading 
fiom the vagina. Such inflammations cause great 
organic changes in the structure, often leading to 
sterility, and they are usually associated with severe 
pain, frequently so intense as to unlit the subject 
for all active duty. (2) The ovary is the seat of 
new growths, which may he of several varieties. 
Some represent enlargements of one or more 
Graafian follicles, and attain an enormous size, 
sometimes weighing 100 lb. or more. They contain 
fluid which is usually of a viscid, ropy nature, and 
brownish colour, but sometimes presents other 
characters. These are known as ovarian cysts. 
Other turnouts are of a more or less solid nature, 
and contain portions of hair, teeth, bone, &c., and 
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aie known as dermoid tumour.?. Moreover, Llio 
ovaries nifty liecome tlie seat of cancerous disease 
with or without tlie nccmrence of such tumours. 

The treatment of ovarian disease by the removal 
of the offending organ is one of the triumphs of 
modem surgery. Formerly relief in eyslomata 
was only obtained temporally by tapping — i.c. 
withdrawing some of the fluid by means of a 
trocar anil canula. But the tumoin almost always 
filled again, and, though tapping might bo repeated 
time after time, the patient ultimately succumbed. 
Now the abdominal wall is laid open, the tumour 
emptied as much as possible of its contents, the 
collapsed sac drawn through the incision, its neck 
secured by ligature or otherwise, the muss cut 
away, the stump returned to the abdomen, and the 
wound carefully closed by studies. 

Towards the middle of the ltltli century the 
operation was performed by a few surgeons, under 
the protest of the great majority of the medical 
profession ; now it takes its place as a routine 
operation, demanded in any suitable case, and 
performed with results as regards the saving of 
life and restoration to health, together with an 
immunity from risk, which can lie claimed by 
no other major operation. The operation for 
extirpation of ovarian cystoma 
was first performed by Ephraim VWV 

M'Dowell of Kentucky in 18(19, but Y V Up, 
was established in England as a TM.® ~ 

regular operation by Charles Clay 'pi 
of Manchester, who operated on his j; s 
first ease in 1 842. Clay operated on rSgtj — — 

nearly 400 cases with 89 per cent. KT-A \ 

of recoveries. Since then the opera- .§W>"' 
lion has been performed many thou- dJi g 
sands of times, and the mortality s’ 
has been reduced to a figure which 
renders the operation, while always .gVugVJI 
one of the gravest, yet, in competent jy- ay-y 
hands, one of tho safest in surgery. adn 

To this result the labours in Britain c HIl 

of Spencer Veils, Thomas Keith, 8) x 

and Lawson Tail have mainly con- i 

iribuLed. With tho best operators '// < CxV 
the mortality at this moment is 
Xiroliahly less than 5 per cent,, and ./ Axt . b y 
some liavc had series of over 100 ’’W// v ' 


Oven. Tlie old type of baker’s oven, still very 
largely used, is a low arched chamber either of 
brick with a tile or stone sole, or built entirely of 
stone. A common size of sole is 11 feet 0 inches 
by 9 feet 6 inches (some are smaller], with sides is 
inches high, from which the crown or aich springs 
The door is in front, and the dough is put in with a 
long wooden spade called a ‘ peel. 1 In one class of 
these ovens tlie fireplace or furnace is placed in the 
front corner, with an opening admitting the pro- 
ducts of combustion directly into tho oven, while 
there is an exit Hue on the other side. This fur- 
nace is fired from the bakehouse ; coke or coal is 
used for fuel, and any smoke is mostly cleared 
away during the heating up of tlie oven. Some- 
times the plan of having a fixed fire within tlie 
oven itself is adopted, and another way is to have 
a movable iron furnace, called a chaffer, which can 
ho shifted from place to place, so as to evenly heat 
tlie oven. For this inside firing wood is the best 
fuel. In Scotland a peculiar sort of stone is used 
for tlie constu action of oven soles. It is a kind of 
serpentine, is of a refractory nature, and is called 
1 Jakestonc ’ or ‘ leeks tone. ’ This jock, termed by 
geologists pieiito, is quarried at Blackburn, near 
Bathgate, and two or three other places in Neot- 
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cases without a (lentil. This result Bailey-Baker Oven— Longitudinal Section : 

lias been ascribed to various causes, A, fui'iiueo lai.i ; C, main lino ; C, ail' chamber ; D, iloor of oven ; 

such as the mode of treating tlie e, e, doors of furnace, 

pedicle, or stump, the use of anti- 
septics, (See,, hut is probably most due to the ex- land. It makes a better and more durable sole 
poriencc acquired in dealing with the various coni- than tiles or bricks. 

plications aiul difficulties arising in the operation. Many new forms of ovens have been introduced 
Within Lhe last few years tlie removal of the of late years. Among others tho Bailey-Baker 


ovaries and Fallopian tubes for other than cystic 
disease lias come to be recognised as a regular 
operation, and is now frequently performed. Tlie 
conditions which are considered as demanding 
this are : ( 1 ) Chronic inflammation in the ovaries 
or tubes, resulting in the formation of pus, &c. in 
tlie latter, or giving rise to intolerable pain and 
discomfort, and rendering life utterly miserable ; 
(2) cases of fibroid 1111110111 ' of the uterus, in which 
life is threatened by the great loss of blood which 
these tumours often cause. Removal of the ovaries 
in these cases when possible is usually followed by 
cessation of growth and shrinking of the tumour, 
and entire stoppage of serious hemorrhage. 

Consult THaynmia and Treatment of Abdominal 
Tumours , by Sir Spencer Wells (1885), and Diseases of 
Women, by Lawson Taifc ( 1885 ). 

Ovary* in Botany, tlie part of the Pistil (q.v.) 
containing the Ovule (q.v.). See Floweh, Fruit. 
Seetj. 

Ovation. See Triumph. 


oven is being extensively adopted. It is shown in 
longitudinal section in the annexed figure. It can 
be used either as an externally or as an internally 
heated oven. The furnace is placed below the 
oven solo, and the heated gases which are generated 
pass, by means of fines, entirely round the oven 
without actually euLering it, if it is to lie worked 
solely liy external heat. But by means of open- 
ings, regulated by valves 01 dampers, tho gases 
from the furnace can he led into tlie oven, and so 
heat it internally. The construction of tlie oven 
is such that, even when worked in the latter way, 
fragments of fuel rarely get inside, so that com- 
paratively little cleaning is necessary, and baking 
can go on continuously with the exception of the 
time required to fill and discharge the oven. 

Some ovens are now heated with hermetically- 
sealed iron pipes containing water, which is con- 
verted by heat into superheated steam ( see STEAM ). 
The pipes are placed inaido the oven, hut a por- 
tion, or portions of them, project through its hack 
wall into a furnace. Perkins was the originator of 
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till- met lioil of heating. A recent form i.s known 
;i' the TYeighorst steam-heated oven. It has a draw- 
plate, or movable sole, fixed on wheels, so that it 
can he drawn out in front of the oven and loaded 
or unloaded very quickly. With this men there is 
little time required for raising the heat between 
the hatches. Another way of heating ovens is l>y 
ga-humeis. Ovens for army use in barracks or 
the field are generally arranged so as to he service- 
able for cooking meat, roasting potatoes, eofiee, 
Ac., as well as halving bread. Tn tlui'e for the 
field portability is a main C'Sential. For biscuit 
ovens, see BisCriTs. Coke-ovens are desciibed 
under Coke. 

Oven-bird, a genus ( Fimian'ut,) and sub- 
family (Fui uni time) of Passerine birds, family 
Dendroeolaptidie. The name is given because 
some of the species build nests resembling an oven 
or beehive. The genus, which consists of nine 
species, is exclusively South American, ranging 
from Guiana and Ecuador to La Plata. The 
habits of these biuls have been described chiellv 
by Mr Edward Bartlett, and by Darwin in his 
Voyage of the Beagle. The name oven-bird is also 
applied, for a similar leasun, to the willow-wieu 
( rhylloscop us trocldl us). 

Overbeck, Joiiann Friedrich, painter, was 
born at Liilieck, 4lli July 1789, and commenced his 
art studies at Vienna in 1S0G as a pupil of the 
pseudo -classical school of David ; hut, having 
adopted notions on art essentially different from 
those inculcated in the academy, he tva« expelled 
along with some like-minded friends, and in 1809 
set out for Rome. His principle was to abjure the 
classical Renais-ance and its sensnousness, and to 
‘abide by the Bible,’ In Rome lie was joined by 
Cornelius, Sebadow, Scluiorr, and Veit ; and these 
five laid the foundation of a school that influenced 
the taste for art in Europe, though they were scoffed 
at as ‘Pre-Raphaelites,’ ‘ Nazarites,’ ‘Church- 
Romantic painters,’ and had long to struggle with 
poverty. A picture of the Madonna, which Over- 
beck painted in 1811, brought him into marked 
notice. He was next employed h.v the Prussian 
consul, Bartholdy, to execute for his house at Rome 
frescoes illustrating the history of Joseph, the ‘ Sell- 
ing of Joseph 1 and the ‘ Seven Lean Years ’ being 
the subjects assigned to Overbeck. After com- 
pleting tliese lie painted in fresco, in the villa of 
the Marcheae Massimo, Jive large compositions 
from Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. In 1S13 he 
abjured Lutheranism, and embraced the Roman 
Catholic religion. Overheck’s chief work is a 
fresco at Assisi, ‘ The Vision of St Francis.’ Ills 
oil-pictures are inferior to his frescoes, being dry 
and weak in colour. Among his famous pictures 
are ‘ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,’ at Liilieck; 

‘ Christ’s Agony in the Garden,’ at Hamburg; 1 Lo 
Sposalizio,’ at Berlin; ‘The Triumph of Religion 
in the Arts,’ at Frankfort ; the ‘ Incredulity of 
St Thomas,’ in London. He executed a great 
many drawings and cartoons remarkable for 
devotional feeling, most of which, like bis fres- 
coes and paintings, have been engraved. One 
of his last undertakings was a senes of designs 
from the Evangelists, delicately engraved in the 
line manner. Amongst the characteristics of the 
school are devout feeling, hardness of outline, 
scholastic composition, and the avoidance of merely 
sensuous beauty both in colour and form. Over- 
beck died at Rome on 12tli November 1869. See 
Life by J. B. Atkinson (18S2), in ‘Great Artists 1 
series. 

Overbury, Sir Tiiomas, was bom in 1581 at 
Compton-Scorpion, in Ilmington parish, Warwick- 
shire, his father being squire of Bourton-on-the- 
Hrll iu Gloucestershire. After three years at 
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Queen's College, Oxford (1595-9S), he studied 
awhile at the Middle Temple, and travelled then 
on the Continent, returning an accomplished 
gentleman. In 1601 at Edinhmgh he met Robert 
Can, then page to the Earl of Dunbar, and the 
minion afterwards of James T., who knighted him 
in 1G07, and in 1611 made him Yi'count Rochester, 
The two became inseparable friend', and Overbury 
himself was. through Carr's influence, knighted in 
1008, the year before his second visit to Fiance 
and the Netherlands. Meanwhile, in 1606, the 
lovelj lmt pmlligate Frances Howard ( 1502-1002 1 
iiad manied the third Fail of Es.-ex (q.v.), and 
during his two years’ absence had intrigued with 
more than one lover— Carr the most favoured. 
Ovcrbuiy had played pander tn their guilty inter- 
course ; hut Carr nmv telling him that he purposed 
to get Lady Essex divot ced ft mil her husband, and 
then to mam- her, he strongly deprecated the idea, 
deviating she might do for a mistress hut not for a 
wife. Carr informed Lady Essex what 0 verbal y 
had said of her; she became furious for revenge, 
and offered Sir David Wood (between whom and 
Sir Thomas there was a standing feud) £1000 
to assassinate him — an oiler prudently declined, 
except under royal assurance of pardon. So on 
‘21st- April 1613 Overlmvy, on a most trivial and 
illegal pretext — his contemptuous refusal to go on 
an embassy — was thiown into the Tower, where on 
15th September he was poisoned. Three months 
later Carr (just created Earl of Somerset) and his 
paramour were married with great pomp, and the 
whole affair was soon to appearance forgotten. 
But in the autumn of 1615, after Villiers had 
largely supplanted Somerset, an enquiry was in- 
stituted, ami four of the humbler instruments were 
promptly hanged— among these Mistress Anne 
Turner in her starched yellow ruff In May 1CI6 
the countess pleaded guilty, and the earl was found 
guilty ; hut by an amazing stretch of the royal 
prerogative they were pardoned. In 1022 they 
vvete even released from the Tower ; and Somerset 
survived till 1615. 

Overbury’s works, all published posthumously, include 
The Wife (1014), a didactic poem; Characters (1614), 
whose conceits are not lacking in epigrammatic point ; 
and Crumms fal’u from Xing James’s Tabic (1715). 
They were collected iu 1S5U by E. F. Rimbault, with a 
Life prefixed. See also Andrew Amos, The Great Oyer 
of Poisoning (1816); Gardiner's History of England ; 
fipedding’s Studies in English History (1886) ; and other 
works cited at James I., Bacon, and Coke. 

Over Danven. See Dawes. 

Overland Route to India, Australia, and the 
East is now understood to he that from England 
across France, through Mont Cents by tunnel, to 
Brindisi in Italy, thence through the Levant, the 
Suez Canal, lied Sea, and Indian Ocean. This 
makes the journey only about half as long as the 
voyage round by the Cape of Good Hope, a little 
over 6000 miles instead of more than 12,000. The 
saving in time is even more considerable. The 
time from London to Bombay Is about four weeks, 
instead of three months by the Cape. In 1838 
a monthly service was started to carry the mails 
across Egypt ; hut to Lieutenant Waghorn (1S00- 
50) belongs the credit of first showing how the 
ravage front India could he still further shortened. 
On 31st October 1845 he arrived in London with 
the Bombay mail of the 1st October ( rid Austria, 
Bavaria, Prussia, and Belgium ). The railway front 
Suez to Alexandria by Cairo was opened in 1858; 
but the great event that rendered the Overland 
Route available for passengers generally was the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. See also 
Euphrates. 

Overlap, in Geology. TV hen the upper beds of 
a conformable series of strata extend beyond the 
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bottom beds of the mu no Mines, tlie former are .said 
to overlap the latter. Hence strata showing this ] 
structure constitute an orrrlf/j). 

Overstonc, Sami'iil Jonhs Lorn, Bums, an 
economist anil financier, was hmn in Lomhm, '25th 
September 1796, being the only son of Mr Lewis 
Loyd, descended fimn a lespeelable Welsh family, 
anil a leading partner in an eminent banking- 
house. Fiom Eton he passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. On leaving Camliriilge Loyd entered 
his father’s banking-house, afterwards merged 
in the Lomhm anil Westminster Iiank. He 
entered parliament in 1811) as Whig member for 
Ilythe, which he continued to repiesent till 1826, 
and in 1S50 was raised to the peerage by the I itle of 
Baron Overstone and Folheunghay. The first of 
Lord Overstone’s famous tracts on the management 
of the Bank of England and the state of the cur- 
rency was published in 1 857, and was followed by 
olheis between that peiiod and 1857. The proposal 
for making a complete sepal ution between the hank- 
ing and issue depaitmcnts of the Bank of England, 
intiodueed by 1’eel into the Act of 1814, was first 
brought forward in these tracts. Lord Ovoistone 
was currently believed to have been north 
116,000,000 or 118,000,000, hut after his death, with- 
out male issue living, on 17th November 18811, his 
personal estate was sworn under £2,118,803. He 
zealously opposed the principle of limited liability, 
and the introduction of the decimal system. 
Overseers. Hoc Paiush, I’uok-laws. 

Overton, a parliamentary borough of h Hut- 
shire (detached), near the Dee, '23 miles NNW. of 
Shrewsbury. With Flint, file., it returns one 
member. Pop. 1131. 

Overture (Fr. oiircr/nrc) was originally an 
instrumental prelude to an opera, oratorio, &c. It 
first received ilellnite form from the composer 
Lully ( <{. v. ), whose pattern was followed by most 
succeeding witters, including Handel, up to the 
time of (thick and Mozart. 'Pile somewhat different 
Italian form, styled Sin foil in, was developed by 
Scarlatti. Modern overtures almost defy classifi- 
cation. Two leading stylus may be indicated — the 
malic, i/ form, in which various melodies from the 
succeeding 1 opera are. intoi woven, and the linest 
examples of which are by Weber and Wagner; and 
the independent concert overture, usually in the 
form of a first movement of a sonata, without 
repeat, of which Mendelssohn’s are the type. 
Mozart’s Mac/ic. Flute overture is a triumph of 
constructive skill, combining the forms of sonata 
and fugue. Beethoven’s Leonora No. ,1 is con- 
sidered the greatest of all; while foreshadowing 
the events and music of the opera, it has an indi- 
vidual form of its own, as has also his Eymont 
oierture. Operas— e.g. Wagner’s — now usually 
commence with a .short Introduction or Prelude , 
leading without break into the first scene. 

Overyssel, a province of Iho Netherlands, 
lying oil the east side of the Zuider Zee, and 
separated fiom Giiehlerland on the south by the 
river Yssel, Area, 1291 arp m. ; pop. (1887 ) 291,402. 
Rich meadows cover almost ouo-third ; moors are 
extensive ; the province is well intersected by canals. 
The chief cities are Zwolle, Deventer, and Kampeu. 

Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso), horn March 
20, 43 B.C., at Ultimo, the present Solmoua, in the 
Abruzzi, was the younger of two sous, both of 
whom ware brought early to Rome by their father, 
a well-to-do cques, who placed them under the 
most famous rhetoricians of the day, to he trained 
for the bar. Ilis brother Lucius died in his 
twentieth year, and Publius, in suite of extra- 
ordinary forensic aptitude, gave up Ids whole time 
and energies to poetry. He filled, indeed, a few 


legal posts, hut soon abandoned them, and, like 
other young Romans of his class, repaiied tu 
Athens, whence he crossed to Asia Minor, and 
on the return journey iingeied a while in Sieilv 
While still a youth he manied, but almost 
immediately separated hum his wife, only to take 
another, with whom he liied seaicely more happily. 
By her he had a daughter, Perilla, himself a poetess. 
He married yet again, and this, jiis third uifej 
Fabia, gained and returned his best affections and' 
unlike her two predecessors, survived him. His life 
at his country-seat, among congenial friends and in 
correspondence u iLli the most distinguished of his 
contcinpoi arios, was an enviable one. Messala, 
Corvinus, a highly cultured poet, exercised on his 
lapidly developing- powers a salutary influence, 
reinforced by that of the younger Maeer, author of 
the Autc-Ilonicrica and Past-Homcrica, of Pro- 
icitius, iho epic poet Politicos, and others. He 
i.ad no acipiaintanee personally with Tibullus or 
Virgil, both of whom died 19 n.c. 

Ilis lii sL literary success was his tragedy Jlalui 
of which Quintilian had a high opinion. Then 
came his Ji/thtohr or Ilaoidcn, imaginaiy love- 
letlms from ladies of the heioic foretime to their 
lords : hut in his next publication he touched 
the sphcie he has made peeuliaily his own — his 
Am ores, so called from their subject-matter. Here 
ho had (lallus, Tilmilus, and Propertius for exam- 
plius, and in wit and wayward fancy, less often in 
•soul and passion, lie excelled them all. His Mali- 
Camilla Faciei (a practical poem on artificial aids to 
personal beauty) seems to have been preliminary 
to his true master-work, the Am AmnniU, dr 
Mrs Anutloria, in three hooks, which appeared 
about 1 H.U., followed by a subsidiary book entitled 
llcmcdia Anion's — the former teaching how to win 
and preserve the love of woman, the latter how to 
relieve the rebuffs and disappointments encountered 
in the attempt. Those publications close the first 
period of the poet’s activity : (he second opens with 
the jl/dainnr/i/ioscn, in fifteen hooks, and with the 
Fasti, designed to lie in twelve, of which six only 
were completed. The HIctamor/i/iOH'r, according to 
Bernhardy, surpasses all that antiquity has to 
show in lnilliant and felicitous metrical nai ration. 
The Fasti, a contemporary work, forms in elegiac 
distiches a poetic commentary on the calendar, 
wherein the oiigin of Roman feast-days, divini- 
ties, and religions observances is set foitli, 
Midway in its composition lie was banished 
(S.l.L), ); hut .shortly before he died he worked at 
a revised version of it in order to dedicate it, thus 
lecast, to (lermiuiicus — the original having been 
inscribed to Augustus. But lie did not carryout 
this project. As it stands the Fasti seeks to ennoble 
the policy of Augustus, and, by revivifying. their 
forgotten religions ceremonials, to vo-awakenin the 
Roman people the sentiment out of which these 
ceremonials sprung. 

Posterity has failed to fathom the true ground 
of Ovid’s banishment — the poet himself ref mining 
studiously from all but the vaguest allusions to it. 
Ho admiis that ho deserved to he so punished, hut 
he also declares that he was more the witness than 
the author of the offence. Whether he was con- 
cerned in some intrigue of (lie licentious i Julia, or in 
one of the many scandals connected with Agvipnij. 
Postunms, will never he cleared up. Nolhing could 
move Augustus to a reprieve of flic sentence j so in 
the late autumn, 9 A.D., lie left Rome, as 1 rele- 
g-ftlus, non exul,’ for Toini, on Ihe Euxine (close to 
the present Kustendji). There, at the outskirts of 
Roman civilisation, severed from wife, daughter, 
relatives, and friends, with only the nomadic 
Scythians for neighbours, he languished out the 
last years of his life. Tiberius remained as deaf to 
his appeals for meicy as Augustus, and there he died 
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in IT A. Li. This period constitute® the thiul of hi- 
poetic activ it) — in which his genius, beieft of it-, 
gaiety, lcspoiid® to his ini ovation onl) in tlie minor 
note' of melancholy. Ahead)- on lii' la-t join net 
from Koine he began the eiegies w liieli lie pub- 
lished in live boohs, by name the Tn\tw. Similai 
in tone ami theme are the torn books of the 
E/u\tuhc re Pun/ o, differing onl) in this fiom the 
Trintta that they are addie"eil to a particular 
friend in Koine — a step he iliil not ventuie on in 
the composition of the latter. His Thu, written in 
imitation of Callimachus, in which lie invokes 
destruction on an enemy unknown, anil hi' Htili- 
eit/ii'u, a poem, extant only in fi. lenient', on the 
fish of the Eiixine, complete the list of his lemains. 

In mastery of metrical foim and in death e 
fecundity Ovid on (soars all the poets of the 
Augustan cycle. Emm his youth up he was so 
fa\ ourably circumstanced that lie passed quickly 
thiough the successive stages of his development 
till he leached the highest peifection of which 
he was capable. The .sUuggle between the new 
poetiy and the old had issued in the subjection of 
the latter, and he entered immediately on the 
inheiitance prepared for him by otlieis. This he 
carried to its culmination, in finish as in foim. 
He stands at the limit of the Augustan without 
by a hair's breadth eneioaeliing on the Silver 
age. The poetic circle in which lie lived, the bum 
munde of Home in which lie moved, the favom of 
the court in which lie basked, all contributed 
to mould his genius and stamp its products 
with the hall-mark of ‘society.’ In that world 
he lias always been a favourite, contriving as be 
did to combine learning with lightness of touch, 
force with linisli, variety with order. Ho knew 
the vie intiine of the contemporary world, in 
its real as in its conventional forms, and lie could 
sweep the collective chords of human passion, fiom 
love to hate, with the assured boldness of a master. 
He is the most voluminous of Latin poet', and in 
this characteristic may be found the cause of his 
chief defects— his self-repetition, his too frequent 
echoiiigs of former felicities, the monotony of his 
cadences, particularly in the elegiac distich. In 
this metre, where the' thought rarely oveillows the 
two-line limit, he lias developed a sententiousness 
in wliirb Quintilian traces his forensic education. 

There are old translations of the Mctu morphuiCn by 
Golding ( 1303 ), and Garth ( q.v. ), and others ; and an 
admirable one by King (1871). Complete editions of the 
text are by Merkel ( 1853 ) and Kiese (1872-74); of the 
Htroiilcs , by A. Palmer (1874), Ibis, by Robinson Ellis 
(1882), and Trisliu , by S. G. Owen (1890). See the 
judgments of Bernhard;, Teufiel, and Kibbeck ; also 
Zingeile’s Orid und seiii Vcrhult niss zu dm Vuiyunyeru 
(3 vols. 1SG9-71), and Rev. A. Church's study in ‘Ancient 
Classics for English Readers’ (1870). 

Oviedo, the capital of the .Spanish province of 
Asturias (q.v.), 2(1 miles by rail SSW. of Dijon oil 
the Day of Biscay and 87 N. by \Y. of Leon. 
Standing in a plain between the rivers Union and 
Nora, and sheltered to tlie north by a hill 470 feet 
high, it lias fimi main street®, branching oil from a 
central square, and possesses a cathedral, a univer- 
sity (1604), a theatre, a botanic garden, a tine 
aqueduct, &c. The cruciform cathedral, dating 
from 781, hut mainly rebuilt between 1388 and 
1328, is a noble specimen of richly ornamented 
Gothic, with a tower 284 feet high, tlie remains of 
fourteen early kings aud queens oE Asturias, many 
much-prized relies, and a line old library. In or 
near the city there are several ancient Romanesque 
churches. Linens, woollens, hats, and firearms are 
manufactured ; whilst in the neighbourhood are 
many ironworks, and at Prutia (12 miles TV. ) 
a great government foundry, producing cannon, 
rifles, bayonets, &c. Pop. (1SS7) 42,716. Oviedo, 
the ancient Aeiurum Lucius or Ovetum, was known 


during the middle ages ii' Cm'fu\ ICjirscojiuriua, 
became mani of tlie Spanish pi elates, dispossessed 
of then 'ees bv the Moms-, took lefuge here. It 
«as twice pinfolded bv the Eiencli of it' ecclesias- 
tical and otliei tieasines, in 1809 and 1810. 

Oviedo y Valdes, Gonzalo Eui.n vshez de, 
horn at Madrid in 147S. was sent by Eei ditiand 
to St Domingo, in tlie West Indies, in 1314, as 
iuspectm-gencial of tlie gold-mines, and suh'e- 
qneutlv was appointed iii'toiiographei of the 
Indies. Aftei hi' letnrn to Spain lie published a 
liistoi) theieof (1326). Of a second edition (21 
vol'. 13331 mi Eimlisb tian'lation was made by 
Eden in 1533 ; a complete edition of tlie entile wink 
appealed at Madrid in 4 vole. 1851-35. Oviedo 
1 died at Valladolid in 1557. He likewise wiote 
: Lui /Jiiint uageiiw., a valuable gossiping account of 
i the principal pei~ouages of Spain in his time. 

Oviparous i' all objectionable term applied to 
the great majority of female animals, whose eggs 
aie iiist laid and then hatched. Ovuririjunvite 
is a con espondiim teim applied to animals in 
i which the eggs aie hatched within the body of the 
inothei, anil vheie there is no nutritive connection 
| between patent and ollspiing. Sonic lcptilcs, am- 
phibian®, lislics. .Vc. which do not lav their eggs 
1 llhi'tiate thi' mode of paituiition. In legaid to 
i the temis ovipaioii' and ovovivipannis it should lie 
noted (1) that all animals aie in one cense vivi- 
parous, fm whatever is bom is normally alive; 
(2) that • v ivipaimis ' animals jmr rmllcnn — viz. 

| the placental mammal' — ilittei fiom ‘ovoiivipaioiis’ 
! animal', such as flic brown lizaid {Zoniuru vivi- 
jiurti ), the blindwoiiu, the lilaek salamander (Sala- 
mamlnt utro), one of the blemties {Zoiiu-e s viei- 
jiunm), and many invertebrates which bring forth 
ahead) hatched young, not so much in the manner 
of hit th a» in tlie relation between mother and 
offspring before birth ; ( 3 ) that oviparous and vivipar- 
ous parturition often ocem in thesame class— witness 
the oviparous Monotremes among mammals ; (4) 
that ov l parous and ovoviviparuus parturition often 
occur in nearly related forms among teptile', fishes, 
amphibians, anil invei tehrates— that they even 
occur in the same animal : e.g. the giu~s-snake 
( I’ro/uduiiijtiis imtri.c ), which usually lays eggs, 
hut may in nrtilicial conditions bear ahead)’ 
hatched young ; or some aphides in which the 
parthenogenetic geneiutions arc usually horn as 
young insects, while the fertilised eggs aie laid 
as Midi. In short, the distinctions me for tlie 
most part differences of degiee. 

Ovoca. See Avoca. 

Ovule, a little egg ; in Botany the rudimentary 
seed. It needs to he fertilised by the pollen tube 
before it can develop and grow into the seed. The 
ovule 1ms a complicated structure which can only 
be ptopeily understood by comparing it with the 
corresponding parts of tlie lower plants known as 
the Vascular Cryptogam®. In tlie common Ferns 
i ( q.v.), when a spine is sown a small green plant, tlie 
protliallium, glow 1 ' from it ; this bears male and 
female organs called aiitheridia and arcliegonia. 
A male speim from an antheridiuni fertilises the 
egg-cell of an aieliegonium, and a plant whieli we 
call the fern grows from it. In other plants called 
hetero'porous ferns, because tliedifi’eientiation into 
sexes has been carried further back in tlie life- 
histnr.v ot the plant, and the spore® are of two 
kinds, male and female, the female protliallium 
grows inside the spore-ease, bursting it, lnit nob 
leaving it. In Conifers tlie protliallium is still 
more reduced, is surrounded by a mas® of tissue 
called the nucellns, and also by an ‘integument.’ 
In ordinary flowering plants the history of the 
ovule i.s as follows : On a special leaf called a carpel 
a urns® of tissue grows called the nucellus ; this 
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becomes covered in liy two iiitegiimeiits. which 
grow ii]i from its base, lint leave an opening aL the 
top called the mierupyle. A cell neat the top of 
the uucellna represents the mother-cell of the 
female spore ol the vascular cryptogams. It divides 
into two and then into four; one of these becomes 
the female .spore ; it is called the embryo-sac because 
the embryo "'ill be formed within it. The male 
spores of the vascular cryptogams are represented by 
the pollen grains contained in special leaves called 
stamens; a pollen grain being placed on a part of the 
ovary sends out a tube which enters the micropylc. 
The nucleus of the embryo-sac now divides into 
two, one daughter- nucleus travels to each end 
of the sae ; it there divides into two, then into 
four, daughter-nuclei. One of these from each 
end I ravels back to the centre of the sac; they 
fuse and form the secondary nucleus of tlie sac. 
The three remaining nuclei at the end near the 
micropylc are supposed to represent three arclie- 
gouia ; the three at the other end are supposed to 
represent the rest of the jirothallns. Only one of 
the three archegonia — the inner one, called the 
ensphere — will develop into the embryo if fer- 
tilised; Ure other two merely aid in that process. 
Fertilisation is effected by the pollen tube entering 
by the mierupyle and touching one of the outer 
arclicgonia, which then breaks up and becomes 
attached to the oosphere ; this is now called 
oospore, and grows into tire embryo, while LUe 
secondary nucleus of the embryo-sac by repeated 
division gives rise to a tissue which lills up the 
ernhryo-sae, called endosperm, rich in food materials 
upon which the embryo feeds. The embryo-sac at 
the same time grows, displacing the tissue of the 
nueellus. This is a generalised description. There 
are variations in tire dillerenl onlers of flowering 
plants. 

Owego, capital of Tioga county, Now York, 
orr the , Susquehanna liirer (here bridged), at the 
month of Owego Creek, 228 miles by rail NW. of 
New York City. It manufactures pianos, Hour, 
soap, leather, i&c. Pop. 5525. 

Owen, John, epigrammatist, was born at 
Arimm, in Carnarvonshire, in 15(10, and laid his 
education at Winchester and New College, Oxford, 
where lie became a Fellow in 1584. He was after- 
wards a schoolmaster at Warwick, died in 1022, 
and was burred in Sfc Paul’s Cathedral. He had a 
great reputation in liis day as a writer of Latin 
verse, and as the 1 British .Martial ’ his fame as an 
epigrammatist was widely spread also on the Con- 
tinent. His robust Protestantism sharpened into 
stinging wit placed his book on the Homan I tides 
in 1054. Three books of the Ejugrammata appeared 
in 1000 ; additions were made in later editions. 
The best edition is that by lienouard (Paris, 2 vols. 
1705). An English translation was published as 
early as 1019. See Kmc; hams. 

©well, Joiiu, a great Puritan divine, was born 
at the vicarage of Htadham, in Oxfoidsliive, in 1010. 
At twelve lie was admitted at Queen's College, Ox- 
ford, where he worked with amazing diligence, for 
years taking no more than four hours’ sleep a night. 
In 1032 lie took his B.A. degree, and M.A. in 1035, 
and two years afLer was driven from Oxford by 
dislike to Laud’s new statutes. The next three 
or four years of his life were spent ill a state of 
anxious and melancholy introspection, as chaplain 
first to Sir Robert Hornier of Ascot, next to Lord 
Lovelace of Hurley ; hut the outbreak of the war 
left him without a patron, and about the same 
time his zealous Puritanism cost him the estate a 
wealthy Welsh uncle meant to have bequeathed 
him. He now removed to London, where a casual 
sermon, preached by a stranger in Calamy’s church, 
brought to liis heart that peace he bad long laboured 


aflei in vain. In 1042 lie published The Display nf 
J rmintiiuism, a wmk for which Llie ‘Committee 
for Purging Llie Chinch of Scandalous Minister-, ’ 
rewarded him with the living of pordliaiu in Essex. 
Here lie married a lady named lfooke, who boi-e 
him eleven children. In 1046 he removed to 
Coggesliall, and here made public his growing 
aversion to Presbyterianism, and preference for a 
moderate folio of Independent cliuich government. 
The Presbyterian ministers fell upon him at once 
for his apostasy, but all tbeii acrimony, dogmatism 
and intolerance failed to perturb liis sober temper. 
At Coggesliall be wrote bis Sains Electorinn, 
Hanguls Jcsu, the result of seven years' study 
and of which he himself said that ‘he did not 
believe he should live to see a solid answer given 
to it.’ On April 29, 1646, lie preached lTufoie 
pailiament, and to his discourse, when printed 
under the title of A Vision of Free Mercy, he 
added an Appendix in which lie pleads for liberty 
of conscience m matters of religion. He was again 
chosen to preach before the House of Commons the 
day after the execution of King ( 'buries I. (January 
31, 1649), but discreetly avoided a vindication of the 
act by making no reference to it whatever. About 
this time Cromwell made liis acquaintance, and 
thought so highly both of liis preaching and char- 
acter that lie carried him to Ireland as liis chap- 
lain. Here lie remained about half a year, regu- 
lating the adiiivs of Trinity College. Next year 
(1650) lie went with Cromwell to Scotland, anil 
resided in Edinburgh for several months. In 1651 
the House of Commons appointed him dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1652 he was ad- 
mitted vice-chancellor of the university. The 
manner in which lie discharged his duties rellccts 
the highest credit on his moderation and impar- 
tiality. Most of the vacant livings in liis nation- 
age were bestowed on Presbyterians ; and Episco- 
palians were allowed to celebrate di\inc wm ship 
in their own way, nor could the vice-chancellor 
ever be induced to oiler them the slightest molesta- 
tion. While at Oxford the ‘Atlas of Independ- 
ency,’ as Wood styles him, wrote Ids Diutribu dc 
Did mi Justitiii, his Doctrine of the. Saints' Per- 
severance, liis Vindieiiv Ecan<icliciv— ugaiiifst Biddle 
and the Soeinians — and his Morti feat ion of Sin in 
JJclirvcrs. He was one of the well-known Triers 
appointed to purge the church of scandalous 
ministers, and in this capacity signalised himself 
by his friendly ollices on behalf of men of learning 
and merit like Tlv Edward Pocock, Laud’s professor 
of Arabic. Owen opposed the giving the crown to 
the Protector, and it appears that a coldness arose 
between the two. In 1657 lie was succeeded as 
vice-chancellor of the univcisily by Dr Conant, 
and the year after Cromwell’s death lie was ejected 
from his deanery. He retired to Stadhani, ill 
Oxfordshire, where he had purchased an estate, 
and here lie formed a congregation, to which he 
ministered until his removal to London shortly 
after the Restoration. The writings belonging to 
this period of retirement are Communion with God; 
On the Divine Original , Authority, Sclf-emlenciny 
Light and Power of the Scriptures ; Theologoiimena, 
or Dc Acitiim, Orfu, Progrcssu, et Studio Tern: Theo- 
luijiic ; and an uncritical and irrellective diatribe 
against Walton’s Polygloit, fn 1662 he published, 
at Clarendon's request, Animadversions to Fiat 
Lux, a treatise written by a Franciscan friar in 
the interests of Roman Catholicism, It was 
followed by works on Indwelling Sin, on the 130th 
Psalm, and on the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
last of which began tu appear in 166S, aiul is 
usually reckoned Owen’s greatest work. In 1669 
he published Truth and Innocence Vindicated, a. 
reply to Samuel ( afterwards Bishop ) Parker's Dis- 
course on Ecclesiastical Policy, and in 1673 became 
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pastor of a l.u-uii congregation in I ,e;b Irnlui'l Street. 
Hi- last publications of importance were a iJis- 
rb Ctiiieei nuitj the Hu/// Sjurtt ( 1 ( 174 ): Do> trine 
nf Jnstifa-alion htj Fuith (1077), a treatise still 
much admired by many ; ami Christolm/ia, or 
(Morions .Vystery of the Person of Christ. 

Already in 1603 lie hail declined a call to Boston 
in New England, a» lie did an invitation in 1(170 
to Itecome president of Harvard. In his later years 
he was held in the highest esteem hv many of the 
most influential personages in the land, and he had 
repeatedly long conversations with both Charles II. 
and the Duke of York on the subject of Noncon- 
formity. In his controversies with Sheiloek and 
Stillinglleet lie came oil' triumphant, and to the 
end of life he preached and wrote incessantly, not- 
withstanding the torments of the stone and asthma. 
He died at Ealing, 24th August 1 IjXM, and was 
buried in Bnnhill Fields, being followed to the 
grave we are told by as many as -sixty noblemen, 
Owen was the most voluminous, hat by no means 
the most powerful writer among the Puritan 
divines. His prolix and passionless disquisitions, 
his dull, tedious, and exhausting argumentations, 
his lack of subtle spiritual perception, his ponder- 
ous and lumbering style make his writings the 
reverse of interesting; and one can almost pm don 
the irreverent ciiticism of Robert Hall, who pro- 
nounced them ‘a continent of mini.’ Yet Owen 
deserves respect for his learning and moderation, 
and for the nobility of his private character. 

For his life, tee the Rev. W, Urine's 3Ie»tmrs (1820), 
and the Life by the ltev. A. Thomson, prefixed to the 
most complete edition of Owen’s mure than eighty works, 
that edited by Dr (.toolil ( 24 voU Eilin. 1850 53 ). 

Owen, Wirt Riciiahd, one of the most eminent 
of zoologists, was horn at Lancaster, July 20, 1S04. 
From the grammar-school of that town he passed 
(1H24) to Edinburgh Univcisity and extia-nmral 
School of Medicine, and thence (182ti) to St Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital in London, where lie completed 
his course. He had barely started medical practice 
when he was called (1830) to help in cataloguing 
the Hunterian collections in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, to the curatnrship of 
which he afterwards succeeded. In 1835 he married 
the only daughter of Clift, his colleague in the 
museum. Till 1850 he continued to produce a 
marvellous series of descriptive catalogues, while 
for more than twenty years ( 1834-55) he lectured 
as professor of Comparative Anatomy, for two 
years at Bartholomew’s, and afterwards as Sir 
Charles Boll’s successor at the College of Surgeons. 
Some of the results of his research and teaching 
are embodied in several well-known volumes on 
comparative anatomy and physiology. Meanwhile 
he had helped to give new life to (he Zoological 
Society of London, of which he was for a time the 
unpaid prosector, while he had also worked wil- 
lingly in various public interests — e.g. as a com- 
missioner of health (1S43-4G), and for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. In ISofl he became superin- 
tendent of the natural history department of the 
British Museum, where he continued his investiga- 
tions on living and fossil animals, energetic more- 
over in such practical matters as the lit housing of 
this magnificent collection. He also continued to 
teach periodically at tho Royal Institution and 
elsewhere, until liis resignation of official duties in 
1883. But even thereafter the veteran of fourscore 
years and more lias persisted at work. Elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1834, president of 
the British Association in 1857, Associate of the 
French Institute in 1859, a Companion of the 
Bath in 1873, a K.C. B. in 1883, recipient of many 
scientific medals, degrees, and honorary titles from 
many nations, lie gained above all tbe immortality 
of a true worker. 


As a student (Jwen had also visited Paris and 
seen Cuvier, of whose school lie became a prominent 
disciple, yet in lii-, theoretical conclusions be 
lather Mippoitrd ( leufiroy St-Tlilaiie, against whose 
principle of the unity of organic stiuctuie he had 
lieaid Cuvier argue in 1831 before the French 
Academy. Marvellous indir~tiy and width of 
knowledge, anatomical insight and enthusiasm 
for paleontology, weie as characteristic of Owen 
as of Cuvier, and their names will he Liu keel 
while zoology lusts. Owen’s anatomical and 
pain-ontological researches number towards four 
hundred, and concern almost every class of animals 
from sponge to man ; lie helped to elucidate 
the structure of many rate and interesting types, 
siicli as the Ycruib-liower- basket (Eupkctclla j, the 
Ilvaclriopod Lingula, the ICing-etab (Limulus), tire 
Pearly Nautilus anil the Aigonaut, the Mml-lish 
i 1’rotopterus, many extinct reptiles and birds, the 
recently-lo-t Mou and tho persistent Apteryx, the 
I Aye-Aye and the Gorilla : he greatly advanced 
i morphological enquiry by bin clear distinction 
j between antilogy and huutoloyy, ns well ns by his 
I concrete studies on the untrue of limbs, on the 
composition of the skull, and on other problems 
of vertebrate morphology; while his essay on Par- 
thenogenesis was a pioneer work of much historical 
importance in connection with theories of sex and 
reproduction. As a Pre-Darwinian, much inllu- 
enceil by the conception of ‘archetypes,’ Owen 
maintained a cautious, though by no means hostile, 
attitude to the more detailed evolutionist theories ; 
his convictions, in short, are those of a Platonic 
anatomist. See a sketch of his file, with portrait, 
in Nature, xxii. ( 1880). 

Owen, Robert, social reformer, was bom a 
saddler and ironmonger's son, at Newtown, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, J4llr May 1771. Hu had a poor edu- 
cation, and was put at ten into a draper’s shop at 
Stamford, but a few years later shifted to Man- 
chester, and by nineteen had risen to he the enter- 
prising manager of a cotton-mill with live bundled 
hands. In 1799 ho inariicd the daughter of David 
Dale (q.v.), the philanthropic owner of the cele- 
brated cotton-mills at New Lanark, on the Civile, 
and, having induced his firm to purchase the con- 
cern, settled there next year as manager and part- 
owner, Here he laboured with constant zeal to 
teach his workpeople the advantages of thrift, clean- 
liness, and good order, and organised with a wisdom 
far before his time a system of infant education. 
In 1813 the business vva> reorganised, so as to give 
Owen a fieer hand for his philanthropic schemes, 
under a firm content with a profit of 5 per cent., of 
which Jeremy Bentham and the Quaker William 
Allen were members. By this time Owen had 
thought out a religious creed for himself, and he 
now began his social propagandism in A New View 
of Society, nr Essays oh the Principle of the Forma- 
tion of the Human Character (1813). His works at 
New Lanai k quickly’ became famous, and attracted 
visitors from all parts of the world, while his advice 
on social questions was sought, if not always 
followed, by statesmen. Owen’s thoughts on the 
pressing social questions of the day finally drove 
him tu socialism rather than co-operation as a 
solution, but he lost much of his inlluence on the 
wider community by utterances on religion that 
were at least honest, if not discreet. His socialistic 
theories were put tn tire test of practice in experi- 
mental communities at O ibis ton near Bothwell, 
and later at New Harmony in Indiana, at Rala- 
hine in County Clare, and at Tytlierly in Hamp- 
shire, but all were completely unsuccessful. In 
1828 his connection with New Lanark finally 
ceased; and, his means having been exhausted in 
the American experiment, the remainder of his 
days were spent in restless secularist and socialistic 
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propagandism. In his old age lii*- mind fell into 
the comfortless vagaries of spiritualism. He died 
at his native town, 17th November 1,858. — Ilis -nil, 
Robert Dale Owen, was born in Glasgow, 9tli 
November 1800, and went to America in 1825 to 
help bin father in founding hi-> short-lit ed colony 
at New Harmony, Indiana. He finally settled 
in America in 1827, edited the Fict Jit'/nirir in 
New York, acted as a membei of the Indiana 
legislature, and enteied eongie's as a demoeiat in 
1843. Later lie helped to lemodel the constitution 
of Indiana; acted ihst as riiart/f d'affaires, next its 
minister at Naples ( 1833-58); debated divorce with 
Hoiaee Greeley ; supported the cause of emancipa- 
tion hv vigorous and able pamphlets; and made 
his name widely known as one of the chief advocates 
of spiritualism in the United States. He died on 
Lake George, New Yoik, 17th June 1877. Of his 
hooks need only he mentioned the spiritualistic 
Foot prints ou the lluiinduri/ of another World 
(1839), and Debatable Land between this World 
and the Next (1872); and Threading mi/ Way, an 
autobiography ( 1874 ). —Two other sons, Da\ id Dale 
Owen (1807-00) and Richard Owen (horn 1810), 
achieved contemporary eminence as geologist'. 

Sue Socialism ; G. J. Holyoake, History of Co-opera- 
tion in England (1875); Owen’s Autobiography (1857), 
and further, that edited by liis son (1874) ; also tlio Lives 
by A. J. Booth ( 18011 ), IV, L. Sargant ( 18(10), and Lloyd 
Jones (ed. by w . C. Jones, 1890). 

Owensboro, capital of Daviess county, Ken- 
tucky. on the Ohio, 160 miles below Louisville 
(112 by rail) ; a steam ferry plies to Indiana. The 
chief trade is in tobacco and whisky, there being 
over a score of tobacco-factories and nearly as 
many distilleries here and in the vicinity. The 
citvlnis also foundries, and Hour and planing mills, 
&c. Pop. (1880) 0231. 

Owens College, Manchester, which lias de- 
veloped into tire Victoria University, owes its 
origin to John Owens, a Manchester cotton-spinner, 
who, dying in 1840, left Ids fortune (£90,654) for the 
foundation of a college on an absolutely unsectarian 
basis, free from all tests of creed or subscription. 
By 1851 the college was built and opened with two 
faculties — (1) arts, science, and law, and (2) 
medicine (now including a school of pharmacy and 
a dental-surgery department) ; in 1873 the new 
college buildings were constructed, and the number 
of students was 1004 ; in 1S91 they numbered 811, 
besides 439 evening students, and there were about 
eighty lecturers. 

In 1S74 Charles Clifton of Jersey City, United 
States, bequeathed his residuary estate (£21,571) 
for the extension of the department of mechanical 
arts and engineering, and in 1876 Charles Beyer 
of Manchester left to it by will £100,243. Other 
benefactions and subscriptions produced over 
£260,000 for its development and endowment. The 
idea of a university at Manchester, which had 
been mooted so long ago as 1641, and revived in 
1789 and 1836, was at length carried out. In 18,80 
the Victoria University was fairly launched, though 
at first without the power of granting degrees in 
medicine and surgery. This last restriction was 
removed in 1883. The senate consists of the prin- 
cipal and the professors for the time being. The 
characteristic features of the university, as com- 
pared with other British universities, are these : 

( 1 ) It does not, like London, confer degrees on 
candidates who have passed certain examinations 
only, but it also requires attendance on prescribed 
courses, of academic study in a college of the 
university ; (2) the constitution of the university 
contemplates its ultimately becoming a federation 
of colleges ; but these colleges will not he situated 
like those of Oxford and Cambridge in one town, 
but wherever a college of adequate efficiency ami 


stability shall h.iv e arisen. Besides Uw etis Colle-e 
the Yoikshiie College at Leeds and Univei-itv 
College, Liverpool, have been aheady admitted 
and in 1883 the .Manchester and Salfoul (Jullce fur 
Women wns incorporated with it. Women enim 
full rights of studying, except the right to use the 
laboratories. There aie two permanent fellow- 
ships, two otheis not endowed, and from thirty to 
foity scholarships and prizes. Many of these last 
together with one of the fellowships, aie open to 
competition by women as well us men. 8ee Uieais 
College: its Foundation and tirnnth, hi Joseph 
Thompson (Manchester, 18S6). 1 

Owen Sound, a town and pint of entry of 
Ontario, at the head of Gcoigian Bay, 122 miles hv 
rail NW. of Toionto. It possesses a deep sheltered 
harbour (12 miles by 5), and has a large tiade in 
lumber and grain, besides manufactures of fnrni- 
tuie and wooden wares, machinery, woollen 'mods 
Ac. The Canadian Pacific steamers leave heie for 
Port Aitliur. Pop. 6000. 

Owl (titriges), a sub-order of biuls, constituting 
with two other sub-orders — the Pandiones (nspmviT) 
and Falcoues (hawks, falcons, and eagles) — the 
order Aecipitres or Raptures (hiuls of prey). The 
owls, generally spoken of as 1 the nocturnal biuls 
of prey,’ are distinguished by many well-marked 
character'. In size they vary from 5 inches to 
2 feet in length, the females being as a rule huger 
than the males. The head is very large : the skull 
is broad, and the cranial hones aie highly pneu- 
matic ; the facial region is llalteneil ; the beak i' 
shoit, hooked, strong, and sharp, never notched; 
at its base are bristles covering, more or less com- 
pletely, both the cere and the nostrils. The eyes 
are very large, directed forwards, goggle-like, only 
slightly movable on account of the bony sclerotic 
plates being fixed lirmly to one another and to the 
orbit ; the upper eyelid is very large, and is the 
one principally concerned in closing the eye: both 
eyelids are ciliated with barbed plumelets and have 
a broad, thin, hare margin ; the third eyelid, or 
nictitating membrane, is conspicuous ; the iris is 
unusually broad, and is capable of being greatly 
expanded and contracted ; the pupil is oval with 
the long axis perpendicular. A disc of feathers 
surrounds the eye, either completely or partly, and 
is supported by a rutf made up of rows of small, 
much-curved feathers inserted into the skin by 
still shafts. The ear is peculiar and variable; it 
has an external meatus, unusual in birds, generally 
of large size, and sometimes provided with a special 
flap of skin or operculum. The head often beam a 
pair of tufts known as feathered horns. The neck 
appears short, sometimes extremely so. The body, 
though really small, is apparently full, being 
covered with” soft downy feathers without aftcr- 
sliafts. The plumage is geneially spotted or barred 
with diffeieiit shades of brown and yellow. In 
nearly all owls two different phases of colour, a 
darker and a lighter, can he distinguished, the two 
phases being often observed in different individual' 
of the same brood. The wings are always broad 
and long and loose. The tail is usually short and 
even, or slightly rounded. The oil-gland is destitute 
of the usual circlet of plumes. The legs are not 
long, and are. almost completely feathered. The 
toes are often covered with feathers, and aie 
always terminated by strong talons; the liist and 
fourth toes can he opposed to the second and third. 
The mouth is very wide ; the gullet is large ; there 
is no crop ; the stomach is large, roundish, and 
somewhat compressed ; the intestine is short, and 
has two wide cieca connected with it. The in- 
digestible portions of food are regurgitated in the 
form of pellets as in other Accij litres. 

Owls range over the whole globe, from the extreme 
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I pol.tr region' to tin* I i-lam Xu 

I i < ] ■-. ate mote un-iimpiditon in their <li-ti iliti 
tiou. In habit they me generally no'-tmnul ; tln.ii 
flight i' nni-elf*-—, anil buoyant ; their cve-jolit i~ 
very acute, a- E al-o their .-en-e of hearing. Thei 
rue either -olitnvv nr live in jia.ii', ami although hi 
often leg.irded with -uper~titiini' aieisioii anil ani- 
mo-itv, they ate nearlv al w ay - hnrnih — ami i ci v 
ti-efnl bird'. Their food roii'i'ts tif -mall mani 
inaK, hinl-, iti'fet' — e'peeially nocturnal lepidop- 
tent: and -imhp 'poeies pipy on fi-li, either habitu- 
ally or occa'innallv. Tliev jioitnce upon their prey 
noi'ele"ly. ami. 'inking their talon. into it, hill it 
ami cam- it oil. Small animals may he ntuieil in 
their hill, anil are swallowed whole; larger ani- 
mal', torn in piece', are eaten in inni'iT'. The 
di-gorged pellet' of indigestible material — hone~, 
fur, and feather' — piodm-e a ehar.tetPii'tic fetiil 
nilour near the owl's alniile. The examination l.y 
Dr Attain of remain-, fouml (cnmninnicateit to the 
Herman Ornithologists’ Society ) gives a good idea 
of the fond and utility of the three conimone-t 
specie.' of British owls-. 


1 lit 'a. 

Tawny Owl. . ..210 
L'Wu-cvtrI Owl.. *2’i 
Bain-cml TOO 


42 -90 01 

U US 

227 092 15' *0 


The ne'tirig habit' of otvl' vary cnn'ideialdy. The 
ni>'t is rudely made of twig' and grn'', in hole' of 
trees, cievices of rock.', dark cornet' of building', 
or on the ground ; .sometimes there is no nest at 
all, or only the forsaken one of some other hinl. 
The eggs are usually white, either pme or yellow 
or blue tinted, and almost spherical, commonly four 
to six in number, hut some species lay eight or ten, 
others not more than two. The young remain long 
in the ne»t, and are helped by their parents for 
some days after going abroad. Some owls are 
diurnal in habit, and these have more compact 
plumage, smaller ears, and incomplete discs ; hut 
the habits of owls in general are too little known 
to allow of many general statement' being made 
regarding the adaptation of structures to particular 
habit'. Though the small and nnspeeialised ear is 
said to characterise diurnal species, it is found in 
the eagle-owl, who-e habit' are nocturnal. T’tt- 
feathereil legs are sometime' associated with foiling 
habits ; but some feather-legged species catch fish, 
while other species with uufeatheied legs do not. 
And again, feathered horns, which have sometimes 
been considered characters sufficiently important to 
serve as a basis for classification, have no known 
function, occur in widely -different species, vary 
much in size and form, and are not peculiar to 
either males or females. During the day nocturnal 
owls repose in some secluded spot, generally in a 
tree, hut often on racks and bushy- cliffs, while 
some prefer the ground. If found abroad they are 
persecuted by other and smaller birds, being 
bewildered and rendered helpless by the unaccus- 
tomed glare of the daylight. "When surprised, 
owls hiss like a cat arid make a clicking noise 
with their bills ; some have a harsh shrieking cry, 
others a not unmusical knot. 

The classification of the owls is at present in a 
ven- unsatisfactory state, owing to the difficulty of 
estimating properly the classification value of the 
various anatomical characters. According to the 
most generally received method (Sharpe’s, in the 
Catalogue of Birch in the British Mn.irmn, vol. ii. ), 
the sub-oriler Stages is subdivided into two 
families — (1) Strigidm, containing only the two 
genera Strix and Phodilus, which criibrace six 
species; (2) Bubonidte, containing all the other 
owls— 17 genera and about 190 .species, (Newton I 
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-nlidiiiib- the <>nl', which he reehi i> as a family 
of Accipitic', into tuo 'till famili- — i , Aliie..nin,' . 
inni.-pninling to the Mrijid • uf shupe; and (2 

Stiigin.i, cnire'jiornling to the Bub,,!,;, [ n th- 
stimuli- tin- Sternum h.V' no manubrium, and it' 
margin i' entile behind; tie- iTr.i'b' meet t<> 
bum a fmenl.i or nu-uy thought, which i' htnih 
united w itli the hi i-l of the 'ttniutu ; the t.ir-ns i' 
without a bony atcli oier the ( xti-tt-or tcinbir. of 
the toe-: and the cbm of tie- uh l-tiH.: ha- it' iuiii-i 
inaigin seriate. In the Bub' mid..-, on the ocher 
biuul. the 'tcmiim luis a di'tim t minnhiinm, and 
lifts it' IuM gin notched behind: the elaiicle- ate 
'Uiall and do not form a fuuui.i. mu are they 
united with the 'teinum : the tai-ii' lei' a In my 
well oi ring oier the gtooie which contain* the 
common extensor of the toes; a ml the inner ii.tu„'m 
of the middle claw E not -emite. 

The only Biiti'h lepii-eutatiie of the family 
Stiigid.e i' the B u u-owl. White ( hi 1, Scu-ecii owl. or 
Chmcli-nwl t, ''//•/' jl<un,iim of Lintiioit'). Thi'. 
although the rommone-t British owl, is Hally a 
tropical ldril, nut tanging mint- than 4b noith m 
south of the p.ptatoi, except in we'tein Europe, 
whole it hu-cd' :e- 
fm inn th ft' I)en- 
ni. u k and the 
smith of Sweden. |! 

In Scotland it i' 
found in the Tnnei 
Hebrides Caith- 
m-", and the Shet- 
land Me'. The 
adult male i' about I 
13 inches long; the 
hill is white ; the 
claws purplish 
gray ; the faee 1 
di'C', which ate 
oval in form awl 
complete, are 
white. The geii- 
eial colour, which 
i' light reddi'h 
yellow, mottled 
with gray on the 
upper parts, anil Fig. 1.— Barn-owl i.r/ j. 
white with small 

dusky spots on the umb-i pait', di'tingui'he' 
it fium all other owl'. The female is huger. 
Imt dillers little in colour, except that the upper 
pints are darker. This owl i~ pre-eminently noc- 
turnal in habit. It fieipient' village', home- 
steads, and tuiii'. whet e it cairie* on it* depicda- 
tions among rats, mice, and other animal'— as 
many as twenty rat* have been found in the nc"t 
of one, all freshly killed. It has also been known 
to catch fish. Its cry is a di'Cindant scream, and 
it also produces a snoring and hi"iug noise. If a 
nest is made it is merely a loosely -arranged collec- 
tion of twig' and straws. The egg' number two to 
five, and are large and smooth ami white. Several 
hi m ids of young may he produced annually. I’lin- 
dilus, the other genii' of the Strigida-, consists of 
only- one species [I 1 . tuulius). which range' fmin 
tin- ea'tern Ilimalava to Burma and Pegu, and i' 
al'O found in Ceylon. Java, and Borneo. Thi- 
genii' possesses characters common tulioth familie-. 
and i' really an intermediate form belonging pro- 
perly to neither. A species fiom Madagascar, 
described by Alphonse Mihie-Edwaids under the 
name of Tlflinitilii's sonooo/oo, has been placed in 
this sub-familv. 

Among the iJubonidie the Tawny I Iwl. Wood-mvl, 
Ivy-owl, Brown Owl [Strix sir idulu or aluco, or 
Sprnima aluco) is a very common British species. 
It is found chiefly in wooded part' of England, and 
in the midland and southern districts at .Scotland, 
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lmt aKo a 1 ) far north as, Caithness and the Inner 
Hebrides. Its cry hoo-hoo, or tu-whit, tu-whoo at 
night makes it easily recognised. Although a 
species deserving to he preserved, it is rapidly de- 
clining in numbers. It ranges from the southern 
parts of Scandinavia through temperate Europe, in 
some parts of which, however, it is very local, to 
Asia Minor, Palestine, and Barbary. The Snowy 
Day -owl, the Ihtrfung of the Swedes [Stria: or 
Siirnia iiyctca or Nycteu scamUura), is a circum- 
polar bird, bleeding chiefly uilliiii the Arctic 
Circle, anil common in paits of Greenland and 
Iceland. Its home is on (he fjelds of Lapland, 
the tundras of Russia and Siberia, and the prairies 
of Arctic America, where it feeds on lemmings 
and other small rodents, sometimes on ptarmigan 



Fig. 2. — 1 leads of o, Short-eared Owl ; i, Long-eared 
Owl ; ami r, Snowy Owl. 


and willow-grouse, and oven on the Arctic 
hare and on iish. In Shetland, where it has 
been known to breed, forced from its home by 
exceptional cold, and in other parts of the British 
Islands it is found generally in solitary, stony, 
and elevated places, preying chiefly on sandpipers. 
It is a diurnal bird of large size and vigorous rapid 
flight, with strong limbs, toes completely feathered, 
and large talons! Tin white plumage, generally 
marked with dusky-brown spots, distinguishes it 
from every other owl. The Long-eared and Short- 
eared Owls of Europe, Asia, and America (Artio 
otus and A. itccipitrinus), which arc also common 
British species, have the ear peculiarly developed, 
the opening on one sido looking upwards, ami on 
the other downwards. The Long-eared owl, which 
frequents wooded localities, is about the size of the 
Barn-owl, and generally carries Us horns erect; 

while the Short-eared, known 
.-cfiOL also as the Woodcock-owl, 

from the coincidence of its time 
of appearance, prefers moors 
and open country, and carries 
its horns depressed. The speci- 
alisation of ear-structure is 
carried to its greatest known 
limit in Tengmalm’s owl 

Fig. 3. {Nuetalu tcvijmalmi), a rare 

Foot of Snowy Owl. visitor to Britain from the 

northern regions ; in it the 
bones of the head arc developed differently on each 
side, The Eagle-owl (q.v., Bubo maxim its), the 
LiLtle Owl [Athene noctna), the Hawk-owl [Surma 
funereu), and the very small ficops-owl [Scops i/iu) 
are the only other species recorded as found in 
Britain, and these are all very rave. Of foreign 
species belonging to this family one of the most 
noteworthy is the Burrowing Owl ( Spcotylo or 
Athene euiiiaularict) of America. On the prairies 
of North America it shares the burrows of the 
prairie-dog and other mammals, while on the pam- 
pas of South America it lives in the holes of the 
viscaeha, armadillos, and large lizards, or makes 
a hole for itself, which is often invaded by rattle- 
snakes. Another interesting species is Pel’s Fish- 
owl ( Scoltipelia pcli). 

Owlglass. See Eulensi-iegel. 

Ownership, See Possession. 



OtVOSSO, or OWASSO, a city of Michigan, on 
the Shiawassee River, 78 miles by rail NW. of 
Detroit. The river supplies abundant water- 
power, and there aie flour and planing mills, ani ] 
furniture and sash and blind factories, besides 
foundries and railway-shops. Pop. ( iSflh) GdJL 

Ox. Bee Cattuic ami Bovid.e. 

Oxalic Acid, + occurs ill colour- 

less, transparent, oblique, rhombic prisms, which 
have an intensely sour taste, and aie soluble in 
nine parts of cold watei, and much mine freely in 
boiling water. When heated to 212 3 ( 100° (.'.I the 
crystals lose llieir two equivalents (<n 2lL5 per cent.) 
of water, and the residue, consisting of the anhy- 
drous acid, H.LLOj, becomes opaque. When the 
crystallised acid is lapidly heated to about 300 J 
. (H9° C.), or when it is warmed with strong sub 
plmric acid, it is decomposed into caihonie acid 
anil carbonic oxide gases, and into water. Oxidis- 
ing agents, such as binoxido of manganese, per- 
oxide of lead, nitric acid, ike. , convert oxalic into 
carbonic acid, and on this propel ty is based a good 
method of detoi mining the commercial value of the 
black oxide of manganese. One of the most power- 
ful of the organic acids, it expels carbonic acid and 
many other acids from their salts. Thu acid itself, 
which, like its soluble salts, is poisonous, is very 
widely diffused throughout the vegetable kingdom, 
sometimes in the free state, hut mine frequently 
as a salt of lime, as in rimbarb and ninny lichens 
In the animal kingdom it never oecuis except in 
minute quantity, and in combination with lime. 
It is produced by the action of either caustic 
potash or nitric acid upon most organic compounds 
of natural occurrence. Its most common mode of 
preparation is by the oxidation of starch or sugar 
by nitric acid. ' The organic compound and tiic 
nitric acid are heated in a flask till all efferves- 
cence lias ceased, after which the solution is eva- 
porated, and the oxalic acid separates in crystals 
on cooling. Tlie most important salts aie the 
oxalate of ammonia, ( NHJA'A)., h H.jO, used as a 
test for lime, and the binoxalate of potash or salt 
of sorrel, KI1LLO, + II..O, also known as essential 
•salt of lemons, and which is popularly used for 
removing ink -stains or for cleaning brass. 

The host test for this acid is the production of 
a while precipitate (of oxalate of lime), on the 
addition of any soluble salt of calcium. The pre- 
cipitate is insoluble in water, in solution of potash, 
and in acetic acid, Imt dissolves in the mineral 
acids. A solution of nitrate of silver aKo gives 
a white precipitate of oxalate of silver, which 
explodes when heated. 

in consequence of its employment in cotton- 
printing, bleaching straw’, ike., oxalic acid is more 
accessible to the general public than many other 
poisons ; and on this account instances of suicide 
from the swallowing of this acid are by no means 
uncommon. Cases of accidental poisoning, more- 
over, sometimes occur from its being sold by mis- 
take for Epsom salts. Large doses destroy life 
very rapidly. With the view of converting the free 
acid in the stomach into an insoluble and inert 
salt, chalk, whiting, or lime-water, with full 
draughts of milk, should be administered with the 
least possible delay. Salt of sorrel is almost as 
poisonous as the pure acid. 

Oxalidcsc, or OxalidACE-E, a natural order 
of exogenous plants, allied to Geraniacea* ; includ- 
ing herbaceous plants, shrubs, anil trees ; with 
generally compound alternate leaves ; calyx of 
live equal persistent sepals ; corolla of five equal 
unguiculate petals, spirally twisted in bud ; ten 
stamens; the ovary five-celled, with live styles ; the 
fruit a capsule of five cells opening by five valves, or 
more rarely a berry with five one- or many-seeded 
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rell'. Temperate North America anil the Cape of 
Good Hope may he said to lie the lieadijuarteis of 
th p older. The herbaceous parts of almo-t all the 
species are distinguished liy a strong acidity, which 
i, owing to the presence of ovulate of potash ,- 
some, however, are hitter and slightly stimulating. 
The fruit of some is pleasingly acid and cooling — 
as (.’finimhola — and reputed to he antiscorbutic and 
antiseptic. The tnbeis, of several of the typical 
genus (Oxalis) are eatable, and contain a consider- 
able quantity of starchy matter. The leaves of all 
the species are more or less sensitive. The Wood- 
son el ( 0. nretosella) is a native of Biitain, and 
one of the most elegant of the wild Iiowers, carpet- 
ing woods and shady places with its bright tri- 
foliate leaves and white or rose-tinted Iiowers. Its 
leaves, resembling as they do those of the clover, 
have led to the surmise that it may he the true 
Shamrock (q.v, ). The plant, which i.s antiscorbutic 
and refrigerant, is widely distiibuteil throughout 
Europe, Russian and central Asia, and northern 
America. It is much used in salads on the Con- 
tinent ; and hi Lapland, where it i.s veiy abundant, 
it is the favourite herb of the inhabitants. The 
expressed juice of the plant abounds in bino.vuhite 
of potash. Twenty pounds of fresh leaves yield 
about six pounds of juice, from which is obtained 
about two ounces of the pure salt . — Unit of Sorrel 
and Essential Salt of Lemons (see OXMW Aon). 
The preparation is carried on mainly in Switzer- 
land and Germany ; not, however, exclusively ftom 
this species of Oxalis, hut from several oLher species 
of the same genus ami of the true sorrels (liumex), 
which contain the same salt. The numerous species 
of Oxalis strongly resemble each other in their 
geueval appearance and properties. Several of 
them, such as 0. crenuta and 0. tuberose ', natives 
of Peru and Bolivia, and 0. Deppei, a Mexican 
species, are cultivated in those countries for the 
sake of their tuberous roots, which are eatable. 
These species have all been recommended for cul- 
ture in Britain as substitutes for tire potato, hut 
their produce is too meagre to deserve attention; 
besides, the plant-- are constitutionally adapted 
only to the most favourable parts of England. 
Aucrrhoa bilimbi, or Cucumber-tree, indigenous to 
the East Indies, and now cultivated in some parts 
of South America, produces a green Heshy fruit of 
the shape and size of a small cucumber, which is 
esteemed for its grateful acid juice when ripe. 
The unripe fruit is also pickled. 

Oxalliria, the occurrence of crystals of oxalate 
of lime in the Urine (q.v.). 

O.VC1I ford, Johx, dramatist and critic, was 
born in Camberwell in 1812, and was originally 
educated for the bar, hut early turned to a life 
of letters, made himself familiar with French, 
German, and .Spanish literature, and soon made 
his name known by admirable translations of such 
notable books as Goethe's Dichtung and Wahrhe.it 
and Eckennann’s Conversations with Goethe. For 
his last thirty years he was dramatic critic for the 
Times, and Iris criticisms were ever characteristic 
of the genial kindliness of Iris nature. He was a 
fluent and graceful writer, yet his original work 
suggested rather than demonstrated Iris powers 
as u, critic. His Illustrated Book of French Songs 
(1835) showed a dexterous mastery of the lighter 
forms of verse. He wrote many plays, among them 
the Dice of Death, the Reigning Favourite, tire 
Two Orphans, as well as tire libretto for Tlio IAlu 
of KiUurney, and one farce at least, Twice Killed, 
that became widely popular. He died February 
21, 1S77. 

©xenliaill, Henry Nutcomjie, theologian, was 
bom at Harrow, November IS, 1S29, and educated 
at Balliol College, Oxford, taking a classical secontl- 


cla-'s in 1850. He took order- in 1854, ami held 
various curacies, hut enteicd the Unman Catholic 
Church in 1837, and u.i- -ticn— ively professor at 
Sc Edmunds College, Ware, and master at the 
Oratory School, Birmingham. He died March 2d, 
1888. Oxenham tiarr-lated Bollinger's First Age 
of the Church (1866), and Leetnns on Re-uuiun of 
the Churches (1S72), also \ ol. ii. of Hefelc's IliOonj 
of the Councils of the Church (187(1) ; and, besides 
frequent articles in the leading reviews, the follow- 
ing learned works came from hi- pert: Catholic 
Doctrine of the Atonement (1865): Catholic Esclia- 
t "log it and l larma/ism (1876): Short Studies in 
Eceicstastica/ History amt Rioguijihy (1884); and 
Short Studies, Ethical and Religious ( 18S5). 

Oxeustierna, or Oxexsterx, Axli,, Cor.xr, 
Swedish statesman, was horn at Farm, north of 
Stockholm, 16th dune 1383. He was originally 
educated for the church, and studied theology as 
well as jurisprudence at I’o-tock, dena, arid Wit- 
tenberg, anil, although he entered ( 1602) the public 
service of his country, he continued all Iris life to 
take a deep intere-t in religious questions, and 
laboured zealously for the extension of the Pro- 
testant doctrines. Charles IX. despatched him in 
1606 as ambassador to the court of Mecklenburg, 
and made him senator in 1609. Having displayed 
great prudence and wi-dom in the settlement of 
disputes between the Livonian nobles and the town 
of Reval, he was appointed by Charles— iimv inline 
from age — guardian of the loyal family and head 
of the regency. Oil the accession of Gustavos 
Adolphus (q.v.) in 1611 Oxeustierna was created 
chancellor ; and in 1613 acted as minister- pleni- 
potentiary in the negotiations for peace between 
Sweden and Denmark, and in 1617 in those -which 
terminated hostilities between Sweden and Russia. 
In 1621, on the departure of the king for the Polish 
war, Oxeustierna was charged with the administra- 
tion of affairs at home, hut five years later was 
summoned to act as governor-general of the con- 
quered districts in Prussia, in 1629 he concluded 
peace with the Poles on highly favourable condi- 
tions. Although ire strongly opposed the desire of 
Gnstavus to take part in the Thirty Years' War, 
yet, when he found that the Protestant sympathies 
of the king were irrepressible, he supported Iris 
master most faithfully and airly ; Gustavos in 
return charged him with the difficult business of 
managing the diplomatic relations of Sweden in 
central Germany. After the king’s death it was 
Oxenstierna who not only kept the Swedish armies 
together, lmt sustained the Protestant cause and 
prevented it going to pieces on the jealousies of the 
German Protestant princes, displaying masterly 
diplomatic ability, great courage, resource, and 
moderation. Having in four arduous years re- 
organised the Protestants and leanimated their 
courage by gaining French and Hutch assistance, 
he went hack to Sweden (1636). He hail already 
drawn np a constitution, which the estates accepted 
anil ratified in 1634. After his return he resumed 
the duties of chancellor, adding to them those of 
guardian to the young queen Christina, who, how- 
ever, did not accept the advice of her father’s wise 
friend and counsellor as it beseemed her. Oxen- 
stierrra continued to direct the policy of the Pro- 
testants in Germany till the peace of Westphalia 
in 164S put an end to the war. He humiliated the 
Danes and forced them to sign the treaty of 
Brorusebvo (1643), and opposed the abdication of 
Christina and the succession of Charles X. This 
king, nevertheless, retained him in office until lie 
(lied, 28th August 1634. See Lundlrlad’s Smash 
Plutarch (2 vols. Stock. 1S24); Fryxell’s History of 
Gnstavus Adolphus: Geijer’s History of the Swedes 
(Lond. n.d.); and Journal of Bnistrode Wlrite- 
locke (1772). His Writings and Correspondence 
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began to appear in 1888 . — His eldest son Joiian 
(1611-.77) cairied through several diplomatic mis- 
sions, his greatest service being to act as .Sweden's 
plenipotentiary at Osnaluuuk (1648). It was in 
a letter to this son, who felt himself unequal to the 
office, that the ehancelloi used the famous phrase, 
‘ Neseis, mi lili, nnum parva sapienlia legitur 
nmnilns. ’ This aphorism is current, however, in 
an extraordinary nninher of versions (Notea and 
Queru'x, 7th July 1 8SS ). — The younger brother Ertk 
( 1 G24-.70 ) was goyentoi of Esthonia (1640), anil 
succeeded his father as chancellor of the kingdom. 

Ox-eye. Sec Chrysanthemum. 

Oxford, the capital of the county, the home of 
the university, and the seat of the bishopric of the 
same name, stands about the confluence of the 
rivets Cherwell and Thames, ,72 miles (63 by rail) 
AYNW. fiom London. The city, under the Act 
of 1889, is gm ei ned by a council, comprising a 
mayor, fifteen aldermen, and folly- live council- 
Ion, of whom three aldeimeu and nine eounoillois 
are elected by the university. U]> to 138,7 the city 
returned two members to pailiamont ; since that 
date only one. Until about 1830 the area and 
population of the city remained almost stationary, 
extending only a little beyond the limit of the old 
city wall as reconstincled in the reign of Henry 


review all the chief buildings and places of inter- 
est. North runs Oorninaikct Street (‘the Corn’) 
containing the Roebuck and Clarendon Hotels’ 
past the latter of which is the entrance to the 
Oxford Union Society's moms (the club, iihraiv 
and delialing-hall of the undergraduates, founded 
in 1823). At the end of Comma] ket Street is St 
Michael's Chinch, the tower of which (c. 1070) i, a 
characteristic specimen ot Saxon masonry. Here 
formerly was the ninth gate of the city, the 
chambers over which (taken down in 1771 ') ’were 
used as a prison, and called ] local do. From the 
end of Corn niiu kefc Street, George Street runs west, 
containing the New Theatre (1836) and the Hi<d! 
School for hoys (1881); Jhnad Street runs east 
containing llalliol, Trinity, and Exeter Colleges’ 
the Aslnuolean Museum, the Sholdonian (the 
University ‘Theatre’), the Clarendon Jhiildiin. 
(used for tlio Clarendon Press till 1S31), now as 
university couunittee-vooins), and the Indian In- 
stitute (a libraiy, museum, Ac., for natives of 
imlia and members of the Indian Civil Service 
studying in O.xtoid, opened 188-1). Broad Street 
was the place where the Oxford martyjs were 
burned (Ridley and Latimer on Kith October 1.753, 
and Craninor on 21st March 1356). The MaUvre’ 
Memorial, a oioss in their honour, was built in 
1841, at the end of Magdalen Street, the continua- 
tion of Cm nmarket Street. Beau- 


mont Street leads west fiom this 
point, past the Randolph Hotel 
(built 1864), the Taylor Libiaiy 
(for modem literatures, founded 
by Sii Robert Taylor, built 184,7), 
and Ihc University Galleries (con- 
taining the Ruskin Drawing- 
school, the Aiundel Miubles, jnc- 
senteil to the univeisity in 1667, 
and other relics of classical anti- 
quity, a valuable collection of 
1 iain tings and engravings, and 196 
original drawings by Michael 
Angulo and Raphael), to \Yoi- 
eesler College. Thence north- 
wards, by Aval ton Street, access 
is got to the University or Claren- 
don Press (removed to new build- 
ings here in 1830), to St Barnabas 
Church (1368), to Port Meadow 
(an extensive Hat ground beside 
the rivei, being the common of 
the freemen of the city), and the 
‘Upper River’ or pait of the 
Brasenose College, Oxford— Tlie (Juiiclranglo (showing also Spire of St Jlary’a Thames north of Oxford, and so 
and Dome of lladcliffo Library ), to Godstow, a ruined nunnery, 

famous as the burial-place of 

Ilk, and very little beyond the area represented in Fair Rosamond. Returning to the Martyrs’ 
Loggan’s bird's-eye view (1673). But since then Memorial, the Htreet leading north from Mag- 
the city lias grown rapidly, and the rural districts dalen Street (so called from St Mary Magdalene 
of St Giles’ on the north, St Clement’s on the west, Church), is St Giles’ Street, containing St John’s 
Grandpont on the .south, and Botley on the east College and the Pnsey House (a library and clergy- 
have been covered with lines of close-built streets, bouse, in support of Anglican principles, estab- 
"Pop, (1861) 11,606; (1831) 2,7,700; (1881) 40,806; lisbed 1,834 in memory of Dr Ibisey, and contain- 
(1801) 03,000. ing bis library). In the AYoodstoek Road eon- 

Tlie topography of Oxford is simple in the tinuation of St Giles’ Street are tho church of 
extreme, The river Thames (locally called the St Aloysios (Roman Catholic), built in 1875, 
‘Isis’), which has flowed from north to south, the Rndclitt'e Infirmary (1770), and the Radcliil'e 
takes here a sharp bend to the east, and about a Observatory (170,7). In the Banbury Road con- 
mile from the angle receives the Cherwell, flowing tinuation of St Giles’ Street are Somerville 
from the north, parallel with its former course. Hall (a Indies' college, 1879), the High School 
All the old part of the town stands in the rectangle for girls (1884), and AYyeliffe Hall (a Church of 
thus formed by the rivers. The centre of the town England theological college, in the interests, of 
is at a place called ‘ Carfax ’ (derived from ijuailri- the Evangelical party, 1877). Went . — -Returning 
/arena, ‘ four-forked ’), from which four main streets to Carfax, and taking another quarter of the city, 
run to. the four points of the compass. From Car- Queen Street, continued by New Road, leads past 
fax, since 1883, tram-lines run to the four points the Castle (including the court-house and gaol) to 
of the compass. Taking in rotation these four the railway stations, and so along the Seven Bridges 
lines of streets, we shall he able to pass quickly in Road (across cuts from the Thames) to Cumnor. 
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South from Cari.iv iuim St AMuteV Slieer, p:i>t 
the town-hull (huilt 1752), pnlilic libiaiv, com 
exchange, ami po-4-offioe (1SSI), St Ablate'- 
Church (rebuilt -ince 1S63), Pembroke College, 
the front of Chri-fc Church, the entrance to Clni-t 
Chinch Meadow and Broad Walk, to Folly Bridge 
aero—, the Thames. Thi- bridge was lehnilt in 
1S1.3. U\er the old Inidge "as a watch-tower 
(taken down in 1779) known as ‘Flint- Bacon's 
Study.' From near Folly Bridge, for about a 
quarter-mile along the ninth bank of the river, aie 
moored the Barges (q.v.) of the unheicity and 
college boat-clubs. 

Ecut from Carfax runs High Street in a gtaee- 
ful curve. In the High Street itself, nr just off it, 
stand these buildings, in tliis order finm Carfax: 
the city market (1773), the Mitre Hotel (extant, 
as Dagville’s Inn, before 1470), the church of All 
Saints (built in 1706 fiom designs by Dean Ahl- 
licli ), the new front of Ri-a-eno-e, the Uimei-it\ 
Clmich (St Mary the Yiigin), where are preached 
the university sermons (including the ‘Hampton 
Lectures.’ q.v.), All Souls, Univei-ifcy, and Queen's 
Colleges, the Examination Schools (1382), with 
the Noil-collegiate Students' buildings, Magdalen 
College School (founded 1480), Magdalen College, 
and the Botanic Gardens (laid out in 1(132). The 
street ends with Magdalen Bridge over the C'her- 
well. From this bridge roads lead to Cow le,\ and 
Ililey, past the college cricket-grounds and the 
running-ground of the University Athletic Club. 
At Cowley is a college for army candidates, called 
the Oxford Militaiy College, opened in 1876, and 
the barracks of the Oxford military depot. At the 
clmrch of All Saints, Turl Street runs north from 
the High, leading to Lincoln, Jesus, and Exeter 
Colleges, and so into Broad Street at Trinity 
College. From opposite St Mary’s Church, Oriel 
Street leads south past Oriel College and the 
Canterbury gate of Christ Church into Merton 
Street, where are Corpus Christi and (Merton 
Colleges. From St Mary’s Church, Catherine or 
Cat Street leads north, having on the east the 
Codriugton Library (built about 1720 by All Souls 
College to receive' the library of Chiistopher Coil- 
rington, and maintained by the college as a law 
library), and on the -west the Radclille Library 
(built in 1737 as a library for medicine and natural 
science; since 1861 a reading-room in connection 
with the Bodleian ) ; and farther on the Old Schools 
(including the Bodleian Library and the Divinity 
School) on the west, and Hertford College on the 
east. Past Hertfoid College a street leads to New 
College. Cat Street, after crossing Broad Street, 
is continued by Park Street, which leads north- 
wards past Wadliam College and the garden front 
of Tiinitv College to the University Museum, 
ICeble College, and Lady Margaret Hall (a ladies' 
college, opened about 1880). Here are the Uni- 
versity Parks, laid out and kept up by the university. 
They contain the university observatory, erected 
in 1874. Here are played most of the football 
matches (Rugby, Association, Winchester, and 
other varieties of the game) of the university and 
college clubs. Here also is the new ground of the 
L T niversitv Cricket Club, one of the finest in itself, 
and in its surroundings, in England. A walk lead- 
ing from the Parks, east and south, is known a- 
‘Mesopotamia,’ being between two cuts of the 
Chenvell. 

All Souls College was founded in 1437 by Arch- 
bishop Chichele as a chantry for the souls of those who 
had fallen in the wars with France. It remains still 
a college entirely of fellows ; several of the fellowships 
have been attached to university professorships. The 
front quadrangle is practically as the founder left it; 
the fine chapel (consecrated 1442) contains a beautiful 
reredos, partially destroyed in 1577 and in 10(14, but 


restoicil in 1876. The hall (limit in 17-01 contains some 
good portraits of former fellows, among them thuse of 
Sir William Hlack-tone. IP ginahl Heber, Sir Christopher 
Wien, Thomas Tannei, John Liuacre, Jeremy Taylor, 
anil Herrick. 

AsHMu! r \x Ml'sf.i m, the earliest public museum in 
England, built ill lliS2 to receive- the antiquities, Ac. of 
Elias Ashmole (q.v.). The original collections lure since 
I860 been dispersed ; the hooks and 3LSS. going to the 
Bodleian, the natural history specimens to the Museum, 
the antlnupological (including curiosities hi ought home 
by Captain Cook) to the Pitt-Rivei- collection. The 
museum now contains British antiquities, antiquities 
from Cypru-, Egypt, Ac. 

Ballml C'oliegf, founded about 1268 liy Devoiguillo. 
Galli, .1, mother uf John Balliol, king of Scotland. The 
buildings are clnetly modern, the ball (1877) being a 
favourable example of recent Oxfoid building. This 
hall contains portraits of John Wyclif the Reformer, 
forineilj mas ter of the college ; of Archbishop Taifc ; of 
Robert Btowning, honorary fellow; and of Benjamin 
Jowett, master. By means of the Snell and Warner 
exhibitions. Balliol lias bail since the 17th century a 
close connection with Scotland, including among its 
membeia Adam Smith, John Gibson Lockhart, Sir 
William Hamilton. Colet, Parsons the Jesuit, John 
Evelyn, IIoln.it Southey, Dean Stanley, -Matthew Arnold. 
A. C. Swinburne, and Cardinal Manning were members 
of the college. 

Bodleian Library (q.v.), founded in 1602 by Sir 
Thomas Dudley, in a loom (limit about 1460) over the 
Divinity School for tile old library of the university, 
augmented by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. Duke 
Humphrey's Library had been plundered by King 
Edward VI. 's commissioners. The library has gioun 
to lie one of the great libraries of the world ; it contains 
more than 30,00(1 MSS. anil 500,000 hooks, and now 
occupies the whole of the Old Schools (built 1618) of 
the university. The library contains a tine portrait of 
the founder. The picture-gallery attached is one of the 
finest extant examples of an ‘ambulacrum,’ or room for 
walking in, found in old great houses. On its walls hang 
portraits of many benefactors and famous members of the 
university ; also many historical portraits— e.g. Lord 
Burleigh, Mary Queen of Scots, Prince Henry (son of 
James L), James Edward the Old Pretender, Ac. 

Buasf.NOse CoLLEwr, founded in 1509 by William 
81113 tli, Bi-luip of Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton. The 
gateway tower ( 1512 ) is the must striking feature of tlio 
old building. The old ‘biasen nose’ knocker of Brase- 
nose Hall, on the bite of which the college was built, was 
(it is claimed) acquired in 1890, and is now found in the 
lmll. John Foxe, Robert Burton, Dean Milinau, Barham, 
and F. IV. Robertson were students. 

Christ Church is both the cathedral of the diocese of 
Oxford and a college of the univeisity, The cathedral 
was instituted in 1346 by King Henry VIII. in the church 
of the old priory of St Fridc&wide (q.v.). This church 
contains many remains of Norman architecture (1120- 
80), and (it is claimed) some fragments of the oldm 
Saxon clmrch. The college was founded by Cardinal 
WoLuy in 1325 as * Cardinal College,’ the priory of St 
Frideswide being suppressed by him ; was lemodelled by 
the long as ‘ King Henry YlIL’s College,’ in 1532 ; and 
finally settled, as ‘ Christ Church, ’ in 1546. The hall and 
the kitchen (1529) are Volsey’s woik, and surpass any 
building of the kind in Oxford, or even in England. The 
great quadrangle (‘T 0111 ’ Quad.) begun by Wolsey was 
not completed till 1063. Peckwater Quadrangle was le- 
built in 1705-61. The entrance tower (finished 1682) 
now contains 'Great Tom,’ one of the largest bells in 
England, being the great bell of Osney Abbey recast ( see 
Bell, Vol. II. p. 00 ). The ‘ Broad Walk’ of elms leading 
from the Meadow Gate to the Clierwell, planted by Dean 
Fell (q.v.) in 1670, was long one of the finest avenues in 
England; but its glories have been lessened of late j-ears 
by storms, the elm being unable to outlast two centuries. 
The library contains a valuable collection of paintings, 
especially by great Italian masters, with a few of the 
Dutch masters. The hall contains many portraits of 
eminent statesmen and divines by great painters, from 
Holbein to Millais. Sir Philip Sidney, Camden, George 
Peele tlio dramatist, John Locke, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, Dr Liddon, Gladstone, and John Ruskin are a few 
of the famous names of Christ Church men. 
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Corpus Cuut^ti College, founded in 151<> by Richard 
Pox, Bishop of "Winchester, in the interests of Renaissance 
learning. Cardinal Pole was a student here, Bichard 
Hooker a fellow, John Keble a scholar. 

1)1 yi NIT V School, built 1415 SO, a splendid example 
of Perpendicular architecture. The university was too 
poor to finish it, portions of the work showing that the 
carving of the interior was designed to be much more 
elaborate than it is. The rich colours of the roof and the 
stained windows were destroyed in Edward VI.’s reign. 

Exeter College, founded in J 11 14 by Walter de Staple- 
dun, Bishop of Exeter. The buildings of the college have 
been much extended in the present century, and are 
nearly all modern. The chapel (1858) is a lino example 
of Hit Gilbert 8cott’s work, and contains good specimens 
of modern painted glass and tapestry. Members have 
been Urocyn, Glanville ; Bishop* Bull, Bndeaux, and 
Seeker ; Lyell, Maurice, and Emmie. 

Hertford College, founded in 1871 by T. C. Baring, 
M.l\, in the interests of the Church of England, This 
college was erected out of Magdalen Hull (founded 1487), 
which had boou removed to this site in 1882 from its 
former site near Magdalen College. The site lmd pre- 
viously boon occupied hy Hart Hall, founded about 1284, 
which hail been erected by Hr Bichard Newton into 
Heitford College in 174U, hut dissolved in 1818 for lack 
of futuR The* learned * John Holden was a member of 
Hart Hall; so also was Charles James Eox. William 
Tyndall and Clarendon were members of Magdalen Hall. 

Je&u.m College, founded in 1571 by Queen Elizabeth 
at the instance of l)r Hugh Price, and its revenues 
greatly augmented by Sir Leolmc Jenkins, principal 
of the college V Until the Commission of 1855 the 
college had an exclusively Welsh connection; this has 
been further broken hy the Commission of 1877, but 
there aie still several scholarships and exhibitions con- 
fined to persons of "Welsh birth and education. The 
college contains good portraits of Queen Elizabeth, the 
nominal foundress, and of Charles I., a benefactor. 'Hie 
libraiy possesses many valuable Welsh MHH. 

Keule College, founded in 1870 by subscription, in 
memory of John Keble and in the interests of the Angli- 
can Church, The ornate chapel is the chief object of 
intuvii'it. The hall contains a portrait of Keble. In the 
library is Holman Hunt’s picture, ‘ The Light of the 
World. 1 The college has a different constitution from 
other colleges, having no fellows and being governed 
from without by a council. 

Lincoln College, founded in 1429 by Richard Fleiu- 
ing, Bishop of Lincoln, and refounded in 1474 by Thomas 
Rotheram, Archbishop of York, to check the progress 
of Lollardism. The chapel (1681) is a good specimen of 
Stuart work, containing fine cedar panelling and painted 
glass. Among its follows have been llobort Sanderson, 
George Hickes, John Kettlcwell (the non-juror), John 
"Wesley, John Kadcliffe. 

Magdalen < College, founded in 1458 by William 
Waynlieto, Bishop of Winchester. Thin college, in its 
original cpiadrangle, cloistors, hall, and chapel, built 
1474-81 in the founder’s lifetime, possesses the finest 
buildings of any college in the world. The tower, built 
1J92-150S, on whose top the choir sing a Latin liyiun on 
May Hay, is ascribed traditionally to the initiative of 
Cardinal Wolsey when bursar here. The buildings in 
the Grove or Park, lmilt 1786, were at one time regarded 
in Oxford as the perfection of architecture. A. new 
quadrangle to the west (called St Swithin’s Buildings) 
was added in 1885. The musical services in chapel have 
for centuries been famouh. Among the members of this 
college havo been Colot, Latimer, John Hampden, Joseph 
Addison, Edmund Gibbon. The cullego has a fine walk 
round an island formed hy two brandies of the Oherwcll, 
the northern side of which is called ‘ Addison’s Walk.’ 
The lieraio age of the college was the jHiriod ] 085-88, 
when its resistance to the arbitrary measures of James II. 
gave it a foremost place in the history of England. 

Magdalen Hall, sec Hertford College. 

Manchester New College, a college for the study of 
theology independent of creed, has been removed from 
London to Oxford. Buildings for it were erected in 
1891 m Holywell, the north-eastern suburb of Oxford. 

Mansfield Cullege, the chief theological college of 
English Nonconformity, was transferred to Oxford in 
1888. Large buildings for it have been erected on a site 
at the back of Wadliain College. 


Merton College, founded in 1261 at Malden h 
Surrey, and transferred to Oxford in J 274 by Walter di 
Merton, Bishop of Ho Chester, was the first institution ii 
Oxford organised as a college ; and is therefore the tym 
which has been imitated by all existing foundations in 
Oxford or Cambridge. The old quadrangle ( ‘ Mc>b Quad- 
rangle,’ 1278) and the library ( 137(1) of this college ale the 
most primitive college buildings in Oxford. The chapel 
(1424) is a fine building, with some good early brasses. 
Members of Merton College have been remarkable benefac- 
tors to the university ; Hir Thomas Bodley, who founded 
tlm university library, and Sir Henry Haville, who 
founded professorships in geometry and astronomy, were 
both fellows. Huns Hcotus is said to have been fellow here ■ 
William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the blood* 
was warden ; and other members were Bishops Hooper 
Jewel, and Patte.son ; Anthony Wood, the great Oxford 
antii|U.iry (buried in the nnto-cl iapol, 1695); and Hfceele. 

Museum, the 1 New Museum,’ was built in 1857 to I860 
for the reception of the university medical and natuial 
science collections, anil the nmdical and scientific library 
of tlm lladclifle trustees, and the accommodation of the 
university teachers m science. Large additions have 
since been made, particularly in the departments of 
chemistry, electricity, anatomy, and physiology. A 
new wing was added in 1887 to receive the rein, likable 
anthropological collection of U uncial Pitfc-iliveis. 

New Got, LEGE, founded in 1879 by William of Wyke- 
liam, Bishop of Win dies ter. Walter de Merton’s college 
had so far been thu only well-established society In 
Oxford, and was therefore known as ‘the college’ pur 
cxcclhncc. Wykohnm’a college was therefore knuwn as 
‘the new college ; ’ a name which it has letained to the 
exclusion of the name the founder gave it, 1 St Mary of 
"Win ton Collego.’ Wykcham founded also Winchester 
College to he a school to supply his Oxford college. The 
hall, chapel, cloisters, hell-tower, and other buildings 
were on a scale hitherto unknown in Oxford, and, except 
at Magdalen and Christ Church, have had no rivals. The 
gardens are very beautiful, and are hounded hy the only 
perfect segment of the city wall. Tlm host-known names 
of members of this college are Archbishop Warliam; 
William Waynlieto, founder of Magdalen Colloge; 
Henry Chichele, founder of All Houls; Bishop Ken; 
Sydney Smith ; and Augustus Haie. 

New Inn J l ALL, founded about 1369, was closed in 1887. 
During tlm Civil War, when Charles I. held Oxford, in 
1542, tlm royal mint was set up here, and the old plate of 
the colleges was coined for tlm king’s use. 

Oriel College, founded in 1326, nominally by King 
Edward II., but really by Adam de Brume, his almoner, 
in a house on tlm High Street, removed in 1329 to ‘la 
Oriole,’ a house on the present situ, whence it has its 
modern name. For a long time it was known as ‘King’s 
College’ (Collegium Regale). Tlm buildings are modern, 
the hall and chapel dating from 1037. "William Lang- 
land, author of iVe/v. Plninnun, was, but erroneously, at 
ono time believed to have been fellow hero. Sir Walter 
llulcigh was probably commoner for a short time. In 
the first half of the 39lh century Oriel College possessed 
a most distinguished body of fellows— Kublo, Pusey, 
Thomas Arnold, Archbishop Whafcoly, Cardinal Newman, 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Pembroke College, erected in 1624 by Thomas Tusdale 
and Richard Wightwick, out of Broadgates Hall, a most 
ancient place of academical study, in which Bishop Bonner, 
Beaumont tlm dramatist, and Hir Thomas Browne had 
been students. Tlm name was given in compliment to the 
Earl of Pembroke, then chancellor of tlm university, and 
in hope of a godfather’s gift from him, which his death 
soon after prevented. Members of this college (and hall) 
have filled tlm three Anglican prinmtial sues of Canter- 
bury (Moore, 1783), York (Yung, 1561), Armagh (New- 
come, 1795). Hr Johnson was a student hero. 

Queen’ a College, founded m 1340 by Robert do 
Eglusfeld, chaplain to Philippa, queen of Edward III. 
He arranged that tlm queen-consort of England for the 
time being should bo patroness of the college ; hence its 
name, and several donations by queens of England when 
the college was in difficulties. Tho college was rebuilt in 
1707-14. Henry V. is said to have been a student here 
for a short 411110; and other members wore Cardinal 
Beaufort, Wycherley, Addison, and Collins. The college 
retains the old ceremony of bringing in the ‘ Boar’s Head,’ 
with the traditional song, on Christmas Hay. 
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St Alia'; Hail, f,,iiiid,iil about l'J.JU. n* united it, 
Jlertuii College in 1382. 

•St En.vr.Vl. Hall, founded about 1200. Queen's Col- 
lege appoints ilie principal. Thomas Hearns, the aiiti- 
, pi iry, was long resident here. 

St John's, College, f minded in 1555 by Sir Thomas 
'White. The chapel, hall, entrance tower, and part nr 
the street front of the outer quadr, ingle are substantially 
those of St Bernard's C'ullege, a house of the Cistercian 
moil]:?, built hero 1437- 1530. The garden front of the 
inner quadrangle was built by Archbishop Laud ( q.v.) m 
Idol . .Members of this college have deserved well of the 
university, Archbishop Laud and I>i Bicliard llawlinson 
having been principal benefactors to the Bodleian. Ed- 
mund Campion, Shirley the dramatist, Edmund Calamy, 
and Bean Mansell are other tit John’s names. 

St Mat. V Hale, founded in 1333 by Oiiel College. 
The hall long retained a close connection with Oriel, ami 
a fellow or u.v-felloiv of Oriel has generally been principal. 
The ,'tututes of 1S77 contemplate the ultimate incorpora- 
tion uf the hall into the college. 

Stin/nONlAN Theu'KE, built in 11109 by Archbishop 
Sheldon for the holding in it of the great univ, raity 
degree ceremonies. These had hitherto been held in St 
Alary's Church, hut the riotous conduct of the spectators 
(ill 1052 the undergiaduates had to he kept in order by' 
soldiers of the garrison) often scandalised those who hat 
regard to the sacred character of the building. The ‘act’ 
(the degree-ceremony in which all At. A. degrees and 
doctors' degiecs granted during the year were supposed 
to he completed by ‘inception’) is now superseded by the 
Enca-ma, in which prize cum positions are recited (among 
them the 1 Newdigute,’ q.v.), honorary degrees are con- 
ferred, anil a Latin oration delivered. 

Tiiinttv ( 'ntr.nilE, founded ill 1554 liv .Sir Thomas Pope, 
The library is part of Durham College which stood here 
( sec Duhham); the hall dates from 1020; the chapel, with 
its fine carved cedar, from 1094 ; the garden quadrangle 
was built 101)5-172*3 ; and large new buildings were added 
in 1887. The 1 Lime Wall;,’ planted in 1713, is the feature 
of the garden. Ivettell Hall, on Broad Street, near the 
college, built in llilS by Ilaipli Kettoll (president of 
Trinity), is a characteiistic example of Oxford architec- 
ture of the period. Chillingiroi til, Selden, Denham, 
Aulirey, Thomas Warton, Laudor, Newman, and Free- 
man were members. 

TTnivebsitt College had its origin in an endowment 
left in 12-111 by William of Durham for the maintenance 
of some graduates of the university. This was at first 
administered by the university itself, and the institution 
called the university’s Great Hall, ‘Afagna Aula Uui- 
versitatis,’ in distinction probably from some smaller 
‘halls’ which the university owned. Afterwards the 
administration of the trust was committed to the bene- 
ficiaries themselves; and, under the influence of the 
example of Walter do Alerton’s foundation, the society 
became a college. In the 14th century there grew up a 
legend that tile building occupied the site of a college 
founded by King Alfred, destroyed in the Banish invasion. 
By a later effort of imagination King Alfred was said to 
have founded University College in S72 A. I). University 
College was a great power in Oxford in 1086-SS, when its 
master, Obadiali Walker, was the chief agent in the 
Homan Catholic effort to reconquer Oxford. The lawyers 
Lord Eldon and Lord Stoweli, Sir William Jones, aud 
the poet Shelley were members of this college. 

WadHASI COLLEGE, founded by Dorothy, widow of Sir 
Nicholas AVadliain, in 11)13, on the site of the old Austin 
Friary. The beautiful gardens of this college perhaps 
owe something to the labours of the friars. The college 
buildings are an exquisite specimen of Jacobean work ; 
the street front in particular is one of the prettiest hits 
in Oxford. Admiral Blake was a student here, and his 
portrait is in the hall. The lloyal Society took its origin 
in meetings in the rooms of Dr J olin AVilkins, warden of 
AVndhnm. 

AYorcesteb College, founded by Sir Thomas Cookes of 
Worcester&liire in 1714, in Gloucester Hall. Gloucester 
Hall had in 151)0 succeeded Gloucester College, a college 
for Benedictine monks, founded in 1283, dissolved at the 
Eefonnation. Each monastery had its own building; 
and a tow of these, forming one side of Worcester College 
quadrangle, each with the coat of arms of its monastery 
carved ill stone over the door, is one of the most interest- 
ing bits of old Oxford. During the earlier part of Eliza- 


beth's reign Gloucester Hall was filled with Unman 
Catholic students, tlieii tutors being graduates who had 
: been ejected from their fellowships in various colleges for j 
refusing the oath of allegiance. In the 17tli century 
1 there- was for some time a project to found here a colli ge 
I for the education of clngy of the orthodox Greek Church. 
Lovelace, Sir Keuelm Digby. anil De Quincey were 
members. 

The nnivei'ity of Oxford i- a corpoiation under 
the title of 1 the chancellor, ma-tei-, and scholars 
of the university of ( Lxfoid. ' It consists of a body 
of giadnates (masters of nits and graduate's in law, 
medicine, and divinity) who me the governing 
members of the corporation, and of a body of 
undergo ad nates (and baeliehns of aits) vv ho are 
‘in statu pupil lari,' that is, subject to the gov em- 
inent of tlie ofliceis of the university and without 
voice in miiveisity business. The statute' by 
1 which the nnivei'ity i' governed are partly the 
code promulgated in the ehancelloi'hip of Arch- 
bi'liop Land, partly the body of enactments i-ned 
by a parliaincnlaiy commission in 1877. The busi- 
ness af the university is formally tiansactod in 
three houses : < I > the Ancient House of Congo ega- 
tion, consisting of ma-tei- of arts of less than two 
years' standing, heads of colleges, deans of degiees 
of college', in of e-s<iis. examine!', iVe., in which 
the ceieiuomal hu-ine-s of conferring oidinavy 
degrees is conducted; (2) the House of Congrega- 
tion, constituted by act uf parliament in 1853, con- 
sisting of university officer.-, profe-soi', and resident 
graduates (in 1891 tlieio wine 391 gi initiates resi- 
dent), in which proposed statute.- an> submitted 
for discussion and vote ; (3) tbe House of Convoca- 
tion, consisting of all graduates vvlm have kept 
their names on the hooks (.5901) in 1801), which is 
in theory the supieine governing body of the 
university. Thus, all statutes and decrees of the 
university are voted upon in convocation, and it is 
convocation which elects the two members whom 
the university returns to parliament. Practically, 
however, the business of the miiveisity is in the 
hands of the Hebdomadal Council ami of small 
committees, called delegacies (or curatois). Coun- 
cil began ns a committee of heads- of houses, in- 
vented under Stuart absolutism to control tbe free 
spirit of the university. It now consists of the 
vice-chancellor and proctors, ami eighteen persons 
elected by com oention, six being beads of houses, 
six professors, and six graduate-. Council retains 
tbe initiative in all legislation, the control of most 
of the negotiations in which the univeisity takes 
part, the nomination of persons to leceive honor- 
ary degree-, and the like. Committees govern 
tiie institutions, of the university, such as the 
Bodleian Library, the University Chest, the 
University Piess, and the Museum. The chief 
officers of the university are (1) the chancellor, 
the official head of the university, generally a 
peer of the realm, elected for life by convocation ; 
(2) the vice-chancellor, nominated by the chan- 
cellor from the heads of houses in rotation, and 
holding office (as a rule) for fonr yeais; (3) the 
two proctors, holding office for a year, elected by 
the graduates of the colleges according to a cycle, 
each college getting its turn to elect a proctor 
every eleventh year. The proctors are specially 
charged with the discipline of the university as 
regards its junior members. Each college of the 
university is a distinct corporation, self-governed 
according to its own statutes under sanction of the 
parliamentary commissions of 1852 and 1S77. 

The earliest historical notice of Oxford shows 
also its importance in early times. In 912 A.P. the 
Saxon Chronicle records that, on the death of Etliel- 
red, Edward {the son of Alfred) took possession 
‘ of London and Oxford and all the lands obedient 
to those cities.’ The remarkable Castle mound, 
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now shamefully included in the precincts of the 
county gaol, was heaped up at this period, being 
part of the gloat system of fortifications which 
wei e then raised against the Danes. During the 
trouhleil yeais which follow Oxfoid is frequently 
mentioned, its position just lietween Mercia ami 
Wessex rendering it important as a citadel against 
invasion, and ns a place of parley between Danes 
and Saxons. It may he inferred that at the Nor- 
man Conquest Oxford uifered a stubborn resist- 
ance to the invader (i ) from the great number of 
‘ waste ’ houses mentioned iu the Domesday survey ; 
(2) from the vastness of the work erected by the 
conqueror’s governor, Itobeit Doyley, to overawe 
the city and district. Two portions of this work 
remain, the tower (now of St Michael’s Chinch) 
which commanded the approach to the assailable 
North Gate of the city, ami the great keep of the 
Castle (now in the piecinets of the gaol). In the 
contest for the crown between the Kmpiess Maud 
and Stephen (1142) Oxford wan again a place of 
capital importance, Maud faking refuge in Oxford 
when diivon fiom London, and escaping over tire 
frozen Thames when the castle was about to .sur- 
render to Stephen after ten weeks’ siege. Here 
in 1253 the ‘mad parliament’ eufoieed on Henry 
III. the scheme of reform known as the Provisions 
of Oxford (see Montfort ). From this date Oxfoid 
as a town ceases to he of national importance, 
except for a few yeais in the heat of the great 
Civil War, when Charles I. made it the centre of 
his operations, the station of his court, and the 
meeting-place of the ‘ parliament ’ which he had 
brought together in opposition to that ‘ Long ’ one 
at Westminster, 

Hut at the very time when Oxford, as a city, 
was losing ilw political and strategical importance 
theie was glowing up within it a distinct, and 
destined often to lie a hostile, corporation which 
was to make it for centimes the intellectual capital 
of England. The word ‘ nniveisity ’ implies now a 
corporate body of teachers and students, estab- 
lished tor the puisuit of the higher branches of 
learning, endowed with privileges and protected by 
charters granted by soveieign powers j and we fin'd 
by the end of the 12th century atul the beginning 
of the 13th a corporation of this kind established 
in Oxford. But this corporation must have been 
only tile official recognition of n guild of teachers 
witii their pupils which was already in existence 
in the city ; and a guild of this kind must, in its 
turn, have been the development of accidental, and 
perhaps temporary, assemblages of teaclieis and 
students. The beginning of the university of 
Oxford is therefore to ho carried as far back as 
the earlier third of the 12th century ; Thibaut 
d’Estampes ( Tlieohaldns Btaniponsis) about 1120, 
atul Robert I’nllein in 1133, being recorded to have 
taught in Oxford. The university, thus begun 
unitor Henry I. (vvlm in 1130 built as a royal 
residence Beaumont Palace in the north suburb 
of Oxford, in which palace Richard (Jmur de Lion 
was horn in 1157), rapidly grew in numbers and in 
prestige ; and by the beginning of the 33th century 
we find popes and kings interested iu its fortunes, 
its scholars numbered perhaps by thousands and 
not by hundreds, and the feuds between it and the 
town occasionally events of almost national im- 
portance. Teachers and scholars in this early 
university were of the secular clergy ; they lived 
and taught in houses (‘halls’) and lecture-rooms 
(‘schools’) hired from the townsmen; and dis- 
cipline was practically non-existent. 

The fame of the university attracted to Oxford 
the four great orders of mendicant friars imme- 
diately after their arrival in England, the Domini- 
can (Black) Friars coming in 1221, the Franciscan 
(Grey) Friars in 1224, the Carmelite (White) Friars 


in 1253, and the Austin Trials in 1263, The friaiv 
unlike the older orders of monks, who had stood 
aloof from secular learning, threw themselves with 
enthusiasm into the studies of the university ■ and 
the ‘.schools ’ in their convents and their lectiivois 
soon eclipsed the fame of the secular schools and 
teacheiK. That Oxford can boast the "reatest 
names in meditcval learning and legend, Ihmer 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, is due to these convent- 
ual schools. So threatening did the supiemacv 
of the fiiais become that the univcisity in the 
early 14th century hod a haul light with' them to 
retain the control of its own education (see the 
llev. II. Baslulall’s paper on ‘ Tin; Friars Ft eaeheis 
versus the University’ in the Oxfoid Historical 
Society's Collectanea , vol. ii. 1800). 

The intellectual triumphs of the friais kindled the 
spark of emulation in the older monastic onleis, 
and they in their turn began to found conventual 
schools at Oxford for students of their own body. 
The Benedictines had four colleges in Oxfoid : 
Gloucester College, founded in 1283, part of whose 
buildings are now in Worcester College; Duiimm 
College, peihaps begun in 12110, partly now in 
Trinity College; Canterbury College, founded in 
1363, now taken into (ire site of Christ Church; 
and St Mary’s College, founded in 1435, now a 
dwelling-house belonging to Bi adenose. For the 
Cistercians St Bernard’s College was founded in 
1437, ami parts of this building are still found in 
St John’s College. 

The introduction into the univcisity of the con- 
ventual system, with the severity of its discipline, 
the inter penetrating stimulus of its common life, and 
the oUieieney of its personal tuition, suggested a 
change in the university of secular students which 
was to ell'eet in time an entire revolution in its 
fin m. In 1264 Walter de Met tun conceived the 
plan of bringing together into n common home a 
number of secular students, engaged in academic 
studies but subject to something like conventual 
discipline. In 1274 he moved his college (which lie 
had established at Malden iu Surrey) to Oxfoid. 
Two other institutions, which had been founded in 
Oxford at a slightly earlier date, soon, under the 
iiilluence of the new idea, took the shape of Iialliol 
and Univcisity Colleges. By 1525 ten other col- 
leges had been instituted, among them such gieab 
designs as New College, Magdalen College, and 
Wolsey’s Cardinal College (afterwards leeonsti tilled 
by Henry VIII. as Christ Church, with a fraction 
of its former endowment). 

The Reformation of religion, and the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries which it carried with it, 
destioyed half the glory of Oxford. Two abbeys, 
live friaries, and live monastic colleges ceased to 
exist ; and the western and south-western quarters, 
which had contained the finest buildings of the 
city, became heaps of stones out of which the 
citizens of Oxford quarried building material. 
During the Romanist reaction under Ijucen Mary 
something was done lo repair the loss tinih inflicted : 
Trinity 7 College in 1554 and St John’s in 1555 re- 
storing to 1 fxi'ord Durham College and St, Bernard’s 
College. JesuH College, founded nearly twenty- 
years later, in Elizabeth’s reign, was the first of 
Protestant colleges. The more settled times of the 
early Stuarts patronised the gown more liberally ; 
Wadham College coming- in 1613, Pembroke in 1624. 
Then came the great catastrophe of the Civil War, 
and learning and the encouragement of learning 
ceased. Tire years passed to 1714 before a new 
foundation arose in Oxford, in Sir Thomas Cookes’ 
Worcester College ; and, except for the abortive 
attempt (1740-1818) to erect Hart Hall into a 
college, that example found no imitator till our 
own times, when the foundations of Keble College 
in 1870 and of Hertford College in 1874, followed 
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by tlie nan-feience to Oxford of Mansfield College 
anil of Mam-in'-I ci New College (chough the~e two 
colleges aie not incorporated in the univeisity ), 
hear witness to the new life which has begun to 
throb alike in tlie Anglican Chnieh ami in Non- 
conformity. 

In Elizabeth’s reign, ami still moie nmler the 
Stuarts, we have to mark a veiy strong ilesiie on 
the part of the supieme power to compel all 
stmlents in the univeisity to reside within the 
walls of the colleges anil the halls (then live in 
number, now leduced to two). The strong opposi- 
tion of minorities, in matters both of polity and 
faith, tendered English sovereigns and their minis- 
ters suspicious and intolerant of students and 
teachet.s who weie not directly under their control ; 
and to secure this control they leqnired that all 
students should reside in the colleges, where they 
were under the charge of governors appointed by 
court influence and tesponsible to the comt. From 
this time, therefore, we have to date the disappear- 
ance of the old university and the development 
of that peculiarly English form, a university of 
colleges. 

In the following six featnir-s the university of 
Oxfoid stands in marked contrast to univei~ities 
out of England. ( 1 ) The College System. JBefoie 
a person becomes a member of the university he 
must iii.sb of all become a member of one of the 
twenty-one colleges or two halls ; and the moment 
he ceases to be a member of one of these societies 
his actual membership of the university is also 
terminated. This means that the Oxfold under- 
graduate is not left as a unit in a great body of 
two or three thousand, hut is made a member of 
a much smaller body of perhaps eighty to two 
hundred membeis, and is therefore subject to 
closer personal scrutiny and to stionger influences 
of social opinion than would be possible in univer- 
sities differently constituted. It is true that the 
influence of this common life is paitiallv discounted 
in the case of students from the public schools, 
where similar in II nonces have already formed their 
character ; hut in the case of students from small 
schools or solitary homes the vigorous social life of 
a good college is wonderfully efficacious in convert- 
ing the raw, diffident, or morose boy into the frank, 
self-reliant, and sociable man. (2) The Fellow- 
ship System. Formeily every first-class man (and 
many in the second class) could count with cer- 
tainty on his fellowship — that is, on a secure 
endowment (for a shorter or longer period ) which 
would enable him to pursue bis studies or to pre- 
pare himself for professional life. Some few of 
these fellowships are still open to competition ; 
but the regulations of the Commission of 1877, 
which suppressed many fellowships to found pro- 
fessorships, coinciding with the loss of more than 
a third of the annual revenues of the colleges from 
the fall in agricultural rents, have seriously reduced 
their number and, so far, deprived Oxford of her 
best feature. The scholarship system — i.e. endow- 
ments held during the time of an undergraduate’s 
course, is not so distinctive of Oxford ; though such 
endowments are more numerous and valuable in 
Oxford than in any other university. (3) The 
System of Tuition. In foreign universities the work 
of tuition is undertaken hy university teachers — 
i.e. by the professors. In Oxford the professoriate 
has withdrawn itself from any real share in this 
work, and, so far as concerns the mass of Oxford 
students, might be entirely suppressed without in 
any way affecting tlieir studies. Iu all ordinary 
subjects, speaking generally, the professors have 
long ceased to give systematic instruction, and 
have at most expounded some small, and to the 
ordinary student often unnecessary, point in their 
subject. It is plain that from two lectures a week, 


deliveml tlnough at mist tlnee temis of -men 
week- each, a student can learn little in language, 
in histmv, in philosophy, or in science. The work 
of tuition which in other onivei'ities is di'chaigetl 
hy the professors is m Oxfoid di-ehaigcd by The 
college lectui ers. Formeily a college leiitmer 
lectured oulv to the men of his own college, a 
system which was tcnildy unfair to the students 
of ail inefficient college ; "of late joins the better 
college lectures have become piaetically open to 
the whole university, and, especially in lectio c- 
connected with the linnoui schools, frequently 
without fee. The college leetineis of Oxfold aie 
theiefoie the piofe~sms of Oxfoid, except that 
they aie not called by that name, and that they 
aie paid by tlieir college, not by tlie univeisity. 
At the same time, the old Oxford tradition of a 
college tutor devoting himself to the interests of 
the men of Ids own college still continues. Apart 
from attendance at lectures, a large portion of 
Oxford tuition consists in taking compositions, 
translation', impels, and essays either individually 
or in vpi v small classes tonne's tutor or lecturer. 
This individual distinction involves, it is true, nil 
expendituie of time and talent which seems out of 
all piopoilion to the ie~ults it achieves, vet the 
happiest memories of Oxfoid men are probably those 
half-hours or hours in their tutor’s room when their 
individual faults weie exposed hy the laiye scholar- 
ship and their individual eccentricities connoted hy 
the iiiispaiing hut good-natuied chaff of a kindly 
mentor. ( )ne le'iilt of the leimukiilde impiovcmcut 
in college tuition of the last few years has been 
the almost total disappearance of the 1 piivate 
coach’ from the honour work of the univeisity. 
Private coaching continues to a great extent 
in the pass schools, partly because some candi- 
dates have been veiy badly taught at school and 
are below the level of tlieir fellows, but chiefly 
because candidates are too idle to read by them- 
selves. Quite a recent development of the professor- 
iate deserves notice heie. When tlie univeisity has 
resident in it a man of special reputation in a given 
branch of study, the common univeisity fund has 
of late j ears appointed him to lecture for tlnee or 
live years in Ins own subject. In some cases under- 
graduate Oxford has not seconded this by attend- 
ance at these lectures, but the approval ot mariner 
scholars has followed this public lccognition of 
learning. Such lecturers aie known hy the new 
title of ‘Readers.’ (4) The Discipline. The dis- 
cipline of Oxfoid is niucli strictei than that of any 
university outside England. Within college the 
government of the college deans, without college 
tlie vigilance of the proctors anil their deputies, 
lepiess disorder and immorality. Sad as is the 
waste of young lives in Oxfoid, no one who has 
known a la.xer discipline can refuse to recognise 
that if a man goes to the had in Oxfoid he does 
it of his own wilful and obstinate choice. (5) At 
the same time, Oxford must be marked for the 
excessive luxury and idleness of its students. The 
common life of the colleges lias this disadvantage, 
that it requires considerable force of character for 
a poor student to live in proportion to his poverty ; 
there being every inducement for a man of weak 
character to live after the fashion of his richer and 
more careless contemporaries. Hence the son of a 
man of £400 a year often spends during his course 
at the rate of the son of £4000 a year, and begins 
his after-life under a heavy burden of debt. And 
lastly, amusements of different kinds, football, 
lowing, cricket, tennis, billiards, cardplaying, 
debating, the theatre, to say nothing of the baser 
kinds, such as betting, wines, worrying rats and 
rabbits, are thought of, talked of, and puisued hy 
many undergraduates till barely an hour a day in 
the eight weeks of term is left for any serious or 
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intellectual pursuit. For this devotion to amuse- 
ments the public schools are hugely responsible. 
(G) The Oxfmd course is entirely out of touch 
with the professional education of the country. 
The Oxford undergraduate, entering; the university 
at nineteen or twenty, limls himself at twenty- 
three or twenty-fonr, afLer the expenditure of £800 
or £1000, ami the ioimation of idle liahits and 
expensive tastes, willi Ids whole life to begin 
ftfiesh. If he wishes to enter the church he lias 
generally to spend some years in a theological col- 
lege ; if he desires to go to the bar he must proceed 
to the Inns of Court; if lie intends to practice 
medicine the long and expensive training of the 
London hospital schools has to he gone through. 

Scholars and exhibitioners arc admitted to a 
college without special matriculation examina- 
tion ; intending commoners are examined in some 
form or another by the college tutors. In some 
colleges it is enougli to have passed Kespnnsions, or 
equivalent examination ; in others a further test 
is imposed ; and some few colleges accept candi- 
dates in the hope that they will in the course of a 
term or two pass llcsponsions. lint the pracLice of 
colleges varies so much from year to year that 
personal inquiry about the exact nature of the 
entrance examination is always advisable and 
generally necessary. 

After admission them opens up a perplexing 
variety of courses which lead to the degree; lmt 
the general rule will ho found to hold good, ‘avoid 
any new-fangled course introduced by council, and 
proceed along the old beaten paths.’ Under 
present arrangements the degree is reached In 
three examinations: (1) liesponsions, familiarly 
termed 1 .Smalls.’ This is n preliminary examina- 
tion in the elements of Latin, (truck, and mathe- 
matics. it can ho passed hefme coming into 
residence by means of various school examinations 
or by presenting ono’s self as a candidate for matric- 
ulation from a college. It uui/ht always to he 
passed before matriculation, except in those cases 
where the instruction available is so had that a 
pass is hopeless under it. (2) After lleaponsions 
the candidate has before him the examination 
which the statutes call the ‘ First Public Exam- 
ination,’ hut men call Moderations ( ‘ Binds ’), or an 
equivalent examination. Hero it is necessary to 
decide whether a candidate shall (it) tako an 
Honours examination in the middle of his course, 
(i) take a Pass examination at that point, or (e) 
take an examination which implies taking an 
Honours examination at the end of the course. 
The decision must bu made according to the can- 
didate’s attainments, guided by the shrewd advice 
of his college tutor. In the first case («) there 
aie honours to he had in classics and mathematics 
(or in both, if the candidate read double) in the 
course of the second year; in the second case(fi) 
a further examination in classics, with the addi- 
tion of the elements of logic or some further mathe- 
matics has to he passed, and this ought to lie done 
in the fourth term of residence ; in the third case 
(c) there is what is called a 1 preliminary examina- 
tion ’ in law or in science giving admission to the 
final honour schools. All candidates, whether 
pass or honours, have at this stage to pass an 
examination in a small portion of Scripture, or 
an alternative examination provided for those who 
object to this examination in religion. (3) In the 
final examinations, officially termed the ‘ Second 
Public Examination,’ but colloquially ‘Greats,’ 
the distinction between pass and honours is very 
marked. For the pass degree a candidate has to 
obtain a pass in three schools, of which one must 
he a language school (classics, French, or German), 
and the other two may lie chosen from divinity, 
history (ancient or modern), political economy. 


law, or various branches of natural science. For 
the honours degree the candidate may choose one 
or more of the schools of — classics (officially termed 
‘ Litevie Humanioves,’ including not only 'the lan- 
guages hut the history and philosophy of Greece 
and Home), mathematics, natural science, law 
modern history, theology, oriental languages. Or 
these the most coveted distinction is the First in 
‘classical greats,’ traditionally the chief Oxford 
school, for which most scholars and exhibitioner,, 
are requited to read, and by examination in the 
subjects of which most of the few open or ‘prize’ 
fellowships me awarded. 

The traditional ‘double first’ — i.e. a first-cla— 
in classics and mathematics, when there were nn 
moderations and only these two final schools, such 
a-, was won by YV. E. Gladstone in 1S31 and b\ 
Dean Liddell in 1833 — is now foi gotten; and a- 
many as three, four, or even five firsts are obtained 
without bringing the successful candidate much 
reputation in the university, or even a fellowship. 

Candidates entering for an honour school and 
failing to get honours may he cither ‘ploughed’ 
— i.e. rejected entirely — or ‘gulfed’ — i.e. allowed 
a stage in the pass degree. If a candidate in am 
school despairs of his chances, lie can ‘scratch — 
i.e. remove his name from the list of candidates. 
In many of l he schools, both pass and honours, 
there is a rrivi ruca examination as well as a 
written examination. In the final honour schools 
candidates who have broken down in health may 
obtain an ‘.egrolat’ cortilieate allowing them to 
proceed to their degree. Four such certificates 
were allowed in 1890. 

The following list, compiled from the honours 
lists of 1890, exhibits the distribution of candidates 
among the honour schools and between the four 
classes in each school : 


GREATS. 


C ln-s 1 . Clin, U. 


Classic- 22 4S 

Mathematics. ,, . It El 

Chemist i.v 0 7 

Jloi'lilmlngy 2 1 

Physics 2 

Geology 1 

Botany 

Physiology ... 

J ,iitv ii 10 

Mm lei'ii History.. . . (J 32 

Theology 4 11 

Oriental 0 


Cla n III. (jl.es IV, Total 


■n m tot 

0 3 2.1 

4 17 

3 

s 

", I 

1 .. 1 

(i 2 

20 8 52 

38 10 80 

28 12 68 

3 


MODERATION, S. 

Classics 50 011 82 . . 225 

Mathematics 7 12 7 20 


A comparison of the above table with the list of 
professors, lecturers, and demonstrators yields the 
ridiculous result that to produce twenty-six can- 
didates graduating in honours in science the uni- 
versity employs a stall of twenty-seven teacheis, 
and that these require the assistance of several 
college lecturers. 

The number of persons who graduated B.A. in 
the academical year 1889-90 was 597. The degree 
of M.A. is obtained by keeping the name on the 
hooks for three (or four) years from the date of 
15. A., liy paying quarterly dues, and by paying 
graduation fees. The number of BI.A.’s taken in 
1889-90 was 421. The university of Oxford grants 
also the degrees of bachelor and doctor in divinity, 
law, medicine, and music. The exercises for 
degrees in divinity are merely formal, hut the fees 
paid for these degrees are considerable. _ The 
bachelors' degrees in law, medicine, and music are 
awarded after examinations which have been 
brought up to the standard of those professions, 
but for the most part candidates study for them 
outside Llie university. The doctors’ degrees in 
the same faculties are now awarded, as in other 
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nn,iViii»itW', on the production of apptoved tlie-o-. 
In the academical year 1SS9-90 the following 
nei'iiiH ovaihiated : In divinity, B.D. 13, I), I). 7 ; 
in law, B.C.L. 11, D.L'.L. 2; in medicine, M.B. 9, 
M.D. 1 ; in music, 15. Mils. 7, II. TMn-. 1. 

The univui'ity, on the initiative of the Heluhim- 
adal Council, from time to time con fern honoris 
rtiiiad the ilegiees of M.A., D.O.L., ami D.D., the 
latter hy custom being always voted to members 
of the university who have been raised to the 
episcopal bench. The number of these ‘honorary 
degrees’ in the academical yeai 1SSO-90 was as 
follows: Hon. M.A. 1; Hon. lbC.L. 7; Hon. 
D.D. j. 

All ordinarv degrees require that candidates 
should have kept a specified number of teims by 
having their names on the hooks of some college 
or hall or of the non-collegiate students. For the 
degree of IS.A. it is further leipiired that the 
candidate should have resided in Oxford dining 
twelve terms. In the academical year there are 
four tei in 1 — -Michaelmas term ( October to Decem- 
ber), Hilary or Lent term (January to March), 
Faster and Trinity terms (the latter beginning 
the day after the former closes, April to July). 
The tirs fc two are kept by six weeks’ lesidence, 
the last two hv three weeks’ residence in each, 
the legal reiinirements of residence being thus 
eighteen weeks in the year. The colleges, how- 
ever, under ordinary circumstances, requite an 
undergraduate to reside eight full weeks in each 
term (counting Easter and Trinity as one term) — 
i.e. twenty -fun i weeks in the year. 

The number of undergraduates is now much too 
large to be accommodated within the walls of the 
colleges, and most colleges have undergraduates 


residing outside the college in lodgings in the town. 
They are ~till, bower er, ~tiictly under the control 
of the university and tin- college. (1) No under - 
giadnate is allowed to lodge in a house nor with 
a landlord who has not been licensed hy the uni- 
versity, apiovision which paitially gmuds against 
unsanitary lodgings and oven scandalous conduct, 
hut immensely increases the expense of lodgings; 
(2) if the undergraduate goes out or comes in after 
10 p.m. the fact is supposed to he noted in the 
‘gate hill’ which the landloid has to send weekly 
to the college. In October 1 SOI 1 there wcie lcsiti- 
ing- in lodging' 637 undergo aduate members of the 
college' ami halls and 211 non-collegiate student'. 

Since ISt IS tlieie has been in Oxford a body of 
students not member* of any college or hall, styled 
fonnci l> ‘unattached students,’ hut latterly 1 unit- 
collegiate students. ■ These reside in licensed lodg- 
ings; hate a building pimpled hy the university in 
which they attend lectures and meet their tutoia ; 
aie under the disciplinary control of a censor, as 
the students of a college are under the contiol of 
their dean ; and are supervised by a lrnsud of dele- 
gates, in the same wav as the students of a college 
arc by the head and fellows of their college. Under 
a statute of ]Sb2 it i' po~~il)Ie for a member of con- 
vocation to open a ‘ a private hall, ’ of which he i' 
the ‘licensed mastei,’ lor the reception of academ- 
ical students. These priiate halls act chiefly as a 
limbo lo which, in preference to leaving the 
university altogether, students who have been 
rejected by or ejected from the colleges betake 
themselves. 

The number and disposition of the fellows 
and undergraduate members of the university in 
IbPl are shown in the following table : 


University College (Umv.) 

Ht Eihiiunil Hull. 

Bnllml College 

Melton Colli ge 

Exeter Collide 

Oriel Colleen 

St Mary Hall 

Queen’s College 

New College. 

Lincoln College 

All Souls College 

Mngilulint College 

Biasenoso College (B X C ) 

Corpus Christ! College (0 C.O.) 

Christ Church (Cli, Cli.) 

Trinity College 

St John's College 

Jesus College 

Wailhani College .... 

Pembioke College 

Worcester College . 

Non-collegiate .Students 

Ki lde College 

Hei tforil College 

Charley’s ( Private ) Hall 

Terrell's (Private) Hall 


Date <*f 
rum i.l itiuti 

Title of Head. 

N i of 
Fellow- 

Xu „f 
HlIiuI hn 

X- of 

Li.hU-itiuiu.is .tu 

X.i of 
CWuiolle 

. V 1240 

Master. 

13 

17 

14 

70 

. V 1200 

Piinoipal. 




hf> 

. 7 120a 

Mn-xtur. 

13 

27 

32 

l:lu 

. 1274 

W.mlen. 

20 

13 

10 

94 

. 1814 

Unitor. 

9 

20 

12 

ini 

. 132t> 

l'rmosf 

U 

10 

0 

<>3 

. 1333 

Pniiciiial, 



1 

22 

. 1340 

Provost. 

ii 

34 

33 

48 

. 1379 

Waid**n. 

24 

83 

13 

ISA 

. 1 129 

Hector 

lu 

13 

12 

57 

1437 

Wm dull. 

2’> 


4 

1 

. H5S 

PlFMdullt. 

24 

;;o 

10 

119 

. 1509 

Principal 

1.J 

•jo 

20 

75 

. 1510 

President. 

12 

27 

7 

4’> 

. 1540 

Dean. 

23 

45 

45 

1S1 

. 1554 

PlCnldcilt. 

11 

go 

15 

129 

. 15V# 

President. 

id 

2o 

8 

US 

. 1571 

Principal. 

10 

19 

2 

(.2 

. i«i3 

Walden. 

3 

13 

1J 

03 

. 1024 

Master. 

* 

2o 


35 

. 17 L4 

Provost 

9 

lu 

lu 

79 

. i8'»a 

Censor 




225 

. 1870 

Warden. 


It 

0 

IdU 

. 1374 

Principal. 

13 

39 

9 

44 


Licensed Mastei. 




31 


Licensed Mattel 




3 



309 

494 

293 

2144 


In tills table it must be noted tliat in the column 
of commoner* none are reckoned who matriculated i 
before 1S80, and that to ascertain the number of t 
commoners in actual residence about live per cent, 
must be struck off the number* given. At Merton 
College the scholars are called ‘postmasters/ at 
Magdalen College, ‘demies. 5 At Christ Church 
the fellows are called ‘ students/ and until 1S77 
the scholars were called ‘junior students.* Christ 
Church, being a cathedral as well as a college, 
lias also an ecclesiastical foundation of six canons. 

Oxford is fortunate in having been described from 
the points of view of its different interests in several 
attractive handbooks : Her. C. W. Boase’s Oxford City, 
in the ‘Historic Towns’ series (Longmans, 1887); Hr 
Brodrick’s History of the University of Oxford, in the 
‘JEpochs of Church History’ series {Longmans, ISSi*) ; 
Bev. E, Marshall’s Oxford Diocese, in the ‘Diocesan His- 


tories’ series (S.P.C.K. 18S2); and The Colley es of Ox- 
ford : their History and Traditions , edited hy A. Clark 
j Methuen, 1891 ). Messrs Parkei's Handbook for Oxford 
is an admirable guide to the architectural features of tin* 
city ; and ia Audi ew Lang’s Oxford : Brief Historical anil 
JJtscriptire Huhs (1885 ; new ed. 1890) a charming present- 
ment of Oxford is given both by writer and artist*. A 
manual of the studies iff the mm malty is furnished hy 
J. ’W’ellb in his Oxford and Oxford Life (Methuen). 
A full account of Oxford, civic, ecclesiastical, academic, 
collegiate, personal, up to the end of 17th century, will 
be found in the various works ot the great Oxford anti- 
quary, Anthony 'Wood, in the following editions— his 
History of the University and of the Collujcs and Halts, 
hy J. Gutch (1786-98); his Athaue and Fasti, by Hr 
Bliss (1813-20; a new edition of these is in preparation) ; 
his City of Oxford, by A. Clark (1880 seqy.). Tiom the 
time of "Wood the formal annals of the university become 
of little interest and very little importance. The interest 
of hooks about Oxford rather lies in the diaries which 
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give the day-to-day impressions of Oxford residents, 
Anthony Wood for the 17th century and Thomas 
Hearne for the 18th (best edition of both by the Ox- 
ford Historical Society), or in leiiiiniscences of Oxford 
life in memoirs and autobiographies — e.g. in the auto- 
biographies of Edmund Gibbon, lb L. Edgeworth, &c., 
i and in Stanley’s Life of Arnold. Part of the ground 
traversed by Wood has been gone over from the point 
of view of modern criticism by James Parker for the city 
(to the year 1100) in his Early History of Oxford (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc. 18S8), and by if. C. Maxwell Lyte for the 
university (to the year 1530) in his History of the Uni - 
vcrsity of Oxford (Macmillan, 1880). 

Periodical publications are — for the city, Valter's Ox- 
ford Post-office Directory and Alden’s Oxford Almanac ; 
for the university, Oxford University Calendar , Student's 
Guide to the University, ileij illations of the Boards of 
Studies , and (weekly during term) Univusity Gazette; 
for the diocese, Parker’s Oxford Diocesan Calendar and 
(monthly) Parker’s Oxford Diocesan Gazette. The local 
press is exceptionally vigorous, the weekly penny papers 
being Oxford Chronicle (Liberal), Oxford Times (Con- 
servative), Jackson's Oxford Journal (established 1763), 
Oxford Guardian. The Oxford Unmrsity Herald is a 
weekly paper (2d.); the Oxford Jlevieu\ daily diu'ing 
term, a halfpenny evening paper; and tho Oxford 
MuyazinC) weekly during term, (Id., the most established 
of university journalistic ventmes. 

Oxford, Eaul op. Bee Harley. 

Oxford Clay, the principal member of the 
Middle Oolite series. See Jurassic System. 

Oxford Movement,. See England (Church 
of), and Kkiile, Newman, Husky. 

Oxfordshire, an inland county of England, in 
shape very irregular, and with an extreme length 
and breadth of 48 miles by 26; is bounded on the 
N. by Warwickshire and Novthants, E. by Bucks, 
S. by Ilia river Thames, and W. by Gloucester- 
shire. Aron, 753 sq, m., ur 483,021 acres. Pop. 
(1801) 109,020; (1841) 103,143; (1881) 179,539. 
Flat and bleak in the north and west, except near 
Edgeliill (q.v. ), on tho Warwickshire border, and 
undulating in the central district, the county in 
the south presents a , succession of richly wooded 
hills, alternating with picturesque dales, and ter- 
minating on the south-east border with a branch of 
the ChiHorn Hills, which, near Nuflield, attain a 
height of nearly 700 feet above the sea-level. 
Foremost, however, among the natural beauties of 
Oxfordshire are the numerous rivers by which it is 
watered, notably the Thames, with itH affluents the 
Wiudrusli, Eveulode, (Jherwell, aiul Thame. The 
Oxford and Birmingham Canal adonis access to the 
midland coalfields. The soil in general is fertile, 
and the state of agriculture advanced, as evidenced 
by the fact that in 1889, exclusive of 2001 acres 
under cultivation as orchards and market-gardens, 
no less than 414,192 acres were under crops, fallow, 
or grass. Ironstone in extensively worked near 
Banbury, whilst of manufactures the most im- 
portant are those of blankets at Witney, paper at 
Bhiplake and Henley, and, to a certain extent, of 
gloves at Woodstock. The county contains four- 
teen hundreds, the municipal boroughs of Banbury, 
Chipping Norton, Henley-on-Thames, and Wood- 
stock, and parts of those of the city and university 
of Oxford, and of Abingdon (the remainder being 
in Berkshire), and 202 civil parishes, all in the 
diocese of Oxford. Three members are returned to 
the House of Commons for the county, as also one 
for the city of Oxford and two for the university ; the 
county council numbers seventy-six members. Most 
of the historical events connected with the county 
took place at Oxford (q.v.), but apart from them 
may be mentioned the battles of Chalgrove (1643) 
and Cropredy Bridge (1644), The best known of 
its worthies are Edward the Confessor, Leland ( the 
antiquary), Dr Hey lin, Viscount Falkland, ‘Doctor’ 
Pell, Thomas Elhvood, Lord Chief -justice Holt, 


liev. James Granger, Warren Hastings, Lord Iveenei 
Guilford, Sir William Beech cy, Miss Edgeworth 
Charles Eeade, Green (the historian), Lord Pen- 
zance, Sir William Vernon Harcomt, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. See works by Skelton (18231 
and Davenport ( 1869 ). 

Oxidation in the term applied in chemistry 
with a somewhat wide signiiicance, to the cliaimes 
which occur when elementary or com pound sub- 
stances enter into new combinations with oxygen. 
Tlie majority of those chemical actions to which 
the term Combustion (q.v.) is applied are examples 
of oxidation. The products of the processes of oxi- 
dation are frequently (hut not invariably) oxides. 

Oxides are compounds of oxygen with other 
elements, and are amongst the most important of 
the classes of chemical compounds. Basic oxides 
and acid oxides are described in the article 
Chemistry (o.v.). In addition to these two large 
classes of oxides there are numerous oxides which 
do not possess either basic or acid properties, or if 
at all only to a very insignificant degiee. 

Oxlip. See Cowslip. 

©X-peckcr. See Beef-eater. 

©XUS, the ancient name of a river in western 
Asia, which is called by Arab writers Jihftn, and by 
the Asiatics of the regions through which it Hows 
Anift or Amfl-Daria. It rises in the elevated table- 
lands between the Tiau-SIiaii Mountains and the 
Hiiulu-Kusli, and Hows west as far as 66° E. long, 
through Badakshan, and then north-west tlnough 
Bokhara and Khiva, and empties itself by several 
mouths into tho southern end of the Sea of Aral. 
There are two main head-streams issuing at 13,042 
and 14,177 feet respectively, and uniting in 71° 20’ 
E. long, at 7500 feet. In tile first part of its course 
the volume of the Oxns is increased by numerous 
affluents, but it receives few tributaries after it 
turns north-west, its course then running through 
the deserts of Turkestan. The delta is 90 miles 
long, and embraces many lakes and marshes. The 
principal use made of the river is for irrigation 
purposes ; Khiva owes its prosperity entirely to its 
waters. The river lias been ascended for 280 miles 
by steamboats. It is believed that before the 
Christian era the Oxns flowed into the Caspian, 
and that since about 600 A.l). it has twice changed 
its course. The Russians have been considering 
the possibility of turning it hack again into the 
Caspian. Tlie physical conditions seem to he 
favourable, and if the plan wore carried cut Russia 
would get a navigable highway a couple of hundred 
miles farther towards the centre of Asia. For 
the great railway bridge across the river (1SS8), 
see BRIDGE, Vol. II. p. 444 ; and see works by J. 
Wood (1841 ; new ed. by Colonel Yule, 1872) and 
MacGalian (1876). 

Oxyuzo. See Dyeing, Vol. TV. p. 142. 

Oxychlorides, chemical compounds contain- 
ing both chlorine and oxygen in combination with 
some other element, and intermediate in composi- 
tion between tlie oxides on tlie one hand and tlie 
chlorides on the other. Thus, antinionious oxy- 
chloride, RbOCl, is intermediate between anti- 
monious oxide, Sh„U 3 , and antinionious chloride, 
iSbClj. 

Oxygen (sym. O, atom. wt. 16) is a colour- 
less, inodorous, tasteless gas, long regarded as a 
‘ permanent ’ gas, but liquefied by Pictet of Geneva 
for the first time in 1877- Its chemical affinities 
for other elementary substances are very powerful ; 
with most of them it is found in combination, or may 
he made to combine, in more than one proportion ; 
with several in as many as four different propor- 
tions; and there is only one element (fluorine) 
with which it does not enter into any combination. 
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Owing to the intensity with -which many of the.--e 
combinations take place, this gas has tlie power of 
supporting Combustion (q.v.) in an eminent degree. 
It is only slightly soluble in water ; 100 cubic inches 
of that 'liquid dissolving 4-11 cubic inches of gas 
at 32 s , and only 2-00 inches at 39 J . it is slightly 
heavier than air, its specific gravity being 1-1050. 

Oxygen gas is not only respirable, hut is essential 
to the support of animal life ; and hence it was 
termed vital air by some of the older chemists. .V 
small animal placed in a bell-glass containing pure 
oxygen will not he suffocated as soon as if it weie 
placed in the same glass filled with atmospheric 
air. For further details on this property of oxygen, 
the reader is referred to the article UesVie.vtiux. 

Oxygen is the most abundant and the most 
widely distributed of all the elements. In its free 
state ( mij'cd hut not runibineil with nitrogen j it 
constitutes about a fifth of the hulk, and consider- 
ably more than a tiftli of the weight, of the atmo- 
sphere. In combination with hydrogen, it forms 
eight-ninths of all the water on the globe ; ami in 
combination with silicon, calcium, aluminium, &c,, 
it enters largely into all the solid constituents of 
the earth’s crust ; silica — in its various forms of 
sand, common quartz, Hint, See.— chalk, limestone, 
marble, and all the varieties of clay, containing 
about half their weight of oxygen. It is, more- 
over, found in the tissues and Hauls of all forms of 
animal and vegetable life, none of which can sup- 
port existence independently of this element. 

There are various laboratory methods of obtain- 
ing oxygen on the small scale, the simplest of 
which consists in the exposure of certain metallic 
oxides to a high temperature. It was originally 
oblained by its discoverer, Dr Priestley, from the 
red oxide of mercury, which, when heated to aljout 
730°, resolves itself into metallic mercury and 
oxygen gas. It may he obtained similarly from 
red oxide and peroxide of lead, the resulting pro- 
ducts being protoxide of lead and oxygen. 

The ordinary laboratory method commonly em- 
ployed to obtain an abundant supply of oxygen 
consists in healing chlorate of potash, KCJOj, 
which yields up all its oxygen (amounting to 30-16 
per cent.), anil leaves a residue of chloride of 
potassium. One ounce of this salt yields nearly 
two gallons of oxygen gas. It is found by experi- 
ment that if the chlorate of potash is mixed with 
about a fourth of its weight of black oxide of copper, 
or of biuoxide of manganese, the evolution of the 
gas is greatly facilitated, although the oxides do not 
seem to undergo any change during the process. 

Various processes have been proposed for obtain- 
ing oxygen on the large scale, hut only- in recent 
years lias the commercial production of the gas 
been carried out sufficiently cheaply to enable 
oxygen to be employed extensively for industrial 
purposes. The method employed by Brin’s Oxygen 
Company consists in passing air under pressure 
over barium oxide, BaO, heated to a temperature 
of dull redness. In this way a quantity of barium 
peroxide, BaO.,, is foiined, and this can be made 
to again yield up its extra oxygen in the pure state 
(being reduced again to BaO) by heating to a full 
red heat, or, as is actually done in practice, by 
greatly diminishing the gaseous pressure without 
altering the temperature. It is estimated that 
oxygen can he produced by this process at a cost 
of ‘from 3s. to 7s. fid. per 1000 cubic feet. Oxygen 
can now he obtained in practically any required 
quantity in wrought-steel cylinders, in which it is 
compressed up to a pressure of 120 atmospheres. 

( It the compounds of oxygen it is unnecessary to 
speak here, as they are described in the articles on 
the other chemical elements. 

Oxygen was discovered almost simultaneously, 
in the year 1774, by l’riestley aud by Scheele, the 


English chemist having the precedence by a few 
weeks. Priestley gave it the name of Deimlogisti- 
ruted Air ; Scheele teimed it Ent/ii/real Air ; Con- 
dorcet shortly afterward- suggested Vital Air, a- 
it- mo-t appropriate de-ignation ; anil in I7S9 
Lavoisier, who, by a serie- of carefully conducted 
and very ingenious experiments, proved that the 
mm bastion of bodies in the air consisted essentially 
in their chemical combination with oxygen, and 
thus ovei threw the Phloi/istmi (q.v.) theory, gave 
it the name which it now retains (from uxy s, 
‘acid,’ and grnnmi, ‘I produce’), in consequence 
of liis ( erroneously ) believing that it was a neces- 
sary constituent of every acid. 

Oxyliydrogen. See Liml-lioht. 

Oyer and Terminer (Fr. ou'ir, ‘to hear;’ 
terminer , ‘ to dctennine ’). See Assize. 

Oyster (OstiY«), a genus of bivalves, the mem- 
bers of which are well known to he very passive 
and veiy palatable. Strati lire , — The fundamental 
chaiaeteristics, as displayed by the favourite Euro- 
pean specie-, < htrerteanlU , are those of other bivalve 
Molluscs (q.v.), hut the ‘foot,’ with which many 
le— sedentary forms move, is almost completely 
degenerate, the two valves of the shell ate unequal, 
the hinge which unites them is without teeth, and 



Tin 1 dorsal surface is downwards, the antciior or head end to 
the left, ft, region win re water enters and leaves tlie animal ; 
the dark lines indicate where one luantle-llap has been cut 
away to expose the other stmctnies; b, gilts; r, margin of 
one or tlie mantle-folds; d, anterior pait of hinge; e, hood 
over mouth ; /, position of mouth; ;/, ft, labial palps ; i, mil 
of intestine ; I, tlie cl sing muscle of tlie shell ; M, position of 
the limit, 

the powerful closing muscle is almost median in 
position. The left valve of the shell, that bv which 
the animal fixes itself, is hollowed out, while the 
other is almost Hat, and the whole animal is slightly 
nnaymmetricol. On an opened oyster it is easy to 
detect the fringed mantle which lines and makes 
the shell, the ciliated gills or ‘heard,’ two some- 
what similar flaps (labial palps) on each side of the 
mouth, which, overhung by a hood, lies near one 
end of the hinge, the brownish digestive gland, the 
heart and the kidneys close beside tlie shell-shut- 
ting muscle. ‘ I suppose,’ says Professor Huxley, 
‘ that when the sapid and slippery morsel — which 
is and is gone like a flash of gustatory summer 
lightning — glides along the palate, few- people 
imagine that they are swallowing a piece of 
machinery (and going machinery too) greatly more 
complicated than a watch’ — in fact a living organ- 
ism of a high order. 

General Life . — The oyster feeds on microscopic 
organisms which are washed into the gaping shell 
and on to the mouth by tlie ciliary activity of the 
gills and palps; aud it may be noted that tlie 
greenish tinge, regarded by epicures as one of tlie 
highest credentials of an oyster, is probably due to 
a copious diet of minute green algie. As every one 
knows, oysters live gregariously in ‘beds’ or 
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1 banks ’ at depths of 3 to 20 fathoms, ami are 
strangely fastidious as to locality. They have 
many enemies besides the dredger, such as the 
little .sponges (Glume), wluch here ill the shells; 
maiine worms, and sea snails (e.g. Ihnpuia and 
Mure*), which also ell'ect an entrance; besides 
still fishes, which swallow little ones intact, or, em- 
bracing laiger specimens, inseifc their aims w hen 
the shells gape. Although these passive animals 
have no eyes or ears they can detect the shadow ot 
an approaching boat; the mantle-fiinge and some 
other parts aie undoubtedly sensitive ; and some 
enthusiasts have even infeued ‘ intelligence ’ fiom 
the fact that in the ‘oyster schools’ and elsewlieie 
the molluscs learn to keep their shells shut when the 
tide retires or when they aie transported by inil ! 

Life-history — There aie many nil Nesting fads 
connected with the lite-hislm y of the oyster. Thu-., 
t). cihilis is hei maplnodite, being 111 st an egg-lav ing 
female, afleiwaids a siierin-pioduciiig male, uhile 
0. aiii/ii/iitn and the Amotioaii 0. nryinica have 
the sexes sepaiate. iMatmily is sometimes rapidly 
attained, hut usually not mil il the tliiid or 
tom th year of life, and the maximum teitility is 
between the foui th and seventh year. The repro- 
ductive season generally begins in kray, and con- 
tinues till the beginning of autumn, hut its limits 
.ire extended or lessened by the conditions of tem- 
po ratine, When the oy sler becomes ‘sick,’ ‘milky,’ 
or ‘out of season,’ the mantle-cavity and the inter- 
spaces between the gills me parked with developing 
eggs, which lislieimen enll ‘white,’ ami at a later 
stage ‘black spat.’ liuckland likened this black 
spat to line slate-pencil dust, and the emeigeiiee of 
the young fiom the mother to a puli' of smoke fiom 
a mihvny -engine. lie computed the number of 
developing eggs in an oysLer at fiom 270,000 to 
829,000; and Ihofessor Mobiim, the giealesfc (ler- 
iiian autlioiity on nysteis, calenlates that 1000 
fnll-giown parent, s produce 440 million emhijos 
annual ly. 

These omlnyus aie only about , ',„th of an inch in 
length, ami about two millions ot them might lie 
packed into a cubic inch, but the nnmbeis which 
rise from an oyster-hank me so immense that the 
water seems to lie clouded. They are veiy unlike 
the adults in habit, for they svv im actively for some 
days by means of a proti u.sihle ciliated cushion or 
return. The valves of the shell are transpaient 
and symmetiicnl ; the gills, palps, and some other 
lulult sbuictmes have yet to he developed. In the 
American oyster, the eggs aie set adiift at an early 
stage, fertilisation and the whole ot development 
taking place outside the shelter of the patent. In 
either case the mortality is enormous; multitudes 
are washed away to unsuitable localities, and multi- 
tudes me devoured by hungry animals; in fact 
Muhins computes that out of -HO million embryos 
only 121 individuals leach maturity. 

Those that survive become weighted by their 
glowing shells, draw in theii ciliated velum for the 
last time, and sink to the bottom as a ‘ fall of spat.’ 
They settle on stones, shells, or other ‘cnlch,’ and 
often nowadays on chalked tiles or on boating 
collectors which are placed for the purpose of 
receiving them. Moored by their left bhells, they 
grow rapid 1} , from ,'„th of an inch when first 
attached, till at the end of six to eight mooLlis they 
are like threepenny pieces, and are known as 
‘brood.’ ‘The diameter of an oyster at two years 
is about two inches, another inch is added in the 
third year, after which the growth is much less 
rapid.' 

D iff emit Kinds. — Oysters are represented by 
several widely distributed species— e.g. the Euro- 
pean O. eclnlis and 0. ctnijulahi, the American 
0. virginica with several 'varieties, two others 
from the western coasts (0. eonchophila and (I. 


hiriihi )— all of them edible, -while the Gape of 
Good Hope, Australia, Japan, ike. aie not without 
then share. They vaiy conshleiably in sire ; those 
from .1 to 0 inches me common, hut Sir J. E. Tennent 
found one in Ceylon measuiing a little over 1] 
inches in length. Ameiican oysteis aie often 
very huge. The hanks of oysters sometimes foiin 
impoitanb maiine anil slime deposits — witness the 
hanks of long, naiiow ‘laccuon’ oysters oil the 
coast of Gemgia and other pails of North Ameiiea 
which are said to form natural bieakwntois. The 
lace is an ancient one, foi oysters appeal in the 

( '.uhoniferous stiata, and two lelated fonns 

(Irypluea and Exogyia— with thick heavy shells, 
mi 1 emu men fossils. The name is sometimes ex- 
tended to oilier bivalves, such as the false ovstei 
Anemia (one valve of which is pevfoialed by a tag 
uf attaching hyssiis), the peail-oy stcr Mclengiina 
(sec Puaiil), and the thoiuy oyster Spondyhis, 

Edibility. -The accumulations of oyster-shells in 
the ‘ kitchen-middens ’ of Neolithic ages show that 
the iippieeiation of oysleis is no modem taste. 
To li’oiiuiii palates I lie oystei was precious, and the 
puiises of its appetising llavour {c/nita ingltwtw) 
vveie often sounded. Those of Uutnpiio (IUch- 
hmongh, in Kent) weie eiulv known to the epi- 
ernes and highly esteemed. When eaten alive or 
half-alive in the usual fashion, they are not only 
pleasant, hut nutulious and leadily digested, not 
can any e\ il ellcets (such us piuasites) he traced to 
iiiodeiutcindulgvnce m tliese dainties, ‘The points 
of an oyster are,’ blank Ihiokhiml says, 1 liist the 
shape, which to ho peifeet should lesembhj vciy 
iiiueh t b<* petal of a rose-leaf. Next, thu tliickue-s 
ot the shell ; a hist class Uimonghhicd native 
should liavu a shell of the tenuity of thin china or 
a Japanese lea-cup. It should also have an almost 
metallic ring, anil a peon liar opalescent Instie on 
the iimei side; the hollow fm the animal of the 
oj stor should he as much like an egg-cup as possible. 
Lastly, the llesh il self should he white and ill in, 
and nut-like in taste. It is by taking the aveiago 
piopmlion of moat to shell that oysters should be 
critically judged. The oysleis at the bond of the 
list aie of com so “natives” (oysleis artificially 
reared) ; the piopmlion of a well-fed native is one- 
fourth meal. The nearest appioaoh to natives, 
both in beauty and fatness, me the oysteis of 
Milfotd in South Wales. The deep-sea oysteis, 
such as the white-faced things dredged up in the 
Channel between England awl France, aie one- 
tonlli meat ; while the very worst are some French- 
men, which aie as thin ami meagio as French pigs.’ 

Demand . — Uf the enormous consumption of 
oysteis a few statistical illusliaLimiH may he 
inteiesting. Tims, it was estimated some jt’ius 
ago that 300 millions vveie sold annually in London, 
at a cost of 0100,000 ; hut the supply has miiuqvv hat 
decreased, and the price per bundled correspond- 
ingly iucicased. The total British expendituie in 
oysters has since been calculated at -02,000,000, for 
about 210 million oysteis at twopence each. In 
l’aiis the annual consumption is said to he over 
100 millions, which cost, it is said, 1.034,339 fiunes 
in 1833, 2, ISO, 000 in 1859, and 4,200,000 in 18SS, 
According to the United States census of 1RB0, 
the business gives employment to over 52,000 
persons and over 4000 vessels, and involves an 
investment of over $10,500,000. More than 22 
million bushels arc pioduced, and these sell for 
nearly 813,500,000. The industry has developed 
enormously within recent years ; in New York 
state alone the capital invested now exceeds 
88,000,000. Oysteis arc sent from Baltimoie, 
New York, and other principal markets in car- 
loads to the west — to Milwaukee, Chicago, St 
Louis, and even San Francisco. The great beds 
occur in Long Island Sound and Chesapeake Bay ; 
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tiie Joiinei i- in pait -tin eyed and divided into 
idi it-, not to exceed .100 acie- foi am one pet-on, 
loi oy-tev-culture. Tlie bivalve i- found, howc'et, 
from* the Gulf of St Lavvience to and along the 
north -hoie of the Gulf of Mexico, and, tliungh 
-mallei, at point- on the vve-t cua-t, a- Puget 
Sound and Juan de Fnea Mi ait. in -nine pait- 
of tlie United State- the Clam (q.v.) mal- the 
oy-tei in ponnlai ity. 

,'itiji/il;/. —The Ihiti-li -upply is detived from tluee 
-oui ee- — ftoiu the national oy -teibank-, w hicli aie 
gtadnally getting the attention w Inch they de-ene ; 
Horn the continental hank- and taim-, especially 
those of T ranee and Holland ; and fioni the United 
State-, with which a tiacle amountin'; to about 
halt a million dollai.- annuallv ha- lapidly giown. 
Wot cover, it must be noted that young oj-tei- aie 
lately imported fioni Fiance and el-ewheie lo he 
‘fattened’ on Biiti-h eultuie-gtomul-. The prac- 
tical pinblem is to keep up a supply sullicient to 
meet the large demand. For vainm- lca-on- thi- 
-eeins to he dilticuU. As oystei- li\e in d to 20 
fathoms of water, they can li.udly he gathered 
with much selection ; they aie sometime- lifted hi 
‘ lake- ’ ami tong-, hut usually by the (hedge ; this 
is a destructive pioce— , piohahly killing more than 
it -ecuies. Tlnne -eems some evidence to -how 
That ,-heer ovei -dredging Iin- almost mined ,-ome of 
the hank-, but this, piuliahly ha- been exaggerated. 
Changes in the sea-bottom and in the food-supply 
have doubtless had more to do with the di-appe,u- 
anee of oysters from localities when? they once 
abounded. Those who pc-imit all kinds of debiis 
and foulne— to he emptied into the -eacan baldly 
expect a iioutishing oy-tei-hauk in the ueighhour- 
liood. To pie-eive the lied-, to observe ‘close 
time,’ to restock when the supply wanes, and 
similar piactical pieeantions are certainly effective; 
hut regulations which are satisfactory on paper aie 
often very unsatisfactorily realised. The leader 
should consult the Parliamentary Repot ts on 
British Ouster Fisheries ( 1 S70 ), and on tlie iucieas- 
ing seal city (1876). 

( ii/stcr-cultiire . — Anothei pi aetical endear our 
which has been tidily tewarded is that of artificial 
ovster-eultnie. This is of coui.-e no novel tv, having 
been practised by the Roman-. Thus, Pliny -ays 
that ‘the llist pet sou whofonned aitificial oy-ter- 
beds was Seigius Oiata (in the time of Augustus ), 
who established them at Rai.c . . . not for the 
giatifieation of gluttony, hut foi the sake of gain, 
as he contiiieil to make a huge income hv the 
exercise of his ingenuity.’ In the day - of the later 
emperors theie weie well-establi-hed ustieuria, and 
Lake Fusaro, the Acheion of Virgil, a muddy salt- 
water pond, nowheie mote than -tx feet in depth, 
lias been fur many centuries utilised for this pur- 
pose. Of oyster-cnltme theie are many diilcient 
kinds ; it may he confined to ‘ fattening ’ oystei- in 
some conveniently cuiistiucted pond; or ‘fallen 
spat,’ collected on tile- or aitilieial ‘ eulcli,’ may be 
biouglit to the shelteied cnltui e-gi onnda, where the 
young can glow in safety ; or again, oysters may be 
bred in confinement, as Professm J. A. Ryder ha- 
succeeded in doing in America. In thi- last ea-e 
the oysters were kept in a pond separated fioni the 
sea by a sandbank, through which water alone 
came and went with the tide ; they piodticcd eggs, 
these grew into ‘ spat,' the young fell on suitable 
collectors, which were afterwards removed to the 
naiutal beds. It lias even been found po— ible to 
fei tilise the eggs artificially with spetm from male 
oysters, and though this is not so feasible in the 
case of the Emopean species, who-e eggs are 
retained within the parent until they have to some 
extent developed, theie is no tlieoietical obstacle 
against breeding them in confinement. Another 
po— ihility is to collect the free larvte, which are 
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j sometimes vciy abundant, and tian-tei them to 
cultuie ginttnd- w liete the ti-k-of mouality would he 
le— Plied. The -ucce-s w hidi ha- aluadv attended 
\ aiiott- foi ni- of oy-tei cnltme, of which detail- 
will he found in the lepoit- cited lie-low, eeitainly 
wanant- fuither exten-ioii and expeiiment, e-peci- 
ally a- many anthoiilii- believe that theie i- mote 
hope in thi- than in any legi-lstiipmea-ine- to pie- 
-eive the natmal hank-. Atcachon (((.'.) mid Fan- 
calc aie impel taut Ficncli -eat- of oy-tei cultuie; 
in England Whit-table i- mn-t notable. The ho-t 
of the winter of ISfitMtl wa- estimated to have 
done Via, 000 of damage to the oy-tei- of two rnm- 
panie- at Whit-table. 

Jsce railiamcntaij Rejmit- uii ih/dtr Fi'hmrs (1-70, 
1870, ls7S) ; Report of the United States Fisheries Coin* 
ini-uon, vui., winch contain- not only the lc-iilt- of 
American observation- and cxpeiunents hut tiniislations 
of valuable lnciiioii- hv Hoek, Hubieclit, and Muhin- ; 
lb port of Scotch Fisheries Uo.ud (J. H. I'lillaiton on 
(Jiiihr-i idttnx in Fra ire , a ), IKK) ; llohiu-. The A lob r 
tint/ clr Auttcruv atcehaft (1877); L'. Ingei-oll, The 
Vaster I ii'lvrti as of Hu C'nttid Sinks (1881); \V. K. 
Biooks, Dculoimuiit mill Fiolietant of till Oiistci til 
Mil rnlami ( ls-tl, and Stwhc> fenni liwi. JmU. ivol. l. 
1—U); Huxlt}, m Lwjh'li IlhiJ. Mail. (vol. l. 
Maiquis of Lome, in Cr.uW H'onL (1MW); Plnlpot, Oirh 
mid all about Hum ( 1800 ). 

©jster-eatolier ( Ha mu top ns ), a germs of 
Ijinls of the family Chaiaihihhe, clu-ely allied to 
the Plmet-, and distingui-hed diielly by the long, 
-tiling, -tiaight, wedge shaped hill, leg- ot modulate 
length, feet with only tlncc toe-, all diiectcd foi - 
wards and united at theii ha-e by a small inem- 
hiane. The genus, which is co-mopolitan in its 
distiihution, embtaees nine species. Tlie only 
European species, H. ostialegu s known also li- 
the Sea pie and Mu— el-picker, i- found on many 
parts of the EngJi-h coa-t, and is common in Scot- 
land along the whole ea-t coast, on the adjacent 
islands even as far as fit Hilda, and aho on the 
hi-li coasts. Although a coast liinl, it often warnleis 
inland, and may he found breeding near inland 
lochs and on the hanks of huge i i\ ei-. It occitts 
in Greenland, i- common in Iceland, and in many 
paits of Eutope, Asia, and Africa. It- soutlieih 



Oyster catcliei (flituiafopiin ostralei/us). 


migrations extend to Burma, Ceylon, Pei-ia, 
Mozambique, and Senegamliia. The adult hiid 
is about 10 inches long, has black and white plum- 
age, mange-yellow hill, ci ini-on hides, and ile-li- 
colnuieil legs and toe-. It is very legular in its 
feeding habit-, pa--ing with gieat punctuality to 
and from its feeding-grounds, where it tegales 
it-elf with mussel-, whelks, limpet-, annelids, 
crustaceans, and small It-h. Its eggs, usually 
three or four in number, are laid on shingle, nt me 
rarely among sandhills or even in fields inland, 
and snmetimes on the top of a fairly lofty stack. 
Tlie oyster-catcher swims well, and takes to the 
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water of its own accord. Its ile.sb, though dark in 
colour, in palatable. H. capcnsiu is a black species 
ranging' from the Cape to the Canaries. Three or 
four species are confined to America. 

Oyster Plant. See Salsify. 

OzsPlia ( Or. ozc, ' a stench ’ ) is generally used 
of all diseased conditions of the nose accompanied 
by great fetor of the breath. This may arise from 
the ulcerations occurring in tubercular or syphilitic 
disease, or iu lupus ; from malignant disease ; from 
necrosed hone ; or from the presence of a foreign 
body. Bub it also occurs where none of these 
causes is present; and to this form of disease the 
term is limited liy some recent writers ( Friinkel, 
Morel! Mackenzie, and others). In 'these cases 
there is a peculiar form of intlammation of the 
mucous membrane of the nose, called dry catarrh , 
in which the morbid secretion accumulates in the 
form of crusts in the nasal cavity. This may 
occasion comparatively little inconvenience, till it 
leads, as it often does, to the occurrence of an 
oiiensivB and characteristic odour, the precise cause 
of which has nob been ascertained. It is a very 
chronic and troublesome disease ; but much relief 
is obtained by the frequent use of alkaline and 
antiseptic washes or sprays. An arrangement 
devised by Oottstein renders the secretion moist, 
and so keeps the fetor in abeyance — the intro- 
duction of a plug of cotton-wool, which is worn in 
each nostril for a few hours daily. 

Ozanain, Antoine FiucdiSkic, was born at 
Milan, April 23, 1813, studied at Lyons and Paris, 
and was appointed in 1841 to liil the chair of 
Foreign Literature at the Sorhonne. He died at 
Marseilles, September 8, 1853. Oz.anam possessed 
learning and industry, but fate did not favour him 
in his (beam of rivalling the work of Gibbon, 
save in such fragments as Dante ct la Ph iloso/ihic 
CathoKquc uu XIII" Silcle (1839), Ilistoire do la 
Civilisation ait V“ Sii'rlo (1845; Eng, trails. 1808), 
and Pilules Gcrmaniiptcs (1847-49). A collected 
edition of his writings fills 11 vols, (1802-75). 
There are Lives by JCarker (Piwlerhoni, 1807), 
O’Meara (Ediu. 1870), and Hardy (Mainz, 1878). 
Ozokerite. >See Bitumen. 

Ozone (Gr, ozo, ‘I smell’). It was remarked 
long ago that a peculiar odour was produced by 
the working of an electrical machine. Van Mamin 
found that, when olectric sparks were passed 
through a tube containing oxygen, the gas became 
powerfully impregnated with this odour — which ho 
therefore called the ‘smell of electricity.’ .Sub- 
sequent waiters attributed the phenomenon to the 
formation of nitric acid, due to a trace of nitrogen 
mixed with the oxygen ; especially as the gas was 
found to act energetically upon mercury. Thus 
supposed to be explained, these curious results 
were soon forgotten. But iu 1840 Sclionhein (q.v.) 
with remarkable acuteness made a closer investiga- 
tion of the question, and arrived at many most 
curious results, all of which have not even yet 
been satisfactorily accounted for. The problem 
remains, in fact, one of the most perplexing, ns 
well as interesting, questions imperfectly resolved 
in chemistry. The earlier results of Schfinbein were 
these : ( 1 ) When water is decomposed by the vol- 
taic current, the electrodes being of gold or plati- 
num, the oxygen (which appears at the positive 
pole ) possesses in a high degree the smell and the 
oxidising power developed by Van Marum by means 
of friction-electricity. (2) When the positive elec- 
trode is formed of an oxidisable metal these 


results are not observed, hut the electrode is 
rapidly oxidised. (3) The oxygen collected at a 
platinum electrode retains these properties for an 
indefinite period if kept in a closed vessel; but 
loses them by heating, by the contact of an oxidis- 
able substance, and even by contact with such 
bodies as charcoal and oxide of manganese. To 
the substance, whatever it may he, which possesses 
such powerful chemical affinities, Schanheiii gave 
the name ozone, from its smell, In 1845 he showed 
that the same substance can be produced by the 
action oF pho.-qilmi us on moist air, and hinted that 
it might be a higher oxide of hydrogen. 

Be la Rive and Mavignac shortly afterwards, 
repeating the experiments of Van Marum, showed 
that electric sparks produce ozone even iu pure and 
dry oxygen, and came to the conclusion that 
ozone is oxygen in an ullotropic state, as diamond 
is a form of coke or charcoal. Baumert, in 1S33, 
endeavoured to show that theve sue two kinds of 
ozone — one formed from pure oxygen by electric 
sparks, which he allowed to he allotropic oxygen ; 
the otiior formed in the voltaic decomposition of 
water, which he endeavoured to prove to lie a 
tcroxicle of hydrogen. Andrews, in 1856, refuted 
this view, by showing that no such oxide of hydro- 
gen (at least in a gaseous form) is produced in the 
electrolysis of water; and that ozone, from what- 
ever source obtained, is the same body, and is not 
a compound, but an allotropic form of oxygen. 

In 1860 Andrews and Tail published the results 
oE a series of 'Volumetric, experiments on this Mih- 
ject, which led to some remarkable conclusions— 
among which are the following t When the electric 
discharge is passed through pure oxygon it con- 
tracts, hence ozone must lie denser than oxygen. 
A much greater amount of contraction, and a corre- 
spondingly greater quantity of ozone, are produced 
hv a silent discharge of electricity between fine 
points than by a brilliant series of sparks. The 
contraction due to the formation of the ozone is 
entirely removed by the destruction of the ozone 
by beat ; and this process can be repeated indefi- 
nitely on the same portion of oxygen. 

Korut subsequently determined the density of 
ozone as compared with that of oxygen, first by 
absorbing the ozone from the oxygen with which 
it was mixed by means of oil of turpentine or oil 
of cinnamon, find observing the contraction pro- 
duced ; and later by determining the relative rates 
of dilliision of chlorine and ozone. He ascertained 
that its density is one and n half times that of 
oxygen. Andrews showed later that ozone is 
rapidly destroyed when shaken up with dry frag- 
ments of glass, fee. He also proved that the effect 
which is (almost invariably, and sometimes in fine 
weather powerfully) produced by the air on what 
arc called ozone-test papers — papers steeped in 
iodide of potassium which are rendered brown by 
the liberation of iodine— is really due to ozone. 
He did so by showing that it acts upon mercury 
as ozone does, and that it is destroyed by beat at 
tho same temperature. 

The quantity of ozone in the atmosphere is never 
great, and it varies within wide limits. Little or 
nothing is known as to its function in the air, but 
it is believed to be active in destroying unwhole- 
some substances, owing to its intensely oxidising 
properties. Ozone lias been liquefied by the appli- 
cation of pressure, at a temperature of about - 23” 
C. It is stated to he blue in the liquid state, and 
to be liable to decomposition into oxygen, with ex- 
plosive violence, on sudden diminution of pressure. 


p 


L the sixteenth lettet in our 
alphabet. Tlie symbol was de- 
rived front the hieroglyphic 
picture of a shutter (see Alpha- 
bet). "When taken over by the 
Semites, the sign was called 
pc, ‘the mouth,’ a name ex- 
plained by the fact that in the 
Egyptian hieratic, from which 
the Phoenician sign was obtained, there are strokes 
resembling teeth, which, however, disappeared 
before the date of the earliest extant Phoenician 
inscriptions, The oldest Greek form was p, which 
differs little front the Phoenician letter. In the 
Latin alphabet the hook gradually became a loop, 
giving the form P, and this being tire old form of 
It, the latter acquired a tail to distinguish it. In 
the later Greek alphabet P continued to he the 
sign for r, and the sign for p was differentiated by 
lengthening the hook, giving ultimately the form 
II for the letter pi. 

The sound of p is the sharp labial mute. Hence 
it interchanges with other labials, especially with 
b, the flat labial mute. Mori languages give a 
preference to one of these two sounds. Thus, the 
Etruscans preferred p, and have no b in their 
alphabet, whereas the Teutonic languages dislike 
p, especially as an initial. Only six primitive 
Teutonic words, all probably loan words, begin 
with p, and in Beowulf and Credmon, taken 
together, only three such words are found. In 
Moeso-Gotliic the Greek p was used by Ulnhilas, hut 
only for foreign words, such ns Paul, Pontius 
Pilate, prophet, and presbyter. Most of our Eng- 
lish words beginning with p, such as plough, parish, 

E sople, or prince, are loan words from Greek, 
atin, or Celtic. A primitive Aryan p corresponds 
to a Teutonic/, and it is only a primitive 4, a very 
rare letter, which can correspond to a Teutonic p. 
A Welsh/) corresponds to a Gaelic c and an Eng- 
lish f Thus, the Gaelic mac, ‘son,’ is the Welsh 
map or ap. The Gaelic cethciir is the Welsh 
peuviar , and the English four ; and tlie Gaelic coic 
is the Welsh pump, and the English jive. Owing 
to French influence tlie English prejudice against 
p begins to disappear in the 13th century, and we 
get gossip instead of tlie older godsib, apricot for 
ctbricot, aud purse for borsc, though even here the b 
is retained in the derived verb to disburse. A p 
also intrudes between m and t, as in empty for the 
Old English cemtig, and in tempt fiom tlie Old 
French tenter. In Latin p intrudes also between 
ill and l, as in the words exemption and templum. 
In like case, as in humble from humilis, b is usually 
the intrusive letter in English words. 

Palma, a town of Bengal, India, stands on an 
arm of the Ganges, 115 miles N. of Calcutta. Pop. 
15,267. — Tlie district has an area of 1817 sq. m. 
and a pop. ( 1881 ) of 1,311,728. 

Paca ( Ccelogenys , i.e. ‘hollow-clieek’), a re- 
markable genus of rodents, allied to the Agoutis 
(Dasyproeta), represented hv a single species [G. 
paca), which ranges in Central and South America 
from Guatemala to Paraguay, east of tlie Andes. 
Its cheek-bones are uniquely developed, the zygo- 
356 


matic arch being enlarged to form a great cavity 
on each side. Each communicate:, by a narrow aper- 
ture with the month, is lined by mucous membrane, 
and doe-: not contain food as an mdiuary cheek- 
pouch naturally doe-. Their function, if they have 
any, i-> unknown. The paca i- large for a rodent, 
being about 2 feet in length. It is stout and some- 
what pig-like in huihl, with a large blunt head, 




Paca ( Cailogtnys paca ). 


cloven lip, small ears, stump-like tail, thick legs, 
five-toed feet, and rounded hack. The colour is 
brownish yellow above, whitish below, with whitish- 
yellow spots or longitudinal bands along the sides, 
though somewhat clumsy in form and gait, tlie 
paca runs actively, and can swim well. It lives 
alone or in pairs in the moist forests, especially by- 
sides of rivers, ami tends to he nocturnal in its 
habits. It makes burrows, which are said to hate 
three openings. The female bears only one or two 
yonng at a birth. As a vegetable eater, the paca 
sometimes does damage to .sugar-cane plantations 
and gardens. Its fat, pork-like flesh is much 
esteemed. 

Pace. See Yaed. 

Pacliacamac, a village of Peru, IS miles SE, 
of Lima, with the ruins of a temple from which 
Pizarro took immense treasure. 

Paclimarhi, a sanitarium and convalescent 
depot for European troops in India, is situated, 
2500 feet above the plains, in the Central Provinces, 
110 miles SIT. of Jabalpur. 

Pacliomius, an Egyptian monk of the 4tli 
century, the first to substitute for tlie free asceti- 
cism of the solitary recluse a regular coenobitic 
system. He was born about 292, and about 340 
founded the first monastic institution at Tabenna, 
an island in tlie Nile, where ere long there were as 
many as 1400 monks. He also established the 
first convent for nuns, which was under tlie presi- 
dency of his sister, aud he laboured with so much 
diligence and zeal that at his death, according to 
Palfadius, not fewer than 7000 monks and nuns 
were under his inspection. The writings ascribed 
to Pacliomius are not only worthless in them- 
selves, hut of dubious authenticity. See the article 
Monachism. 
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Pacliyder'mata (Or., ‘thick-skins’), a term 
applied by Cuvier to hoofed mammals (Ungulates) 
which are not ruminants — e.g. elephants, hyra.v, 
hog, hippopotamus, tapir, rhinoceros, horse, &c. — 
and which have thick skins. For many good 
reasons the term is no longer much used. See 
Mammals. 

Pacific Ocean. —Position mid Extent .-— The 
Pacilio Ocean is the largest of the great divisions 
of the ocean, occupying as it does about one half 
of the water-surface of the glohe ami more than 
one-third of the whole area of tho world. It is 
almost landlocked towards the north, communi- 
cating with tire Arctic Ocean by the narrow and 
shallow Behring Strait, only about -10 miles in 
width, whereas towards the south it opens widely 
into the great deep Southern and Antarctic 
Oceans. Looking upon its southern boundary as 
the Antarctic Circle, its length fioin north to south 
is aboil t 9000 miles, while its greatest breadth at 
the eijnator is over 10,000 miles. Its area is 
approximately nearly 70,000,000 sq. m. 

History . — The Pacific was first seen by Europeans 
in 1513, when a Spaniard, Balboa, with a fow 
followers, viewed its waters from the summit of 
a mountain in Panama; Columbus was aware of 
its existence, hut did not live to see it. The first 
European to sail upon it was Magellan, who in 
1520 entered it after threading his way through 
the strait hearing his name, and he gave it the 
designation ‘ Pacific,’ by which it is known to the 
present day. From about this time trade was 
established between Europe and the Pacific coasts 
through the Strait of Magellan and ronnd Cape 
Horn. Sir Francis Drake rvas the first English- 
man to sail upon it, entering it in 1577, and after- 
wards sailing across it as far as the Moluccas. 
The explorers of tlio 17th century discovered Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and other islands, and during 
the 18th century tlio work of exploration was 
carried on by numerous voyagers, whoso names are 
famous in the annals of geographical discovery. 
Many of them attempted to find passages between 
tho Atlantic and Pacific through tlio Arctic Ocean; 
hut the problem remained unsolved until Macluro 
in 1850 discovered the North-west Passage, and 
Nordenskidhl in 1874 Oho North-east Passage. The 
routes are, however, of no practical utility. Dur- 
ing the 19th oentuiy many exploring ami surveying 
expeditions have completely investigated tlio region 
of tlie Pacific, and among the more recent scientific 
expeditions special mention may lie made of that of 
H.M.S. ChttUcntjcr. 

Hirer-systems . — Compared with the enormous ex- 
panse of the Pacific the area of land draining into 
it is comparatively insignificant — 7,500,000 sq. in., 
being less than half of that draining into the 
Atlantic. By far the greater proportion of tho land 
of North and South America drains into theAtlantic, 
tho Andes and Rocky Mountains, which form the 
watershed, running north and south in more or less 
close proximity to tho Pacific coast. The largest 
American river is tho Yukon iii the extreme 
north, which is over 2000 miles in length, and Hows 
into Behring Sea. Proceeding south, we find the 
Fraser (GOO miles long), the Columbia or Oregon 
(750), the Sacramento (420), and the Colorado 
(1100). The South American rivers draining into 
the Pacific are little more than mountain-streams. 
The Asiatic rivers (lowing into the Pacific include 
sonic of tho largest and most important rivers of 
the world. There is the Amur, 3060 miles in 
length, flowing into the sen of Okhotsk, anil with 
its tributaries draining an area of nearly 000,000 
sq. m, ; the Hoang-ho, over 3000 miles ioug, and 
the Yang'-tse-kiang, 3200 miles in length, falling 
into the Yellow Sea, the combined drainage area 
of which two rivers is estimated to exceed 1,250,000 


sq. m. ; whilst flowing into the China Sea there 
are the Clioo-kiang, the Mekhong, and the Menam 
The riveis of Austialia chaining into the Pacific are 
of slight importance and small size. The total 
annual rainfall on the catchment ha-sin of the 
Pacific is estimated at about 5000 cubic miles ; the 
annual river discharge at a little over a fifth of 
that amount. 

Coasts and Seas . — Generally speaking, the Ameri- 
can and Australian coasts boidoring the Pacific aie 
mountainous and free fiom indentations, while the 
Asiatic coasts aic low and fertile, with many gulfs 
and hays, and fringed with island groups enclosing 
numerous seas. The Alaskan shores of NoitK 
America arc low and swampy, while the coast 
farther south is rocky and rugged, with numerous 
inlets and off-lying islands. The most considerable 
indentation of the whole American Pacific coast is 
the Gulf of California, the Gulfs of Panama and 
Guayaquil being the only others ef importance, 
Tho southern extremity of South America presents 
a complelo contrast to the rest of the coast-line, 
being broken up into numerous bays with scattered 
islands, the winding Strait of Magellan separating 
Ticrra did Fuogo from the mainland. The contour 
of the Asiatic coast-lino is much more diversified 
than that of America, being especially charac- 
terised by the off-lying seas more or less completely 
enclosed and cut off from communication with the 
open ocean. Behring Sea is separated from the 
Pacific basin by the peninsula of Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands, communicating with the Arctic 
Ocean through Behring Strait. The Sea of Okhotsk 
is divided from Belmng Sea by the peninsula of 
Kamchatka, ami from the basin of the Pacific by 
the Kurile Islands. Tho Sea of Japan is cut off 
from the ocean by the Japanese islands, from the 
Sea of Okhotsk by the island of Saghalien, and 
from the Yellow Sea by the peninsula of Corea. 
Tho Yellow Sea is an extensive indentation of the 
Chinese coast, and is so named from the large 
amount of oelireons material brought down by the 
great rivers Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang, which 
flow into it. The China Sea is separated from the 
Pacific by the island of Formosa, the Philippine 
Islands, the island of Palawan, and Borneo, and 
from tlio Indian Ocean by the Malay peninsula; 
it includes the two extensive Gulfs of Tonqnin and 
Siam. The islands of the East Indian Archipelago 
cut up this part of the Pacilio into several more or 
less distinct seas, known as the Sulu, Celebes, 
Java, Banda, and Arafura .Seas, the last named 
lying between the noith coast of Australia and 
New Guinea, and including the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. The Coral Sea is enclosed by the north-east 
coast of Australia, New Guinea, New Britain, the 
Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, and New 
Caledonia, and communicates with the Arafura Sea 
by Torres Strait. Tho Paeiiic coast of Australia 
is mountainous and free from any considerable 
iuletH, the most important harbours being Moveton 
Bay and Port Jackson, the latter one of the 
finest in the world. Bass Strait separates the 
island of Tasmania from Australia. The main 
islands of New Zealand arc separated by Cook 
.Strait, and the principal hays are the Gulf of 
Ilauraki, Bay of Plenty, Hawke Bay, ami Pegasus 
Bay. 

Islands . — Tho Pacific Ocean is remarkable for 
the innumerable small islands and island groups 
which stud its surface, hut the area occupied by 
the truly oceanic islands is very small ; they are 
principally congregated towards the central and 
western portions of its basin, the eastern portion, 
for some considerable distance off the American 
coasts, being comparatively free from islands. The 
principal continental islands may be briefly enu- 
merated : commencing at the southern point of 
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South America, ami proceeding northwards along 
the Ameiic.in coast, then southwards along the 
Asiatic coast, we have Tieua del Fuego and the 
islands off the coast of Chili; Vancouver, Queen 
Chailotte, Prince of Wales, and other islands off 
the coast of Finish North Ameiica ; Kodiak Island, 
off the Alaskan coast; the Aleutian chain of 
i~land', stretching from the Alaskan peninsula 
towards the Asiatic coast and enclosing Fehring 
Sea; the Kuiile Islands, sketching from the 
peninsula of Kamchatka to the Japanese Islands ; 
Saghalien ; the islands of Japan ; Formosa and 
Hainan, off the Chinese coast ; the Philippine 
Islands; Foineo, Celebes, Sumatra, Jar a, and 
other islands of the East Indian Archipelago ; New 
Guinea ; New Caledonia ; Australia, and Tasmania : 
and New Zealand. The oceanic islands of the 
Pacific are all either of volcanic or cmal otigin, 
tlie volcanic islands lying within the rone of coial- 
reef builders being fringed with coral-ieefs, while 
theie ate large numbers of islands entirely of coral 
formation — coral atolls. The principal groups ate 
the Sandwich Islands, in the centre of the North 
Pacilic basin, IS’" to 22° N. lat. , consisting of eight 
larger and four smaller islands, containing many 
active and extinct volcanoes, including the well- 
known ICilaueti in Hawaii, said to he the largest 
active crater in the world ; the Bonin Islands, 
south-east of Japan ; the Ladrone or Mariana 
Islands, between 13° and 20° N. lat., containing 
several active volcanoes ; the Caroline Islands, 
south of the Baritones, mostly of coral formation ; 
the Marshall Islands, east of the Carolines, entirely 
of coral formation ; the Gilbert Islands, on the 
equator, of coral formation anil densely populated ; 
in the South Pacilie there are the Solomon Islands, 
the New Hebrides, the Fiji Islands, the Friendly 
Islands, the Samoa or Navigator Islands, the 
Society Islands, all fringed by coral-reefs, and the 
Paumotu or Low’ Archipelago, an extensive group 
of coral islands lying between 10’ and 25° S. lat., 
besides the volcanic Galapagos group on the equator 
about 000 miles off the coast of "Ecuador, and others 
of less extent and importance. 

Depth. — The Pacific was formerly looked upon as 
rather a shallow ocean, but we now know that some 
of the gieatest depths in the world occur in it, and 
that on the whole it is deeper than the Atlantic, 
its mean depth being about 2500 fathoms. Tire 
eastern basin is comparatively uniform in depth, 
between 2000 and 3000 fathoms, except a large 
area under 2000 fathoms extending from off the 
coast of Chili in a westerly direction for over -10° of 
longitude, while off the north-west coast of North 
America the 2000 fathom line lies a considerable 
distance off-shore. The western basin is much 
more diversified, numerous groups of Islands, 
shallow’ water, and immense depths occurring 
irregularly ; the greatest depths yet sounded are 
found in this region of the Pacific. The Challenger's 
deepest sounding, 4575 fathoms (nearly 5J miles), 
was in the sea between the Caroline and Ladrone 
Islands, while the American ship Tusearorti found 
a depth of -1655 fathoms to the north-east of Japan, 
where a large area of very deep water extends off 
the Kurile Islands and Japanese coast ; more 
recently depths of over 4000 fathoms have been 
discovered off the coast of Chili, and a British 
surveying ship has sounded in 4530 fathoms east 
of the Fiji Islands, which is the deepest sounding 
recorded south of the equator. There are many 
detached patches throughout the Pacific with 
depths of over 3000 fathoms. The seas border- 
ing on the western basin of the Pacific vary 
considerably in depth : the depth in the Sea of 
Okhotsk, the Yellow Sea, and the Java Sea does 
not apparently exceed 700 fathoms; and the 
Behring Sea, the Sea of Japan, and the Arafura 


Sea ate all under 1500 fathoms; while the China 
Sea, Celebes Sea, Sul n Sea, and the Banda Sea 
are in sotne places over 2o00 fathoms in depth. 
Tire hulk of watei tilling the Pacific is estimated 
at 170,000,0011 cubic inile~. 

W huh nml Current -,. — The surface curt ent* of 
the Pacific Ocean depend to a great extent upon 
the direction of the prevailing wind', the principal 
of which are the two trade-wind', blowing mote nr 
less constantly, the one from the north-east, the 
other fiom the Minth-east. Between these two 
regions is what is called the equatorial belt of 
calms, which is found all the year lound north of 
the equator in the eastern Pacilic, but in the west 
Pacilic it is south of the equator dining the .summer 
of the southern hemisphere, and during the .southern 
wintei it is replaced by a tegular southerly luee/e ; 
north and south of the tiade-wiuds, also, them are 
two other belts of calms. In addition to the trade- 
winds, there are the monsoons, which blow with 
great regularity, lmt the direction of which changes 
according to the season. Monsoons aie especially 
prevalent in the west Pacific, their general direc- 
tion being south-east, north-east, or north-west, 
and they cause 'tiifacc-cuiTcrtts, the direction of 
which likewise changes with the season. The 
differences between the temperature and atmo- 
spheric pressure over the land and over the water 
cause mon'oonal winds. In mid ocean the winds 
are found to have a greatei velocity than ill the 
vicinity of the land. 

The Pacilic is mactieally cut off, as far as the 
circulation of the deep water ls concerned, from com- 
munication with the Aretie Ocean in the north, hut 
towards the south it has uninterrupted communi- 
cation with the Antarctic. A cold surface-current 
(lows constantly northwards from the Antarctic, 
dividing into two at Cape Horn, one enteiing 
the Atlantic, the other flowing along the coasts of 
Chili and Peru, thence turning to the westwards ; 
lmt the cold water frequently met with along the 
eastern coasts of Ameiica is evidently brought from 
oceanic depths by the action of off-shore winds. 
The great equatorial cunent flows to the west- 
ward, divided hy a counter-current running in an 
opposite direction into two branches, the northern 
one on approaching the Asiatic coast being de- 
flected northwards and finally north-eastwards as 
the Japan current, which is comparable to the 
Gulf Stream in the Atlantic ; the southern branch 
is diverted to the southward, flowing along the 
shores of Australia and New Zealand, thence curv- 
ing eastwards, and ultimately merging into the 
Antarctic suifaee-cunent. There ale many minor 
currents, arid blanches of these moie important 
ones, diverted by the numerous groups of islands. 
The broad currents, circling in the one direction in 
the North Pacific and in the opposite direction in 
the South Pacilie, enclose in their centres two 
miniature Sargasso Seas somewhat similar to 
that of the North Atlantic, though not so well 
marked. 

Tertlpcratiuc of the Water. — The temperature of 
the surface-waters of the Pacific varies with the 
season, hut in the tropical regions the variation is 
very small. Between the latitudes of 45° N. and 
45’ S. the temperature of the surface is always 
al rove 50° F., while north and south of these lati- 
tudes it is nearly always below 50° F. The highest 
temperature occuis among the islands of tire Malay 
Archipelago and off the Mexican coast, wlieiethe 
mean temperature rises to 85° F., and in the sea 
between Japan and New Guinea the temperature 
in August reaches 84° F. In the South Pacific 
the temperature of the surface-water is appar- 
ently higher than that of the air, while in the 
North Pacific the rev erse is the case in some places. 
The temperature of the water below the surface 
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a.s a general mle decrease 5 , as the depth increases, 
the lowest temperature occurring at the bottom in 
great depths, wlieie the bottom temperature appears 
to he nearly constant all the year round, usually 
about 35“ F., varying to a slight extent in different 
pails of the ocean from 34°-7 to 35°'5 P. This 
rcfeis only to the open ocean, for in the enclosed seas 
of the western basin of the Pacific the minimum 
temperature is usually found .some distance above 
the bottom, depending upon the depth of water 
over the barrier cutting oft the sea from the general 
oceanic circulation, the body of water below that 
depth being of a uniform temperature. As a 
typical example we may cite the Sulu Sea, where 
at a depth of 400 fathoms a minimum temperature 
of 50° '5 F. is reached, and this temperature con- 
tinues down to Lire bottom in 2500 fathoms. The 
temperature of the intermediate water in the open 
ocean decreases rapidly at hist fiom the surface 
downwards, and then slowly down to the bottom, 
a temperature of 40° F. being usually met with at 
a depth of between 300 and 400 fathoms, irrespec- 
tive of the surface temperature, which may vary 
fiom below 00° to over 80° F. 

Salinity . — The salinity of the surface-waters of 
the ocean changes with the season ; increase of 
evaporation mines, while precipitation in the form 
of rain lowers, the salinrty. In the South Pacific 
there is a region of high salinity in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Society Islands, the maximum 
salinity being 1 '02730 (taking pure water at 4“ C. 
as unity); in the North Pacilie the salinity is 
never so high, the maximum being 1 '02650, while 
in some regions the salinity falls to 1 '02485. The 
surface-water of the partially enclosed seas of the 
western portion of the Pacific is naturally much 
fresher than that of the open ocean, due principally 
to the exceptionally heavy rainfall. 

Deposits. — The Paciiic Ocean, as might lie sup- 
posed from its great extent and Us great range in 
depth, contains all the varieties of marine deposits 
from those of shallow water to those found only 
in the greatest depths of thu ocean. These deposits 
will he dealt with in the article Ska ; see also 
works cited at ClIALLENUER, Co UAL, POLYNESIA ; 
the Scottish Geographical Magazine, vol. iv, ; and 
an article by the present writer in Nature, vol. 
xxxix. 

Pacific Railways. See Railway, Canada, 
United States. 

Packard, Alpheus Spuing, an American 
naturalist, son of the historian of Bowdoin College, 
was horn at Brunswick, Maine, 19th February 
1839, graduated at Bowdoin in 1861, and was for a 
time assistant to Agassiz at Cambridge. He took 
part in several scientific expeditions, was state 
entomologist of Massachusetts in 1871-73, and 
lectured at Bowdoin and elsewhere. In 1878 he 
became professor of Zoology and Geology at Brown 
University. But he is best known as a distin- 
guished cntomologisL ; his classification of insects, 
proposed in 1863, has been generally accepted. As 
an evolutionist, Professor Packard is one of the 
leaders of the 1 Neo-Lamavckian ’ school (see 
Lamakck). Besides popular works and text- 
books, his writings include Structure of the Ovi- 
positor of Insects (1868), Development and An- 
atomy ofLimuhts Polyphemus (1871-85), The Cave 
Fauna of North America (1888), The Labrador 
Coast ( 1891 ), monographs on the geometrid moths, 
the locust’s brain, phyllopod Crustacea, &c. 

PackfOllg, or Petong, a Chinese alloy or white 
motal, consisting of arsenic and cupper. 

Paco. Sec Alpaca. 

PactolllS, anciently the name of a small brook 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, which rises on the 
northern slope of Mount Tmolus (modern Buz 


Duijlt), llows north past Sardis (Sort), and empties 
itself into the Hermus {Kotins). It is never moie 
than ten feet broad and one foot deep. The sands 
or mud of Pactolns were long famous in antiquity 
for the pai tides of gold-dust which they contained. 
The collection of these pai tides, accord hi" to 
legend, was tho source of Cimsus’ vast wealth. 
The brook is now called Sarahat. 

Pacitvins, the eailiest of Roman tragic poets, 
the sisLer’s son of Ennius, was horn at Brumlisimn 
about 220 U.C., lived mostly in Rome, and died at 
Tarentum, ninety years of ago (130 u.c.). His 
dramas, of which only fragments are extant, were 
formed after Grech models. See Ribbeck, Tragi- 
comm Lattnorum ltd ignite ( 1871 ). 

Padailg', capital of a residency on the west 
coast of Somalia, and scat of the Dutch governor 
of the west coast piovinco, is situated at the mouth 
of the Padang River, and has a brisk trade. Pop. 
15,000. The residencies of Padang and the Padang 
Highlands have a joint pop. of (1886) 869,760. 

Paddy. See Rice. 

Padclla (Itah, ‘ a frying-pan ; ’ plnr. padellc), 
a shallow vessel of metal or earthenware used in 
illuminations. 

PaderbOl‘11, a town of Westphalia, situated 
50 miles SW. of Hanover, at the sources of the 
Pader, a tributary of the Lippe, It has been 
largely rebuilt since a destructive lire in 1875. 
The line Romanesque cathedral (Roman Catholic), 
completed in 1163, is built over the sources of the 
Pader, and contains the silver coilin of St Liborius. 
Other noticeable edifices are St Bartholomew’s 
Chapel (1017) and the town-house (1615; restored 
1870-76), Tiic manufactures include glass, soap, 
and tobacco factories, breweries, distilleries, railway 
and printing works ; tho town carries on a con- 
siderable trade in cattle, fruit, and wool. There 
are mineral springs close by. At Padurhorn Charle- 
magne held his first diet with the conquered 
Saxons. It was a IJarise town. In 1622 it was 
sacked by the Duke of Brunswick, and it changed 
hands more than once during the Thirty Years’ 
War. From 1614 to 1819 it was the seat of a 
Roman Catholic university. Pop. (1885) 16,624. 

Pntliliain, a town of Lancashire, 3 miles W. 
of Burnley and 8 NE. of Blackburn. Cotton is 
the staple manufacture, with coal-mining and 
stone-quarrying. Pop. ( 18S1 ), with Ilapton, 8974. 

Padilla, Juan de, one of the most popular 
heroes in Spanish history, was a scion of a Tole- 
dan family, and was appointed by the Emperor 
diaries V. military commandant of Saragossa. 
While he was so employed a formidable rebellion, 
caused by the excessive taxes which the emperor 
imposed on the Spaniards, to defray the cost of 
his various wars in Italy, Germany, and the Low 
Countries, broke out among the towns of Castile, 
and the rebels, who were known as mnmuneros , 
called upon Padilla to put himself at their head. 
Ho was successful in a number of enterprises 
undertaken against the royalist party, lmt on 
23d April 1521 was completely beaten at Villalos- 
This conlliut decided the fate of the rebellion and 
of Padilla himself, who was taken prisoner, and 
next day beheaded. His wife, Donna Maria de 
Pacheco, rallied the remnants of the rebel army, 
and for a long time held Toledo against the loyalist 
besieging army ; after its fall she retired to 
Portugal, where she died in 1531. Numerous poems 
and dramas celebrate their deeds. 

Padishah, in Turkish Padishag (Persian 
padi, ‘protector’ or ‘throne;’ shah, ‘prince’), one 
of the titles of the Sultan of the Ottoman empire, 
and of the Shah of Persia. 
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Padllil (Ital. P adorn), a city of North Italy, 
•23 mile- by tail W. by S. of Venice and 18 SE. of 
Vicenza, is e-till surrounded with walls. The prin- 
cipal streets me lined with arcades ; most of the 
other-, especially in the older part-, are nanow, 
dark, and ill-paved; hut theie aie several hand- 
some squares and tine gates. The lirst place among 
the public buildings belong- to the municipal 
palace (1172-1219), a huge structure ic-ting on 
aiche-, with balconies running round the upper 
story. The roof (1420) of its great hall ( 2t>7 V 
feet long, by 89 wide, and 78 high) is perhaps 
the largc-t in Europe unsupported by pillars. 
The churches (nearly fifty) include the cathedral 
(17)52-1754) ; St Antony (1230-1307), -aid to have 
been designed by Niceola da Pi-ano, a building in 
the Pointed style, with Byzantine blendings, and 
a richly decorated interior by Donatello, Sansovino, 
ami others — the hones of St Antony rest, in a side- 
cimpel ; St Justina ( 10th century), a fine Renaiss- 
ance church, with an altarpiece by Veronese, and 
other pictures ; church of the Ereinitani (13th cen- 
tury), with frescoes by Mantegna; the chapel of 
the Annunciation (1303), adorned with frescoes by 
Giotto; and the chapel of St George (1377), with 
frescoes by Avanzi and Altiehieri. The ‘ saint’s 
school ’is adorned with frescoes by Titian and his 
pupils, illustrating the life of St Antony. Dona- 
tello’s fine equestrian statue of Gattamelata, the 
Venetian captain, stands in front of the church of 
St Antony. Padua has enjoyed greatest fame 
from her university, founded by the emperor 
Frederick II. in 1221, though the line Renaissance 
buildings date from 1493-1552 ; there are now 80 
teachers and 1 100 students. To it is attached one 
of the oldest botanical gardens in Europe, and a 
library (1629) of 158,500 vole, and 2500 MSS. The 
city mus.cn m (18S1) contains antiquarian, art, and 
numismatic collections, a library, and archives. 
There is not much industry or much commerce, 
though leather, cloth, and gut-strings are prepared. 
Pop. (18S1) 47,334. Padua's most celebrated 
natives were Livy and Mantegna. One of the 
oldest cities in Italy, Pat aria came under the 
Iloman supremacy in 215 B.c. In the 5th century 
it was severely handled by the Hun-, and was 
bandied to and fro between the Goths and the 
Eastern empire. From the Lombards it passed to 
the Franks (774) ; during the Guelph and Ghibel- 
line quarrel it alternately submitted to the em- 
perors and sided with the Lombard cities. In 1318 
it took to itself as lord the head of the Carrara 
family, who ruled it till it was conquered by 
Venice in 1405. Venice kept it till 1797, when it 
was given to Austria, who held it (except from 
1S05-14) until it was incorporated in Italy in 1S66. 
The province has an area of 797 sq. m. and pop. 
(1SS9) of 437,656. 

Padu'cali, capital of McCracken county, Ken- 
tucky, on the Ohio River, 4S miles above its mouth, 
and just below the entiance of the Tennessee, 226 
miles by rail W>SIV. of Louisville. It has a large 
trade by river and rail, and contains shipyards, 
foundries, railway-shops, Hour, saw, and planing 
mills, and manufactories of soap, vinegar, ice, furni- 
ture, tobacco, &c. Pop. 8030. 

I*«ean (of doubtful etymology), the name given 
by the ancient Greeks to a kind of lyric poetry 
originally connected with the woiship of Apollo. 

Picdo-baptism. See Baptism. 

P atony. See Peonv. 

Patstum, anciently a Greek city of Lucania, 
in Southern Italy, on the present Gulf of Salerno. 
It was founded by the Sybarites some time between 
650 and 600 B.C., and was originally called Posi- 
donia. It was subdued by the Lueanians, and 
from them passed to the Romans, who established 


a colony there about 273 i;.c. The Latin poets 
sing the prai-e- of its ro-es, which bloomed twice 
a year. IVsturii was burned by the Saracens in 
the 9th ceutui, v, and ravaged by Robeifc Guiscard 
in the 11th, ami nevet recovered flora the-e disasters. 
Portions of the anereirt vails and tlnee well-pre- 
served Doric temples remain. Wee Labrouste, Lcs 
'Temples dc Past uni (1877 ). 

PagAn. See Burma, Vol. II. p. 566. 

Paganini, Nicolo, the famous r iolini-t, wns 
horn a porter's son at Genoa on 18th February 
17S4. His genius showed itself early, and, practis- 
ing sometimes a single pas-age for ten hours run- 
ning, lie acquired a mastery over his instrument 
that has never been equalled ; the vulgar, indeed, 
ascribed it to diabolic agency. It must he con- 
fessed he was too much addicted to mete feats of 
musical legerdemain. He gave his first concert as 
early as 1793; began his professional tours irr Italy 
in 1S05 ; in 1827 received frunr the pope the order 
of the Golden Spur ; in 1828-29 made a great sen- a- 
tion in the chief towns of Austria and Germany ; 
and in 183L cieated an equal furore in Paris and 
London. He hail gambled much in youth, hut he 
returned very rich to Italy; and he died at Nice 
on 27 tli May 1S40, thawing a last long note on his 
favourite G string. 

See his Life in French by Fetis (1851), in Italian by 
Emm (1S73), and in German by Niggli (1882); also 
vol ii. of Grove's Dictionurii of Music (1880), and Engel's 
From Mozart to Mario (18b0). 

Page (derivation variously assigned to Gr. pais, 
‘a hoy,’ and Lat. pagus, ‘a village 1 ), a youth of 
noble "or good birth employed in the service of a 
royal or noble personage. Die practice of employ- 
ing youths of noble birth in peisonal attendance 
on tlie sovereign existed in early times among tire 
Persians and Romans, and was a special feature of 
feudal chivalry in the middle ages. The degree of 
page was preparatory to the further degiees of 
esquire and knight. The practice of educating 
the higher nobility as pages at court began to 
decline after the loth century. Pages still figure, 
however, on ceremonial occasions at the chief 
courts of Europe. The Corps of Pages at St 
Petersburg is a cadet school lor the Russian Guards. 

Paget, Sir Georue EmvAr.n, K.C.B., was 
bom at Yarmouth in ISO!), and educated at the 
Charterhouse and at Cambridge. He took his B. A, 
degree in 1831, became Fellow of Cains in 1832, 
M.D. in 1838, D.C.L. Oxford ami Duiliam, LL.D. 
Edinburgh, and F.R.S. in 1855. In 1872 he was 
appointed tegius professor of Physic in Cambridge, 
and became K.C.B. in 18S5. Sir G. Paget may 
well be regarded as a public benefactor, as having 
taken the principal part in the great advance that 
has been made of late years in the education of 
medical practitioners. — His brother, Sir JAMES 
Paget, Bart., was horn at Yarmouth in 1S14. 
He became member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1836, Hon. Fellow in 1843, member 
of the Council in 1865, pr esident of the College in 
1875, Bradshawe Lecturer in 1882. Serjeant- 
surgeon to the Queen, surgeon to the Prince of 
IV ales, and consulting surgeon to St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, he was created baronet in 1871, and in 
the same year LL.D. of the university of Edin- 
burgh, Two standard works are Lectures on 
Surgical Pathology (1853; 4th ed. 1876), and 
Clinical Lectures (1875). He is vice-chancellor of 
the university of London, and a member of the 
Institute of France (Academy of Sciences). 

Pagoda ( a Portuguese corruption of the Persian 
but-kudah, ‘idol-temple’) is originally an Indian 
temple of the approximately pyramidal shape 
especially characteristic of the Dravidian style 
(see Yol. VI. p. 109). Thus, the great pagoda at 
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Toni ore lias a perpendicular part two stories in 
height, 82 feet square, and above that thirteen 
stories, forming an elongated pyramid about 100 
feet high. The basement section is simple in out- 
lines, but adorned by niches and pilasters ; the 
pyramidal portion is somewhat elaborately sculp- 
tured; and the whole is crowned by a dome (said 
to consist of a single stone), which brings the total 
height to 190 feet. The temple stands in one of 
two great courtyards, and in the same court stand 
several small shrines, one of which is so beautifully 
carved as to rival in interest the great temple. 



The date of the latter is not certainly known, hut 
iB with much probability referred to the beginning 
of the 14th century. ' The so-called 1 Thousand 
Pagodas ’ of liramhamiu (q.v.) in Java are obviously 
modelled oit Hindu originals, either Jain or Bud- 
dhist. The Burmese pagodas are described and 

illustrated at 
Vol. II. p, 
5 G 5. T h e 
term is also 
loosely ap- 
plied to the 
Chinese tact, 
or tapering 
tower, of 
which the 
most famous 
was the Por- 
celain Tower 
of Nanking, 
described at 
Vol. III. p. 
186. This 
was erected 
in the begin- 
ning of the 
15th century ; 
only nine of 
the proposed 
thirteen 
stories, cased 
in white por- 
celain, were 
completed, and the height never exceeded about 
260 loet, It was destroyed by the Taipings in 1856. 
First-class pagodas have seven, nine, or thirteen 
stories, tlie more numerous second-class ones 


usually three or five. Pagodas are occasionally 
still erected — sometimes of iron. ‘ 

Pahlanpur, or Pat.anx'ur, a town of India, 
capital of a native state (area, 3150 sq. m. ; p U p. 
234,402) of the same name, 83 miles N. of Alimncl- 
abad in Bombay Presidency. Pop. 17,547. The 
Pcthhinpur at/eiicy comprises Palilanpur and twelve 
other states In the north of Bombay, with an area 
of 8000 sq- m. and a pop. (1881 ) of 576,478. 

Paine, Thomas, deistical and radical writer, 
was born at Thetford in Norfolk on ‘29th January 
1737, the son of an ex- (.Quaker staymaker. He him- 
self bad by turns been staymaker and marine, school- 
master, exciseman, and tobacconist, had married 
twice, losing his first wife, and soon divorcing the 
second, when in 1774, with introductions from 
Franklin, lie sailed for Philadelphia. On 1st Janu- 
ary 1770 appeared his pamphlet Common Sense, 
which argued simply but strongly for complete 
independence, and which in 'Washington’s words, 
‘ worked a powerful change in the minds of many 
men.’ His Crists, a twelvemonth later, gave the 
battle-cry, ‘ These are the times that try men’s 
souls,’ for the Americans’ first victory at Trenton, 
where Paine himself was serving as a private ; and 
congress rewarded him with the post of Secretary 
to the Committee of Foreign Affairs. lie lost that 
post in 1779 for divulging state seciets, hut was 
appointed clerk of the Pennsylvania legislature, 
and in 1783 received fioiu congress 83000 and the 
confiscated farm of New Iiocliello. In 1787 lie 
returned, by Paris, to England, where in 1791-92 
lie publisheil The Rights of Man, the most famous 
of all the replies to Burke’s Rejections upon the 
French Revolution. The work, of which a million 
and a half copies were sold in England alone, 
involved many in heavy penalties ; Thomas Muir, 
for instance, for circulating it got fourteen years’ 
Iranspoitation. Paine, however, had slipped elf to 
Paris, having been elected liy the department of 
Pas-de-Calais its deputy to the National Conven- 
tion. Here be voted with the Girondists, and at 
Louis XVI. ’s trial be ‘alone,’ says Madame de 
Staiil, ‘proposed what would have done France 
honour — the offer to the king of an asylum in 
America. - He thereby offended the Robespierre 
faction, and in 1794 was thrown into prison ; just 
before his arrest having written part i. of The Age 
of Reason, against A theism and against Christianity, 
and in favour of Deism. Part ii. appeared in 1795, 
and a portion of part iii. in 1807. The book alien- 
ated "Washington and most of his old friends ; and it 
was not till after an imprisonment of eleven months 
that he was released and restored to his seat in the 
Convention. He became, however, disgusted with 
French politics, and occupied himself chiefly with 
the study of finance, till in 1802 he returned to 
America in a ship placed at his service by President 
Jefferson. His last years were sullied by intemper- 
ance, and lie died at New York on 8th June 1809. 
In 1819 his hones were removed by Golihett (q.v.) 
from New Koehelle to England ; their whereabouts 
since 1847 is unknown. ‘ Paine’s ignorance,’ says 
Leslie Stephen, ‘ was vast and his language brutal ; 
hut he had the gift of a true demagogue— the power 
of wielding a fine vigorous English,’ 

The completes! edition of his works is that by Mcndmn 
( 3 vols. Boston, 1850 ) ; of his numerous biographies may 
ho mentioned those by ‘Francis Oldys’ (i.o. George 
Chalmers, 1791), Choetliaro (1809), llioknmn (1814), 
Shovwin (1819), Vale (1841), and Blanchard (I860). 
•See also Leslie Stephen's History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century (1880) ; an article by Monouve 
11. Conway in the Fortnightly for March 1879; and 
Alger’s Englishmen in the French Revolution (1889). 

Pains and Penalties. See Attainder. 
Painted Lady. See. Butterfly, II. 589 . 
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Painter, William, author of the Palace of 
Pleasure, was mo-t probably a Kentisliman, atul 
born about 1525. He seems to have been master 
of Sevenoak- school about 1560, but eaily next 
year became Clerk of the Ordnance in the Tower, 
with a stipend of eightpenee a day. He kept this 
post all his days, mauied, seems to have had a 
somewhat easy standard of honesty, grew rich, and 
liought lands. He made his will in 1591, and died 
probably soon after. In 1566 he published the 
first volume of The Palace of Plcusmc ‘bcautilied, 
adorned, and well furnished, with Pleasant Histories 
and Excellent Nouells selected out of divers good 
and commendable authors;’ the second volume, 
‘containing manifold stole of goodly Histories, 
Tragical matters, and other Moral argument, very 
requisite for delight and profit,’ followed in 1567. 
Of tlie first volume the principal source was the 
Ilcptamerun ; of the second, P.andello, through the 
medium of the French translations of Boaistnau 
and L’elleforest ; but, in the definitive edition of the 
whole work (1575), to botli parts stories were added 
from Boccaccio, Ser Giovanni, and Straparoia. 
These last two at least lie must have taken directly 
from the Italian. Painter's work became exceed- 
ingly popular, and indeed was the main somee 
whence many dramatists drew their plots. Even 
in almost all Shakespeare's comedies we see the 
prevalence of the convention in early English 
comedy in favour of Italian plots, names, anil 
places. Ascham in the Scholcmaster denounces 
the ‘bawdie stories . . . enchantments of Circes, 
brought out of Italie, to marre mens maners in 
England,’ and there can be little doubt that here 
he points directly at Painter, though he does not 
name his book. 'Painter’s English is easy and un- 
affected, hut lacks the dignity the reader expects 
of an Elizabethan. His book is the largest work 
in prose between the J lortc Darthur and North’s 
Plutarch, hut its real importance is that it intro- 
duced into our literature many of the best novels 
of Boccaccio, Bandello, and Margaret of Navarre. 

Joseph Haslewood edited an admirable edition in 1813 
(2 vols.) ; a later is that by Joseph Jacobs (3 vols. 1S90). 

Painter’s Colic. See Lead-poisonino. 

Painting;. It i- convenient to divide this 
slight sketch of the history of painting into two 
sections, the first dealing with the technical, and 
the second with the intellectual, history of the art. 

(1) The Technical History of Paintinq. — The 
importance of technical conditions in the fine ails 
is due to their iutiuencs upon the action of the 
mind. For example, fresco-painting, if genuine, 
requires both speed and decision, oil-painting per- 
mits deliberation and correction almost without 
limit. Water-colour occupies, as to hurry, a posi- 
tion between the two. A technical facility allures 
the mind in certain directions, a technical difficulty 
impedes it, and a technical impossibility, like an 
insurmountable obstacle, diverts its energy into 
another channel. Each art lias its own educational 
influence on the artist who practises it. Albert 
Diirer was an engraver with tlie burin, and lie 
carried the Strictness and precision of the burin 
into hiss painting ; Rembrandt was an etcher, and 
lie painted with an etcher’s freedom ; Turner was a 
water-colour painter, and his practice in oil bear.-, 
evidence of his other skill. Fresco was painted 
either from drawings or from pure imagination. 
The deliberation possible in oil has led to painting 
from the life, with its consequences of increased 
reality, better knowledge, and more perfect truth. 
The improvement in water-colour lias done for 
landscape what oil has done for the figure. As 
water-colour dries quickly it is convenient for 
sketching from nature, so that modem landscape- 
painters have been induced to study more in colour 
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than their predecessor-, a piactiee which ha- brought 
about a revolution in landscape-painting by taking 
it from the studio and tlie gallery into tlie open air. 

Tim exhume impoitance of technical conditions 
may be made .still clearer by a reference to the 
si-ter arts. With the burin in hi- hand, the most 
impetuous of men must ho disciplined by tlie instru- 
ment itself till lie becomes cautious, careful, and 
methodical. A sculptor may love marble, but lie 
does not sketch or invent in it ; be sketches in 
wax or clay. Bionze can be east into the most 
pictmesque forms, but the granite of Egypt im- 
posed a severe simplicity. 

Painting was not, in its origin, an independent 
art. It was employed in subservience to sculpture, 
to architecture, and to primitive engraving quite 
unconnected with printing. Rude idols were 
coloured in imitation of life, or rude outlines in- 
ched in stone or wood were filled up with spaces of 
colour sharply separated and clearly distinguished. 
The outlines might also he Uiem-cfves painted and 
then filled up with colour. Painting was separated 
from sculptme and engraving long before it was 
separated from hard and definite linear drawing. 
The connection of painting with the hard line is 
always evidence of a primitive condition of the ait, 
either simple-minded as in early woik, or affected 
in modem work as an archaic fancy, or continued 
for decoiatrie reasons. 

The earliest painting known to us is that of tlie 
ancient Egyptians, a kind of distemper or water- 
colour with dissolved gum. They had a sufficiently 
well-supplied palette. White, a light yellow, a 
duller yellow, light red, dark red, light blue, green, 
brown, and black appear to have constituted their 
list. As for the chemical nature of the-e pigments, 
pure chalk supplied a white ; tlie Egyptians were 
acquainted with a vegetable yellow; they were 
familiar with the ochres; cinnabar was to he had in 
Ethiopia; tlieir blue was powdered bine glass, itself 
stained with copper, and when mixed with yellow 
it supplied a green. Black was easily obtained 
from animal charcoal and other materials. It is a 
misunderstanding of Egyptian art to criticise it as 
a representation of nature ; that was rendered im- 
possible by ignorance of perspective and other 
technical deficiencies. It was intended to be at the 
same time a record and a decoration, and it effectu- 
ally answered both purposes. It is much too primi- 
tive to he artistic in the modern sense, and in fact 
the Egvptian painters were not artists hut work- 
men subjected to authoritative direction and tu an 
excessive division of labour. Their drawing was 
manually skilful, but limited by want of knowledge ; 
their colouring was simply decorative. 

The remains of Assyrian painting are much less 
abundant than those of Egyptian, though it appears 
fiom the evidence of travellers that the Assyrians 
must have painted extensively ujion internal wall- 
surfaces covered with plaster, and also upon tiles 
built together so as to make more or less extensive 
compositions. The little that we know of Assyrian 
and Babylonian painting leads to the conclusion 
that it was technically not more advanced than 
that of Egypt, and resembled it in being a record 
and a decoration rather than an imitation of nature. 
Outlines were still strongly marked and adhered to, 
and spaces were coloured flatly, almost as we colour 
them in heraldic painting. The painting of those 
early times is, in principle, much the same as that 
now employed upon playing-cards. 

The supreme position of Greece in the art of 
sculpture has strongly predisposed many critics in 
favour of her painters, and it lias long been 
believed that if we could see tlieir works we should 
admire them as we now admire Greek statues of 
the age of Pericles. There are, however, very 
good reasons for believing that Greek pictures, 
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even Iiy the most famous men, would appear to 
ns still primitive from the pictorial point of view, 
though it is certain that the drawing of the figures 
would be elegant and observant. We have no 
evidence whatever in the classical paintings which 
have come down to us that the ancients ever 
mastered the craft of painting in the modern 
sense — i.e. as an art which interprets truths of 
client and which studies not only the forms but 
the appearances of nature. The great Greek 
painters must have heen fine linear draughtsmen, 
and they would colour their diawings carefully; 
hut all Greek art that is known to us lias a clear 
and positive quality incompatible with the rich- 
ness, the mystery, and the subtle visual trnth of 
painting in its most advanced stages. With 
regard to the colouring of the Greeks, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds praised them for having used only four 
colours, and said that four are sufficient to make 
every combination required. Sir Joshua probably 
was thinking of ilesh -colour only, which has since 
heen painted by Etty with very few colours. 
Maclise said of Etty that ‘ with three colours and 
while— anything approaching to a yellow, a red, 
and a blue — lie could produce a sweetly-coloured 
picture.’ The Greeks in like manner might 
colour ‘ sweetly ’ with few pigments, but it is not 
possible to imitate tbs full colouring of the natural 
world without a complete palette. Apelles him- 
self could not paint a primrose with yellow ochre, 
nor a geranium "with red ochre, nor 'is there any 
means of mixing black and white so as to imitate 
the azure of a southern sky. It is therefore of 
the greatest interest to ascertain whether the 
Greeks had a complete palette or not. Here the 
difficulty is to know at what date each pigment 
came into use. The vague expression generally 
employed is that certain colours wero ‘known to 
the ancients. ’ Of yellows Pliny says that Polyg- 
uotus and Micon used yellow ochre only. Ver- 
milion is said to have heen ‘first prepared by 
Jvallias the Athenian live hundred years before 
the Christian era,’ and minium (red lead) was 
first used by Nicifis, a painter of Athens in the 
timo of Alexander, ft is highly probable that 
the Greeks would he acquainted with Egyptian 
colours, and the Egyptians knew the maddor-rool. 
The Tyrian purple and Egyptian blue were too 
famous for the Greeks to remain ignorant of them. 
Yellow and red orpiment were also known to the 
ancient world. Blue-black made from burnt wine 
lees was used liy Polygnotns and Micon, and ivory 
black is said to havo been employed by Apelles. 
As for vehicles, there is a well-known passago in 
Pliny which Sir Joshua Reynolds interpreted as a 
description of glazing, that is, repainting with trans- 
parent colours ; hut it seems more probable that 
such accounts as have come down to us mean really 
no more than varnishing. The use of the word ‘alra- 
mentum ’ bv Pliny seems to imply that the varnish 
darkened tiro picture, which it would do if it were 
not colourless. It is generally believed now that 
the works of the Greek painters were executed in 
distemper and varnished afterwards, except their 
encaustic pictures, tediously executed with melted 
colours. Distemper or tempera (the Italian word 
for the same thing) is a kind of painting in which 
opaque colours, ground in water, aro mixed with 
any kind of thin glue or white or yolk of egg with 
vinegar. We believe that the Greeks possessed 
oils and varnishes, but there is no evidence that 
they ever practised what we call oil-painting. 
However, a tempera picture protected by a coat 
of oil-varnish is distinguishable from an oil-paint- 
ing only by experts. As to their palette, the 
probability is that the extremely restricted list of 
pigments which has heen attributed to them was a 
matter of choice rather than of necessity for con- 


ventionally under-coloured work, or they may have 
begun their paintings with very few colours, as 
Titian did afterwards, and finished them with a 
fuller palette. 

For a study of Roman painting our materials are 
much more abundant. We have no important 
works by famous artists, but there is an ample 
supply of such ordinary painting as was applied to 
the decoration of houses and tombs ; and from this 
we may infer at least the technical condition of 
higher art. The variety of pigments was evidently 
sufficient to give a full scale of colouring by mixture 
or superposition, mid, as oils and varnishes were 
known, it might have heen possible for oil-paintiim 
to arise under the Ca-sars. Everything was ready 
for it as everything was ready for printing, yet the 
final step was not taken. The art of tempera or 
size-painting remained technically much what it 
had been before, except that there may have heen 
greater freedom in execution and in choice of 
subject. Classical taste in painting continued 
with a tradition of old methods for a considerable 
time after the introduction of Christianity, and 
even when the nude figure was no longer a subject 
of study tempera painting was still practised, 
though more stiffly than in classic times. The 
distance from the painters of Pompeii to medireval 
work is marked by more than a technical decline. 

In reading histories of painting we may he on 
our guard against the careless and inaccurate em- 
ployment of the word ‘fresco.’ It really means 
painting on fresh plaster — i.e. on plaster that is 
still wet; hut the word is inaccurately used for 
paintings on dry plaster also. The practice of 
painting on walls covered with plaster is as old 
as ancient Assyria, and it has heen believed that 
the ancient Greeks understood true fresco, princi- 
pally on the strength of an expression of Plutarch, 
eph’ h urjrcois -.dgr/tphchi , ‘ to paint on a wet ground.’ 
Vitruvius, too, speaks of a wet ground, and, al- 
though lie does not directly say that it was painted 
upon ivhen wet, ho says that, so prepared, it was 
fit for pictures, and that colours on it are perman- 
ent. This permanence of the colours is the char- 
acteristic of true fresco. Unfortunately, Plutarch 
compares painting on the wet with encaustic as 
evanescence to permanence. 

Whatever may lie the real antiquity of true 
fresco, it is certainly a much older process than 
oil-painting. It was understood and practised in 
Italy in the middle ages, when mural painting in 
churches was already in great request. The pro- 
cess is as follows : On the second coat of ordinary 
mortar is spread a coat of fine old lime mixed with 
well-sifted river sand. In a few hours ( say from 
three to six, according to temperature) this begins 
to dry, and the work of painting must be com- 
pleted before the drying begins, consequently a 
small surface of plaster is laid at a lime. All 
honest and conscientious fresco-painters, such as 
Antonio Veneziano, resisted the temptation to re- 
touch on the dry plaster ; but the careless or the 
incompetent could not resist, though such retouch- 
ing is simply cheating, as it is really not in fresco, 
and not permanent. 

The technical process of fresco was well under- 
stood in Italy whilst art itself was still in a 
primitive condition. Oimahue, Taddeo Gaddi, and 
Giotto, with many less known men, painted in 
fresco as well as in tempera, so that all the 
technical part of the craft was a matter of ancient 
tradition when Raphael and Michael Angelo took 
it up on their own account, and brought to it far 
greaLer powers of mind. To appreciate the pro- 
gress made before these great men it is necessary 
only to refer to the stiff and mindless Byzantine 
art from which that of Oimahue was already a 
partial emancipation. 
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After tlie invention of oil-painting the incon- 
veniences of fre-co were, more strongly felt, and 
many aitist.- turned away from it to the new 
process. True fresco cannot he retouched ; it has 
to lie painted darker than the artist’s intention, as 
it lightens in drying, and it must he painted from 
sketches or cartoons. On the other hand, it is 
luminous and has no gloss, and so is suitable for 
mural decoration. Raphael seems to have liked 
fresco and oil equally well. Michael Angelo greatly 
preferred fresco, as Getter suited to his powers. 
Leonardo ila Vinci painted his great mural work, 
‘ The Last Supper,’ in oil, though fresco must have 
naturally suggested itself. 

Many modern attempts to revive fresco have 
been made in Europe. They have rarely been 
successful, ami have especially failed in the Houses 
of Parliament, where many works have decayed 
prematurely. Modern failures have led to the 
adoption of a process on dry plaster, fixed after- 
wards with water-glass in spray, ns in Maciise's 
large works in the Royal Gallery ; but this is not 
absolutely durable. The best substitute for true 
fresco appears to be Mr Gamhier Parry's ‘spirit 
fresco,’ employed by Sir Frederick Leighton for his 
large compositions at South Remington. These 
are painted with a spirit medium on dry mortar. 
In France a substitute for fresco has beeii found in 
ainting on canvas with a dead surface, the canvas 
eing afterwards fastened to the wall with white 
lead. True fresco may now he considered almost a 
dead art. 

The next step of importance in the history of art 
is the discovery, or earliest known practice, of what 
we call 1 oil-painting,’ which includes the use of 
varnishes during the progress of the work. This 
has been generally assigned to John Van Eyck, 
who was horn about 1390; hut it is now believed 
that his elder brother Hubert may have an equal if 
not a better claim. Both certainly worked in 
the new method, and John continued it after his 
brother’s death. Since then the practice of oil- 
painting and of varnish-painting lias been carried 
without interruption down to our own time, and, 
though it lias undergone much technical develop- 
ment, it remains essentially distinguished from 
tempera by the mixture of oil or varnish with the 
colours themselves and by the consequences in 
execution to which this mixture has led. The 
brothers Van Eyck themselves were far from 
anticipating the future freedom and power of oil- 
painting. Their work was beautifully executed 
in a smooth and simple way, and, with the excep- 
tion of small cracks, it has lasted wonderfully; 
hut their careful rendering of detail belongs to the 
infancy of art. An Italian student of painting, 
Antonello da Messina, stayed in Flanders for some 
time and worked under John Van Evek. He after- 
wards returned to Italy by way of Venice, and from 
him the knowledge of the new method spread to 
Florence, and thence to the other cities of Italy. 
The date of Antonello’s death, which occurred in 
Venice, is not precisely known, but appears to have 
been in the last years of the loth century. 

It may he convenient to remember that the year 
1500 saw the practice of oil-painting firmly estab- 
lished in the north and south of Europe. It did 
not immediately win the absolute pre-eminence 
that it has subsequently attained. Michael Angelo 
expressed a contempt for it which was probably 
due to the fact that its full powers were not yet 
developed by his neighbours. The fame of Raphael 
as an artist is due to other qualities than the 
technical merit of his oil-painting, which remained 
comparatively primitive. The earliest practice of 
oil-painting was dependent upon tlie luminous 
quality of the ground showing through the colours ; 
and, although the early oil-painters manifested a 


workman-like -kill in dealing with their materials, 
they di-played no power of handling. The manual 
precision of Albert Diner has never been surpassed, 
yet hi- work a- a painter is primitive. Roman 
painter.- of the time of Michael Angelo might u-e 
oil as a convenience, hut they could have expies-ed 
themselves as completely in fre-co or tempera. 
When we come to the Venetian ,-ehool tlie ca-e is 
very different. Theie was a harmony between the 
technical methods of oil and the genius of the 
Venetians which led to the highest technical 
excellence. Van Eyck and his followers, both in 
Flanders and Italy, painted upon a transparent 
monochrome. Titian used a substantial dead- 
colouring in which he eonlil make whatever altera- 
tions he clro-e, and afterwards worked upon that 
by suece—ive glazings till lie obtained the utmost 
richness of quality. The notion that Titian hail 
some secret that died with him may be dismissed 
as purely fanciful. His method of painting is well 
known, and his superiority to hi- imitators may be 
accounted for by liis natural genius and by favour- 
able circumstances. His master, Bellini, drew 
carefully and coloured well, but his work is still 
primitive, because it i- still coloured drawing. In 
Titian's painting the different kinds of technical 
knowledge are -so completely fused together that 
he is not the draughtsman who colours, hut the 
painter. The .same is true of Giorgione, almost 
equally gifted, but less favoured than Titian in 
the circumstances of his life. 

Rulien- was a great ma-ter of the technique of 
painting in another way. He painted much in 
transparent or semi-transparent colours over a fust 
painting in transparent brown monochrome ; but, 
instead of leaving the lights thin that the white 
ground might show through as in the practice of 
the early Flemish painters, Rubens loaded his 
lights with thick opaque colour. His way of 
painting was technically very systematic, which 
permitted an extreme rapidity. There is evidence 
that he followed the early practice of mixing 
varnish with his colours, at least when transparent 
and for linear sketching with tlie brush. The 
technical execution of Velasquez is a model of 
excellence in the use of both transparent and 
opaque colours and in variety of handling. It is 
not so methodical as that of Rubens, being always 
subordinated to the artistic intention of the 
painter. 

The most perfecl works on a small scale have 
hitherto been those of the Dutch painters, Teniers, 
Terburg, Meb-u ( or Matsys ), Maas, Feter tie Hooch, 
and many others of the same school. Their method 
of painting was almost universally to begin with 
a transparent brown monochrome on which they 
painteil tlie shadows thinly, giving more substance 
and opacity to tlie lights. Being limited in their 
aims, anil painting chiefly what they could see 
around them and study at their own convenience, 
they attained a high degree of technical excellence. 
Their drawing is almost invariably careful and 
true, and their colouring harmonious, whilst the 
quality of their textures is often inimitable. 

The practice of modern artists is always founded 
upon that of one or other of the masters we have men- 
tioned. There are not very many ways of painting, 
or if they seem to he many they are reducible to a 
few verv simple principles. The early method of 
giving luminous quality to tlio lights by letting 
the white ground show through them is seldom 
followed in these days, but it has been resorted to 
occasionally. The practice of Iluhens, by which 
the shadows are painted thinly and the lights more 
thickly, is much commoner in the modern schools. 
Reynolds, who painted first a strong deail-colour 
with few colours and glazed upon it afterwards, 
worked on the principle of Titian. Landseer’s 
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prcicLiee was essentially that of the Flemish school, 
anil Moissonier’s (in his best, works) that of the 
Dutch. Turner approached much more nearly to 
the Venetian practice than lo that of Rubens, as he 
dead-coloured broadly and afterwards painted in 
detail on the dead -colour, using glazes and scumbles 
(opaque colour used thinly); but Tnruei’s practice 
was complex, as he often had recourse to water- 
colour in bis oil-pictures, and finally loaded bis 
lights. Ingres, the leader of the classical Fieneli 
school, was a close follower of Raphael. It is 
difficult to point to any real technical originality in 
modern art, unless it bu the use of thick pigments 
in the French school (called in French, jilcinr jMe) 
introduced by Decamps, and often exaggerated by 
his imitators. The novelty here was, however, 
rather in the Innsh-work than in the use of thick 
pigments themselves. Many French artists have 
also blurred their outlines in revolt against the 
clear definition of the classical school, lint the 
originality was lather in the manner of doing it than 
in the mere softening of the outlines, as Titian, 
Concggio, Reynolds, and others had already care- 
fully avoided the early hardness of definition. 

Although the technical methods of oil-painting 
are few and have now been known for centuries, 
the varieties of quality which result from individual 
genius are almost as numerous as artisls them- 
selves. They cannot lie explained without ex- 
amples; hut it maybe said generally that, as differ- 
ent violinists elicit different qualities of tone from 
the same instrument, so the idiosyncrasy of painters 
produces rrew results with old colours attd old pro- 
cesses. It is in this way, ami not by the invention 
of novel methods, that the art continually innovates 
itself. 

Oil-painting now holds the first place on account 
of its convenience, as it permits of infinite delibera- 
tion and alteration, and also on account of its great 
power and truth in imitating the textures and tones 
of natuio. Brit the true successor of fresco in 
modern times is water-colour. It resembles fresco 
very closely by iLs rapidity and by the absence of 
gloss, though it cannot replace fresco in mural 
decoration. Water-colour, us a process, is much 
more ancient than oil, having been extensively 
employed in various ways during ancient and 
inediioval times; hut the method of using it that 
gives the process its present intellectual value is 
essentially modern and English, dating from the 
early years of the 19th century. The practice of 
the I8th century led up to it by the use of broad 
washes in sepia or in neutral tint, afterwards more 
or less coloured, an adaptation of the Dutch and 
Flemish practice in oil-painting, except that the 
finished result stopped very far short of full colour. 
The water-colour of the present day has discarded 
the monochrome wash, beginning with pale washes 
in colour, and working from light to dark. In its 
perfection modern water-colour is distinguished by 
extreme freshness and brilliancy. 1 1 is important 
not only as an independent art, hut by its great 
influence on modern oil-painting. The majority of 
oil-painters have themselves employed water-colour 
as an auxiliary for studies, especially in landscape, 
and much of Lhc light and air in modern oil-painting 
may he attributed to its influence. Water-colour, 
in our own century, lias proved a compensation for 
our failure in the attempted revival of fresco. 
Though apparently of inferior importance, because 
practised on a small scale, it lias taught what fresco 
taught and more, as it has educated us in land- 
scape. Improvements in the materials of water- 
colour have led some of its practitioners to attempt 
rivalry with the force of oil, which is unnecessary, 
as oil must over remain the more powerful medium 
of the two, and water-colour has its own superi- 
orities in freshness and delicacy, There does not 


seem to he any probability that either of the two 
arts will ever lie replaced by a new discovery as 
tempera was superseded by oil, nor is it likely that 
the technical methods will he improved. Theieis 
room for improvement in a stricter abstinence 
from the use of evanescent or destructive colours ■ 
but unfortunately vei.v few artists trouble them- 
selves to secure the permanence of their works. 

Water-colour was despised in France until the 
fall of the second empire ; hut the example of 
English artists has led the French to the study of 
it, and now many of them puisne it with success. 
Their methods of woik are usually very simple ami 
direct, and their influence is almost exclusively in 
favoui of freshness and decision. 

(2) The Intellectual History of Painting . — Under 
the Egyptian dynasties painters were recorders of 
events and decorators; in Assyria they illuminated 
a sort of pictorial history of royal deeds. In both 
these cases there could lie very little room for the 
exercise of individual intellect in the ariist, who 
was seldom more than a manual workman, laying 
on colour according to methods prescribed for him 
by authority. Even in Greece we have evidence 
that the manual skill of aitists was despised as 
handicraft by the class of gentlemen and scholais; 
however, Greek painters of eminence attained indi- 
vidual distinction, and such a complete degree of 
personal emancipation tlmt they were fiee to 
exercise whatever intellectual power Lliey possessed, 
There is not much expression in (heck sculpture, 
hut there is some, and what there is proves quite 
sufficiently that the subtle and acute intellect of 
Greece could express itself in art as effectually as 
in literature. What remains to us of Cheek and 
Roman caricature is good evidence of faculties that 
might have exercised themselves, by an alliance 
with a higher form of art, in wlmt we now call 
genre-painting. Still, we have no diiect proof that 
the line arts in Greece ever leally were intellectu- 
ally so great as her poetry, her philosophy, and her 
dranm. In the decline of classical art we find little 
more than the current production of an inferior 
class of men for the adornment of habita- 
tions or tombs. The beginnings of Christian art, 
stiff in design and laboriously ornamental, give 
hardly any evidence of intellect; the artists u ho 
produced that art were in a condition of mental 
servitude, like that of the men who now manufac- 
ture holy icons in Russia, and who are the direct 
descendants of the early Byzantine school. As the 
line arts became gradually emancipated fiom the 
thraldom of sacerdotal authority intellectual power 
began to show itself, and, at length, when the 
human mind was stimulated in so many directions 
by the great outburst of the Renaissance, the art of 
painting had its full share in the general activity, 
and assumed a place by the side of literature 
which it lias ever since maintained. No\ orthuless, 
the necessity for high manual accomplishment and 
technical mastery must always, in painting, give 
an advantage to the workman over the thinker ; 
and so we find, as in many Dutch pictures, that 
clever representations of the most commonplace 
subjects preserve their value though almost desti- 
tute of mind. There can he no more striking con- 
tiast than that between a Dutchman toiling for six 
weeks on the representation or a besom and Michael 
Angelo painting a prophet in half a day ; yet 
the Dutchman ih immortal too. The intellectual 
progress of art has been marked by the ex tension 
of its sympathies. Under Christianity the art of 
painting began again from the beginning, without 
either technical or intellectual preparation. Its 
first awakening of sympathy is with the human 
side of Christianity, the love of mother and child, 
the sufferings of the crucified Christ, the sorrow 
and bereavement of the disciples. As religious art 
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adiance~, it- mental piogn>s is shown 1 > y tlie In- Mi Alma Tmlema and his followers, uho~e 
increasing importance given to the human ~ide of object i' to ieri\e the past foi us in its details a-, it 
it' subject' and the diminution of ornament in leallv \wis hy lepre-enting e\ ei \ day life vitliont 
dre~s, till at length the dre"e' become simple lnueh pietunce to the ]ioi tiaitnre of individuals or 
dvapeiio', almo't without jewels or embroideiy. the lecording of paiticnlar events. Thi' kind of 
and the charm of the work lic-s in the beauty painting ha' brought the ait neaier than ever to 
or nobility of the face' and the dignity of the the 'pnit of scholaiship. Xo doubt the Sjieeial 
attitude'. 'With the Italian Renaissance the art of intcie't of it i' ont'ide of aiti'tie iuteie-t, hut 
painting made a great intellectual advance hy it' there i~ no lea'on why an dire ((logical pictmes 
sympathy with what was then the new activity of should not he as beautifully diawn, as well com- 
scholar'hip. Raphael was, if not himself a 'chnlav, po-ed. and as lichlv colomed as any otliei'. 
the intimate friend of scholar', wniking constantly 1 A 'ketch of the hi'toiy of painting would not he 
under their intlnence ; besides which he was an ] complete w illiout some notice of the way in which 
architect and an arch.eologist. The selection of landscape became a speciality. Rude and childish 
‘The School of Athens' as the subject of one landscape backgrounds aie found even in A"j vian 
of the most important mural pictnres in the ait, they aie not uncommon in Cheek and Roman 
Vatican is most significant. In Leonardo da Vinci . antiquity, and they attained a considerable degiee 
the artistic V united to the scientific intellect; of freedom and observation in the backgrounds of 
in Rubens it is united to the broadest cultuio of the paintings at Pompeii. Aftei the death of 
the scholar and the man of the world. Rembiandt classic art, painting began again finrn its fiist 
may not have been a learnud man, hnt few autliov~ rudiment' in the ornamental art of the middle 
or artists have shown more sympathy with different ages, and the study of landscape soon revived in 
classes, or have discerned so well the dignity that the backgrounds of loligiou' pictmes. Mediieval 
may belong to the learned or the unlearned, to the , landscape lasted down to Raphael, who was him- 
ricli or the poor. The pictmes and etchings of 'elf essentially a mediieval hind-eapc-pniuter, 
biblical subjects hy Rembrandt bring them neaier especially in li'is e.uly woik', The genet al char- 
to us by their homely truth than the ideal concep- acteiistics of that kind of landscape aie clear 
tions of Raphael. Smelj we enunot lefti'C the 1 atmosphere, pui e skies, either cloudless or with a 

title ‘intellectual' to an ait which contains a 1 few white cloud', pale blue distances with hills, 

philosophy at once .so comprehensive ami ~n ripe, green foreground', and almost invariably one or 
The faculties of Teniers and Ostade are muiower more well-kept buildings. Tiees in the foregnuiiid 
and lower, yet even in their winks there i' a are usually slendei, with thin twig' and few leaves 
sympathy with the humbler classes which lias visible almost scpaiately against the sky ; in the 
lasted down to the art of our own day, which was distance they may he 'more massive. Voter is 

lively in the art of Wilkie, and is graver and more usually calm in ponds or winding rivers, or serene 

profound in the work of Israels. in distant sen. Rocks occur in mediieval land- 

All portrait -painting of any importance lias en- scape, hut are seldom accurately repiesented, the 
denvoured not only to copy tiie features, hut to mediieval ignorance of rocks having even persisted 
express as much as possible of the mind; and the in Leonardo da Vinci notwithstanding his .scientific 
knowledge we derive from historians and biographers genius. In the backgrounds of Albeit Diner all 
is felt to be incomplete until we have referred kinds of objects are observed and set down as in a 
to the canvases of some observant contemporary catalogue; he perceived the grandeur of mountains, 
artist, some Holbein, Van Dyck, Velasquez, Rev- the abundance of forest trees, the picturesque 
nolds, or Raeburn. Even in these days of photo- beauty of mediieval towns, and lie took an interest 
graphic invention the portrait-painter keeps his in all the details of the foieground ; hut lie never 
plaee, great portraits are painted still, and future fused his details into one connected whole ; he never 
students of history will not he satisfied with the saw nature with the eye of a landscape-painter ; he 
photograph alone, hut will go for the intellectual had no seii'C of atmosphere or eflpct. The begin- 
element to the canvases of a Millais or a Bonnat. ning of the modern landscape spiiit is to he sought 
Closely connected with portraiture is the art which for in Venice. Titian made many studies of land- 
observes and records the passing phases of social scape, and, although in his pen-drawings there is no 
life, ail art which lenclied perfection in the 18th lecognition of local colour ami very little effect, 
century in the strongly characterised and too there i' a remarkable sense of giandew and a line 
truthful pictures of Hogarth. The representation grasp of noble scenery, not in detail merely, but as 
of contemporary life, in drawing-rooms and else- a whole. In bis painted landscape backgrounds 
where, lias been actively pursued down to our own , Titian goes still further and attempts transient 
day in all the leading' schools of Europe, anil is . effects, showing himself a true precursor of the 
now practised more than ever, especially in France, modern landscape-painters. Tintoretto occasionally 
where the artists are tempted liy the elegance of exercised bis magnificent powers in the same diiec- 
modern interiors and the grace of feminine cos- tinn. The mo't influential of professed landscape- 
tunies. painteis was Claude. He had not the power of the 

In the 19th century there lias also been much \ Venetians, lmt he liad a tenderness ana charm, and 
retrospective painting, particularly of the 18th ! a sense of giace and beauty, that won the hearts 
ceil tiny, and this lias led to a very' close ami min- ! of contempoiaries and have since maintained the 
ute study of that century by Leslie in England, celebrity of his name, though it is easy for criticism 
Mei'Sonier and Heroine in' France, and many other 1 to point out deficiencies of knowledge. Unlike 
artists of ability. The retrospective tendency of , Diirer, Claude saw liatuie, not in details, hut 
our own time lias been strongly manifested in , synthetically in complete pictmes full of atmo- 
otlier ways. The modern interest in tiie past has sphere and light. Salvator Ilo°a and Gaspard 
been shown by much ‘ historical ’ painting on in- Dugbet (or Poussin) maintained a giandenr of con- 
sufficient data representing personages whose por- ception and style in landscape which, in spite of 
traits we do not possess, in buildings that have a certain remoteness from pure nature, tell effectu- 
left no trace, and engaged in actions' known to us ally in picture-galleries even at the present day._ 
only hy the meagre narrative of some chronicler. The same may be said of Gainsborough, whilst 
Art of'tliis kind possesses no real historical interest, Wilson perpetuated in England a feeling for larnl- 
tliougli it may display considerable artistic ability, scape akin to the amenity of Claude. Cozens and 
Of late years it lias been in a great measure super- Girtin hail the old breadth and serenity of concep- 
seded by arclueologieal painting, skilfully practised tion, with a more modern view of nature, and 
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Turner did not manifest much personal independ- 
ence until he had lirst studied and imitated the old 
masters, particularly Claude. Indued, he is much 
more closely connected with the past than with the 
future of landscape-pain tiny. He had the deepest 
respect for the older masters, whom he both studied 
and imitated, yet he founded no school and lias 
had little inlluence on the art of England and none 
on that of continental Europe. Constable, on the 
other hand, who during his lifetime was a less 
celebiated artist, lias had a very far-reaching iu- 
ilucuco. The freshness and originality of liis view of 
nature, less poetical and imaginative than Turner’s, 
hut nearer to rustic reality, determined the future 
direction of that French msfcie school which in its 
turn has influenced all the schools of Europe. 
Whilst England lias had her poet landscape- 
painter in Turner, France lias had hers in Corot, 
a painter of at least equal celebrity, though of 
much niu rower range. Like Turner, Corot founded 
his art on the study of Claude, but won public 
favour late in life by a delicacy of sentiment 
which was his own. liis subjects were simple and 
his ell'ects chosen so as to avoid strong colouring, 
hut he composed beautifully and was a master of 
ipuieL grays, pale yellows, and browns. 

Since the middle of the 19th century landscape- 
painting, both in oil and water-colour, has been 
actively pursued all over Europe. Every class 
of scenery has found Us interpreters. Scotland has 
been painted effectively by Iloratio MacCulloch, 
Sam Bough, Mr Peter Graham, Mr Colin Hunter, 
and many others. A severely acemate and scientific 
spirit was imported into English landscape by Mr 
Cooke and Mr Brett. Thu French landscape of the 
present day is usually marked by simplicity of sub- 
ject, breadth of treatment, and truth of tone, with- 
out much accuracy of detail. Marine painters in 
all countries appear to concentrate their attention 
more than their predecessors upon the sua itself, 
and both English, French, and Ameiiean artists 
have produced remarkable studios of waves. 

A sketch of the history of painting seems to 
require a brief outline ot the sects which have 
divided artists. The chief of these have been the 
Classics, tlie Homan tics, the Itoalisis, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and the Impressionists. The classical 
aim was the pursuit of the ideal, which was be- 
lieved to he one and to have been attained by 
Baphael ; this school was represented by the 
French pointer Ingres. The Homan Lieu desired 
freedom from the classical restraint, and liberty 
to illustrate all literature and all history that 
interested them in their own way ; their great 
man was Engine Delacroix. The doctrine of the 
Realists is the right to represent persons and things 
as they are without beautifying them by idealisa- 
tion. This doctrine was at one time represented 
by the French painter Courbet; but, in fact, there 
was a great deal of downright realism long before 
his time, as we find it in Velasquez, Rembrandt, 
Teniers, Ostade, Hogarth, and many others, who 
have redeemed the ugliness of a subject by the 
intelligence of their treatment and the force of 
their execution. Even in the case of Courbet 
himself wo now easily see that, although he affected 
to take nature exactly as it is, lie displayed the 
wilfulness and the style of an artist. English Pre- 
Raphaelitism was not alone in its return to the 
painstaking imitation of detail which marked the 
practice of Raphael’s predecessors. Like the con- 
tinental movements in the same direction, it was 
a return to patient analysis, and had a disciplinary 
value ; but the accumulation of artistic experience 
was too much for it. After Titian, Velasquuz, and 
Reynolds, it is not possible to bind down the art 
of painting permanently to the minute practice of 
the early masters. Intellectually the movement 


was of more importance, as it favonied the choice 
of noble subjects. Impressionism asserts the im- 
porlauce of visual truth as opposed to mere truth of 
fact, and affirms that painting ought not to represent 
what is, but what (lypcurs. Impressionism is also 
opposed to the abstract lendering of tills or that 
quality ; it requiiesasyn thesis of all visible qualities 
as they strike the eye together. The Impressionists 
claim several great artists, especially Turner and 
Constable, as their predecessors. They are equally 
opposed to the detail of the minute painters anil to 
the haul, clear, linear definition of the classical 
schools. There can be no doubt that theoretically 
they have right on their side, hut in practice then- 
art is often unsatisfactory, as it requires the happiest 
and most rapid sketching to he successful, with 
great certainty in selection and perfect truth of 
tone. 

The present state of the art of painting is one of 
complete freedom from all the funner restraints of 
religious or classical authority. The line arts are 
as free as the sciences, and, although less exclusively 
devoted than men of science to the pursuit of natural 
truth, contemporary painters at least refer to nature 
for everything. The consequence is a pervading 
freshness in the modern schools, and it is also 
certain that manual skill has never been so general 
as it is now. On llm other hand, the intensity of 
the commercial struggle amongst the great multi- 
tude of artists is certainly not favourable either to 
learning or to relinemen t, mid it is doubtful whether 
painting makes any advance in taste and culture 
corresponding to the increase of its productiveness 
or the extension of its lields of study. 

Chronology . — Thu extent of the subject renders 
laconic treatment necessary. Archaic Greek draw- 
ing, marked by want of proportion, especially 
in thickness of limbs, lasts in vase-painting 
throughout the tifch century l).C). and later. In 
Oth century better drawing on many vases ; in 
Jth century it is often learned and beautiful, as 
on Camirns vase (British Museum), contemporary 
with I’rotogenes. Attitudes then easy and grace- 
ful, faces shown in all positions ; 5fch and 4th 
centuries u.C. golden age of antique painting, 
including Apollodorus, Zeuxis, Pairhasius, Apelles, 
Polygnotus, and Mieou. Romans imported Greek 
pictures and took up painting by imitation. Roman 
painter Ludius ( Augustan age) anticipated Claude 
m clioicu of subjects. Paintings preserved at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, and in baths of Titus, 
belong nearly to Christian era, some earlier, others a 
few years later. Pompeian painting hIiows interest 
in ordinary life and in landscape. Classical art is, 
in feeling and principle, prolonged for six centuries 
in the service of Christianity. 

The middle ages aro divided by Woltinaim into 
(1) Early, from 700 to 950 A.D. ; (2) Romanesque, 
from 950 to 1250 a.d. ; (3) Gothic, from 1250 to 1400 
a.d. Thus the three periods are 250, 300, and 150 
years. Throughout these ages, speaking generally, 
the human motive of art is religious, and its 
artistic motive in ornament. In the middle ages 
figure design began again from a barbarous infancy, 
it being necessary for the representation of religious 
personages. From 8th to 13th century childish 
drawing and gaudy colouring prevailed throughout 
Europe. In l’3th some partial improvement takes 
place, and in 14th the advance is remarkable when 
Claes Sluter carved his life-like statues. Brothers 
Van Eyck (q.v.) born in this century. 

The 15th century is the time of transition from 
the art of the middle ages to an improved craft of 
drawing and painting preparatory to the Renais- 
sance. Improvement simultaneous in Flanders 
and Italy. Van Eyck’s work known in southern 
Europe, liis inlluence only technical, and soon died 
out in Flanders itself. Roger van (ler Weyden 
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(died 1404) worked iliftci entl\ , in^c 'laved in 
Italy and exercised much influence in Plunder- awl 
(dei many. Hi' pupil. Hum* Mending, died 149,). 

Tlie 16th century i- remniknlile for it' exten- 
sion of the -object-matter of painting. Before 
15U0 tlie ait i' eliietly ennlined to religion' -object- 
null portrait', afterward- it include' more of what 
i\e now call genie — a change a— oeiated with the 
name of Quentin M;is-y.-( 1466 -13.'10). Tlie nude in- 
troduced into Flemish art fioin Italy hy .Tan Go-sut 
(died 1532). After this date Flemish paintei- went 
much to Italy, which produced a hybrid school 
called the ‘ Italiani'ed Flemings' — e.g. Michael 
Cu.xis ( 1499-1592 ), spent many yeai ~ in Italy. The 
iij-'t I’Teini'h 'cliool, now at an end, w,i> inlluentinl 
ill Germany ; Roger van dor Weulen had German 
pupil'. ( 'olngne and Xuiembeig were active centre-. 
Martin Sehonguuer lix eil in Rhineland in the lotli 
century. Han- Holbein the elder, of Aug-burg, 
lived in loth and llith centuries. Hi- famous son, 
Hans (1498-1543), lepresent- the perfection of Ger- 
man realism in poi trait. Albert l)urer ( 1471-1528 ) 
stands for Germany, coming out of, hut not yet 
delivered from, the middle age-. His contemporary, 
Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), was like Iliivei, labori- 
ous and productive. Diirer vi-ited Venice 150(1, and 
was admired for hi- skill (paitienlaily by Giovanni 
llellini), luit had little iulluenee. German hardness 
and minuteness of lini-h culminated in the com- 
[.aratively mindless art of Denner ( 1(385-1747 ). 

Italian painting is minutely divided into local 
schools, and these again chronologically into three 
or four stages of development. Masters of 14th 
century divided into Tuscan-, Rieue.-e, Bolognese, 
Paduan, and Neapolitan; tho-e of the 15th into 
Tuscan, Umbrian, Paduan, Verone-e, Milanese, 
Venetian; those of the 16th are headed hy the 
well-known great individualities. The schools 
affect each other— e.g. it is difficult to disengage 
Roman and Florentine art, whilst the Umbrian 
school gave strength to Rome. The following list 
gives the most famous names. 

lJjth l Century — Tuscans. — Giotto (1276-1336), 
Taddeo Gaddi (1300-66), Orcagna (died hcfoie 
1376). Sienese. — Duccio (still living in 1339), 
Angelico (1387-1455). 

loth Century — Tuscans. — Paolo Uccello (e. 1400- 
79), Masaccio (1402-28), Filippo Lippi (1412-69), 
Ghirlaudajo (1449-9S). Umbrians. — Pietro della 
Francesca (living 1494), Giovanni Ranti (died 
1594), Pietro l’enigino (1446-1524). Boloynesc. — 
Francia (1450-1517). Tad nans. — Andrea Mantegna 
(1431-1506). Venetians. — Antonello da Messina 
(1414-93), Gentile Bellini (1421-1507), Giovanni 
Bellini (1426-1516). 

16th Century — The Great Masters. — Leonardo da 
Vinci (1452-1519), Michael Angelo (1475-1563), 
Raphael (1483-1520), Correggio (1494-1534), Gior- 
gione (1478-1511), Titian (1477-1576), Tiutoret 
( 1512-94 ), Paul Veronese ( 1530-88 ). Other Italian- 
of eminent, but not of supreme, rank in the 16th 
century are Luini (living 1500-30), Voltena (1509- 
66), Andrea del Sarto (14SS-1530), Sebastiano 
del Pionibo (c. 14,85-1547), Palma Vecehio (r. 
1480-1528), Moroni (r. 1525-7S). 

In the north of Europe there was a new develop- 
ment occupying the 17th century. In the year 
1600 Rubens was an accomplished artist (died 
1640). Snyders (1579-1637) lii.s most powerful 
contemporary, and Van Dyck (1599-1641) In- 
most eminent scholar. David Teniers, the father 
(15S2-1649), was eclipsed by David Teniers, the 
son (1610-94); the latter gave genre-painting a 
firm position. Gonzales Coques (1614-84) was 
a portrait-painter. Passing to Holland we find 
Frans Hals, a contemporary of the elder Teniers 
(1584-1666), and a painter of remarkable certainty 
and spirit. The greatest of the Dutchmen, Rem- 


brandt, belonged entirely to the 17th century 
(1607-69). The fame of Rembrandt has greatly 
incren-ed during the 19th eentuiy, and so ha- that 
of Fian- Hals. Itemhiniidt had distinguished 
pupil-, like Dow and Flinck, and he influenced 
many aiti-t-. Terlnug, genre-painter, wa- liem- 
luandt’- contemporary ( 1608-81 ), also Met-u ( 1615- 
58). Tlie-e cairied geme-painting to perfection. 
Land-cape al-o prospered in Rembinndt'.- time, 
chief icjiie-cntatn es being I'ui-dael (c. 1028-82) 
and Hobbema. 

In Spain a primitive school was founded as early 
as 1450. In the 16tli century local schools developed 
theiu-elve-. Eminent foreign artists visited Spain 
and worked there, as in England. ( )f the Spaniards 
themselves, few have become celebrated out of their 
own country. Ford - li-t includes only thirty-seven 
names; the National Gullet y only seven, and of 
these one was a Gieek. Only five Spanish artists 
are repre-ented in the Louvre. The fame of the 
school is due almost entirely to Velasquez (1599- 
1660) and Murillo (1616-S2).' Next to these come 
Zurbaran (159S-1662) and Ribera (1558-1656) ; 
Morales (c. 1509-86) is also known. Goya (1746- 
1828) is the only great Rpani-h artist between the 
old ina-fei- and our contemporaries. 

The French school before developing a character 
decidedly of it- own was subject to foreign, chiefly 
Italian influences, especially after the licnai-sance. 
Francois Clouet (<\ 1500-72), one of the earliest 
French masters, was normalised, and prohahly 
of Flemish origin, like his accurate method 
of work; Jean Cousin (1500-89) worked under 
Italian influence; Vnnet (1590-1649) studied, lived, 
and married in Italy; the great Poussin (1594- 
1665) lived nearly forty years in Rome, and died 
there; Claude le Lorrain ( 1000-82) lived fifty-live 
years in Rome, where he, too, died ; Lesueur (1617- 
v 55) refused to go to Rome, but was influenced by 
Raphael ; Le Brim (1619-90) studied four years iii 
Rome, like other eminent Frenchmen since his 
time. The following nrtists are essentially French : 
1’igand (1659-1743), Watteau ( 1GS4-1721), Lancret 
(1690-1743), Chardin ( 1699-1779), Boucher ( 1704- 
70), Greuze (1725-1805), Fragonard (1732-1S0G), 
Prud'hon (1758-1823). 

In the British school the seven names which 
follow are at the same time distinctly national, 
and generally recognised by continental criticism. 
They occupy' in this respect a position similar to 
that of the few Spanish masters who are gener- 
ally known ; Hogarth (1697-1764), Reynolds (1723- 
92), Gainsborough (1727-SS), Turner (1775-1S51), 
Constable (1776-1837), Wilkie (1785-1841), Land- 
seer (1S02-73). 

Tlie peculiarity of tlie present situation is that 
all schools have turned away from their national 
ancestry. The modern Italians go straight to 
nature, and paint it as if they had no ai t behind 
them. The modern Dutch have no connection with 
the great Dutchmen of the 17th century. Spaniards 
of the school of Fortuny are as remote as Americans 
from Velasquez. French landscape has nothing to 
do with Claude. Leighton is not a descendant of 
Reynolds. We find everywhere that the national 
artistic ancestry counts for little or nothing. The 
localisation of styles lias to he done anew by criti- 
cism for the close of the 19th century, and it is 
complicated hv the free choice everywhere made 
amongst past examples. Kibot is nearer to Ribera 
than to auy Frenchman. Paris lias become the 
capital of the art of painting. The clever and 
iromising American school is as yet an offshoot 
rom the French ; and the northern European 
nations send their art -students to Palis as once 
they went to Rome. Schools are no longer 
national, the art has become cosmopolitan to a 
degree impossible for literature. 
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Technical Chronologii . — -100 B.O., white-lead of this ditto 
1ms been found at Athens; 13(18 a.d., Indian ink pie- 
parotl in (Jlmta as now ; 13o0-1100, tme fresco used in 
Italy; 1500, oil-painting generally adopted ; 1710, Prussian 
bine discovered by Dicsbaeli of Berlin ; 1787, zinc white 
suggested by Courtois of Dijon ; 1802, Thcnard discoveis 
cobalt blue ; 1811, discovery of emerald green ; 1814, first 
discovery of existence of artificial ultramarine, and prize 
offered for its manufacture soon aftenvu.ids won by (inimet 
of Lyons ; 181-1, cappagh brown found on Lord AudleyN 
estate ; 1817, cadmium discovei'ed by Strumeyer ; 1831, 
zinc white prepared by Wiusor and Newton us Chinese 
white ; 1838, discovery of chromium green by Pannetior 
and llinet; 1850, water-glass painting introduced. Of 
the ten colours chosen for pcrmancnco in Professor 
Church’s restricted palette six have been discovered 
during the 111th century. 

Biblioiuuphy.— V asari, Lives of the Painters (1850) ; 
Land, History of Paintin'/ (1847); Blanc, Hhlnirc lies 
Feint ms (n.d.); bugler, Handbook , Italian Schools, 
with Eaxtlnko’s additions (1874 ), and Handbook , German, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools, remodelled by Waagen, re- 
written by Crowe (1874); Carol van Mandcv, The Book 
of Painters ; Woltimum and YVuunmum, HiUnr/i of Poinl- 
incj, edited by M, Colvin (1880); Cunningham, British 
Painters, edited by Mrs Heaton (18711); Muntz, Les Pri- 
curseurs da in Renaissance (1882), Raphael it son Temps 
(lSS(i), and Ilistoire lie VArt pendant la Renaissance (5 
vols. lfiSDcLwy.); Passavan t,ltafncl rim Ur hi no ( I iSTSO 58); 
Mrs Heaton, Albrecht Purer (1870) and Liomrilo da 
Vmci( 1874); Scott, Life of Diirtr ( 1800); Gilbert, Land- 
scape in Art before Claude and Salvator (1885); Ford, 
Handbook for Spain (lS(ill); Cldmont, Michel Ant/c, 
Leonard de Vinci, Raphael ( 1 8(17 ) ; Mantz, Holbein ( 1 870 ) 
and Boucher (1880); Fromentin, Les Matters d’ Autrefois 
(18711); Ilnskin, hfmlcrn Painters ( 1843-00); Blanc, Les 
Artistes de mon Temps (1870); C'hosnoan, Les Chefs 
Picnic ( 1802) ; IVbdmoro, The Masters of Genrc-juiint- 
imj (I8S0) and Studies in finntish Art, ( 1870) ; I’oyntor, 
Lectures on Art (1870); Atkinson, Modern Schools of 
Art in German!/ ( 1880) ; Collier, A Manual of Oil-paiiU- 
lui/ (188(1) and A Primer of Art (1882); JSIuriindc, J)c la 
Pcintured I’/iui/e (1830); Linton, Ancient and Modern 
Colours ( 1852); Field, Chromatograph // (n.d.); Church, 
The Clicmtbtru of Paints anil Pointin'! (1800). Hoe 
further the articlos ill this work on the several painters ; 
also Art, Fresco, Impressionism, Renaissance, Roman- 
tic;™, &0. 

Piiisicllo, Giovanni ( 1741-1816 ), a Neapolitan 
coinposei', whoso best-lciiown work is the charming 
opera II Barbierc ili Nnmglia (not to bo confounded 
with Rossini's). Besides move than ninety operas, 
Paisiello composed over a hundred masses, requiems, 
cantatas, and numerous instrumental pieces. 

Paisley, a busy manufacturing town of Ren- 
frewshire, stands, backed by the Ilracs of Glonill'er 
(740 feet), on the White Cart, 3 miles above its 
iiiilux to the Clyde, 7 WSW. of Glasgow and I(i 
EBB. of Greenock. Although commonly identified 
witli the Vniuluam or Vbulogam of Rtoiemy, 
which Skene places rather at Loudoun Ilill in 
Ayrshire, it first is heard of certainly about 1157 
as Pmsclcth , a possession of Waller Fitzalan, the 
first Scottish ancestor of tiie royal Stewarts ( q . v. ). 
He six years later founded here a Clngniac priory, 
which was dedicated to SB. James, Mirin, anil Mil- 
buvga, and which in 1219 was raised to the rank of 
an abbey. It was burned by the English in 1307 ; 
suffered much at the Reformation in 1501, and 
still more by subsequent vandalism ; and now is 
represented chieily by the aisled Decorated nave 
(15th century, the Abbey parish church, restored 
since 1862), and by the chapel of St Minn, called 
the ‘Sounding Aisle ’( 1499), witli the altar-tomb 
of Marjory Brace. Near the abbey are statues of 
Wilson the ornithologist ami Tannabill, who, like 
Professor Wilson ( ‘ Christopher North’), were 
natives of Paisley. There are also fine statues of 
George A. Clnik, founder of the town-liall, and 
(since 1891 ) of Sir Peter and Thomas Coats. Mother- 
well and Alexander Smith were residents ; and the 


latter describes the town well in Alfred Hamrth 
Household. Eidei.siie, 2 miles W., is the trail! 
tional biilhplaee of Wallace. 

The public edifices include the municipal 
(formerly county) buildings (1818); new sherifi 
court-house ( 1885 ) ; the line Clark toivn-hall, Italian 
in style, and built in 1879-82 at a cost of £110,000 • 
the new county buildings (1891), containing one of 
the finest council halls in Scotland; the Coats free 
library and museum (1871), with a picture-gallery 
and an observatory; the grammar-school (157(j, 
rebuilt 1S04); and the Neilson educational institu- 
tion (1852). Tiie Coats Memorial Baptist Church 
(1891) is, it is claimed, the finest ecclesiastical 
edifice built in Scotland since tlm Reformation 
having cost £109,000. The Fountain Guidons 
(1868), tlm limdie [’ark (1877), and St James’s 
Park, round which is the racccomsc, have an aiea 
respectively of 0, 22, and -10 acres. 

The linen, lawn, and silk-gauze industries, im- 
pmlanl during the 18tli century, are now extinct; 
as, loo, are the ‘ Paisley shawls, ’ so celebrated 
between 1805, and the middle of the century, their 
sale sometimes exceeding £1,000,000 per annum. 
Tho manufacture of linen sewing-thread, intro- 
duced in 1722 by tho witch-denouncer Christian 
■Shaw of Bulgarian, 1ms been ncaily superseded 
since 1812 by that or cotton thread, which 1ms 
assumed gigantic proportions, tho two principal 
firms now employing about 10,000 hands between 
them. There me also works for dyeing, bleaching, 
tartans, woollen shawls, carpels, distilling and 
brewing, chemicals, stmcli, oom-ilour, preserves, 
engineering, Ac., besides shipbuilding-yards. The 
< 'art since 178(5 has been rendered navigable, 
its water-way being finally deepened to 18 feet 
in 1888-90; and waLer- works ( 1834-90) furnish 
(5,000,000 gallons per diem to Paisley and John- 
stone. Paisley was made a free burgh of barony 
in 1488, tho fourth centenary of that event in 18SB 
being graced by Lire presence of (Juoon Victoria, 
who afterwards placed a memorial of tho Mtuwarts 
in the ruined choir of the abbey. Hinco 1833 it lias 
returned one member to pailiament. In 1843 the 
corporation had to suspend payment, nor was the 
burgh clear of debt until 1877. ’ Pop, ( 1801 ) 24,324; 
(1841) 48,125; (1881) 55,027; (1891)64,379. 

Soo Cosmo limes’ Rcyistrum Monastcrii dc P asset ct 
(Maitland Club, 1832), two works by Multiple (1872-74), 
I)r Cameron Loos’ Abbey of Piti.dc// (1878), and Robert 
Brown’s History of Paisley (2 vuls. 1886). 

Paltlioi, a seaport of Chinn, opened to foreign 
trade in 1 876, stands on the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Ton king. Tho harbour is shallow. Trade 
does not flourish. The imports— cottons, woollens, 
opium, rice— average £809,700 per annum ; tiie 
exports — tin, sugar, indigo, aniseed, hides, ground- 
nut oil— £220,700. Pop. 25,000. 

Palacky, Francis, a Bohemian historian, was 
horn 14th dime 1798, at Hodonlavitz, in Moravia, 
and studied at Proslmrg and Vienna. In 1829 lie 
was appointed historiographer of Bohemia, and was 
charged fo write a History of the, Bohemian People 
to mr> (5 vols. 1830-67), which appeared in both 
German and llohemiau; it is one of tho greatest 
literary works in the Bohemian tongue, mid 
nationalist through and through. Palacky took 
part in the political agitation of 1848, and 
was tho leader of the Slav or national party . as 
opposed to tiie German at (he Diet of the Ivremsier. 
Besides his great History lie published works deal- 
ing witli the Hussite period, and with Sohafarik 
edited The Oldest Memorials of the, Bohemian 
Language (1840). lie died 26th June 1876 at 
Prague. 

PalfCograpliy is the science which deals with 
ancient manuscripts, teaching us not only to 
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decipher them, but to judue of their *late, genuine- (irajihj. It nin-it here suffice to describe briefly 
ne~', and place of origin. While Epigraphy (see the the (Reek anil Latin ~t;\ le, and the mote important 
article Ix-sCRLPTloxs) is concerned with writings of the uredueval script®. 

engraved on some hard substance, Mich as stone nr lioth in Greek and Latin manuscripts we find 
metal, the materials for paleographic study com- two contemporaneous hut u idely-dilletenc styles 
jiri'e ancient books, either lolls, rohimiim, written of writing; a book hand, formal and stiff, but 
on leather or papynis, or codices, written in book legible, used by professional scribe®, anil acmsite 
form on .sheets of vellum or paper. Wax-tablet', hand, lapid, carele", loose, and straggling, often 
charters, bulls, decrees, acts, business papeis, and very difficult to lead, v hicli was employed for 
similar documents) have also to be considered by private coirespondenee, contract', account', and, 
the student of paheography. somewhat formalised, for cliartei', rescript®, and 

The oldest extant manuscripts come from F.gvp- other official documents, 
tian tombs, and aie written on sheets of Papyrus The Imok-hands may lie classed as Capital, 
(q.v.), prepared from the pith of a msli. A few Uncial, or Minuscule. The capitals, which differ 
fragments date from the time of the eaily empire, little fiom the lapidary hums used in inscriptions, 
the most important being the Papyrus Prisse, the are si pi me and angular, such as are still retained 
oldest book in the world, which was found in a for initials, title®, and strpeiscriptions. Manuscripts 
tomh of the 11th dynasty, and must therefore lie written wholly in capitals are veiy rare, the use of 
older hy several centuries than the Helnew Exodus, more facile materials, such as paichment or papyiU', 
Coming down to the lfitli and 19th dynasties, papy- haring led at a very eaily time to modification!) of 
ms rolls, usually containing poi tion® of the Rook of the lapidary form®, tiansfmming them into uncial®, 
the Dead (ipv. ), are numerous. But documents a formal book-hand, large, clear, and legible, Used 
written on papyrus, a very fragile material, have hy professional scrihe® fur codices, and dented from 
mostly perished, and the chief ancient MSS. which the capitals with little change, save that the fmms 
have come down to ns aic written either on patch- aie moie inunded, and often inclined rather than 
ment, which is still used for legal document', or upright. Tims, C both iu Gieck and Latin is a 
on vellum ; the skins being prepared m> as to he eliaiacteristic uncial form, obtained hy rounding 
written on both side®, thus superseding the older the capital foini E, and sluing lahoui hy requiring 
leather tolls, still used in Jewish synagogues for only two strokes of the pen instead of four. The 
copies of the Law. The nece".aiy limits of this term Uncial is as old as the time of St Jerome, 
article make it impossible to discuss the hieratic hut its modern usage is due to a misconception, 
and demotic papyri from Egyptian tomh', or any uncial letter® being seldom an inch in height, as 
of the Eastern .scripts, Chinese,’ Pali, Indian, Coptic, the name implies. The general resemblance in the 
Syriac, Hebrew, or even the magnificent .specimens character of Greek and Latin uncials will be seen 
of Persian and Arabic calligraphy preserved in hy a few words from St John, x.xi. 19, as they 
oriental libraries. The student may, however, he appear in the Codex Bcxce at Cambridge, a luanu- 
referreil to the oriental series of the Paheographical script assigned to the Gth century, containing the 
•Society, to Silvestre's Paleographic Uniccrsdlc, Gospels and Acts in Creek, with the Vulgate trans- 
and iiurneH's Elements of South Indian Palceo - lation. 

CHrVteNJOONTT OHJOO ANJATCO3 0TA C6 ITON0M 

Greek. 


Jb 1 C N LF 1 C A NJ5 su A CD OJRT 6 W 0 N QMP I C \b IT' d co 

Latin. 

Or, in ordinary minuscule®, o-tipevui' [ <njfxtutusv ] — oog still he recognised. It will he observed that w T e 
dawarui oo£acrei tw Bear, ‘ signiticftns qua morte now employ four different alphabets ; minuscules 
honorilieabit Deuni.’ for our printed books, and capitals for their title- 

In the Sth and 9th centuries a new book-band page®, headings, and initials, and cursives for our 
was evolved mainly out of the cursive, but incor- con espoudence, while the initials in our ordinary 
porating sundry forms from tire degenerate contem- writing are analogous to uncials. Familiarity pre- 
porary uncial. This, by reason of tire smaller sue of vents us from noting the wide differences in the 
the letters, is called minuscule. The old majuscule forms of such letter.® as A, a, a ; B, b, b : G, g, g ; 
cursive, developed out of tire capitals and uncials, or It, r, r. These are survivals, tire first front the 
which had by this time become formless and illegible, lapidary capitals of the Augustan age, the second 
was gradually superseded by a new cursive, devel- from tire French book-hand of the lltlr century, 
oped out of the minuscule. The minuscule reached and the third from tire Tudor cursive, modified and 
its perfection as a hook-hand in the lltlr century, improved hy tire Italian cursive of the Elizabethan 
after which it continually degenerated till tire age. 

invention of printing. Both for Greek and Latin Greet Pnlieorjrapluj . — Vo Greek manuscripts 
books the early printers adopted at first the cor- written in pure capitals have come down to us, 
rupted forms of the contemporary hook-hands, but though the transitional forms may be detected, 
afterwards returned to the older and purer types Tire oldest Greek manuscripts now extant are 
of the lltlr and T2fch centuries, Tims there is a papyri in early uncials of the Ptolemaic period 
general analogy between the successive stages of which have been found in Egypt, their preservation 
Greek and Latin writing. Side by side with the being due to the dryness of the climate, and to tire 
old cursive scripts there is a gradual evolution of practice of burying documents in tombs. Three 
improved uncial book-hands till about the 4th must he earlier than 160 B.C., and there are 
century, followed by a period of decay, till the 9th several Homeric fragments on jrapvri earlier than 
century, when the revival of learning produced a the Christian era. The most important contain 
regeneration, again followed by progressive deteri- Oration® of Hypetides, of which the oldest are 
ovation till the invention of ’printing caused a assigned to tire 1st century B.c. We have from 
reversion to the best of all preceding styles, that of Herculaneum an arreient library consisting of 1803 
the lltlr century. Traces of these revolutions may papyrus roll®, which must be older than 79 J.D., 
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when the city was destroyed. These early Greek 
uncials being' written on papyrus, a fragile mate- 
rial, are slender and delicate, without hold curves, 
thick downstrokcs, or line hairlines, which only 
became possible when the use of vellum introduced 
a firmer and bolder style. In these uncial papyri 
the introduction of ligatures produced a tendency 
to cursive forms, which are exhibited in the ostrcicu, 
of which great numbers have been found in Egypt. 
These are usually receipts for taxes, scratched with 
a point or written with ink on potsherds. Our 
chief knowledge of the early Greek cursive is 
derived from the private papers and correspondence 
of Ptolemy, son of Glaucias, a Macedonian Greek, 
who lived as a recluse at the .Scrapeum about 
170 lj.c. Cursive scripts were, however, used by 
the Greeks at a much earlier period ; Greek in- 
sciiptions in the Cypriote syllabary exhibiting forms 
of a distinctively cursive character as early as the 
7th century B.C. Compared with the papyri the 
uncial vellum codices, of which abouL 300 are 
known, exhibit a firmer and more set uncial style, 
which was rendered possible liy the material. The 
oldest to which a definite date can he assigned is 
the Dioscorides now at Vienna, which from inter- 
nal evidence must have been written about 506 
A.D. Earlier, hut undated, are Lho three great 
Biblical codiees, the Coclcx Vulicunus at Borne, 
wlnel) is assigned to tlie 4th century j the Coder 
Sinaiiicus at St Petersburg, assigned to the end 
of the 4th or the beginning of the Oth cenliuy ; 
and the Codex Alexmulrinus, now in the British 
Museum, which probably belongs to the middle 
of the 5th. The style of the writing in these 
uncial codices is seen in the subjoined specimen, 
which is taken from the Soptuagint version of 
Esther, i. 22, as it appears in the Codex Shmiticus. 


This in ordinary Greek type would read : 
eat arecrrtVr as 
iratrav tt}V jSatrt 
\eiav Kara par 
' Kara rt]V ay 

rojv iO'jre aval 
(poftov aiirois ev 
rats oiKiais a urtv[v]. 

To the 5th century are assigned the palimpsest 
Codex Epliraemi at Paris, to the Gill the Codex 
Bests at Cambridge and the Codex Claromontamis 
at Paris. After the 7th century the Greek uncial 
loses its early style ; the letters become oval, 
narrow, elongated, and cramped, sloping to the 
right ; accents make their appearance, and the pure 
early uncial degenerates into cursive forms difficult 
to read. 

At the end of the 6th century we find the first 
beginnings of the new minuscule, the hook-hand 
of the future, which was destined to replace both 


the deformed uncial ami the earlier cursive, from 
each of which it borrowed certain elements,’ The 
earliest trace of these minuscule forms as vet dis- 
covered are seen in a collection of papyri, raugina 
in date from 592 to 616 A. to., which weie the busi- 
ness and family papem of Aurelius Pachymius a 
dealer in purple dyes. The transition from the old 
to the new style is exemplified in a most interesting 
sheet of papyrus Bom Baveuna, now at Vienna 
which contains the signatiucs of certain bishops to 
the Acts of the Council of Constantinople, held in 
680. The older bishops sign in slanting uncials 
and the younger men in early for ins of the new 
minuscule, in the 9th century, with the revival 
of learning, Lhis new minuscule developed into a 
calligraphic hook-hand, which was used in vellum 
codices. The oldest hooks in which it appears are 
the Uspensky Gospels, written in 835, and the 
Bodleian Euclid of S88 A.D. The chief transfor- 
mations are due to the use of ligatuies, as is 
plainly seen in the forms of the letters 3, 5, anil 
a. Ilencc in the fully-formed minuscule of the 
11th century we find the letters a, e, e, tp, o, 
which follow the old uncial forms, while 3, ij, n, v 
are taken from the cursive. In the case of several 
letters the double source of this script is shown by 
the retention of duplicate forms, p, 0, r, and s, 
for instance, being uncials, while f, 9, u, and a are 
of emsive origin. 

From the end of the J 2th cental y to the inven- 
tion of printing the miuusettle continually degen- 
erates, losing its purity and beauty, and breaking 
up into a rough cursive script. The uniting becomes 
intricate and involved, ligatures and accents being 
combined into a single character rapidly executed 
without taking the pen from the paper, thus making 
the writing very difficult to read. In the earliest 
printed books thoeontiacteil 
-■ and ligatured forms of con- 

Vf temporary minuscule MSS. 
were faithfully imitated. 
Those, however, were gradu- 
ally discarded, though a few, 
such as ST for or, <5 for ou, 
and ©" for os, survived till 
quite recent times. 

Latin Pttlwoyrapluj fol- 
lowed much the same course 
as the Greek. There were 
four sot hook - hands— 
capitals, uncials, semiun- 
cials, and minuscules, of 
which the two last were 
inlluenced by the old Roman 
cursive. The capitals are 
of two kinds, Square and 
Rustic. Square capitals 
differ little from the lapidary characters used m in- 
scriptions, and may he defined as having their verti- 
cal and horizontal strokes at right angles. Of the 
few examples we possess of this script the best is 
the St Gall Virgil, assigned to tho 4th century. 
Rustic capitals, which were more usual, are char- 
acterised by circum flexed (inials and by the crossbars 
being curved and slightly oblique. This style, 
which can he traced in a Herculaneum papyrus 
of the 1st century A.D., was greatly in fashion 
from the 3d century to the 7tli. Good examples 
are four famous Virgils : the Codex Vaticanvs 
assigned to the 4th century, the Codex Palatimis 
to the 5th, the Codex llomanuo to the 6th, all of 
which are in the Vatican, and the 5th century 
Medieean Virgil at Florence. The Rustic died out 
about the 9th century, and left no successor. 

The uncials arose out of the square capitals, and 
exhibit rounded forms of certain lettors. The 
earliest uncial codices extant are not earlier than 
the 4th century A.D,, hut it is plain that uncial 
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writing was practised at a much earlier period, 
since we find uncial forms in some of the Graifiti 
(q.v.) scribbled on Pompeian walls, while as early 
as the 3d century E.c. the lapidaiy forms of P, R, 
C, S show that uncial influences had already trans- 
formed the earlier angular shapes of these letteis. 
The uncial hook-hand is distinguished from the 
contemporary square capitals by the rounded forms 
€ PO 11 b instead of E, M, V, H, and by the tails 
of P, F, Q, and It falling below the line,' while the 
head of L rises above it. 

One of the oldest uncial Latin JISS. is the Ver- 
celli Gospels, said to have been transcribed by tire 
hand of Eusebius himself, but in any case nearly 
as early as his time. A good example of the later 
uncials is the copy of the Gospels now in the library 
of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, which is 
believed to have been the actual copy brought front 
Rome by St Augustine in .196. Also of the 6th 
century is the Codex Bc-ie at Cambridge, the style 
of which is shown in the fac-simile already given. 
The earlier and later uncial styles are well seen in 
the famous palimpsest Cicero from the monastery 
of Dobbin, now in the Vatican. A palimpsest is a 
manuscript from which the writing was washed oft' 
with a sponge, or sometimes scraped or rubbed, in 
order that the vellum might he used for some other 
work. The Codex JSpkrteint above mentioned is a 
palimpsest, a oth-eentury Greek text being over- 
written in a 12th-century hand. The Vatican 
Cicero is a codex consisting of 150 leaves, contain- 
ing in the first hand tire treatise Be JRepublmi , 
written in double columns in large uncials, 
probably of the 4th century. Over this is written 
across the commentary of St Augustine on the 
Psalms, in a small uncial hand of the 7tlr century. 


In the fainter writing of the original manuscript 
we may decipher the words est IGITUP. inquit 
africanus RESP.f ttblica], The writing in the 
second hand reads (line 1) homo est quia, (2) 
ET OMNES XPIANI [ Christiani ] MEMBRA SUNT XPI 
[ Christi ], (3) MEMBRA XPI [ Christ i] QUID CAN- 
TANT. AmANT, (4) DESTDERAXDO CANTANT. Ali- 
QUANDO. 

Towards the close of the 7th century the Latin 
uncial becomes rough and careless, and it deterior- 
ates still further in the 8th, when it is replaced as 
a book-hand by a new script which goes by tire 
name of semiuncial or half-uncial. This name, 
which arose out of a misconception of early paleo- 
graphers, does not signify a script half the si/e of 
tire uncial, some semiuncials being larger than 
some uncials, but is used to denote an uncial script 
with new forms of certain letters, of g and s, for 
instance, which were derived from the cursive. 
The earliest traces of the semiuncial style are 
found towards the end of the 5th century, and tire 
first instance of its use as a book-hand is a Hilary, 
written in 509 or 510, now preserved in the Chapter 
Library of St Peter’s at Rome. 

The old Roman cursive which thus began to 
influence the uncial writing in the 6th century is 
of great palieographical importance, since it became 
the source of many forms in modern, scripts. Its 
357 


existence lias long been suspected, hut actual 
examples have only recently been dr-courtil. In 
a house at Pompeii a number of wax-tablets were 
, found in 1S75 which proved to be the lmsine-s 
memoranda of L. Ca-cilius Jucundus, a Pompeian 
| banker and agent, mostly belonging to tire years 
55 and 56 a.d., and relating to pur chases at auctions, 
and payments of taxes on behalf of his clients. 
Similar tablets, which are dated from 131 to 167 
A.D., have been discovered in abandoned gold- 
workings in I)acia. This old Human cursive, 
which is veiy illegible, exhibits the forms out of 
which arose J (the long *•) and also the modem 
forms g, h, f, nr, n, d, r, h, which replaced the 
capital and uncial for ms G, B, F, M, A, 1), II, H. 
This illegible Homan cut sir e reappears in a more 
set official hand in rescripts addressed to Egyptian 
functionaries in the 5th century, in official docu- 
ments written at Ravenna in the 0th century, as 
well as in numerous niaigiual notes in uncial or 
semiuncial manuscripts. It is also employed in 
a copy of AvitU', written in the 6th century, and a 
Josephus of the 7th. These two hooks are written 
on papyrus, and the absence of other examples may 
he explained by the fact that the fragile papyrus 
hooka, probably copies made by scholars for their 
own use, have mostly perished, only x ellu.ru codices 
as a mle having been presen ed. 

With the establishment of Hie Teutonic kingdoms 
on the ruins of the Roman empire a number of 
national scripts aiose — the Meioiingian in France, 
the YiMgothic in Spain, and the Lumbuulic in 
Italy. These were all based on the Roman cursive, 
and were used for civil purposes as well as for 
charters and other diplomatic documents. The 
Merovingian became the official hand of the 
Frankish empire. It is 
cramped ami vermiform, 
with exaggerated loops 
for the heads anil tails to 
certain letters. It was 
used as the diplomatic 
hand in the chanceries of 
Fiance and Italy till the 
9th century, and in the 
imperial chancery till 
1231, when its use was 
abolished by Frederick 
II. It has survived, 
however, in a modified 
form in the modem German cursive, in w hieli many 
of the peculiar forms of the old Roman cuisive can 
be detected. Out of the official Roman cursive 
arose the script, which was employed in papal hulls 
till the 12th century, when it was replaced by the 
French minuscule, which was used till the 16bh 
century, when a deformed, contracted, and illegible 
script called the littera Sancti Petri was adopted. 

The old cuisive derives its chief importance from 
having been one of the sources from which was de- 
veloped the semiuncial hook-hand which superseded 
the old uncial. Incorporating sundry uncial forms, 
the Visigotliic and Lombiuuic cursives developed 
in the monasteries into calligraphic hook-hands. 
Rut the Irish semiuncial is the most important of 
the national scripts, as it became the basis of the 
1 Roman type,’ which is used in our modern printed 
books. The history of this Irish semiuncial is 
obscure. Its elements must have been obtained, 
probably in the 5th century, from the semiuncial 
book-hand of southern Gaul. The forms of some 
of the letters are plainly those of the Roman 
uncial ; others are calligraphic forms which must 
have been derived from an ecclesiastical Galilean 
type of the Roman cursive. Ju“t as the Greek 
minuscule has duplicate forms of certain letters, 
some derived from the uncial, otheis from the 
cuisive, su the double parentage of the Irish 
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semiuncial is demonstrated by the permissive use 
of N, R, fc>, which are uncials, and of n, r, f, which 
are uncialised cursives. Several oilier forms, such as 
g, h, a, m, f, h, ], are also uncialised cursives, and not, 
lihe the Roman uncials, merely rounded capitals 
(see IRELAND, Vol. VI. p. 208). This Irish semi- 
uncial suddenly blazes forth in the Gth century as 
the most splendid of all mediaeval scripts. The 
noblest specimen is the magnificent Book of Kells 
now at Dublin, which was probably wiitten in the 
7th century, though often referred to the 9Lh 
(see Illumination). Of somewhat later date 
are St Chad’s Gospels, now at Lichfield, and 
the Lindisfarne or Durham Book, commonly 
called St Cnthhert’s Gospels, now in the British 
Museum, both of which were written in NorLh- 
umbria, where the script had been introduced 
by Irish missionaries. This Northumbrian semi- 
uncial formed the basis of the nearly perfect 
Caroline minuscule, so called because during 
the reign of Charlemagne it was introduced 
by Alenin of York, the friend and preceptor of the 
empeior, into the calligraphic school at Tours, over 
which Alcuin presided from 796 to 804. Aleuin 
seems to have incorporated certain elements from 
the Roman uncial and the Lonibardio minuscule ; 
and the new script, recommended by its legibility, 
distinctness, and minuLenoss, was rapidly diffused 
by Alenin's pupils over Europe, and rapidly super- 
seded all the other monastic book-hands. Starting 
at the beginning of the 9th century, it reached 
its highest perfection at the end of the 11th. 
In the 13th defm ination set in; it stiffens and 
becomes more cramped, ligatures and contractions 
are introduced, and out of it grew the Black 
Letter or Gothic of the loth century, a form of 
which Hi ill survives in German printed hooks. The 
black letter was used in the earliest printed books, 
but, with the revival of learning, Kalian scholars 
returned to the beautiful Caroline minuscule of the 
11th century, which was imitated in the Roman 
type now universal in Italy, France, Spain, Britain, 
and America, and which is rapidly replacing the 
Gothic letter in northern Europe. See Printing. 

Besides the pure Caroline minuscules used for 
hooks, various cursive hands grew out of it, more 
angular, irregular, and difficult. Such are the 
Anglo-Saxon and the pointed Irish, the Domesday 
script (see Domesday ), and the deformed hands 
used iu English charteis and the records of courts 
of law. Our modern English script is based on 
this ‘court-hand,’ which arose out of tho degraded 
Caroline minuscule-improved, however, in the 
reign of Elizabeth by the iuliueiice of the con- 
temporary Italian hand. It is, however, much 
superior in legibility and distinctness to the modern 
Gorman script, which, as we have seen, is to a great 
extent a survival from the old Roman cursive. 

Contractions. — The difficulty of deciphering 
mediaeval MSS. arises largely from tho contractions, 
abbreviations, and ligatures which were employed 
to economise labour and parchment. To give a 
complete list within reasonable limits is impossible, 
more especially as they varied at different periods 
and in the various scripts. More than COOO contrac- 
tions of Latin words were used in France between 
tho 7th century and tho 16th, while in England more 
than 1000 are found in official Latin documents of 
the Tudor period alone. There are, for instance, 
six recognised contractions for quoniam , seven for 
esse, and ten for of. In one class of MSS. qm 
stands for quoniam, in another for qumn, while 
quo denotes qumnodo in one script and quoniam 
in another. Instead, therefore, of attempting to 
catalogue the more usual contractions, which are 
tabulated in several works referred to below, it 
will he more useful to explain the general prin- 
ciples by which niediieval scribes were guided. In 


most cases, if not in all, these conductions arose 
out of ligatures, and were used at liist for some 
particular syllable, and then as time went on they 
were generalised, so as to denote a whole class. 
Some of these ligatures we still use. Thus, w, as 
the name implies, is a ligature for uu ,- ® and’ in 
need no explanation. The two superscript dots as 
in it or b, which express the German umlaut, are 
merely the ligatures us and as. ’ 

The usual modern sign of abbreviation is the full 
point, as in ib. or ibid, for ibidem, e.g. for exempli 
i/ratid, or i.e. for id cst. But this, which seems so 
natural and simple a sign, appears, when we trace 
its history, to have arisen out of a ligature for the 
common Latin termination -iis. Its earlier form 
was (he colon ( :), which stood for -ns, as inomnib: 
for omnibus. Tho origin of this colon is explained 
by the fact that at a still earlier time we find the 
final syllables -mils and -nils written "if and 1 \f, 
where the cross stroke J , which is merely the long 
s, forms a ligature with the curve •— which 
represents u. Of this ligature, representing -us, 
everything disappeared except the dots at the top 
and bottom of the k, leaving m: for -mus, or b: for 
-bus. The upper dot was then omitted as needless, 
and ultimately the use of the full point (.) was 
generalised so as to denote the omission of any 
final syllable. When Ibis had taken place another 
special sign was required for -us. This was 9, 
so that in later documents wo find ei9 for nils, or 
omnil>9 for omnibus. But in earlier MSS. the loop 
of the sign 9 is open at the top, the form y being 
manifestly the ligature of u and the long s. 

In viz. for videlicet, and oz. for ounce, we have 
survivals of a very frequent abbreviation, which 
also proves to he a ligature. The z is merely used 
by printers for their own convenience instead of the 
correct sign 3, which is found, by tracing it back, 
to he only a rapid and slurred wuy of writing the 
semicolon ( 1 ) 11-11110111 taking the pen from the paper. 
This sign at one time denoted only the omission 
either of et, as in hah; for hcibet, or of lie, as in q; 
for quo. The latter, however, was originally written 
q; where the reversed comma (,) is the iettei u, 
and the dot stands for e, as in many other cases, 
such as -n- for cnim, or -f for est. This ligature 
was assimilated to the nearly identical ligature (;) 
for of, where the dot ( ■ ) represents e, and the comma 
( , ) is the remains of the letter T, For a long time 
tliis ligature (3 or ;) was confined to words ending 
in ue or cf, as hi qnj for quandoque, quoj for 
i/uoque, 0.3 for apparct, o; for vportat, 1; for licet, tj 
for tenet, I13 for habet, s; for scilicet. Afterwards 
it was generalised to signify the omission of any 
final syllable, as in 05 for ounce, or in the apothe- 
caries’ signs 3 for uncut, and 5 for drachma. The 
sign B for scruple is merely the ligature sr, the 
long s being crossed by a cursive r. 

Trie superscript comma now used to denote the 
omission of medial syllables or letters, as in can’t 
for cannot, or I’ve for I have, was at first merely 
a superscript r, and denoted exclusively the omis- 
sion of r or of a syllable containing r, such as er or 
re. I11 English records it forms a ligature with the 
preceding leLter, as in fflnt for fucrunt, Vbo for 
verbo, or Ps for Ires. 

The circumflex ( - ) grew out a cursive form of 
the uncial m, and originally denoted exclusively 
the omission of m, then of «, and afterwards of 
other letters. Thus wc have onion, onis, and Oes 
for omnes, Cia and oiiiia for omnia, hfliu and hOifi 
for hoviinum, no and n for non. The horizontal 
line ( - ) is one of the earliest signs of omission, 
and in some eases, if not in all, is merely a simpli- 
fied form of the circumflex, as in c for aim, ant for 
autem, a for annas. Its use was, however, less 
restricted than that of the circumflex, and we still 
use it in the contraction ib for libra: (pounds), the 
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double bar in it, denoting a double omission. Shil- 
lings and pence, now expressed by s. and d. , w ere for- 
merly denoted bv s and it, abbreviations for \ulidi 
ami denarii. The rigo S fm dollars is --aid to be the 
ligature d/I, the S being merely o, a cursive Dutch 
foun of el (but -ee IltiLLlR). The circumflex (~) 
which wa« a cursive m was not always written hori- 
zontally. We 'ee this in the common sign ^ used for 
rani, assno 1 / for suoru.ui, or Svo'Y for scrvoruni. Here 
I is the ligature of 1 and U, which is ciossed hy ni 
in tlic cursive form ( ~ ) or ( — ) written vertically. 
For et there are numerous signs, all of which resolve 
themselves into ligatures. Some of them, such as 
c-, &, and <, require no explanation. They are 
found in &ia for etui in, and in the various forms 
&e&era, or &c&fa, or &cet. or Ac, or finally Ac. 
which we now use for et cetera. The sign - , used 
in Domesday for et, is also a ligature, as is shown 
hy the older forms e £ and e l- The sign •A-. or -=- foi- 
es! is aLo a liga tuie, the upper dot standing fore, the 
bar or circninflex for the long s ( J ), and the lower 
dot for t. In like manner r-s,r is written'?*', the 
two dots each lepresenting e, and the two circum- 
flexes being each a long i. This became - = • and 
then = , whence we obtain =s for rsscs, = t for 
cssct, and =ing for esse nuts. 

Many similar eonti actions were also used, most 
of which can be easily resolved into ligatures. A 
few of the more common are s for pro, p for per and 
por, and j> and jl fur prct\ for quant, q for qiwcl, 
14 for tjiii, z for Iz, fr for /rater, t for ret, f for ser 
and si. Thus we have supius and snpi 9 for 
snperins, ppe for props, pi! for proximtts, ge Hof for 
graerosi, a-.s^ for assisa, lie for fit'/.. 

tliBiioaiixPHY.— The study of Paleography requires 
either an ample purse or access to a good library, the 
needful works being mostly bulky and costly. The best 
books of moderate price for the beginner in Greek Paleo- 
graphy are "Wattenbach’s Anleituug zur Hritchiadit n 
Paliiographie and Schrift-tafeln, and Gardthausen’s 
Orieehisehe Paldographie. For Latin Paleography 
it would be well to begin with Wattenbach’s 
Anleitv.tvj, and Arndt’s Schrift-tafeln. For Medieval 
Palaeography, Chassant's Pnllopraphie ties Charles et tits 
Jfanusi-rits. with his companion volume, Dictionnuire 
ties Abriviatiuns 1 hi ATopt'n Age. are extremely useful 
little books. Prou's Manuel dc Pallographie may also 
be consulted. For English Charters, the student, await- 
ing Hr Mamule Thompson’s long-piomised work, has 
had to fall back upon Wright’s Court-Hand Eestond, 
published in 1773, and the article ‘Records’ in Savage’s 
Dictionary of Printing. The evolution of the forms of 
letters is traced in Dr Taylor’s book on The Alphabet. 
Subsidiary matters, such as writing materials, gatherings, 
lineation, punctuation, &c., which are useful in determin- 
ing tile age of MSS,, are discussed in tiie works of Prou 
and Gardthausen already mentioned, and also in Watten- 
bacli's Sehriftweatn ini Hitlelalter, and Leist's Urbundin- 
lehrc. Of the more costly works, far the most important 
are the autotype fac-similes published by the Palmo- 
graphical Society, with Zangemeister's Exempla Cadicuni 
LaUnuruni, Wattenbach’s Exempla Codicum Grcecorum, 
awl hisSeriptune Grieere Sgcciininit. For MSS. in England, 
tile fac-siiniles of National MSS., of Anglo-Saxon MSS., 
of.anoient charters, and of ancient MSS. in the British 
Museum must be consulted; for German MSS., Sybel's 
Works and Sickel’s .ITonumenta Untphicti; for Russian, 
Sabas’ Spceimina Paltiographia ; for Italian, the Archie in 
peel eograjico Italiano : fur Spanish, the Exempla Scrip- 
tures VUiyoticce ; for French, the Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits, and the valuable publications of Delislc and 
Letronne. Among the older works the most important 
are Waither's Lexicon Diplomalicum. Wailly’s Elements 
de Pallor/ raphie, Astle’s Origin and Progress of Writing, 
Silvestre’s PalCoyraphie Unirersille, Montfaucon’s Palceo- 
graphi'i Orient, Mabillon’s De Be Diplomatim, and the 
Benedictine Non nan Trade tie Diplomatique. 

Palaeolithic. See Archaeology, Flint Im- 
plements, Stone Age ; also Man. 

Palin ol'ogns, the name of an illustrious Byzan- 
tine family, which first appears in history about 


the 11th ceiitmy, ami attained to imperial dignity 
in the person of Michael VIII. in 1260 (see Byzan- 
tine Empire). The last of the dynasty, Constan- 
tine XI., fell bravely lighting at the siege of 
Constantinople. His brothers vv ere princes of the 
Morea and of Aeliaia respectively ; a daughter of 
one of them married Ivan III. of Russia. A luaneli 
of the family ruled Montfenat fiuui 1306 to 1333. 

PalscontologJ- (Gr., ‘study of ancient life’), 
the seieuce or study of fossil organic remains — 
whether of animal or plant life. The study of 
fossil animals is sometimes termed pakeo/oology, 
and that of fossil plants palivophytology. The aim 
of paleontology is to attain a knon ledge of all 
the various plants and animals which have suc- 
cessively appealed and disappeared in the course 
of geological ages. But as the geological lecord 
is highly imperfect, and myriads of species must 
have lived and died without leaving any trace 
behind them, it is obvious that our knowledge, no 
matter how enlarged it may become, can never 
possibly be complete. The liistoiy is full of gaps, 
some of which may eventually he bridged over, but, 
however that may be, it is nevertheless certain 
that our knowledge must always bear but a small 
proportion to our ignorance. Neveithelevs, the 
study of paheontology lias been fiuitful in results. 

| It lias greatly inlluenced zoology and botany— and 
that not merely by adding to the number of sub- 
jects with which those sciences deal, hut especially 
by the light which it has thiuvvn on the evolution 
and mutual relations of existing forms of life. 
Fossil oiganic remains consist chiefly of the harder 
parts— such as bones, scales, teeth, shells, eiusts, 
spines, tic. — of animals, and the ligneous tissues of 
plants (see FOSSILS). In attempting to interpret 
the evidence supplied by such remains, palteontolo- 
gists were early led to study, for purposes of com- 
parison, the structures of existing plants and 
animals. By applying the results of these com- 
parisons to the restoration of extinct forms of life, 
Cuvier was enabled to establish the law of the 
‘ correlation of organs ; ’ and thus the paleontologist, 
who has to deal principally with fragmentary 
remains, is not in such a helpless case as might have 
been supposed. ‘ Stated in its most general form, 
the law of the correlation of oigaiis is the law that 
all the parts of an organism stand in some relation 
to one another, the form and chaiacteis of each 
part being inoie or less closely dependent on, and 
connected with, the form and characteis of all 
the rest. In other words, an organism is nob a 
fortuitous collocation of umelated paits, but is 
composed of mutually adapted and related oigans; 
the possession of any given organ, therefore, imply- 
ing the possession of other “correlated'' paits’ 
(Nicholson and Lydekker ). Hence the paleontolo- 
gist can often infer from ati isolated organ or struc- 
ture the essential characteis of the lemainder of 
the organism. But, while the biological sciences 
have greatly benefited, it is geology which 1 ms been 
most advanced by paleontological research. With- 
out the help of fossils the geologist would be unable 
to reconstruct the past. By their aid lie is able to 
identify ami correlate the various formations which 
constitute his systems. It is from them that lie 
infers former climatic and geographical changes — 
that he is able to distinguish between fresh- 
water and marine, shallow-water and deep-sea 
conditions, Ac. But for the general relations of 
paheontology to geological research the reader is 
referred to the article Geology'. Some account of 
the paheontology of the stratified or fossiliferous 
rocks will be found in the articles that deal with 
the various geological systems. Here all that need 
he done is to summarise the characteristic features 
of the Palieozoic, Mesozoic, C'ainozoie, and Quater- 
nary or Post-Tertiary faunas and floras. 
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Pultvueoie Life . — The most prominent types of 
Palieozoic times were Graptoliles, Rugose corals, 
Bracliiopods, Crinoiils, Pteropods, Nnutilid Cepha- 
lopods, Tiilohitea, Eurypterids, and Hcterocereul 
Ganoids. Grapfcolites ranged from Lite Cambrian 
into the Lower Old Ited Sandstone, hut attained 
their maximum in Lower Silurian times. Itugosc 
corals, unknown in the Cambrian, swarmed in 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous seas, hut 
were much less numerous in bhosu of the Per- 
mian. Crinoids first appear in the Cambrian, are 
numerous in Silurian ami Devonian rocks, hut 
more abundant still in the Carboniferous. AfLer 
this they begin to decline. Bracliiopods, com- 
mencing in the Cambrian, abounded all through 
Palieozoic times, hut culminated in the Upper 
Silurian period. They were still numerous in 
Devonian and Carboniferous seas, hut less abun- 
dant in those uf the Permian peiiod. Pteropods 
weiu moie common in Upper Cambrian and Silurian 
than during Devonian anil Carboniferous times. 
Nnutilid Cephalopoda find appear in the Uppei 
Cambrian, and seem to culminate in the Silurian, 
but they continued to abound in the Devonian and 
Carboniferous seas, becoming reduced in those of 
flm Permian period. Trilobites appear first in the 
Cambrian, reach a maximum in the Silurian, wane 
in the Devonian and Carboniferous, and die out in 
the Permian. They are therefore essentially and 
characteristically Palieozoic forms. So likewise 
are the Eurypterids, which, culminating apparently 
in the Upper Silurian mid Old Red Sandstone, 
became extinct in Carboniferous times. Ganoids 
with hoterocorcal tails liist appear in Upper Silu- 
rian stiata, mid reach their maximum in the Old 
Red Sandstone. The great order of Sharks and 
Rays likewise dates hack to Upper Silmian times. 
Such are the more prominent types in Palieozoic 
strata, Many other forms, however, are met with, 
amongst which may he noted starfishes (Aster- 
oidea), brittle-stars (Ophinroidea), sea-urchins 
(Eehinoidea), and the wholly extinct and char- 
acteristic Palieozoic typeH, ('ystoidoa and Blast- 
oiilea. Amongst tho crustacea were cimpedes, 
ostrneods, pliyllopods, king-crnlm, aiiiplupods, 
isopnds, long-tailed decapods, and stomapods. 
Arachnids were represented by scorpions and other 
foinis j myriapods and insects by a number of an- 
cestral types. All the great classes of mollusean 
life wore present— Cephalopods appearing first in 
the Upper Cambrian; Pteropods in Lower Cam- 
brian : Gasteropoda in Lower Silurian ; and 
Lamellibranclis in Upper Cumbrian. The fishes 
have been already mentioned. Amphibians, repre- 
sented by Lnbyrinthodonts and Salamandroids, 
appear first in Carboniferous strain. 

Amongst plants the prominent Palieozoic types 
are cryptogams— Lepidodendroids, Sigillarioicls, 
and Calainites being exclusively Paheazoie, hut 
eonifers were also present. 

It may be noted that many of the characteristic 
life-forms of Palieozoic times were what are termed 
synthetic or comprehensive types, that is to say, 
types which while belonging fundamentally to some 
particular division or group of tho animal kingdom, 
yet present in their structure characteristics of one 
or more contemporaneous, or as yet non-existing 
types. Among such intermediate or comprehen- 
sive forms may be mentioned the Labyriiithodonls, 
which were urodele amphibians with many piscine 
and reptilian characteristics. Examples are also 
furnished by the Ganoids, the Trilobites, the 
Bracliiopods, the insects, &c. Amongst plants the 
Lepidodendroids exhibit similar peculiarities, for 
they combine characteristics of elnb-inossos and 
conifers. Again, many Palieozoic forms attained 
a larger size than the corresponding forms that 
belong to later times. Thus, some of the ptero- 


pods, cephalopods, ostrneods, pliyllopods, and i n . 
sects were larger than any corresponding fmms of 
our own day. The amphibians likewise exceeded 
in size any living representatives of their class. 

Innumerable Palieozoic genera died out before 
Mesozoic times, while not a few lived on, anil some 
have even persisted to the present day. These 
persistent forms aie met with chiefly among the 
lower types of animal life, as fornminifeis, biachio- 
pods, and molluscs. See CAMBRIAN, Silurian 
or, i) Run Sandstone, Carboniferous, and Peb- 
mian Systems. 

Mesozoic Life . — The life of Mesozoic times is in 
many respects strongly contrasted with that of the 
Palieozoic era. In place of Sigillarioids and Lepido- 
dendroids, the prevalent forms of plant-life up 
to the close of the Cretaceous period were arhoies- 
cent anti herbaceous ferns, conifers, and cycads 
while in lale Cietneeous times the earliest angiu- 
sperms appealed. Corals, which weie plentiful in 
Mesozoic seas, consisted almost exclusively of 
modern types — the rugose corals having waned 
almost to extinction. Eehinuids and starfishes 
abounded, hut Crinoids, so prevalent ill Palieozoic 
seas, were now much reduced in numbers. Some 
of the higher grades of the crustacea, which are 
hardly known in Pahoozoie rocks, wuio plentiful in 
Mesozoic times, and the same was the case with 
insects, lhaehiopods ceased now to he dominant 
forma ; while amongst molluscs the Cephalopods 
take the lead, and reach their culmination in 
swarms of Aninionitidn> and Belomnitidie. Gns- 
tcropods and Lamellibranclis are well represented, 
and include a number of modern genera, which 
increased towauls the close of the era. Ganoids 
were still numerous, mostly with symmetrical 
tails. Chimteroids, true sharks, and rays weie all 
repiesented, while Teleosteans or bony iislies made 
their first appearance. Lahyrinthodonts, which in 
Triassie times attained a great size, soon died out, 
making way for the advent of a prodigious reptilian 
fauna, in which all orders, save the Ophidians, 
were represented. Thorn were swimming reptiles 
(Ichthyosaurus, ipv., Plesiosaurus, q.v.), flying 
reptile's ( Pterodaclylua, q.v.), snake-like reptile? 
( Dinosaurs, see DlNOHAUlUA), crocodiles, anti chel- 
ouians. Tliis reptilian life was specially abundant 
in Jurassic limes. Birds probably were numerous, 
some of the forms being toothed, while others may 
have approximated to modern types. Mammals 
were represented by only the inferior grade of 
marsupials, and were all of small size. All the 
remarkable reptiles referred Lo became extinct 
before the beginning of tho Oainozoic era. Ki> 
it was with the characteristic Mesozoic niolhis- 
can families of Aminonitida*, Belemnitidie, amt 
Hippurilidio. Putting aside the lowly organised 
Protozoa, it may he said that hardly one Cretaceous 
species 1ms been met with in Cainuzoio or Teitiavy 
strata. Bee Tkiassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
■Systems. 

Uainozoic. Life . — The plants of early' Cainozoic 
times, although differing specifically and often 
gcnerieally from living forms, yet approach on the 
whole to existing types. Palms were a common 
feature of the floras from Eocene into Pliocene 
times. Indo-Anslraliaii types were common in 
Europe during the early Eocene, hut later on 
forms characteristic of the warmer latitudes of 
North America began to abound. A commingling 
of Tndo-Australian and American types also marked 
the Oligocene period, hut the American forms 
gradually increased until in Miocene times they 
preponderated over all the oLliors. The Pliocene 
flora of central Europe had a prevalent Mediter- 
ranean character. With regard to the lower forms 
of animal life, all that need he noted here is the 
general fact that these have a modern aspect, the 
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number of existing genera and species becoming 
greater as we advance from tbe lower to tbe higher 
stngps. Tbe foraminifeis attained now their maxi- 
mum development, and aie characteristically re- 
presented by tbe large coin-shaped nnmnmlito. 
Amongst molluscs tbe Cephalopoda are no longer 
dominant fmms — tbe most abundant groups being 
Lamellibrancbs and Oasteropods. lint tlie most 
striking and leading Cairiozoie forms were the 
mammals. In Eocene times the mammals weie 
greatly ileveloped — many of the foi ms attaining a 
laige size. Among the more notable types of tbe 
early European Tertiary are Pabeotherimn (q.v.), 
Anoplotherium (q.v.), along with which were 
carnivores, rodent', insectivores, and bats, anil also 
the earliest representatives of (be horse and the 
monkey tribe. The later Tertiaries are marked by 
tbe appearance of Dinotheres, Mastodons, true ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, hippopotamus, deer, antelope, 
gazelles, various carnivores, such as Macliairodus, 
bears, cats, wolves, Ac., and apes. No certain or 
unequivocal evidence of man is yet foithcoining 
from Tertiary strata. 

While it is true that the general aspect of the 
plant and animal life of the Cainozoie era approaches 
to that of the present, yet this is truer for the less 
highly organised types than it is fm those which 
are higher in the scale of being. Amongst the 
higher vertebiatus of eaily Tertiary times not a 
few possessed characters which are now met with 
only in widely separated forms. Some, for ex- 
ample, were intermediate in character between 
tapirs and homes; in others (Tillodonts) we meet 
with a combination of structures now seen in 
ungulates, rodents, and carnivores ; while many of 
the carnivores had decided marsupial affinities. 
Other remarkable composite forms were the Dino- 
ecrata (q.v.). 

Quaternary nr Post-Tertiary Life . — The animals 
and plauts of Quaternary age belong for the most 
part to existing species; a number of the higher 
vertebrates, however, are extinct. Among these 
latter, in Europe, were the Mammoth and various 
other elephants, several rhinoceroses, a dwarf form 
of hippopotamus, and Macliaiindus. In North 
America the fauna also included various extinct 
species, such as Mastodon, an elephant, and several 
gigantic members of the Sloth family ( Megatherium, 
Mylodon, Megalonyx). These last seem to have 
abounded in South America, where they were asso- 
ciated with great armadillos (Glyptodon). The 
Quaternary period was characterised by marked 
oscillations of climate, and consequently by secular 
migrations of Bora and fauna. Thus numerous 
forms which had survived from the Tertiary era 
eventually became extinct, and a still larger number 
were banished from the areas which they had 
occupied in Pliocene times. It is in the deposits 
of the Pleistocene that we meet with tbe lint un- 
questioned relies and remains of man. See Pleis- 
tocene System. Postglacial and Recent 
System ; works cited at Geology ; and the special 
handbooks of Palivontology, as by Nicholson (new 
ed. 1S79), Seeley (1883), Steinniann and Driiler- 
lein (ISSS), Zittel (i.-iii. 1879-90), &e, 

Palil'Otherilllll (Gr,, ‘ancient wild beast ty, a 
genus of pachydermatous mammalia whose remains 
occur in the Eocene beds of England and the Con- 
tinent. Several species have been described, rang- 
ing in size from that of a sheep to that of a horse. 
The Upper Eocene gypseous quarries of Montmartre 
supplied the first .scanty materials, which < 'inner, 
by a series of careful and instructive inductions, 
built up into an animal resembling the existing 
tapir. The restoration, however, is not quite 
correct, for the discovery of a complete skeleton 
(P. magnum ) shows that the animal was longer- 
necked,' and of a more slender lmitd than the tapir, 


and probably was not unlike, in general appear- 
ance. the living llama. Them can he no doubt, 
however, that Piihrotherium resembled the tapir 
in having the snout tei urinating in a shmt pio- 
hoscis. It had three toes on each foot, each 
terminated by a hoof. The formula of the teeth 
i' i. j, e. 1, p.m. ];;*), in. ", and the structure 
of the upper true moiai.s, in ccitain particulars, 
seems to foreshadow that of some of the Equal te. 



It is supposed that animals of this genus dwelt on 
the margins of lake- and rheis, and that their 
habits were similai to those of the tapir. 

Palaeozoic ( Gr. , ‘ ancient life ' ), the name given 
to the lowest division of the fossiliftwous locks, 
because they contain the earliest fomis of life. 
They ivei c fm merly, and are still genet ally, known 
as the Primary rocks. The strata included under 
these titles are the Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian 
and Old Red Sandstone, Carboniferous, and Per- 
mian sj stems. 

Palafox y Melzi, Jose he, Duke of Sara- 
gossa, a Spanish soldier, was born in 1780 of a dis- 
tinguished Aragonese family, and rose to tiie rank 
of brigadier-general in the Spanish guards. His 
defence of Saragossa (q.v.), 22d July 1808 to 21st 
February 1S09, which only yielded to the French 
after a second investment, is one of the most heroin 
incidents in modem history. Palafox v Melzi was 
carried prisoner to France, and not released until 
1813. The year after his return home he was 
appointed captain-general of Aiagon, in 1830 was 
created Duke of Saragossa, and in 1S37 gumdee 
of Spain and captain-general of the guauls. He 
died at Madrid, 15th Fein nary 1S47. 

P ill agonite- tuff, usually associated with 
basalt-lavas, is iine-gtained, red, brown, and some- 
times greenish or yellowish in colour. Under the 
microscope it is seen to he composed of minute 
fragments of volcanic glass, ctowded amongst 
which are gi unities and crystals of angite, olivine, 
plngioclasu, and magnetite. It oectus in Sicily, 
the Canary Islands, the Fame Islands, Iceland, 
and Scotland. See Igneous Rocks. 

I’alamtllr, capital of a native state in Gujarat, 
lies 83 miles N. of Ahmediihad by rail. The state 
has an area of 3130 sq. in. and a pop. of 234,402. 
The ‘Palanpur Agency’ comprises, besides Falun- 
pur, twelve other small native states. 

Palanquin, or Palki, an Indian vehicle corre- 
sponding somewhat to the Roman litter and the 
modern European sedan-chair, lint, unlike the 
latter, used for long distances by travellers, where 
railways or good carriage-roads do not exist. It is 
a wooden box, about S feet long, 4 feet wide, and 
4 feet high, with wooden shutters which can be 
opened or shut at pleasure, and eonstiucted like 
Venetian blinds. At each end of the palanquin, 
on the outside, two rings are lived, and the k ani- 
mals, or palanquin-bearers, of whom there are 
four, two at each end, support tlie palanquin by 
a pole passing through these rings. 
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Pillailteryx (Hi., ‘ancient apleiyx’), n genus 
of fossil binls whose remains are found in the rivei- 
silt deposits of New Zealand, associafed with the 
gigantic Dinorms, and which, like it, resembled 
in the form of the sternum, and the structure of 
the pelvis and legs, the living wingless apteryx. 
Palapteryx, however, seems to have possessed 
rudiment suy wings, in which respect if dilleied 
from Dinornis. See Moa. 

PalatC, the roof of the mouth, consists of two 
portions, the haul palate in front and the soft 
palate behind. Theframewoik of the hard palate 
is formed by the intermaxillary hones, the palate 
processes of the snpeiior maxillary hones, and by 
the lioii/nnUl pioeesses of the palate hones, and is 
hounded in front and at the sides hy the alveolar 
arches and gums, and pnsteiiorly is continuous 
with the Hoft palate. H is entered hy a dense 
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Tile Mouth widely opened no us to show the Jhiluto : 

1, 1, tile npjiei, mid S3, the lower lip; 3, a, the haul palate ; 
4 , I, tin* suit palate ; 5, the uvula ; (1, 0, the inches ol the soli, 
palate ; 7, 7, the tomils ; 8, the tongue. 

slmcture formed hy the periosteum and mucous 
membrane of the month, which are closely ad- 
herent. Along the middle lino is a linear ridge or 
laplie, on either side of which the mucous mem- 
brane is thick, pale, and cm regaled, while behind 
it is thin, of a darker tint, and smooth. This 
membrane is covered with scaly opifcheliuni, and 
is furnished with numerous follicles (the palatal 
glands). The soft palate is a movable fold ot 
mucous membrane enclosing muscular ill ires, and 
suspended from the posterior border of the hard 
palate so to form an incomplete septum between 
the mouth and the pharynx ; its sides being blended 
with the pharynx, while its lower border is free. 
When occupying its usual position (that is to say, 
when the muscular fibres contained in it are 
relaxed) its anterior surface is concave; and 
when its muscles are called into action, as in 
swallowing a morsel of food, it is raised and made 
tense, and the food is thus prevented from passing 
into tlio posterior naves, and is at the same time 


directed obliquely backwaids and downwauls into 
the pharynx. 

Hanging from the middle of its lower holder is 
a small conical pendulous process, tlm vnilci ; and 
passing outwards from the uvula on each side me 
two curved folds of mucous membrane containing 
muscular fibies and called the arches or pillars of 
the soft palate. The anterior pillar is continued 
downwards to the side of the base of the tonmie. 
The posterior pillar is larger than 1 ho anterior" 
and mns down wauls and backwards to Ike side of 
the pharynx. The anterior and posterior liillais 
aie closely united above, lmt aie separated below 
hy au angular interval, in which the tonsil of eithei 
side is lodged. The tonsils [amggt/alto) are gland- 
ular organs of a rounded fmm, which vuiy con- 
.siderahly in size in different imlh id unis. They aie 
composed of an assemblage of mucous follicles 
which secrete a thick grayish matter, and open on 
the sm face of the gland by numerous ( twelve to 
fifteen) oiilices. 'The space left between the niches 
of the palate on the two sides is called the isthmus 
of (he fauces. It is hounded above hy the ftee 
lnaigin of the palate, below by the tongue, and 
on each side by the pillais of the soft palate and 
tonsils. 

As Lhe upper lip may lie lissuiod through imper- 
fect development (in w liich case it piescnts the con- 
dition known as Ilaie-lip, q.v.), so also winy fclicie he 
move or less decided fissure of the palate. In the 
slightest form of this affection the uvula merely is 
lissined, while in extieme eases Lhe cleft extends 
through both the soft and haul palate as far foi- 
ward as the lips, and is then oflen combined with 
haie-lip. AVhen the lissuio is considerable it 
materially intoifeies with the acts of sucking and 
swallowing, and the infant mns a gieat lisk of 
being etaived ; and if (ho child grows up its arti- 
culation is painfully indistinct. The closure of 
cleft palate hy oncialiou must he loft in the hands 
of an oxpeiienoed surgeon, who should he called to 
see the child as soon as the defect is noticed. If 
the separation is too gieat to admit of closuie by 
operation, a plate or 'artificial palate’ limy ho made 
to cover the. opening. 

Acute inlLmination of the tonsils, populuily 
known as tjuinsy, is treated of in a separate 
article. Chronic enlargement of the tonsils is \eiy 
frequent in serolulons childieii, and is not mie 
in scrofulous persons of more advanced age, and 
may give rise to very considerable inconvenience 
and distress. It may occasion difliculty in swallow- 
ing, confused and inarticulate speech, deafness in 
various degrees from closure of the Eustachian tubes 
(now often termed throat deafness), and noisy and 
laborious respiration, especially during sleep; and 
it may even cause death hy suffocation, induced by 
the entanglement of viscid mucus between the en- 
larged glands. If local and constitutional remedies 
fail to reduce the enhuged tonsils they must he 
more or less removed by the siugeon, either hy the 
knife or scissois, or l>y a small guillotine specially 
invented for the purpose. 

Enlargement or lelaxalion of tlm uvula is not 
uncommon, and gives rise to a constant tickling 
cough and to expectoration, hy the initation of the 
larynx which it occasions. If it will not yield to 
local treatment it may inquire to he removed either 
in whole or in part. 

Palatinate, a name applied to two German 
states, which were united previously to the year 
1023. They were distinguished as the Upper and 
Lower Palatinate, The Upper or Bavarian Pala- 
tinate, now forming a circle of the kingdom of 
Bavaria, was a duchy, its capital being Amberg. 
The Lower Palatinate, or the Palatinate oil the 
Rhino, lay on both sides of the Rhine, with an area 
of 31B0 sq. m., and included, besides the Electoral 
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Palatinate proper, the principality of Simmern. the 
duchy of Zweibnicken, the piincipalities of Velilenz 
and Lantern, &e., and was hounded by Main?. 
Treves, Lonainc, Al-saee, Baden, and Wnrtcinlieig. 
Its capital was Heidelberg. 

The counts of the Rhenish Palatinate weie estab- 
lished in the hereditary possession of the territory 
of that name, and of the lands attached to it, as 
eaily as the 11th century In 1216 it was gianted 
to tlie Luke of Bavaria, and with various combina- 
tions the Rhenish Palatinate and the Bavarian 
territories tv ei e held hy meniheis of the Bavarian 
house and its branches Sometimes the electoral 
dignity was alternately exeieised by the Duke of 
Bavaria and the holder of the Rhenish Palatinate. 
In 1559 the Rhenish Palatinate and the electoral 
vote parsed to Frederick III., who introduced 
Calvinism. Frederick V. (i|.v.) was the ‘Winter 
King ’ of the Thirty Yeais’ War, who in 1623 lost 
his lands to his kinsman tlie Duke. Bavaria 
retained the I'pper Palatinate and the eleetoial 
dignity ; hut the Rhenish Palatinate was in 1648 
given to Fiedeiick’s son, and the eighth electorate 
cieated for him. In 1694, during tlie war of the 
Spanish succession, the elector received again the 
Upper Palatinate and all tlie ancient right', re- 
sumed again hy Bavaria after the war. During 
this time the Rhenish Palatinate was repeatedly 
and cruelly desolated by French ai lilies; and in 
1801 France took possession of all on the left hank 
of the Rhine, giving the rest to Bavaria, Nassau, 
and Hesse Darmstadt. • In 1313 the left bank was 
restored to Germany, tlie linger part of the Lower 
Palatinate being gi anted to Bavaria (Rhenish 
Bavaria ) ; Pins.sia got the Rhine Province; Hesse 
Stavkenhiirg and Rhine Hesse ; and Baden Mann- 
heim, Heidelbeig, and Mosbacli. The palatinate 
had to change its religion frequently in accordance 
with the tenets of the reigning prince, being suc- 
cessively Catholic, Calvinist, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
and Catholic again. For the area and population 
of the modern provinces of the Upper and Lower 
Palatinate, see the article Bavaria. 

Palatine (from Lat. paint / urn, ‘palace’)- A 
Comes Palutinus , or Count Palatine, was, undei 
the Frankish kings of Fiance, a high judicial officer 
(see COUNT), lus district being called a palatinate 
or county palatine. Tlieie weie long tlnee counties 
palatine in England — Lancaster, Chester, and Dui- 
hani — the two last of which weie, no doubt, made 
sepaiate regalities on account of their respective 
proximity to the frontieis of Wales and of Scot- 
land. Chester ami Durham became palatine under 
William I., Lancaster not till 1451. Ciiestei had 
not merely its own courts, judges, constable and 
steward, hut a parliament, and was not represented 
in the national parliament till 1349. At various 
dates Kent, Shropshire, Peiubiokesliire, the Isle 
of Ely, and Hevliamshiie, were counties palatine, 
hut had lost their special rights hy the 10th cen- 
tury. Cheshiie was assimilated hy Heniy YIIL 
Dm ham ceased to be a county palatine under its 
bishop in 1S36; and Lancaster (see Lancaster, 
Duchy of) yielded its jurisdiction in 1873 to the 
High Court of Justice. In very early times there 
weie a number of similar privileges in Scotland, 
the most important of which was that of the Earls 
Palatine of Stvathearn. 

Palatine Hill ( Mans Palatinus), the central 
hill of the famous seven on which ancient Rome 
was built, and, according to tradition, the seat of 
the earliest Roman settlements. See Rome. 

Pale, in Irish history (see Ireland, Vol. YI. p. 
204), means that portion of the kingdom over 
which tlie English rule and English law was 
acknowledged. It varied very greatly at various 
dates, hut for a long period meant geneially 
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Dublin and tlie greatei part of the adjoining 
eountie~. 

Paleill bang, capital of a lesidency (foinierly 
an independent kingdom) neai the ~onth end of 
Sumatra, stands on the liver Musi, 50 miles fiom 
its mouth; the houses of the town am built on 
gieat lug rafts on either bank. Manufactures, 
trade in silk goods, caned wood, ornaments in gold 
and ivory, and kibes, as well as shipbuilding, are 
earned on. In the middle ages I’alembaiig was one 
of the most impoitant centres of Arabian tiade 
with China. Pop. 43,30S ; and of the lesideucv, 
627,419. 

Palcncia (the ancient Pullantin), a walled 
city of Spain, in Old Castile, stands in a fuiitrul 
plain, 180 miles l>y i ail NNiY, of Madrid and 29 
NNE. of Valladolid. The Gothic cathedial was 
built 1321-1504. The fiist univ eisity of Castile 
was founded liem in 120S. but was lenioved to 
Salamanca in 1239. Blankets and coaise woollen 
clotlw are manufactured. The vine is cultivated, 
and there is a good tiade in wool. Pop. 14,505. 
— The pronmc of Pulencia lias an aiea of 3256 
sq. m. and a pop. (1887) of 188,954. 

Palenquo, Ruins or, lie between the Michul 
and Cliacamas riveis, in the iioitli of the Mexican 
state of Chiapas. 01 miles E. of the village of 
Santo Domingo de Palenque. The mins extend 
over 20 to 30 aeie*, and an* buried in a dense 
tiopieal forest; tiees grow over and about the 
building.', and rise even fiom the tovvei. The 
mins consist of vast aitili vial teuaces, or tenaceil 
truncated pyiamids, of cut 'tone, Miimuunted by 
cdiliees of peculiar and solid aichitectme, also 
of cut stone, coveted with fignie' in lelief, or 
figures and hieioglvpliies in stucco, with remains 
of brilliant coIouik. Most of the buildings ate of 
one story, lmt a few aie two, tlnee, and some 
may have been foni stories. The principal stiuc- 
tiue, known as the Palace, is 228 feet long, 189 
feet deep, and some 25 feet high, standing on a 
teriaeed tiuneated pwaiuid of cones ponding dimen- 
sions; the fiont contained fourteen doorways, each 
about 9 feet wide. The building was in cgular, 
and built in two distinct pai Ls, with double galleries 
of unequal length running loom! it, and two huge 
couits, also iriegular in shape. Chat nay holds that 
the Palace was a magnificent convent; Palenque, 
he says, was a holy city, ‘a place of pilgrimage, 
teeming with shrines and temples, a vast and 
much-sought burial-place : ’ in the whole place 
‘there seems to have been nothing but temples 
and tombs.’ 

See Steplit-ns’s Incidents of Ti ant in Central Ama iea, 
Ac., mid Catliei wood’s TTeua of Ancient monuments, &c. ; 
Cluirnay’s Annnit Cities of the A3 w World (Eng. tiuiw. 
1S87); also Li P.ocliefoucauld, Palenque et la Civilisa- 
tion Maya ( Paris, 1888 ). 

Palermo, foimerly the capital of Sicily, now 
in point of population tlie fifth city of Italy, an 
archbishopric, and a seaport. It .stands in the 
north-west cornei of the island, on a bay that faces 
east, and at the month of a feitile valley called the 
Concn d’Oro (‘Golden Shell’), 120 miles hy rail 
W, of Messina, and occupies a picturesque site, 
being backed by mountains — on the noith hy 
Mount Pellegrino, with a (pilgrimage) grotto 
chapel (1624) to St Rosalia, whose festival is one 
of the great annual events of the city. The stieets 
are for the most part handsome, and there are 
many line old houses. Tlie oldest public buildings 
date from the Norman period, and belong to two 
styles of aichitectme— Saracen and Byzantine. 
Tiie most conspicuous of them all is the cathedial 
of St Rosalia, built (1I69-S5) by an Englishman, 
Archbishop Valter ; it contains sepulchral monu- 
ments to Roger I., the emperors Henry YI. and 
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Frederick II., and in the crypt the tombs of the 
ai chbishops. Others to be named are the chapel 
(1143) in the royal palace, with magnificent 
mosaics; the Not man hall, in the same pile; and 
the churches of Martorana (with fine mosaics), St 
John of the Hermits (1132), and St Oataldo ; and 
the mansions of Ziza, Cuba, La Favava, and Minr- 
nerno, all outside the city. There are close upon 
three hundred churches and clmpels in Palermo. 
The royal palace, built by Roger T., is principally 
of Spanish construction ; in it Piazzi established 
his .observatory. The other public buildings— 
archbishop’s palace, town-house, law-courts, uni- 
versity, arsenal, See . — do not call for paiticular 
mention. The university (1447) has 70 teachers 
and 1100 students, with schools of engineering, 
fine arts, conveyancing, See. There are also a 
national museum, the town library (1775) with 
141,000 vols. and 2640 MSS., and the national 
library (1804) with 110,000 vols. and 12,000 MSS. 
Industry is little developed ; machinery, essences, 
sumach, turnery, iron -founding, hooks, gloves, and 
slioes represent almost the only branches. But 
Palenno is an important seaport, with a large, 
though not growing, trade. Oranges, lemons, 
dried fruits, sumach, tartar, grain, oils, manna, 
sulphur, wine, animal produce, and lemon-juice 
are the principal exports, and average £1,457,700 
per annum. The imports— grain and vegetables, 
cottons and woollens, coals, live-stock, iron, timber, 
groceries, silk, hides, petioleuin, machinery, linen, 
metals, and glassware —fell from £1,439,515 in 
1887 to £732,107 in 1889, The hulk of this tiade 
is with Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. There is also a coasting trade — imports, 
from 3 to 3} millions stalling; cxpoits, about 1 
million sterling. Some 3500 vessels of 1,200,000 
tons outer every year, an average of 430,000 tons 
being British and 085,000 tons Italian. Pop. 
(1881) 205,712. Till* first we know of Palermo, 
the ancient l’uiii/rmtis, is that it was a Plicuiiieiaii 
city, and the stronghold of Carthago in Sicily. It 
was conquered successively by Pyrrhus (276 n.c.), 
the Romans (254 n.a), the' Vandals (440 i>. ), 

Bolisarius (635), the Saracens (835), the Pisans 
(1063), and the Normans from Apulia (1071). 
Henceforward it was the capital of the kingdom 
of Sicily (q.v. ), first of the Norman kingdom, 
then of that of the Anger inn and their Spanish 
successors. It suffered severely fiom earthquakes 
in 1698, 1726, and 1S23. The city revolted against 
the Bourbon kings of Naples in 1820 and 1848, and 
was freed from them in I860 by Garibaldi. But 
since then it has been only a provincial capital. — 
The province, of Palermo has an area of 1985 sq. m. 
and a pop. (1889) of 774,070. 

See tlio excellent guidebook of Gfsell Fola ; Morso, De- 
sorizione di Palermo Antico (1827); Scliubring, JTistor- 
ueke Topoyraphk mi I’anormus (1870); Springer, Miltel- 
aUerticht Kuiiht in Palermo (1809); Holm, Studii di 
Stnria Pahrmtana (1880); freeman, Historical Enaya 
(3d series, 187!)), and his History of Sicily (1891). 

Palestine,— I. History . — The name of Palestine 
is an illustration of the part taken for the whole. 
In the song of Moses (F,xod. xv. 14) sorrow falls 
upon Palestina, and amazement upon Edom at the 
coming of Israel. Palestine was to Moses as it was 
afterwards to Isaiah and to Joel, to Herodotus, to 
the Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Assyrians, to 
Josephus and to Jerome, simply the Plain of 
Phihstia, the broad slip of coast inhabited by the 
Philistines. Milton restricts the word to this 
sense. The country has received various names at 
different times, with all of which wo arc familiar. 
Tt has been called Canaan, or the Land of Canaan, 
the Land simply, the Land of Israel, the Land of 
Promise, and the Holy Land, a name which, in the 
words of Quaresmius, ‘though of later date than 


the rest, yet in excellency and dignity suipasses 
them all.’ 

The nations inhabiting this country at the time 
of the Conquest were, according to the list gener- 
ally given, six in number. A seventh natum ia 
added in one or two lists. These nations were the 
Canaanites, the Ilivites, the Hittitos, the Amoriles 
the Perizzitcs, and the Jelmsites. The seventh 
were the Girgashitcs. The Canaanites— 1 low- 
landers ’ — occupied the country east and west of 
the highlands — that is to say, the seaboard and the 
valley of the Jordan ; the Ilittites, a branch of the 
great kingdom whose extent and history aie only 
now beginning to he recovered, dwelt in what was 
afterwards Judrca, the Hivites in Samaria, the 
Perizzilea in Galilee, the Ammites in the noith, 
the Jelmsites in and around Jerusalem. Of the 
Givgashites nothing is known. Other tribes there 
were — those of Moal), Ammon, Midian, and Edom 
on the east of Jordan, all of Semitic descent; the 
tall races — Rcphaim, Ziizim, and Anakirn; the 
Ilorim cave-dwelleis ; and there were the Amale- 
lcites, Who defended the mountain-passes near 
Sinai, and the Philistines, of Egyptian origin ; in 
later times they were called Chciethites, and at this 
day there is a village in riiilistia called ICeretiya. 

The Hood of conquest rolled over these tribes. 
When the invaders had scLtled down within the 
boundaries allotted to them, we find them fighting 
for their new possessions, being driven back in con- 
solidating tlrcir position. The conquered people 
wore nowhere exterminated : the Jelmsites held 
their own in Jerusalem, tire Amorites in Ephraim; 
the Philistines took and lost and retook Gaza and 
Asoalon. There arc marry who regard the fellaheen 
of modem Syria as the direct descendants of the 
Termite, the Amorite, and the Hivite. 

How long the Israelite tribal distinctions were 
kept np it is difficult to say. We find them strongly 
marked irr the early history, hut they grow fainter 
in tlie later hooks. Jt is not without significance 
that .Solomon’s twelve provinces corresponded 
mainly with the twelve tribes, During the term 
covered by the Book of Judges and part of Samuel 
there was no capital city and no ccutial authority. 
Tire religious centie was shifted ; tlio ark rested at 
Shiloh, at Nob, at Gilicon, and at Bethel, Jeru- 
salem became tlm capital of David and Solomon, 
but on tlio foundation of the northern kingdom 
Sbechem, Tirzalr, anil Samaria became successively 
its capital. 

When the Jews returned from the great Captivity 
they occupied a territory extending from Jerusalem 
irr the north to Hooislieba in the south, and from 
Jericho in the east to Lachish in the west. Tire 
Philistines remained in undistmbed possession of 
tlmir lands; the Iduma-nns were driven back to 
their deserts ; on the north were the hostile Samari- 
tans. 

The Maccftbean struggle for independence — a 
part of history which finds few students, yet a 
stiugglo heroic in its conduct and stupendous in 
its results — preserved the national existence. That 
there were Jews in the time of Herod, that there 
are Jews still, is due to the heroism of the 
immortal brothers. 

The kingdom of Hurod the Great covered the 
whole country divided into tribes by Joshua, with 
the oxceptiorr of a small portion in the south-west 
and tiro tribe of Asher in tire north. West of 
Jordan it contained Galilee, a province unknown 
by that name to the Old Testament ; Samaria, 
also unknown before the Captivity; Judma and 
Iclumrea : east of the Jordan it contained Perma, 
GaulonitiR, Auranitis, and Tracbonitis — the ten 
cities of the Decapolis belonged partly to Perrea 
and parLIy to Gaulonitis. Of these provinces the 
most fertile and the most densely populated was 
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Galilee. He who takes the trouble to examine the 
large map of the Palestine Exploration Fund anil 
to compare with it the statements made by 
Joseplma will be astonished at the overwhelming 
evidence of a vast population and of cxnbeiant 
fertility. Nowhere else in the country are there so 
many rnins of ancient towns ; on every hill-top in 
a country which is a succession of hills is a Klnnbet 
or ruin ; springs alionnd ; there are the traces of 
ancient ten aces on the hillsides, extensive heaps of 
pottery, ancient cemeteries, broken oil-presses, 
groups of rock-liewn cisterns ; proofs on ail sides 
of the ancient prosperity. 

This period of prosperity, encouraged by the 
Homan rulers, was destroyed by the madness of 
the Jews themselves. It vanished with the cam- 
paign of Vespasian and with the destruction of the 
temple by Titus. Even these rude lessons failed 
to quell the liery spirit of the people. A second 
time they rose in revolt, not only in Jnd.oa. hut also 
in Egypt, Gyrene, Babylonia, Cyprus, and Meso- 
potamia. They were subdued. But again, when 
Hadrian endeavoured to suppress altogether this 
turbulent Judaism, there followed a rising, the 
wildest, the most blood-thirsty of all the Jewish 
revolts. It was led hv Bar-Cochha (q.v.), ‘Son 
of the Star,’ the pretended Messiah, whose pre- 
tensions were recognised by Akiba (q.v.) himself, 
most learned of all the Jewish doctors. The re- 
bellion was followed by a siege of Jerusalem, con- 
cerning which history is almost silent. It was 
probably marked by all the horrors which belong 
to the siege by Titus. The last stand was made 
at the fortress of Bether, when Bar-Cochha with 
an immense number of his followers was slain. 

Then for a period Jerusalem vanishes from his- 
tory. It is JElia Capitolina ; a temple of Jupiter 
was orected on the site of Herod's temple ; no Jew 
was allowed to appear even within sight of the 
Holy City. Outside, for the next hundred years, 
though persecutions raged, the progress of Christi- 
anity was rapid and continuous ; pilgrimages began 
to the holy places, and ns a natural consequence 
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more holy places were discovered every day. After 
the conversion of Constantine, the finding of the 
Gross, and the building of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the history of Palestine becomes for 
three hundred years ecclesiastical. The country 
was all the time a battlefield, hut the weapons 
were tongues and pens, aud the missiles were 
words and arguments. Anus, Pelagins, arid other- 
persons of curious and questioning disposition kept 


the Holy Land in a continual state of unquiet. 
The Samaritans gave trouble from time to time 
by min dering Christians ; they were quieted in tire 
usual manner, ■ by punishment.' All Syria became 
a nest of monasteries, nunneries, and hermitage.-. 
In order to build their monasteries the old syna- 
gogues, the old fortresses, were destroyed and their 
stones used again. In every cave was a lechise; 
on every hillside lived a hermit ; some erected lofty' 
pillars and lived upon the top for all to see; the 
discovery of relics, holy hones, and holy places 
went on without interruption. Day anil night, it 
is said, the air resounded with litanies. In a word, 
the land was given over to monks, for whom the 
country-people— the descendants of the Perizzites 
and the Amurites — tilled the fertile soil, grew the 
corn, pressed the oil, and made the wine. 

Then King Cliosroes the Persian, marched into 
Syria ( 014 A. n. ). The Jews, who had been quiet, 
but were neither dead nor converted, raised their 
heads in hope and gladly joined his victorious army. 
What the Persians did in the country itself may lie 
guessed from the fact that in Jerusalem alone they 
massacred 00,000 Christians (the number may be 
taken its indicating a gigantic slaughter) and 
destroyed the whole of the buildings. When 
they retreated they left behind tlipm along the 
In oud track of their inarch ruined churches and 
monasteries destroyed by hundreds, with thousands 
of dead Christians to rejoice the eyes of the Jews 
who followed in the train. Fifteen years later 
Heraclins reconquered the province of Syria. The 
mined chinches were partly restored, the monas- 
teries partly rebuilt. But for six year- only, for 
then followed an enemy worse than Cliosroes, 
because, though the Persian destroyed, he went 
away. The new-comer came to stay. In the year 
636 A. lr. the calif Omar with his Moslems took 
Jerusalem and proceeded to reduce the whole of the 
country, which indeed ottered no resistance. After 
three hundred years of the ecclesiastics followed 
four hundred years of the Moslems. Jew aud 
Christian were' alike tolerated ; the latter with a 
little less contempt than the 
former. Early in this period the 
Dome of the Itoek (‘Mosque of 
Umar’), the most beautiful build- 
ing in the world, was erected for 
t,| Abd el Melek by Byzantine archi- 
tects. The church of the Holy 
Hepulchiu, or the group of churches 
bearing that collective name, was 
completed and beautified. We 
hear nothing more, however, of the 
monks. They disappeared at the 
first approach of the Moham- 
medans, and were no more seen. 
Except for the invasion, in 1211, 
by the Chorasmians (or Kliariz- 
mians ; see Kiiiva), then fol- 
lowed a period of peace for the 
country. It was also a period of 
continual pilgrimages. Men from 
all parts of wester n Europe visited 
the country, and knelt weeping at 
the places which had seen " the 
sufferings of the Lord. And year 
by year while men related how 
these places where miracles were 
| wrought daily were in the hands of the infidels, 
who cursed and reviled the Christian pilgrims, the 
indignation grew until the world was ripe for the 
Crusades. 

The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem began in tire 
year 1099, and lasted less than a hundred years, 
except in name. But it took two hundred years 
before the Christians were finally driven from the 
coast of Syria, and longer than that before the 
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groat idea of the Oiisarles (q. v.) finally faded out of 
men’s minds, and coaled to he a factor in European 
politics. 

For five hundred years Palestine has been so far 
happy that she has contributed little to the hislory 
of the world, The Turk succeeded the Saracen ; 
there lias been no progress till the present genera- 
tion ; the mins have become more ruinous; pashas 
come and go ; the people are oppressed with taxes ; 
the young men are taken for soldiers, and they 
never conic hack ; lint the counliy has been for the 
most part in peace. 

II. Physical Description of the Holy Lund . — • 
Palestine proper conlains an area of about GOOD sq. 
m. It is hounded on theN. bytlierivei Kasimt.yeh 
(the 'divider’), which is never mentioned at all in 
the Bible ; on the li. l>y the Jordan, and on the IV. 
by the sea. At first sight the man shows lidge 
upon ridge of hills running east anil west, sloping 
gradually to the west, and descending steeply to 
the east. On the west is a long stiip of low sea- 
board varying in hieadlli, vanishing altogether at 
the foot of Carmel, and broadening southward into 
the Plain of Philistia. The Bible speaks of the 
country as consisting of desert, mountain, plain, 
low hills (Bhepbelah ), and valley. In North 
Galilee the wateished runs at an average height 
of 2800 feet above the sea, while the highest peak 
rises to a height of 81)34 feel, in Samaria (he hills 
arc lower, not rising above 3000 feet, while south 
of Jerusalem the hills again rise In over 3300 feet. 
The north country contains the Plains of Jhittauf 
and the rich plain of Esdiaclon, 20 miles long and 
0 miles broad, elevated, at its highest point, 230 
feet above the sea The piincipal elevations in 
the country aro Jobe] Jermflk, 303-1 feet; Carmel, 
17 tO feet high and 12 miles long ; Mount Elial, 
3031 feet, and Mount, Gorizim, 28-10 feet; Tell 
Asfii', 3318 feat; and lids esh Slierifcli, 3238 feet, 
the only known spot whence the. Dead Sea anil 
Mediterranean Sea are visible. The Maritime 
Plain, formed partly by the denudation of Lhe 
mountains anil partly by accumulation of sand, 
possesses a fertile soil ; deep gullies run across it, 
with, in some eases, perennial streams. The 
Jordan Valley begins with the rise of the stream 
1000 feet above the Mediterranean, and in 100 miles 
lias fallen to 1202 feet below the Mediterranean. 
This is a drop of nearly 2300 foot, or 23 feet in a 
mile. The valley itself varies in width from 3 miles, 
whore it begins, to 13 miles in the Plain of Jericho. 
The country terminates southward with the Juslii- 
mon, the ‘ Solitude ’ of the Old Testament or the. 
‘Wilderness of Judina’ of the New, a plateau of 
white chalk rising in elills 2000 feet high above the 
Head Sea. 

Palestine is poorly supplied with riveis. The 
following, large and small, flow into the Mediter- 
ranean : The Nalir Mofslmkli, Nnlir Naniein (the 
Belas), Nabr el Mukatta (the Kishon), Nalir el 
Zerka, Nalir el Mcfjir, Nalir Iskanderflneli, Nalir o! 
lhilik, Nalir el Aujeb, Nalir Rubin, Nahv Sukeveiv. 
The following are, the sources of the Jordan ; Nalir 
Ilareighit, Nalir el IRlsbnuy, Nalir el Leddfin, Nalir 
Banins, On Llio eastern side, not counting a few 
winter rills which run into Llie Sea of Galilee, there 
are the Nalir Yariinik, Nalir Rukkad, Nalir Zerka 
(the Jabbok), Nalir Zerka Md’atn, and Nalir Mo jib 
(the Arnon), Those which How into the Jordan 
on the west side are Nalir Jaliid and Nalir Far’ali. 
The. country is not, therefore, plentifully supplied 
with streams. On the other hand, it is a country 
abounding in springs. The throe lakes of Huleli, 
Galilee, and the Dead Sea are its only lakes. 

The climate of Palestine is extremely hot in 
Bummer, when the temperature readies 100° lh , 
and in winter it is wet and cold, though frost does 
not occur on the plains. There are heavy dews. 


The 1 former rain ’ and the ‘latter rain’ are those 
which occur at autumnal and \ ernal equinoxes. 

The fauna ami ilora of Palestine have been 
treated exhaustively by Canon Tiisliain. T] le 
distinctive trees of the country are the terebinth 
the olive, the cedar, and the sycamore. The 
sliiitiiii-wood is supposed to have been the acacia 
The vine of Sodom is the oslier, which has a fruit 
like a lemon, containing pith. The rose of Sharon 
is a white narcissus ; and the lily of the valley is 
the blue iris 

Many of the names of creatures mentioned in 
the Bible have been so tianslated in the old veisinn 
as to convey quite a false impression. Thus, the 
‘unicorn’ — run — was a species of wild-ox now 
exlinct. This is shown by the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs. The ‘hart’ is the fallow-deer; the ‘coney’ 
is not the rabbit, hut the Syiian hyrax ; the ‘leo- 
pard ’ is the cheetah ; the 1 fox ’ is the jackal ; the 
‘ mouse ’ is the jerboa ; the ‘ weasel ’ is the mole- 
rat; the ‘ badger ’ is the porpoise. The leviathan 
is probably the ciocodile, still found in one or two 
of the rivers. The wild-goal — ibex— is still found 
in large herds in the southern wilderness ; the lion 
is extinct; the hear lingers in the mountains ; the 
by, 'ciia is common; the woli is rare; the dog is 
an unclean creature living in the outskiits of 
towns, and feeding on garbage. Of birds, many 
mentioned in the Bible cannot be identified. All 
those which can ho identified are still to be found. 
Of insects, the locust still devastates the ciops; 
the grasshopper still serves for food ; the hornet 
and the was]) are still regaidod with terror; and 
the worship of the ‘ lord of^ Hies ’ is still explained 
by the multitudes of thoso insects in the lowlands. 

Cicoluij !/. — In no other country are the physical 
features more indicative of the geological structure 
than in Palestine; and ovciy student of the history 
of this remarkable country will recognise the 
important healing which these features have had on 
the political and religious history of its inhabitants. 
The region is physically divisible into four parts: 

(1) The maiitime district, extending along the 
shore of the Mediterranean, and including Philistia; 

(2) the central tableland or ‘hill-country 1 of 
Judina, culminating in the Lebanon towards the 
north and spreading out into the great plain of 1 lie 
Biuliet-et-Tih in an opposite direction ; (3) the 
depression of the Jordan Valley and Dead Sea, 
separating Eastern from Western Palestine; and 
(<1) the tableland of Edom, Moab, and the region 
of TraohoniliH to the east of the Jordan Valley, 
hounded by an abrupt and lofty escarpment, and 
stretching' away towards the east into the Desert 
of Arabia. Taking these divisions in the order 
here stated, their geological structure may be 
briefly described as follows : 

(1) The maritime district, having an average 
elevation of about 200 feet above the sea, is formed 
of marls, sand, and gravel, with shells belonging to 
species now living in the adjoining seas. These 
deposits aro, in fact, the upraised bea-heaches 
belonging to geologically recent times, and indicate 
considerable physical changes at a period partially 
prehistoric. These littoral deposits rest upon cal- 
carcous sandstones of perhaps Miocene age, which 
terminate inland along the borders of the central 
tableland. (2) This latter is composed of lime- 
stones and marls, of Cretaceous and Eocene age, 
with hands of marl and layers or nodules of chert; 
the whole having a thickness of about 3500 feet. 
The beds rise from beneath the calcareous sand- 
stone of Philistia, and form a vast crenelated 
arch, the central axis of which passes in a meri- 
dional direction under the summit of the table- 
land, where the strata are nearly horizontal ; and 
upon which are the sites of Nahlfis, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Hebron. Fossils in these strata 
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aie only locally abundant, but are quite siitlicient 
to enable us to lefer the bed? either to the Cie- 
taepous or Eocene periods. (3) The great depres- 
sion of the .Iordan A alley and Dead Sea. known as 
the Uhor, lies along the line of a gieat fault, or 
dislocation of the strata, on ing to which the strata 
do not cot respond to each other on opposite sides 
of the v alley, but are vertically displaced; being 
let down on the ne-t and derated along the east. 
The fault has been traced southwards along the 
eastern margin of the W.idy-el-’Aiabali, and hi 
Palestine its position is marked by tbe aliinpt 
uprising of tbe tableland along the eastern side of the 
Jordan Valley and the Glnir. The valley itself on 
either side is often diversified by terraces of mail, 
sand, and gravel, with lacnstiine or ilnviatile shell?, 
and of rock-salt along the western maigin of the 
Dead Sea. These terrace? are at various levels above 
the present waters of the valley, and teach to a 
height of about 1200 feet above the Dead Sea 
gut face in the ’Ar.ihah Valley. As they ate deal K 
lake-deposit? they indicate that the viatei? of the 
Dead Sea once lose to a level of 1200 feet higher 
than at present, thus forming a lake which must 
have had a length of 120 miles hum north to south, 
emlnaeing the Sea of Galilee and the .Ionian as 
far as the lake of Hnleli. The remarkable promon- 
tory called El Liss.ut (nr 'The Tongue’), which 
juts out into the Dead Sea from the ba~e of the 
Moabite escarpment, as well as the c-miespondiug 
terrace of rock-salt capped by gypseous mail on tbe 
west side of the Dead Sea, aie portions of a once 
continuous lied of this more ancient and vastly more 
extensive inland lake. (-1) Along the east of the 
Jordan Valiev and Dead Sea the base of tbe Greta 
ceous limestone is seen toposing upon variegated 
sandstone, known as the ‘Nubian Sandstone’ of 
Lower Cretaceous age ; and this again on various 
crystalline melts, such n.s gi unite, gneiss, porpliyty, 
and schist, of great geological antiquity. Ot these 
rocks the Hanks of the Edomite Mountains are 
composed, a? well as those forming the Sinaitie 
peninsula. In the valley of the Nile the same 
series teaches the surface at the First Cataract, 
and is seen to pas? below the Nubian sandstone. 
Everywhere these crystalline locks are tbe founda- 
tion of all the geological formations of this region, 
and have been iefened to the Aich.ean or Lauren- 
tian period. The Cretaceous and Eocene lime- 
stones form the surface of tbe tableland of Edom 
and Moab, and extend eastwards under the gieat 
elevated plain of tbe Arabian Desert, a counterpart 
of the Libyan Deseit west of the Nile. Fiom the 
neighbourhood of Kerak northwards these lime- 
stone strata are intersected or over hud by dykes 
and sheets of basalt, which form the region of 
Tracbonitia east of the Sea of Galilee, and which 
have been pouted forth from volcanic vents and 
fissures in the region of the llaurun. Some of the 
volcanic cones and vents arc remarkably perfect 
and fresh — -resembling those of the Auvergne legion 
in central France, both haring been developed in 
Post-Tertiary times ; and it is not impi ohalde that 
some of the hot spring-, which issue forth along 
the line of the Joulan owe their high temperature 
to the proximity of the underground waters to the 
still heated masses of lava beneath the surface. 

In the Lebanon and Heimou the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary limestones are thrown into numerous 
flexures, and are repeated by successive faults, 
amongst which the most important is the prolonga- 
tion of the Jordan Valley fault, which, judging 
from indications which have been observed, appears 
to he continued along the valley of the Orontes. 

III. The Exploration of the Country . — The stream 
of pilgrims to the Holy Land began in the 2d 
century, and has never since then ceased. This 
stream rose to its highest flood in the century 


liefoie the Cin-udeis, when the Meditenamvn "as 
coveted with ships com eying the pilgrims to the 
slioieo of the Holy Land, and the roads weie black 
with the ti oops of tliuse wlm walked or mde 
tlmmgli Em ope and across A-ia Minor. Those 
of them who letmned in safety told what they had 
seen. Some of them wiote descriptions of the Holy 
Land. Thus, in the 4th century, a pilgrim fiom 
Ilmdeanx, who visited the country when Con- 
stantine's basilica was being built, wiote an 
account of ids journey. In the same century 
Eusebius pmduced an Ununwntiron or garetteei 
of the Holy Land. Later on Jerome, Eucherius, 
Thendoius, Antoninus Martyr, Procopius, liefoie 
the Mohammedan conquest, wrote accounts of the 
countiv and of .Jein~alem. After the conquest the 
pilgrims weie allowed to come and go unmolested. 
Aieulphus, Willibald, Bernard, and others have 
left descriptions which belong to the 7th, Sth. and 
!lth centimes. Mmeover, the Moslems themselves 
began to write. About flS.'i El Mukaddasi, ‘the 
man of Jet n-alem,’ described the whole of Syria. 
A few yeai~ later N.V.ir-i Ehtisran wrote an account 
of his journey fmm Balkh, Enough Anneuia and 
Palestine to Cairo, thence to Mecca, thimigh 
Pel sin, and s 0 hack to his native town. The 
Ciusad"i~ have left copious accounts of tlieii wars, 
their occupations, and their customs, while the 
descriptions and imitations of pilgrims who wiote 
in Latin, Flench, Kussian, Uleek. Hebrew, Per- 
sian, and Aialiic thiovv Hoods of light on the 
countiy of this time. Maps began to he made ; 
they lack the accmaey of later geographers, but 
they convey instruction as legauls the land and its 
physical features, which is correct so far as it goes. 
Thus, the map of Marino Sannto indicate? the hill- 
conntry, the mountains of Lilitums, the Hirer 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the Sea of Galilee, and 
places the towns with a reasonable degree of 
accuiacy. Palestine, tlieiefoie, though never 
explored, was tolerably well known to the world, 
as well known as Italy was formerly to the Fieueli 
or the Low Countries to the English. Modern 
exploration, with fuller knowledge of what was 
wanting, began in the 19th cental, v with SeeLcti, 
Buiekhardt, Buckingham, Iihy and Mangles, Toliler, 
De Smiley, Van de Velde, and Williams, 

The lesearehes of Robinson and the immense 
additions made hy him in the Held of Biblical 
geogiaphy in the years 1838-52 fumed upon the 
world the necessity for an exhaustive survey of the 
countiv. Robinson demonstrated the existence 
everywhere of mined towns and hill-forts in which 
were pie-served the long-lost names of Bible places. 
Ttliecame certain that a tiiangnlation of the country, 
such as that of the Ordnance Survey of Cheat 
Britain and Ireland, which should leave not a 
corner of country, not a single hillock, uuexpltned, 
would he fiiiitfiil in results, and would furnish a 
map of Mich accuracy aw to require no more books 
of travel for the elucidation of geographical points. 
Tims, the physical features of the country were 
already known in general terms, but the detail? 
weie mostly unknown : while even the curious foot- 
step? of Robinson had left whole tiacts of country 
totally unexplored. The foundation of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund (1865) was the first step 
taken in this new direction ; but it shows how 
little the necessity for such a survey vva» impressed 
upon the minds even of it? foundeis that they 
began, after a preliminary journey under Captain 
(Colonel Sir Charles) Wilson, by excavations in 
Jerusalem under Lieutenant (Colonel Sir Charles) 
'Warren. It seemed at the moment more import- 
ant to settle, if possible, the site of the temple 
than to make clear and intelligible the whole of 
the Bible narrative. For this and nothing short of 
this has been the result of the survey. This survey 
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lias now been executed, chiefly by Major Cornier, 
11. E., whose inline will ho indelibly associated \\ ifch 
a work which has done so much for the light 
understanding of the Bible in the version into 
English. The whole of Western Palestine is now 
mapped on a scale which includes every ruin 
as well as every spring, every watercourse, every 
wood, and every hillock. At least lot) lost biblical 
sites have been recovered ; by means of these the 
boundaries of the tribes can now be laid down ; 
ime-fouvth only of the Tiilde names remain to bo 
identified. The topography of .Josephus, of the 
Talmud, of the pilgrims, and of the chroniclers has 
also been illustrated and recovered. All important 
heights have been ascertained ; the levels of the 
Dead Sea and the Sea of Galilee are laid down ; 
all the remaining ruins have been planned and 
drawn; the various foims of rock sepnltuie have 
been examined and classified ; the rude stone 
monuments have been maiktul and planned ; for 
the first time Iho route of invading armies can be 
followed, and the stiaiegie art of the captains can 
be understood ; native customs have been gathered ; 
the seasons, the climate, the fauna and lima, the 
monuments, the inscriptions, the ethnology of the 
country and its people have all been collected. 
These things bring Hoods of light to bear upon the 
understanding of the Scriptures, b'ormmly the 
■study of the Bible wan confined to the books them- 
selves and to the literature of exegesis which had 
gathered round those books. To this method we 
owe the immense mass of writings on the Bible, 
hooks which fill the greater part of our libraries, 
hooks of profound eiudilion from which scarcely 
anything can be gleaned for the instruction of the 
people. Now, however, them are now methods. 
We approach the Bible armed with coins, with 
inscriptions in cuneiform, in hieroglyphics, in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and in Cheek ; we have inscribed 
monuments, such as the Moabite Stone, the Siloam 
inscription, the stone of the temple; wo have a 
map of the country accurate and exhaustive, a 
possession for all time, which will ne.ver need to lie 
done again ; we have measurements and plans of 
all the ruins ; wo have traditions, legends, lan- 
guages, customs ; we have, besides, for those who 
come after us, a great collection of inscriptions in 
unknown characters containing one knows not 
what ancient history. Lastly, which must not he 
omitted, everything which has been found, or 
which has been achieved, in (he direction of 
scientific exploration goes to piove the literal 
exactness of the historical portions of lire Old and 
New Testament. 

The present condition of the country .shows the 
beginning of rapid changes in every direction. The 
Survey of Palestine was undertaken not a day too 
soon. In a very few yems Iho ruins which have 
been figured by the surveyors, and so, in a sense, 
preserved for ever, will have vanished under the 
destructive hands of Change. The thousands of 
visitors who every year pour into the country con- 
tribute in no small degree to alter the character, 
the habits, and the ideas of the people; roads are 
being even y where constructed in a country where 
up till a few years ago there wove no roads. The 
traveller can now drive from .Tafia to Jerusalem, 
from Jerusalem to Jeiieho, from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, and from Haifa to Tiberias, A railway 
is in construction between Julia and Jerusalem; 
plans and surveys of another from Haifa to Damas- 
cus, by way of Nazareth, arc. also ready ; anil there 
is now a hotel at Jericho. As regards Jerusalem, a 
now town has sprung up outside the walls ; the 
Russians have buildings llicre which, on occasions, 
would serve for fortresses ; the Jews are flocking 
into the city-— it is rumoured that there are now 
close upon 50,000 Jews in and about the Holy City; 


the Mount of Olives is being covered with build- 
ings. There are Jewish colonies between Kainlah 
Lyihla, and Jada ; there aie Geiman colonies in 
the same region; Circassians occupy Anuuhn, and 
are settling in iho Haurfin ; the people from the 
Lebanon are coining down from their hills and 
covering the country cast of the Jordan. In fact 
those who wish to see Palestine as it has been for 
a thousand years and nioie must go at once or they 
w ill never have the chance. 

Blur, loo uaimiy. — T he hooks published on Palo-dine are 
far too numerous to he set down. But the Sim oy has 
rendered most of them practically useless. All the books 
of tiavelof modern times may now bo neglected - their 
results are embodied in the Survey. The .Surrey of 
Wc.-hru I’alntiuc consists of eight volumes — viz. volt,. i. 
to iii. Memoirs, by Captain Condor ami Captain Kitchener 
with plans and drawings of most of the ruins ; Jerusalem’ 
by Sir Charles Warren and Captain Cornier, with a port- 
folio of sixty sheets illustrating the excavations; the 
Fauna and Flora, by Canon Tristram ; a volume of special 
papers on viuious subjects enmiected with the Survey 
ihe Name-lists, containing all the names m Arabic witli 
the Kngli.sU transliteration and the translation ; and the 
( .eulogy of Western Palestine, by Professor Edward Ilall 
F.II.S. ; to which ia added an index in one volume. The 
fiimvti of Jlastcrn Palestine has been advanced one 
volume only. These volumes contain tlio facts necessary 
for the student. Should he only want the popular 
results lie may read the svoilts of Majoi Condoi, Tent- 
mirk in Palestine, Ilcth amt itnub, H/irittii Stonc-Inrc, or 
that of Mr H. A. limner, entitled Tin Jiib/r mill lUnt/irn 
Jtismreries. An excellent mm me of the Survey and of 
l count research is also contained in Condor's Palestine. 
A collection of early pilgrims is in course of publication 
by the Palestine Pilgrims' Text Society. The publica- 
tions of tlio iSociote do l’Orieut Latin may also lie con- 
sulted. Palestine under the il/Wcuia, by Guy le Strange 
( Palestine Kxplouitiou I'lind), gives the woihl for tlio first 
time an historical ami geographical account of the country 
compiled exclusively from Moslem writers. See also 
Fritz Burclchardt, Jtiism in Syr ten mid Palestine! ; Oscar 
F raas, An s item Oriint : E. Hull, Ph/isieiil (lealoyii mill 
(•'inijriijili// nf Arabia Pit run, Palestine, dr. ( Mem. Pales- 
tine Exploration Soo. 1880); Louis Lartet, Vomr/e 
il’ lirjilarntitm Cl in i! ler Jl forte : Canon Tristram, Land 
of Israel (2d oil. 1872). Kee, too, tlio article JillliiHALinr, 
anil works cited there ; also Juwh, Tljjm.Aiis, 

Palestine, capital of Anderson county, Texas, 
1.11 miles by rail N, of Houston. It manufactures 
brass anil iron goods, and has a pop. (1890) of 5834, 

Palestrina, the ancient Prtnicste. an Italian 
city, 22 miles E. by S. of Home, on the slope of 
an oil'set of the Apennines, contains the chief 
eastle of the Oolonnas and the palace of the 
Bai'bciini family, the owners after 1(180. It is 
built almost entirely upon the gigantic substruc- 
tions of the ancient Temple of Fortune, one of the 
greatest religions edifices in all Italy, celebrated 
not only for its splendour, hut also for its oracle, 
which was consulted down Lo Lhe time of Con- 
stantino. Portions of the ancient wall — Cyclopean 
blocks of limestone — still remain. Prieneste was 
a member of the Latin League, until in 4011 u.C. 
it joined the Romans. Yet it took a prominent 
part in the Latin war (340-338 it. a. ) against Rome. 
Having given shelter to the younger Marins in 82 
u.c. , it was taken and sacked by Sulla. Its elevated 
and healthy situation, at no great distance from 
the capital, made it a favourite summer-result of 
the Romans. Augustus and Tiberius frequented it; 
Horace found it a pleasant retreat ; Hadrian built 
there an extensive villa ; and Antoninus erected a 
palace. Numerous valuable works of art and 
other remains have been recovered, dating prin- 
cipally from the 8th, and from the 3d and 2d, cen- 
turies u.c. , the. former showing Phmnician influence, 
the latter being Roman. Pop. 5855. 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da, the 
greatest of Italian musical composers, was horn at 
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Palestrina in 1524. He studied music at Home 
under (loinliinel, end in 15-11 was made inuijm di 
capc/la of the .Julian Chapel of St Petei'.s by Pope 
Julius III. In 1554 lie published a collection of 
Ma-'f', which the pope mi highly approved of that 
he appointeil their composci one of the singers 
of the Sixtine Chapel. .Being a married man, he 
lost that otiice on the accession to tlie pontificate of 
the severer Paul IV. But in 1555 he was made 
choii-nu-ter of the Lateiau, and in 1561 w as giv en 
the similar post in St Maria Maggiore, and held it 
till 1571, when he was restored to his ollice in the 
Julian Chapel. Tlie Council of Tient, ha\ ing under- 
taken to reform the music of the church, entrusted 
to Palestiinn the task of remodelling this pint of 
religious worship. He composed thiee masses as 
examples of what could lie done ; one of them, the 
Mass of Pope Marcellus ( to whose memory it is 
dedicated), sated music to the church hy estab- 
lishing a type iulinitelv supeiior, in its blending of 
devotional with artistic feeling, to anything that 
had preceded it, a type which, amid all tlie changes 
that music has since gone tlnough, continues to 
attiaefc admiration. Paltstiina must he consider eil 
the lirst musician who leeonciled musical science 
with musical art, and his woiks foim a most im- 
portant epoch in the histmy of Mn.-ic icj.v. ). He 
died in the arms of St Philip Neii on 2d February 
1504. His compositions, veiy mimeimis, aie all 
sacred, except two volumes of Madtignl~; they 
lia\e been pnhlished at Leipzig ( 186i> it «</.). The 
authuiilntive Life was wiitten hy the Italian 
Baini (Rome, 1S2S). 

I’lllcy, PuKDlflilCK APTHUItr, classical scholar, 
giaudsou of the author of the Erii/cntc?,, was born 
at Easingwohl, near York, in 1810. He had his 
education under Dr S. Butler at Shrewsbury, and 
at St John's College, C'ambiidge, but, not obtain- 
ing mathematical honours, by the i emulations of 
the time was shut out from the classical tripos, 
and likewise did not obtain a fellowship. He 
resided, however, at Cambridge till his coin ei. 'ion 
to the Roman Catholic faith in 184G, and later 
from 18(10 till 1874, when lie was appointed pro- 
fessor of Classical Litej.ltnre at the abortive 
Roman Catholic college at Kensington. He next 
went to live at Bournemouth, was twice classical 
examiner to Loudon Univeisity and for the classical 
tiipos at Cambridge, and continued till the sudden 
close of his life (lttli December 1888) his arduous 
labours in classical scholarship. In early life at 
Cambridge he helped to found the Catrrden Ecclesi- 
ologieal Society, arrd published hooks on Gothic 
architecture; hut the important wink of his life 
began in 1844 with the first trait of his edition of 
Aisehyliis with Latin notes. He re-edited .Esuln Ins 
for tlie 1 Bibliotheca Classica.’as well as Euripides, 
Hesiod, tlr e Iliad, and completed tire Sophueta, of 
Mr Illaydes, all for the same series; ami also pre- 
pared minor editions of similar works, or parts of 
these, for the 1 Cambridge Texts ’ series. His Pro- 
patina, Ovid’s Fasti, arrd Martial were less suc- 
cessful ; hut his three comedies of Aristophanes, 
Theocritus, ami his Select Prirnte Urti/iwis of 
Demosthenes (in conjunction with Dr Smith's) weie 
recognised as works of the very highest value. 
He published prose translations of the Philebus 
and Theeetet/n of Plato, the 5th arid 10th hooks of 
Aiistotle’s Ethics , the Odes of Pindar, and the 
Tragedies of sEschylus, and renderings in verse of 
the 5th book of Propertius and Fragments of the 
Greek Comic Poets (ISSS). Other works were a 
treatise on Greek Particles (1881), Greek Wit 
(1SK1), and ail unsatisfactory edition of the Gospel 
of St John (1887). Paley received the degree of 
LL. D. from Aberdeen in I8S3. A sagaeions textual 
critic and sound exegete, he left behind him 
traditions of n high type of scholarship, of tlie age 


when yet .'cientilic philology was not, and Let man j 
might he neglected. In his later years he adopted | 
a late date tor Homer. 

Paley, IVili.i \m, a celebrated English dir ine, 
was hoi n at Betel him me h. son of annum canon of the 
cathedral, in 174;!. Iiis family belonged to the West 
Biding ot Yoik'liiie, and not long after In's hiith his 
father returned to his native palish of tiiggleswiek 
to become master of the gi animal -'drool theie. * 
In 1759 he entered Chiist s College, Cambridge, as 
a sj/ai. and led fm the lust two yeais an idle and 
di"ipaied life, hut thereafter became a set ere 
student, and in 1763 came out senior wrangler. 
After three team as an assistant master at Green- 
wich, he was elected in 1768 a follow and tutor 
of Christ’s College, and here lie lectured oil moral 
philosophy till his marriage in 1770 and presenta- 
tion to tire rectory of Mri'groie in Westmorland 
and the tiearage of Dalston in Cumberland, which 
weie soon exchanged for tliu more profitable lit ing 
of Appleby In 1780 lie was collated to a pte- j 
bendal stall in Carlisle Cathedral, in 17S2 he 
became archdeacon, and in 17sj chancellor of tire 
diocese. In the latter .teat lie published his Prin- 
ciples of Mom! uni! Put dual Philosophy, for which 
he leeched £1000. In this work lie propounds his 
ethical theory — a form of what is usually known as 
utilitarianism. He begins by adducing a seiies of * 
strong objections against the popular doctiine of j 
the nun al ,m use. next takes up the i|tiestiou of the 
source of obligation, and re-oh es it into the w ill 
of tloil, enfoieed by future punishment, it being 
admitted candidly that viitne is piuderice directed 
to the next world. The will of God, in so far as it 
is not rendered explicit by rev elation, is to be 
interpreted by the tendency" of actions to promote 
human happiness, the benevolence of the Deity 
being assumed. Objection may fairly he taken to 
the principles on which Paley rests his system, 
but the lucidity and appositeiiess of Iris illustrations 
are beyond all piaise; and if his ticarise cannor 
be regarded as a profoundly philosophical work, it 
is at any rale one of the cleat est and moat sensible 
ever written, even by art Englishman. In 1790 
appealed his mn~t original work, Hum Puuh'ntr , 
the aim of which is to prove, hy a great variety of 
• undesigned coincidences,’ the great improbability 
of the common hypothesis of tlie unbelief of that 
day, that the New Testament is a cunningly 
devised falde. It was followed in 1794 hy his 
famous Vteir of the Eridenas o f Christianity, in 
w hiclr dexterous use is made of Lar drier’s Credibility 
arid Bishop Douglas’ Criterion of Minifies. The 
treatment is on the historical method, Hanked by 
au.eilairi/ argument' drawn from tlie superior 
morality of the gospel, tire originality of (Jurist's 
cliaiacter, and the like. But the liases of con- 
troversy hnve now entirely shifted, and the work, 
able a.s it is, is no longer, even at Cambridge, 
regarded adequate as a defence. The champion 
of the faith was splendidly rewarded. The Bishop 
of London gave him a stall in St Paul’s ; shortly 
after lie was made subdean of Lincoln, with £700 
a year; Cambridge eouferied on him the degree of 
D'D. ; and the Bishop of Durham presented him to 
the rectory of Bishop Wearmouth, worth £1200 a 
year. Perhaps his latitudinaiianisin and essentially 
rrnspiritual teiirpeiainent, as well as such homely' 
sarcasms as comparing the ‘divine right of kings’ 
with tlie ‘divine right of constables, 1 may have 
hindered him from yet higher preferment. After 
1800 lie became subject to a painful disease of the 
kidneys, yet in 1802 lie published perhaps the must 
widely popular of all his works, Jsatiircd Theology, 
nr Evidences of the E.ristcnre and Attributes of the 
Deity, largely based on the llcliipous Philosopher of 
Niernventyt, a Dutch disciple of Descartes. An 
excellent edition is that by Lord Brougham and 
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Hir Charles Hell (1830-39 ). Palcy died May 25, 
1805. 

A complete edition of his works was published by one 
of his sons, the Itev. Ednniml Paley (7 veils. 1825}; later 
editions aro those by Wayland (0 vols. 1837) and Paxton 
(5 vols. 1838). The best biography is that by G. W. 
Muadluy ( Sunderland, 1809 ) ; and beo Leslie Stephen, 
English Thought m the Eiylitiinth Cuitury (187(1). 

Palglutt, (t town of Malabar district, 08 miles 
SE. uf Calicut by rail. Its old fort was of gieal, 
strategic importance dining tlio wars with Ryder 
Ali and Tippoo Sail), lhip. ( 1881 ) 110,33!). 

Pillgravc, SIB FkANCIS, historian, tvas horn 
in London in duly 17S8, the sun of Muyer Cohen, 
a Jewish stockbroker. He was privately educated, 
and showed a quite remarkable precocity, having 
at eight tianslated into French a Latin veisinn of 
the Entile uf the Frogs tun/ Mica, which his lather 
printed in 1797. Ills father’s fortunes failing in 
1803, lie was articled as a solicitor’s clerk, and hero 
lio remained until 1822, when he took ehamheis in 
the Temple atul was employed under the Record 
Commission. On his maniago (1823) he assumed 
his mother-in-law's maiden name of l’al grave. Ilo 
was called to the bar in 1827, and soon acquired 
considerable practice in pedigree cases before the 
House of Lords. As early as 1818 lie bad edited 
a collection of Anglo-Norman chansons ; in 1831 be 
contributed a History of England to the ‘Family 
Library;' and in 1832 be published his Rise and 
Progress of the English C'oinuwniira/tli, also Obser- 
rations oil the Priheijdcs of New Municipal Corpor- 
ations. The same year lie was knighted. From 
1833 to 1835 he seiral on the Municipal Corpoia- 
tion Commission, and in 1838, on the reconstruction 
of the ltucoid Service, he was appointed deputy- 
keeper of Iler Majesty’s Records, an ollieo he held 
Lill his death at Iltunpsleml, 0th July 1301. 

Besides the works already mentioned, J'ulgravo edited 
for tlio government the following; Galeniturs of the 
Treasury of the Exchapu r (3 vols. 183(1), Vnrliitmi utury 
Write (1830-34), Ihil uli Curin’, Regis ( 1835), Ancient 
Kideadure and Inventories of tlic Trt usury of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer ( 183(1), unci Documents uml Records 
illustrating the History of Cent land (1837). In his 
private capacity ho produced tlio Merchant and the 
Friar [Marco Polo and Friar Bacon], and a learned and 
still valuable History of Normamti / unit of England (4 
vols. 1851-04). 

Plllgravo, FilANUlS TUKNEIt, a gifted poet and 
critic, eldest son of tlio preceding, born in London, 
September 28, 1824. Ilo was educated at Charter- 
house School, became scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Follow of Exeter, filled for live years 
tlie cilice of viou-prineipal of the Training Oollcgu 
for Schoolmasters at Kneller Hall, and afterwards 
was private secretary to Etui Granville, anil an 
ollioial in the Educational Department of tlio 
Privy-council, lie succeeded Sliairp as professor 
of Poetry at Oxford in 1880, and is a contributor to 
tlio present work. His works arc Idylls and Hongs 
(1854), Esstt.t/s on Art (I860), Hymns (18117), The 
Fire Days' Entertainments at Wentworth Grunge 
(1808), Lyrical Poems (1871), and tlio Visions of 
England (1881). He is host known, however, as 
the editor of the admirably selected Golden Treas- 
ury of English Lyrics ( 1801 ) ; The Children's Treas- 
ury of Lyrical Poetry (2 vols. JH75) ; The Sonnets 
and Songs of Shakes]) care ( 1877 ) ; Selected Lyrical 
Poems of llcrrick (1877), of Keats (1835); and 
Treasury of Sacred Song (1889). 

William Uiffoel Paloe.yve, another sun of 
Sir Francks, hum in Westminster, January 24, 
1826, was educated at the Charterhouse School 
and Trinity College, Oxford, graduating with great 
distinction in 1846. Next year he obtained a 
commission in the Bombay Native Infantry, 
which, however, lie soon resigned to become a 


priest in the , Society of Jesus. After a course 
of sludy at Laval in France and at Rome lie 
was sent at his own request as a missionary to 
Syria, where he acquired a wonderfully intimate 
knowledge of Arabic. •Summoned to France in 18®) 
by Napoleon III. to give an account of the Syrian 
massacres, he went disguised as a physician on a 
daring expedition at the empeioi’s expense thromdi 
cenlial Arabia, ti aversion- the entire Wahabi 
kingdom, and reluming to Emope through Itoulad 
and Aleppo (1862-63). With the consent of the 
emperor, lie published his Narrative of u Year’s 
Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia (2 
vols. 1865), one of the best books of travel in the 
English language. Falgrave quitted the Society 
of Jesus in 1864, and was sent by the British 
government in 1865 to tioafc for the release of 
Consul Cameron and the other captives in Abys- 
sinia. He was nominated consul at Sukhum- 
Kale in 1866, at Trebizond in 1867, at the island 
of St Thomas in 1873, at Manila in 1876, and 
consul-general in the principality of Bulgaria in 
1878, and in Siam in 1880. lie was appointed 
British minister to Uruguay in 1884, and died at 
Monte Video, September 30, 1888, His other works 
are Essays on Eastern Questions ( 1872) ; Hermann 
Aglia: an Eastern Narrative (2 vols, 1872) ; Dutch 
Guiana ( 1876) ; and Ulysses', or Scenes ami Studies 
in Many Lunds (1887). 

Piili, the sacred language of the Buddhists 
(see India, Vol. VI. p. 102). Piili censed to he a 
living language of India when Buddhism was 
rooted out of if; it was carried by tlio fugitive 
Buddhists to other countries, especially Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam ; but in these countries, ton, 
it had to give way betove the native tongues, in 
which the laler Buddhist lileiatiive was composed. 
See the Piili giiunmars of Miuayelt' (St l’oterslmig, 
1872; Eng. trails. Maulmain, 1882), Kuhn (1875), 
and Muller (1835); Childms’s Piili Dictionary 
(1875 ), and Krankfui tor’s Pali Handbook ( 1882). 

Prill, the commeicial capital of Jodhpur (q-v. ), 
45 miles by mil SK. of Jodhpur city. 

Palikao, a place oil the canal between Peking 
and its port oil the Pciho, Hole in 1860 was 
fought an engagement between the Anglo French 
lumps and tlio Chinese, and hence the Fiench 
general, Coiisin-Monlaubuu ( 1796-1878), who was 
minister of War in August and September 1870, 
leeched his title of Count Palikao. 

PaliRars, a name for the Aimatoles (q.v.). 
Palimpsest. See Palteocuiaphv. 

Palindrome (Ur. palin, ‘backwards,’ and 
drmnos , ‘a running’), Iho name given to a kind 
of verse very common in Latin, the peculiarity 
of which is that it may be read the same back- 
wards as forwards. A few examples will suilieo. 

Hi bone tc lim bius tax at Him laulfc lonebifl, 

Mi neeal ruer amor non Uimm lego taeonte, 

Uoum leges unii non ail tin oyer amm. 

A Greek palindrome, sometimes inscribed on 
English fonts (e.g. Hndleigh and Worliugwoiih, in 
Suffolk ), rims : jbpov avdyii/ia f; jxovav Sifiu/ (‘Wash 
my sin, and not my face only ’ ). A Roman lawyer 
gets tlie credit of Si nummi hmnnnis, which Cam- 
den translates ‘ Give me my fee, and I warrant you 
Lee.’ It is said that in tlio reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth a certain lady of rank, having been compelled 
to retire from the court oil account uf some /ama, 
tlie truth of which she denied, took for her motto : 
Abluta at alba, ‘Retired but pure. 1 The English 
language lias few paliiuli omes, hut one at least is 
inimitable. It represents our first parent politely 
introducing himself to Eve in these words ; ‘ Madam, 
I’m Adam.’ Compare Ilenry li. Wheatley’s book 
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on Anagram.-, (1862); G. It. Clark, Palindrome* 
(Glasgow, 1887). 

Palijiurus, tlie helmsman ot .Eneas, was 
lulled to sleep at Iris ]iost, and fell into tlie sea. 
When *Eneas visited the lower worid he 1 eluted 
to him that on the fourth day after hit, fall lit* 
made the coast of Italy, and was them barbaiom-Iv 
muidered, and hishodv left imbuiied on the strand. 
The Si t iy 1 prophesied that liis death should he 
atoned for, a tomb erected to him, and a cave 
(Palinurus, the modern Punta della S/iurlteentn) 
named after him. 

Palisander Wood, a name sometimes given 
to Rosew ood ( q. v. ). 

Palissy. Bernard, the great Fieneh potter, 
was born about 1309 in the diocese of Agen, and, 
after wandering for ten or twelve years all over 
France as a glass- and poi trait-painter, about 1338 
married and settled at Sainte=*. There he em- 
ployed himself also as a Iand-MU veyor, when the 
chance sight of an enamelled cup made him resolve 
to discover how to make enamels. .So, neglecting 
all else, he devoted him-elf to experiments for si\. 
teen yeais, hy which time he had exhausted all 
his resources, and, for want of money to lmy fuel, 
was forced to bum tire tables anil tlie Horning of 
his house. His neighbour,-, even iris wife, mocked 
at him ; his children ciied to him for food ; but in 
spite of all these discouragements he persisted, and 
was at length rewarded with success ( 1337 ). His 
ware, bearing in high telief plants and animals, 
coloured to represent nature, soon made him fatuous ; 
and, though as a Huguenot he was in 13(12 im- 
prisoned at Bordeaux, lie was speedily released 
by royal ediet, and appointed ‘inventor of rustic 
figrtlines ' to the king. Removing to Paris in 1364, 
lie established his workshop at the Tuileries, ami 
was specially exempted by Catharine de' -Medici 
from the ruassaeie of St Bartholomew (1372). 
Luring 1575-84 he delivered a course of lectures 
on natural history and physics, and was the first 
in France to substitute facts for fancies, as also to 
give right notions of the origin of springs, tire 
formation of fossil shells, the fertilising properties 
of marl, and the bust means of purifying water. 
In 1585 he was again arrested as a Huguenot, and 
thrown into the Bastille, where he died in 1589. 
Palissy’, s writings, published between 1537 and 
1580, and edited hy M. France (Paris, 1850), 
possess much interest ; hut the man himself is 
more interesting still, brave, ardent, sincere, a 
mixture of Columbus and John Bnnyau. 

8ee H. Mor ley's Piths sy the Potter (2 vols, 18521, and 
the Lives in French by Audiat (180S) and Berty (1886). 

PaliurilS, a genus of trees and shrubs of the 
natural order Rhamnacere, nearly allied to Zizyphus 
(see JuJUHE), hut very different in the fruit, which 
is dry, orbicular, and girded with a broad mem- 
branous wing. P. aenleatti'i is often called Christ’s 
Thom, and hy the Germans Jews’ Thorn ( Judea - 
(lorn), from the fancy that it supplied the 
crown of thorns with which our Saviour was 
crowned. It is a deciduous shrub or low tree, with 
slender, pliant branches and ovate three-nerved 
leaves, each of which has two sharp spines at 
the base, one straight and the other re curved. 
It is a native of the countries around the Medi- 
terranean, of India, and many parts of Asia. It 
is often used for hedges in Italy and other coun- 
tries, its sharp spine-, and pliant branches admir- 
ably adapting it for this purpose. 

Palk Strait, tlie northern portion of the shallow 
pm-sage between the south coast of India and the 
island of Ceylon ( q. v. ). 

Palladio, Andrea, Italian architect, was born 
at Vicenza, 30th November 1518. After studying 
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tbe writing, of Vitruvius and tlie monument-, uf 
antiquitr at Koine, he -ettled in bis native city, 
and soon acquired a high reputation throughout the 
i mintiy from his design, fur minituoiis buildings in 
Vieen/a and the neighbourhood. He is tire mo~t 
conspicuous nt tlie architect' who, following Biunel- 
le~r!ii, led the way in establishing the modem 
Italian school ot" aivhitectuie. a, distinguished 
tiom the earlier Italian Stjle (q.v.) of the Itenoi— 
~anee. His sty le, know n as the Palladium is 
modelled on tin* anciini Roman a, apprehended 
by Vitim ins, lepiudiicing it' dignity and strict 
proportions, but often to the neglect of usefulness ; 
and his building' ate constantly encumbered by a 
siipeillnity of pila-ters and columns, broken entab- 
lature', and inappropriate ornament, e'en where 
tlieie i' leal beauty of detail. Tire palace, Ilar- 
barauo. Della Iiaginne, I’hierigati (now the Mir-eo 
rivicn). Tiene, and the ( h nrpic theatre at Vicenza. : 
the country mansions of Capra Mn~"r. and Rotunda 
in the vicinity; and the churche, of ban Giorgio 
Maggie re and II Reden tore, the facade of ban Fran- 
cesco della Vigrra, and scicral palace', in Venue, 
are his gn-atesL achiev ernents. He died at Vieen/n, 
19th August 1350. Palladio wrote a work on archi- 
tecture ( I ipiattro Ltbrt tb-ll' An/titctUtm. 1370. 
and often reprinted) which had a groat itiiluein'e 
upon the slyle, of hi» successor', especially upon 
Inigo Junes, the ‘English Palladio.' whose notes 
on the bool, rue published in Lconi's Eng. trail,. 
U713). The rerin Palladian was. indeed, long 
practically ,y nony mou~ with the beautiful and 
perfect in architecture. Recent Live, (in Italian) 
are those by Zanella ( I SS0 ) and Ihuiclieila 1 1850). 

Palladium, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, an image of Pallas., who was generally 
identified with Athena (q.v), upon the caieful keep- 
ing of which in a sanctuary the public welfare was 
believed to depend. The Palladium of Troy was 
especially famous, and wa, the gift of Zens to the 
founder of Ilium. It lias been supposed it may 
have been originally a meteorite (see Meteors). 
Ulysses and Diomede stub* the Palladium, and so 
helped to secure victory for the Gieeks ; and both 
Athens anil Argos boosted to have aftenvaids 
secured the possession of the charm. 

Palladium (-yin. Pd, atom. wt. 106’2, sp. 
gr. U'4) is one of the hO-ealled nolde metals, 
which in its colour and ductility closely resembles 
platinum. It is not fusible in ail ordinary vviml- 
furnaee, but melts at a somewhat lower tempera- 
ture than the last-named metal ; and, when heated 
beyond its fusing-point, it volatilises in the form 
of a green vapour. It undergoes no change in the 
open air at ordinary temperatures ; hilt at a low 
red heat it becomes coveted with a purple Him, 
owing to super ticial oxidation. It is soluble in 
nitric ami iodic acids, and in aqua regia. It com- 
bines readily with gold, which it has the pioperty 
of rendering brittle and white. (When it forms 
20 per cent, of the mass the alloy is perfectly 
white.) When alloyed with twice its weight of 
silver it forms a ductile compound, which has been 
employed for the construction of sioaH weights ; 
but for this purpose aluminium is superior. Pio- 
fessor Miller states that it ‘ has been applied in a 
few cases to the construction of graduated scales 
for astronomical instruments, for which, hy its 
whiteness, hardness, and unalter ability in the air, 
it is well adapted ; ’ its scarcity must, however, 
prevent its general use fur this put pose. 

It was discovered in 1803 by Wollaston in the 
ore of platinum, of which it seldom forms so much 
as I per cent. Another source of this metal is the 
native alloy ( termed ouro pnudre ) which it forms 
with gold in certain mines in Brazil ; it is from this 
alloy that the metal is ehieily obtained. 
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Palladium forms with oxygen a protoxide, PdO, 
which is tho base of the salts of the metal ; a 
binoxide, J’dO>; and according to some chemists, 
a snboxiile, Pd 3 0. On exposure to snllicient heat 
these compound-, give off their oxygen and yield 
the metal. The salts of the protoxide are of a 
brown or red colour. 

Pillladiiis, Rutilius Taurus -.Emilianus, a 
Roman author of the 4th century A.D., who wrote 
a work, Delia llustica (On -Agriculture), in four- 
teen hooks, the last of which is a poem of eigliby- 
iive elegiac couplets. 

l'alliulins, St. See Scotland ( Cilurcu op). 

Pallas. Sec Atiiena, Minerva. 

Pallas, Peter Simon, traveller and naturalist, 
was horn 22d .September 1741, at Berlin, studied 
medicine and natural history at Berlin, Gottingen, 
and Leyden, and, already famous, was in L70H 
invited Lo St Petersburg by thu Empress Catharine. 
Appointed naturalist to a scientific expedition Lo 
observe the transit of Venus, he spent six years 
(1 708-74) exploring the Urals, thu Kirghiz Steppes, 
part of tiie Altai range, great part of Siberia, ami 
the steppes of the Volga, leturning with an extra- 
ordinary treasure of specimens in natural history, 
lie wrote a series ot works on the geography, 
ethnography, flora and fauna of the regions visited, 
lie settled in the Crimea in 179(3, and there he 
died, 8th September 1811. — The Sand-grouse (q.v.) 
is often called Pallas’s Sami -grouse. 

PallavicillO, Skoksja, an Italian historian, 
was bom at Homo, 2(>fcli November 1007. Having 
taken priest's orders in 1080, he became in 1088 a 
member of the Jesuit Society, and was mealed a 
cardinal in 1009 by Pope Alexander VII. He died 
at Home, 5th June 1007. The best known of his 
writings is Istoriu ili'l Ctwri/iu tli Tmito (Rome, 
1030-57), intended as a reply to the equally cele- 
brated and liberal work of Paul Sarpi, whose nar- 
rative is not altogether acceptable to Catholics. — 
Feuuante Paula vicing (1018-44) wrote pasouin- 
ades which lull erly offended the papal curia ami the 
Barherini family ; and being betrayed into his 
enemies' hands near Avignon, he was tried, con- 
demned by a foregone conclusion, and beheaded. 

Plllliee, La, a new harbour opened (188!)) to 
receive largo transatlantic and other ocean-going 
vessels hound for La Rochelle in France, whence it 
is less than 3 miles distant. It consists of an inner 
basin 28 J acres in extent and an outer harbour pro- 
tected by two moles, each 1380 feet long. 

Palligcr, Sir William, C.B., was bom at 
Dublin on 18th June 1830, and entered the army 
as a cavalry officer. In 1303 he invented the chilled 
shot (see Shell) that hears his name, and a 
system of strengthening cast-iron ordnance by the 
insertion of a steel lube. Ho retired in 1871, sab 
for Taunton as M.P., and died -1th Fohiuary 1882. 

Pallium, the name given in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to one of the ecclesiastical ornaments 
worn by the pope, by patriarchs, and by arch- 
bishops. It is worn by the pope at all times, as a 
symbol of his reputed universal and abiding juris- 
diction. By archbishops it cannot be worn until 
it has been .solemnly asked lor and granted by the 
pope, and even thou only during the solemn service 
of the great church festivals, and on occasions of 
tlio ordination of bishops or of priests, and other 
similar acts of his episcopal ollieo. The pal- 
lium is a narrow annular hand of white woollen 
well, about 3 inches wide, upon which black 
crosses are embroidered, which encircles the neck 
of the archbishop, and from which two narrow 
hands of the same material depend, one falling 
over the breast, the other over tho back of the 
weaver. It is made wholly or in part from the 


wool of two lambs, which are blessed annually nn 
tin; festival of St Agnes. 3 

Palin ( [‘ahum or Pulmarcw), a natural order 
of endogenous plants, the products of which are of 
extreme importance and utility to man. They aie 
arborescent, with erect stems, usually slender as 
compared with the extreme height to which some 
of tho species attain, and simple nr rarely branch- 
ing j some are stem less, tlioir leaves springing direct 
from the ground ; others aie sarmeuto.se, twining 
about the stems and branches of neighbourin'' 
trees, by means of hooks or prickles, or trailing an 
tlio giouml with stems of almost incredible length 
and extreme slenderness, as in the ease of many of 
the (Inland. Externally the stems are hard and 
homy, often coated with a siliceous deposit hard 
as Hint, and finely polished ; they frequently aie 
armed with spines, and marked with the scars of 
dead leaves, or clothed in the upper part with the 
remains of the dead loaf-stalks enveloped in masses 
of fibre. Tho interior of the stem is geneially soft 
and pithy, intermingled with bundles of fibre longi- 
tudinally. Ho soft and easily extracted is the 
internal sub, stance of the stems of many palms 
that the outer hard case may readily he foimed 
into a cylindrical tube. The leaves vary much in 
form superficially, hut all the variations belong to 
two types— the fan-veined and the pinnate-veined. 
In tho former tho general outline is that of a fan, 
with veins arising from the top of the leaf-stalk 
and radiating like the ribs of a fan. In the other 
type the leaves are more or less elongated, with a 
distinct midrib extending to within a little of the 
extiemity of the blade, which is always there cleft 
in two down to the point of the midrib, and with 
the veins springing from the sides of the midrib like 
tho pinnules of a feather. Leaves of this type are 
soiuolimos entire, hut more generally pinnate, and 
impart much elegance and grace to the figure of 
the particular species to which they belong. The 
size of palm-leaves varies extremely, some being 
only a few inches in length, as in some species of 
Maiovtia, while in Munieuritt mice (fern they attain 
the enormous proportions of 35 feet in length by 
5 or 0 feet in breadth. The inflorescence is a simple 
or many-hranched spadix enclosed in a spathe of 
one or several valves. The flowers are small in- 
dividually, hut numerous, usually of a yellow tint, 
and in sonic species powerfully odorous. They are 
unisexual, bisexual, or polygamous, the male and 
female flowers being borne in some species on. 
different plants. Tlio fruit when ripe is berry- 
like, drupaceous, plum-like, or, as in the cocoa-nut, 
nut-like. 

Palms are natives chiefly of the tropical regions 
of the earth. A few are found in extra-tropical 
countries extending to 3(5° N. lat. in America, 34° 
N. lat. in Asia, and in Europe C/i amarujm humilis, 
which is the only indigenous species, extends to 
44° N. lat. j no species are found beyond 38° 8. 
lat. Linmeus, whose knowledge of palms was 
limited to the more arborescent species, very 
appropriately named them the 1 Princes of the 
vegetable Kingdom.’ Their stately habit, the 
elegant proportions of the stems, and Hie grace 
and beauty of the leaves of the majority of the 
larger species, coupled with the great variety and 
utility of the products of all, mark tliem as a most 
distinguished and valuable group of plants, gratify- 
ing Lhe eye by their adornment of the landscape, 
and ministering abnndantly to the necessities and 
the pleasures of both savage and civilised man. 
Their stems when young and tender are delicious 
and nutritious food ; when old and mature those 
of certain species yield valuable farinaceous sub- 
stances ; some are valuable as timber-trees, and the 
terminal bud of several consists of a mass of tender 
mucilaginous leaves, which are esteemed a delicate 
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anil delicious vegetable. Many yield liy inci-inn 
or otherwise an abundance of sweet sap, from which 
sugar, refreshing drinks, wines, spirits, and vinegar 
are obtained. Their leaves are used for thatch, 
and for the making of mats, baskets, bats, 
umbrellas, thread, cord, and clothing. They yield 
excellent and inexhaustible materials, and they are 
in some cases a natural substitute for writing- 
paper, the records and writings of many eastern 
peoples being inscribed upon them. 

The order comprises, aecoiding to Hookei and 
Iientham in Genera Plcmtarum , between 130 and 
140 genera, and the number of species known is 
variously estimated by different authorities at 
from GOO to 1000. 

The genus Chamiedoiea is composed of about 
sixty species, all of slender, giaceful habit, their 
smooth stems often not exceeding an inch in 
diameter, though they may be twenty or more feet 
high. They are used in South America for making 

bridges, as 
the bamboo 
is in China 
and India. 
The flowers 
of several of 
the species — 
including 
those of C. 
anritntiuea 
(lig. 1)— aie 
highly es- 
teemed as 
a culinary 
vegetable in 
some of the 

countries of Central America, hut for this purpose 
they must be extracted from the spathe before it 
hursts. The fruit of Leopoldina major, called by 
the natives of Brazil Jani-assu, is collected by them 
and burned, and the ash, after being washed, is 
used as a substitute for salt. It is described, how- 
ever, as being bitter rather than saline. Euterpe 
cilulis — also a native of Brazil— produces fruit in 
size, shape, and colour like that of the sloe. From 
the fruit of this species a beverage is made l»y 
infusion which is much relished. E. oleraeeu pro- 
duces an edible and nutritious cabbage. The 
Nibong of the Malays of the Eastern Archipelago 
is Oncosperina Jilamcntosa, the cabbage of which 
is more highly esteemed than that of any other 
palm indigenous to that region. From the fruit of 
CEnocarput batam a wholesome beverage called 
Patawa-yulcissC is made on the Rio Negro. The 
fruit of Oreodoxa regia, an extremely handsome 
palm, a native of Cuba, is too acrid for human 
food, lnit is used there for fattening hogs. 

Areca catechu is the Betel-nut Palm (see Areca). 
The fruit enters into the masticatory of that name 
so much used in India. It contains gallic acid, 
much tannin, a principle analogous to catechu gum, 
a volatile oil, a red insoluble matter, a fatty sub- 
stance, and some salts. A spurious kind of catechu 
is obtained from the nuts in two colours — one dark 
or black, which is extremely astringent ; the other 
yellowish brown, which is less astringent and move 
pure. Besides being used as a masticatory and in 
medicine in cases of dysentery, the substance is em- 
ployed in tanning leather and in dyeing calico. The 
terminal shoot of this palm furnishes an excellent 
cabbage, as also do several other species of Areca. 
But the true Cabbage Palm is A. oleracea, a noble 
species indigenous to the Vest Indies, attaining 
the height of 170 to 200 feet, with a diameter 
of stem of about 7 feet. The leaves are pinnate, 
about 20 feet long, the pinnules in full-sized leaves 
being often 3 feet in length. The terminal hud 
or cabbage is enclosed among many thin snow- 
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white brittle flakes. It lias the flavour of the 
almond, hut with greater sweetne.", and ia boiled 
and eaten with meat. As its removal causes the 
death of the tree, it is legarded as an extravagant 
delicacy only rarely to he enjoyed, because of the 
great importance of the other products which the 
ti ee yields. The inflorescence L extracted from the 
spathes before they open, aie pickled, and esteemed 
a delicate lelish with meat. The nuts yield a 
useful oil by decoction. The shell or outer hard 
crust of the stem is employed in making gutters, 
and the pitli yields a kind of sago if extracted 
immediately the tree is felled ; hut if allowed to 
lie and decay on the gionnd, it becomes the breed- 
ing ground of a peculiar grub, which is gieatly 
esteemed as a delicate article of food in Mar- 
tinique and St Domingo. 

Cern.njlon ( Triart ia ) andicdla, a native of Peru, 
growing at an elevation of 8000-10,000 feet above 
sea-level, is a handsome species rising to the height 
of 160 or more feet. The stem exudes from the 
annular cicatrices of the fallep leaves a resinous 
substance called by the inhabitant' rrra dc palmn. 
It is composed of about two parts of a yellow resin 
and one wait of wax, the texture of which is more 
brittle than beeswax. A sub-resinous matter is 
also extracted from it named ceroxglin , which 
a'sume.s the form of silky crystals, is soluble in 
alcohol, and pho'phorescent liy friction. The exuda- 
tion, mixed with certain pioportions of wax or 
tallow, is employed in candle-making. Besides the 
resinous exudation the trunk yields a valuable and 
durable timber, the leaves are excellent and durable 
material for thatch, and they supply a strong, useful 
fibre for the manufacture of ropes and cordage. 
The Kiziuha Palin (C. c.corrhi:a) is a native of 
Ceutial and South America, and is a singular and 



Fig. 2. — Arenga sacclmrifera. 


interesting tree on account of its peculiar habit of 
growth. The roots all spring from the stem above 
ground, every new root emerging from a point 
somewhat higher on the stem than the one which 
preceded it. And as the old roots decay as the 
new are produced and penetrate the ground, a tree 
of some age presents the curious spectacle of being 
supported on three or four legs long enough and 
wide enough apart to enable a man to pass between 
them erect. The timber is used in flooring and for 
making umbrella-sticks, musical instruments, &c. 
Blowpipes (q.v.)for poisoned arrows are made from 
the stems of C. setigera. 

The Sugar Palm'i Arenga saecharifem, see fig. 2) 
is a native of the Moluccas, Coehin-China, and the 
Indian Archipelago, and is of immense value to the 



Fig. 1. — Chamaedore.i aurautiaca. 
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natives ot these countiies on account of its various 
products. It yields an abundant sweet sap, from 
which a chocolate-coloured sugar named jaggery is 
made. The sap fermented makes an intoxicating 
drink variously named by the inhabitants of the 
different countries ncroo or bmm. Prom the pith of 
the stem sago is obtained in great quantity, a single 
stem yielding as much as from 150 to 200 lb. The 
leaves supply Gomvto fibre , which is celebrated for 
its gieat strength and durability when formed into 
cordage and ropes, and at the base of the leaves a 
line woolly material, named brim, is developed in 
mature tieos, which is employed in caulking ships, 
sLnfling cushions, and making tinder. 

Caryota wens (see fig. 3), one of the noblest 
palms of India, yields some remarkable pinducts. 
The (lc.sh of the unit, which resembles a plum in 
size and structure, is very acrid, and corrodes ami 
bums the lips and mouth. Fiom the terminal lmd 
a sweet, wateiy liquor is obtained, which, when 
boiled, yields jagt/n y. The terminal bud is also 



Fig. 3. — CVryota arena. 


eaten as a cabbage. From the pith of the stem 
sago is obtained, which is made into bread, and 
prepared in various other ways, and is a valu- 
able aiticle of food to the natives. The two is 
named livim-pannah in Malabar and JCitlul in 
Singhalese, and the fibre called Kittul is ohLnined 
from its loaves. 

The, genus Calamus and its immediate allies arc 
regarded as forming a connecting link between the 
palms and the grasses, having the inlloreseenco and 
fruit ot the former and in some cases the habit of 
the latter. Certain species — viz. C. lloxbunjhii, C. 
Iioyleamis, both of which arc included in C. rotany 
by some authors, and 0 . viminalis and others— 
furnish the rattan-canes employed in making 
ropes and cables, chair bottoms, couches, bas- 
kets, mats, &c. The walking-sticks known as 
Malacca canes are made from the stems of 0. 
scipianam , a species which glows not in Mal- 
acca, but in Sumatra, and the canes are ohielly 
exported from Siak in that island. The stems of 
the Groat ltattan (G. nulentium) and others arc of 
prodigious length, extending to hundreds of feet, 
clinging lty hooka attached to their loaves to 
the trunks and houghs of neighbouring trees, or 
trailing on Lhe ground. They are extremely hard 
extomally, and usually smooth, with a dense sili- 
ceous crust on the surface. C. draco furnishes the 
finest quality of the resinous substance known as 
Dragon’s Blood (q.v.), although a similar substance 
is obtained from various other plants. In this case 
it is exuded from the smface of the fruit, and is 
separated from it by rubbing or shaking the fruit 
together in a bag. An inferior quality of the same 
substance is also obtained from the tree by incision 



of the stem, and by steaming tbe fruit after the 
natural exudation lias been collected. The specie- 
are very muncious, about 200 having been dosciibeif 
hut few are moie singular than G. adspersus (see 
iig. 4), which resembles a creeping or twining 
grass rather than a palm, the stems rarely exceed 
mg m thickness stout wheat stiaw .—Zalacca edulis 
is lcgulaily cultivated by the Burmese for the sake 
of its pleasantly acidulous Fi nit, w Ilieh grows to the 
•size of a walnut. 

The succulent ■ i 

scaly pulp which 
encloses the seed 
is the edible 
part. — lUiphia y •- 
v in if era, a I 

nativeof Guinea, \ 
yields a rather 
abundant sap, 
fiom which a 
strongly spirit- 
uous wine is ob- 
tained. One of 
the most beauti- 
ful and singular 
of palms is 11. 
terdigera, an in- 
habitant of the 
hanks of the 
Amazon. The 
trunk of the tree 
is short, from 6 
to 10 feet high, 
but from the , 

s u ill m i t the *'6' 4.— Calamus adspersus. 

leaves rise al- 
most perpendicularly to the height of 40 feet or 
more, arching giaceiully outward towaids the apex, 
The footstalk of these enormous leaves alone are 
often 12 or 1 5 feet long by 4 or 5 inches in diameter. 
The integument of these footstalks is thin, ex- 
tremely hard and elastic, and light as a quill, and, 
being easily split into straight strips, is made into 
window-blinds, baskets, &<s. by the Indians. 

The true sago of commerce (see Haoo) is deiived 
from various species of the genus Sag us, although 
other species of palms, as has already been stated, 
and also plants widely diil'eront botanically, such 
as Cyras revoluta, also yield a kind of sago. S. 
liwmph.it, iV. tern's, and & fariniferu are the species 
from which the large&L quantity of true sago is 
obtained. S. Thimphu is a native of the Indian 
Archipelago, Malacca, Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, 
and the Moluccas being the plineipal places in 
which it is cultivated. The tree is small, larely 
exceeding 30 feet in height of stem, which consists 
of a hard shell about 2 inches thick enclosing a 
mass of spongy pith— the sago. This pith is 
gradually absorbed after the tree reaches matur- 
ity, leaving the stem quite hollow. The proper 
time to fell the trees, before the pith begins to 
diminish in hulk or quality by absorption, is indi- 
cated by the upper leaves becoming covered with 
a sort of farina or white dust. When felled the 
stem is cut into lengths of 6 or 7 feet, which are 
split, the hotter to remove the pith. Tlieic are 
various modes of extracting the fecula from the 
insoluble substances with which it is combined in 
the stem, hut washing and straining are the prin- 
cipal features of every process. A single tree, it 
is said, will yield from 500 to 600 lb. of sago.— The 
Baeho ( Mauritia Jlaxuosa), a native of Guiana, 
supplies the chief wants of the people wherever 
it grows ; the stems furnish timber for building 
their dwellings, the leaves thatch for the same, 
and material for mats, couches, hammocks, &c . ; 
the pith yields sago ; the juice by fermentation 
gives an excellent beverage ; the kernels of the 
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fruit are giouml into meal am l made into hi etui ; 
ami the lihie i- conceited into cordage and cloth- 
ing. — The Palma 1 a Palm (2J ontwat jlalclltfot mis) 
i- one of the mint common of it- tiihe in India. 
In some paits of the country it grow- spontane- 
ously , and it is found as far north as 30’ ; in othei- 
it i- the subject of caieful cultiv ation. It furnishes 
the greater part of the palm-nine nt India, which 
liv the natives and Famuls is called Culln ami 
Xoongpoo, and by Europeans Tmhhj. Thefinit is 
about the size of a child’s head, somewhat hi- 
angular, and within a thick, fihioiis lind contains 
three seeds about the size of a goose’s egg. The 
seeds when young me eaten hy the natives, being 
jelly-like and palatable. The toddy is obtained 
by wounding the snathe befme the' intloie'cence 
expands. After a few day s a clear, .sweet liquor 
exudes from the wound, and is caiefnlly collected 
in pots suspended under the wounded spathe. A 
tiee yields about three quarts daily. The liquor is 
duink fresh, and will only keep sweet forabont tluee 
days, when it undergoes fermentation and becomes 
sour, and is distilled into arrack. Jngqcrg is al-o 
made from the juice. The young plants when 
a few inches high aie cooked and eaten as a 
vegetable. The leav es, which are fan-sliaped and 
large, aie turned to the various u-e- alluded to in 
connection with species already de~ciihed, and in 
India they are almost nni\er~ally u-ed for uniting 
upon with an iron stylus. 

The Double Cocoa-nut, or Hen Cocoa-nut as it 
has been called, is LorJoicca scycla tlunim. The 
nuts of this tree aie seen occasionally in museums 
and in the cabinets of collector of curios, often 
beautifully polished anil eaived by' native workmen, 
and formed into caskets and other ornaments. For 
long their ungin was shrouded in mystery. They 
weie frequently found limiting about in the ocean 
before the discovery of the tree, and an ah«md 
belief was entertained l>y Malay and Chinese sailors 
that they were the fruit of some marine tree. The 
tree, a native of the Seychelle Islands, is very 
elegant, attaining a height of from 50 to SO feet, 
with leaves 20 feet long supported on stalks of equal 
length. The fruit is one of the largest produced 
by any of the palm-, being a foot or a foot and 
half in length. The kernel near the base i~ divided 
into two parts— hence the name Double Cocoa-nut 
— and while young prut of the tle-hy substance in 
which it is enclosed is edible. The chief products 
of the tree are timber and fibre for cordage, and 
a downy kind of fibre which envelops the young 
leaves is used for tilling mattresses and pillows. 

Tire Talipat Palm of Ceylon (Con/pha nmhra- 
culifera) is uotal.de only for the variety' of use- to 
which its leaves are put in Ceylon and other parts 
of India to which it is indigenous. The leaies aie 
of immense size, and, being palmate with the leaf- 
stalk attached near the middle, they are readily 
formed into umbrellas and tent- ; the cane-like 
libs being removed and the blades neatly’ stitched 
together, they may he folded up with great facility. 
They are also very much used for the hooks or 
culms of the inhabitants. Many of these alleged 
to he made of Egyptian papyi us are formed of tire 
leaves of this palm. The tree grows to the height 
of 100 feet, and has a very grand and imposing 
appearance. — A closely allied species (C. tatiern) 
is the Talipat Palm of the Indian peninsula. It 
grows to about the same height as the preceding 
species, with leaves of a more durable kind for the 
purposes of thatcli, but not so adaptable to more 
delicate and artistic uses . — Licuula pcltcita is the 
Chibtali-pat of Assam, the leaves of which me 
extensively used for making umbrellas, punkahs, 
and hats. The stems of L. ctcutifolia are made 
into walking-sticks, named by Europeans Penang 
Lawyers. — Copermeiu cerifcra, a native of northern 


Brazil, piodim-, an edible lturr : and finnt the leaves, 
after they bare been removed from the tree- and 
dried, i- obtained an infer im kind of vegetable wax, 
which is used in candle-making and to adulteiate 
beeswax. 

( If the American Palmetto Palm, a native of the 
Faiolina- and Floiidu, the mn-t important specie- 
is the Cabbage Palmetto ( ,S"« W palmetto ), which 
-ometime- gum - to 50 feet in height and 15 inclie- 
in diametei, with leav e= 5 feet long anil broad. It 
i- found al-o in the lieinnula-. It- products are 
timbai and the leave-, the burner being exceed- 
ingly durable, very poimi- (see Moi'LTRlE), and 
especially valuable for vvhaif-lmilding, a- it le-i-ts 
watei and i- not attacked hy the teredo. The 
fruit is not edible. — The Palmetto of Europe i- 
C/iamirrops linmilis , which inhabits the countries 
on both shores of the Mediterranean, occupying 
great tracts. It lately reaches 10 feet in height, 
and usually is much lu— , it- growth being ex- 
ceedingly slow. The leave- ate fail shaped and 
abound in excellent filne, with which the Arabs, 
combining it with camels’ bait, make terrt-cnvei- ; 
in Spain it is made into topes and sailcloth, and 
in Fiance into caipets, named African haircloth. 
The French in Algeria make paper and pastelroaid 
of it, and so well adapted i- it to this pmpo-e 
that its u-e might he mine extended in other 
cmrntiic-. The fruit is edible, and is eaten by 
the Arabs and the inhabitants of Sicily and 
Southern Italy. The plant endnie- the climate 
of London, hut senicely grows. C. Pitchiunni, a 
native of Sind and Afghanistan, and C. cavt/w, a 
native of China ami Japan, both produce excellent 
lihie. The leaves of 2/irina.e argeutm supply the 
material called chip, of which ladies’ hats and 
bonnets of that name ate made. The trunks of 
T. parrijlora , a native of Jamaica, though of 
slender diameter, are said io he veiy suitable for 



Fig, 5. — Sabal (Trithrinax) maiiritiiifonnh. 


piles and marine buildings subject to immersion, 
as they are impervious to tire influence of water, 
and are not attacked by borci- or worms. Sami 
( Tritkrinax ) mauritiaformis, a native of New 
Granada (fig. 5), i- a low-growing hut very hand- 
some palm, not remarkable for any products of 
special utility. 

The Pirita of Venezuela, the Pciripou of Guiana, 
and the Pupunba of the .‘Amazon are the local 
names of one species of palm — Gulhhna speciosa. 
It produces fruits somewhat triangular in shape, 
about the size of an apiicot, and blight reddish 
yellow in colour. They have a peculiar oily flavour, 
and are eaten boiled or roasted, when they lesemble 
chestnuts. They are also giormrl into meal, which 
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is baked in cakes. — The (Meat Macaw tree of tlie 
West Indies [Acrneoiiiia xvlcrot'aipu) is ft native uE 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and the adjacent islands and 
continent. In Ilrazil it is called Mucahnba, and 
in Guiana Mucoyti. The tree grown from 20 to 30 
feet high, with a crown of leaves, each of which 
measures from 10 to 15 feet in length. The fruit 
yields an oil of yellow colour, sweetish taste, and 
] laving the odour Of violets, which is employed hy 
the natives as an emollient for painful alleclinns 
of the joints ; and in Europe it is used in the 
manufacture of toilet soaps. The nuts are capable 
of receiving a high polish, and aie converted by 
the natives and the negroes into ornaments. — The 
Tuemn l’alm ( Adrornri/inn tnntimi), a native of 
the Rio Negro and the Upper Amazon, yields a 
very superior fibre, the cordage from which is 
knitted into hammocks, which are in great demand 
with the JhazilimiH. The Meshy outer covering of 
the fruit is eaten hy the natives. — The Mnrnmiirn 
Palm (A. mnrinni'ini) ptoiluces a \ oiy agreeable 
fruit with the fragrance of musk. Cattle eat the 
fruit with avidity, but evacuate the hard stony 
seeds undigested, In times of scarcity these seeds 
rue carefully collected and used to feed pigs, which 
au: very fond of them, and find no difficulty with 
their powerful teeth and jaws in masticating them. 
— Al/iiluu fttnifent furnishes the whalebone-like 
fibre now so imieh used in Britain for making 
brooms and brushes. The tree attains the height 
of 20 or 30 feet. At (lie base of the leaves, which 
are used for thatching, the fibre known in com- 
merce as Piassnmt Jilnr, J’ura (rnixs, and Monletj 
Grass is produced. It is employed in the countries 
in which it grows to make coarse hut sLiong 
and durable cables, hut ih unlit for any liner 
purpose. Tim fruit is tlm well known C'utjiiiUu 
nut, much used in turnery foi the making of 
knobs to walking-sticks and umbrellas, handles to 
hell-pulls, &o. The nuts are oxtremely hard and 
susceptible of a line polish, and exhibit a beauti- 
fully mottled surface of light and daik brown. 
— The fruit of A. roknnr. yields from its kernel a 
valuable oil called Cuhunc Oil, which is said to 
he superior in quality and to lmrn twice as long 
as the best cocoa-nut oil. It is a native of 
Honduras and the Isthmus of Panama. The 
trunk, which attains the height of about. 40 feet 
and is crowned with leaves some 3(1 feet long, 
yields hy tapping a kind of palm-wine. — The Putm- 
oll of Africa is the product of the fruit of Ji/rrix 
tjuineensix. The tree is cultivated now in the West 
Indies and tropical South America for the sake of 
the oil. It attains a height of 00 to 80 feet, with 
a spreading crown of pinnate leaves, each about 15 
feet long, the footstalks of which are armed with 
stout hooked spines. The llowers hare a strong 
peculiar smell, like anise and chervil in combina- 
tion. The fruit forms a large head, consisting of 
a great number of bright orange-coloured drupes; 
when ripe each drupe lias an oily pulp with a 
stone or kernel in tlie centre, and it is from this 
pulp that the oil is obtained. To extract the oil 
the pulp is lirst bruised to a paste in wooden 
mortars, and is then boiled in water. The oil 
which rises to tlie surface of the water is reddish or 
orange in colour, and lias an agreeable odour of 
violets ; it is allowed to cool, and is then skimmed 
oil'. In warm countries it retains its oily consist- 
ence, but in cooler climates it acquires the solidity 
of butter. It is used by tlie natives universally as 
butter is in Europe. The quantity of palm-oil now 
imported to (treat Britain is enormous. It is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of candles, toilet and 
common soups, and as a lubricant of railway- 
carriage wheels, &c. It is composed of about 
thirty-one parts of stearin and sixty-nine of olein. 
The tree yields from its trunk abundance of palm- 


wine. — The Cuquitu of (’liili is Jubiea sjjcctabilix a 
tree of about 50 feet in height, with a spreading 
crown of leaves. From its trunk a symp is ex " 
tracted, called micl tic paluut, which is much 
esteemed by the Chilians and Europeans in cookery 
in various ways. It is obtained hy cutting down 
the tree and lopping off its crown of leaves, when 
the sap Mows from tlie wound, and is carefully 
collected. By cutting oil' a fresh .slice fiom the 
wound daily, or when the Jlow of sap become-, 
weak, it may be kept flowing for several months ; 
a good tree is said to yield as much as ninety 
gallons of sap, which on being boiled down assumes 
the consistence of treacle. 

Much information on palms anil their products 
will he found in the Hixtomas I’d I mav inn, by 
Martins ; in the Flora Braulienxix, by Drinks' ; 
and A Popular History of Pal tux, by Seeman. 
Bee Aukca, Cocoa-nut, Cii.ui/isrop.s, Date 
Palm, Doom Palm, Ftmtoirs Buu, stanch, s, &c. 

Pallll, a measure of length, originally taken 
from the width of the hand, measured across tlie 
joints of the four lingers. In Britain a palm is, 
somewhat loosely, understood to he the fouitli part 
of mi English foot, oi 3 inches. 

Palm, Jott Ann Philipp, a bookseller of Nurem- 
berg, who lias acquired historic celebrity as a 
victim of Napoleonic tyranny in Germany, was 
horn at Bchorndmf in 17 08. in tlie spiing oi 1800 
a pamphlet entitled Deutschland in s cincr ticfxten 
Ernieitrigung (Germany in its Deepest Humilia- 
tion), which contained some hitter truths concern- 
ing Napoleon and the conduct of the French troops 
in Havana, was sent hy his firm to a bookseller in 
Augsburg in the ordinary course of trade. Tlie 
hook fell into tlie hands of Napoleon's oiliccis; 
they made tlie emperor acquainted witli it. He 
ordered Palm, as tlie publisher, to he arrested, 
tried him hy court-martial, and shot him at 
Brannau, 2(ilii August 1 806. This murder gicatly 
incensed the German people against the French. 

Palma, (1) the capital of tlie island of Majorca 
(q.v.) and of the Balearic. Islands, stands on the 
Bay of Palma, on the south eoiiHt. The cathedral, 
a Gothic edifice (1232-1001), contains tlie tomb of 
King .Jay me 11. of Aragon and a valuable collec- 
tion of church ornaments. The tomb of Raymond 
Luliy (q.v.) is in tlie church of St Fianeis. There 
are, further, a beautiful exchange (1420-40), an 
old Moorish palace, and a lOth-centmy town-hall, 
with pictures. Raima is one of tlie most aristo- 
cratic cities in Europe. Pop. ( 1887) 00, 514. They 
weave silks and woollens, make jewellery, and 
various articles of common use. The port is pro- 
tected hy a mole, and tlie town hy a wall and 
batteries. The commerce reaches a total value of 
about .-01,000,000 per annum. — (2) A town of Sicily, 
14 miles SE. of Girgenti. l’op. 11,702. — (3) The 
name of one of the larger of the Canary Islands 
(q.v.). 

Palma, Jacopo, commonly called Palma 
Y liCCIIIO (i.e. Old Palma), painter of the Venetian 
school, was horn about 1480 at Beiinalta, near 
Bergamo, and died at Venice just about the 
middle of the year 1528. At first working under 
the influence of the Bellinis, lie subsequently 
painted in the spirit and style of Giorgione and 
Titian, and may he placed at tlie head of the 
second class of great Venetian artists. _ Ilis pic- 
tures arc either sacred subjects or portrait groups. 
Of the former the best are a series of Kix figures of 
saints, St Barbara and others, in the church of Si 
Maria Formosa at Venice. The best portrait 
group is three sisters, generally called the ‘Three 
Graces.' — Ilis brother’s grandson, likewise called 
Jacopo (1544 1G28), and nicknamed ll, Giovane 
(tlie Younger), painted religious pictures of greatly 
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inferior merit, though lie modelled hi- style oil 
that of Titian, Palma Veeehio, and Tintoretto. 
Except for eight ycai» in Rome, he spent all lii,- 
life at Venice. 

Palma Cliristi. See Castor-oil Plant. 

Palmblad, Vilhelm Fredrik, a Swedi-h 
historian, was horn 16th December 1783, at Lil- 
je-ted, in East Gothland, wlieie hi- lather held a 
post under the government, studied at Up-ala, and 
became professor of Greek in the same univeisity 
in 18S5. He died 2d September 1852. Amongst 
his works (11111011 deal with geography, history, 
and classical philology) are the Biografsk Lcrikon 
(23 voL. 1835-59) and the historical novel Aurora 
Koniiujanark ( 1817 ). 

Palmcllacese. See Alg.e. 

Palmer (Lat. palmi/cr, ‘a palm-hearer’), pro- 
perly so called, wa- a pilgrim who had performed 
the pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and had 
returned, or was returning home alter the fulfilment 
of his vow. The Palmer- were .-o called from their 
carrying branches of the oriental palm, in token of 
their accomplished expedition. On arriving at 
their home they repaired to the church to return 
thanks to God, and offered the palm to the priest, 
to he placed upon the altar. 

Palmer, Edward Henry, the ‘ Sheikh Abdul- 
lah,’ was born 7th August 1840, at Cambridge, and 
while a schoolboy them picked up Romany (the 
Gyp-ies' tongue), while a clerk in the City Italian 
and French. In 1859 he all but died of con-nmp- 
tion ; in I860 at Cambridge began to devote himself 
to oriental studie- — Ai.ihie, Persian, and Hindu- 
stani; in 1863 obtained a suatship at St John’s; 
and in 1S67, graduating with a third-class in classics, 
was yet elected a Fellow of his college. During 
1SGS-70 he was engaged for the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund in the survey of Sinai, and, with Charles 
Tyrwhitt Drake, of the Desert of the Wanderings, 
acquiring meanwhile a marvellous knowledge of 
the wild Arab tribes. In 1871 he was appointed 
Lord Almoner's professor of Arabic at Cambridge 
(his stipend £10, 10s., augmented next year by 
£250) ; and in 1874 he was also called to the bar. 
So ten years went by of work and play— he was a 
wonderful conjurer — of sorrow, too, and trouble, 
for he lost his tirst wife and got involved in money 
difficulties, till in L8S1 lie turned Loudon journalist, 
writing principally for the Standard. Finally, in 
June 1882, on the eve of Aralii's Egyptian rebellion, 
he was pitched on by government for the perilous 
mission of winning over the Sinai tribes to Britain 
and hindering the destruction of the Suez Caual. 
He made two expeditions — the first his great ride 
from Gaza to Suez (July 15-3L), and the second 
when, starting from Suez with Captain Gill, R.E., 
and Lieutenant Charrington, R.N., he and they on 
August 11 were betrayed and murdered in the 
ravine of Wady Sudr. Eight months later the 
three were buried in St Paul’s. 

Of a score of works by Professor Palmer may be men- 
tioned liia Desert of the Exodus (1871), Arabic Grammar 
(1874), Sony of the Deed (1876), Poems of Behti td Din 
Aohcir (1S76-77), PcrUan-Enylish and English-Pirsian 
Dictionary (1876-83), llaroiui Alrasehid (1SS0), and a 
translation of the Koran (18S0). See his Life by W. 
Eesant (18S3). 

Palmer, Roundell. See Selboene (Loi:d). 

Palmer, Samuel. See Engraving, Vol. IV. 
p. 380. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, Vis- 
count, was born at the family mansion, Broad- 
lands, near Romsey, Hants, 20tli October 1784, and 
belonged to the Irish branch of the ancient English 
family of Temple, taking name from Temple in 
Leicestershire. Sir W. Temple, the diplomatist 
and patron of Swift, was a member of this family, 
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which removed to Ireland about 1601, and which 
wa- ennobled in 1722, when Hemy Temple wa= 
created a peer of lielainl with the (lignitie- of 
Baion Temple and Viscount Palmerston. His 
giand-on, Henry, second Vi-count (1739-1802;. 
was father of the meat niini.-tei. and -upei intended 
his education at Bioadland.-, until lie sent him to 
Hanow. Young Temple in lb00 went to the 
univeisity of Edinlmigli, wheie he attended the 
Septiire- of Dngald Mew art and other piofe— oi~. 
In 1802 lie succeeded hi- father a- thiid Vi-count, 
and in 1803 he matriculated at St John’s College. 
Cambridge. Hi- eminent abiliue- w eie early reeog- 
ni-ed, for he was scarcely of age when the Tiny 
paity in the unher-ity selected him (1800) as 
their candidate to succeed Mr Pitt in the lepre- 
sentation. Lnsuccfc—ful at Cambridge then and 
again in 1S07, he entered parliament in the latter 
year for Newport, in the Lie of Wight, his 
colleague being Aitliui Welle-ley, then Chief- 
secietary foi Ireland. In 1811 lie exchanged New- 
port for" the univei-ity of Cambridge, eujojed the 
distinction of icpiesenting liis alma taaitr for 
twenty yeai-, and only lost hi- seat when he 
became a member of the Giey administration and 
supported the Itefoim Bill. E 01 the la-L two years 
of the umeformed pailiament lie sat for the now- 
extinct hojongh of Bletoliingly. At the lir-t election 
after the Iieloim Act lie was letuuied foi South 
Hamp-hiie, hut lo-t his -eat at the geneiat election 
of 1835. He immediately afterward- found a seat 
for the borough of Tiv ei ton. 

Having traced his repi esentative, we now turn 
to his official career. Palmerston entered life a- a 
member of the Tory party, and accepted tire office 
of Junior Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary at 
War (without a seat in the cabinet) in 1809. This 
office he held during the successive governments of 
Mr Perceval, the Earl of Liverpool, Mr Canning, 
Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington— a 
period extending from 1809 to 1828. Tlieie was 
ample scope at the War Office for Palmeiston’s 
administrative talents and activity. The military 
sy-tein swarmed with abuses, ami the labour 
thrown upon the Secietary at War during the 
Peninsular campaigns was prodigious. In 1816 an 
attempt was made to a-sa-sinate Palmerston by an 
insane army-lieutenant, named Davis, who tired 
a pistol at him as he was entering the Horse 
Guaids; the bullet, however, only inflicted a 
slight wound. Palmeiston early attached him-elf 
to the Canning section of the Liverpool administra- 
tion, and lie accepted a scat in the cabinet of 
Mr Canning. His official connection with the 
Tory party ceased in 1828, when the ' Great 
Duke’ insisted on accepting Mr Huskisson's 
resignation, which w-as followed by Palmerston’s 
retirement. The Duke’s government was swept 
away in the reform flood of 1S30; and Earl Grey, 
who" became prime-minister, offered the seals of 
the Foreign Office to Palmerston. The European 
horizon wa- so disturbed at this crisis that a gieab 
political authority declared that if an angel from 
heaven were in the Foreign Office he could not 
preserve peace for three months. Palmeiston 
falsified the piediction. Louis-Philippe then filled 
the throne of France : and for the first time on 
recoul England and France acted in concert, and 
without jealousy, under Palmerston’s foreign 
ministry. He took a leading part in securing the 
independence of Belginm, in establishing the 
thrones of Queen Isabella of Spain and Queen 
Maria of Portugal on a constitutional basis, in 
endeavouring, in alliance with Austria and Turkey, 
to check Russian influence in the East, and in 
the war with Mehemet AIL In 1S41 Palmerston 
went out of office with the Whigs on the question 
of free trade in corn ; hut on their return in 1846 
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ho resumed the seals of the Foreign Office. His 
second foreign administration furnished vaiious 
subjects of hostile paity criticism, among which 
may he mentioned the civil war in Switzerland, 
the' Spanish marriages (see Guizot), the European 
revolutions in 1 848, the rupture of diplomatic lela- 
tions between Spain and Great Britain, and finally, 
the all'air of Don Paoilico (a Gibraltar Jew living 
in Athens, who claimed the privileges of a British 
subject), and the consequent quarrel with Greece. 
His strenuous self-asserting character, his brusque 
speech, his frequently hasty interferences in foreign 
affairs, were little calculated to conciliate oppo- 
nents at home, and secured him many enemies 
abroad-— the name ‘ Firebrand Palmerston ’ still 
clinging to him on the Continent. A vote of 
censure on the foreign policy of the government 
was in 1850 carried in too House of Lords on the 
motion of Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby). 
A counter-resolution , appioving the foroign policy 
of the government, was thereupon moved by Mr 
Roebuck in the Lower House. The debate lasted 
four nights, In a speech of live hours’ duration— 
1 that speech,’ said Sir Robert Peel, ‘which made 
us all so proud of him 1 — Palmerston entered upon 
a manly and dignified vindication of his foreign 
policy ; and Mr Roebuck’s motion was carried by 
a majority of forty-hix. 

In December 1851 the public were startled 
at the news that Palmerston was no longer a 
member of the ltusHell cabinet. Ho had expressed 
(o the French ambassador in London Iris appro- 
bation of the coup d'ttat of Louis Napoleon, 
without consulting either the premier or the 
Queen ; and, as explanations wore refused, Lord 
John Russell advised his resignation. Palmer- 
ston, in the general opinion, was ‘smashed;’ hut 
he soon got his ‘ tit for tat ; ’ for in the following 
February, soon after the meeting of parliament, he 
avenged himself by shattering the Russell adminis- 
tration to pieces on a comparatively trilling ques- 
tion— a Militia Bill. lie refused an offer from the 
Earl of Derby to join the government which lie 
was commissioned to form, but accepted the post 
of Home Secretary in the coalition administration 
of the Earl of Aberdeen in 1852. Tlie fall of this 
coalition government in Lhe winter of 1854-55, on 
Mr Roebuck’s motion for a Sebastopol committee, 
placed Palmerston in his seventy- first year in the 
position of prime-minister, to which ho was unani- 
mously called by the voice of the nation ; in his 
own phrase he was ‘ the inevitable. ’ He vigorously 
prosecuted the Russian war ruiLil Sebastopol was 
taken, and peace was made. Ilis government was 
defeated in March 1857 on Mr Cobden’a motion 
condemnatory of the Chinese war. Palmerston 
appealed to the country, and met the House of 
Commons with a largely increased majority. But 
liis administration fell in February 18S8, over the 
Conspiracy Bill, intended to protect the Fiencli 
emperor against the machinations of plotting 
refugees. A short Conservative administration 
followed; hut in June 1859 Palmerston was again 
called to the post of First Lord of the Treasury, 
which ho continued to fill up to his death, the 
chief events of this premiership being the American 
civil war (with its Trent and Alabama incidents), 
Napoleon’s war with Austria, and the Austio- 
Prussian war with Denmark. Ilis last great 
speech was his defence of the policy of his govern- 
ment, doliveied in July 1804, in leply to the attack 
of Mr Disraeli. He died at his country seat, 
Brocket! Hall, 1.8th October 1805, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Both his titles became 
extinct with him. 

It was his ambition to he considered the minister 
of a nation rather than the minister of a political 
party ; and his opponents have been constrained to 


admit that he held office with moie general accept- 
ance than any English minister since the time of 
the great Lord Chatham. As an orator lie was 
usually homely and unpretending, hut always 
sensible and practical. He was a dexterous 
tactician, of lirepressible spirit, and a leady 
witty, and often brilliant debater. He was popular 
as a minister, because he was thoroughly English in 
his ends and aims. Even his r ohust health, off-hand 
manner, manly and usual jaunty hearing, and physi- 
cal vigour weie elements of his popularity, because 
they were regarded as a glorification of the English 
sports, which be was never ashamed to patronise, 
lledesiied nothing so ardently as to promote the 
prosperity, influence, and grandeur of Great 
Britain, and his national character and national 
spirit were thoroughly appreciated by his country- 
men. 

Set) Life of Palmerston, by Lord Dulling ( 3 vols. 1S70) 
continued by Evelyn Ashley (2 vols. 1879) ; and smaller 
works by Anthony Trollope (1882), Lloyd Sandeis 
(1888), and the Marquis of Lome (1891). 

Palmerston. Bee Port Darwin. 

Palmer-worm, a name given In many large 
kinds of grub, the larva: of coleopterous insects, 
destructive to various vegetable substances. 

Palmetto-leaves, the leaves of the Palmyra 
palm (see Palm, p. 723), imported into Europe "for 
the manufacture of hats and nrats. For the palm 
known as Palmetto, see Palm, p. 720. 

Palmieri, Luigi, meteorologist, bom 22d 
April 1807, taught mathematics in several lycenms, 
became in 1847 professor at Naples, and hr 1S34 
director of the observatory on Vesuvius. He has 
invented many motoorologieal instruments, and 
written several works oir volcanoes ami seismology. 

Palmipedes, also called Natatores, or 
Swimmers, the web-footed birds, in some classi- 
fications an order of Birds (q.v.). 

Palmistry, or Chiromancy (Or. chair, ‘the 
hand, and imuiiilc, ‘divination’), is tiro art of 
‘reading tiro palm’ — the art which professes to. 
discover the temperament and character of airy one, 
as well as the past and future events of his life, 
from an examination of the pain i of his hand, and 
of tiro linos traced upon it. As a considerable body 
of voiy complicated rules and directions have been 
laid down by authorities, ancient and modern, to 
enable the student to read the palm, palmistry 
claims to he regarded as a ‘ science,’ or at least as 
a branch of an interpretative science of the hand in 
general, to which tlie name Chirosophy has been 
given. The other branch of this general science 
has been called Cluroynomy , and is concerned 
with tire interpretation of tire form and character 
of the hand and fingers, while Chiromancy tieats 
of the palm only (see Divination). 

As an art palmistry appeal's to be of great 
antiquity. Mr Neslield, in his Report on tlie caste 
system in tlie North-west Provinces and Oudlr 
(18S5), tolls us that there is a caste of Brahmans, 
called Joshi, who profess the art of fortune-telling 
by means of marks on the palms of the hands, the 
face, and the body generally; and who seem to 
have practised if from remote times. Palmistry 
lias an ancient literature of ils own in India; the 
ancient Samudriki appears to have had _ some 
acquaintance with loiters, but the Joshi, his 
modem representative, is quito illiterate, though 
lie generally carries about with him a manual of 
palmistry, oE whose contents lie knows nothing. 
Them aie also a number of wandeiing outcasts m 
India who tell fortunes by palmistry. 

That palmistry was to some extent at least 
known to tlie ancient Greeks we have evidence 
in the writings of the Stagirits himself. In his 
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Hist. Aunaalinm Aristotle observes (i. 15) that 
long lived peisons have one or two lines which 
extend tlnmigli the whole hand; shnit lived per- 
sons have two line-, not extending through the whole 
hand. Other lefeienees to this subject occur in the 
doubtful works, the Prohleniata and the Plitjsiog- 
itoiinha, attributed to him. Pliny, too, in liis 
Natural History (xi. 114) directly averts that 
Aristotle regarded numerous broken lines in the 
palm of the hand as a prognostic of short life. 

Of the cultivation of palmistry among tire Romans 
there is little evidence; but Juvenal, in showing 
up tire curiosity of women and their lore of prying 
irrto forbidden mysteries, describes tire woman of 
fashion as consulting eagerly Chaldean astrologers 
and other diviners, while the middle-class woman 
1 fronlemrpie manumrpre pnebebit vati’ (Snt. vi. 
5S1). In the 2d century Arternidoius of Ephesus, 
the author of a work on the interpretation of 
dreams, is said to hare devoted a whole treatise 
to tire subject, which, however, is not extant. 

in writers of the middle ages there is much 
reference to the subject, and the names of Para- 
celsus, Allrertus Magnus, and Cardanrrs have been 
associated with it. Hut the most important work 
on chiromancy belonging to this pet tod seems to 
he Die ICvnst Cfromantia, of Johann Hattlieh, 
which was printed at Augsbmg in 1475. lit tiie 
16th century w r e find several treatises on the sub- 
ject, of which the most important seem to he those 
of Johann. Indagine, and of Baithelemy Codes 1 de 
Bouloigne,' doctor uf natural philosophy and of 
nredicitie. The former has been Englished by Fabian 
“Wither (London, 1651 ). In the end of the IStji cen- 
tnry palmistry found an important exponent in the 
celebrated Marie Anne Lenovnraud (1772-1843), 
who in her Souvenirs Prvphiticjues il’unc Sibglle 
( 1S14) foretold the downfall of Napoleon. The 
chief authorities on palmistry in recent times are 
two Frenchmen — M. le Capitaine DArpentiguy, 
and M. Adrien Desbarrolles ; and it is on their 
works that modern English hooks on the subject 
are chiefly founded. D'Aipentigny has expounded 
principally chirognomy, or that branch of the 
Interpretative science of the hand which treats of 
the general form of tire hand and fingers. The 
observation of tire fingers and joints of the hand is 
sprite as important to the cliiromant as that of tire 
palm itself : hut we must refer for D’Arpentigny’s 
system to the works cited below. The thumb is 
generally regarded as ehivognnnrically the most 
important part of the hand. The lust, or upper 
phalange uf the thumb, when well developed, shows 
the presence of will and decision of character; the 
.second, according to its development, indicates 
more or less logical power ( see A and B in diagram ). 
“What lrastn he considered by the chiromant proper 
is tire 1 mounts ’ of the hand, with the marks on 
them, and the lines in tire palm. The ‘ mounts ’ 
are tire elevations at the base of the fingers and 
thumb and in tire ‘ percussion ’ of the hand — i.e. the 
side of the palm which extends from the root of the 
little linger to the wrist ■. it is so called because it 
is used in striking. They are seven in number, anil 
are named front the planets, by the signs of which 
they are also known — viz. J for Venus, If for 
•Jupiter, “h for Saturn, © Apollo, g Mercury, J 
I Mars, ([ the Moon (see diagram). When well 
■developed the mounts indicate the possession of 
the quality associated with the respective planets — 
■e.g. Jupiter developed denotes pride and ambition ; 
Saturn, fatality ; Apollo, art or riches ; Mercury, 
science or nit ; Mars, courage or cruelty ; Venus, 
love and melody ; the Moon, folly or imagination. 
But the effect of a greatly developed mount may be 
modified by the lines in the palm or lry other signs. 

There are four principal lines— viz. the line of 
life, which surrounds the thumb, and which, if long, 


indicates a long life ; the line of head, the line of 
heart, and the rascette or the bracelets. The-e 
last (the bracelets), if well marked, strengthen the 
effect of the line of life, each bracelet indicating 
thirty years of life. The line of heart (the liacti . 
niensalis of ancient chiromancy), if long, clear cut, 
and well coloured, denotes an atlectionate and de- 
voted character ; and the nearer the line stietchea 
to Jupiter the better the diameter. If the line 
end in a fork, so much the liettr-r. In actors and 
mimics this line ascends the mount of Mercury. 



A, mil; B, logic ; C, mount ot Venus ; D, mount of Jupiter; 
E. mount of Saturn ; F, mount f f Apollo ; G, mount of Mer- 
cury ; H, mount of Mats ; I, mount of the Moon ; K, the 
rasrette: a, a, line of life; h, i, line uf lead; (, c, line of 
Inart; d, cl, line of Saturn or fate; f, t, line of liver or 
health; /, f, line of Apollo or fortune; g, g, the pmlle (if 
Yum-. ; it, the qnathariple ; m, rii, m, bracelets of life. 

A good line of head— i.e. a clear-cut, long, unbroken 
line— indicates the presence of superior intellectual 
qualities. If the line stieteli to the mount of the 
Moon, it indicates imagination. A winding head- 
line shown folly and indecision of cliaiacter; a 
linked line (like a chain) denotes want of con- 
eentiation. The other lines (which are not present 
in all hands) are the line of Saturn or fate {cl, cl), 
the line of Apollo (/,/), the line of liver or health 
( e, c ), and the line of Venus ( g, g ). A lon<r, clear-cut 
line of Saturn (see diagram ) foretells a happy and 
prosperous life, breaks or windings in the line fore- 
tell misfortunes or obstacles ; a good line of Apollo 
shows that its owner will he successful in art ; a 
good liver-line promises a long and healthy life; 
while the Venus line ( Cingulum Veneris), when 
present, indicates a character very liable to be 
influenced by the passion of love. Marks on the 
mounts or lines, such as stais, erodes, &c., have 
their respective significations. A good open ■-pace 
between the lines of head and heart (the quad- 
rangle) indicates a generous and noble disposition, 
while a very nanow space in the quadrangle is 
a sign of avarice and egotism. 

The best handbooks are 8. D’Arpentigny, La Chirog- 
iiotm'e (Paris, 1843) ; A Desbarrolles, Les Mystercs de la 
Main ( 1859 ), and his Btvelations Completes ( 1874 ) ; Beam- 
ish, The Psyckonomy of the Hand (1805) ; A. E. Craig, The 
Boob of the Hand (1867) ; H. Frith and E. Heron Allen, 
Chiromancy, or the Science of Palmistry (18S3) ; Heron 
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Allen, Manual of Chrirosophy (1885); L. Cotton, Palm- 
istry and its Practical Uses (1890). 

I’allllitili. See Pats. 

Palm-oil. See Palm, anil Oils. 

I’allll Sunday (Lat. Dominica Pahnarum, or 
Dom. in or ad Palmas), tlie Sunday before Easter, 
is so called from the custom of blessing branches 
of the palm-tree, or of other trees substituted in 
those countries in which palm cannot be procured, 
and of carrying the blessed brandies in piocession, 
in commemoration of the triumphal entry of our 
Lord into Jerusalem. The date of the origin of 
this custom is uncertain ; the procession cannot be 
traced back beyond the 8th century, though the 
name Palm Sunday is found two or three centuries 
earlier. The Gieeks appear to have adopted the 
festival long holme the Latins ; their procession is 
at matins. In the Roman Catholic Church the 
celebrant blesses tho blanches before the mass, 
and they are then distributed to the peoplo; the 
clergy in procession pass out of the church, the 
doois are closed, and the ancient hymn known in 
English as ‘All glory, laud, and honour’ is sung 
by the choir within and those without, until, on 
the snh-deacon’s knocking at the door, it is again 
thrown open, and the procession re-enters. During 
the singing of Llie Passion in tho solemn mass 
which ensues, the congregation hold the palm- 
brunch in their hands, and at the conclusion of 
the morvico it is carried homo to their respective 
houses, where it is preserved during the year. 
Afterwards it is burned, and the ashes employed, 
as a rule, for Ash-Weduesday. At Rome the pope 
himself distributes tho palm blanches to all the 
churches of tho city. In Moscow until 1700, 
and in parts of Germany until the beginning of 
the 19th century, a woiidcn image of an ass was 
led about the sheets, followed by the people hear- 
ing the consecrated branches. 

Palm-lree. See Palm. 

Palmyra, ill ancient times, from about 100 
A.D. to tho l'tth century, lnoie especially in the 
2d and 3d centuries, a wealthy and magnificent 


city of northern Syria, situated in an oasis on 
the northern edgo of the Arabian desert, about 
150 miles NE. of Damascus and nearly midway 
between that city and the Euphrates. Tiie Semitic 
name was Tadmor, Palmyra (= ‘city of palms’) 
being the Greek and Latin equivalent. According 
to the old tiadition, it was founded by Solomon. 
Tliore is stronger probability that it was an 


Arabic settlement, planted at a spot that 
formed a convenient station on the great caravan 
route between the Persian Gulf and the Mediter- 
ranean. At all events, after the decline of Petra 
(q.v. ; also Nabataeans) in 105 a.d., Palmyra 
took its place as the chief commercial centre in 
northern Arabia. Its merchant aristocracy reaped 
great advantage from the long-proti acted wars 
between Rome and PaTihia by acknowledging the 
supremacy of Rome. From both Hadrian and 
Septimius Soveius it received special favours and 
privileges. One of its chiefs, Odsenatlius, husband 
of the more famous Zenobia (q.v.), extended his 
power ovei most of the adjoining countries, hom 
Egypt to Asia Minor. Aurelian at length crushed 
in 272 the attempt of tho Palmyrenes to found an 
independent empire. After the Roman empire 
became Christian Palmyra rvas made a bishopric. 
When the Moslems conquered Syria Palmyra also 
submitted to thorn. From the 15th century it 
began to sink into decay, along with the rest of 
tho Orient. Magnificent remains of the ancient 
city still exist, chief among them being the great 
temple of the Sun ( or Baal ) ; the groat colonnade, 
nearly a mile long, and consisting originally of some 
1500 Corinthian columns ; and sepulchral towem, 
overlooking the city. The ancient Palmyrenes, 
besides conducting and controlling the caravan 
trade across the desert, extracted salt, tanned 
leather, and worked in gold and silver. 

See Wood, Bouvorie, and Dawkins, Ituins of Palmyra 
(1753); Suili', Uckai m (ler Aaiatisah.cn 'Purled (1875); 
and the account of Frinco Abamelek-Lasaroff of bis ex- 
ploiations (in Russian, 1885). 

Palmyra Wood, properly tho wood of the 
Palmyra palm (see Palm, p 723); but the name 
is generally used for all kinds of palm-tree wood 
imported iiito Britain ; much of which is the wood 
of the cocoa-nut palm, Cocos nuoifom, and the allied 
species O. plmmsit. 

PahU Hills, a range of Southern India, 
linking the southern exlioinilios of the Eastern 
and Western Glntta ; average height of the higher 
ridge, 7090 ieot. The climate of tho Palni Hills is 
singularly pleasant and equable, 
many preferring tho sanatorium of 
Kodaikanal to Ootaeamuud. 

Pillo Alto, 30 miles from San 
Francisco, the seat of a university 
founded at a cost of upwards of 
1815,000,000 by Senator Leland Stan- 
ford. The institution is to provide, 
entirely gratis, education from the 
Kindergarten stage to the most 
advanced instruction that human 
teachers can supply ; and all the 
pupils are to board on the premises, 
at the smallest possible charge. 

Palolo [Ptdolo Hindis), an edible 
annelid, allied to the Lug-worm, ex- 
tremely abundant at certain seasons 
in the sea above and near the coral- 
reefs which surround many of the 
Polynesian Islands. The body is 
cylindrical, slightly tapering at both 
ends, divided into nearly equal joints, 
each joint with a small tuft of gills 
on each side. In thickness the palolo 
resembles a very lino straw ; in 
length it varies from 9 to 18 inches. These an- 
nelids make their appearance in groat multitudes, 
appaiently rising out of the coral-reefs, and with a 
periodical regularity which is very remarkable. 
They are eagerly sought after by the islanders, 
who are on the watch for their appearance, and 
go out in canoes before sunrise to take them by 
means of nets ; hut they often occur in such 
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mnnbeia that the water seems to he full of them, 
and they may he grasped by handfuls. After sun- 
rise the creatures break 


into pieces and the shoals 
are not seen till the next 
period, which seems to 
have a definite relation 
to the lunar time ; the 
two stated periods being 
in October and again in 
November. 

Palos, a small Span- 
ish port at the month of 
the Rio Tinto, and 5 
miles SE. of Huelva. 
Once an important place, 
fiom whence Columbus 
started on bis great voy- 
age, it lias now sunk to 
a village of 1200 inhabit- 
ants. 

Palpitation is the 

tenu used of the condi- 
tion in which a person 
becomes painfully awaie 
a, Palolo virtths, half natural of the beating of bis own 
size; 6, c, anterior and pos- heart. This occasionally 
tenor extremities (inag.). happens even when the 
heart’s action is appar- 
ently quite natural ; but much more generally the 
pulsations are found to be greatly increased in 
force, and in most cases in frequency as well. It 
may be either functional or a symptom of organic 
disease of the heart. Here we sfia.ll merely consider 
it as a functional disorder. Although it may he 
peisistent, it far more frequently comes on in 
paroxysms, which usually terminate within half 
an hour, leeuning afterwaids quite irregularly, 
sometimes daily or several times a day, and some- 
times not till after a long interval. The attack 
often comes on under some mental or physical 
excitement, but sometimes when the patient is 
quite composed, or even asleep. If the paioxysm 
is a severe one the heart feels as if bounding up- 
wards into the throat ; and there is a sensation of 
oppression over the cardiac region, with hurried or 
difficult respiration. Excluding organic disease', 
the causes of this all'ection are either (1) an 
almoinially excitable condition of the nerves of the 
heart, or (2) an unhealthy condition of the blood. 

(1) Amongst the causes of disturbed innervation 
may be especially noticed the abuse of tea ( especially 
green tea), coffee, spirits, and tobacco. Any irrita- 
tion of the stomach and intestinal canal may be 
reflected to the heart ; and hence palpitation may 
frequently' be traced to flatulence, undue acid- 
ity', and intestinal worms, especially tapeworms. 
Every thing that causes pressure on the lieai t, such 
as tight-lacing, abdominal dropsy, or an enlaiged 
uterus, is also liable to occasion this affection. 

(2) If the blood is abnormally rich and stimulat- 
ing it may give rise to palpitation, .as in Plethora 
(q.v. ); hut the opposite condition, known as 
Antenna (q.v.), is a much more common cause of 
this affection. In anosmia the blood is watery and 
deficient in fibrine, and (far more) in red colour- 
ing matter; and, being thus in an unnatural state, 
it acts as an unnatural stimulant, and induces fre- 
quent and abnormally strong pulsations. 

The age at which palpitation most usually comes 
on is from fifteen to twenty-five ; and the affection 
— especially if it arise from amemia— is very much 
more common in the female than in the male sex. 

The treatment of palpitation must entirely depend 
upon its cause. The use of all nervous stimulants 
(tea, coffee, alcohol, and tobacco) should be sus- 
pended or abandoned. If the patient is clearly 



plethoric, with a full strong puKe, he should take 
saline cathartic.', and live upon comparatively low 
diet (including little animal food) until this con- 
dition i-> lemoved. When, on the other hand, the 
palpitation is due to an amende condition, the 
renredie' are preparations of iion, aloetic purgatives, 
an abundance of animal food, bitter ale, the cold 
shower-bath, and moderate exercise. 

Palsy. Hee Paralysis. 

Paltock, Robert, boin in London apparently 
in 1699, and educated at St Paul's School, was 
bred to the law, and while in Clement's Inn 
secured his title to remembrance by writing the 
vondious tale of Peter Willcins, a Cornish Man, 
published anonymously in 1750, and often re- 
printed. The authorship, known to some in 1802, 
remained generally a mysteiy till 1835, and first 
appeared on the title-page in 1S39. Paltock died 
20tli March 1767. See the preface to A. H. 
Ballons edition of Peter Wilkins (2 vols. 18S4), 
and Athena ton, August 1SS4 to February 18S5. 

Paludaii-MUlIer, Fredep.ik, Danish poet, 
horn at Kjerteminde in Funen, on 7th February 
1809, led a quiet, uneventful life, and died at 
Copenhagen on 29th December 1S76. Whilst still 
a student at the university in that city he gained 
the ear of the public with a play, Lore at Court 
(1832); a poem, The Dancer (1833); and a lyric 
drama, Ahioc mal Psyche (1S34; 8th ed. 18S3)— all 
three decidedly lomantic in temper, the second 
especially showing Byronic influence. But Ids 
fame lests on Adam Homo (3 vols. 1S41-49 ; 7th 
ed. 1SS5), a humorous, didactic poem, full of 
deep and suggestive thought, with no small share 
of satiric wit and irony, and strong realistic touches, 
and of the mo-,t finished literary workmanship ; on 
Kalanus (1854), a contrast between Alexander the 
Gieat and the Indian sage Ivalanus, as representa- 
tives of Greek culture and Hindu religion, a work 
written in the loftiest spirit of idealism ; and on 
Adonis ( 1S74), an exquisitely finished little mytho- 
logical poem. Along with ‘ 'Kalanus he published 
the poems Paradise, Abel’s Death, Cain, A/iasuerus, 
and Benedict of Nursia; and lie wrote also two 
prose romances, The Source of Youth (1865) and 
Ivor Li/kle’s History (3 vols. 1S66-73). His poeti- 
cal works were published in 8 vols. in 187S-79. 
See Georg Brandes, Danske Digtae (1877). 

Pamir' (‘roof of the world’), the nucleus of 
the central Asian highland system, is a lofty 
plateau-region, with a mean elevation of 13,000 
feet, uniting the western teiminations of the Him- 
alaya and the Tian-Slian Mountains, and both with 
the Hindu- Kush. It is traversed by mountain-ridges 
that rise from 4000 to 5000 feet aCove the plateaus, 
and the culminating points attain in some cases 
25,500 feet above sea-level. Between these ridges 
aie a series of broad valleys, to which the generic 
name ‘pamir’ is given. On the west side this 
plateau-region sinks rapidly in terraces to the 
deserts of Turkestan. These lofty plateaus are 
exposed to great extremes of heat ami cold, and 
aie visited by terrible snow and sand storms. 
Nevertheless the Kirghiz drive up their Hocks and 
herds for summer pasture, and from time imme- 
morial traders have crossed them along celebrated 
routes. It was crossed by the famous Marco Polo 
on his journey to the court of Kublai Khan. 
Animal and bird life is plentiful, the moufflon 
having its home there. There are numerous rivers 
and lakes, some of the latter of great size, as 
Karakul, 120 sq. m., and Shivakul, 100 sq. m. See 
Geiger, Die Pamirgebicte (1837). 

Pamlico Sound, a shallow body of water, 
some 75 by 10 to 25 miles, on the coast of North 
Carolina, separated from the ocean by long, narrow 
islands of sand, with nanovv passages. 
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Pampas ( Qmchua, ‘ plains ’) is a term properly 
confined Lo the immense treeless plains of tlie 
Aigentine Republic, which lise, ahnosti imper- 
ceptibly, in a series of terraces from the coast to 
the base of the Cordilleras. Extending some 2000 
by 500 miles, they differ greatly in various districts. 
The north-eastern portion, in tlie Parana basin, is 
one of the most fertile regions in the republic ; and 
stretching from this through Buenos Ayres and the 
south of Cordova and Santa Ee is the rich grassy 
painpa-laml proper, supporting great herds of cattle, 
horses, and sheep. The rest is for the most part 
waterless and sterile. The soil, which is a diluvium 
composed of sandy clay, and abounds in the bones 
of extinct mammals, is more or less impregnated 
with salt, especially in tlie west, where strips of 
■desert, known as travesias, are numerous. Within 
recent years great tracts of pasture have heon con- 
verted into farm-laud, hub stock-raising is still the 
most impmtant industry. The half-white herds- 
men are called Gauohos (q.v,). — The name Pampas 
is also given to tlie level districts of Peru, where 
those of the Sacramento occupy an area estimated 
at ISO, 000 sq. m., covered with primeval forest. 

Pampas Grass ( ( iyncn'iim argcntcicm ), a grass 
which covers the pampas of South America. A 
noble grass now well known in British gardens as an 
ornamental plant, it is quite hardy, and its tufts 
have a splendid appearance. The leaves aie 6 or 8 
feet long, the ends arching giacofnlly over; the 



flowering .stoma 10 to 14 foot high; the panicles of 
flowers silvery white, and from 18 inches to 2 feet 
long. The male and female flowers are on separate 
plants ; the .spike lots two-flowered, one floret 
stalked, and the other sessile; the palcio of the 
female florets elongated, awn-shaped, and woolly. 
The herbage is too coarse to he of value. Tlie 
plant is now cultivated at Goleta, California, for 
the sake of its plumes, which arc vended by florists 
for room decoration. Their culture and prepara- 
tion for market form a considerable industry. — 
Another species of tlie same genus, G. mcehuruidcs, 
a Brazilian grass, yields n considerable quantity of 
•sugar. — A decoction of the root of G, parvijloriuu 
is used in Brazil to strengthen the hair. 

Pampas Mare. See Viscaoiia. 

Pampcluna, or Pamplona, a fortified city of 
northern Spain, stands on a tributary of the Ebro, 
111 miles by rail NW. of Zaragoza (Saragossa) 
and 50 S, by W. of Bayonne in Prance. It has a 
citadel (a copy of that of Antwerp), a Gothic catlie- 


dial (1397), a viceiegal palace, a fine aqueduct, and 
some manufactures. It was called by the ancients 
Pompciopolis , because built by Ponipeyin 68 Do 
it was taken by the Gotlis in 466, by tlm Franks in 
542, and by Charlemagne in 77S. Prom 907 it was 
the capital of Navarre. The town was seized by 
the Ereueb in 1808, but captured by Wellington in 
1813. It again capitulated to the French in 1823. 
In the Cavlist wavs, it was held by Queen Christina's 
adherents fiom 1836 to 1840, and in 1873-76 it was 
vainly attacked several times by the Carli.sts Pon 
25,030. *' 

Pamphlet, defined by Dr Johnson, himself an 
occasional writer of pamphlets, as ‘ a small book- 
properly a book sold unbound and only stitched ’ 
and by him derived fiom the French par un filet, 
‘by a tliioad.’ Skeat, rejecting other conjectural 
derivations, prefers to take tlie word from the 
name of Paniphila , a lsL-centmy historian, writer 
of small books. French and Gormans use the 
wind ‘pamphlet’ as an English importation and 
in itH English acceptation. TIoceleve applies the 
nam apamflct oi pamphilat in 1411 to his rather Ion" 
poem Do lie gi mine Principum ; and Caxton pi in ted 
numerous pamijlatts, hut the word hail not then 
the restricted Henso it has come to hear. Any 
kind of matter, even metrical, may be published 
‘in pamphlet form;’ but the term ‘pamphlet’ 
is now ordinarily applied to brief publications 
which as controversial are distinguished from 
ballailH, narratives, folk-taleH, chaphooks, or ex- 
pository tracts. Even as thus limited, pamphlets 
include innumerable types and varieties — im- 
passioned pleading lor God’s truth against an un- 
godly generation ; the strenuous defence of a just 
cause imperilled by tyranny or fickle majorities; 
tlm mutual recriminations of irate scholars ; the 
personal grievances of misunderstood and unrecog- 
nised inventors; tlie querulous polemics of ciiele- 
squaiers, carth-llatteners, and other faddists; de- 
nunciations of iniquitous railway schemes or ruinous 
municipal undertakings ; and the anonymous anil 
BcmriloiiK lampoons of personal malice niid revenge. 

1 Pamphleteer,’ according to Johnson ‘a scribbler 
of small hooks,’ suggests associations with anony- 
mous spite or venal hack-work. Religious con- 
vulsions and political crises produce both the higher 
and the meaner sorts : wherever, especially since 
the invention of printing, people have felt strongly 
and bitterly, or whenever hide-hound dootrinaiics 
have fell, convinced the country was going to the 
dogs, pamphlets have appeared. ( (reeks and Romans 
were no sliangeis to this kind of literature; mediae- 
val controversies were fought out in this way ; and 
the humanists and reformers (Ilutten and Luther, 
for example) did much effectives work by means of 
pamphlets. Buchanan's Chamwlcon and Knox’s 
Blast against the Monstrous Regiment of Women 
woro remarkable productions in this category. 
Amongst famous pamphlets have been reckoned 
Milton’s Arcopagitica , Killing no Murder, the 
Marprclato series, Defoe’s Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters, Whatoly’s Historic Doubts. The Deist 
controversy took largely the pamphlet form. Tom 
Paine’s Common Sense bad much influence on the 
American Revolution. Tlie French Revolution was 
heralded, accompanied, and followed by h warms of 
pamphlets of all kinds. Wordsworth, most placid 
of poets, denounced the Convention of Cintra in a 
powerful pamphlet; Shelley’s Necessity of Atheism 
led to his expulsion from Oxford. The exchange of 
pamphlets between Newman and Kingsley attracted 
the attention of all England. Chartism and thelte- 
fomiBill, Protestantism versus Catholicism and the 
Tractarians, Dissent versus the Church, the Sabbath 
Question, National Defence (as in Duma JEuropa’s 
School and its successors), Anti-opium, Anti-liquor, 
Anti-vaecination, Anti- vivisection. Fair Trade and 
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Free Trade, the ‘ C. D.’ Acts, Socialism, have been 
veiy fieelv anil fully illustrated in innumerable 
booklets which seek their succe-s rather in their 
direct appeal to the multitude through a wide and 
cheap circulation, than by addressing themselves 
to the cultured few with exhaustive logic or the 
graces of style. But articles in the magazines and 
letteis to the newspapers bare largely 'Upei-eded 
pamphleteering. 

Paiuphylia, anciently a country on the south 
coast of Asia Minor (q.v.), between Lycia and Cili- 
cia. The inhabitants — a mixed race of aborigines, 
Cilieians, and Greek colonists— spoke a language 
the basis of which probably was Greek, but which 
was disfigined and corrupted by tire infusion of 
barbaric elements. See Dr Lanekorowski, Die 
Stacltc Pcunphyliens und Pisidiens ( 1890 ct &eq.). 

Pan, among the Greeks, a divinity of pastures, 
forests, and flocks, usually described as a son of 
Heimes. His worship originated in Arcadia, hut 
spread gradually over tire rest of Greece, although 
it did not reach Athens until after Marathon. Pan 
is represented as having horns, a goat’s heard, a 
crooked nose, pointed ears, a tail, and goat’s feet. 
Sometimes he appeared to travellers, startling them 
with sudden fear, whence a sudden fright was 
called a panic fear. During the heat of the day he 
used to sleep in the shady woods, and was exceed- 
ingly wroth if iris slumber was disturbed by the 
halloo of the hunters, He was the patron of all 
persons occupied in the care of cattle and of Lees, 
in hunting and in fishing. He is also represented 
as fond of music, and of dancin" with the forest 
nymphs, and as the inventor of the syrinx or Pan- 
dean pipes. Cows, goats, lambs, milk, honey, and 
new wine were offered to him. Tire fir-tree was 
sacred to him, and Ire hail sanctuaries and temples 
in various parts of Arcadia, at Trcezene, at Sieyon, 
at Athens, Ac. The Homans identitieil the Greek 
Pan with their own god Faunus. Plutarch (Be 
Orae. Dcfectu) is the first to tell tire story that iit 
the reign of Tiberius one Thaunts a pilot, when 
steering near tire islands of Pax.e, was commanded 
by a loud voice to proclaim that * the great Pan is 
dead.’ As .soon as he had reached Palodes lie cried 
the news aloud from the poop of iris ship, where- 
upon was heard a great noise of lamentation, as of 
nature itself expressing its grief. Tire coincidence 
of this story with the biitli or the crucifixion of 
Christ gave occasion to an explanation that it 
marked the end of the old world and the beginning 
of the new w hen the old oracles became dumb. 
Rabelais has the story, there is a well-known 
allusion to it in Milton’s Ode on the Nativity, and 
it has been finely treated by Schiller anil Mrs 
Browning. The Devil of popular Christian super- 
stition owes some of his attributes to Pan. 

Panama, Isthmus of, foimerly called the 
Isthmus of Darien (rpv.), embraces the nanowest 
part (35 miles) of Central America, connecting 
Costa Rica on the W. with Colombia on the E. 
It now forms a department of Colombia, has an 
area of 31 ; 380 sn. m., and a pop. of 285,000, with 
8000 uncivilised Indians, and is traversed by a low- 
chain of mountains, forming the barrier between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Numerous 
streams, the largest of which is the Tuira (160 
miles long, and navigable for more than 100 miles), 
fall into both oceans. Off the Pacific shore are 
numerous beautiful islands, among which Las 
Perlas, so called from their pearl-fisheries (now 
almost discontinued), Naos, and Taboga are the 
chief. There are no good natural harbours. The 
chief trading ports are Panama (see below) and 
Colon (Aspinwall). The exports embrace hides, 
tallow, caoutchouc, indigo, vanilla, coffee, gold dust, 
cocoa-nuts, tortoiseshell, Ac. Commerce is entirely 


irr the hand' of foieignei', and is valued at le-« 
than £1,400,000 annually. Gold, once abundant, 
is still worked, and copper, iion, coal, Ac., exi't, 
1 Panama hats ’ are made in Ecuador and Peru. 

Panama, the capital of the department, stand' 
on a projecting volcanic rock on the Pacific side of 
the Isthmus; the inastive walls the Spaniard' 
built to protect their treasure city still 'tarul in 
places. Old Puna, ad , founded in 1518, w as capture'! 
and destroyed liy the buccaneers under Morgan 
( 1671 ). Modern Panamu was built two year' 
later, i\ miles distant from the old city. In Mat 
18S0 it had a population estimated at 15,000, the 
majority of Indian and negro descent, and Irak 
breeds. During the zenith of canal woik Gee 
below) tire population was estimated at 25,00U to 
30,000. Fires have destroyed Panama repeated ly, 
as well as its sister city Colon. The principal 
buildings are the cathedral (1760), a (Spanish 
structure, built of yellow- stone ; the town-hall, in 
which tlie Colombians signed the declaration of 
their independence ; and the bishop's pahreu ( 1880 1. 
Panama is connected with Colon on the Atlantic 
by the Panama Ilailway (48 miles long), built bv 
Americans in 1850-55. 

Panama Canal. — The idea of connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by way of the central 
American isthmuses is by no means new. That 
for uniting them by the Isthmus of Panama i~ 
almost coincident witlr Balboa's discovery of the 
Pacific (1313). In King's Woathrs of the World 
we lead: ‘In the town library of Nuremberg i= 
preserved a globe, made by John Sclmner in 1520. 
It is remarkable that the passage through the 
Isthmus of Datien, so much sought after in later 
times, is on this globe carefully traced.’ Gomera 
(1310-00), the historian, was tire first to advocate 
a union of the oceans by means of a canal. Philip 
II. of Spain proved an implacable enemy to all such 
schemes. The Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, anil Darien 
routes were discussed in the 16th century ; and tire 
Dutch, it is alleged, made complete plans for a 
canal over two centuries ago. But no steps were 
taken to cany out any plan until Ferdinand de 
Les'eps, of Suez fame, convened in Paris in May 
1879 an international emigre's to di'CU's the plan 
of cutting through the Isthmus of Panama. A plan 
previously prepared by De Le"ep.s was adopted, 
and a concession from the United States of Colom- 
bia to Lieutenant Lucieii Napoleon Bonaparte 
Wyse of tire French navy, who bad made a hasty 
and partial survey, was sold to the prospective 
Panama Canal Company. On Fcbiuary 28, 1SS1, 
the liist detachment of canal employes arrived at 
Colon ; surveys were at once made, and the build- 
ing of camps, hospitals, Ac. followed. In 18S2 
the Canal Company purchased the Panama Rail- 
way. De Lesseps’ Engineering Commission to 
Panama in 1SS0 estimated that a canal could he 
made for 843,000,000 francs. De Lesseps reduced 
their figures to 600,000,000 francs, or £24,000,000, 
and announced that a canal Ci nireait, or tide-level 
canal, could he completed for that sum. Later lie 
invited delegates to meet him at Panama in 1S88 
fm its opening. Loans followed year after year. 
Meantime interest charges accumulated anu be- 
came burdensome, while little real progiess was 
made. In the autumn of 1SSS further borrowing 
became impossible. The company was foicetl into 
liquidation, January 1, 1SS9 ; its bond and sliaie 
indebtedness was roughly estimated at £70,000,000, 
interest charges over £4,000,000, with perhaps a 
fifth of the real work done. There are over 
800,000 holders of shares in France. Shortly after 
the crash, a liquidator was named by the Court of 
the Seine. In 1890 a commission of French and 
otiier engineers was sent to the Isthmus by him. 
Their report was very discouraging. Valuable 
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plant estimated at about £6,000,000 was rusting 
away, much already useless. The tide-level cut at 
Colon was rapidly filling in, and the fine harbour 
shallowing, owing to the cut. In 1891 the govern- 
ment of Colombia granted to the Panama Canal 
Company an extension of ten years from 1893 in 
which to finish their contract, provided o{>eiation,s 
should be resumed before February 1893. Do 
Lesseps seems to have entered upon the plan with- 
out sufficient knowledge. It is also alleged that 
much money was squandered through extravagance 
and incapacity. Moieover, many hundreds of the 
workmen were swept away hy tropical diseases, 
yellow and pernicious feveis, dysentery, &e., the 
climate of the Isthmus being pestilential and 
death-dealing. Indeed the Isthmus and its towns 
are hotbeds of malignant disease, which is dis- 
tributed thence hy passing merchandise to all 
quarters. 

Croat and apparently insurmountable obstacles 
to a tide-level canal arc the marshes and quicksands 
on the Atlantic coast. The unruly Chagrcs periodi- 
cally overflows, and lills the valley of the Isthmus. 
In 1879 a flood lasting four days swept all before 
it, and covered the railway with 12 feet of water. 
Then there are serious natural obstacles in Lhe line 
of the canal, as the swamps and volcanic ledges 
on the Panama side. Earthquakes, too, occur ; in 
September 1882 much damage was done to both 
Isthmian cities and the PanamA Railway hy a 
severe earthquake, whilst a tidal wave swept the 
islands and coast of the Gulf of Darien on the 
Atlantic side, causing great destruction of life and 
property. To natural obstacles must he added the 
great cost of labour and livittg, Tiro lorrg wet 
season of nearly eight months causes delays ami 
damages to cuttings. See Dr \V. Nelsort, Five Fears 
at Panama ( New York, 1889; Lond. 1891). 
Panama Crimson. Sec Dyeing. 

PanatllClUra, the most famous festival of 
Attica, celebrated at Athens iir honour of Athena, 
patron goddess of the city. All writers who men- 
tion it speak of a Lessor and Greater Panathenma, 
the former held annually, tire latter every fourth 
year. Tire procession of the festival was sculptured 
by Phidias arrd Iris disciples on tire frieze of tire 
Parthenon. 

Panax. See Ginseng. 

Panchataillra, the oldest extant collection 
of apologues and stories in Sanskrit literature. 
This work is a compilation due to a Brahman 
named Vislrnnsarman, who is represented as at 
once the narrator of the stories and author of the 
book. Composed of narratives, some of which arc 
found irr different literary monuments, atul of 
passages borrowed from legislators, moralists, and 
poets, tire Panelratarrtra Iras been subjected to 
many modifications. Wilson, who first gave a 
detailed analysis of tire work ( Trims. Rg\j. Asiat. 
Soc. of Great Britain, i. , Lond. 1827), bad three 
widely varying MSS. before him. Kosegartorr, the 
first editor of tiro Sanskrit text, found Llio sauro 
variety irr the eleven MSS. he used. Irr these Ire 
recognised two distinct redactions, orro simple arrd 
without ornament, the other more extended arrd 
elaborated. Neither of these is, however-, the first 
fortrr of the work. Berrfey held that there existed 
a still more ancient text, from which the lost 
Polrlevi translation was made, arrd that tire Patr- 
clratantra was composed subsequent to that trans- 
lation. This Polrlevi version was tire parent of tire 
Arabic Kaiilah via Dimnah, as also of the old 
Syriac version of Brekell and Berrfey (1876). The 
hook of Kaiilah wa Dimnah differs considerably 
from tire Panelratarrtra. It is divided into eighteen 
chapters, of which only five (5, 7, 8, 9, 10) corre- 
spond to the live parts of our collection. The 


literary lustory of this work arrd its extraordinary 
diffusion among the languages of western Eurone 
are sketched in the article Bidpai. x 

Some of tire fables contained in the Panclta- 
tantra are found in the Maliabharata, otlreis have 
their source in Buddhist books, and there exist in 
Sanskrit several abridgments or imitations. Of 
these the most ancient forms part of tire Katlnisaiit- 
stigata (‘Ocean of the Streams of Story'), com- 
posed by Somadeva about tire beginning of the 12th 
century. The text of this work was edited lrv 
II. R-ockhaus ( Leip. 1839-62-66 ) ; a German trans- 
lation by tiro same scholar was published in 1839- 
(Leip. 2 vols. ), and one irr English by Professor C. 
II. Tawney in 1880 ( Calcutta, 2 vols.). It contains’ 
of the Pancliatantra, the first three books, three 
fables of tire fourth, and one of the fifth. Another 
abridgment, in which most of the poetical quota- 
tions are omitted, is entitled Kathamritanidld 
(‘Ticasuro of the Ambrosia of Stoiies ’). But the 
most eelebtaied of its imitations is the Hitopadtsa 
(‘Useful Instruction’), of comparatively modern 
date. Like .Somadeva, its author, Sri N.irayana, 
has taken only the Hist three hooks of the Indian 
original ; lie lias drawn fiom the last two four- 
fables only, and inserted them in liis third and 
font tli hooks. 

The Pancliatantra belongs to the class of works 
designated in India as N itischtras ( sdstra , ‘book 
of knowledge,’ and niti, ‘conduct’), composed for 
the instruction of princes and all those called to 
take a share in the direction of pnlilic affaiis. The 
five hooks of which it is composed form as many 
distinct parts, related to each other hy an intro- 
duction in which a king, after having taken the 
advice of liis councillors, entrusts to a Bralrman 
the education of his three sons. The latter com- 
poses the Pancliataritra for the instruction of the 
young princes, and hy the reading of that work 
he succeeds in overcoming their indolence and in 
developing their faculties. 

The first hook is the longest, and has for special 
title Miirnbhcda ( ‘ The Disunion of Friends ’ ). Its 
object is to acquaint kings how dangerous it is to 
lend an ear to the perfidious insinuations of those 
who seek to sow divisions between a prince and liis 
faithful friends. The second hook, entitled Mitra- 
pnijtti ( ‘ The Acquisition of Friends’), has for its 
aim to show how advantageous it is to form unions 
and help each other. The third hook, Kukolotikiy a 
( ‘ The War of the Crows and tire Owls ’), shows the 
danger of trusting to men unknown or to enemies. 
The fourth, Labdhapranasana ( ‘ The Loss of Ac- 
quired Good’), proves that wo often lose hy im- 
prudence what we had gained with difficulty. The 
fifth and last hook, AparthchitakAntwa (‘Incon- 
siderate Conduct’), shows the danger of being too 
precipitate in action. A principal apologue forms 
tire subject, or, more correctly, the iramework, of 
each of the five books. Fables contained in that 
apologue, and often involved the one with the 
other, are related by the personages introduced. 
The narrative is intermingled with a multitude of 
sentences, maxims, remarkable thoughts, extracts 
from codes of legislators, lroroic and other poems, 
and dramas. 

Tiro text of tho Pimchatantra has been edited hy Koae- 
garten (2 vols. Bonn and Greifsivald, 1848-59), and G. 
Birhlei' and F. Kiolhorn in tliu ‘ Bombay Sanskrit ’ series 
(1868-69). There is an admirable German translation 
by Benfoy (2 vols. Leip. 1859), a French translation, 
with useful notes on tho sources and imitations of the 
stories, by Edouard Lancereair ( 1871 )■ Vol. i. of Benfey’s 
work is entirely taken up by a masterly and exhaustive 
introduction, tho best work that lraa yot appeared on the 
sources and the diffusion of Indian fables. 

l’ancras, St, hire son of a heathen noble of 
Synnada in Phrygia, lost both parents whilst a 
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boy, and was taken to Rome liv an uncle, anil 
tlieie hapti-ed, Imt immediately aftervvaid- 
slain (304) in the Diocletian pei-ecntion, being 
only fourteen year- old. The fii-t church that 
St Augustine con-eciated in England was dedi- 
cated to St Pancias ; it stood at Canterbury. — The 
London teiminu- of the Midland Railway, St 
Pancras Station, is situated in the parish of St 
Pancra-. See G. Clinch, Marylchonc and St 
Puncnts (1S91). 

PilllCreas (from theGr. pan, ‘all,' and Liras, 
■ llesli ’) i- a conglomerate gland, lying tiansvei-ely 
across the poatei ior w all of the abdomen, varying 
in length from 6 to 8 inches, having a breadth of 
about an inch and a half, and a thickness of fiom 
half an inch to an inch. Its usual weight is about 
tlnee ounce-. The head of the pancreas lie- in the 
concavity of the duodenum. For the action of the 
pancreatic juice, and an illustration of the panel ea-, 
see Digestion. 

The di-ease- of the pancreas are few, and do 
not signify their existence by any very marked 
sy nip ton A The most common form of disease is 
cancerous deposit in the head of the gland, which 
frequently induces jaundice by obstructing the 
common tiiliary duct near its opening. An nccuiate 
diagno-is of disease of this organ is extremely 
difficult, anil cannot lead to efficient tieatment ; 
all that can he done in these case.- being to palliate 
the most distressing symptoms. The paneiea- of 
ruminating animal- i- a favourite at tide of food 
under the name of sweetbread. 

Pancsova. a town ill the south of Hungary, 
inhabited by (18S0) 17,127 Sen ian- and Ueimans, 
stands 9 miles NE. of Belgrade, on the Tenies, not 
far fiom its junction with the Danube. The people 
breed silkworms, brew beer, distil hiaudy, make 
starch, grind flour, Ac. The Austrians took the 
jdace from the Turks in 1716, routed them there 
m 1739, burned the town in 17SS, and in 1849 
defeated the Hungarians under Ki— . 

Panda (Ailunts jiilycns), a lare and remark- 
able animal in the hear section of Carnivores. It 
lives among rocks and trees liy the sides of stream- 
at great altitudes in the south-east Himahu a-, and 


Panda ( Ailurut fuli/ens). 

in eastern Tibet. Like a large cat in size, it lias 
long, thick, brilliant reddish-brown fur, black 
beneath, high pointed ears, stout plantigrade limbs, 
with large, very slightly retractile claws, and woolly 
soles. The bushy tail is almost as long as the 
body, and lias beautiful rings of red and yellow. 
The molar teeth are very broad, with numerous 
cusps ; the diet consists of fruits, roots, and other 
parts of plants. A captive panda in the Zoo in 
London sucked water like a hear, and ran like a 
■weasel in a jumping gallop. In its native haunts 
it climbs trees dexterously. The call varies from 


a euriou- biid-like chiiji to a loud squeal. liv the 
huge bear-like Ailinopw, iitelanoleurut >, with mkivv- 
m bite fui and black leg-, the panda is linked to 
the beai-, hut in seiei.il featuie- it is neaier the 
laecoons of the New IVoild. 

PandanaoeiP, a natuial order of endogenous 
plant-, wholly native- of the tinpic-. They aie 
trees or bushes, often sending down adventitious 
mots, sometimes weak and decumbent, or climb- 
ing. The leaves aie imbricated lineai -lanceolate 
and spiny, nr pinnate and palmate without spine-. 
The iloweis aie uni-exual, naked, polygamous, or 
arranged on a spadix, anil wholly covering it. The 
stamen- are numerous ; the ovarie- usually clus- 
tered, one-celled, each clowned with a stigma ; 
the finit consist- of fibrous, one-seeded diupe-, 
collected or almost combined, or of berries with 
many seed-. Tlieie are not quite 100 known 
species. Borne aie valuable for the iibie of their 
leaves, some for their edible finit, Ac. See SCREW 
PlNE. The unexpended leaves of Carluduvicu 
pahnatu furnish the material of which Panama 
hats aie made. The tree which yields Vegetable 
Ivon (q.v . )n Phytdtphas macronirpa belonging to 
this older. Theilowei- of Pandanvs odoniUsanixs 
aie very fiagiant ; in India they aie boiled with 
meat, and aie legaidod a- npluodixiac. It i- cul- 
tivated in some pint- of Japan for the sake of the 
peifume of the flowers, and the adventitious roots 
aie used as substitutes foi coih-. 

Pandavas. See Mahabiiarata. 

Paiulcan Pipes, a serie-, fastened side by 
side, of short reeds or pipes, graduated in length 
so as to give out different note- when blown aeio-s 
their months. See Pan. 

Pandects ( Or. pandcctui, ‘all-containing'), or 
the Digest, one of the celebrated legislative wmks 
of the Emperor Justinian (q.v.). 

Pandliarpnr, A town of British India, 112 
mile- SE. of Poona, on a branch of the Ki-tna. 
It is highly levered by the Hindus on account of a 
temple dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu. 
Pop. 10,910. 

Pandit. See Penpit. 

Pandora ( i.e. the ‘all-endowed’), according 
to Greek myth, was the first woman on the eaith. 
When Prometheus had stolen lire fiom heaven 
Zeus instigated Heplucstus to make woman out of 
eaith to bring vexation upon man by her graces. 
The god- endowed her with every gift necessary 
for this puipo-e, beauty, boldne-s, cunning, Ac.; 
and Zeu- sent her to Epimetheus, the blather of 
Prometheus, who forgot his brothel’s warning 
against accepting any gift fiom Zeu-. A later form 
of the myth leniesents Pandora as possessing a 
vessel or box filled with every form of human ills, 
on opening which they all spiead ovei the earth, 
Hope alone remaining. A still later veision makes 
the box filled with winged blessings, which man- 
kind would have continued to enjoy if curiosity had 
not pi om ji ted Pandoia to open it, when all the 
blessings flew out, except Hope. 

Paudonrs, a people of Servian origin who 
lived scattei ed among the mountains of Hungary, 
near the village of Pandour in the county of Sold. 
The name used to he applied to that poition of 
the light-armed infantry in the Austrian service 
rai-ed in the Slavonian districts on the Turkish 
frontier. They originally fought after the fashion 
of the ‘free-lances,’ and vveie a terror to the enemy 
whom they annoyed incessantly. Their appearance 
was exceedingly picturesque, being somewhat 
oriental in character, and their arms consisted of a 
musket, pistols, a Hungarian sabre, and two 
Turkish poniards. Their habits of brigandage and 
cruelty rendered them, however, as much a terror 
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to the people they defended as to the enemy, and 
admit 1 750 they were put under stricter discipline, 
and gradually incorporated with the regular army. 
The name is now obsolete. 

Paudulf, Cardinal, the commissioner sent 
by Innocent III. to King John in 1213, who 
returned to England as legate (1218-21), and in 
1218 was made Bishop of Norwich. Langton 
strongly opposed his pretensions as legate, and 
got his commission cancelled. 

Pilllge Lingua (Lat., ‘Now, my Tongue, the 
mystery telling-’), one of the most remarkahlo of the 
hymns of the Roman Breviary, and like its kindred 
hymn, Lamln Ulan, a most characteristic example 
of mediivval Lai in voi silication. The Pangc Lingua 
is a hymn in honour of the euchavisb, and belongs 
to the service of the Festival of Corpus Ohristi. It 
was written by the great Angelic Doctor, Thomas 
Aquinas, ami consists of six .strophes of verses in 
alternate rhyme. Besides its place in the oflice of 
Lhc Breviary, the ‘ Tan turn ergo,’ a portion of this 
hymn, found part of the service called Benediction 
with the Blessed Sacrament, and is sung fin all 
occasions of the exposition, procession, and other 
public acts of euchavistic worship. 

Pansencsis. See Heredity. 

Pangolin, or Scaly Ant-eater, a name given 
to the Various species of the genus Man is belonging 
to the mammalian order Edentata, and con fined to 
the Oriental and Ethiopian regions. The most 



marked peculiarity of these animals is their cover- 
ing of scale-like structures, which aro really formed 
of numerous linns closely fused. The pangolin is 
most nearly allied to the Aardvavk (n.v.) of South 
Africa, and like it is edentate and feeds upon 
ants. When threatened with danger these animals 
roll themselves into a hall like the hedgehog. 
Panicle. See Grasses. 

Paniciuu. See Millet. 

Piillini, the greatest known grammarian of 
ancient Lidia, whose work has up to the presontday 
remained the standard of Sanskrit grammar. Of 
his life little is known save that he was horn near 
Attock. His date even has not been ascertained. 
Goldstiicker placed him in the 7th century n.c. ; 
Weber and Btiliflink give about 350 n.d. The 
precision of statement and analytical skill of his 
work are equally admirable. Sod Sanskrit. 

P illlil) 111, a town of the Punjab, is situated 53 
miles N. of Delhi, near the old hank of the Jumna, 
and on the great military road of northern India 
between Afghanistan anil the Punjab, Hence it 
has been at various times the scene of strife be- 
tween the people of India ftud her invaders. The first 
great battle of Paninat was fought in 152(3, when 
Baber, at the head of 12,000 Mongols, defeated the 
army, 100,000 strong, of Lhe emperor of Delhi. The 
sacond great battle was fought m 1550 by the Mon- 
gols under Akliav, grandson of Baber, and third of 
the Mogul emperors, against Ileum, an Indian 
geneial of the Afghan fiber .Shah, the latter being 


defeated. The third battle was fought on 7th Janu 
ary 1701 between Ahmed, ruler of Afghanistan and 
the till then invincible Mahrattas, who on ’this 
occasion sull'ered a total defeat and great slaughter 
The existing town is enclosed by an old wall, and 
manufactures copper utensils, cloth, blankets, hard, 
ware, silver and glass ornaments. Pop. 25,022. 

Pnnizzi, Sir Anthony, principal librarian of 
the British Museum from 1850 to 1800, was horn 
10th September 1797, at Breseello, in tlie duchy of 
Modena. Tie studied at Padua, and became an 
advocate, but, sharing in the revolution of 1821 
had to lice. Condemned to death in absence lie 
settled in Liverpool, where the friendliness of 
ItoscoG procured him employment as a teacher of 
Italian. Through Brougham’s lieli) he was in 1828 
made professor of Italian in University College, 
London, and in 1831 assistant-librarian in the 
British Museum. As keeper of the printed hooks 
( 1S37 ) he undertook the new catalogue, and it was 
he who designed the new reading-room (see British 
MUSEUM). lie was long a fast friend and eoi re- 
spondent of Prosper Merimee, and died April 8, 
1879, having been made K.C.B. in 1809. lie 
retained to the end a lively interest in the cause of 
Italian freedom. See his Life by Fagan (1880). 

Panjal). Sec Pun.iail 

Pnnjim. See Goa. 

Paiuin, capital of a small native state in Bun- 
delkhand, 173 miles >SW. of Allahabad. Pop. of 
town, 11,070 ; of state ( 1881 ) 227,300. 

Paimonia, a province of the ancient Roman 
empire, hounded on the N. ami E. by the Danube, 
on the W. by the mountains of Noricum, and on the 
S. reaching a little way across the Save; it thus 
included part of modern Hungary, Slavonia, parts 
of Bosnia, of Croatia, and of t'arniola, Ktyria, and 
Lower Austria. It leeeived its name from the 
Panuouians, a race of doubtful origin, hut who at 
Hint dwelt in the country between the Dalmatian 
Mountains and the .Save, in modern Bosnia, and 
afterwards more to the south-east in Mmsia. The 
Roman arms were first turned against them and 
their neighbours, the lapydes, by Augustus in 33 
n.c. After repealed defeats the Paunonians 
settled about 8 a. I), in the more northern countries, 
which received their name, and of which the former 
inhabitants, the Celtic lloii, had been in great part 
destroyed in C’a-sar’s time. The country was now 
formed into a Roman province. Great numbers of 
the Pannonian youth wore drafted into the Roman 
legions. In the 5th century it was transferred from 
the Western to the Eastern Empire, and after- 
wards given up to the Huns. AfLer Attila’s death, 
in 153, the Ostrogoths obtained possession of it. The 
Longohards under Album made themselves masters 
of it in 527, and relinquished it to the Avail upon 
commencing their expedition to Italy. Slavonian 
tribes also settled in the south. Charlemagne 
brought it under his sceptre. In the reigns of his 
successors the Slavonians spread northward, and 
the country became a part of the great Moravian 
kingdom, till the Magyars or Hungarians took it 
in the end of the !)th century, 

Panorama (Gw jmn, ‘all,’ and horerna, ' a 
view’), ft word coined by or for Barker in 1788 
to mean ‘a view all round.’ The word is used 
loosely for all that the eye can see at onee, or by a 
person’s simply turning round, from an eminence; 
also for a series of pictures, such for example as what 
is called a ' panorama of the Rhine,’ folded up in a 
kind of portfolio. The name is also given to a con- 
tinuous series of painted pictures exhibited at one 
end of a room, and moved so as successively to pajs 
into and out of the field of view by some mechani- 
cal arrangement. This when seen from a distance 
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tlnough an opening, anil under a cmnl dilation ni 
direct anil lelleeted light (as invented by Daguem* 
and Bouton), is called a diorama. But the void 
panorama properly belongs to what is now called, 
fiy way of distinction, *</<•[ u>run « — a continuous 
painting on the interior of a cylindrical surface, the 
spectator standing in the centre. It is claimed 
that Breiring of Danzig piopnsed such a plan, 
llut Robert Biuker ( 1739-1S06), an Irish painter 
resident in Edinburgh, is entitled to the ciedit of 
having not merely conceived the method, lmt of 
having successfully earned it out on a large scale ; 
his first ‘panorama' being a view of Edinburgh, 
painted in water-colour on paper pasted on a 
cylinder of canvas "2d feet in diameter, and exhib- 
ited in Edinburgh in 1788. This lie took to 
London in 1780 ; and in 1793 he erected a special 
building, one of the rooms of which admitted a 
circular picture 90 feet in diameter. Itobert Fulton 
is said to have painted and exhibited shortly after 
this the first panorama seen in Palis. But on the 
Continent the panorama in this sense first became 
very popular after the Franco-Merman war of 1K70- 
71. In various towns of Germany anil in Paris 
panoramas of the war were exhibited in buildings 
specially built for the purpose ; the Parisian one 
of the siege of Paris being enormously successful. 
In the United States also large panoramas have , 
been exhibited, the subjects being battle-scenes ; 
from the civil war. A large panoiama of flic- 
battle of Bannockburn, painted by Fleischer of 
Munich, was shown in a specially erected building 
in Glasgow in 1888; and one of the battle of 
Trafalgar, by the same artist, was a featuic of 
the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1890. In the same 
year Niagara was brought on canvas to London, 
and in 1891 this was succeeded by a view of 
Jerusalem on the day of the Ciuciiixion. Ckurama 
is the name given to a delineation of the eai thV 
surface on the interior of a hollow sphere, the 
spectator being in the centre of the whole (see 
Gloees). 

Panornms. See Palermo. 

Panslavism, a movement with the aim of 
drawing closer together all the various races of 
Slavonic stock, and combining their inllueiiee in 
political and other directions. Some extreme 
Slavophils have even proposed an actual amal- 
gamation in nationality, language, literature, and 
religion. The first literary representative was the 
Slovak poet Kollar (_q.v.), and the movement 
showed first in Bohemia (<pv.), wheie the philo- 
logical and historical work of Schafarik and 
Palficky contributed to give it impetus. The Poles 
of Prussia resisted Germanisation ; Serbs, Slovaks, 
and Croats asserted their rights against tlieir 
Magyar masters ; and the still less fortunate Slavs 
of Turkey gladly swelled the chorus. But at the 
first great Panslavic congress at Prague in 1S4S 
the most convenient medium of intercourse pioved 
to he the tongue of the alien Germans ! Rue.-ia, 
after being called to suppress the Hungarian levolu- 
tion, came to he regarded as the protector of all 
Slavs ; and the papers and periodicals of Russian 
Slavophils, such as Aksakoif and KatkoiF, heartily 
promoted this growing feeling. The growing donii- 
nance of Russia caused the Poles to withdraw their 
hearty support, and even the Czechs began to fear 
that Panslavism, under Russian guidance, looked 
like Pamussism. There were no Poles at the 
second congress at Moscow in 1367 ; hut Russiafound 
a most receptive field for her propaganda in Bul- 
garia, Servia, and Macedonia. And in the re- 
current crises of the Eastern Question (q.v.) Russia 
became more pronouncedly the protector of all 
Eastern Christians. The Austrian Slavs felt them- 
selves put into the background by the re-constitu- 


rinn of the An-tro- Hungarian mnnaic-hy in 1SI17, 
which gave mi much moie power to the Magyars. 
The war in the Balkan Peninsula in 1S73-7S was 
doubtless largely dne to Pan-law-t intrigue as 
nell as to Christian grievances; hnt the reanange- 
liients that lime taken c-tlcct since the Berlin 
treaty, especially the resolute -elf-aS'erriori of the 
Bulgarians, have somewhat disillusioned Russian 
Pan-lav h-G. See Slavs, Russia ; and Huusler, 
iJrr Pandmrismus (Beilin, 188(3 ct Sl'j. ). 

Pansy. See Violet. 

Pantagrapli. or Paxtograph (Gr. 

•all;’ ijnijiheui, ‘to delineate'), an instrument 
invented for the purpose of making copies, reduced 
or enlarged, of diawings or plans. It is made 
in various 

forms, one ^ 

of which is - ; 

shown in the ' ,-~\ 

figure. Four / \ 

lods are so 

hinged to one , \ 

another that ' 

AE is equal < , 

to I)F, and . 

AD to EF; '..'0 \ ' 

hence ADFE * ' 

is always a 
parallel o- 
gram. If from 
a given point 
C on A is any 
straight line 
BH (or a, b) 
he drawn, 
cutting the - 
other arms, 
the triangle 
ABC will always, no matter how the arms of the 
instrument he moved, he equal to the triangle 
1 >BH. Tt follows that, if the instrument he pivoted 
on a point at B (usually by a weight), a pencil- 
point inseited at H and a tracing-point at C, and 
the latter tiaced over the lines of a drawing, the 
pencil-point at H will trace a reduced copy of the 
drawing. The proportion of the reduction will he 
as BH is to BC. B and II are made to slide on 
their respective rods, so that any piopmtion of 
reduction can he made. By changing the places of 
the pencil and tracing-point, an enlarged copy may 
he made. The instrument i~ fitted with little castors 
to facilitate its free motion. The pantagraph was 
invented hy the Jesuit Christoph Seliciner piior to 
1631, and improved by Professor \Y. Wallace of 
Edinburgh prior to 1S31. 

Enlargements or reductions can now be done so 
much m oi e accurately by means of photography 
that the pantagraph is nearly obsolete. See Copy- 
ing. 

Pailtcllaria, a volcanic island in the Mediter- 
ranean, 36 miles in circumference, and lying 60 
miles SAY. of the Sicilian coast. _ The chief pro- 
ducts are wine, oil, cotton, and fruit. 

Pantlialops. See Cantu. 

Pantliays, a Mohammedan community occu- 
pying the province of Yun-nan in the south-west 
of China, who asserted their independence in 1S33. 
In 1839 they captured Talifoo, trie second city of 
the province, and in 1S3S the capital. Their leader 
\Ven-soai ( King Suleiman ) established his authority 
over about- 4,000,000 of people, of whom not above a 
tenth were Mohammedan-;. In 1866 the Chinese 
government recognised the independence of the Pan- 
thays, and in lHRi tlieir king sent his son Hassan 
on a mission to Europe. Meanwhile the Chinese 
again attacked the Pantliays, defeated them utterly, 
and finally suppressed tlieir empire. Fanthays is 
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a,n anglicised form of l‘nn-\i, the name hy which 
the Mohammedans called theinseh es. 

Pantheism ((ii. pan, ‘all,’ and ihros, ‘God’), 
the name given to that system of speculation which, 
in its spiritual foim, identities the unireiso with 
God (uivsnihm), and, in its mom material form, 
God with the univoise. It is only tlie lattei hind 
of pantheism that is logically open to the accusa- 
tion of atheism; the former has oltcn heen the 
expression of a profound religiosity. The wind 
Pantheist is comparatively modern, and seems to 
have heen coined hy the Deist John 'Poland in 
1701), and is used shortly after that date hy his 
opponents and orthodox urileis like Wateiland. 
Eailier pantheistic systems, such as Mpino/a’s, were 
rogulaily assailed under the name of atheism. Jhrt 
the antiquity of this mode of belief is undoubtedly 
great; it is prevalent in one of the, oldest known 
chilisaf ions in the world — the Hindu. Though it 
may dimly underlie various polytheistic systems, it 
is obviously in any definite shape a later develop- 
ment of thought than polytheism, and most prob- 
ably originated in the attempt lo divest the popular 
system of ils grosser features, artd to give il a form 
tluit would satisfy the roquiicments of philosophi- 
cal speculation. Hindu pantheism as riHr.swi.sMi is 
taught especially hy the ITpanishads, the Vedlirita 
and Yoga philosophies, and hy those poetical wmks 
which embody the doctrines of theso systems; for 
instance, the' lihagavad Gitii, which follows the 
Yoga docliine. It is poetical and loligious, rather 
than scientific, at least iir its phraseology ; lmt it 
is substantial!,; similar to the more logical forms 
developed in Europe. The Hindu thinker rogaids 
man as hour into a world of illusions and entangle- 
ments, from v hich his gieat aim should lie to 
dulher himself. Neither sense nor reason, how- 
ever, is capable of helping hint ; only through long- 
continned, rigorous, and holy conloinphilion of the 
supieme unity (Ihalnna) can ho become emiuiei- 
patod horn the deceptive influence of phenomena, 
and fit lo apprehend that he and they ate alike lmt 
evanescent modes of existence assumed hy that 
infinite, eternal, anil unchangeable Spirit who iH 
all in all. Hindu pantheism is thus spiritual in its 
character; matter and (finite) mind are both alike 
absorbed irt the fathomless abyss of illimitahlo and 
absolute being. Hmldhism (q.v.) denies or ignores 
the exist erree of God, hut in many modes of regard- 
ing the univeiso is rather akin to pantheism than 
to ah, solute atheism. Sufism is a pantheist out- 
growth of Islam. 

Greek pantheism, though rt doubtless originated 
in the same way as that of India, is at ottee more 
varied irt its form, and more ratiocinatin' in its 
method of exposition. The philosophy of Anaxi- 
mander may he described as a system of atheistic 
physics or of materialistic pantheism. Xenophanes, 
tho founder of the Eleatie School ( q.v.), has been 
held to he the first classical thinker who promul- 
gated the higher or idealistic foitn of pantheism. 
Alexandrian 'Neoplatonism is substantially pan- 
theistic; the universal reason and the world-soul 
of medieval thinkers have the same tendency. 

The Mosaic account of the Greatiorr (q.v.) of 
all things out of nothing hy God expressly excludes 
any pantheistic cosmogony ; and Christian contro- 
versialists strenuously assert against every form of 
pantheism that it involves art arrtichristiirn theory 
of tho origin of Evil (q.v.), subverts the personality 
of God and man, renders free-will impossible (sec 
Wilt,), artd destroys all real moral responsibility. 
Marry hcresiarelrs have been pantheists. Gnosti- 
cism ib based orr an essentially pantheistic doctrine 
of emanation. Dionysius (q.v.) the Areopngile 
and ScotriR Erigena (q.v.) were pantheists within 
the Christian fold; arrd the later Christian 
Mysticism (q.v.) has a highly pantheistic flavour 


(see EoKirutT, Eohiimh). Jhitno, Vanin; an ,i 
Paracelsus were outspoken pantheists; and ’there 
were various tnirtm pantheistic sects in the rtriddle 
ages. Spino/a is pci haps the greatest, certainly the 
most rigorous and precise of the whole class that 
either the ancient or the modern world has seen 
Scholling’s Nat ui o-Philosopliy pi oposed to limit the 
meaning of the trim pantheism to the doctrine of 
the immanence of all things in God, hut learing 
doubtful the pieciso scope of what was meant 
hy immanence; and some foims of Hegelianism 
are diiectly pantheistic in character. Neither 
England, Prance, not America has produced a 
single great pantheistic philosopher ; hut there is 
an immense amount ol pantheistic sentiment float- 
ing about in the poetry, criticism, theology, and 
evert in tire speculative thinking of these and all 
Ento| rcan countries iir the present age. 

Ken the articles on tho thinkers mentioned, and tlnse 
mi Philosophy, lirr.roroN, and Theism ; tho works on 
Pantheism hy Jiische ( LK2<i S2 ), Bolnner ( 1 SSI ), 'Women- 
hom (1859), and Dnosonlicig (1880); Kaisset, UMan 
PmilheiHit (Hug. turns. 18(H); Pollens, Li Panthiime 
( 1 .K7H ) , limit, Pautlinmn and ChrialKiiiilii (18(lfi; 2<lecL 
188-1); Phut, Aidi-'J’hrixtic Thmrus (1877); Plnmiitiu 
Jlmtor// of I'mUhciam ( 2 vo!h. 1881 ). ’ 

Pniitliron (Gi. jmn'lht ion), a temple built in 
a mollified Cm in Lilian style with n gieat vaulted 
roof, dedicated Lo all the gods. The 1 Pantheon ’ 



Half-section of Panthuon (fvmu Forgusson). 


nf Romo is the only ancient edifice in Rome that 
has been perfectly preserved, and is lighted through 
one aperture in tiie centre of its magnificent dome. 
It was erected hy Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, 
27 il. rt In tilt) it was consecrated as a etuuoli, 
and is known as Santa Maria Rotunda. Under 
Pope Urban AG II, the architect Domini elected 
on it two little Campaniles, called in derision his 
‘ass’H eais.’ Judicious restorations were made by 
Pins IX. , arid the ass’s ears have been removed. 
Tlie church is lined as a place of sepulture for great 
Italians. -Tho Panthdon at Paris, built in I7M as 
tlie church of SL Genevieve, became famous as the 
mausoleum of famous moil. Emin 1851 Ur 1885 it 
was again a church. 

Panther. Ecu T/um-Aitu, Puma. 
Pantograph. Sec Pantaoraph. 
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Pantomime, I?' the ancient [him, in-, 

denoted not a -pectacle lrat a ]iei-iin. Tiie panto- 
mime-! were a cla-- of actors who acted wliollv by 
mimiciy in destine, movements., and jio-tiu inns, 
cone-ponding therefore in city clo-elv to the | 
modem ballet dancers. When they hi.-t made 
tlieii appearance in Rome cannot he a-cet t, lined ; i 
probably the kntriom s (Etm-c. luster , ‘a dancin’) I 
brought tiom Etvtuia to Rome 364 n.c. were panto- j 
mimes; but the name doe- not onee oceui during 
the lepublic, though it i- common enough from the 
very dawn of the empiie. Augu-tiis -ho wed gieat i 
favour to this cla-- of perfoi mei.-, and i- con-e- 
quently supposed by -ome wiitei- to have been 
himself the inventor of the ait of dumb acting. 
The most celebrated pantomimes of the Augu-tan 
age were Bathyllns (a freedman of Macenas), 
Pylade-, and Hyla-. The da-- -oon spread over- 
all Italy and the pi minces, and became no popular 
with the Roman noble- and knights that Tiberius 
reckoned it nece--ar\ to admini-ter a check to 
their vanity, hv is-ning a deciee fm bidding the 
ari-tncracy to frequent their lion-es, or to he -eerr 
walking with them in the stieet-. Under Caligula 
they w-ere again received into the imperial far our ; 
and Neio, who catiieil every unworthy weakne-- 
and vice to the extremity of caricature, him-elf 
acted as a pantomime. From this period they 
enjoyed uninterrupted popularity as long as 
paganism held sway in the empire. 

As the pantomimes wore mask-, rro facial mimi- 
cry was possible ; everything depended on the 
movements of the body. It wa- the hand- and 
fingers chiefly that spoke: heticc the e.\pie-»ions, 
mantis loqnacissimrr, dirjtti clamosi, Ac. To such 
perfection was this art carried that it is said the 
pantomimes could give a finer and more preci-e 
expression to passion and action than the poets 
themselves. The subject- thus represented in 
dumb show were alv ;i\ - mythological, and con- 
sequently pretty well known to the spectator.-. 
The dress of tlie actor- was made to reveal, and 
not to conceal, the beautie- of their person ; and 
as, after the 2d century, women began to appear 
in public as pantomimes, the effect, as may ea-ily 
lre supposed, of their co-tume, ni lack of costume, 
was prejudicial to morality. Hence pantomimic 
exhibitions were denounced by the early Christian 
writers, as they were even by pagan nrorali-t- like 
Juvenal. 

The pastoral drama in media-val Italy gave birth 
to the opera, and already in the 10th century we 
find on the Spanish stage ballets with allegorical 
figures. Into France also about the same time tire 
ballet was introduced. But the improvised Italian 
comedy was already familiarly known far beyond 
Italy, with its conventional comic figures, Pantu- 
lone and Arieccliino. In England the mask and 
so-called opera of the 17th century supplied the 
place of the modern pantomime, which grew out of 
an attempt to reproduce a popular light dramatic 
entertainment, varied with song and dance, itself 
the parent of the modern French vaudeville. Colley 
Cibber mentions as the first example a piece on 
the Loves of Ulan and Venus. Geneste gives the 
year 1723 as the commencement of pantomime in 
England, with Harlequin Dr Faustus by John 
Thurmond, presented at Drury Lane. John Rich 
(1GS1-17S1) produced splendid pantominres_ at 
Lincoln’- Inn Fields and Covent Garden, and from 
that time this form of entertainment became a 
traditional institution. 

In the older English pantomimes the harlequin 
played a serious as well as merely conric part; 
columbine (originally his daughter) was a vrllage 
maiden whose lover was pursued by the constables 
— the prototypes of the modern policemen. Tire 
predominance of the clown seem- to be a modern 
359 


development, mainly due to the i-v r-priniral ability 
of Jo-eph Grimaldi Now tin- chief leli.mce of the 
manager i- on -conic and -peettriil.u cflect-, large 
sum- of moriei being lari-bed on the mis 1 ' in scute. 

I’.r-iii all in, a famuli- Cm -ican patriot, 
wa- born in 1726 at Moio-ugli.i in Cor-icfi, -on of 
that Giacinto Paoli w ho fought bravely, but with- 
out -ncce— , for independence against ihe Genne-e 
and their Fieneli ailie-, and died at Naple- in 17.70. 
Thither hp wa- earned in 173!) la hr- father, hut 
returned to take part in the heroic struggle of hi- 
conntry, and in July 1757 wa- appointed to the 
chief command nr a full a— einhly of the people. 
He -Guggled bravely again-t di-, affection within 
and a powerful enemy without, governed the 
island with taro wi-dom and moderation, and 
would have achieved the independence of Coi-ica 
hail not the Gcnoi-e -old it in 17CS to Fiance. 
Fm a ve.u lie held out against a French airily, 
nndi-i the ('unite do Yanx, of 22,060 men, but wa- 
nt length over powered and forced to make his 
escape to Ragland, where he was warmly received 
and granted a pen-inn by the crown. Bo-well, 
who bad vi-ited him in Coi-ica, introduced him to 
I)r John-on, who de-enhed him as having ‘the 
lnftie-t poll of nnv man he had ever -cell.' The 
two became warm liieiids: at l’aoli’- liou-e John- 
son wrote to .All- Tin ale lie loved to dine. Twenty 
tear- later the Tieneli Revolution recalled Paoli to 
Coi-ica, of which, a- a free department of France, 
lie con-ented to become lieutenant-general and 
governor ; hut the excesses of tire Convention -oon 
alienated his sympathies, ami lie organi-ed a fre-h 
insurrection. De-paiiing of maintaining unaided 
the independence of the island, lie promoted its 
union with England, but failed to obtain the 
po-t of vieeioy. and returned a disappointed man 
to England in 1790. He died near London, Stir 
Febinary ISO" ; and in lhti!) his remain- were 
exhumed from Old .St I’aueias Chuiehyard, and 
reinterred in hi- native i-land. 

See Go-well’.-: Account of Corsica (1763), and the Lives 
of Paoli by Anight ( Pari-, 1843 ), Klo-e ( Bi un-wick, 1853 ), 
Bartoli (Ajaccio, 1S67), and On i (Genoa, 1866). 

Pa pa (Lat., ‘ father ’ ), the Latin form of the 
title now, in the Wc-tein Church, given exclu- 
-ively to the Bi-liop of Rome t-ee Poll). Oiigiu- 
ally, however , meaning simply ‘father,’ it was 
given indiscriminately to all bishop-. In the 
Greek Chuicli, whether in Greece Pioper oi in 
Rrt—ia, papu i- the common appellation of the 
clergy. 

Papacy. See Pope. 

Papaill is a nitrogenous body, i-olated from 
the juice of the tiopical Papaw (q.v.). The juice 
fl ora which it is exti acted l- a milky, white, in- 
odorous lluid, obtained by making incisions in the 
ripe fruit. From this papain is i-olated by precipi- 
tation with alcohol after the fatty matters present 
have been removed. The juice has been for a long 
time used in tlie West Indies for making meat 
tender; but it ha- only recently been shown that 
papam pos-esses, like pepsin and tryp-in, tlie 
power of digesting meat-fibre ; and this digestion 
will go on in an alkaline, a neutial, or an acid 
solution. Hence it belongs to the group of diges- 
tive t'ei meats, and like them is employed in some 
cases of dyspepsia, being either administered inter- 
nally or employed for the pre-digestiun of food. 
It has also been used for the removal of w’aits 
and for the solution of the ‘false membrane’ in 
cases of diphtheria. 

Papal States. Kee Chubch (States of the). 

Papavcraceaf, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, herbaceous or half shrubby, usually with a 
milky or coloured juice. The leaves are alternate. 
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without stipules ; the llowers on long, one- (lowered 
stalks. The fruit is pod-shaped or capsular, Llio 
seeds numerous (see Poi’l’Y). The order is dis- 
tinguished for narcotic properties. Opinio (q.v.) 
is i'ls most important product. The juice of Cel- 
andine (rpv.) is very acrid. The Blood-root or 
Sauguinaria (q.v.) is auothov representative of the 
order. A number of species are used in their native 
countries for medicinal purposes. The seeds yield 
fixed oil, which, with the exception of that obtained 
from Arnemone Mexicanu, is quite bland. The 
llowers of many species are large and showy, most 
frequently white or yellow, sometimes red. There 
are in all about 130 known species, natives of all 
quarters of the world, and of tropical and temperate 
climates, hut they abound most of all in Europe. 

Pilimw ( Ctu'ivn papiti/ti), a small SouLli Ameri- 
can tree of the natural order Passillovaeem ( formerly 
made the type of a small family, Papayacea-), 
which has now been introduced into many tropical 
and subtropical countries. The fruit is eaten 
either raw or boiled. The seeds when chewed have 
in a high degree the pungency of cresses. The 
powdered seeds and the juice of the unripe fruit 
aro most powerful mitholmintics. The juice of the 
fruit and the sap of the tree render tough meat 
tender (see Papain) j even the exhalations from 
the tree have this property, and joints of moat, 
fowls, Sza. are hung among its branches to prepare 
them for the table. It bears fruit all the year, 
and is exceedingly prolific. The C/uimburu [U. 
digituta), another species of the same genus, a 
native of Brazil, is remarkable for the extremely 
acrid and poisonous character of its juice, and the 
disgusting slorcoraceous odour of its llowers. — In 
the United States the name l’apaw is given to the 
Asimiutt triloba , a small tree of tlio natural order 
Aiumaeeie, the fruit of which, a large oval berry, 3 
inches long, with soft, insipid pulp, is eaten by 
negroes, hut not generally rulislied by others. All 
parts of the plant have a rank smell. 

Paponlmrg, a small port in the north-west of 
the province of Hanover, 25 miles W. of Oldenburg 
by rail and near tlio Ellis, with which it is con- 
nected by canals. Pop, G91G. In the neighbour- 
hood are ex tensive moors. 

IhipCV, The earliest paper was doubtless that 
made from Egyptian Papyrus (q.v.), whence all 
similar writing material is named. The papyrus 
paper used to ho described as being made of the 
tlmi pellicles lying between the rind "and the pith : 
now it is known to have been made of slices of the 
cellular pith laid lengthwise side by side, whereon 
other layers were laid crosswiso, the whole mois- 
tened with Nile water, pressed and dried, and 
smoothed by being rubbed with ivory or a smooth 
shell. The papyrus paper was superseded in 
Europe by paper of other fibrous matter gradually 
between the 10th and lltli centuries (see Pal/eo- 
UIIAI'IIY). At a remote antiquity the Chinese 
made paper of the hast of a special mulberry-tree, 
of sprouls of bamboo, and of Chinese grass (see 
BiEIIMlilUA). According to Pang Mi-Chili, author 
of the Encyclopedia Tung-ya, the Chinese at first 
wrote on bamboo-hoards ; hut for 300 yoars before 
and after Christ the usual writing material was 
paper made of silk-waste, solidified in some way 
not described. The inventor of paper made of 
vegetable libra was the statesman Ts’ai Lun, born 
in Kwoi-yang, in the province of Iln-nan, wlio in 
89 A.l), was in charge of the imperial arsenals. 
In 105 a.I). it is expressly testified that he hncl 
succeeded in making paper of bark, of hemp, of rags, 
and of old fishing-nets, The governor of Samar- 
kand, returning from a victorious expedition into 
China in 761 A.D., brought back amongst his 
prisoners of war artisans who enabled him to estab- 


lish a paper manufactory at Samarkand. Eeie 
Persians learned the mystery, and soon werp 
making paper of old linen cloths. The demand 
rapidly inei eased, and new paper- works were at 
work in 795 at Bagdad, where the manufacture 
was carried on till the 15th century. Soon paper- 
making was practised in Damascus, Egypt and 
along the north coast of Africa; and ere D lonr/ yq- 
paper, to which the names of papyrus and charta 
were transferred, was imported inLo Europe, where 
it was generally known as Charta Damascena 
bonibije.iuu, e.iittunca, and gtmypvna. From the 
latter adjectives it has currently' been held that the 
earliest, paper was made of the pulp of crude cotton- 
wool, and that this was only gradually superseded 
by rag pulp. But the researches of VViesner and 
Karahacek on 12,500 MBS. brought to Vienna from 
the Pay dm in 1884 by Archduke Rainer have 
proved that this is an error. There never was any 
paper made by Arabs from cotton-wool ; the charta 
outturn at was all made of rags, and called ‘cottony,’ 
probably only from its resemblance to fine cotton 
cloth. The first manufacture of rag paper in 
Europe was in Spain under the Moors ; in 1154 
there was a mill at Jativa. But soon after traces of 
paper-making are found in Italy, France, and 
(Jormany. In England there is said to have been 
n paper-mill at Stevenage in Hertford in 1400, hut 
little is known of the history of paper- making in 
England till about 1558, when there was a well- 
known mill at Darlford. ling paper had, however, 
been commonly in use since the 14th century. 

The art of paper-making is one of the most use- 
ful that has been invented, anti paper has acquired 
a degree of importance with which it would not 
have boon ci edited in the 18th century. It lms been 
well observed that, paper has contributed moie 
to the advancement of the human vace than any 
other material employed in the arts, and its manu- 
facture constitutes an industry depending more 
closely than any other on the march of civilisation. 
Its uses arc now beyond number; the demand for it 
is so general that it has become an article of prime 
necessity, and one that is daily entering more and 
more largely into the ordinary wants and ordinary 
life of all clauses. Largo as the make of paper is 
in the United Kingdom, it is nut applied to so 
many and general uses as paper and paper-pulp is 
in tlie United States, Japan, and some of the 
European countries. In the paper trade, as in 
other mechanical industries, there has been great 
progress made in the last half-century, Chemists 
and mechanics have each contributed their part, 
The former have furnished improved methods for 
washing, bleaching, and colouring the paper stock, 
which must yield a different product from what was 
made by the ancients ; while the mechanical im- 
provements also have been many, both for boiling, 
running out, drying, and finishing the pulp. 

The vegetable substances from which paper can 
ho made are innumerable, hut the difficulties 
aro to obtain them at a sufficiently low price 
to he used profitably and to secure a con- 
tinuous supply. Many hooks and newspapers 
have been printed entirely of one material, such 
as bamboo, straw, jute, Phoniiiiim tana as, maize 
leaves, esparto, &c. : at the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 a paper-maker showed more than sixty whs 
or rolls of paper, each made from a different 
vegetable fibre, Books, again, have been pub- 
lished which were composed of several hundred 
leaves, all of a different fibre. Tn Japan a species 
of mulberry osier is grown specially for its hark 
for paper-making. But the substances available 
in Europe are few that can ho had in quantity 
at a low price. 

The multitude of vegetable fibres that have 
beon suggested for the use of the paper-maker is 
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bewildering, but of the number only two have come 
into use to any general extent; tlie.se are esparto 
and wood pulp. The best sources of fibre for the 
paper-maker's u«e are linen and cotton rag:. for 
white paper, and hempen conlage foi brown; but 
the modem uses of paper have become so numeions 
that rags are no longer available in sufficient 
quantities for paper-making. Having regard to 
tire composition ot paper, the supply would at first 
seem to be illimitable, inasmuch as woody fibre is 
amongst the most common of vegetable thing-. 
Practice, however, soon teaches the important 
lessons (1) that not all woody fibre is equally well 
adapted for the production of paper, and (2) that 
many vegetable growths are built up of admirable 
cellulose for the paper-maker's use, but yield it 
with such trouble and at such cost as to be wholly 
unreinunerative. Much caustic soda nr soda-ash is 
required in the preparation of many fibres. 

Raw fibre may he divided into four classes: (1) 
that which is easily reduced and easily bleached ; 
(2) that which is difficult to bleaeli; (3) that which 
is difficult to reduce, lmt easily bleached ; and (4) 
that wherein perfect bleaching ailects the integ- 
rity of the libio. The longer the Abies and the 
more intricate the mixture of them when wet, the 
stronger will be the sheet of paper when dry. The 
shorter the fibres, the less pliable will they* become 
with water, as in the case of ground wood, and the 
less will he the pressure which individual fibres 
exert on each other, and the more brittle will the 
paper sheet turn out. 

Various early attempts to employ Esparto (q.v.) 
for paper-making are recorded. One patent dates 
hack to 1839, and paper made of it was shown at 
the London Exhibition hi 1831. But to the late 
Mr T. Routledge is mainly due its extensive em- 
ployment by the trade. He commenced with a 
few tons at the Eynsliam Mills in 1836, and the 
paper for the number of the Society of Arts weekly 
journal for November 28 of that year was made 
of it. For several years the makers looked very 
coldly on this new material, lmt gradually by the 
aid of Mr Pirie, Mr E. Lloyd, and others it became 
universally adopted. From an import of 891 tons 
in 1861 it has gradually increased as follows: in 
1870, 89,156 tons; 1880, 191,229 tons; and 1S90, 
217,048 tons. The Ufiited Kingdom has hitherto 
monopolised the supply. Esparto is treated much 
like straw, but does not require as much soda-aHi 
and chlorine to bleach it. The fibres are easily 
dissolved and bleached by chemicals. They felt 
readily and yield an excellent pulp, which is em- 
ployed. alone, or mixed with rags, wood-pulp, or 
straw. It furnishes a paper pliant, resistant, trans- 
parent, and of great purity, thicker than other 
papers of the same weight, and forming a good 
planting and writing substance. 

The culms of various cereal grasses are employed 
where obtainable ; rice-straw in Asia, wheat, oat, 
and other kinds of straw in Europe. Straw was 
used a century ago for paper-making, but its exten- 
sive use is of comparatively recent (late. For low 
papers it commands a market, but as a mixer it is 
inferior to esparto, the iuternodes or knots being 
exceedingly troublesome and difficult to get rid 
of. The deficiency in the supply of rags and the 
absence of any cheap substance to supplement 
esparto have led to a great run upon wood-pulp in 
the last few years for the paper-mills in Great 
Britain and most other countries. Its manufac- 
ture and use dates practically hack only to about 
1870 ; indeed its general adoption may he referred 
to the ten years later. Although not all that could 
be wished for as an adjunct or filler, its introduc- 
tion and employment have proved eminently useful. 
The conifers giving the strongest and toughest fibre 
seem to be best adapted for conversion into pulp, 


although many other specie-. are used. The pro- 
duction has centied chiefly in the two Hcandinav ian 
countries of Norway and Sweden. Finin these 
Biitain yearly receive-, about 140,000 ton-, of wood- 
pulp, besides what they ship to other countlies. 
They also make a laige quantity of paper and 
pasteboaid for expoit. The quantify and value of 
the paper materials received by Biitain in 1SS9 
were : 

Ttm^ 

Rag? 42,443 value £42(1,322 

1c 217 25<i n lfi9Q t 2GQ 

Wiwil-pulp 122,179 it C9l),b32 

Total 3*1,573 £2,207,250 

The idea of making a paper-pulp of wood was 
repeatedly mooted in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury. A patent was gianted to some paper-makers 
in Italy in 1826. Some yeats later the idea was 
revived in improvements in Cheat Britain In Des- 
grand, Johnson, Newton, and others. Mr Houghton 
took out a patent in 1S37. But the mechanical 
proee-s of Volter of Heidenheim was that which 
gave the principal impetus to the use of wood-pulp. 
At first the wood was simply rubbed down into 
pulp against the periphery of a wheel with a tough 
surface ; hut now hv improved chemical appliances 
a better pulp is produced, and the maimractme has 
become geneially adopted in Europe and America, 
adding hugely to the value of their fore-ts. Wood- 
pulp is admirably adapted ns a principal ingredient 
m the manufacture of cheap paper. It i» deficient 
in fibre, but a moderate admixture of rags, esparto, 
or other fibrous material strengthens it. It was 
about 1873 that wood-pulp began to be introduced 
in England as a paper material. At first only 
12,000 tons could be got rid of yearly, lmt in 1890 
as much as 137,837 tons was received, chiefly from 
Sweden and Norway. Much of the paper made is 
used up a second time. Knopfs patent for rework- 
ing old waste-paper was carried on in the earlier 
years of the 19th century at the Neckinger Mills, 
Bermondsey. The process of manufacture then 
would seein to have been faulty, the paper made 
being found unfit for use, and the mill was sold. 
The process has, however, been brought extensively 
into use of late years, old news-papers and books 
forming much of the material for repulping. 
Cotton and linen rags aie one of the mainstays of 
the paper-maker, and all countries are drawing 
largely on this waste substance. In Great Britain, 
unlike sunny climes, woollen clothing is more 
generally worn than cotton and linen, hence 
these used vegetable fibres are not so plentiful 
with us as in Asia and the states of southern 
Europe. British imports of foreign rags have been 
largely on the increase : they were 29,642 tons, 
valued at £431,762, in 18S0, and 34,889 tons, 
valued at £354,306, in 1890; hut these are princi- 
pally resliipped. In 1S89, 38,860 tons of British 
rags and materials for paper were exported, valued 
at £473,254, and 39,122 tons of foreign rags of the 
value of £345,212. 

The prices of all paper-making materials have 
fallen greatly since 1873. Rags have dropped from 
£17, 6s. in 1875 to £11, 6s. per ton; esparto and 
other materials from £S to £5, 9s. per ton. Even 
with this leduetion in price, a great impetus has 
been given to the use of straw and wood-pulp. 
The demand for paper continues great. Some of 
the London daily journals consume 100 tons 
weekly ; but as they sell at low prices the paper 
they use must be cheap. In order to reduce 
the price many makeis introduce into their pulp 
sawdust and various mineral matters, such as 
kaolin or china clay. Very often 25 to 30 per cent, 
of such substances is introduced into these loaded 
papers, which do for cheap journals, the sheets of 
which have hence no solidity. But if such papers 
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aie used foi liook-wmk they have no durability', 
ami aie also injurious to the type. Anothei cause 
which contributes quiLe as much to the had quality 
of many modem papeis is the too rapid desiccation 
which the sheets undeigo in the preparation of 
machine sized paper. Admitting that many of the 
papeis now made ate infinitely liner, mote beauti- 
ful, and above all whiter titan those made in 
funner times, it is equally tine that in genet al 
machine-made papers possess less stiength than the 
old hand-made papeis. Paper of pure and good 
quality ought not to leave after burning mote 
than 2 per cent, of ash. 

The question for consul (nation as to the fntuic 
is wlietliei taw matetial enough can he obtained 
in quantity to keep our mills going, since espaito 
must gradually fail, and wood-pulp and rags will 
alone remain to us, unless some new, cheap, and 
abundant vegetable fibre can he met with. About 
90,000 tons of tags ate collected in Britain, hut they 
are ehielly of cotton fabiics, and even these are 
now much diawn upon for other purposes. IIow 
much longer will Belgium, Fiance, and (lertnany be 
disposed to pait with then tags? and wiLliouL tags 
wood-pulp is useless, howevci plentiful it may bo. 

The varieties of paper made ate chiefly the follow- 
ing four classes : ( 1 ) news and printing papers ; (2) 
writing-papers of rations kinds, blue, cream, ami 
yellow laid, and wove and tinted, and for account- 
books, &c. ; (11) wrapping oi packing papers, brown 
and purple, heavy manilla for cartridge and hags; 
(4) miscellaneous, such as light copying, tissue, and 
pottery papeis, blotting and filtering, uigatetto, &e. 
Lastly, tlmie ate all kinds of card boat (Is and mill- 
hoaids made. The following enumeration shows the 
ptineipal kinds of papeis, &c. made in the Btilish 
nulls; hilt the list might lie extended to one or 
two thousand names of vaiious kinds and qualities. 
Account-book, hacking, hag-papers, bank-note and 
bill, hhittings, hoards, howl-papers, lnowns (heavy 
and cutting ), butter, caps ( brown for hags ), cards for 
looms, caijiet-felt, cartridge, casings, cliatl papeis, 
cheques, cigaielio, collar, coloured, copyings, 
drawings, diyitig toyals, duplex, enamelled, engine- 
hoards (glazed and milled, paste and portmanteau), 
envelope-paper, filtering, ily -papers, foil or tin- 
foil, grocery, gnn-waddin", hosieiy, lithographic, 
loans, long elephants, manifold, manillas, inarmed, 
middles (browns), mill wrappers, music, news or 
printings, parchment, pin and needle, plate, rail- 
way- ticket, royal hands (gray, hi own, blue, and 
while), sampling, skips, small hands (hi owns), tea- 
paper, tissues, tobacco, tracings, tube-paper, water- 
proof, wrapping, writing. It is on lccord that in 
1772 there were sixty varieties of paper mailo from 
as many different materials, and ton or twelve 
yeais later the number had boon extended to 103. 
In those days all paper was manufactured by hand, 
each sheet separately. The rags weie pulped in 
moilais by trip-hammers, and several days were 
requited to turn out a sample of dry finished paper. 
The woikman dipped a lectangnlai sieve or mould 
into the vat and deposited the sheet of fluid pulp 
on a piece of felt Lo diy, 

Tins simple mode of manufacture, which is still 
largoly practised in Holland and Italy, lias boon 
superseded very generally by continuous machines, 
and only a small quantity of paper for special 
hooks, editions-dc-hurc, and the lrkn, besides a 
superior writing, bank-note, and drawing paper is 
now made by hand in England. Millboards (q.v.) 
and pasteboard or cardboard were formerly chiefly 
made for bookbinding ; but now they are much in 
demand for box -making, machine, packing, and 
other purposes. Over 50,000 tons of straw and 
wood hoard are imported fiom Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and other countries, besides what is 
made in Britain. 


The various machines foi making paper in con- 
tinuous lengths aie wondeiful productions of 
mechanical skill, being almost automatic in their 
action, and they woik with marvellous exactness 
Those machines consist of contrivances for causing 
an equal supply of pulp to flow upon an endless 
wrre-gauze apron, winch lowilves ami canies on the 
paper until it is received on an endless sheet of 
felt, passing mound and between large couching, 
cylinders. These machines have now been brought 
to such perfection that papei can he made in one 
continuous i oil or web of any length, and before 
leaving the machine is sized, dried, calendered 
hot- pressed, and cut into sheets. 

At the Edinburgh Exhibition in 1886 a web of 
paper was shown live miles long, anil at the Pitts- 
burgh Exhibition there was a roll 14 miles long, IS 
inches wide, which weighed 2658 lb. Some of the 
machines are 75 to 100 feet long and 126 inches 
wide, requiring a building Lo themselves, and 
making a slieet of paper 7 feet in width. 

Fig. 1 is a side-view of a continuous paper- 
making machine, and (ig, 2 a vcitieal one. The 
principle of Lho machine is very simple : it contains 
a pulp-vat, A, with a hog or wheel inside to agitate 
the pulp, and an anangomont for pouring the pulp 
over the wiie-gnu/.c mould, B, 11, B, B, which, 
instead of being in single squares, as in the 
hand-process, is an endless sheet moving round 
two rollers, a, b, which keep it stretched out 
and revolving when in operation. Under the 
part which receives the pulp theie is a series of 
small brass rolleis, d (iig. 1); these, being neaily 
dose together, keep it perfectly level— a must 
necessary condition ; besides which there is a 
shallow trough, t'c (fig. 1), called the save all, 
which catches and retains the water that always 
escapes with some pulp in suspension ; and im 
arrangement of suction boxes and tubes, fff 
( fig, 1 ), worked by air-pumps, which draw much 
of the water out as the pulp passes over them. 
The pulp is kept from running over the Hides by 
straps called deckles , which aie also endless 
hands, usually of vulcanised india-rubber, carried 
round moving lolleis so that they travel with the 
wiic-ganzo, and therefore offer no resistance Lo it, 
In addition to all this the framework on which 
the sin face of biro wiie-ganze rests has a shoggling 
motion, or side-shake, which has ail important 
effect in working the fibres together before the pulp 
finally' settles down. When it reaches lire couch- 
iiuj-rolls, which press out most of the remaining 
moisture, and cairy it forward to the first and 
second series of press-rolls by' means of an end- 
less web of felt which passes round them, the speed 
of these rolleis and the travelling sheet of felt, 
CC (ligs 1 anil 2), is nicely calculated, so as to 
prevent a strain upon the still very tender well 
of paper. Sometimes the upper rolleis of these 
two series arc filled with steam in order to com- 
mence drying the well. Tlio paper is now trusted 
to itself, ami passes on, ns indicated by the allows, 
fiom the second press-tolls to the first set of dry- 
ing cylinders, Dl> (figs. 1 and 2), where it again 
meets with a felt sheet, which koops it in close 
contact with tire drying cylinders, which are of 
largo size, and filled with steam. Around these it 
passes, drying as it goes, and is then received 
between the two smool king-rolls, or damp calenders, 
which press both surfaces, and remove the marks 
of the wire and felt, which are until then visible 
on tiro paper. This necessarily is done before the 
drying is quite completed ; and from the smooth- 
ing-rolls it passes to the second series of drying 
cylinders, E (figs. 1 and 2), where the drying is 
finished, and thence to the calenders, which me 
polished rollers of haul cast-iron, so adjusted as 
to give a considerable pressure to the paper, and 
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produce a glo'-sine's of 
sui face. For wiiting- 
papeis the paper parses 
tluough a shallow 
tiougli of sue after 
leaving the diving 
cylinders, and then 
passes over another 
-.eiies of skeleton cylin- 
der, with fans moving 
inside, by which it is 
again diied without 
heat, and aftenvaids 
passes through the 
L'lileinlei s. Punting 
mid other papers aie 
usually sized hy mix- 
ing the size in the pulp, 
in which stage the 
colouring materials — 
such as ultramarine for 
the blue Lint of fools- 
cap — aie also intio- 
duced. Still following 
the paper web in the 
thawing (lig. 1), it is 
seen to pass fiom the 
calender to another 
machine, F ; this slits 
the web into widths, 
which are again cro'S- 
cut into .sheets, the 
M/e of which is legu- 
liited at will. In the 
United States, for line 
hook-work, the paper 
iceeivos a white coat- 
ing after it has been 
made ; it is the finish 
thus given to the sm- 
faee that renders the 
illustrations seen in the 
best American maga- 
zines possible, _ The 
water - mark is im- 
piessed on machine- 
made paper by means 
of a line light- wiie 
cylinder with a wiie 
woven pattern; this is 
placed ovei the wire- 
gauze -sheet upon which 
the pulp is spiend, hut 
near the otliei end of 
it, so that the light 
impression of the 
marker may act upon 
the paper just when it 
ceases to he pulp, and 
this leuiaius all through 
its oouise. Theie are 
man v other inteiesting 
]ir>ints about the paper- 
machine, blit their in- 
troduction here would 
lather tend to confuse 
the reader. Its pio- 
duetive power is very 
great ; it moves at a 
iate of from 20 to 200 
feet per minute, spread- 
ing pulp, couching, 
drying, and calendering 
as" it goes, so that the 
stream of pulp flowing 
in at one end is in two 
minutes passing out 
■finished paper at the 
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other. It has been computed that an ordinary 
machine, making woks of paper 54 inches wide, 
will turn out four miles a day. 

Paper Production of the World. — The following 
is a tolerably accurate' return of the paper-mills of 
Europe in 1890, and their annual production : 



Mil la. 

Toils. 

United Kingdom 

300 

400,000 

Franco 

.. . . m 

240,000 

Germany 

1033 

180,000 

Austro Jlungaiy 

.. .. 7-11 

72,000 

Italy 

. . . 230 

48,000 

Spain 

.... 9f> 

13,000 

Sweden anil Norway.. . . 

... 131 

14,000 

Netherlands 

. . Go 

7,200 

Bussia 

. 40 

33, SOI) 

Belgium 

. 37 

22,500 

SwiLzciliuid 

. . . . 84 

10,000 

Portugal 

. 10 

6,000 

Deumaik 

. 13 

3,(500 

Bounmnia and Gieccc 

4 


Toiul 

8*28(1 

1,010,800 


Many of the mills may not he working, some pro- 
duce pulp only, and the vat-made paper is included 
in the estimate of production. Assuming 1 million 
tons are made annually, this may lie valued at 
£30,000,000, of which half is the prime cost of the 
raw material. 

It is diflieult to determine with any precision 
tlie quantity of paper now made in the United 
Kingdom, as the manufacture is free from tax ; 
hub rve may form a fair estimate by looking 
at the progress under the duty rate, and judging 
of the advance since from the increased expoils 
and the stimulus now given to production. Thu 
following are official figures of the quantity 
of paper charged with duty before the abolition 
of tlm tax, which brought in £1,500,(100. In 1812, 
43,10(3 tons; 1852, 70,000 tons; 18(31, 102,450 
tons. In 1851 Mr Poole, in his statistics of British 
Commerce, stated that there were then 437 paper- 
mills at work in the United Kingdom ; 349 in 
England, 48 ill Scotland, and 40 in Ireland. The 
weight of paper made amounted to 02,000 tons; 
the estimated value of which was £3,000,000. The 
number of mills in 1800 was 307 j in 1870, 309. Mr 
W. Arnot, in his course of lectures on tlm ‘ Tech- 
nology <>f the Paper 'Trade ’ before the Society of 
Arts in 1877, stated the number of paper-mills 
working in the United Kingdom at 385 ; of which 
300 were in England, (15 in Scotland, and 20 in 
Ireland. The number of machines employed he 
gave at about 520, producing 350,000 tons of paper, 
which, with 10,000 tons of hand-made, gave a 
total production of 300,000 tons. This quantity he 
estimated to he worth £10,000,000 sterling. This 
is, however, far too high an estimate, having 
regard to the depreciated prices resulting from 
the fall in value sineo 1880. The 400,000 tons 
made at the present time cannot he valued at more 
than £12,000,000. Assuming the annual production 
of paper in tlm United Kingdom at present to he 
400,000 tons, the home consumption is evidently 
large and progressive, for we only export in books 
and paper about 57,000 tons, while we import of 
writing and printing papers 10,000 tons. News- 
papers, hooks, and periodical literature use up 
fully one-half of our total make. Schools ami 
public offices and correspondence consume much of 
the remainder, leaving hut little for wrapping, 
packing, and other purposes. Judging from the 
data adduced, the British paper-manufacture lias 
more than quadrupled since the abolition of tho 
paper-duty. 

The oxport trade of tho United Kingdom in 
paper lms Been rapidly progressive, as tho figures in 
the following table will show ; the first of its two 
columns comprising writing-paper, printing-paper, 
and envelopes ; and tho second all othor kinds of 
paper. 


1370.... 

1880 

1830 


130,050 

.330,118 

.712,240 


38,405 

131,160 

210,690 


The average price of paper, which in 1874 was 
as high as £3, 2s. per cwt., has fallen as low as 
30s. per cwt. The superiority of the British over the 
continental manufacture has obtained for Britain 
a steadily increasing business in the markets' of 
Asia, South America, and her Colonies. In 1879 
the value of the British paper of all kinds expoited 
was £015,925 ; in 1889 it was £1,(502,075, even at 
the much lower prices ruling. In 1889 was im- 
ported of paper and pasteboard of all kinds 
2,110,000 cwt., an increase of 1 million cwt. over 
1882. 


In the United States equal progress has been 
made in the paper-manufacture as in Great 
Britain. The first mill was established in 1G90, on 
ground now included within Philadelphia. In 1770 
there were forty paper-nulls in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey’, and Delaware, and only three or four in New 
England. In 1840 there wore in the United Stales 
hut 42(3 paper-mills ; in 1800, 443; and in 1860, 
500, producing (30,000 tons ; in 1872 there were 812 
mills, owned by 705 firms, making 200,000 tons. 
At present, with over 1000 paper-mills having 3000 
machines, the quantity made greatly exceeds that 
of the United Kingdom ; the amount in some of 
the last years of (lie decade 1880-00 amounting to 
over 1,200,000 tons. In the olhoi parts of America 
there are 85 paper-mills. In Asia there are 
10 paper-mills, besides numerous vats; in Africa, 
4 ; ami in Australasia, 7 ; making a total of nearly 
4500 mills in the world. Tho production of hand- 
made papers in China and Japan it is impossible lo 
estimate. China lias made great strides in her 
exports of paper of all kinds. Prom about 76,000 
cwt. a few years ago the export advanced to 200,000 
cwt. in 1887, valued at £304,000. The greater part 
of the paper now made in tho world — at least three- 
fourths — is believed to ho used for printing on, since 
the correspondence carried on in many countries out 
of Europe is comparatively small. 


There arc woilcs on papor and paper-malting by Hof- 
mann (New York, 1873), Mansell (Now York, 1876 ), 
Archer (187(1), Dunbar (1881), Parkinson (1880), C. T. 
Davis (188(1), and Cross and Bovan (1887). For old 
water-marks dating from 1473, 800 Arfhwntapia, vol, xii, 
For ancient paper -making, hoc llirth, Oltincsischc Stuilien 
(1800), and Karnlmcuk, Z>as Arahisehc Papier. "WALL* 
1‘APKU is tho subject of a separate article, 


Paplilagcmia, anciently a province of Asia 
Minor, extending along tho southern shores of the 
Black 8ea, from tho Ilalys on the east to the. 
Purthenius on the west (which separates it from 
Bithynia), and inland on tho south to Galatia. 
Its limits, however, wore somewhat different at 
different times, and it successively belonged to 
Lydia, Persia, and Romo. Its capital was Sinope. 
The I'aphlagonians are supposed lo have been of 
Syrian or Semitic origin, like (he Cappadocians. 


Paphos, two ancient cities in Cyprus. Old 
Paphos (now Kyl'lia) was situated in the western 
part of the island, about 1} mile from the coast. 
It proliahly- was founded by the Phoenicians, and 
was famous, oven before Homer’s time, for a temple 
of VomiK, who was said to have here risen from the 
sea close by, whence her epithet Aphrodite, ‘ foam* 
sprung.’ This was the homo of the ' I’aphian 
Venus,’ and hither crowds of pilgrims used to come. 
Tho other Paphos ( Papho or Jiafftt) was on the 
seacoast, about 8 luilus west of tho older cityq and 
was the place in which the apostle Paul proclaimed 
the gospol bofure the proconsul Sergius. 

Papias, Bishop at Hierapolis, in Phrygia, in 
the earlier half of the 2d century, is known to us 
only from references by Irenoeus, Eusebius, and a 
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few otheis, urn] from fragments of liis lost work 
preserved in tlieir writings (see especially Eusebius, 
Historia Eecl. iii. 39 ). Irensens speaks of him as a 
‘hearer of John’ — evidently meaning the apostle. 
Eusebius aptly quotes Papias himself against 
Irenajus on the point ; hut, while the quotation 
justifies Iris criticism thus far, it does not fully 
hear out his own view that Papias claimed to have 
been a hearer of two other disciples of the Lonl, 
Aristion and tire elder (not the apostle) John. 
There is, then, no very reliable evidence of personal 
intercourse with any of the immediate followers of 
Jesus. On the other hand, some of the links 
between Papias and the apostles me definitely 
known ; for two daughters of the apostle Philip, 
living in Hierapolis, related traditions to him, and 
he was a ‘companion of Polycarp’ (89-155 a.d. ), 
Bishop at Smyrna, who in his youth had been a 
disciple of the apostle John. The statement, how- 
ever, in the Ckronicon Paschaie, that Papias suffered 
at Perganmm in the year of this contemporary's 
martyrdom at Smyrna, rests on the compiler's mis- 
reading of Eusebius ( H ist. Eecl. iv, 15). 

The only work which he is known to have written 
is the Logion hyriakon cxeqiisis ( ‘ Exposition of 
Oracles of the Lord’), in five books, which on 
various grounds, including an expression in a frag- 
ment recently discovered, may he probably assigned 
to the period 140-150. It is* now generally agreed 
that the signification of ‘oracles’ is not to he 
absolutely limited to ‘discourses,’ and that by 
‘ Oracles of the Lord ’ we are to understand a 
record, or records, of the Lord’s sayings, includ- 
ing at least a setting of narrative.' Part of the 
author’s design was to supplement his expositions 
with trustworthy oral traditions. But the scanty 
remains are enough to show that Papias was as 
Eusebius suys, 'of very small intellect,’ credulous, 
and fond of recording the wonderful. IJi.s doctrinal 
characteristic is a quaint millenarianimn, with 
traces of the Apocalypse of Baruch. 

But it is in relation to the New Testament 
canon, and especially to what is known as the 
synoptic problem, that Papias is of real importance. 

| The fragment hearing on Mark runs thus : ‘ This 
also the elder (John) said : “ Mark, hating become 
the interpreter (recorder) of Peter, wrote down 
accurately whatever he remembered, without, how- 
ever, recording in order what was either said or 
done by Christ," ’ Sc. Many scholars maintain 
that the words suit the second gospel as we have 
it, while others who deny this accept them as an 
account of its groundwork. Still gi eater interest 
attaches to the short fragment on Matthew : 

‘ Matthew, then, composed the oracles in the 
Hebrew (Aramaic) language, and each one inter- 
preted them as lie could.' This statement has 
often been called in question, but the best authori- 
ties now hold that Papias is correct as to the 
Aramaic original, and that the canonical gospel, 
while evidently not a translation, is a Greek 
edition, by either Matthew himself or some writer 
unknown. On the whole, the two-document hypo- 
thesis of the origin of the synoptics, which at 
present holds the field, coincides remarkably with 
the above two fragments (see Gospels). As to 
the rest of the canon, Papias quoted 1 John and 
1 Peter, and was cited as an authority for the 
* credibility ’ of the Apocalypse. There are also 
some indications that he knew the fourth gospel. 

For Papias generally, see Lightfoot, Essays on the Work 
entitled 1 Supernatural Religion ’ (1SS9 ) ; for the collected 
fragments, the Patrum Apost. Opera of Gebliardt, Har- 
nack, and Zahn ; for an English translation, the Ante- 
Nicene library, vol. L 

Papier-lllffclld (El-., ‘mashed or pulp paper ' ). 
This name is applied to a material consisting either 
of paper-pulp or of sheets of paper pasted together, 


which by a peculiar tieatment resembles varnished 
or lacquered wood in one class of articles made of 
it, and in another class (chiefly architectural orna- 
ments) somewhat resembles plaster. Other sub- 
stances are, however, mixed with paper, especially 
for the latter class of objects. Among eastern 
nations, wlieie varnished and deemated articles in 
papier-mache have long been made, the finest 
woik lias been produced in Peisia, and next to 
it in Cashmere. The articles chiefly made are 
cases for pens and other w riting materials, as well 
as boxes and trays. In Japan various objects ate 
manufactured by glueing together a number of 
sheets of the soft and flexible paper of that country 
upon moulds, when it is in a damp state. This 
kind of papier-mache, which is light, strong, and 
elastic, w as at one time used in that country for 
helmets and other parts of armour. No doubt it 
was from one or other of these eastern countries 
that the art of working in papier-milch e was 
acquit ed by Europeans. 

Articles of papier-mache were extensively made 
in Fiance in the first half of the 18th century. Sub. 
sequently the manufacture was largely developed 
in Germany. The painted papier-rnftehe snuff- 
boxes and other articles termed Vends Maitin 
work, from the fact that they were made by a 
coach-painter named Martin, who had a peculiar 
way of varnishing them, were in the 18th century 
popular throughout Europe, and line specimens 
are still sought after by collectois. Popier-nuiclie 
appears to have been introduced into England for 
the purpose nf imitating Japanese trays of lacqueied 
wood. In 1772 Henry Clay of Birmingham took 
out a, patent for making papier-mache of sheets of 
specially prepared paper pasted together upon a 
mould. ' In this way lie produced panels for doors 
and walls, besides cabinets, screens, tables, tea- 
trays, Ac., and these are still manufactured. The 
best papiei-mitchc is made by Clay’s method ; but 
it is also made from paper-pulp to which glue has 
been added, and this is pressed between dies to 
give it the required shape. There is a thiid kind 
made of coarse fibrous material, mixed with eartliy 
matters and a binding size, certain chemicals being 
added to render it incombustible. Suppose that a 
tray -blank of pasted sheets has been formed upon 
a metal mould. It is then heated to 120’ F., and 
afterwards dipped in a mixture of linseed-oil and 
spirits of tar (other mixtures are used) to hat don 
it and make it resist moisture. It is again placed 
in a stove, and when taken out it is planed and 
filed to give it the requited finish. The tray now- 
gets several coats of tar varnish and lampblack, 
each of which is rubbed down with pumice, and 
stoved once more. It is then ready to he decorated, 
after which it receives a coat of transparent varnish, 
and is finally polished with the hand. 

C'arton-pierre, which lias been extensively em- 
ployed for the internal decoration of buildings 
(much in the same way as plaster), is formed of 
paper-pulp mixed with whiting and glue, and 
pressed into plaster moulds. It is next hacked 
with paper, allowed to set, and dried in a hot 
room. Ceramic Pujiier-mdchc (Martin’s patent 
dated March 15, 1S5H) is a very plastic substance, 
which can be readily moulded or otherwise woiked 
into any required form. It is composed of paper- 
pulp, resin, glue, drying oil, and sugar of lead, 
well kneaded togeLlier. 

There are various ways of decorating uapier- 
mSche. F’or tea-trays, caskets, panels, and other 
objects with a black varnished surface, wliat is 
called ‘inlaying’ with plates of niotlier-of-pearl 
shell, scarcely thicker than stout writing-paper, 
has been largely practised. The pieces of shell 
are stuck on with varnish, and the design painted 
on them with a protecting varnish. An application 
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of acid dissolves away tlie unprotected parts, and 
then the interspaces are Idled up with varnish. 
When the surface is rubbed with pumice-stone the 
superfluous varnish is removed, and the shell orna- 
ments displayed. In a similar way the surface 
can be ‘ inlaid ’ with cut-out metal devices. Flower 
and landscape painting has also been much em- 
ployed in the way of decoration, as well as borders 
and other ornaments in leaf gold. Owing to the 
extensive importation in recent years of cheap 
Japanese lacquer wares (see Lacquer), the Bir- 
mingham manufacturers of papier-milche have now 
largely resorted to an inexpensive decoration by 
transfer-printing, which can bo done by hoys and 
girls instead of highly-paid artists. A change has 
also taken place in lire nature of the material 
itself, which has recently been chiefly made of 
wood-pulp from Sweden. A limited quantity of 
the old high-class pnpier-mdchc is, however, still 
regularly manufactured. The variety of papier* 
nuiehi's adopted for architectural ornaments, which 
are usually more or less in relief, can he readily 
painted, gilded, or bronzed. The application of 
papier-mAclie to articles requiring great strength, 
such as wheels for railway carriages, lias not proved 
so successful as was at one time anticipated. 

Paiulionace.'C (from Lai. papilio, ‘butter- 
fly’), a sub-order of the natural order of plants 
generally called Lcgnminowo (f[.v.), the plants of 
which have flowers of the peculiar structure called 
papilionaceous, and of winch the Pea and Bean 
afford familiar examples. Papilionaceous flowers 
have fivo petals, imbricated in estivation (hud), 
one of which, called the medium, or standard, is 
superior, turned next to the axis, and in estivation 
folded over the rest ; two, called the alir, or wings, 
are lateral ; and two are inferior, which are often 
united by their lower margins, forming the Carina, 
or keel. The number of the. Papilionnceu’ is very 
great — about 4800 species being known. They are 
found in all parts of the world, abounding in the 
tropics. Many have superb and beautiful flowers ; 
many are plants of beautiful form and foliage, 
trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants ; many possess 
valuable medicinal properties ; and many are of 
great importance as furnishing food for man 
and for domestic animals, others as furnishing 
dyes, fibro, timber, &c. Bee Broom, Laburnum, 
Glover, Bean, Pea, Lucerne, Liquorice, In- 
Dion, Sandalavood, &c. 

Papilla*. Bee Bicin, Taste. 

Papill, Denis, a French physicist, was born at 
Blois, 22d August 1 (547, and studied medicine in 
Angers, AVhere he practised for somo time as a 
physician. But, becoming acquainted with Iluy- 
gons, he helped him in las experiments with the 
air-pump ; then, crossing to England, lie assisted 
Boyla in his pliysieal experiments, invented the 
condensing pump and the steam digester ( 1(181 ) — a 
sorb of steam cooking apparatus, to which Avon 
applied for the first time a safety-valve — and was 
made a member of the Iloyai Society (1C80). 
Shortly afterwards lie proceeded to Venice for the 
purpose of helping to conduct a newly-founded 
academy of science, but Avas hack in London in 
1084, Three years later he Avas appointed pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Marburg, hut from 1606 
to 1707 worked in Cassel. Then, returning to 
England, he died in obscurity, probably in 1712. 
To Papin belongs the honour of having first applied 
steam J 1690) to produce motion by raising a piston, 
and with this he combined the simplest means of 
producing a vacuum beneath the raised piston— 
viz. by condensation of aqueous vapour. In virtue 
of tins his biographer claims that he is really the 
inventor of the steam-engine. lie is the inventor 
of the safety-valve, an essential part of his digester; 


and he discovered the principle of action of the 
siphon. 

His papers Averc mostly printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions, A da Mruditorum, Journal des Savam 
&c. lie also wrote Nouvelles Experiences du Vnid'i 
(Paris, 1674). See Lives by Brnouf (Paris, 1874) and 
Gerlnnd (Berlin, 1S81). His correspondence with Huy- 
«eus and Leibnitz was published by Gerland f Berlin 
1881). See Nature, vol. xxiv. (1.881). 

Pajriucan, Louis Joseph, Canadian states- 
man, was horn at Montreal in October 1789. At 
twenty he Avas elected to the Legislative Assembly 
and speedily worked his Avay to the head of the 
Radical or French -Canadian party, and in 181Gwas 
chosen speaker of the House of Assembly fnr 
Lower Canada, a post that he held until 1837. 
He opposed the union of Upper and LoAver Canada 
formulated the grievances and demands of his 
party in the Ninety-two Resolutions, and agitated 
actively against the imperial government. When 
the province rose in rebellion in 1837, a Avarrant 
was issued against Papiucau for high- treason 
though lie took no active part in the fighting. He 
escaped Lo Paris ; hut returned to Canada, par- 
doned, in 1847. Ho died at Montebello, in Quebec, 
on 23d September 1871. 

Papiniainis. zEmilius, Joavii to the time of 
Justinian the most celebrated of the Roman jurists, 
lived at Romo during the reign of Septimius 
Sora-us, Avlioso second Avifo is said lo have Been 
his relative. Both lie and Septimius Avcre pupils 
of Scicvola ; Papinianus succeeded the prince as 
advucatus jisni, and aftenvards hold the oflicc of 
pnefeetus prwturio. The son and successor of 
Beverus, Caraealla, caused Papinianus to lie put to 
death in 212. His Avorlcs consist of 37 hooks of 
Qiucstioncs, 19 of Jtcswmsa, 2 of Dc/hiitiones, and 
Du At/iiHen'is ; from tliese Avorlts 505 excerpts Avere 
incorporated in Justinian’s Vttndeds. 

PapiMAuliciin, < h itt rut Ei> Heinrich, Count 
von, an imperial general of great note in the 
Thirty Years’ War, aviis horn at Pappenheim, in 
Middle Franconia, Bavaria, 29tli May 151)4, of a 
very ancient Bwnbinu family, in Avhich the dignity 
of Marshal of the Empire became hereditary about 
the 13th or 14th century, and many of avIio&o lnem- 
Imms had greatly distinguished themselves in the 
Avars of the middle ages. At lAvonty hi 1 Avent over 
to the Roman Catholic Church, and thenceforth 
signalised himself by his fiery zeal in its cause, 
After serving under the king of Poland in his wars 
Avitli the Russians and Turks Pnpponhcini joined 
the army of the Catholic League, and in the battle 
of Prague ( 1620) stayed the flight of the Austrian 
cavalry, and by a well-timed and furious charge 
turned the tide of battle against the Bohemians, 
In 1623 he received from the emperor the command 
of a cavalry regiment of llio famous ‘ Papponheiiner 
Dragoons.’ In 1625 he became general of the Span- 
ish horse in Lombardy ; but in 1626 ho re-entered 
the Austrian service, and after suppressing a danger- 
ous revolt of the peasants of Upper Austria, in 
Avhich 40,000 of the peasants perished, he joined 
the army which Avas opposed to the Protestant 
League, and, in association with Tilly, carried on 
many campaigns against llio Daues, SAvedes, anil 
Saxons. It was Pappenheim who induced Tilly to 
attack Magdeburg (<pv.), and on his head reals in 
great measure the guilt of the ferocious innssnoie. 
His reckless bravery involved Tilly against Ilia 
will in the disastrous battle of Broilenfeld ; but to 
some extent he retrieved his character by his heroic 
elTorts to remedy the loss and proleoL the retreat 
of the army. After Tilly’s death he served under 
Wallenstein, Avho detached him Avitli eight regi- 
ments to protect Cologne, hut, on hearing of the 
advance of Gustavos, sent an urgent order for lus 
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return. Pappenheiui arrived at Lutzen at the 
moment when IVallenstein’s army was on the 
point of Lein" completely routed, and at the liead 
of Ills cuirassiers lie charged the left wing of the 
Swedes with such fury as to throw it into con- 
fusion, and for a moment change the foitune of 
the battle. He was mortally wounded in the last 
charge, and died a few hours afterwards at Leipzig, 
November 7, 1032, with a smile on his countenance, 
after learning that Gustaviis Adolphus was dead. 
‘God he praised!’ he said: ‘I can go in peace, 
now that that mortal enemy of the Catholic faith 
has had to die before me.’ 

Pappus. See Composit.e. 

Pappus of Alexandria flourished about the 
end of either the 3d or the 4th century a/d. Which 
of these dates is the inoie probable it is difficult to 
determine, owing to conflicting evidence, hut recent 
opinion inclines to the former. Saidas states that 
Pappus was a contemporary of Tlieon, thus placing 
him towards the end of the 4th century, and 
ascribes seveial treatises to him. These treatises 
have not survived, and the only work by which 
Pappus is now known, his Mathematical 
Collection, receives no mention from 
Suidas. This work consisted of eight 
books, the first and the earlier part of the 
second of which are lost, and its inteie-t 
is mainly, though not exclusively, histori- 
cal. From what remains of the second 
book, it is conjectured that the lust two 
books were arithmetical. The third hook 
explains some of the methods for the 
duplication of the cube, treats of the pro- 
gressions and the five_ regular polybed ra. 

The fourth hook discusses the figure 
called the urbelos ( ‘ a shoemaker’s knife ’), 
the spiral of Archimedes, the conchoid of 
Nicomedes, and the qu&dratrix of Uino- 
stratus. The fifth hook contains some 
theorems regarding isoperimetrieal figures 
plane and solid, and a short account of 
the semi-regular solids of Archimedes. 

The sixth hook comments on some of 
the works of Theodosius, Aristarchus of 
Kamos, and Euclid. From the seventh 
hook, which is the longest and most valu- 
able of the Collection, is derived a large 
part of our knowledge of Greek geometry. 

Many of the writings here analysed are 
no longer extant, anil it is on the indi- 
cations (in the notable instance of 
Euclid's Purisms, the very obscure indications) 
which Pappus gives of the olnect or the contents 
of them that the geometers of the 17th and 18tli 
centuries relied for their restorations of these 
writings. The eighth book is devoted mainly to 
mechanics. The mathematical interest of the Col- 
lection does not equal the historical, hut several of 
the books contain important theorems, the dis- 
covery of which is probably due to Pappus himself. 
One of these has been long associated with the 
name of Gnldimis, ( 1577-1643). Some others have 
received a brilliant development from the mathe- 
maticians of modern times. The last six hooks of 
the Mathematical Collection were translated into 
Latin by Comtuandinus, an Italian geometer, and 
were published in 158S ; another edition appeared 
in 1060. Fragments of the Greek text have been 
printed at various times in England, France, and 
Germany, but the only complete edition is that 
of Fridericus Hnltscli, Papin Akxandrini Collec- 
tionis qiue supersunt (3 vols. Berlin, 1876-78). 

Papna. See New Guinea. 

Papules, or Pimples, are ‘solid small eleva- 
tions of the skin,’ and may he either pale in colour 


or inflanimatoiy and more or less red. Papules 
occur a» an early stage in Ihe development of the 
eruption in many skin diseases— e.g. in eczema, 
where they speedily become ve-iclcs ; or in acne, 
where they become pustule.-. The papular disea-es 
pioper, where the eruption in its fully developed 
foim consists of papules, are lichen and prurigo. 

Papy rus, a genus of plants of the natmal 
order Cyperacem, of which there are seveial specie.-', 
the most important being the Egyptian Papyrus or 
Pupyrus of the ancients [P. autupionun, C'ypertts 
papyrus of Linnteus) — a kind of sedge, 8 to 10 feet 
high, with a very strong, woody, aiomatie, creep- 
ing root, long, sharp-keeled leaves, and naked, 
lealle-s, triangular, soft, and cellular stem-, as 
thick as a man’s arm at the lower pat t, and at their 
upper extremity hearing a compound Umbel of 
extremely numerous drooping spikelets, with a 
general involucre of eight long filiform leaves, 
each spikelet containing six to thirteen florets. 
By the ancient Egyptians it was called prmu, from 
which the Greek papyrus is derived, although it 
was also called by them byblos and deltas. The 
Hebrews called it gomf, a word resembling the 


Papyrus. 

Coptic qom, or 1 volume ; 1 its modem Arabic name 
is berdi. The plant is nearly extinct in Lower 
Egypt, hut is found in Nubia (whence it was 
probably introduced into Egypt) and Abyssinia. 
It still grows in the Jordan Valley, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaffa, and al-o of Sidon, in parts of 
the Sinai Desert, and in Sicily. It is often a con- 
spicuous feature in African vegetation. It is repre- 
sented on the oldest Egyptian monuments, and as 
reaching the height of about ten feet. It was 
grown in pools of still water, growing ten feet 
above the water, and two beneath it, and restricted 
to the districts of Sais and Sebennytus. The 
pap vi us (not merely P. papyrus, hut P. dins, 
which is still found in Egypt) was user! for many 
purposes, both ornamental and -useful, such as 
wreaths for the head, sandals, boxes, boats, and 
cordage, but the P, papyrus tvas valued principally 
for a kind of paper called by' its name. Its path 
was boiled and eaten, and its root dried for fuel. 
The papyrus or Paper (q.v.) of the Egyptians, 
made of 'strips of its pith in layers, was of the 
greatest reputation in antiquity, and it appears 
on the earliest monuments in the shape of long 
rectangular sheets, which were rolled up at one 
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end, anil on which the scribe wrote with a rued 
called lash, with red or black ink made of an 
animal carbon. Whon newly prepared it was white 
or brownish white and lissom ; hut in the process 
of time those papyri which have reached the present 
day have become of a light or dark brown colour, 
and exceedingly brittle, breaking at the touch. 
Papyrus was commonly vised in Egypt for the pin- 
poses of writing, and was, in fact, the paper of the 
period ; hilt, although mentioned by early Greek 
authors, it does not appear to have come into 
general use among the Greeks till after the time 
of Alexander the Great, when it was extensively 
exported from the Egyptian ports under the 
Ptolemies. It was, however, always an expen- 
sive arLicle to the Greeks. Among the Romans 
it does not appear to have been in use at an early 
period, although the Sibylline books are said to 
have been written on it. It was cultivated in 
Calabria, Apulia, and the marshes of the Tiber, 
hut the staple was no doubt imported from Alex- 
andria. So extensive was the Alexandrian manu- 
factory that Hadrian, in his visit to that city, was 
struck by its extent. It continued to he employed 
in the eastern and western empire till the l!2th 
century, ami was used amongst the Arabs in the 
8th ; hut after that period it was finite superseded 
by parchment or by paper made of rags. During 
the labor periods it was no longer employed in the 
shape of rolls, hilt cut up into square pages, and 
bound like modern books. 

The discovery in Egypt of classical Greek authors 
written on papyrus liugan about 1 ho middle of the 
3 Dth eentnry, and the results have been on the 
whole boyornl expectation. The great orator 
Hyperidos ( q. v. ), then only known by name, is 
now represented by four or live pretty complete 
orations ; fragments of Euripides and Aleman 
have been added to what we possess of these 
authors, and early MSS. have been obtained of 
parts of limner, Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, 
and Isocrates. In 1888-89 Mr Flinders Petrie 
found near Meilinot el Fay dm papyri which wore 
identilied as fragments or Plato’s P/ucdo, tran- 
scribed about 250 n.C., and a part of the lost 
Antiopc of Euripides, besides quantities of letters 
and documents of the Ptolemaic period. In January 
1891 more than 100 ancient mummies (dating from 
the 20th and 21.sL Dynasties) were found in a 
subterranean passage at Deir el Jlaliari, near 
Thebes ; with these were many papyri, contain- 
ing, as usual, many ritual passages and extracts 
from Lhe Book of tiie Dead (q.v.); there wero also 
1 boxes crammed with papyri.’ Awl at the begin- 
ning of the same year the world was surprised 
by the announcement that papyrus rolls obtained 
from Egypt by the British Museum authorities 
had hoeii found to contain almost tlio whole of 
a lost hut famous work of Aristotle on the con- 
stitution of Athens. Of these rolls there were 
four, of which the longest measures seven feet, 
the shortest three feet. They have been written 
by four different copyists, are mainly in a small 
semi-cursive hand, and date from about tho end 
of the 1st century A.n. There are thirty-six 
columns in all, of which the last six are badly 
mutilated. The text was edited and published in 
February 1891 by Mr F. G. Kenyon ; a later edition 
was that of Mr J. E. Sandys. 

Sec Paoli, Del Pnpiro (1878);' also the articles Book 
( and worlca tliore quo tod ), Eu yrT, Pa LvEoohaphy, Paper. 

Par. Sec Salmon, 

Pard, the name which tho river Tocantins 
(q.v.) receives in its lower oourse, from Cametii 
downwards (138 miles). It iB 20 miles hvoatl 
opposite the city of Pard, and 40 miles broad at its 
mouth. The Paranan, an arm of the Amazon, 


which cuts off Marajo Island from the mainland 
pours into it pait of the waters of the great river. ’ 

Pard (official name Belem ), a thrivim* city and 
seaport of Brazil, capital of the state of the same 
name, stands on the east hank of the river Pard "o 
miles from its mouth, on a point of land formed’ la- 
the entrance of the Gnaiidu. The harbour is neailv 
landlocked by wooded islands, and admits vessels 
of large size. Paid, as a whole, is a plain .looking 
commercial town, compactly built, and without 
straggling suburbs, the dense tropical forest coming 
close u]i to the outskiits. The streets are narrow 
hut regular, well shade'll villi mangoes and palms’ 
and partly paved ; many of the houses, with their 
blue and white tiled roofs and whitewashed walls 
are very jnetty. Tram-cars and telephones are in 
general use, and there is a railway to Biaganca 
(108 miles). The principal buildings are the 
theatre, the government building, custom-house 

and eathoihftl (1720). The city contains a small fort 

and botanic gardens. The place is not unhealthy, 
though the wet season extends over nearly two- 
thirds of the year. Pard, I he headquarters ‘of the 
1 Amazonian Steamboat Company ’ and others, is 
the emporium of the Amazon river-trade, supply- 
iug the towns of the interior with foreign goods, 
and exporting india-rubber, cacao, Brazil nuts, the 
piraruuu fish, &c. The annual value of the exports 
exceeds £2,500,000. Pop. 40,000. See Scribner's 
Monthly (May 1879), and Vincent, Around and 
About South America (1890), — The stale , border- 
ing on Guiana and the Atlantic, and divided by 
the Amazon, has an area of 443,653 so. m,, and a 
pop. (1888) of 407,350. ‘Para Grass ’ is a name 
given to piassava ; see Fibrous Substances. 

l’a'rsi, a coin of copper, silver, or mixed metal, 
though most generally of copper, in use in Turkey 
anil Egypt; it is tho 40lh part of a Piastre (q.v,), 
and varies much in value, owing to the debased 
condition of the Turkish coinage. 

Parallle (Or. parabola, ‘a comparison ’) was 
originally the name given by tbe Greek rhetoricians 
to an illustration avowedly introduced as such. In 
Ilellenistie and New Testament Greek it came 
to signify an independent fictitious narrative, 
employed for the illustration of a moral rule or 
principle. This kind of illustration is of eastern 
origin, and the greatest examples are to he found in 
the Old and New Testaments, particularly in the 
discourses of our Lord. The parable diffeis from 
the fable in the probability or verisimilitude of the 
story itself, and agrees with it in the essential 
requisites of simplicity and brevity. It is essenti- 
ally a short allegory marked by probability of 
incident, and intended to convey one direel moral 
or spiritual truth. In the course of time the word 
parable came to lose its significance of figurative 
speech, and to mean speech generally. 

There arc works on tho parables of our Lord by Arch- 
bishop Trench (184G), Calderwood (1880), A. B. Bruce 
(1882), Goebul (trails. 1883), and Dods (1883). Kee also 
the articles Allegory, Apologue, and Faulk. 

Para bola, tho section of a cone by a plane 
which is parallel to a generating line. As a 
particular case, when the piano passes through the 
vertex of the cone, the parabola closes up into a 
straight line. A property of tho parabola is that 
the distance of any point on the curve from a 
eorfnin fixed point is equal to its distance from a 
certain fixed straight lino. The fixed point is 
called tho focus of the parabola, and tho fixed line 
is called its directrix. In the figure, PAP' repre- 
sents a parabola of which S is the focus and BO is 
the directrix. The point A is called the vertex of the 
parabola. The line ASO is the principal diameter 
of the curve ; and any line drawn through a point 
such as P parallel to AO is called a diameter. 
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Prom the above property it is easy to prove that 
FN S = 4 AS 'AN, where N is the ioot'of the perpen- 
dicular from P upon OA. It is obvious that the 
parabola is not a closed curve. The centie (cor- 
responding to the centie of the ellipse) is situated 

at infinity. The 
\ tangent 'to the 

curve at P bisects 
the angle SPD. 
Hence a reflecting 
surface formed by 
the revolution of 
PAP’ about OA as 
axis is such that 
parallel rays falling 
upon it ' in the 
dneclion of OS are 
leflected to S. 
Conversely, rays 
diverging' from S 
uill he reflected 
parallel to SO. 
Hence the intensity 
of the lefleeteil 
beam of light re- 
mains constant at 
all distances from the source, except in so far as it 
is affected by absorption, and the parabolic is 
theiefore the most perfect form of reflector (see 
Light house, Reflkctiox ). If the resistance of 
the air ivere negligible, the path of a projectile 
would approximately be a parabola with its axis, 
or principal diameter, vertical, and its vertex at 
the highest point of the path. Let FN = »/, 
AN = x, AS = a. The equation of the parabola 
referred to its vertex as origin is y" = iax. All 
curves the equations of which are of the form 
y" =- px™ are classed as parabolas. Tlm», the curve 
represented by the equation y 1 = fix is called the 
cubical parabola ; and that one whose equation is 
y s = p’jr is called the semi-cubical parabola. 

Paraboloid is a solid figure traced out by a 
Parabola (q.v.) revolving round it-, principal axis. 



Paracelsus, a name coined for himself by 
Theophrastus Bombastus von HoUeuheitu, was 
apparently meant to imply that lie was gieater 
than Celsus ; there is no good authority for further 
adding the names Philippas Aureolas. Paracelsus 
was tile son of Wilhelm Bombast von Holieubeim, 
a physician at Einxiedeln, in the Swiss canton of 
Scnwyz, and was born in 1490, 1491, or 1493 
(it seems impossible to decide which). He owed 
Iris early education mainly to bis father ; went to 
Basel University at sixteen, but soon left to study 
alchemy and chemistry with Trithemius, Bishop of 
Wurzburg ; and next at the mines in Tyrol belong- 
ing to the Fugger family learned the physical 
properties of metals and minerals, and the dis- 
position of rock strata, and began to realise 
that the observation of nature is of surpassingly 
greater value to the student than academic pie- 
lections or the lucubrations of the study. Here 
and in subsequent wanderings over great part of 
Europe he amassed a vast store of facts, learned the 
actual practice of medicine amongst various peoples, 
but lost all faith in scholastic disquisitions and 
disputations. He acquired no little fame as a 
medical practitioner, and on his return to Basel in 
1526 received the appointment of town physician. 
He also lectured on medicine at the university, 
but defied academic tradition not merely by lectur- 
ing in German (not Latin ), lmt. by flouting at Galen 
and Avicenna— burning their books in public, it was 
affirmed— and denying all that was most firmly 
believed by the facility. 

Bitterness, backbiting, enmities soon rose and 
pursued him throughout the rest of his life, 


aggravated ami justified in some measnie by bis 
own vanity, arrogance, and aggressiveness, as' al-o 
by bis intemperate habits. A dispute with the 
magistrates in 152S led to his leaving Basel in 
haste ; he wandered for more than a dozen yeais, 
visiting Colmar, Nuremberg, Zurich, Ang-burg, 
ami many other towns, but seldom sojourning 
more than a few months, and at la-t settled in 
1->4I under the protection of the aichbisbup at 
Salzburg. But be died on the 24th September of 
the same year— murdered by hix enemies, said his 
friends ; in consequence of a drunken debauch, 
said bis enemies. 

He is said to have written some 364 works, of 
which only some 230 were printed ; and of these 
the critics only admit from ten (Marx) to twenty, 
four (Hiiser) as genuine, the others being by his 
followers the ‘ Paiacelsists.’ They were mainly 
written in Swi-s-German, the Latin versions being 
by other hands. About- a dozen were tianslated 
into English. The earliest printed work was Pruc- 
tiea D. Thcopltrusti Paracehi (Augslnirg, 1529). 
Collected German editions appeared at Basel in 
1 oSG 91 (]1 vols. 4to) and again in 1603-3 ( 4 volt, 
folio; re-Lsued 1018), Latiii editions in 1C03-5 
(11 vols. 4to) and 1638 (Geneva, 3 v ok. folio). 

His system was based on a ccisuiognme view of 
the univeme, the disturbances in the economy of 
the human microcosm corresponding to and being 
determined by the movements of the all-emhiacing 
macrocosm. Repudiating the current pseudo- 
Aristotelianisiu, Faiacelsiis turned sympathetically 
to Neoplatonism and the Cabbala ; lmt it seems 
difficult not to admit in him an element of pure 
cliailatatiisni, as well as of mysticism. Unquestion- 
ably, however, bis method and Ids influence tended 
in the direction of the immediate observation of 
nature, the discarding of antiquated theories, tlm 
encouragement of independent research, experi- 
ment, and innovation, He is not to bo blamed 
for clinging like hix age to Alchemy (q.v.); lie 
certainly made some new chemical compounds, and 
applied chemical knowledge to improve pharmacy 
and therapeutics, and, in an empirical fashion, to 
revolutionise hide-hound medical methods. 

Sec monographs by 21. B. Lessing (1839), llarx ( 1S42 ), 
2Iook (tVurzburg, 1816) ; the article 21r.DItT.Nl: ; and the 
Bisiorit of Medicine by Hu^er. There is an English Life 
of I’ararihms by Fr. Hartmann (1886); Browning's 
famous poem on Paracelsus is well known. 

Parachute (Fr. chute, ‘a fall’}, a machine 
for the purpose of retarding the velocity of descent 
of any body through the air, and employed by 
aeronauts as a means of descending fiom Balloons 
(q.v.). The original type was a gigantic umbrella, 
strongly made, and having tlie outer extremities 
of the rods, on which the canvas is stretched, firmly 
connected by lopes or stays to the lower part o’f 
the handle. It was recommended in 1783 at Lyons 
by Le Normand as a means of escape from a house 
on lire, but was first used in connection with 
ballooning by Blanchard in 1793. In 1887 Baldwin 
claimed to have descended from a height of one 
mile by means of a parachute in 3J minutes. 

Pavaelete. See Smn (Holt), AIoxtan- 
1SM, Ajbelabd. 

Paradise ( Gr. paradeisos, ‘ a park,’ 1 a pleasure- 
ground originally an oriental, appaiently Persian, 
word ; cf. the Hefi. panics, and modern Persian, 
finhius), the gaulen of Eden (q.v.), Heaven (q.v.). 
— See Hied of Paeadise for the bird to named. 

Paradiso-lisl! ( Marrupodus viridi-auratm ), a 
Chinese species of Maeropod often kept in aquaria 
for its beauty of foim and colouring. In the male 
the colour# increase in brilliancy at the pairing- 
season, and lie swims around his wished-for mate, 
fluttering the long, delicate filaments of the ventral 
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fins, or erecting those of the tail liu like a pea- 
cock's train in miniature. 

PartUlOX ( Or. pant, ’ beside ’ or ‘ beyond, ’ and 
doxrt, ‘tut opinion’), a term applied to whatever is 
contrary to the received belief ; not necessarily an 
opinion contrary to truth. There have been hold 
and happy paradoxes whose fortune it lias been to 
overthrow accredited errors, and in the course of 
time to become universally accepted as truths. For 
parailoxists who square the circle, and invent per- 
petual motion, see Quadrature ok tiie Hi role, 
Perpetual Motion ; and De Morgan’s Budyet 
of Paradoxes (1872). 

Paradoxidcs Beds (Pumdoxidian), a term 
sometimes applied to the Harlech or Longmynd 
and Meneviau rooks of Britain, which are charac- 
terised by the presence of trilohites belonging to 
the genus Paradox ides. See Camjuuan System, 

Paraffin (so called as being par am a (/inis 
— i.o. having little affinity — for an alkali) is a 
name given by Baron lleiohenbach (q.v.) to a 
while transparent crystalline substance first 
obtained by him in 183U from wood-tar. The 
honour of this discovery must be shared with 
Oliristison of Edinburgh, who independently and 
almost simultaneously obtained the same body in 
making a chemical examination of Rangoon pebro- 
lonm, and which lie named petrol inc. Dumas, a 
French chemist, obtained it also from coal-tar in 
18315. But for twenty years after its discovery 
parallin-wax remained a chemical curiosity only, 
it was not till 1.8.50 that it began to he produced, 
by Mr James Young, in quantity sullicieut to 
occupy the attention of manufacturers. Since 
Chen it lias become of great, importance com- 
mercially, and has for years been the principal 
material employed in the manufacture of candles 
in Great Britain and Germany, having for that 
purpose, to a large extent, superseded the use of 
beeswax, spermaceti, stearic acid, and tallow, 
besides lioing used in many other branches of the 
arts anil manufactures, and in surgery. 

The word paraiiin, at first applied by lteichenbach 
to the solid body, is now used by chemists as a generic 
term for the sories of saturated Hydrocarbons (q.v.), 
the higher members of which are parallin-wax, lower 
members are liquid, and the lowest are gases ; 
marsh-gas or firedamp being lowest of all. Pamflin- 
oil was the term first employed liy Mr Young to 
denominate the mineral burning oils produced by 
him, and this name still applies in Britain to 
all the oils associated with the manufacture of 
paraiiin. In those oils, however, the olefine series 
of r.on-saturabed hydrocarbons iB largely repre- 
sented along with liquid paraffins. But Petroleum 
(q.v.) is the term in general use to designate 
the natural oils of America, Russia, and other 
countries, which are for the most part mixtures 
of these same two series of hydrocarbons. As the 
production of paraffin-wax and paraffin-oils has 
now become an industry of great importance to the 
world, it will he convenient to make some reference 
here to the history of its development, particularly 
in Scotland, which is now the seat of the industry. 
To a comparatively limited extent, coal and shale 
or schist are made use of in Germany, in France, 
in Italy, and in Australia for the production of 
hydrocarbon oils. 

In December 1847 Mr James Young received a 
latter from Dr (Sir Lyon) Playfair, calling his 
attention to a dark oily liquid found in a coal-mine 
at Alfreton in Derbyshire. On examining this 
oil Mr Young recognised the commercial import- 
ance of the products that could lie obtained from it. 
Ho erected a refinery, and produced a light oil for 
burning, a g heavy oil for lubricating, and parallin- 
wax, Tills petroleum spring, at first producing 


about 300 gallons per day, had exhausted itself 
at the end of two years. Meanwhile, Mr Youim 
rejecting on the probable origin of the oil, and 
after a series of experiments, succeeded in distilliiw 
at a low heat an analogous oil from coal. This 
process became the subject of liis celebrated patent 
obtained in 1850. Works were erected at Bathgate 
in Scotland, in which neighbourhood a highly bitu- 
minous caiinel coal was at that time being mined 
for gas-making. It was known as Torbaneliill 
Mineral or Boghead Coal (q.v.). This mineral was 
employed by Mr Young, and it yielded under distil- 
lation about 120 gallons of crude oil per ton. In 
1851, when the Bathgate oil-works were started, 
the price of this coal was 13s. Oil. per ton, and 
it gradually lose, till in 1862 it stood at 90s. per 
ton, when the supply ceased. Mr Young’s patent 
which covered Llie distillation of oil from coal at a 
low red heal, ran from 1850 to 1864. In 1S59, 
however, Mr llobcit Bell erected oil-works at 
Broxburn ( q. v. ), in which lie distilled oil from shale. 
He was the first in Scotland to use this material, 
although Du Buisson had obtained a patent 
in Prance previous to 1850 for the distillation of 
schist or shale. Since 1862 this mineral has been, 
and now is, the only mineral employed in Scotland 
for oil-making. Soon after Mr Young obtained liis 
patent in 1850 he granted licenses for its use in the 
United States of America, where oil for several 
years was distilled from canuel-coal ; but public 
attention being thereby iliieoted to the natural 
petroleums which have since been found in such 
abundance, the use of eumiel-coal was discon- 
tinued. Mr Young was thus the pioneer not only 
of the parallin-oii manufacture, hut also of the 
petroleum industries of the world. 

During the progress of the shale-oil industry in 
Scotland it has been frequently subject to serious 
vicissitudes of fortune, more than once being threat- 
ened with extinction. During one of those periods 
of depression about 1872 tlm Welsh coal-oil trade 
collapsed entirely. The Scotch industry was saved 
from a similar lute by the energy and inventive 
resource of some of the persons engaged in it. The 
history of tho trade naturally falls into various 
periods, and during these periods articles of manu- 
facture that were considered by-products, and 
regarded of little value, or for which there was no 
market, and produces which for years were even 
unknown came to be of prime importance in the 
life of the trade. The first period was a brief .one 
(1848-50), when Mr Young utilised 1 he petroleum- 
spring at Alfreton for the production mainly of 
lubricating oil, used in mills as a substitute for 
sperm-oil. The second period extended over the 
duration of Young’s patent (1850-64), when the 
burning oil had become of the greatest importance 
to the manufacturer. The third period (1864-72) 
witnessed the great development of tho petroleum 
trade in America, during which the price of burning 
oil fell so low that about half of the works in Scot- 
land wore closed. Tho fourth period (1872-78) 
was a period of severe struggle for existence. The 
smaller and weaker works disappeared. The pro- 
duction became concentrated in fewer hands with 
larger outputs. Burning oil being now less remu- 
nerative, tho utmost attention was paid to the 
recovery of all waste-products and to tlie develop- 
ment of the by-products; parallin-wax and sulphate 
of ammonia then becoming of chief importance, to 
the manufacturer. Fortunately also the inventive 
genius, principally of N. M. Henderson, of William 
Young, and George T, Beilliy, and others stimu- 
lated by necessity, culminated in the production of 
new and economical processes whereby manufac- 
turing cosls were reduced, and the yield of the 
products that had now become of most value were 
much increased. The fifth period (1878-87) was 
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, in consequence a time of much prosperity, ending, 
however, in a partial collapse by reason of over- 
production in Scotland combined with ever-increas- 
ing imports of wax from America. The sixth 
period began with 1SS7. It may be described 
shortly as the period of combination, the Scotch 
and American producers having combined to re- 
strict the supplies of paraffin-wax within limits 
which the markets of the world can ale-orb. 

Geologically, the position of the shale in the east 
of Scotland is in the Lower Carboniferous series, 
hut in the west of Scotland it is found in the 
ordinary coal-measures. There are some seven or 
eight different seams of shale, all varying in position 
and quality from each other ; but the same shale 
also varies from its normal chaiacter in ditfeient 


districts, being thick and rich in one place, ami 
thin ami poor in another. The Uroxlunn seam of 
shale at its best is piobably the riche-t and most 
profitable quality to woik ; but the Pumpher-ton 
scams of shale, though poor in oil, have now be- 
come of value, because they are rich in ammonia. 
The shale is procured in the same manner as in 
coal-mining. 

The following summaries will indicate the 
material facts in the liistoiy of the trade in .Scot- 
land, and the direction anti extent to which the 
improved processes have tended— viz. diminished 
yield of hunting oils, inci eased yield of lubricating 
oils, paiallin-wax, ami sulphate of ammonia, to- 
gether with reduction of loss in process of manu- 
facture. 


SrMMABY NO. 1. 


Number of winks and capital employe 1 01 — £1,750,00) 

Output of «liale S00,0»0 

Crude oil piodueed 25,000,000 

Burning nil** produced 11,250,000 

Lubricating oils produced 2,500,000 

Paraffin-wax produced 5,b00 

Sulphate of ammonia 2,350 


Eud oi 4th Pc rind — JKs 

la— £1,400.000 
SjU.uuO 
20,000,000 
11,400,000 
5,000,000 
0,2'jij 
1,750 


13— £2,000.000 

1, SCO, 300 tons. 
B2.b7fi.700 gallons. 
21.CSO.OQO » 

0,000,000 it 

22, & 18 tulia*. 


ftr.UMAKV NO. 2. 

SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF PEODL'CTi IN DEE THE OLD AND NEW SY-aTCMs C»F WORKING. 

Saittln M 0 ““= rorrta 

Old System (1SS0) parts per 100 5 10 1.1 s 34 

New System (1S'X>) ,t 4 35 17 11 00 


The first most notable improvement was the 
Henderson retort, patented by X. M. Henderson in 
1S73. With this retort the spent shale off which 
the oil had been distilled, and which still con- 
tained about 12 per cent, of carbon, was allowed to 
descend into the furnace beneath the retort to serve 
as fuel in the distillation of fresh charges of shale. 
This effected a great saving of coal and labour, and, 
on account of mild temperature produced with 
regularity, there was increased yield of products of 
better quality and more easily refined. 

In 1882 Mr William Young and Mr George 
T. Ueilliy, comhiiiing the lesults of their expert- 
ments, patented a new retort. It is a combina- 
tion of two retorts ; in the upper one the oidiuary 
oil-products are distilled off, after which the 
shale is allowed to full into a firebrick letorfc 
below, where a higher heat is employed and in 
which it is exposed to a current of steam ami air ; 
this method gives a gieatly increased yield of 
ammonia ; and it is therefore a form of retort of 
the utmost value in the case of shales rich in nitro- 
genous and poor in bituminous products. 

This w r as followed in 1883 by Mr Henderson’s 
continuous distillation process, in which the crude 
oil passes by gravitation through three stills. 
During the progress of the oil through these stills 
the fractionation or separation of the erode oil into 
naphtha, burning oil, and heavy or lubricating 
oil containing paraffin takes place automatically. 
In addition to these three stills there are two or 
more coking stills into which alternately the 
residue of the erode oil flows and where the dis- 
tillation is completed, the dry coke being removed 
from each at regular intervals. The advantages 
obtained from this process are saving in first cost 
of plant, saving of labour, time, and fuel ; less cost 
of maintenance ; the fractionation of the oil is 
more perfect and uniform, and the distillates purer, 
giving less loss in refining. Mr Henderson also, 
by a patented process, greatly simplified and 
cheapened the cost of the production of sulphate of 
ammonia. And his new methods of refrigeration 
and refinement of the crude paraffin scale increased 
the yield of wax and improved the quality of the 
lubricating oils. 


In the distillation of bituminous minerals for the 
production of gas a bright-red heat is eniploj ed in 
order to obtain ab much incondensable vapour or 
permanent gas as pos-ilde. The aim of the oil- 
manufacturer on the contrary is to minimise the 

f iroduction of incondensable gas, and to obtain the 
ugliest percentage possible of the liquid and solid 
hydrocarbons. He therefore reduces the distillation 
temperature to the lowest practicable point — viz. 
from 600 s to 800’ F. 

Crude oil is composed of a very wide lange of 
hydrocarbons, each varying in specific gravity and 
boiling-point and in the percentage of caibon 
present but in the practical operations of the 
refiner the fractionation of the oil is confined within 
certain definite limits which have been found 
of most convenience commercially — viz. Naphtha , 
specific gravity, 680 to 750 (water = 1000); volatile 
at ordinary temperature.- ; the highest portions are 
used for carburetting air gas ; the heavier portions 
are principally used as solvents. Bnrninii oils — (u) 
for ilomefetic use ; specific gravity, S00 to 805 ; flash- 
point, Abel test, about 100' F. (6) Lighthouse oil, 
specific gravity, 310 to 815 ; flash-point, Abel 
test, about 150 5 F. (c) High Test oils, specific 
gravity, 830 to 840 ; flash-point, Abel test, about 
240’ F. ; used in special lamps for lighting railway- 
carriages and in ships. Lubricating oils: These 
are made of various standard specific gravities — viz. 
865, S75, 8S5_, 890-0. They are used principally 
for mixing with animal anil vegetable oils in the 
preparation of lubricants. Paraffin-wax, with 
melting-points varying from 80’ to 130’ F. The 
soft wax from 80’ to 100’ is employed instead of 
sulphur in the preparation of ordinary safety- 
matches, while the harder qualities are manu- 
factured into candles. 

The operations in the production and refine- 
ment of mineral-oil products stated briefly are : 
The shale when taken from the pits is broken 
into small pieces and put into the retoits. ■ In the 
retort the first chemical process, destructive dis- 
tillation, takes place. The various products of the 
oil- works do not exist as such in the shale; they 
are all created by its destructive distillation. The 
shale, according to quality, yields from 20 to 40 
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gallons of crude oil per ton, and over SO gallons of 
ammonia water. This water, now such a valuable 
product to the oil-inannfactuier, was allowed for 
years to go to waste ; hut in 1S64 was for the lirst 
time utilised by Mr Bell, who recovered ammonia 
from it in the form of sulphate. 

The operations of the oil-refinery are : ( 1 ) dis- 
tillation, (2) treatment with chemicals, (3) cooling 
and pressing the heavy oil containing paraffin so as 
to separate the solid hydrocarbons from the liquid. 
The oils are distilled several times and are frac- 
tionated into the various qualities lequired ; and 
between each distillation the oil is treated with oil 
of vitriol and with caustic soda. After the finishing 
treatment with acid and soda some of the soda com- 
pounds are retained in solution by the oil; these 
have to he carefully removed by washing with 
water. The absence of acid and alkaline com- 
pounds, and thorough fiactionation of the oil, are 
the gioat secrets in the refining of burning oils; 
and at some of tins works in Scotland the host 
burning oils that can he obtained are now pro- 
duced, and Iho .safely of the Hootch oils can 
he relied upon. In lubricating oils the essential 
feature, s are high viscosity, high Hash-point, and 
low setting-point. The fust two depend on proper 
fractionation; and the third is secured bycaieful 
refrigeration, so that the lowest forms of solid 
parallin may he crystallised and separated from 
tho oil. 

The crude parallin scale or wax is relined either 
by chemicals, by sweating, or by treatment willr 
naphtha. The chemical treatment is seldom used, 
the gi cater portion being purilied under the sweat- 
ing process, which is simple and effective. The 
temperature of tire sweating-chamber is raised 
from 2“ to 3° above the setting-point of the parallin 
required; the oil then drains oil', eairying most of 
the other impurities with it. Bub tho best qualities 
of refined parallin require a treatment or two 
with slmlo naphtha. The parallin is lueltod, and 
about 30 per cent, of spiiil inn in, and after careful 
stirring together the mixture is allowed to cool 
down; it is then pressed, when the naphtha runs 
out, taking tho colouring matter with it. This 
pressed parallin is again melted and steam blown 
through it, which carries oil' the remainder of the 
naphtha, and finally the melted parallin is stirred 
with animal charcoal, settled, and then filtered 
through cloth and filter-paper, and run into pans 
to solidify into cakes of convenient sizo for the 
candle- maker. 

Paraguay, Ml important river of South Amer- 
ica, an afllue'ntof the Parana (q.v.), rises in the 
Brazilian state of Matto Grosso. The sources of 
the river are a number of deep lakes, and 8 miles 
from its source tho stream already lias considerable 
volume. Pursuing a south-west course, and after 
flowing thiough a level country covered with thick 
forests, the Paraguay is joined from the west by 
tho Jnuru in 16° 30* S. lat. It then continues to 
flow south through the Marsh of Xarayes, which, 
during tho season when the stream rises, is an 
expansive waste of waters, stretching far on eacli 
side of tho stream, and extending from north to 
south over about 200 miles. The rivor still pursues 
a generally southward course, forming fiom 20° to 
22° _ S. the boundary line between Brazil and 
Bolivia, thence flowing south -south -west through 
the territories of Paraguay to its junction with tiro 
Paranii, a few miles above Corneilles. Its chief 
affluents are the Cuyalni, Taeuary, Mondego, 
and Apa on the left, and the Jauru, Pilcomayo, 
and Verrnojo on the right. Except in the marshy 
districts, the country on both hanks of the river i's 
noli and fertile, and abounds in excellent timber. 
The entire length of the river 1b estimated at 1800 
miles ; it is navigable for steamers to the mouth of 


the Cnyabii. The waters of the Pai aguay, which 
are ouiLe free fiom obstructions, were declared open 
to all nations in 1832 ; and now Brazilian mail- 
steamers ply monthly between Rio de Janeiio and 
Ouyab.i, on the liver of the same name, and there 
are several lines of steamers between Buenos Ayres 
and Asuncion. J 

Paraguay, an inland republic of South 
Ameiica, divided into two distinct portions by the 
rim so named. Eastern Paiagnay, or Paraguay 
proper, is a well-defined territory’ nearly in°the 
shape of a parallelogram, extending from 22° to 
27°20'S. lat. and 54“ to 58° 40' W. long., hounded 
on the N. by the rivers Apa and Estrella, on 
the E. by the mountain-chains of Aniamhay and 
Mharaeayii and by tire river Paraml, and on the S, 
by this same rirer. it contains an area of about 
00,000 sq. m., and is bordered by the Brazilian 
and Algorithm republics. Western Paraguay 
or the Chaco (see Gjuan Chaco), is a quadrilateral’ 
of which one side is founed by the l iver Par aguay 
between the mouth of the Pilcomayo and that of 
the Bio Negro. On the west the only definition of 
a liouiidaiy is a line of sepal ation between the 
Chaco and Bolivia, which has never yet been 
geographically determined, hut which is supposed 
Lo pass along the meridian 64° 30' W. The 
total area of Paraguay is estimated at about 
142,000 sq. nr. — a territory considerably larger than 
Great Britain and Ireland. The population of 
Paraguay is composed of wliiLes of Spanish descent, 
Indians, a few negroes, and a mixture of these 
several races, and in 1388 was estimated at 370,753, 
exclusive of the Indians in the Chaco. A moun- 
tain-chain called Siena Amamliay, tunning in the 
general direction of from north to south, and 
bifurcating lo Hie east and west towards the 
southern extremity, under the name of Sierra 
Mharaeayii, divides the trihutaiius of the Parana 
from those of the Paraguay, none of which are very 
considerable, although they are liable to frequent 
and destructive overflows. The northern poition 
of Paraguay is in general undulating, covered by 
low, gently-swelling ridges, separated by large 
grass plains, dotted with palms. There are moun- 
tains in the north-east and north-west corneis. 
Tho southern portion is one of the most feitile 
districts of South America, consisting of hills and 
gonlle slopes richly wooded, of wide savannahs, 
•which allbul excellent pasture-ground, and of rich 
alluvial plains, some of which, indeed, are marshy, 
or covered with shallow pools of water (only one 
lake, that of Ypoii, deserving special mention), hut 
a large proportion are of extraordinary fertility and 
highly cultivated. The banka of the rivers Paranii 
and Paraguay are occasionally belted with forest; 
but in general tho lowlands are destitute of trees. 
Tire climate, for the latitude, is temperate, the 
temperature occasionally rising to 100° in sum- 
mer, but in winter being usually about 45°. In 
geological structure the southern part belongs 
generally to the Tertiary formation ; hut the north 
and east present greywaeke rocks in some dis- 
tricts. The natural productions are very varied, 
although they do not include the precious metals or 
other minerals common in South America. Much 
valuable limber is found in tho forests, and the 
wooded districts situated upon the rivers possess a 
ready means of transport. Among the trees are 
several species of dye-wood, several trees which 
yield valuable juices, as the india-rubber and its 
cognate trees, and an especially valuable shrub, 
tho Mute (q.v.), or Paraguay Tea, which forms one 
of the chief articles of commerce, being in general 
use throughout great part of South America. The 
shrub or tree grows wild in tho north -eastern dis- 
tricts, and the gathering of its loaves gives em- 
ployment in the season to a large number of the 
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native population. Native oiange woods aie com- 
mon. anil moie than lifty million mangps aie 
expoited annually. Many trees also jielil valuable 
gums. Wav and honey are collected in abund- 
ance, as ia also cochineal, anil the medicinal plants 
are veiy nunieious. The chief cultivated crops aie 
mai/.e, rice, coffee, cocoa, indigo, manioc, tobacco, 
and sugar-cane. 

The animal woilil is laigelv lepi evented in 
Paiaguay, and game, both large and small, is very 
abundant. Tapirs, jaguais, pumas, ant-eaters, 
wihl-boais, peccaries, and deer of many deserip- 
tions are inhabitants of the foiests and plains ; 
birds aie innumerable, and fur beauty anil variety 
of plumage aie peiliaps unsm passed by any in the 
world; the riveis teem with iisli, and their banks 
are the resoit of alligatois and coypns. Snakes 
are numerous, but very few of them aie venomous. 
Some of the hoas are exceedingly large, and there 
is a remarkable water-serpent which is said to 
sometimes attain a length of eight yards. 

The commerce of the country gieatly inc-i eased 
during the decade 1830-90, and several banks 
and other mercantile institutions have been estab- 
lished. In 1SS0 the total value of exports was 
£252,000, that of imports somewhat less ; m 1SS9-90 
their respective values were £597,903 and £314,037. 
In this latter year the total levemie was £324,935, 
and the expenditure somewhat in exce-s. The 
chief exports are yerba-mate, tobacco, hide--, oi anges, 
timber, hark for tanning, and lace; the impoits, 
cotton goods, liardwaie, wine, giain, rice, linen, 
silk, petroleum, &e. Trade in the towns is almost- 
wholly' in the hands of Italians, French, and Ger- 
mans. The principal native industries aie tanning 
anil the manufacture of pottery and bricks, laces, 
ponchos, soap, food-pastes, brandy, &c. 

Until the war of 1S63-70 Paraguay had no 
national debt, but the utter ruin iuto which it 
had then fallen compelled it to have recourse to 
foreign aid. Two loans were contracted in London 
in 1.371-72, the nominal amount of which was three 
millions sterling, but only about one-half was 
placed. The republic defaulted in 1874, hut at 
the end of ISSo a settlement was made with the 
bondholders whereby the loans were l educed to 
the sum of £850,000 bearing 2 per cent, internet at 
the commencement, and gradually inci easing to 
4 per cent. ; and furthermore, 500 sou aie leagnes of 
public lands weie ceded by the republic in payment 
of arrear interest. The "service of the new debt 
has been regularly maintained. Tlieie aie also 
obligations or puli '.as assigned as an indemnity to 
Brazilian and Argentine subjects for losses sus- 
tained by them during the war. The total external 
indebtedness amounts to £'4,704,30S. There is no 
internal debt. The military force consists of 500 
men. The established leligion is the Roman 
Catholic, the ecclesiastical head of which is the 
Bishop of Asuncion, Education is free and com- 
pulsory' ; but of the adult Paraguayans only one in 
live can read and write. 

The history of Paraguay is highly interesting. It 
was discovered by Juan Diaz de Rolls in 1515, 
and further explored by Diego Garcia in 1525, 
anil by Sebastian Cabot in 1526 ; but the first 
colony was settled in 1535 by' Pedro cle Mendoza, 
who founded the city of Asuncion, and estab- 
lished Paraguay' as a province of the viceroyalty 
of Peru. The warlike native tribe of the Guaranis, 
however, a people who possessed a certain degree 
of civilisation, and professed a dualistic religion, 
long successfully resisted the Spanish arms, and 
refused to receive either the religion or the social 
usages of the invaders. In the later half of 
the IGtli century the Jesuit missionaries were sent 
to the aid of the first preachers of Christianity' 
in Paraguay' ; but for a long time they were 


almost entiiely unsuccessful, the eileet of their 
preaching being in a gieat degiee maned bv the 
piotligate and cmel conduct of "the Spanish aiiven- 
tuiei-, who funned the staple of the early colonial 
population. In the 17th century the home govern- 
ment consented to place in the Jesuits’ hands the 
entire administiatioii, civil as well as leligious, of 
the piovince, which, fimn its not possessing any of 
the precious metals, vv as of little v nine as, a source 
of levemie; and. in oidei to guaid the natives 
against the evil influences of the had example of 
European Christians, gave to the Jesuits the right 
to exclude all other Emnpeans lioiii the colony. 
From this time fmuanl the piogie&s of civilisation 
as well as of Christianity was lapiil. On the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Paiaguay in 1708, 
the history of which is involved in much contra- 
veisy, the piovince was again made subject to the 
Spanish viceiojs. For a time the fiuitfc of the 
older civilisation maintained themselves ; hut as the 
ancient organisation fell to the gionnd gieat pan; 
of the work of so many yeai' was undone, and by 
degiecs much of the old baibini-m returned. In 
1776 Paraguay was tiansfeired lu the newly-formed 
viceioyalry oi llio lie La Plata; and in 1810 it 
joined with the other states in declaring its inde- 
pendence of the lnothei -kingdom of Spain, which, 
owing to its isolated position, it was the eailiest 
of them all to establish completely. In 1314 Dr 
Ftancia (q.v.S, originally a lawyer, and the score- 
tuiyof thefiist lcvuliilionaiy junta, was {unclaimed 
dictator for thiee veals; and in 1817 his teiru of 
the office was made peipetual. He continued to 
hold it till his death in 1849, when anaiehy ensued 
for two yeais ; but in 1842 a national congress 
elected Lion Mariano Pi. Alonzo and Don Carlos 
Antonio Lopez, a nephew of the dictator, joint 
consuls of the republic. In 1844 a new constitution 
was proclaimed, and Don Cailos was elected sole 
president, with dictatorial power, which he exer- 
cised till liis death in 1862, when he was succeeded 
by his son, Don Fiancisco Kolano Lopez, whose name 
has become notorious in connection with tiie tragic 
straggle of 1S65-70, in which the Paiaguay tins 
made a hemic hut unavailing fight against the 
combined foires of Brazil, the Aigentine Confedera- 
tion, and Uiuguay. The war was brought to a 
close by the defeat and death of Lopez at the 
battle of Aquidaban, Maich 1, 1S70. The results 
of the war may he lead in the leturns of the popu- 
lation — ( 1857 j 1 ,337,439 ; (1873) 221,079, including 
only 28,746 men and 106,254 women over fifteen 
yeais of age. The sexes are now, hovvev ev, again 
neariy equally balanced. Paiaguay has bad its 
shaie of the geneial emigration of lucent yeais fiom 
Euiope to South America; and in every way the 
country has made consideiable progiess. In June 
1870 a congress voted a new constitution, which 
was proclaimed on the 25th November. It is 
modelled on that of the Argentine Confederation, 
the legislative authority being vested in a congress 
of two houses, and the executive in a president, 
elected fur four years. 

Asuncion, the capital, lias a population of 34,000, 
and is connected by' a laiiway 92 miles in length 
with Villa Rica, the second inipoi tant town of the 
republic. It is piopoaed to prolong this railway to 
Eucarnacion on the liver Parana, a distance of 136 
miles, at which point it will form a connection with 
the Argentine lailvvny system. 

See Histories of Paraguay by Demersay (Paris, 1865) 
and Washburn ( Boston, 1870 ) ; Daire, Letters from 
Paraguay (1805) ; llobert=on, Francia's fieiyn of Terror 
(1840) ; I>u Givitv , Ln Ptpvllique du Paraguay (Brussels, 
1SG1); Burton, Battlefields of Paraguay [V$Q)- t Martinez, 
El Paraguay (Asuncion, 1885); Knight, Cruise of the 
Falcon (1887) ; Criado (trails, by "Winsweiler), La, 
Frpnblique du Paraguay (Bordeaux, 1889) ; La Dardye, 
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Le Paraguay (Paris, 1889); Vincent, Around and About 
South America (1890). 

Paraguay Tea. See Mate. 

Pavaliylm, capital of the Brazilian state of 
Parahyba, on the river of the same name, 10 miles 
from the sea. Its chief buildings aic the cathechal 
and the government palace (formeily Lhe Jesuit 
college). A large sugar-mill was erected in 1889. 
At the month of the river is a bar; but a railway 
(12 miles) was built in 1889 to the port of Cabe- 
dello, there terminating in a pier in deep water. 
The annual exports— sugar, cotton, and cotton- 
seed, chiefly to (.treat Ibitain— amount to about 
£200,000. 'Pop, 14,000.— The state, the eastern- 
most in the lopubiic, has an area of 28,854 sip 
m. and a pop. (1888) of 496,018 — There is a 
more important Paiahyba River farther south, 
which enters the Atlantic, in the state of Rio de 
Janeiro, after a conise of nearly 300 miles. It is 
navigable for 50 miles from its month. 

Parallax is the appaiont displacement of an 
object caused by a change of place in the observei. 
When ail object at M is looked at from P it 



Fig. 1. 

appears in lino with some object, S ; but after the 
observer has moved to E, M has appaiently moved 
to a position in lino with S' ; the amount of appar- 
ent motion is called pat alius. The angle PMI5 
is called the ‘angle of parallax,’ or the ‘paral- 
lactic angle,’ and is the measure of the amount of 
paiftllax. To astronomers the determination of the 
parallax of the heavenly bodies is of the utmost 
importance, for two reasons — Hint, fioni tbe neces- 
sity of referring all observations to the earth’s 
centre— i.e. so modifying them as to make it appear 
as if they had lieen actually made at tho earth’s 
eentio; and secondly, because parallax is our only 
means of determining the magnitude and distance 
of the heavenly bodies. The geocentric or daily 
parallax— as the apparent displacement of a 
heavenly body, due to its being observed from a 
point on tho surface of the earth instead of from 
its centre, is called — is determined as follows : Let 

l’ and P 1 be two 
stations on the 
surface of the 
earth (lig. 2), 1? 
its centre, M tho 
object to be ob- 
served, and Z 
__ and Z' tbe zeniths 
(f respectively of 
the ohseivors at 
P and P' (points 
which, if pos- 
sible, should bo 
on tho samo me- 
ridian exactly ) ; 
then at P mid P' 
let tho zenith distances, ZPM and Z'P’M, bo 
observed simultaneously, and, since the latitudes 
of P and P', and consequently their difference of 
latitude, or the angle PEP’, is known, from these 
three the angle PMP' (the sum of the parallaxes 
at P and P') is at once found; and then, by a 
trigonometrical process, the separate angles or 
parallaxes PME and P'ME. When the parallax 
of M, as observed from P, is known, its distance 
from E, the centre of the earth, can be at once 



found. When tbe heavenly body is on tbe horizon 
as at O, ils parallax is at a maximum, and is 
known as the horizontal parallax. Tbe geocentric 
parallax is of use only in determining the distances 
of those heavenly bodies at which the eaith’s radius 
subtends a considerable angle 

In the cose of the lixed stars, at which tho earth’s 
radius subtends an infinitesimal angle, it becomes 
necessary to make use of a lunch larger base-line 
than tbe earth’s radius, and, as the largest We can 
employ is the radius of the earth’s orbit, it accord- 
ingly is made Ube of, and the displacement of a 
star, when obseived from a point in the earth’s 
orbit instead of from its centre, the sun, is called 
tbe annual or heliocentric parallax. Hero the base- 
line, instead of being, as in the foimei case, 4000 
miles, is about 92,000,000 miles, and tbe two 
observations necessary to determine the parallactic 
angle arc made from two points on opposite sides 
of tho earth’s orbit, at an interval as nearly as 
possible of half a year. Yet, notwithstanding the 
enormous length of tbe base-line, it hears so small 
a proportion to the distances of the stara that only 
in a few cases have they been found to exhibit any 
parallactic motion whatever, and very rarely docs 
the angle of parallax amount to 1" (see Stars). 
The geocentric horizontal parallax of tho moon is 
about 57' 4'2"; that of the sun, about 8-8"; and of 
tho double star, 61 Oygni, the heliocentric parallax 
has been determined by Bessel to be -348", equiva- 
lent to about 15 millionths of a second of geocentric 
horizontal parallax. See the articles Stars and 
Sun. 

Parallel Forces are forces which act in 
pmallel lines, such for example as the weights of 
the pm lions that make up any framework or 
structure on tho earth’s surface. 'With the excep- 
tion of a particular case (see Couple), parallel 
forces lrnvu always a single resultant, which is 
readily found by tbe method of moments. See 
Moment ; also Force. 

Parallel Motion, a namo given to any link- 
age by which circular motion may be changed into 
straight linn motion. The most familiar instance 
is Watt’s parallel motion (see Steam-engine), 
which is essentially a throe -bar linkage, anil, 
although not theoretically perfect, is sufficiently 
good for all practical purposes. It is impossible, 
indeed, to obtain a straight lino motion without 
the use of at least /ire bars in the linkage ; ami till 
1874, when Ilart discovered tho method, even this 
simplest mode of obtaining a true parallel motion 
was not deemed possible. The Fcftucellier coll, a 
linkage of soven bars, was, however, the earliest 
linkage discovered for solving the problem of how 
to draw a straight line. It dates from 1864, and 
is, perhaps, the 
most convenient 
form that has 
yet been devised. 

It is shown in 
the figure. The 
equal links AP, 

AQ, BP, BQ, 
form a rhombus ; 

Lhe long links 
OA, OB, are also 
equal, and have 

the common _ 

point O fixed, The seventh link, QC, has its end 0 
fixed, so that Q describes a circle passing through 
O — i.e. QO equals the fixed distance CO. In these 
circumstances, when Q moves in its circle P moves 
in a straight line. See A. B. Kompc’s Ilow to draw 
a Straight Line ( ‘Nature ’ series, 1877). 

Parallelogram ol‘ Velocities. Sec Com- 
position. 
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Parallclopi'pctl (Or. parallelepipedon), a 
soliil liy Lire having fix faces, the faces being in- 
vai iaiilv parallelograms, and any two opposite 
faces equal, similar, and parallel. If the faces are 
all squares, and consequently equal, the paiallel- 
opiped becomes a cube. 

Parallels, in military language, are trenches 
cut in the ground before a fortress, louglily 
paiallel to its defences, for the purpose of giving 
cover to the besiegers from the guns of the place. 
See Siege. 

Paralysis. The term paralysis, while ordi- 
narily used to express lo s s of power of movement, is 
used medically in the wider sense of loss of func- 
tion, so that there may be paralysis of motion, of 
sensation, of secretion, &c. The term Paresis is 
used to indicate a diminished activity of function. 
Thus, paresis of a limb means diminished power of 
moving the limb. 

From what is said under the ai tides Brain, 
Nervous System, and Spinal Cord it Mill be 
seen that paralysis may arise (1) from destruc- 
tion of the nerve-cells in the motor area of the 
surface of tlie brain ; (2) from interruption of 
the nerve-fibres in their path through the brain 
to the spinal cord; (3) front interruption of tire 
nerve-fibres in their path through tire spinal cord ; 
(4) from disease of the nerve-cells in the spinal 
cord ; ( 5 ) from disease or inj ury to the nerves 
passing from tire spinal cord to tire muscles ; or 
(6) from affections of tire muscles themselves. 
Titus, we spealt of Cerebral, Spinal, ami Peripheral 
Paralyses, 

Cerebral Paralysis. — The most common causes 
of paralysis front brain disease are the rupture 
of bloodvessels (see Apoplexy), or the blocking 
up of the blood-vessels which pass to the surface 
of the brain by clots or other solid particle* carried 
from the heart or larger arteries (embolism ). Othei 
less frequent causes are tumours, ab'CC'-es, <K.e. 
The most usual form of paralysis is that termed 
Hemiplegia, in which there is paralysis of the 
leg, arm, and muscles of the mouth and tongue 
on one side of the body, often accompanied, if the 
disease is on the right side, Try the condition called 
Aphasia ( q.v. ). If the original condition has been 
such as meiely to produce pressure upon tire nerves 
without their actual destruction, it maybe com- 
pletely recovered from. But this is obviously not 
very frequent. Hemiplegia may bo entirely un- 
accompanied by any paralysis of sensation, but if 
the fibres which carry sensory impulses to the sur- 
face of the brain be also destroyed there will be a 
concomitant loss of sensation on the same side as 
the loss of motion (hemianresthesia). In certain 
cases, when the disease of the brain is in the pons 
Vaiolii, the mouth may be paralysed on the oppo- 
site side from the paralysed limbs. (This depends 
on anatomical considerations.) Destruction by 
disease of individual 1 motor areas ’ will obviously 
lead to paralysis of tire corresponding movements. 

Spinal Paralysis is usually the result either ( 1 ) 
of pressure upon the spinal cord front the results 
of curvature or injury of tire spine, or of growths 
such as tumours or abscesses ; (2) of disease of the 
spinal cold itself, especially from tumours or acute 
or chronic inflammations, which may lead to inter- 
ruption of the nerve-fibres which pass downwards 
from the brain to the nerve-cells in the gray matter 
of the spinal cord; or (3) of direct injury to the 
spinal cord. If the conducting paths frunr and to 
the brain are intemrpted in any way, there is eom- 
lete paralysis of voluntary motion and of sensation 
elow the level of the affected part of the spinal 
cord, because the motor impulses cannot pass down 
nor the sensory impulses upwards. At tire same 
time, below the injuiy reflex movements may lre 
300 


preserved and certain forms even incien'-ed. Such 
spinal patahsi-, i-, termed Paraplegia. If the 
injury to the spinal cord ii locali-ed to one side 
there Mill be par ah A of the muscles on the same 
side, supplied by the nerves arising fioni the cord 
below the injury, and of sensibility of the opposite 
side of the body belrnv the injury (see Spinal Cord). 

In certain cases tire nerve-cells in the anterior 
horns of the gray matter of the cord (and the 
same maybe said of the corresponding cell* of origin 
of the motor nerves of the brain) may be diseased 
without implication of any other part of the spinal 
cortl. The result nf this is paralws nf the muscles 
supplied by those nerve-cells, and consequent gradual 
wasting of the muscles. Under this head come those 
frequent localised paralyses in the loner limbs nf 
children (the so-called ‘essential paralyses’ of 
children) which affect certain groups of imucles, 
and lead to such deformities a.s club font and 
impaired group lr of the limb*. .V similar disease 
is sometimes observed in adults (progressive mus- 
cular atrophy), wliiclr inns a very chronic course 
and leads to a gradual wasting of muscles, tlie 
direct ie»ult of a conesponding gradual wasting 
nf the nerve-cells in the gray matter of the coni. 
The disease called ‘bulbar paiahsis,’ in which 
there is a slow affection of the muscles of the 
tongue, of the side of the mouth, and of the larynx, 
is of this nature, its more rapidly fatal termination 
being due to the implication of structures so neces- 
sary for organic life. 

Peripheral Paralyses. — (a) From Affections of 
Pierces . — These arc of extremely frequent occur- 
rence, and may be tine to pressure upon, injuiy to, 
or disease of the nerves. The most common of 
these diseases are the inflammations arising from 
cold, from the excessive use of alcohol, or from 
exposure to the poison of lead. If the nerve 
affected be a purely motor nerve the resulting 
paralysis is purely motor. The typical example 
is tlie so-called ‘Dell's’ or ‘facial paralysis, ’ from 
affection of tire seventh cranial nerve, ’ibis arises 
most commonly either from exposme to draught 
or from disease of the ear, in tire neighbourhood 
of which tire nerve passes through the hones 0 f 
the skull (see E.u:). There results a complete 
paralysis of the muscles of expression on the cor- 
responding side of the face; tire mouth is twisted 
to the opposite side, the lips cannot he pursed 
or retracted, the eye cannot be shut, and the fore- 
head can be neither raised nor depressed, while 
the usual furrows on tire forehead and cheek 
are either obliterated or diminished. The disease 
is in many eases amenable to treatment, but when 
associated with disease of tire ear it should always 
be regarded as of grave import. If proper treat- 
ment be neglected, tire paralysed nni'Cles nra\ r 
waste, and recoveiv become impossible. ‘Lead 
palsy 1 is usually indicated by a loss of the power 
of extending the wrists (wrist-drop) without im- 
pairment of sensation (see Lead-poisoning). An 
example of paralysis resulting from pressure on a 
nerve is seen in tiro not uncommon result of sleep- 
ing with tire arms over the back of a chair (sleep- 
ing or crutch palsy), As the musculo-spinal nerve 
is compressed, and the muscles which it supplies — 
namely, those which extend the wrist and fingers, 
and which turn the forearm outwards ( supination ) — 
are paia.ly.sed, there is a wrist-drop like that of lead 
palsy, hut in addition there is loss of sensibility 
(anaesthesia) on tire skin of the hack of the thumb 
and first two fingers. 

(6) From Disease of Muscles . — A very remarkable 
form of paralysis — affecting mostly tlie young — is 
that termed ‘pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis,’ in 
which the onset of the paralysis, which' is very 
gradual, Is accompanied by a remarkable apparent 
overgrowth of the muscles, more especially in the 
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calves of the legs, in the thighs, and hack. Exam- 
ination of the muscles shows that the special nms 
cular tissue is replaced hy fat, while the nerves 
themselves aie apparently not diseased. Injuiy, 
such as i upline or Ionising of muscle, will produce 
paralysis, which may bo only tempmmy. 

Hysterical Paralysis. — Paialysis, which may foi 
the time being lie' as complete as in any of the 
cases above described, may occur without any 
discoverable lesion. To this the term ‘hysterical’ 
has been applied ( see Hysteria ). The simulation 
of organic paralysis by hysteria is frequently so 
close as to deceive even expci t observers. Roe 
Gowers, Diseases of Kpiiutl Cord and Dram ; 
Qnaiii's Dictionary of Medicine. For ‘general 
paralysis,’ sue Insanity, Yol. VI. p. 155. 

PsU’JllIiav'illO, the capital of Dulch Guiana, is 
situated on (lie Surinam, about 10 miles from iLs 
month. It lias bioad, tree-shaded stieets, with 
clean wooden houses, painted light gray, and 
numerous canals and churches. Thcie are also a 
governor’ 0 palace, two forts, a park, &c. The 
llorrnlmlors (Moravian Brethren) are a strong 
body in the town. Except for the small harbour 
of Nickoiio, all the tiado of the colony is concen- 
tiateil at Pai amaribo. Rco slatislics under Guiana 
(Dutch). Pop. (188-1) 2-1,58(1. 

Pnrnmatia. Roe Parramatta. 
Paramecium, or Slipper Animalcule, an 
Infusorian very common in pond water or in vege- 
table infusions. In shape it is an asymmetrical 
oval, in length about of an inch, if diy grass 
bo steeped in a glass of water foi some days, the 
animalcules dormant about the stems revive and 
multiply very rapidly. Each paramecium is 
covered with rows of cilia which lash if Enough 
the water and drive food-parliolos into an aperture 
which serves as mouth. As the food-particles 
enter they lake bubbles of water with them, and 
aie moved round and round in the living substance 
until Limy aie digested or got lid oil. Thcro are 
two (excretory) contiacLile vacuoles; flic large 
nucleus has a small one (paranucleus) lying beside 
it ; beneath the thin rind thcro are remarkable 
ever, slide threads. A paramecium often divides 
transversely intn two; these two repeat . the pro- 
cess, and with continually diminishing size rapid 
multi plication may Urns proceed for a while, If 
has its limits, however, and thou two individual 
Infusorians conjugate, exchange some of the 
material uf their paranuclei, and separate. Thus 
they seem to ione\v their youth. 

Parallel, (1) an important river of South 
America, rises as the Bio Grande in the Brazilian 
state of Minas Genies, about 100 miles NW. of 
Rio do Janeiro. It Hows north-west and west 
through and along the southern frontier of Minns 
Gomes, rill if unites with the Varanahyba. It 
then receives tho name Parana, and turns to 1 lie 
south-west and afterwards to the south, separating 
Parnnii. state from Math) Grosso and from Para- 
guay, round tho southern border of which republic 
it sweeps westward to iLs eonlluonce with the 
Paraguay Bivor. It then rolls southward through 
the, Argentine provinces, past Santa Fe, below 
which its channel frequently divides and encloses 
numerous islands, ami linally south -eastward, till 
it unites wLLli the Uruguay, above Buenos Ayres, 
to form the Rio do la Plata. The entire length 
of tho river is a little over 2000 miles ; it drains 
an area of move, than 1,100,000 sq. m. Tts chief 
tributaries, besides those alroady mentioned, are 
tho Mogy Grtassu, TieLd, Paranapanema, Ivahy, 
Iguassu, and Salado ; at San Pedro (33° 40' S. lat.) 
a delta begins. The principal towns on its hanks are 
Corrientes, Paraml, Santa Ed, and Rosario— all 
Argentinian. The river is navigable at all times 


to the influx of the Paraguay (705 miles) and 
except at low water to the mouth of the Iguassu 
(400 miles). Immediately above this point occurs 
one of the most lcmarkable rapids in the world 
It extends for 100 miles in a sliaiglil lino up the 
river, between langes of fi owning cliffs which con- 
line tho s fleam to a ruairow, rocky lied, little nune 
than 100 yards wide. Through this gorge the 
wafer poms in tumultuous fmy; for above the 
rapid tho river, then 2^ miles broad, rushes down 
oyer the Salto of Gnayia, an inclined plane 53 feet 
high, and then forces its wateis, tossing and chinn- 
ing, into the nairow channel below. — (2) A sou them 
state of Brazil, on the coast, with an area of 85,453 
sq. m., and a pop. (1S88) of 187,548, including 
several colonics of Germans and Italians. The 
capital is Curitiba (34,000), with a lailway (69 
miles) to Paranagmi, the pint of the state (pop. 
5000). — (3) Capital of the Argentinian piovince of 
Entie Bios, stands on a high bluff nvei looking the 
Parana, opposite Santa Be, 410 miles by si earner 
from Buenos Ayres. The town was the capital of 
the Cnnfedeiation from 1852 to 1801 ; oftei winds it 
sank rapidly, hut lias now again a pop. of 15,000. 

Parapet (Ttal. para-petto, from parare, ‘to 
protect, ’ and pclto, ‘the breast’), a wall raised 
higher than (lie gutter of aioof for protection ; in 
military works, for defence against missiles fioni 
without (sec _ 

iftfijnyni 
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Bio roof! In Ornamented Gothic Parapet, 
classic archi- 
tecture halu.stiados were used as parapets. In 
cariy work parapets aie gonoinlly plain, hut in 
later buildings they are pierced ana ornamented 
with tiacery. 

Paraphrase (Or. para, ‘ beside,’ and phrazein, 
‘ to speak ’ ) is the name given to a verbal expan- 
sion of tho meaning either of a whole book, or 
of a separate passage in it. A paraphrase conse- 
quently differs from Metaphrase, or strictly litnal 
translation, in this, that it aims to make the sense 
of the text clearer by a lucid circumlocution, with- 
out actually passing into commentary. The veisi- 
Ucd passages of Scripture foiming pail of the 
Psalmody of the Scottish Chmeli are known as 
‘ the Paraphrases.’ See Hymn, Vol. VI. p. 48. 

Paraplegia. See Paralysis. 

Parasite (Or. from para, ‘beside,’ silos, 
‘ food ; ’ one who eats with another ; licnca one who 
eats at the expense of another), a common char- 
acter in the Greek comedies; a low fellow, who is 
ready to submit lo any indignity that lie may he 
permitted to partake of a banquet, and who lives 
as much as possible, at the expense of others. 

Parasitic Animals are those which live on 
or in other organismA, from which they derive their 
food. But this mode of life lifts many forms and 
degrees; the hosts maybe animals or plants ; the 
parasites may lie external or internal ( cetoparnsilic 
or endoparasitie), fixed or with the power of move- 
ment; they may be parasitic temporarily, for a 
prolonged period, or for the whole life ; restricted to 
one host, or requiring to pass from one kind of 
animal to another if the life-cycle is Lo be completed. 
For the parasitic animals which infest plants, 
sea Corn Insects, Galls, Sic. ; and Asoahis, 
Fluke, Tapeworm, Thread-worms, Trichina, 
&c., and other parasites arc separately discussed. 

Grades of Parasitism, — The grades recognised 
hy Leuckart are: (1) Temporary Parasitism.— 
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‘ To thin category belong almost exclusively ecto- 
parasites, which differ fiom their free- living rela- 
tion- only in their diet.’ ( 2 ) E< tupariisitnui— an 
established and invariable habit dining a prolonged 
peiiod or during the whole of the paia-ite’s life. 
This is called ‘.stationary’ ectopar asitism in the 
translation of Leuckiut’s great work, lint the tei m 
baldly .suggests the idea. ‘These pam-ites eithei 
puss through all their developmental stages on the 
host, or at first lead an independent existence under 
a form innie or less ditieient fnmi that of the adult." 
(3) Emloparasitism , in which the parasites are dur- 
ing a gieat part of their life, and almost invari- 
ably during their maturity, ‘bnaidei-ri within the 
body of their host. Moreover, all the developmental 
stages are almost never passed through within one 
host, a transference from one hind to another being 
necessary for the completion of the life-cycle. But 
of endoparasitism there are many varieties. 

The Holts of Parasites. — Probably no animals, 
except some of the simplest, aie fiee fiom the 
attacks of parasites. Yet some are more liable 
than otlieis — e.g. because they offer greater in- 
ducements to those parnsitically inclined, because 
they are moie accessible, or because they 
eat infected food. Thus, vertebrates are mine 
abundantly infested than inveitebiates. ‘ Man has 
moie than fifty distinct species of parasite", the 
dog and the ox some two dozen each, the fiog 
perhaps twenty.’ Some species of parasite an> 
limited to one kind of host; thus, the adults of 
Ilothriorcphahi s latus and Oxyurts rnmiculwis aie 
not known except in man, while Trichina spiralis 
is found in man, pig, lat, dog, eat, ox, <tc., and 
Distomum hepaficum in many niminants and other 
ungulates, in rodents, in the kangaroo, and in man. 
The systems most infested are the most accessible 
—viz. the skin and the alimenttuy canal, by ecto- 
and endo-parasites respectively ; but there are no 
organs in which parasites may not he harbouied. 

Origin of the Parasitic Habit. — It is pioliahle 
that most cases of parasitism began gradually. 
Animals found temporary shelter on or in other-, 
and the habit grew upon them. In .some cases 
it might begin fortuitously — e.g. as the eniluyos or 
adults wandeied or weie swallowed; or it might 
he a shift saving those which adopted it fiom 
some presumed keenness in the struggle for exist- 
ence ; or it might simply express a sluggish con- 
stitution. In many cases, however, we can hardly 
doubt that the habit began with the naturally 
more sluggish females, prompted not by hunger, 
but by the impulse to seek some conveniently shel- 
tered place for the birth of the young. In fact, 
there are not a few paiasitic female Crustaceans 
whose mates live freely. Of the evolution of 
parasites from fiee-living ancestors the free stages 
still included in the life-history of most, the close 
relationships between some flee and some paiasitic 
members of the same class — e.g. Ciuslaeeans and 
Nematodes — and the frequent occurrence of tem- 
porary parasitism afford sufficient evidence. It is 
also instructive to consider the thiee classes of 
Plathelruinthes — Turbellarians (P!anarian°, Ac.), 
Trematodes (Flukes, &c,), and CWodes (Tape- 
worms, &c.) — of whose genetic relationship them 
seems little doubt; the Turbellarians are almost all 
free-living; the Trematodes are mostly external, 
hut sometimes internal parasites; the Cestodes are 
all endoparasitie. 

Life history of Endoparasitcs. — Most endopava- 
sitic animals have an eventful life-history. They 
are not always parasites, or they are not always 
parasites within the same kind of host. Most of 
them are at some time free ; many of them have 
some sort of metamorphosis. But, as their life- 
histories are very various, they do not readily admit 
of being summed up in general statements. 
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Let ns begin, liowevei, with the adult ‘■exnal 
animal-. In this state they are always ulmo-t para- 
sitic. paitlv becim-e rich copious diet, warmth, and 
l relative qnie-cenee favour reproductive maturity; 
partly because many probably began their parasitic 
career at file reproductive period, when shelter and 
readily attained food were specially advantageous ; 
: partly beeun-e it is not likely that animal- which 
trad become para-itic would relinquish thi- habit 
1 in adult and marine life. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of some tin ead-w oi rn- (Gordius. Meinii-. vVo. ' 
and some few in-sets l ichrieumon-tlie-, gad -Hit--. 
&c.) which aie paia-itie in their youth and free as 
adults, it is generally true of para-itic animals 
that the eggs aie pioduced, fertilised, and deposited 
in the parasitic stage. In regard to the repro- 
duction it should be noted (1) that the fertility i- 
nften criminous, for a tapewoirn may produce 
42,000,000 eng-, and a female tin end-worm' 64, (JUO.OOO 
in a year; (2i that in those ea-es where the female 
alone is parasitic fertilisation may take place 
before pam-iti-m has begun; that otheiwi-e it 
ocelli- within the body ot the host: that Tieina- 
todcs and Cestodes me hermaphrodite and some- 
times feitili-e themselve- : (3) that in tapeworms 
the fixed ‘head’ buds off a long chain of joint-, 
each of which i- sexually complete, becomes even- 
tually distended with eggs and embryos, and is 
liberated singly or along with others from the 
inte-tine of the host. 

The eggs or embryos of the patent endopam-ite 
usually pass from the host along with the excreta, 
and ‘there are no intestinal worms, at least among 
the typical and constant parasites, whose ciuhiyos 
come to maturity near the parent: or, in other 
words there are none which pass their whole life- 
cycle in one locality.’ Some of the embryo- aie 
locomotor— e.g. those of the liver-fluke and of 
Eolhrion phut us latus, which are active migra- 
tor v; others are passively carried along with food 
and drink into new hirsts. There the embryos 
rarely become or remain quiescent, hut wander 
from the food-canal through the tis-ucs and organs 
of the host until a lit resting-place is found. But, 
to state another of Leuckart’s general conclusions, 
‘ tire quiescent stage following upon tire wandering 
embryonic stage does not conclude the life-hi-tmy 
of the parasite, which requires, in order to complete 
its development, a radical change in its environ- 
ment — in other words, a second migration. ’ 

But before leaving the so-called intermediate 
host — which i- different from that of the parent or 
that of the adult — we should notice that within it 
asexual multiplication may occur. Tbits, several 
asexual generations characterise that part of a 
liver-fluke's life during which it sojourns in a 
water-snail (Limna-us) prior to reaching its final 
or ‘definitive’ host in the sheep. In other eases, 
the asexual multiplication within the intermediate 
host is of a simpler kind, being restricted to bud- 
ding, as when the bladder-worm or proscolex of 
Tirnia echinococcus within ox or man develops 
many ‘heads’ or scolices, each of which on being 
transferred to dog or wolf will grow into a tape- 
worm. Or there may he no true multiplication — 
e.g. in the munei oris bladder- worms which foinr only 
one head, and remain quiescent until the host 
happens to he devoured by another, within which 
the 1 head ’ of the bladder-worm may hud off an 
adult tapeworm chain. 

Connected with this change of host there are 
two main problem- : ( 1 ) How is the change effected! 
(2) how did this extension of the life-history to two 
distinct hosts ari-e? In regard to the modes of 
transference it will he enough to give two illustra- 
tions. The young liver-fluke actively migrates 
from a water-snail and from the water, encysts 
on sterns of grass, and is then eaten by a sheep. 
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Protozoa, 

Rliuopodu. 

Grogarinida. 

Infusoria. 

A few parasitic, 

All parasitic. 

A few parasitic— e.g. 

Ich thy ophUiirus. 

Opalina. 

Balantidium ooli. 

Ama'ba coh in man. 

In all sorts of animals; Cocciilium 
oviforme m man. 

Outside fishes. 

In gut of frog. 

In largo infustine of man. 

Usually intracellular parasites 
(luring part oi life. A te«r 
occur within the blood-cells of 
birds, reptiles, &c. 

Sponges. 

Coelenterata. 

‘ HUSO20A.’ 

Probably none in strict sense. 

Very rare instances : 

Mud u sold Cunimi ( Cunoctantlui ) 
2Hii asilieu. 

Cunina ( Cunoctnnlhu ) odomiriu. 

Tile Hydionl rolyjmliuin hydi i~ 
forme is in ono stage parasitic. 
All paiasilic. 

In another Mcdusnid, Gcryonia 
proboscuhalis. 

In the bell of the Mcdusoid 
Tuiritopsis. 

On tlio ova of tlio sterlet (Acljwn- 
ser ruthtmus). 

Oithoncctldn (Rhopulura ), in a 
bill lie-star (Amphiura sqmi - 
■mafic.), in n Nemortoan worm 
(Linens lactcus), Dicyeniidu* 
(Dicyemn) in cuUlc-lish. 

Gliono bines in oyster-shells, & c 
and cases of commensalism are 
recorded. 

A Medusa (MncsUa) on the neck 
ot the pelagic Gastropod 
riiylltrhoc, and the frequent 
oceui lence of a sca-ancmone on 
a hermit-orab illustrate com- 
mensalism. 

These foi ms are peihaps very 
primitive, perhaps very degen- 
erate, worm-types. 

* Worms. ' 

/'Tin bnllnria ( Plan- 
ar ians, Ajc.). 

Trcinatocla 
(Flukes, &c.)* 

Ceslodn (Tapp, 
worms, &c,), 

Nomorlcans (Bib- 
bon* worms). 

Nenmtodn 
( Tin uad- worms). 

AcnnihocoplmI«. 

Oluotopoda 
( bristlu-bcariug 
worms). 

Ilirudinca 

(Leeches). 

Itollfom. 

Mostly froe-living ; a few genera 
arc parasitic : 

All parasitic, many externally, 
and usually on one host. 

Many internally, and Uion re- 
quiring two hosts. 

All parasitic; the mature sexual 
lornis in vertebrates, except in 
the east* of Archigefe.s, which 
becomes maLiuc in the fiosli- 
M uler worm Tubifex. 

Almost all froo-Uving. 

Mnlucobdellft. 

Many pnrasitlc; many freo. In 
man occur AMrtrfa lumhr Iconics, 
Ojcyuris vermicular! s. Filuria 
sanguinis hommis, Inland inca- 
incus is, Trichina spiralis, &c. 

Tim class includes one genus 
(Echinnrliyncluis), and this is 
parasitic. 

Almost all free-living. Throo or 
fuui marine lornis arc parasitic. 

Myxostouiidio are coloparasilie 
and form galls. 

Most are ectopai as i lie (the rest 
wandering carnivores). 

Mostly free-living, a lew parasitic 
— c.g. Seism l. 

Albeiffii. 

GmlllJlft in marine molluscs. 

Anoplocliiun in or on Ilolotlra- 
riftns. 

Especially on fishes. 

The fiist iisually a mollusc, the 
second some vcvlobiatc. 

All sorts of vorLcbrales contain 
both stages, tlie ail nils m the 
gut, tin* iiimiftturc forms usu- 
ally in the flush. Bui tlie im- 
mature stages have also been 
iound in some, molluscs, Ar- 
thropods, and worms. 

Two occur on crabs. 

In bivalves. 

Tim majority in the digestive 
tract of vim l pinnies; but they 
may bo liansferied fimn a 
lower host In a higher— c.g. 
from insect to mammal. 

Ecli. pratevi lives as adult in pike, 
tee., in youth in tho nniplii- 
pod Gammarus pulex; lCrh. 
anqnstutus of perch in the 
isopod Asellus. licit, gigus 
occurs in tlio pig. 

Tins minute males of Bonellia 
and Ilamiiigia live within the 
females. 

On Orimnds. 

On molluscs, fishes, amphibians. 
&c. 

On crustacean Nchalia. 

In earthworm and slug 

‘ Monogenctic.' 

‘Digenctlc.* 

Two hosts aio lequlstto to com- 
plete tlio lilo-luhtory of the 
parasite. The /Inal host usu- 
ally devours the mtei mediate 
one. 

Tho life-histories aio often very 
complex, and may include al- 
ternation of generations. Many 
infest plants. 

Branoliinhdella, which somoinnk 
among Olmdopods, is parasitic 
on fresh- wafer cmy/lsli. 

This family probably represents 
Clmdopndh degenerated by 
parasitism. 

In many, however, the ecto- 
parasitism is very temporary. 

Eciiinodrumata. 

None pamsilie. 



Authhopoda. 

Crustaceans, 

INSECTS, 

Araclinidft. 

Thera arc many parasites among 
Gopopoda— e.g. 

Ghimdnumnthus. 

Caligus. Lern tea, 

Among Cirri ped in— c.g. 

Pa ec oil mu 

Among lsopuds— o.g. 

Papyrus anil Eutoni.scus. 

The vast majority are IVoo-living, 
bat ecioparasltiRin is illus- 
trated by 

Plzd-llee (Mnlloplmgn). 

Lice (Podlciilldm). 

Bireps jptora. 

(Many are parasitic on plants.) 
Endoparasitism by llio larvm of 
Ichneumon-flics. 

Gad-dies. 

Tiro majority arc frco-Hving, but 
parasitism Is illustrated by 
Lingimlnlina 
(Poiitastonmm). 

By some Acnrlnn (mites). 

Ufinally on skin, gills, &c. of 
fishes. 

Beneath tho tail of crabs. 

On fishes. 

| Mostly ou birds and mammals. 

In bees and wasps. 

In oilier insects. 

In mammals, entile, horses, &*c. 

Embryo In rabbit; adult in 
frontal sinuses of dog and wolf. 

Dmodcx follindorum, Sareoptes 
(llch-mlto), in akin of man, &c. 

These illustrate (it) many grades 
of parasit ism— f emjioiary, peri- 
odic, thoionghly established, 
and (?>) com'Bpoudiug grades 
of degeneration. 

The females only are parasitic, 
the males fieu, 

With little trace in adult of 
Arachnid appearance. 

Mollusoa, 

All freo-living, except a few 
Qasi oropods. 

Entoconclia miraWis. 

Eulima and Sty 11 for. 

Willdn Ilnhilliorinn Syimpfa. 

On or in various Echinoderms. 


Vertedbata. 

Tho hngtlsbcs (Myxinoklei) are 
the only parasitic vertebrates. 

They are said to oat their way 
into cods and other fishes. 

ITeeiso details arc wanting. 
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Here, and in some other cases, the initiation is in 
part active. On the other hand, the bladder-worm 
of the pit lies quite passive in the muscles or con- 
nective ti"iie of that animal, and cannot i each its 
final host unless ‘ measly ’ pork he eaten hy man. 
Here, and in most other cases, the migration is 
passive. The second problem is very difficult. Is 
the host in which the adult is found the pi imitive 
host, anil has that of the immature stages been 
intercalated? or is the intermediate host really the 
j primitive one in which the animals Used to become 
mature, while the linal host represents a secondary 
prolongation of the life-history? Leuekart ex- 
presses himself unconditionally in favour of the 
second theory that ' the intermediate hosts weie 
originally the true definitive carriers, which for- 
merly brought their intestinal worms to .sexual 
maturity, but have since become merely interme- 
diate, because the development of the paiasites 
lias extended itself over a greater number of stages 
in the couise of further differentiation.’ 

The Eunronment of Parasites . — It is at present 
debated (see HEREDITY) whether the precise in- 
fluences exercised on parasites by their hosts aie 
transmissible or not. But it can hardly he doubted 
that the habits and surroundings of parasites have 
been somehow influential in their evolution. It is 
certain that individual parasites may vary in 
different parts of the body and ill different hosts, 
and it is admitted hy all that parasites exhibit 
1 adaptations ’ to their life and surroundings. It. is 
therefore important to take account of the precise 
relations between host and parasite. Ectopaiasites 
will experience mechanical influences due to the 
movements of their bearers, they will often he 
carried from one locality to another, they will 
sometimes share in the warmth of their hosts, they 
usually find abundant food, and they are often not 
only sheltered hut sedentary. Endhparasites will 
experience pressure from the tissues in which they 
lie, or from the peristaltic movements of the food- 
caual in which they are lodged ; their immediate 
environment usually involves confined space, scant 
oxygen, considerable warmth, and total darkness ; 
they will he affected hy abundant anil rich nutri- 
tion, hy surrounding gases and juices, and hy their 
frequently sedentary life. Now it is at least a 
plausible theory that the usual absence of sense- 
organs in endonarasitos is due to the nnsdiuulating 
character of the enviionment, which has caused 
them to degenerate, and this view is partly con- 
firmed hy the occasional occurrence of sense-organs 
in the la we alone, and hy the facts that locomotor 
appendages are absent or much reduced in the 
adults of many fixed ectoparasitic crustaceans, 
because they have gone out of use ; that a food- 
canal is absent in many endopaiasites, partly 
because the superficial absorption of complex sur- 
rounding jnices left it functionless ; that the pas- 
sivity of many is increased hy living in surround- 
ings in which the respiratory processes must he 
very sluggish ; or that the prolific reproduction — 
especially perhaps the budding growth of tape- 
worms — is in part due to the abundant and yet 
stimulating nutrition. 

Effects of Parasites mi their Hosts . — In the 17th 
and 18th centuries the injurious effects of parasites 
were much exaggerated. All sorts of diseases, 
including many which we now know to he asso- 
ciated with Bacteria, were said to be due to ‘worms,’ 
and physicians gravely discussed 'An mors natu- 
ralis sit substantia vcrminosci ? 1 As accurate diag- 
nosis began to be less unusual, a strange reaction 
in favour of parasites found many supporters. In- 
testinal worms were called ‘ the good angels and 
unfailing helpers of children,’ and were said to aid 
digestion and even development. But since the 
middle of the 19th century, when the experimental 


study of par.rrite-. beuan in earnest, a knowledge of 
the various injuries which paiasites may do, to 
man and to domesticated animals"at least, has 
become more and more preni-e and complete. Only 
a few iUiisti.uhms need he given. Numerous latge 
paiasites will ceitainly diminish the nutritive 
supplies of their host ; large Idadder-vv onus ami the 
like pie's upon adjacent organs, cause obstructions, 
and give rise to many troubles ; the nun ements 
and migrations of parasites within the body of their 
host pi educe pain and inflammation, and may even 
result in the peifoiation and dc.stiuction of im- 
portant organs. Even external parasites may do 
consideiable damage ; witness those crustacean-* 
I v. Inch occur beneath the tails of crabs, and some- 
times effect the viitual castration of their hosts. 
On the other hand, there are many less important 
parasites whose effects are very slightly if at all 
injurious. It is a question of much practical im- 
portance how the eiidop,na~ites which infest man 
find their way to their host, hut as details will 
he given in such articles as T.vmvoliJI and 
Trichina, it is enough here to say that food in 
which parasites me know n to lurk should he in- 
spected, cleaned, and sufficiently cooked. 

Historical. — ,\Io~t of the ancient and medireval 
naturalists and physicians who expressed any 
opinion on such matters believed that parasites 
were spontaneously generated within the bodies 
of their hosts. It was not till the 17th century, 
when Swammerdam and Iledi showed how maggots, 
lice, &c. developed fiom eggs, that the belief in 
Uencratio cequiiwa began to he seriously disputed. 
It was gradually replaced hy the theory that para- 
sites came fiom without, that, ceasing to he free- 
living, they entered the bodies of other animals and 
were there modified. But this conclusion was 
too hastily leaped at, and no cure was taken to 
prove that the fiee-living forms in question did 
really develop into paia~ites. In many cases, 
indeed, it was soon shown that they did not, and 
this disappointing result helped Pallas and others 
in the latter part of the ISrii century to recognise 
rightly that parasites weie propagated like other 
animals hy means of egg*. They concluded, 
however, that these eggs were more or less 
directly carried from one host to another, tlieie 
to develop into the original form, while we know 
that the hfe-histoiy of paiasites is rarely so simple ; 
nor was there moie than a slight warrant for 
another favourite idea that young animals inherited 
parasites from their motliei*. At the beginning of 
the 19th century the helminthologists, such us 
Rudolphi and Bremser, were very active and greatly 
extended the list of known paiasites, hut the life- 
histories remained a puzzle, and many naturalists 
lelapsed into a belief in spontaneous generation. 
The increasing use of the microscope led to most 
important results : in 1831 Melilis discovered the 
Infusorian-like embryo of certain flukes ; Yon 
Siebohl (1832) detected the six-hooked embryo 
within the still unliberated ova of the tapeworm ; 
Eschricht (1811) compared the life-history of in- 
ternal parasites to that of ichneumon-flies and bot- 
flies ; Steenstrup ( 1812) published his famous essay 
on alternation of generations ; Yon Siebohl ( 1813- 
50) and Yan Beneden (1819-50) worked out the 
metamorphoses of several paiasitic worms; Iviichen- 
meister (1853), Leuekart (1S56), and others showed 
experimentally how infection with larval stages 
resulted in tiie development of adult parasites. 
The foundations of modern helminthology were 
thus laid, and we have now a vastly increased 
knowledge of the number of parasites, a precise 
acquaintance with the life-history and migrations 
of some of the most important, a scientific system 
of medical diagnosis and treatment, and some 
realisation of the general biology of parasitism. 
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See A.soaris, Bot, TjOTiinrocEriiAttrs, Commensalism, 
Cons INSECI’S, DEGENERATION, ENVIRONMENT, FlSII- 
LOUBE, L f LUKK, Ct.lLLH, UltKC AHINU1A, (jUrXEA-WOltJI, 

Haw, Leiioii, Louse, Mint, Tapeworms, Thread- 
worms, Trichina ; also Louolcnit, Purusiten ties Mensr/ien 
(2d ed. 1H81 ct scq, ; trans. by Htiyle, vol. i. Ivlin. 18SB) ; 
Kuohuninoistur, Panesitin ilrs Menschm (2d ed. 1S7S; 
trails. Bay Society); Uobliold, Parasites (1870); Vail 
BeninUm, Vers /ntcstinaue (Paris, 1858), Animal Para- 
sites and Messmates (Inter. So. Series, Lond. IS7B); Von 
Linslow, Compendium dev Helm intho/oiji/: ( 1.H78) ; Monies, 
Les Parasites tie V Homme (1888). 

Parasitic Miscascs constitute an important 
aub-group in the accepted classilicaliou of Disease 
(q.v.). In these diseases certain mnrhiil conditions 
are induced hy tlic presence of animals or vege- 
taldes which have found a place of subsistence 
within some tissue or organ, or upon some surface 
of the body of man or oilier animals. Plants 
arc not exempt fiom disorileis of this nature 
(see P.utismo Plinth). The forms of animal 
lift* giving rise to parasitic diseases are described in 
arl ivies on Ascaris, (Jestoid Worms, Plea, Guinea- 
worm, Itch, Lira, Nematholmia, Ktrongylus, Tape- 
worms, Thread-woruis, Tick, Trichina, iSvc. 

The vegetable organisms which are associated 
with special diseases are almost nil of microscopic 
size, and therefore, though their effects are of much 
greater importance than those of animal parasites, 
they are as yet much less perfectly understood. 
Certain minuto fungi have long been recognised 
as the causes of diseases in the skin ami mucous 
membranes : Paves, Pityriasis veisicolor, Ring- 
worm, Thrush (rpv.). It was shown in 1801 by 
Carter that a serious disease of llie foot which 
occurs in India (Madura-fool, fungus-foot, &c.) is 
due to I ho presence of a fungus ; and in 1877 what 
is now called Actinomycosis (rpv.) was put in the 
same category , 

lint the most important and interesting of the 
vegetable parasites tiro those belonging to the 
Sehi/omyeeteu or Bacteria (q.v.), whose study has 
assumed such pinmiuonco that it is now almost 
ail independent seioneo (Bacteriology). The rela- 
tions ol thesis organisms to their host are much 
more intimate than in the ease of the larger para- 
sites, and the pioldoms presented by the diseases 
associated with them are consequently much move 
difficult of solution ; hut in some cases the parasitic 
nature of these diseases has been completely estab- 
lished. Analogy makes it probable that some day 
all ‘speoiiie febrile diseases’ will have to bo in- 
cluded in this group. See Gmut Timonv, 

Parasitic Plants are those which, unable to 
nourish themselves, prey upon other plants or 
animals ; becoming attached, they gain access to 
tile tissues of their host and feed upon its juices. 
They are movo or less degenerate, according to the 
extent of their parasitism. Any climbing plant 
is so far a parasite, hut, not drawing any nourish- 
ment from its host, merely using it as a support, 
it can live without it, and is perfect in all its parts. 
Many parasites have probably developed from such 
plants. The mistletoe, on the ofchor baud, has no 
roots in the ground ; its seed is left by a bird 
upon an apple or an oak treo, to which, when it 
begins to grow, it becomes attached hy means of 
special organs called hailstorm, which act as roots 
and enable it to draw crude sap, wator, and salts 
from its host, and having greon leaves it can absorb 
carbonic acid from the air, and elaborate food for 
its tissues. In the case of the dodder, again, which 
begins life as an independent plant, the seed ger- 
minates underground ; when the young plant roaches 
the surface it fastens upon some host, twining 
round it, sending its hailstorm deep into the tissues, 
and drawing all its nourishment from them ; if hoars 
no green leaves, hut only (lowers, while the part in 


the ground dies. In the Itafllesiacem, a foreign 
older, remarkable for the size of the Uuwers of hn nie 
of its genera, the degradation has gone still further 
and the whole plant consists of hanstoiia, a knob’- 
like mass of tissue half formed by the host, anil 
the Uowers. There are some parasites which are 
attached to the loots instead of the slams, of their 
hosts — e.g. Yellow l-tattlc. Cow-wheat, Eyobright 
The attachment by the hanstoiia is always remark- 
ably intimate ; their tissues are always joined to the 
corresponding ones of the host, often iii such a way 
that it is difficult to say (o which plant they belong. 
The ovules of many paiasites are rudimentary, the 
embryo is small and without chlorophyll ; in cases 
of advanced parasitism iL may oven produce no 
leaves. There are parasitic genera in many orders— 
e.g. Condi orb i/a in the Orehidca*, Cusenta in Con- 
volvulacea*, Drain am-ho in baliiatiflora*, Monotroiia, 
in Pyrolacoio. The Lm anthacoa', of which is Yiscum 
flio mistlefoo, the Halanoplioroiu, and the Saula- 
laeem are families of doubtful alliuity. Nearly 
all these parasites have a marked preference for a 
paiticuhir species of host, and they are all (lower- 
ing plants. But there are many others; two whole 
classes, (lie Bacteria and Ihu lhmgi, are cither para- 
sitic or, what is much the same thing, saprophytic, 
— i.e. dependent upon decaying organic matter for 
food. The Bacteria have animals as their hosts, 
anil cause in them many diseases, the species being 
often recognised hy the disease. When they are 
saprophytic they cause formoulation and putie- 
faclion. The Fungi are many of them a trouble in 
agrioulturo, causing corn, hop, and vino mildew, 
potato disease (sue Flanth, Diseases dp), and 
also salmon disease; others, like Die mushroom, 
are saprophytes. Allied to parasitism is Symbiosis 
(q.v.), a sort of mutually arranged parasitism for 
the lienelit of ho 111 paities; as in the ease of the 
Lichens, which consist of Algiu and Fungi in 
partnership. 

lhiriiioliiidiji. See Touhdin. 

Piirny-lo-IMoiliill. a town in the French de- 
partment of Sanim-ot-Loirn, 48 miles hy rail IV. hy 
N. of hi, 'icon, celebrated for its chapel, in which 
Mary Alncoqne (d. 1000) believed herself to have 
had a vision of the Saviour, now the object of 
pilgrimages by the confraternities of the Sacred 
ileart (q.v.). Fuji. 8200. 

I’area*. See Fate. 

P:ir<iiiill, a town of Mookleuhurg-Sohwerin, 
28 miles SE. of Schwerin. Pop. 9720. 

Parchment ( Fr. parrlimln , hall, jasrijumenu, 
Enough Ur. from Ptsrqiimm). At a very early 
period the skins of animals wore used for writing 
ujion. Some authors who liavo written on the 
subject of ancient wiiLing materials think that 
the king of Perganms brought tlio art of making 
parchment to perfection through Ptolemy Epiphanes 
having prohibited the exportation of papyrus from 
Egypt, 'die Romans appear to have written chielly 
on papyrus, and this practice was continued in Italy 
till about the 10th century, hut parchment was also 
used ; and from that time till ordinary paper be- 
came available in the Hth century parchment was 
almost the only material employed (see. PAL.T. 0 - 
(uiahiiy, Paper). To a limited extent wax tablets 
and leaden plntos wore written upon as late as the 
14th and Kith centuries, and some of these are 
preserved at Florence. Some of the earliest printed 
nooks were done on vellum (a name originally 
given to a parchment made of calf-skin), and 
on a specially line quality of this substance, made 
from the skins of calves prematurely horn, some 
of tlio best of the early miniature portraits were 
painted. Ordinary parchment is chiefly made of 
sheep-skins, hut those of calves and goats are 
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also ti-ed. Fine parchment nml v (‘Hum ate pre- 
pared fiom the shins of kids, lamb-, anil young 
calves. A coaiser parchment for dimnhead-, tain 
boll lines, &c. is liianufactnied from the skins 
of male goats, wolves, and calves. A peculiar 
kind is made fiom apses’ .skin, and fur bnokbindei-,’ 
use a pai cluneal is sometimes piepared fiom pig- 
skin. The early stages in the inanufactme of 
paicliment are the same as for Leather (q.v.). 
After being nnhahed and cleaned, the skins aie 
st 1 etched evenly upon a stout wooden fiame called 
a florae. The flesh side of the skin is fii't gone over 
with a double-edged semieiieular knife ( fie.-hing- 
tool) to temove adhering particles of tlesh. With 
the lleshiny-tool inverted, to prevent any cutting 
of the epidermis, the other side of the skin is then 
scraped to remove dirt and to squeeze out some of 
the ahsot bed water. For some purposes for which 
stout parchment is required the skin is now merely 
aliened to dry on the fiame, no further tieatment 
being required. But fine parchment for it riling or 
drawing upon, some of which is made from split 
skins, is sprinkled over with sifted chalk on the 
flesh side and rubbed smooth with a flat surface of 
pumice-stone. The grain side of the skin also is 
rubbed over with pumice, but no chalk is used. In 
these operations great caie leijuircs to be taken not 
to fray the surface, anil certain piecautions ate 
necessary during the drying of the paiehment. 
Any considerable roughness or unequal thickness is 
removed by the skin being again sciaped and 
pumiced. 

Vegetable Parchment.— This substance, which 
excited much interest and cniiosity when it was 
first introduced, was patented by Mr \Y. E. Gaiue 
in 1833 (no. of specification, 2S34). It is made by 
dipping ordinary unsized paper for a few seconds in 
concentrated sulphuric acid mixed with one-half its 
volume of water, and then quickly removing all 
trace of the acid. The mixtuie is allowed to cool 
before ludng u«ed. This simple tieatment ptoduces 
a remarkable change in the paper. It acquires a 
parchment-like texture : turns translucent, especi- 
ally when thin ; and becomes about fh e times 
stronger than ordinal)' paper. Vegetable parch- 
ment is also impervious to water, lmt is rendered 
soft and limp when dipped into it. The acid pro- 
duces a molecular change in the Cellulose (q.v.) of 
which paper consists. A solution of chloride of 
zinc acts on paper in a similar way. In the manu- 
facture of vegetable parchment a toll of paper is 
by a mechanical arrangement pulled through a tat 
containing the sulphuric acid (the time of immer- 
sion being from live to ten seconds for thin paper), 
next tluough water, then thumgh a weak solution 
of ammonia, and once more through water. It is 
afterwards passed through felt-coveted tollers, and 
then calendered. Stout qualities of vegetable 
parchment have been used for book-covers and for 
wilting deeds upon. Thin sheets of it serve as a 
convenient material for tracing designs, plans, &c. 
But it is now chiefly employed for covering jars of 
preserves and for like purposes. 

Pardoe, Julia, born at Beverley in 1S06, 
published poems and a novel in her Fifteenth year, 
and Traits ami Traditions of Portugal in 1S33. A 
visit to Constantinople in 1S36 led to her City of 
the Sultan, Romance of the Harem , and Realities of 
the Bosphorus. She next visited Hungary, and 
wrote The City of the Magyar, and a novel, 'The 
Hungarian Castle (1842). A series of works deal 
with Freneli history — Louis XIV. anrl the Court of 
France ( 1847 ), The Court and Reign of Francis I. 
(1849), The Life of Mary clc Meclccis (1832; new 
ed. 1891 ), A Pilgrimage in Paris, and Episodes of 
French History (1830). Others of her numerous 
works are The Confessions of a Pretty Woman, 
Flies in Amber, The Jealous Wife, Reginald Lyle, 
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Ifichj Arabella, nml The Thousand and Chic Dugs. 
She received a pen-ion of LIUU in 1839, and died 
20th November 1802. 

Pardon, in Law, i- the remi— ion of the penalty 
indicted on un ollenderuhn ha- been tried anil con- 
victed, and i' an act of giace lather than of justice. 
The right should lie 11 -ed with gient disci etion ill 
rectifying an obvious miscaiiiagp of justice, or 
white, tliumgli the inevitable imppifectiun of all 
laws, individual ea-e- or alienees seem to he vi-ited 
with too severe a penalty. The power to grant 
panlons lias usually in all iiioriaiclneal states been 
regarded as the pierogative of the sovereign; in 
England a law of 1330 (Hemy VIII,) expressly 
denies to any otliei than the king the power to 
patdon oi icmit tiea-on-or felonies. In republican 
■ countries the people is sovereign, but the panlnning 
| ]iovver is usually delegated to the head nf the cv.-ou- 
tivr government fur the time being. The T'nited 
State- constitution giv es the puvv er to the pie.sident 
to grant reprieves or pardons for oflences against 
the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment ; and in all hut seven of the state- of the 
Union the same [lower is eoiifened on the governor. 
In Florida the panlnning novel is vested in the 
governor, the justices nf the supreme coint, and 
attomey-geneinl, <u a major pait of them; in 
Louisiana the governor paidon- only on the ie- 
commendation of the lieutenant-governor, the 
attorney-general, and the pi ending judge of the 
| comt which tried the case — lint only the geneial 
assembly may panlnn in casus of impeachment 
and treason ; in New Hamp-hiie anil Yeimont 
the goveinui exercises the power with the aid of 
the executive council: and in New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania them aie hoaids of panlons — in 
New Jetsey the hoard consists of the governor, 
the chancellor, and six judges of the eouit of 
errors mid appeals. In Britain pardon may also 
be granted by the supt erne authority oi the House 
of Commons; Act- of Indemnity (q.v.) are plasti- 
cally grants of paidun. The sovereign's power of 
piudon i- at all times limited. Thu-, lie ennnot 
pardon cerium offences specilied ly law (21 tleo. 
III. eluiji. 49, excludes the power to pardon cou- 
vietiims for fmm- of Sabbath-bieaking) ; the 
king cannot paidon in a matter of private, as 
opposed to public, wiong, though fines may lie re- 
mitted in such cases. The eiiduiance of the 
penalty is said to wotk out a t oust notice pardon ; 
and the effect of pardon, constmetive or other, is 
to [int the offender legally in the position of an 
innocent man, so that he may pioceeil at law 
against any one who theieaftei calls him tiaitov 
or felon. But civil lights are not overridden by 
patdon ; the injmed person may recover damages 
from a pardoned ollcntler. In modern times the 
crown’s pierogative is delegated, the etown acting 
not personally hut on the repieseritation of the 
home secretary, the secietary for Scotland, and the 
lord-lieutenant in li eland. The paidon is liv war- 
rant under the Great Seal, or under the sign-manual 
coimtei signed by a seuietarv of state. To those 
who have been unjustly convicted, their innocence 
being subsequently proved, not merely is a free 
pardon granted, hut compensation may also he 
allowed (see Imprisonment). A notable case 
of a free paidon long after the condemnation is 
that of the Earl nf Bundonald (q.v,). See also 
Indulgence. 

Pardllbitz. a town of Bohemia, on the left 
hank of the Elbe, 55 miles by rail E. of I’tague, 
has a fine 10th-century castle. Pop. 10,292. 

Pan 1 , Ambroise, the father of modern surgery, 
was horn about the beginning of the 10th century, 
at Laval, in the French department of Mayenne, 
was trained at the Hotel Dicu of Paris, and in 
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153G as surgeon joined the army starting for Italy. 
In a latei campaign lie improved the inode of treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds, which had up to this 
time hoen of the most barbarous kind — namely, 
cauterisation with boiling oil. It was during this 
campaign that he substituted ligatuie of the uiteiies 
for cauterisation with a led-hot iron after amputa- 
tion. Many other important improvements in 
surgery were introduced by him at this time. .In 
September 1552 he was appointed surgeon to King 
Henry II,, and afterwards to Charles IX. and 
Ilenry III. lie died at Paris, December 22, 1580. 
His writings, of which the principal was Cinq Livrcs 
da Chirurgie ( 1562 ), have exercised a great influence 
on the piactice of surgery in all countries. See his 
Life by Paulmier ( Paris, 1SS4). 

Paregoric, or Paregoric Elixir (from the 
Gr. pari r/oricos, ‘soothing’), the Compound Tinc- 
ture of Camphor of the British Phannacopueia, con- 
sists of an alcoholic solution of opium, benzoic acid, 
camphor, and oil of anise, eveiy fluid ounce con- 
taining 2 grains each of opium and benzoic acid, 
and lj giains of camphor. This propitiation is 
much used both by the profession and the public. 
In doses of from 30 to 60 drops it is an excellent 
remedy for the chronic wintor-eongh of old people, 
the opium diminishing tho bronchial secretion ami 
the sensibility of the pulmonary mucous membrane, 
while the benzoic acid and oil of anise net as stimu- 
lating oxpectoiantH. It has also been found useful 
in chronic lheunmtism, and, especially in the case 
of children, to relieve slight pains in tho stomach 
and Imwels. 

Pitrcirsi-ltrava, a lofty climbing shrub in- 
habiting the fmestsof Peru and Brazil, which hems 
hunches of oval berries resembling giapes. The 
botanical souice was for some time obscure, Imt 
it is now known that the plant yielding the root 
of commerce is the Chondodcmlron lomcntosum 
(onl. Menispermacoie). Tho plant has a long brandl- 
ing woody root, of a yellowish to greenish blown 
colour internally, and this has atlainod consider- 
able reputation in medicine. Tho root contains a 
biller principle, and is used in chronic catarrhal 
aflbctions of tho bladder and in calculus. The 
decoction and fluid extract are moat usually em- 
ployed, but it is sometimes given in tho simple 
form of powder. — This medicinal root has been 
referred, but erroneously, also to the allied Cissum- 
peloi pcireira, a climbing shrub of the West Indies 
and Mexico, and to the Botryopsis platyphyllu — 
both of which plants have roots possessing similar 
properties. 

Parella, a name given to some of those crusta- 
ceans lichens which are used to produce Archil, 
Cudbear, and Litmus, but which more strictly 
belongs to one species, Lecanom parella, and tho 
red or crimson dye prepared from it. 

Parenchyma, a technical name for that kind 
of vegetable tissue in which the component cells 
are loumlisli or polyhedial, touching each other by 
their broad faces, fitting more or less closely, as in 
tho green ‘ palisade-pnrouehyiun ’ of tho upper part 
of a loaf, or leaving wide intercellular spaces, us in 
tho ‘spongy parenchyma’ of tho lower part. See 
Cell, Leaf. 

Parent and Child. The legal relation 
between parent and child is one of the incidents 
or consequences of tho relation of husband and 
wife, and flows out of tho contract of marriage. 
Tho legal is to he distinguished from tho natural 
relation, for two persons may be by the law of 
nature parent and child, while' they ai'o not legally 
or legitimately so. Hence a radical distinction 
exists between natural or illegitimate and legiti- 
mate children, awl. their legal rights as against 
their parents respectively are very different. Legiti- 


mate children aic the children of Lwo parents who 
are recognised as married accouling to the laws of 
the country in which they are domiciled at the time 
of tile bii 111 ; and, according to the law of England 
if a child is illegitimate at the time of the uiitli* 
nothing that can happen afterwauls will ever make 
it legitimate, the maxim being ‘once illegitimate 
always illegitimate.' In Scotland, on the other 
hand, a child horn of parents who weio not mar- 
ried at the time of the birth is made legitimate 'by 
their subsequent intermai riage. For a statement 
of the law relating to illegitimate children see 
the articles Bastard, Affiliation, Legitima- 
tion, and see also Family, Infant. 

As regards the maintenance of the child, it is 
somewhat singular that, according to the law of 
England, there is no duty whatever on the parent 
to suppoit tho child, and consequently no mode of 
enforcing such maintenance. The law of natvne 
was probably considered sullieient to supply the 
motives which uige a parent to support the child 
hut the municipal law of England has not made 
this duty compulsory. This defect was to some 
extent remedied when the Poor Law was created 
by statuLe in tho leign of Elizabeth : by that law 
patents and children are compellable to a certain 
small extent, imt only when they have the pecuniary 
means to do so, to suppoit each other, or rather to 
help the parish authorities to do so. But apart 
from tho poor-law statutes tlieic is no legal obliga- 
tion on the patent to support the child, nor on the 
child to suppoit the parent. Hence it follows that, 
if tho child is found in a destitute state, and is 
taken up, fed, clothed, and saved from starvation 
by a stranger, it is questionable whether such a 
stranger can sue Hie parent for tho expense, or any 
pait of it, however necessary to the child’s exist- 
ence. In order to make the lather liable for main- 
tenance thcie must in all cases he made out 
against him some contract, express or implied, by 
which 1m lmdeitook to pay for such expense; in 
other words, the meio relationship between (he 
parent and child is not of itself a giound of lia- 
bility. But when the child is living in the fathei’a 
house, it is always hold by a jury or eouit that 
slight evidence is sullieient of, at least, an implied 
promiso by the father to pay for such expenses. 
For example, if tho child order clothes or pro- 
visions, and (.he father see these in use or in process 
of consumption, it will be taken that lie assented 
to and adopted tho contract, and so will lie hound 
to pay for them. So, if a parent put a child to a 
hoarding-school, very slight evidence of a contract 
will lie hold sullieient to fix him with liability. 
Nevertheless, in strictness of law, it is as nocessaiy 
to prove a contract or agreement on the part of the 
parent to pay for those oxociihch as it is to iix him 
with liability in respect of any other matter. If 
a child he put under tho care ami dominion of an 
adult person, and the latter wilfully neglect or 
refuse to feed or maintain such child, whereby the 
child dies or is injured, such adult will incur the 
penalties of misdemeanour; hut this offence docs 
not result from tho relationship of parent and child; 
it may arise between an adult and child in any 
circumstaueeR, as where a child is an apprentice or 
servant. If a parent runs away and deserts his 
children, leaving them destitute, and a burden on 
the parish, the overseeis are entitled to seize ami 
sell his goods, if any, for the lienolit and mainten- 
ance of such children ; and if the parent so desert- 
ing the children lie able by work or other means to 
support them, such parent may he committed to 
prison as a rogue amt vagabond. Not only, there- 
fore, is a parent during life not hound to maintain 
his or her child (with the above exceptions), hut, 
after the parent’s death the executors or other re- 
presentatives of the parent, though in possession of 
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funds, n.re also nut bound. It is true tliat if the 
parent die intestate both the ie,il anil paison.il 
propel Ly will go to the childieu ; but the patent is 
entitled, if lie choose, to disinlieiit the ehildien, 
and give away all his propeity to stiangers, pro- 
vided he execute his will in due foim, which lie 
may competently do on death-bed if in possession 
of liis faculties. 

A fathei has the right to the custody of his child 
until majority at least, as against third parties, 
and no court will deprive linn of such custody 
except on strong grounds. Whenever the child is 
entitled to piuperty, the couit so far controls the 
paiental light that, if the father is shown to act 
with cruelty, or to he guilty of immoiality, a 
guardian will he appointed. The couit has often 
to decide in eases of ehildien brought before it by 
habeas corpus, wheu parties have liad the custody 
against the fathei ’s will. In such eu-es, if the 
child is under foui teen, called the age of nuituic, 
and the father is not shown to he cinel or immoral, 
the court will order the child to be delivered up to 
him ; hut if the child is above fourteen, or, as some 
say, above sixteen, the court will allow' the child 
to choose where to go. If the parents separate bv 
agreement, no stipulation will he enfmeed which is 
prejudicial to the child. In ca~e of divorce or judi- 
cial separation the Court of Divoiee has power to 
diiectwho is to have the custody of the children. 
The law lays upon fatheis the duty of providing 
their ehildien with an elementary education in 
reading, wilting, and arithmetic ; and a father lias 
the right, which the court will not interfere with 
except on special grounds, to have his children 
educated in his own religious faith. 

Scotland . — The law of parent and child in Scot- 
land differs in some respects from the law of 
England and Ireland. In Scotland there is a legal 
obligation on parents and children to maintain each 
other if able to do so, and either may sue the other 
for aliment at common law ; but this obligation 
extends only to what may he called subsistence 
money, although this does" not mean merely relief 
of the poor-law authorities, hut is held to vaiy 
according to the social position of the paity. A”s 
regai ds all maintenance beyond mere subsist- 
ence, the law does not materially differ from that 
of England, and a contract must he moved, against 
the father before he can ho held liable to pay. 
The legal liability as between parent ami child is 
qualified ill this way by the common law, that if 
a peison has both a father and a child living and 
able to support him, then the child is primarily 
liable, and next the grandchild, after whom comes 
the father, and next the giandfather. Not only 
are parent and child liable to support each other 
while the party supporting is alive, hut if he dies 
liis executors aie also liable ; and this liability is 
not limited by the age of majority, but continues 
during the life of the party supported. Another 
advantage which a Scotch child has ov er an English 
child is that the father cannot disinherit it— at 
least so far as concerns his movable property ( see 
Legitim). With regard to the custody of children 
in Scotland, the rule is that the father is entitled 
to the custody as between him and the mother. 
His right, however, is not absolute, hut subject 
to the equitable jurisdiction of the Court of Session, 
which makes such orders regarding custody as are 
dictated by a regard for the health, inteiests, and 
moral education of the child. In actions for separa- 
tion or divorce this court has power to make such 
orders as are just and proper regarding the custody 
of tlio children of the spouses. 

By the Guardianship of Infants Act, 18SG, in- 
creased rights were given to the mothers of lawful 
children both in England and Scotland. The 
general effect of the enactment is to place the 


mother of children w lio«e father is dead in a similar 
i position to that which the father would have 
occupied had he been alive in legal d to the guar- 
dian-diip. 

United States . — The American law closely follow s 
that at England un this head, *-aie in leguld to the 
age (usuall) eighteen) at which women cease to he 
infant'. See iMUxr, Ai.e. 

Parhelion. See Halos. 

ParialiS is the Tamil name now generally 
given tu the lowest class of the Hindu population 
of Southern India — the ‘out-castes ’ who do not 
belong to any of the four castes of the liialmiinioal 
system (the Telugu name is Mala, the Kanaie-e 
Malta , the Malayalim Faliyur). In the Madras 
Presidency they numheicd, in ISST , 4,480,253, or 
15‘53 pel cent, of the total population, or four 
times as inuueious as the Biahmon-*. Piesumahly 
they iepie-ent the aboriginal lace conqueied by 
the Kudins them-elves a stock vanquished by the 
Vedie peoples. In the ISth centuiy Pariahs were 
slaves to the higher castes; they must still dwell 
in huts outside village hounds," hut me fmgal, 
pleasuie-loving, and laborious. See Caste. — For 
the Pariah Hog, see Dog. 

Paris, the capital of Fiance, and the largest 
city in Europe after London, is situated in 4b J 50' 
N.' lat. and 2’ 20' E. long., on the river Seine, 
about 110 miles fiom its mouth. It lies in the 
midst of the feitile plain of the ile-de-Fiance, at 
a point to which conveige the chief tributaries of 
the liver, the Yonne, the Maine, and the Oise. 
These streams, nav igalile for the small vessels for- 
merly used in commerce, gave it until lecent times 
the advantages of a seapmt, while the great trade- 
routes passing along their valleys connected it with 
all parts of Fiance. It is still the centre of a 
great netwoik of riveis, canals, iond~, and rail- 
wa)S; lienee its coiiiiueieial impoitanee. Taiis 
has occupied since Roman times a constantly 
increasing series of concentric circles. The pi event 
city is bounded by fortifications— a lampart 
upwards of 22 miles in length, begun in 1S40 and 
completed twenty years afteiwimR The exten- 
sion of the city houiidaiy to this line explains 
the inciease of population fiom 1,174,346 in 1856 
to 1,096,741 in lbGl ; subsequent pop. (18GG) 

1 ,5>2o, 274 ; (1SS1) 2,260,023 A and (1SSG) 2,250,050. 
Paris has within the foitifications a mean eleva- 
tion of about 120 feet, hut it rises in low hills 
noitli of the Seine, Moutuiaitie (400 feet) and 
Belleville (320 feet), and south of the Seine, the 
Montague Sainte Genevieve (190 feet). These 
elevations are eneiicled at a distance of from two 
to live miles by an outer range of heights, in- 
cluding Yillejuif, Mention, St Cloud, and Mcmt- 
Yahhien (650 feet), the highest point in the 
immediate vicinity of the city. The Seine, which 
enters Paris in the south-east at Beicy, and 
leaves it at Passy in the west, divides the city 
into two parts, and forms the two islands of La 
Cite and St Louis, which aie both covered with 
buildings. 

France lias long been the most highly eentialh-ed 
country in Europe, and Paris as its lieait contains 
a great population of government functionaries. 
Paris is a city of pleasuie, and attracts the 
wealthy from all parts of the vvoild. These 
wealthy inhabitants make it a citv o£ capitalists 
and a" great financial centre. The piovincial 
universities of France have been deprived of their 
attraction by the schools of Paris, to which iiock 
tlie youth of Fiance. The publishing trade has 
followed the same course. Paris cannot he de- 
scribed as a manufacturing town. Its chief and 
peculiar industries produce articles which derive 
their value not fiom the cost of the material, 
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but from the skill and taste bestowed on them public buildings are built of a light-coloured lime- 
by individual workmen. They include jewellery, stone, quarried in the neighbourhood of the city 
bronzes, artistic furniture, and decorative articles easily cub with the saw and carved ornament 
known as ‘articles de Paris.’ Jn consequence of ally with the chisel. Willi Lliis material they 
the intelligence and taste required in their trades, are reared in huge blocks to a height of six or 
blie Paris workmen are in many respects superior to seven stories, each lloor constituting a distinct 
the machine hands of manufacturing cities. The dwelling ; access to all the lloors in a tenement 
absence of extreme poverty among them and their being gained liy a common stair, which is usually 
well-to-do appearance strike the English visitor. placed under the charge of a porter or concierge at 
Before speaking in detail of the streets, bnule- the entrance. Very frequently the tenements 
vai-ds, and places or squares of Paris, it is proper surround an open quadrangle, to which there is a 
to mention that the private houses as well as the spacious entry, the gate of which (the j/mie cochin) 



is kept by a porter for the whole inhabitants of the various places of amusement succeed one another 
several Blairs, In those respects, therefore, Paris for miles, their clmraeter varying from the height 
differs entirely from London ; for instead of extend- of luxury and elegance in the western Boulevard 
iiig rows of small brick buildings of a temporary ties 1 (aliens to the homely simplicity of the eastern 
kind ovor vast spaces, the plan consists of piling Boulevards Beaumarchais and St Demis. Among 
durable houses on the top of each other, and eon- the public squares or places the most noteworthy 
lining Lhe population to a comparatively limited is the Place do la Concorde, which connects the 
area. In (he great now stveuts which were formed Cardens of tho Tuileries with the Cliamps-ISlysGos, 
in the time of the Emperor Napoleon ITT. this and embraces a maguilieent view of some of the 
general plan has been adhered to, but with this linest buildings and gardens of Paris. In the 
difference, that instead of being narrow and o.onlro is blie famous obelisk of Luxor, covered over 
crooked they are wido and straight. Among fcho its entire height of 73 feet with hieroglyphics. It 
finest are the Kuo de Ilivoli, two miles in length, was brought from Egypt to Prance, and in 1836 
the , Rue do la Paix, the lino du Faubourg St placed where it now stands. On the site of this 
Ilonoru, ami tho Hue lloyale. The Boulevards, obelisk stood the revolutionary guillotine, at which 
which extend in a semicircular line on the right perished Louis XVI., Mario ‘Antoinette, Philippe 
side of the Seine, between the nucleus of the city Egalitfi, Charlotte Corday, Dan ton, and Robespierre, 
and its surrounding quarters, present the most Of the other squares the following are some of the 
striking feature of Paris liTo. In all tho better linest; the Place du Carrousel, including the site of 
parts of the city they are lined with trees, seats, the Tuileries burned by the Commune and not ro- 
stalls, .Mosques, and little towers, covered with sLoreil; the Place Vcndfnne, with Napoleon’s Column 
advertisements. Restaurants, cafds, shops, and of Victory; the Place de la Bastille, where once Stood 
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thill [in nous prison ami forties* ; the Plaee ltoyale, 1 
villi its two fountains anil a statue of Louis XIII. ; 
the Plnee de 1'Hutel de Ville, formerly Place de la 
Gri-ve, foi' many ages the scene of jmUie execn- 
tii in*. Triumphal ni flies are a feature in the archi- 
tecture of Paris. The Porte St Martin and Porte 
St Denis were erected by Louis XIV. to commem- 
orate his victories in the Low Countries, and are 
adorned with bas-reliefs representing events of 
tlie-e campaigns ; the Arc de Trioniphe de l'Etoile 
was begun by Napoleon in 1S06, and completed in 
1S36 at a cost of more than £400,000. Tills arch, 
which hounds the Clianips-Elysees, lias a total 
height of 152 feet and a breadth of 137. It is 
piofusely adorned with bas-reliefs and alto-reliefs, 
some of which, representing the departure and leturn 
of the Grande Amide, are masterpieces of sculpture. 
The great streets which radiate from the Are de 
Trioniphe were among the most magnificent of 
those constructed by Napoleon III., and make this 
Monument of the Bonaparte family the most con- 
spicuous in Paris. A great avenue runs east from 
it to the Palace of the Louvre, in the heart of the 
city. 

The Seine in passing through Paris is spanned 
by twenty-eight bridges. The most celebrated and 
ancient are the Pont Notre Dame, 
erected in 1500, and the l’ont-Nenf, 
begun in 157S, completed by Henri 
IV. in 1604. This bridge, which 
crosses the Seine at the north of tire 
lle-de-la-Cite, is built on twelve 
arches, and abuts near the middle 
on a small peninsula, jutting out 
into the river, and planted with 
trees, that form a background to 
the statue of Henri IV. on horse- 
hack, placed in the central open 
space on the bridge. The bridges 
all communicate directly with spaci- 
ous quays, planted with trees, which 
line both banks of the Seine, and 
which, together with the Boule- 
vards, give special characteristic 
beauty to the city. During the 
last two centuries of the ‘aucien 
regime’ the Pont-Neuf was the 
centre of Paris. It was a meeting- 
place of showmen and charlatans, 
and there popular orators addressed 
the mob. Early in the 12th century 
Ogival or Gothic architecture took 
its rise in Paris, or the district im- 
mediately surrounding it, this event 
being one of the most memorable in 
the history of art. Unfortunately 
the Parisians, with an impatience of everything 
not in the latest fashion, long neglected their old 
buildings in the style they had originated. Their 
Gothic churches were disfigured by incongruous ad- 
ditions and tawdry ornaments, which make them 
uninteresting if not repulsive to visitors. This 
remark, however, does not apply to the first two 
churches we shall mention. They have been ad- 
mirably restored, anil it is now difficult to say 
whether their incomparable beauty is to lie more 
attributed to medieval builders or to the modern 
architects by whom they have been renovated. 

Among tlie parish churches of Paris (upwards of 
sixty in number) the grandest and most interest- 
ing, from a historical point of view, is the cathedral 
of Noire Dame, which stands on a site successively 
occupied by a pagan temple and a Christian basilica 
of the time of the Merovingian kings. The main 
building, begun in the 12tii century, is 400 feet 
long, 130 feet wide, and 110 high. The height of 
two towers is 218 feet, that of the ITeelie 300 fueL. 
The interior consists of a principal and two Hanking 


‘ naves, which aie continued round the choir. It 
has lii'i'ii said that if the pillars of Notre Dame 
! could speak they might tell the whole history of 
France. The king', however, weie crowned at 
Klieims, and the only royal coronation celebrated 
at Notre Dame was that of Henry VI. of Eng- 
land in 1431. There, too, was sung in 1436 a 
niciiiiiuilde Tv. l/evui when Paris was letakwi by 
the troops of Charles VII. During the Fiench 
Revolution thy chinch a as mutilated in order to 
destiny what weie Mlppii-i-d erroneously to he 
emblems of royalty. In 1703, after chilllHi and 
repulsive mockeries of the ceremonies of the Homan 
Catholic Chuicli, it was converted into a ‘temple 
of reason.’ In 1S04 Napoleon I. at the height of his 
power resolved to impie.es Europe by an imposing 
ceremony — that of his coronation — in Notre Dame; 
and there it was that he, in presence of the pupe, 
who never before had mossed the Alps at the hill- 
ding of king or emperor, rudely placed the crown 
upon his own head. In 1631 the novel of Victor 
Hugo, Sot iv. Duiiie , made the church interesting 
to all Europe. In France there was a general 
desire for its restoration, and in 1S45 this great 
work was undertaken by the state. Viullet-lc-Due 
added to the building tiie great Ileclie, a structure 


of oak and lead ; and under the care of some of 
the ablest aichiteefs of France the chinch was 
converted into what is now described in Palis as 
the noblest of Gothic buildings, The Rainte 
Cliapelle, built hv St Louis in 1245-48, for the 
reception of the various, relics which he had brought 
from the Holy Laud, is peihaps the greatest 
existing masterpiece of Gothic art. Restored by 
Napoleon III. at a cost of £50,000, it was 
threatened liy the Commune, hut saved. One of 
the most interesting churches in Paris is St 
Several, buried in narrow streets of the Quarrier 
Latin. A large part of it is in the English 
Gothic of the lath century, showing that it 
was erected during the English occupation of 
I’arb. St-Geriiiam-des-Pres, which is probably 
the most ancient chuicli in Paris, was completed 
in 1163; St Etienne du Mont and St Germain 
l'Auxerrois, both ancient, are interesting— the 
former for its picturesque and quaint decorations, 
and for containing the tomb of St Genevieve (q.y. ), 
tbe patron saint of Paris ; and the latter for its 
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rich decorations and tire frescoed portal, restored 
at the rvislr of Margaret of Valois. Among modem 
churches is the Madeleine (180G-42), lmilt in the 
style of a Coiinthian temple, and originally in- 
tended hy Napoleon I. to be a monument to the 
Grande Annie. It forms an oblong building, 328 
feet long by 138 wide, independently of the flights 
of steps. The height of the columns is G2 feet, 
that of the entablature 14 feet, and the enthe 
height from the ground 116 feet. There are in all 
fifty-two columns. The roof is of iron and copper. 
The interior is elaborately decorated with gold, 
white marble, paintings, and sculptures; but in 
spite of their religious subjects the building .still 
produces on northern oyes the impression of a pagan 
temple lather than of a Christian clunch. The Pan- 
theon (1764) was begun as a chuicli, but cmr- 
veited by the Constituent Assembly of republican 
Prance into a temple dedicated to the great moil of 
the nation, next restored to the church hy Napoleon 
HI. and rededicated to St Gcncvifive, but once 
more, on the occasion of the funeral of Victor Hugo 
(1886), leconveited into a monument, with the old 
inscription ‘Aux grands homines la patrie recori- 
naisanto.’ The PantWion lias been spoken of as 
availing St Peter’s at Roma and St Paul’s in 
London. The frescoes of the interior are very line. 
In the crypt are the tombs of Voltairo, Rousseau, 
and Victor Hugo, Notre Dame de Lorotto, creeled 
in 1823, is a flagrant specimen of the meretricious 
tasLe of the day; and St Vincent de Paul, com- 
pleted in 1844, is somewhat less gaudy and more 
imposing in style. Among the few Protestant 
churches, 1’Oiatoiie is tho largest and the host 
known. In front of it a beautiful monument to 
Coligny lias been erected. 

Paris abounds in places of amusomont suited to 
the tastes and means of every class. It has up- 
wauls of forty theatres. The leading houses arc 
the Opera, tho Tin! (lire Franqaifl — chiully devoted to 
classical French drama — the Opera Comiquc, and 
the Oddon, which receive a subvention from govern- 
ment, 'Pile new opera-house, completed in 1873, is 
one of the most magnificent buildings of this 
century, costing, exclusive of the site, All, 120, 000. 
Cheap concerts, equestrian performances, and pub- 
lic halls, held in the open air in summer, supply a 
constant round of gaiety to tho laugher and work- 
ing classes at a moderate cost, and form a char- 
acteristic feature of Paris life ; while, in addition 
to the noble gardens of the various imperial palaces, 
the most densely-crowded parts of the city have 
public gaulens, shaded by trees and adorned with 
fountains and statnes, which alford the means of 
health and recreation to tho poor. Beyond the 
fortifications at the west of Paris is tho Ilois de 
Boulogne, converted hy Napoleon IIT. from a wood 
covered with stunted trees into one of the most 
beautiful gardens in Europe. It takes the place 
ol tho London parks for the fashionable world of 
Paris. East of Paris is the Bois de Vincennes, 
an admirable recreation ground for tho working- 
classes. 

Paris has throe large and twelve lesser como- 
teries, of which tho principal one is Phrc-ln-Chaise 
(see IjAOIIAIsis), extending over 200 acres, and 
filled in every part with monuments erected to 
tho memory of the countless number of celebrated 
persons buried there, The Morgue (q.v. ) at tho 
upper and of tho llo-de-la-Cild is a building in 
which the bodies of unknown persons found in the 
Seine are placed temporarily for recognition. The 
southern parts of Paris are built ovor beds of 
limestone, which have boon so extensively quarried 
as to have become a network of vast caverns. 
These quarries were first converted in 1784 into 
catacombs, in which are deposited tho bones of the 
dead, collected from the ancient cemeteries of Paris. 


It has been frequently remarked that Paris con- 
tains few impov larrt civil buildings of the middle 
ages, which is to some extent due to the reckless 
way in which improvements have been carried out 
What Palis has lost in picturesque interest and 
architectural variety from this cause was brought 
home to all by the large imitations of the Tour de 
Neslc and other buildings elected for the exhibition 
of 1880. A government commission now watches 
over the hi.slmic monuments of Paris, so that 
fill tlier dealt action is checked. Two most interest- 
ing civil buildings of the loth century still exist. 
One is the Hotel de (Jinny (see Clugny), one of 
the finest existing monuments of the Gothic Flam- 
boyant style. The other is the Hotel de Sens, the 
old palace of the archbishops of Sens, formerly 
metropolitans of Palis. It is unfortunately buried 
among narrow streets nm lb of the Seine and 
opposite the Cite. In 1800 its most interesting 
part was advertised ‘to let for business purposes. 
It had been last used as a sugar-refinery. 

The Louvre, the greatest of the modem palaces 
of 1’aiis, forming a square of 576 feet by 538 feet, 
was erected oil tho site of an old castle of the 13th 
century (see below). The first part, the south- 
west wing, was erected in 1541 on the plans of 
Pierre Lcscanll. It remains a masterpiece of 
mcliilectuial design and monumental sculpture. 
Tho principal portion of the groat square was 
completed under Louis XIV. in the latter part of 
the 17lh century, the physician Claml Penault 
being the architect. The colonnade of the eastern 
facade is more admired than any other part of the 
building. 

The Palace of tho Tuilerios was begun in 1566 
by Catharine de Medieis, and enlarged by suc- 
cessive numarebs, while used as a royal residence, 
until it formed a structure nearly a quarter of a 
milo in length, running at, right angles to the 
Seine. It was connected with the Louvre, which 
lay to the west, by a great picture-gallery over- 
looking the Seine, and 1436 feet in length. North 
of the picture-gallery, and between the two palaces, 
lay the Place du Carrousel, in the midst of the 
most magnificent palatial structure in the world. 
The Tuilerios continued to be occupied as the resi- 
dence of the imperial family ; but the Louvre proper 
formed a series of groat galleries filled with pictures, 
sculptures, and collections of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman antiquities. The Commune attempted 
to burn tho whole pile, lmt only succeeded in 
destroying tho Tirilenes and a corner of the Louvre. 
The Place du Carrousel enclosed between them and 
the Lonvro is now thrown into the great line of 
gardens stretching west to the Arc de l’Etoile. In 
tho midst of the old palaces a statue of Gambetta, 
surrounded by allegorical figures, has been erected. 
North of the ‘Louvre is the Palais Koval. It forms 
a mass of buildings, including the old palace of the 
Orleans family, tho ThdlUre Frarujais, and a quad- 
rangle of shops, restaurants, and cafes, enclosing a 
largo park or garden open to the public, 700 feet 
long by 300 feet wide. With its avenues and 
parterres it was long one of the liveliest and 
most frequented spots in Paris. Its cafds had a 
world-wide reputation, which has faded, however, 
since the great improvements of Napoleon III. sent 
the current of life into other quarters. The most 
valuable part of the palace, fronting the Rue St 
Honor'd, was set fire to by order of tho Commune 
in 1871. The Palace of the Luxembourg, on tho 
south side of the Some, was built by Maiie de 
Medieis in the Florentine style. It contains many 
magnificent rooms, and in 1870 became the meet- 
ing-place of the French senate. Close to it a 
gallery has boon constructed for the reception of 
the works of living artists acquired by the state. 
On the north bank of the Seine, opposite the Island 
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of the Cite, stand* the Hotel de Yille. It was 
burned hv the Commune, lmt has been rebuilt amt 
restored in the style of its predeeessoi, and is now 
one of the finest building* in I’aiis. On the Island 
of the Cite stands the Pulai* de Justice, a vast pile, 
also set file to by the Commune ; some paits of it 
date from the 14th century, and otliei* aie modern. 
It is the seat of some of the couits of law, as 
the Courts of Cassation, of Appeal, and of Police. 
"Within the piecincts of this palace aie the Sainte 
Chapelle, and the noted old prison of the Con- 
eiergerie, in which Marie Antoinette, Dan ton, and 
Robespierre weie successively confined. 

The Con eiergeiie, just mentioned, in which pris- 
oners aie lodged pending their trial, constitutes 
one of the eight prisons of Paiis, of which the prin- 
cipal is La Force. The Nouv can Bicetre is designed 
for convicts sentenced to penal servitude for life ; 
St Pelagie receives political offendeis, St Lazare 
is exclusively for women, the Madelonnette* for 
juvenile criminal*, and Clicliy for debtors. 

The number of benevolent institutions is enor- 
mous. The largest of the ninneions hospices or 
almshouses is La Salpetiieie, probably tlie largest 
asylum in the world, extending oier 78 acres of 
land, and appiopiiated solely to ohl women; 
Bicfitre receive* only men. The Hospice des 
Eufans Trouve*, or Foundling Hospital ( <i-v.), pro- 
vides for the infants lnoiight to it till they reach 
the age of maturity, and only demands payment in 
the event of a child being reclaimed. The Cicelies 
(q.v.) receive the infants of poor women for the 
day at the cost of 20 centimes. Besides institu- 
tions for the blind, deaf and dumb, convalescents, 
sick children, &c. , Paiis lia* many general and 
special hospitals. Of tiiese the oldest and most 
noted are the Hotel Dieu, La Chaiite, and La 
Pitie. 

The chief institutions connected with the Univei- 
sity of Fiance, and with education geneially, aie 
still situated in the Quartier Latin. The Soi bonne 
(q.v.), the seat of the Paris faculties of lettei*, 
science, and Protestant theology, has been rebuilt 
and increased in size. The new building wa* opened 
in 1S80, when it was announced that a complete re- 
organisation of the university .system of France wa* 
contemplated (see University), The Sorbonne 
contains lectui e-halls and class-rooms, and an exten- 
sive library open to the public. There gratuitous 
lectures are given, and degrees are gianted by the 
University of France. Near the Sorbonne is the 
College de France, where gratuitous lectures are 
also delivered by eminent scholars and men of 
letters, as well as a large number of colleges and 
lyeees, the great public schools of France for 
secondary instruction. Most of them have been 
recently rebuilt, filling the Quartier Latin with 
huge barrack-like building*. The Scotch College 
stands as it did in the 17th century, five stories 
high, with eleven windows in a row, a good speci- 
men of the old Paris colleges. At present, owing 
to the war between the republic and the Roman 
Catholic Church, the schools of the latter are in- 
dependent of the univeisity, and there is nofaculty 
of Roman Catholic theology at the Sorbonne. The 
Ecole Polytechnique, the School of Medicine and the 
School of Law, the Observatory, and the Janlin des 
Plantes, with its great museums of natural history, 
partly rebuilt on a grand scale and opened in 1SS9, 
lecture-rooms, and botanical and zoological gardens 
are situated in the same quarter of Paris. The 
principal of the public libraries are those of the Rue 
Richelieu, now called the Bibliotheque Rationale 
(see Library), which originated in a small collec- 
tion of books placed by Louis XI. in the Louvre. 
It is rivalled only by the British Museum in the 
number of its books and manuscripts, but its use- 
fulness is impaired by the want of a proper cata- 


logue, which makes it* treasure* le** accessible than 
tliev should he. 

Xo city on thi* side of the Alp* i* rieliei than 
Pari* in fine art collections, and among the*e the 
museums at the Lorn re stand pie-eminent. Among 
its chief tiea*ui es maybe mentioned, in tlie mu-rum 
of antique sculpture*, the famous Venus of Milo, 
and in the Salon Carre the great wink* of the 
Italian, Flemish, and Spanish ma-tei*. It is im- 
possible to do more than refer to the long succes- 
sion of gnlleries in which are exhibited Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Elamitie, Greek, Roman, median al, and 
Renaissance relics and works of ait. The M usee 
Garni valet or historical lim-eum of the city of 
Patis has been specially devoted to tlie collection 
of everything interesting connected vv itk the muni- 
cipality. On the demolition of the old houses 
many objects were found which foimed the nucleus 
of the collection, which is constantly receiving laige 
additions which make it one of the must interest- 
ing of the Paris museums. Tlie Palais des Bcaux- 
Aits i* used as an exhibition of ait, manufac- 
tures, and arehitectuial models. The Hotel de 
Cluny, connected undeigremnd vvitli the Palais 
des Tliermes, contains curious relics of the arts 
and usages of the Flench people, fioni tlie 
earliest ages of their iiistmy to tlie Renaissance 
period. The potteries sculptures, paintings, aims, 
furniture, and tapestries of tlie middle age- anil of 
the 16th and 17tli centuries aie of the highest his- 
torical interest and value. The Museum ofAitil- 
lerv at the Hotel des Invalidea is devoted to aims 
anil tumour, flags and war die-ses. The Mu-ee 
Guiinet. or ‘National Museum of Religions,’ includes 
object.* used in religion* ceremonies, savage, Indian, 
Chinese, &c. Tiie .Mint deserve* notice for tlie per- 
fection of its machinery ; and tlie Gobelins (q.v.), or 
tapestry manufactory, may he included under the 
fine ait*, as tlie pi oiluctions of its looms are all 
manual, and demand great artistic skill. The 
Con-ei vatoiie des Ait* et Motieis, in the line St 
Mai tin, contains a great collection of model* of 
maehineiy, and class-rooms for tlie instruction of 
workmen' in all departments of applied *cience. 
The great Paris exhibitions have all left behind 
them iiiipoitant buildings. Tlie Palace of In- 
dustry, built in 1834, now fomis a permanent 
exhibition. The spacious building in which tlie 
exhibition of 1878 took place was named Palace of 
the Tiocadero, and is now used for musical enter- 
tainments and as an architectural and ethnological 
mu*eum. Fur the exhibition of 1889 was erected 
one of the must striking monuments of modern 
I’aiis, the EilTei (q.v.) Tower. 

Paris wa.* suuounded, under Loui*-Philippe, 
with fortifications costing £5,500,000 sterling, and, 
in addition to these, a large number of detached 
foits have since, been erected. Tlie walls, 37,000 
yaids in length, are penetrated by sixty-nine open- 
ings, fifty-six for gates, nine fot railvv ays, two fur 
tiie canal* of St Denis and the Onrq. Through 
tlie two remaining breaks passes the Seine. At 
the gates are paid the octroi or town dues, a laige 
source of revenue to the city of Paris. On the left 
bank of the Seine is tlie Eeiile Militaiie, founded in 
1732, and used as barracks for infantry and cavalry; 
it can accommodate 10,000 men and 800 homes. 
Near it is tiie Hotel des Invalided, founded in 1670 
for disabled soldiers. The ciypt of tlie chinch con- 
tains the sarcophagus, hewn fi oin a huge block of 
Russian gianite, in which fie tlie remains of 
Napoleon, deposited there in 1840. 

Paris is divided into twenty arrondissemente. 
The prefect of tlie Seine is the 'chief of the muni- 
cipal government, and is appointed by tlie govern- 
ment. There is a lams municipal council, chosen 
by popular election. Each arrondissement has a 
maiic and two assistant-councillors. The prefect 
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of police is at tlio head of the civic guard ov gens- 
dai'inea, the fne- brigade, and the sergents de ville 
or city police, who are armed with swords. The 
cleaning, sewerage, and water-supplies of Paiis are 
under the charge of the prefect. Paris is now 
abundantly supplied with pure and wholesome 
water ; and the sewers hare been greatly extended 
with the street improvements. 'Flic same may he 
said in regard to the paving of the city, and the 
street-lighting hy gas and electricity. In ISIS 
public slaughter-houses, or abattoirs, wore estab- 
lished at dilferont suburbs, where alone animals 
are allowed to be slaughtered. Large catlle- 
markelR are held near the licensed abattoirs. 
There are in the heart of the city numerous Indies, 
or wholesale, and marches, or retail markets. The 
principal of these is the Halles Centrales, near the 
church of St Enstachc, covering nearly 20 acres. 

IFistorij . — The earliest notice of Paris occurs 
in Oicsat’s Commentaries, in which it is described, 
under the name of Luletia, as a collection of 
mud huls, composing the chief settlement of the 
Parish, a Gallic, tribe, conquered hy the Romans. 
Luletia soon acquired great strategic importance, 
due to its lines of defence— the windings and 
marshes of the Seine and Marne to the east and 
west, and the forest-clad hills on the north and 
south. It lay midway between the chief enemies 
of Ilomo in Gaul, the Germans on the east and flic 
unsubdued Celts of Armorica on the west. In 
S3 li.ct, accordingly, (Jii’sav assembled there tlio 
delegates of tlio Gallic tribes, and it became an 
important Roman town. Two ruins of this period 
remain south of the Seine. One formed part of 
tlio Palais dos Thermes, tlio abode of the Roman 
governors of Luletia and afterwards of the Mero- 
vingian kings of Franco. The other ruin is that 
of tlio arttWH or amphitheatre of the Roman city. 
The foundations and purls of the old wall were dis- 
covered in 1870, and since then excavations have 
laid them hare, fn 1891 they were enclosed in a 
small park and thrown open to the public. The 
amphitheatre was 180 feet long hy 1(53 feet wide. 
It is estimated that it could contain 10,000 spec- 
tators of the. gladiatorial shows. Luletia began in 
the 4th century to he known as Parisia, or Paris. 
In the (itli century Paris was chosen by Clovis 
as the scat of government ; and after having 
fallen into decay under tho Oarlovingiau kings, 
who made Aix-la-Gliapello their capital, and in 
whose time it sn Herod severely from frequent inva- 
sions of the Northmen, it finally became in the 10th 
century the residence of Hugh Capet, and the 
capital of tho French monarchy. Prom this period 
Paris continued rapidly to increase, and in two 
con tn ries it had doubled in size and population. 
Tho reign of Philippe- Auguste ( 1180-1223) is the 
great epoch in the mcdiivval history of Paris. Tt 
was then that were erected masterpieces of Gothic 
art, including the nave, tho choir, and the chief 
facade of Notre Dame and the Sainte Oliapelle. 
Then was founded the University of Paris, the 
great theological school of tho middle ages, wield- 
ing a power over the church second only to that of 
Rome, and attracting from all parts of western 
Europe vast crowds of students, who, on returning 
to their homes, spread abroad a knowledge of the 
art and culture of Paris. Philippe-Aiignsle built a 
crenelated wall and Hanking towers, one of which, 
the Tour de Nesle (u.v.), stood on tho site of the 
Palace of the Institute. Outside the wall lie 
erected the eastlo of tho Louvro on tho site of 
the presont palace. It became the centre and 
stronghold of feudalism niul the citadel of Paris, 
which was now, after Constantinople, tlio greatest 
city of Europe. In tho Kith century the castle was 
still used as a royal residence, hut after tho recep- 
tion of Charles V. there hy Francis i. it was pulled 


down to make way for the new palace. Luckily 
the walls were not levelled to their foundations 
A few years ago they were discovered to exist’ 
Galleries have been excavated, and extensive mins 
have been laid have, which now form the most 
interesting sight of underground Paris. 

In the middle ages Paris was divided into three 
distinct parts— -the. Cite, on the islands; the Ville 
on the rigdi t hank; and the Quarticr Latin or 
Univeisity, on the left hank of the river, and on 
the Montague St Genovifcve. In 1358 broke out 
the first of the long series of Paris revolutions. It 
was headed hy Etienne Marcel, the famous provost 
of the Paris merchants, who for a time ably ruled 
the town. Louis XT. did much to enlarge Paris 
and to efface the disaslious results of iU hostile 
occupation hy the English during the wars under 
llenry V. and Henry VI. of England ; hut its pin. 
gross was again checked during the wars of the 
last of the Valois, when the city bail to sustain 
several sieges. On the accession of Henri IV. of 
Navarre, in 1389, ft new era was opened for 
Paris. The improvements commoucod in his reimi 
were conlimicd under tho minority of his son 
Louis XIII. Louis XIV. converted the old lann 
parts into public walks or boulevards, organised a 
regular system of police, established drainage and 
sewerage woiks, founded hospitals, almshouses, 
public schools, scientific societies, and a library, 
anil thus renewed Clio claim of Paris to be reganled 
as the focus of European civilisation. 

The terrible days of the Revolution caused a 
temporary reaction ; hut the improvement of Paris 
was recommenced on a new and grander scale 
under the lirst Napoleon, when new quays, bridges, 
markets, streets, squares, and public gardens were 
created. All the treasures of art anil science 
which conquest placed in his power were applied 
to tho cnihellisliiiieiit of Paris, in the restoration 
of which ho spent more than .M, 000,000 sterling 
in twelve years. Ills downfall again arrested 
irogross, and in many respects Paris fell he- 
liml other European ciLics, Renovation was re- 
commenced under Louis-Philippe ; but as lately 
as 183-1 much of the old stylo of tilings remained; 
the gutters ran down the middle of the streets, 
there was little underground drainage from the 
Iiouhus, oil-lamps wore suspended on cords over the 
middle of the thoroughfares, and, except in one or 
two streets, there were no side-pavements. It was 
reserved for Napoleon ITT. lo vcconsti act Paris. 
When he commenced his improvements Paris still 
consisted, in the main, of a labyrinth of unnow, 
dark, and ill-ventilated streets. He resolved lo 
pierce broad and straight thoroughfares through 
tho midst of Uicho — thus putting an end to the 
possibility of forming barricades — to preserve and 
connect all the linest existing squares and boule- 
vards, especially those surrounding the monuments 
of the Bonaparte family, and, in lien of the ohl 
houses pulled down in tlio heart of the town, to 
construct, in a ring outside of it., a new city ill the 
most approved style of modern architecture. With 
the assistance of Baron Ilaussmann (q.v.), the Prefect 
of the Koine, his schemes were carried out with rare 
energy and good taste. With a fresh supply of water, 
trees, parterres, and fountains were introduced every- 
where, and Paris ceased to produce on visitors the 
impression that it stands in the midst of a chalky 
desert. It was converted into one of the greenest 
and shadiest of modern cities. Two straight and 
wido thoroughfares, parallel to and near each other, 
crossed the whole width of Paris from north to 
south through the Cite ; a still greater thorough- 
fare was made to run the whole length of the town, 
north of the Seine, from east to west. Tlio ohl 
boulevards were completed no as to form outer ami 
inner circles of spacious streets — tho former chiefly 
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lying along the outskirts of the old city, the latter 
parsing through and connecting a long line of 
distant suhu r!>-. In the year 1S07, when the inter- 
national exhibition was opened, Paris had become 
in all respects the most splendid city in Europe. 
Many further improvements wete then contem- 
plated. Financial and political difficulties were, 
however, at hand (-ee Fi; \noe ), and these schemes 
had to he postponed. The siege of Paris hy the 
Germans, which lasted from 19th September 1870 
to 2Stli January 1871, caused notch less injury to 
the city than might have been expected — it \v.n~ 
reserved for a section of the Parisian population to 
commit an act of vandalism without a parallel in 
modern times. On the 18th of March the Red 
Republicans, who had risen against the govern- 
ment, took possession of Paris. (Jn the 27tli March 
the Commune was declared the only lawful govern- 
ment. Acts of pillage and wanton desti notion 
followed. On the loth of May the column elected 
to the memory of Napoleon and the Great Army, 
in the Place Vendome, was solemnly pulled down 
as ‘a monument of tyranny.’ The government 
troops under Marshal MacMahon attacked the in- 
surgents, and kept them from doing further mischief. 
The former succeeded in entering Paris on the 2utli 
of May, and next day the Communists began 
systematically to set tire with petroleum to a gieat 
number of the chief buildings of Pari', public and 
private. The fire for a time threatened to destroy 
the whole city. It raged with the greatest fury on 
the 24th, and was not checked until property bad 
been lost to the value of many millions sterling, 
and historical monuments were destroyed which 
never can he replaced. The horror inspired hy the 
Commune for a time drove the wealthy classes 
from Paris, and it was feared that it would lose its 
prestige as a European capital. This, however, 
has not proved to he the case. By the autumn of 
1873 all the private houses burned had been rebuilt, 
the monuments only partially injured had been 
restored, and the streets and public places were as 
splendid and gay as in the best days of the 
empire. 

Since the establishment of the republic improve- 
ments have been executed little if at all inferior in 
importance to those of the second empire. New 
streets have been opened near the Paris Bourse de 
Commerce and the Post-office ; the Champs de Mars, 
a waste of sand, has been converted into a beauti- 
ful garden, in which rises the Eiffel Tower ; the 
museums of the Janlindes Plantes have been rebuilt; 
the Qnartier Latin has been covered with educa- 
tional buildings. In 1890-91 two great undertak- 
ings were mooted — asvstem of metropolitan raihv ays 
to connect the great Paris stations with the heart 
of the city, and the conversion of Paris into a sea- 
port hy the deepening of the Seine, or the con- 
struction of a ship-canal to the Channel. The 
enthusiastic advocates of the latter scheme predict 
that in a few years it will make Paris the largest 
city in Europe and the centre of the commerce 
of the world. 

Somewhat confiieting opinions are expressed on 
the part Paris has played in the history of the 
world. After Athens and Rome, says one writer, 
it is tlie city that has made the deepest impression 
on men’s minds. Paris, says another, has carried 
the torch of life and civilisation from century to 
century, and done most to spread culture and 
enlightenment throughout the globe. At this 
moment, -says a third, the inhabitants are the best 
fed and best clad, the best educated of city popu- 
lations. These views are generally accepted in 
France. There is, however, a reverse to the pic- 
ture. The Parisians are declared to he a feeble 
people, dying out, and constantly recruited hy 
immigration from Belgium, Alsace, Switzerland, 


and Italy. Paris is a modern Babylon ; its 
domestic life, described in French novels, is a 
eentie of connptinn for Europe. There has been, 
no doubt, tiuth in all the-e views at dill'eient 
periods of the lii-torv of Paris. Ceitain it is, 
however, that in England it is too often tm gotten 
that in Paris dnmkemie's is almost unknown, 
that among a large section of the population 
there has always, been a pine domestic life, and 
that the profligacy of the second empire has now 
ceased to exist. 

See the gnideliooks of Murray, Baedekci , Joanne, nnd 
topographical vv orlts by Du Camp ( 7th t il. li vuls. 1884 1 , 
Cohn (1885). Pontieh (1884), and the official Annunire 
Matistiqne (since 1883 1 ; Cl. A. Sola, Part* Ik rself Again 
(1870); P. G. Hamerton, Pans in Old and Present 1'ihi‘S 
( 1884); Piton, Comuint Paris s'est TraasfunP : ffit/uir' 
de Pam, Tt,], 0 ‘ir<q,/d‘, At. (1891); Paris Guide par Ics 
priucipaux Ecrivains ct Artidcs de hi France (introd. 
by Victor Hugo, and parts by Michelet, Louis Blanc, 
Kenan, Kainte-Iieuve, Taine, (luinet, Yiolkt-le-Diic, Ac, 
(2 vob. 1867-08); Hoffhauer, Paris it teeners h ' Apes 
1 1890 ct ,m q ) ; Lebeuf, Hu tain de hi Viilc ct de la Beh ,-e 
dr Paris (15 vuls. 1754; new ed. by Gocluris, 4 vols. 
1808); Dulaure, Histutre Civde, Physique, ct Jfoudr dc 
Paris (7 vols. 1821; new ed. by Leynadnr, 1874); 
histories by De Gaulle ( 1810), Gahourd (186i-03). Arago 
I Paris Jlodcrne, 2d ed. 1807); and the copious Hid" ire 
(rein role dc hi Ville de Paris, issued, since 1800, by the 
niunicip.il authorities ; also histories of the university, in 
the middle ages by Budins-ky ( Berlin, 1870), ami in tlie 
17tli and l“tli c. ntunes by Jonrdain (Pans, 1XG2-00). 
Nome account of the siege of Paris in 1870-71 is given at 
Fuaxcp, Yol. TV. p. 788. lieu al-o Du Camp, La Can- 
vuhioas de Paris (1875-79); Morin, Histmn Critique 
de la CaiHuiitne (1871); Yinoy, Sage de Paris (1872); 
Viollct-le-Duc, jriMoire sur la Life list de Paris (1872). 
And on Paris generaiiy, see Lacombe, Bibliographic de 
Paris (1880). 

Pbclabation or Fabis.— In 1H.56 the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers agreed to four points in 
International Law (ij.v.)— viz. (1) Privateering is 
abolished; (2) the neutial flag covers enemies' 
goods, excepting L'ontiaband of AA'av (q.v.l ; (3) 
neutral goods, with the same exception, are not 
liable to lie seized even under an enemy's ting : (4) 
blockades, in order to he binding, must be effective. 
The United .States refused to accept the lirst point, 
because tlie European powem declined to affirm 
that thereafter all private propel ty should he 
exempted fiom capture bv ships of war. See 
Nbitrvlitv. 

Theaties OF Paris.— The Peace of Paris of 
1763 terminated tlie Seven Years’ AVar ( <|. v. ) ; fixed 
the territorial relations of Germany, France, and 
Spain -, gave to England the French colonies in 
America ; and rearranged tlie possessions of France 
and England in the AA'est Indies, India, and Africa. 
The Treaty of 1814, concluded hy the Allies soon 
after the abdication of Napoleon, reduced Fiance 
substantially to its old limits. That of 1815, after 
Waterloo, did so more completely, levied a heavy 
contribution towards the war expenses, anil re- 
constituted the map of Europe on the old lines. 
The Treaty of 1856 concluded the Crimean AA'ar 
(q.v.). A Treaty of 1857 arranged lelationx 
between Britain and Persia. 

Paris, (1) capital of Bourbon county, Ken- 
tucky, on Stoner Creek, 19 miles hy rail NE. of 
Lexington. It contains a military institute, anil 
manufactures whisky, flour, cordage, Ac. Pop. 

( 1390 ) 5505. — (2) Capital of Lamar county, Texas, 
98 miles by rail NE. of Dallas. It lias manufac- 
tories of brooms, furniture, sashes, wagons, ploughs, 
itc. Pop. (1890)8258. 

Paris, a genus of plants of the small endogen- 
ous natural order Trilliacoce, of which one species, 
P. quadrifvlia, called Herb Paris, is not uncommon 
in moist, shady woods in some parts of Britain. It 
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is rarely more than a foot high, with ono whorl of 
generally four loaves, and a solitary flower on tlip 
top of the stem, followed by a berry. The heiry is 
reputed narcotic and poisonous, but its juice has 
been employed to cure inflammation of the eves. 
The root has been used as an emetic. 

Paris, also called Alexander, was, according 
to Homer, the second son of Priam and Hecuba, 
sovereigns of Troy. His mother dreamed during 
her pregnancy that she gave birth to a firebrand, 
which set the whole city on fire, a dream interpreted 
by .'Esacus or Cassandra to .signify Hint Paris should 
originate a war which should end in the dostrnc 
tion of his native city. To prevent its realisation 
Priam caused the infant to be exposed upon Mount 
Ida by a shepherd named Agelans, who found him 
five days after alive and well, a she-bear having 
given him wick. Agelaus brought him up as his 
own son, and he became a shepherd on Mount Ida. 
An accident having revealed bis parentage, old 
Pi iam became reconciled Id his son, who married 
(Kirouc, daughter of a river-god. lint his mother’s 
dream was to come true for all that. Ho was 
appealed to, as umpire, in a strife which had arisen 
among the three goddesses, Hera (.Inno), Athene 
(Minerva), and Aphrodite (Venus), as to which 
of them was the most beautiful, the goddess Hris 
(Rlrifu) having revengefully living among them, at 
a feast to which she had not been invited, a golden 
apple (of discord ) inscribed ‘To the Most lleautiful.’ 
Each of the three endeavoured to bribe him. llora 
promised him dominion and wealth ; Athene, mili- 
tary renown and wisdom ; Aphrodite, the fairest 
of women for his ivifo — to wit, Helen, the wife of 
King Menelaus. Paris decided in favour of Aphro- 
dite --hence the animosity which the other two 
goddesses displayed against the Trojans in the war 
that followed. Paris now carried Helen away from 
Laeedieiuon in her husband's absence. ‘The. rape 
of Helen’ is the. legendary cause of the Trojan 
war (see Helen, Troy), Paris deceitfully slow 
Achilles in the temple of Apollo, He was himself 
wounded by a poisoned arrow, and went to Mount 
Ida to be enroll by (Iinono ; but she avenged her- 
self for bis unfaithfulness to her by refusing to 
assist him, and lie returned to Troy to die. 
lie was often represented in ancient works of art, 
penerally as a beardless youth of somewhat effem- 
inate beauty. 

Paris, Comte de. See Bourbon, Ort.rvns. 

Paris, Matthew, the best Latin chronicler of 
tlie 13th century, won horn about the year 1200, 
and most probably took the name from his father 
before him, although lie may have owed it cither 
to his having been born at Paris, or to bis having 
studied there. Certain it is lie cannot have 
been a Frenchman, for in patriotic feeiing ho is 
thoroughly English. In January 1217 he entered 
the Benedictine monastery of St Albans, and grow 
U]i under the eye of Roger de Wcndover, was pres- 
ent along with his prior at the nuptials of Henry 
III. ami Eleanor of Provence (1217), and next 
year was sent Hy the pope’s recommendation on 
a mission to repair the financial disorders in the 
Benedictine monastery on Monk’s Island (Ilolm) 
near Trondhjem in Norway. In July 1251 be 
was in attendance at tbo court at ’Winchester, 
six months later lie witnessed the marriage at 
York of Henry’s daughter to Alexander II. of 
Scotland, and in March 1257 be bad much con- 
versation with the king during his week’s visit 
to_ the monastery. His death occurred about tho 
middle of 1259. Matthew Paris's principal work 
is liia Ilistoria Major , or Chronica Majora, a history 
from the creation down to the year 1259. The 
original edition is that published in 1571 under 
the authority of Archbishop Parker; but the 


authoritative edition of the work is that edited hv 
Hr Luard in the Rolls series (7 vols, 1872-83) 
II is conclusion as to its authorship is that down to 
the year 1189 it was the work of John de Celh 
abbot of St Albans Iiom 1195 to 1214 j that from 
that point it was continued by Roger of Wenduver 
down to the year 1235— the whole work to this 
point being often ascribed to him alone, and known 
as the Flores If istoriarum ; that MatLbew of Paris 
next transcribed, corrected, and extended (by in- 
terpretation rather than interpolation ) the work 
which, moreover, from 1235 down to 1259 is entirely 
his own. As a historian be is vigorous, vivid, anil 
accurate, and bis pages are aglow with patriotic 
fervour. Ilis llisturiu Anglornm is abridged from 
the greater work by the omission of what relates to 
foreign affairs. It was edited by Sir E. Madden 
in the Rolls series (3 vols. 186G-C9). Other works 
are tli oAbbreviatio Chronicoritm ( 1100-1255) ; Liber 
Additumcntorum or Suppl cmcnlorum ; the dubious 
Duorum Ojfarmn Mcrciorum Itq/nm Vita; ; and the 
valuable Yhjinii triinn Abhatum S. Albuni Vita;. 
Sue an article by Dr Jessopp in the Quarterly 
lli'iucm ( 1880). 

Paris, Plaster of. See Gypsum, Stucco. 

Paris Basill, ill Geology, tlie area in which 
the Oainozoic systems of France are best developed. 
Hen Eocene System. 

Paris ISordono. See Houdonk 

Parish ( Lai. p urochia; Ur. pavoilda, ‘neigh- 
bourhood’) is a term used to denote the district 
assigned to a bishop or priest. In early times the 
bishop arranged all the church work of his diocese, 
and the minor churches wore served hy cleigy sent 
from tho bishop’s church. Where the clmrc’h was 
established and endowed parishes were assigned 
to resident priests, and tithes were, by special gift 
or by general rules of law, made payable to the 
parson of tlie parish. In England provisions relat- 
ing to this matter were included among tlie laws 
of Edgar about 970. Parishes were formed on the 
basis of previously existing manors and townships ; 
tbo lord of the manor often bold the Advovvson 
(<j.v.) or patronage of the parish church; and the 
inhabitants bold their meetings in tlie vestry of the 
church ; tbo parson presided, and lie was usually 
permitted to nominate one of the Churchwardens 
(n.v.). The parish was originally the. unit of 
administration for poor-law and highway purposes, 
but modern legislation lias transferred many of 
tbo functions of parish authorities to Boards of 
Guardians (see Poor-laws) Highway Hoards (see 
Roads), and County Councils (q.v.j. There are 
about 15,000 civil parishes in England and 900 in 
Scotland ; they vary very widely both in extent and 
in population. Thus, Quoensferry lias an area of 
only II acres, Kilmallio (pop. 4157) in Locliaber of 
444 so. in. (nearly as large as Bedfordshire) ; whilst 
Whalley in Lancashire (180 sq. ill.) lias more than 
250,000 inhabitants, and Kkiddaw ( nearly 5 sq. in. ) in 
Cumberland only 10. Tho boundaries of an ancient 
parish are fixed by custom, the memory whereof was 
formerly, and in some eases is still, kept alive liy an 
annual or periodical perambulation (see Rounds, 
Beating the)- Ancient parishes have been 
divided and altered in many eases in the exercise 
of statutory powers ; tlie Local Government Board 
possesses large powers of alteration. For ecclesi- 
astical purposes populous parishes may be divided 
and new vicarages constituted by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners; by the exercise of these powers tlie 
number of ecclesiastical parishes has been raised to 
about 13,000. Extra-parochial places, and places 
formerly described as ‘parishes by repute only,’ are 
now represented on Boards of Guardians and rated 
for local purposes. The system of plural voting in 
parish meetings is established by an act passed in 
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SIS); all peisons paying poor-rates may vote; the 
number ot votes varies with the value of premise', 
occupied ; blit no person has more than six votes. 

The vestry of a polish is either a common vestry 
— i.e. a meeting of all the ratepaying inhabitants, 
presided over by the incumbent — or a select vestry, 
elected under Hobliouse’s Act, which was pas-mi 
in 1831, or under some local act or special custom. 
There aie some politicians who think that legisla- 
tion has gone too far in transferring administrative 
powers from parishes to counties and unions ; and 
it is suggested that the Local Government Act of 
1888 should be supplemented by an act eslabli-h- 
ing parish councils with rather extensive powers. 
Tlie inhabitants of many districts are strongly 
attached to their existing institutions, and it 
would not he easy to fiame a measuie of reform 
which would he acceptable in all parts of the 
country. Among parish officers and authorities 
we include the incumbent, who is usually styled 
rector or \iear (see the article Tithe). The parson 
— i.e. person — of a parish is a corporation sole; he 
has a freehold in his office, and in the church and 
churchyard, subject to the rules of ecclesiastical 
law and the rights of the parishioners. The church 
is used only for the services of tire Chnrch of Eng- 
land ; the churchyard may be used by Noncon- 
formists, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Burials Act of 1880. The Churchwardens ( q. v. ) are 
elected annually in Easter week ; they take care 
of the church and its furniture, find seats for 
parishioners attending the service.-, and usually 
administer the local charities. Some writers assert 
that the practice of permitting the incumbent to 
name a churchwarden is only a courtesy, not a 
binding custom ; but there seems to he no legal 
decision on the point. Overseers are appointed 
annually by the local justices, to act along with 
the churchwardens in administering the poor-law. 
The care of the poor is now almost entirely trans- 
ferred to the guardians, hut by modern acts of par- 
liament, duties of an extremely miscellaneous char- 
acter are imposed on overseers. They assist the 
guardians by keeping registers of persons receiving 
relief, Ac. ; and they prepare lists of jurymen, par- 
liamentary voters, Ac. A woman may be an over- 
seer. ‘ Allotment wardens ’ may be appointed under 
several acts ; hut in many places allotment lands 
are managed by the minister and churehwaulen-. 
Parish constables are still appointed in some place.-, 
hut they are generally superseded by the county 
police. The poor-iate is used as a general rate, out 
of which the expenses of local authorities are paid ; 
church-rates are still collected in many parishes, 
but since 1809 they cannot be levied by compulsory- 
process, and are therefore to be regarded rather as 
subscriptions than as rates. 

In Scotland the ecclesiastical parishes are of very 
ancient date. The Court of Session, acting as the 
Commission of Teinds, lias power to unite and 
divide parishes, and to erect a disjoined part into 
a parish quoad sacra — i.e. for ecclesiastical purposes 
only. Endowed Gaelic congregations in the great 
towns of the Lowlands maybe made parishes quoad 
sacra. The poor-law was formerly administered by 
the kirk-.-ession in county parishes ami by magis- 
trates in burghal parishes ; lint an Act of 1843 
introduced a system of parochial boards, under the 
general control of the Board of Supervision. The 
Board may unite two or more parishes for poor-law 
purposes. The clmreli fabric is supported by the 
heritors ; and highways are not repaired by the 
parish. There are therefore no churchwardens or 
way- wardens in Scotland; nor is there any meet- 
ing corresponding to the vestry. In the matter of 
parish schools Scotland was formerly far in advance 
of England ; the policy of the Education Acts is 
now the same in both countries. 
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In the L cited States the teim parish i- not un- 
commonly u-cd to denote the di-triet aligned to 
a church or mini-tor, hut tlieie are no ei\il parishes, 
except in the state of Louisiana. 

See Wright and Hobliou-e, Local fit, vera, unit ; and, 
for the eccle-iastical part of the subject, Lord Self urn e 
on Churches and Tithe*. 

Parish Clerk, See Clehk. 

Park, Mungo, the African tiaveller, was horn 
lOtli September 1771, at Fonlshielx on the Yarrow, 
a farmer’s yonnge.-t child hi a family of thirteen. 
Educated at Seikiik, he was apprenticed to I)r 
Thomas Andeison, a surgeon there, and afterwards 
studied medicine in Edinburgh (1789-01 ). He was 
then introduced to Sir .Joseph Banks by his brother- 
in-law, James Dickson, botanist, and obtained the 
situation of assistant-surgeon in the TTorccsttr, 
hound for Beueoolen in Sumatia. On his return in 
1793, the African Association of London had re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of Major Houghton, 
who had undertaken a journey to Africa at their 
expense. I’aik offered his sen ices, was accepted, 
and sailed fiom England 22<1 (May 1795. He spent 
some months at the Engli-h factory of Pi.-auia on 
the Gambia in making preparations’ fur his travels, 
and in learning the Mandingo language. Leaving 
Pisaniaon the 2d of December he tiavelled eastvaul ; 

I but when be had nearly i cached the place where 
Houghton lost his life, he fell into the hands of a 
Moorish king, who impri-oned him, and tieated 
him roughly. Park sei/.eil an opportunity of 
escaping (1st July 1796), and in the third week of 
his flight leached the Niger, the great object of 
his search, at Sego, in 13 3' N. lat. He followed 
its couisC downward as far as Silla; hut meeting 
with hindrances that compelled him to retrace his 
step-, ho pui sued his way westward along its 
banks to Banmiaku, and then crossed a mountain- 
ous conntiy till lie came to Ivanialia, in tlie king- 
dom of Mandingo (14th September), where he was 
taken ill, and lay for some time. A slave-trader 
at last conveyed him again to the English factory 
on the Gambia, wlieiehe arrived, 10th June 1797, 
after an absence of nineteen months. Bryan 
Edwnuls diew up an account of his journey* for 
the Association, and Paik published an account 
of his travels after his return, under the title of 
Travels m the Interior of Africa (1799), a work 
which at once acquired a high popularity. He 
now maniod a daughter of Dr Audeison, his old 
Seikiik friend (2d August 1799), and settled as a 
surgeon at Peebles, where, however, he did not 
feel at home. He told Scott that lie would rather 
brave Africa and its horrois than wear his life out 
in toilsome rides amongst the hills for the scanty 
remuneration of a country surgeon ; and so, in 
1S05, he undertook another journey to Africa at 
the expense of government. As he parte.d fiom 
Scott on Williauihope ridge, liis horse stumbled : 
‘I am afraid, Mungo,’ said Scott, 'that is a 
bad omen.’ To which Paik replied with a smile. 

1 Frcits (omens) follow those who look to them.’ 
When lie started from Pisania lie had a com- 
pany of forty-five, of whom thirty -six were Euro- 
pean soldiers ; hut when he reached the Niger 
in August his attendants were reduced to 
seven. From Sansanding on the Niger, in the 
kingdom of Bambarra, he sent hack his journals 
and letters in November 1805 to the Gambia, and 
embarked in an unwieldy lialf-rotten canoe with 
four European companions. Through many perils 
and difficulties they reached Boussa, where the 
canoe was caught in a cleft of rock; they were 
attacked by tlie natives, and drowned as they 
attempted to escape. An account of Park’s second 
journey was published at London in 1813. hire 
Park w-as in leceipt of a government pension till 
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her death in 1840. Two of Park’s sons joined the 
Indian, army ; Thomas, the second son, perished 
in trying to penetrate the mystery of his father’s 
death. Park’s narratives, which are well written, 
have long held their place amongst the classics of 
travel, and are of no inconsiderable value, par- 
ticularly for the light which they throw upon the 
social and domestic life of the negroes, and on 
the botany and meteorology of the regions through 
which lie passed; hut he was unfortunately cut oil' 
before he had achieved the grand aim of his ex- 
plorations — the discovery of the course of the Niger 
( T.. v. ). Park was- tall and robust, and possessed of 
great hardihood and muscular vigour. ‘ For actual 
hardships undergone,’ writes Joseph Thomson, ‘ for 
dangers faced, and dilficulties overcome, together 
with an exhibition of the virtues which make a 
man great in the mile battle of life, Mungo Park 
stands without a rival.’ 

Hoe the Life by Wishaw, prefixed to Journal (1S05), 
and Joseph Thomson's Mungo Park (1890). 

Parker, Sir Tlvms (1739-1807), n British 
admiral, of a Devonshire family distinguished both 
before ami after him in the naval service of the 
country, served in (lie American war and in the 
West Indies, and in 1801 was appointed to the 
chief command of the lloct which was sent to the 
Baltic to act against the armed coalition of the 
throe northern states of Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. ffo had no share in the battle of Copen- 
hagen, in which Nelson engaged contrary to his 
orders ; lmt by his appearance before Carlskrona 
ho compelled' the neutrality of Sweden ; and 
ho was on the point of sailing for (Jronstndt 
when the news of the Emperor Paul’s death put an 
end to hostilities. 

Parker, Joseph, a popular preacher and 
author, the son of a stone-cutter, was horn at 
Hexham, 9th April 1830, and like Spurgeon began 
to preach in early youth. lie studied at Moorfields 
Tanornnele and University College, Loudon (1852), 
was ordained pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Banbury (1853), and became minister of the Caven- 
dish Street Church, Manchester (1808), and of 
Poultry Chapel, London (1809), now City Temple 
(opened 1874). IIo visited the United .Slates in 
1888, and received the degree of I). D. from Chicago 
University. As a preacher lie is strong and vigor- 
ous, with a splendid command of racy English ; he 
has not unfrcquently posed as an oracle on political 
and ecclesiastical subjects. 

Ho has published If tips to Trvth-aeclccrs (1857), contro- 
versial discourses with secularists at open-air mootings ; 
Ewe Ecus (1898; 6th od. 1875), being a reply to Eire 
Homo; Ad Olerum (1870); City Temple Sermons (1809- 
70) ; Inner Life of Christ ( 1881-82 ) ; Apostolic Life [ 3vols. 
1884); People's Prayer-book (1889) ; but bis mast ambi- 
tious work is bis People's Bible, ‘discourses upon Holy 
Scripture, forming a pastoral commentary, ' of which the 
first volume, UentkU, appeared in 1885. Seo Tyne 
Chjflde : My Life anti Teaching (now od. 1889). 

Parker, Matthew, tire second Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was horn soil of a 
e.alendcrcv at Norwich, August 0, 1504, studied at 
St Mary’s Hostel and Corpus Cliristi College, Cam- 
bridge, took orders, and was elected to a fellow- 
ship. Ho was an arduous student of the Scriptures 
and of church history, yot, in spite of his strong 
leaning to the past, from an early period ho was 
infected by the new doctrines. In 1535 be was 
appointed chaplain to the queen Anno Boleyn, and 
soon after he obtained Clio deanery of the college 
of St John the Baptist at Stoke near Clare in 
Suffolk. Hero he lived mainly till 1545, his re- 
tiring temper finding pleasure enough in his studies 
and the administration of the college. In 1538 he 
was created D.D., next a royal chaplain and canon 
of Ely, and in 1544 mastor of Corpus Cliristi Col- 


lege, Cambridge, and the year after vice-chancellor 
of tl>e university. Two years later lie married 
Ho was presented by Edward Vi. to the deanerv 
of Lincoln and the pieliend of Coriingham, but on 
the accession of Mary lie resigned his mastership 
and was dcpiived of bis preferments, findim* safety^ 
however, in strict retirement. The accession of 
Elizabeth called him from his retirement, and lie 
was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chapel at Lambeth, December 17, I559. 
ridiculous fable about the informality of the cere- 
mony is discussed under the head of the Nao's 
Head Consecration. h 

During his fifteen years' primacy Parker strove 
to define more clearly the limits of belief and dis- 
cipline, and to bring about more general conformity 
The Thirty-nine Articles were passed by convoca- 
tion in 1502, and four years later the archbishop 
issued his ‘Advertisements’ for the regulation of 
service, which, with the mommies of lopression 
perhaps forced upon him by the imperious queen, 
provoked great opposition in the ranks of the grow- 
ing Puritan pni Gy. To Parker belongs the merit 
of originating the revised translation of the Scrip- 
tures known as the Bishops’ Bible. His wife died 
in August 1570. Her on one occasion Elizabeth 
insulted at Lambeth with the words, ‘Madam. I 
may not call you, and mistress I am loath to call 
yon : however, I thank yon for your good cheer.’ 
Parker died 17th May 1575. 

Parker did much for our native annals, but bis method! 
as an editor liavo not commended themselves to modern 
soholars. lie edited AElfric’s Anglo-Saxon Homily, to 
prove that trniiMihslantiation was not the doctrine of 
the ancient English church ; tho Flores Hhtoriarvm, ns 
tlio work of an assumed Mntlliow of Westminster ; the 
II i atari a Major of Matthew Paris, the Hiatoria A mjli- 
euna of Walshighaiii, AsBor’s Gesta -‘lilfndi, and the 
Itimrariitm of Oliruldus Cambrtmsis. The He Ii.ee idio 
Britannia) of Gildas was edited under his eye l.y Jos- 
selin. Ho wob an indefatigable collector of books, and 
tho greater part of the treasures bo bad amassed lie 
bequeathed to Corpus Cliristi College. This collection 
Fuller called 1 tho sun of English antiquity before it 
was eclipsed by that of Kir llobcit Cotton. 1 Parker estab- 
lished a scriptorium at Lambeth, whore be maintained 
printers, transcribers, engravers. His original writings 
are inconsiderable, tho chief being a Latin treatise, I)e 
Antiquitate Britaimiccv Eerie, site ct Pririlcgiis Ecclesite 
Cantuariensis (1572). IBs letters fill a volume (1863) 
in tho publications of tho I’arkor Society, a fitting 
memorial of the book-loving archbishop. The Society 
published from 1841 till its dissolution in 1853 as many 
as fifty-three volumes of the works of llidloy, Bull, 
Grinds.], lfoopcr, Crnnmcr, Covordnlo, Latimer, Jewel, 
Tyndalo, Ballinger, IVhitgift, Rogers, and other fathers of 
the English Reformation. For Parker’s life, see tho Life 
and Acts by Strypo (3 vols. Oxford, 1824); also Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. is. (1872). 

Parker, Theodore, a great American preacher, 
was born at Lexington, Massachusetts, August 
24, 1810. Ilia giandfatlier held, a _ command 
at Lexington, bis father was an intelligent Uni- 
tarian farmer and wheelwright. lie graduated 
ill the Divinity School at Harvard in 1836, and 
settled the year after as Unitarian minister at 
West Roxbury, now a part of Boston. The 
naturalistic or rationalistic views which separated 
him from the more conservative portion of the 
Unitarians first attracted wide notice in an ordi- 
nation sermon on The Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity (1841). Tho contest which arose 
on the anti-siipcrnaturalism of this discourse led 
him to further develop his theological views in 
five Boston lectures, published under the title of A 
Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion (1841), 
which was followed by Sermons for the, Times . 
Failing health induced him to make an extended 
tour in Europe. Tn 1844 lie returned to America, 
and for the remainder of his life preached to a 
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congregation of tlnee thousand at the Melodeon 
and Music Hall, besides incessantly writing for the 
press on social and theological questions. He 
lectured also throughout the States, and plunged 
with characteristic enthusiasm into the anti-sIav erv 
agitation. In the midst of Ins woik he was attacked 
in 1S39 with bleeding from the lungs, and made a 
voyage to Mexico, whence he sailed to Italy, only 
to die at Florence, May 10, 1SG0. His lectures, 
sermons, and miscellaneous writings have been 
collected and published in America and England, 
and reveal vast learning, keen spiritual insight, 
with great force of argument and felicity of illus- 
tration. Yet the thought is neither rieaily de- 
fined, profound, nor always self-ennristent, while 
the form is usually far inferior to the content. 

The English edition of liis works was edited by Frances 
P. Cobbe ( I'2 vols. I8li3 ct scq . ). There are Lives by Weiss 
(2 vols. Boston, 1864), Frothinghnm (New York, 1874), 
Dean ( Lond. 1877 ), and Frances E. Cooke (3d ed. Boston, 
1880). See also vol. i. of Martineau’s Essays, Rerun's , 
and Addresses (1S90). 

Parkevslmvg, capital of Wood county, West 
Virginia, on the Ohio River (here crossed by a 
railway bridge 1J mile long), at the mouth of the 
Littlo Kanawha, 195 miles by rail E. by N. of 
Cincinnati. The city has a large trade in petroleum, 
and contains live great oil-relineries, besides chemi- 
cal works, lumber-mills, ami manufactories of 
furniture, barrels, &u. Pop. G5S2. 

Pavkes, Sir Henry, K.C.M.G., an Australian 
statesman, was hour the son of a yeoman at Stone- 
leigh, Warwickshire, in 1813, emigrated to New 
South Wales in 1839, and at Sydney became 
eminent as a journalist, editing The Empire from 
1849 to 1836. A member of the colonial parliament 
in 1S34, lie held various government offices am! 
became prime-minister in 1872. He has since been 
several times head of the ministry, and has been 
identified with the promotion of free trade. He 
was the representative of New South Wales at the 
Colonial conference in London in 1SS7, and in 1891 
was president of the council for arianging a federal 
union of the Australian colonies. 

Parkesine. See Celluloid. 

Parkliurst, John, an English biblical scholar, 
was born at Catesby in Northamptonshire in June 
1728. He was educated at Rugby and at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, and took orders, but soon after 
retired to his estate at Epsom to give himself to 
study. Here he died, March 21, 1797. In 1762 
appeared his principal work, A Hebrew ami English 
Lexicon, without Points, a very creditable perform- 
ance for its time, and long a standard work, 
although disfigured by its fanciful etymologies. 
Of course it is now eutiiely superseded. Park- 
hurst also wrote a treatise ( 1787 ) against Di- 
Priestley, to prove the divinity and pre-existence 
of Jesus Christ. 

Parkmail, Francis, historian, was horn in 
Boston, Massachusetts, 16tlx September 1S23, 
graduated at Harvard in 1844, next studied law 
for two years, then travelled in Europe, and 
returned to explore the Rocky Mountains. The 
hardships lie endured among the Dakota Indians 
seriously injured his health, yet in spite of this 
and defective sight Parkman lias worked his way 
to recognition as a historical writer on the period 
of rise and fall of the French dominion in America. 
He lias paid many visits to France to examine 
archives. His books are The California and Oregon 
Trail (1S49), The Conspiracy of Pontiac (1831), 
Pioneers of France in the New World (1865), The 
Book of Roses (1866), Jesuits in North America 
(1867), Discovery of the Great West (1869), The 
Old Rigimc in Canada (1874), Count Frontenao 


and New Frame under Louis XIV. ilb77), and 
Montcalm and l Volf: ( 1884). 

Parlement, the name applied in France, down 
to the Revolution, to certain superior and final 
courts of judiratuie, in which also the edicts- of 
the king were registered liefmc they became laws. 
Of these the chief was that ut Pari-, hut there were 
no fewer than twelve provincial parlements at 
Toulouse, Grenoble, Boideaux, Dijon, Pan, Metz, 
Be&ancon, Doiiai, Rouen, Aix, Rennt-, and Nancy. 
These, though not actually connected with that 
of Paris, invariably made common cau-e with it 
in its struggles with the royal power. The parle- 
ment of Paris dated from the 14th century, and 
already consisted of throe chambers, the (band 
Chambre, the C'hambre des Enquete-, and the 
Chambie des Requetes. By 1344 it bad giown in 
numbers and pow er, and consisted of 3 presidents 
and 78 counsellors, of whom 44 weie ecclesiastics 
and 34 laymen, In 1467 Louis XI. made the coun- 
sellors irremovable. Its influence grew during the 
16th eentmy, and it now began to find coinage to 
delibeiate on the royal edicts as well a' merely 
legister them, which the king could always force 
them to do by coming in poison and bolding a 
‘lit de justice ’ (see Bed of Justice). Neither 
Richelieu nor Louis XIV. peimitted such di-cu-i- 
sion of their edict', and both the Regent Orleans 
and Louis XV. followed their policy. The latter 
exiled the membeis from Paris in 1733 for their 
inteifeienee in the struggle between the Janseni-ts 
and the Jesuits, and "in 1770, on the advice of 
Manpeon, abolished the old parlement altogether 
and established the Parlement Maupuou. Louis 
XVI., however, recalled the former counsellors. 
These in the last days of their existence were 
grouped as follows: The Grand diamine, with 
10 presidents and 37 counsellors, of whom 12 were 
clerics ; the three Cliambres des Enquetes, each 
foimeil by 2 presidents and 23 counsellors; and 
the Chambre des Requites, in which sat 2 presi- 
dents and 13 counsellors. 

Parley, Peter. See Goodrich. 

Parliament (Low Lat. parliamentum or par- 
lameutum; Fr. parlement, from purler, ‘to talk’), 
a meeting for conference and discussion ( =ee Par- 
lement). In England the name uf parliament 
has been given since the 13th century to the Great 
Council of the realm — the national assembly which 
succeeded to the powers exercised by the Witena- 
gemote in Anglo-Saxon times. Under the influence 
of feudal ideas the Great Council became the high 
court of parliament. As the manor bad its courts 
in which the lord met with bis tenants, so the king- 
dom bad its high comt, in which the king met with 
the different estates or orders of his subjects, and 
conferred with them as to the enforcement of the 
good customs of the realm. At fiist the king 
claimed to exercise a measure of arbitrary discre- 
tion in issuing libs writs of summons to parliament ; 
but before the end of the 13th century it was settled 
and clearly undeistood that parliament should 
always consist of duly qualified representatives of 
the tlnee estates of the realm — the Clergy, the 
Lords, and the Commons. The notion that the 
three estates are King or Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons is a modern misconception. 

The Three Estates — The Clergy. — The clergy were 
represented liy the Lords Spiritual, the bishops, who 
sat among the Lords by virtue of their office. At 
one time proctors representing the lesser clergy sat 
among the Commons ; hut the clergy gave up this 
right in order to manage their own affairs in Con- 
vocation (q.v.). "When Convocation gave up its 
right of taxation clergymen were permitted to vote 
in the election of members of the House of Com- 
mons. It would hardly he correct to say that the 
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clergy still fonn a separate estate ; but the Lords 
Spiritual still sit in the Upper House. The Aich- 
msliops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishops 
of London, Durham, and Winchester are always 
snmmoneil to parliament; the other bishops are 
also summoned, hut the junior members of the 
opiscopal hunch are excluded by the acts for the 
creation nf new bishoprics, in which it is provided 
that the number of Lords Spiritual is not to be 
increased beyond the number as it stood in 1846, 
when the see of Manchester was founded. The 
Lords Spiritual do not rote as a sepal ate order ; in 
other words, a hill may pass in tire House of Lords 
though all the bishops vote against it. 

Thu Lords Temporal.— The lords or greater barons 
were originally tlioso who held lands and honours 
of the Icing by the more dignified kinds of feudal 
service. They were liarons by tenure, and as such 
entitled to receive the king’s writ; among them- 
selves they were poors or equals. In course of 
time the writ became the evidence of title to a 
peerage ; but since the 15th century peers have 
always been created by a patent from the crown, 
specifying the title by which the now peer is to 
he known, and the lioiis to whom his dignity is to 
descend. The tilles now in use are duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, and baron (on which see separate 
articles); a peer is named as being' of a pai 
tieular place, but it is no longer necessary that 
he should have any land or feudal rights in the 
place named. In other words, our aristocracy _ is 
no longer a close feudal aristocracy ; it owes its 
existence to the crown, and the crown may increase 
the number of poors at pleasure. This is a very 
important rule, for the right to create new peers 
enables tin* crown — i.o. the ministers governing in 
the name of the crown, and enjoying the confidence 
of tin; House of Commons— to overcome the resist- 
ance of the House of Lords. Of late years the 
more threat to create now peers has been found 
sufficient, as may ho seen on referring to the his- 
tory of the Deform Act of 1882. The dignity of 
peerage was always a hereditary dignity ; the 
blood of tliu holder was ennobled. Hut the sons 
of a poor, ihoiigh they hear courtesy titles and are 
nominally ennobled, are commoners for all legal 
and political purposes, This again is a most im- 
portant rule, because it prevents the nobility from 
becoming a closely organised caste. It seems that 
the crown could always create a man a peer for 
his life; hut it was resolved in the ease of Lord 
Wensleydalo, in 185G, that a life peerage, even if 
followed up by a writ of summons to parliament, 
would not enLitlo the. holder to sit in the House of 
LoixIh. Since the Wousleydale ease tire Lords of 
Appeal, appointed to take part in tire judicial 
business of the House, have been made life peers 
by statute. In 1S30 there were 401 peers on the 
roll of tins House of Lords ; in 1890, 551, 12 being 
minors. Of these peerages 193, or rather more 
than one- third, have been created since tile begin- 
ning of the 10th century. 

In ancient times the prerogative right to create 
poors was used hut sparingly ; there were only 
some CO or 60 Lords Temporal in the parlia- 
ments of the 15th and 10th centuries. The num- 
ber of Lords Spiritual was reduced by the removal 
of abbots and priore at the Deformation to 26, and 
has not since been increased. Four sat as repre- 
sentatives of the Irish Church from 1800 down to 
its disestablishment in 1869. In conferring peer- 
ages the Stuart kings were more generous, or more 
lax than their predecessors. At the Devolution of 
1688 the nnmber stood at about 150. On the 
accession of George I, the leaders of the House 
of Lords proposed to restrain the crown from 
adding to the then existing number of 178 peer- 
ages ; but this scheme was voliemently opposed 


in the House of Commons, and finally rejected 
During the reign of George III, peers were created 
very freely. It was the avowed policy of the 
younger Hitt to fill the House of Lords ‘with the 
wealthiest traders and landowners, and so to break 
down the family and peisonal factions into which 
a small aristocratic assembly tends to divide itself 
'With this object he conferred peerages so lavishly 
that the number created by George III. was 388. ‘ 

In 1399 the Commons formally admitted ‘that 
the judgments of pailiamont belong to the Lords 
and not to the Commons.’ The House of Lords is 
a court of final appeal for all parts of the United 
Kingdom ; it exercises original jurisdiction in 
leerage eases, in trials of peers for treason or 
elony, and on Impeachments (q.v.) by the Com- 
mons. "When the House is sitting judicially 
only those members who hold or have held liioji 
judicial oilice take pait in the proceedings. Lay 
peers formerly took part and voted on appeals; 
hut this practice was justly rogaided as a scandal.’ 
In 1S-14 sumo lay peeis announced their intention 
to vote in the ease of the Queen v. Daniel 
O’Connell, lmt they were persuaded to retire, and 
the ease was decided by the legal niemboia of the 
House. In Us legislative capacity the House may 
deal with any matter altecting tlie public interest, 
and it claims the right to initiate hills which 
directly affect its own rights and privileges, by 
a convention of long standing, the Lords respect 
the right of tlio Commons to initiate money hills; 
they may accept or reject a money bill, hut they 
do not amend it in detail. Any member of the 
House may introduce a bill, and ask that it may 
he read a first time; the ‘reading’ is of a formal 
character — the bill is laid on the table, and the 
title is read out by the clerk. If the House con- 
sents to read the bill a second time it accepts the 
general principle of the measure ; tlio hill is then 
referred to a committee of Lhc whole House, or to 
a select committee, to he amended in detail; it 
may then he reported to the House and read a 
third time and passed. If f he bill is afterwards 
passed, or lias already been passed by the 
Commons, it only requires the royal assent to 
become an act of parliament. This assent is 
given by the sovereign in person, or by commis- 
sioners representing the sovereign; the Lords are 
present in their places ; the Commons, headed 
by their Speaker, attend at the bar of the 
Lords ; the clerk of parliaments utters the Norman- 
French formula, ‘Le Hoy (or La Heine) le vault,’ 
In the case of a money bill the royal assent is coupled 
with an expression of thanks for the ‘benevolence’ 
of parliament. The clerk endorses on the hill the 
date of the royal assent which tuniH it into an act, 
If the sovereign were to lefime assent the form 
would he ‘Le Roy (or La Heine) s’avisera -the 
King (or Queen) will think about it. Rut since 
the cabinet council became the chief power in the 
state this form of refusal lifts never been liearel, 
Ministers take tlio load in Lhe business of legisla- 
tion ; they obtain the assent of tlio sovereign on the 
one hand, and of parliament on the other ; all open 
conflict of powem is avoided. Queen Anne refused 
her assent to a Scotch Militia Bill ; but since that 
time tlio royal UHsexit has been given to every hill 
which passed the two Houses. Bills which await 
tlie royal assent are usually deposited in the House 
of Lords for that purpose ; but a money bill, after 
passing the Lords, is returned to the Speaker of the 
Commons, and is brought by him to the bar of the 
Lords to receive the royal assent. 

Precedence anil Privileges , — Members of the 
House of Lords were formerly required to Sit 
according to their precedence, hut this rule is no 
longer observed. The bishops sit to the right of 
the woolsack ; on the same side is the honch usually 
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occupied by ministers. Supporters of the govern- 
ment sit behind their leaders, mem hers of the 
opposition on the other side of the House, anil 
independent members on the cross benches in front 
of tire table. Whether it is sitting as a legislative 
or a judicial body, the IIon.se of Lords possesses all 
privileges necessary to the safe and dignified con- 
duct of business. Its members aie free from airest 
on civil process in coining, going, or returning. 
They are free to speak their minds without being 
liable to action or indictment. They have acee~s 
to the crown to explain their proceedings, and the 
crown should put the best construction on wliat 
they do. It is a breach of privilege to reflect on 
the honour of the House, or on the parliamentary 
conduct of its members. It is technically a breach 
of privilege to report its proceedings ; but regular 
arrangements are now made for the admission of 
reporters. It was formerly doubtful how far the 
pnnteis of the House were protected, but now, 
under an Act of 1S40, the pi inters of parliamentary 
papers, if sued or prosecuted, may obtain a stay of 
proceedings on producing a certificate that such 
papers were printed by order. The House of Louis 
declares its own privileges ; hut in doing so it is 
bound by the law ; it cannot create a new piivilege 
by mere declaration. Persons guilty of breach of 
privilege may he attached and brought in custody, 
censured, lined, or imprisoned for a time eeitain 
or during pleasure. The privilege of the House 
may lie used to protect the House and its com- 
mittees, and all persons having lawful business 
before them, together with their counsel, solicitors, 
and witnesses. 

Officers .— The chief officer of the House of Lords 
is the Chancellor, or Keeper of the Great Seal, 
who acts as speaker for formal purposes ; lie does 
not keep order; the Lords keep then- own order. 
It is not even necessary that lie should he a lord 
of parliament, and lie sits on the woolsack, which 
is supposed to he outside the House. Deputy- 
speakers are appointed when necessary ; and there 
is a salaried Chairman of Committees who exercises 
considerable powers, especially in regaid to private 
bills. The Clerk of Parliaments is appointed by 
tlie crown ; and the Gentleman L T sher of the Black 
Rod is one of the Queen's usher-., whom she permits 
to act as the messenger and executiv e officer of the 
Lords. The .judges and law-ofliceis rank as assist- 
ants of the House ; they are summoned to attend 
in parliament, and they are present on occasions 
of state ; the judges also come in and sit togetiier 
on the woolsack when the Louis desire to take 
their opinions on a point of law. Founal messages 
to the Commons are conveyed by tlie Usher of the 
Black Rod. Judges ami Masters in Chancery 
were formerly employed fur the same purpose, 
but the Commons came to treat these ceremonious 
messages with levity, and messages now pass from 
one House to another by the hands of their respec- 
tive clerks, except on certain important occasions, 
such as tlie opening of parliament, Ac. Formerly, 
when tlie two Houses differed, a formal conference 
was liebl in tlie Painted Chamber, the Lords sitting 
with tlieir bats on, the Commons standing and 
uncovered ; hut the modern practice of party 
government renders these conferences unnecessary. 

The Commons .— The Commons, or ‘eonimunitas 
regni,’ included originally three classes of poisons. 
First, the proctors of the lesser clergy, who dis- 
appeared at an early date. Secondly, the knights 
of the shire, who were chosen by the lesser barons 
and the general body of freeholders. These free 
tenants held their land by honourable tenures, but 
they could not bear the expense of attendance in 
parliament. As early as the time of King John 
they were represented by delegates; and Simon 
de Monbfort gave effect to the same principle when 


he oidered two knights to be sent to pailiaiuent 
fioin each slide. Thiidly, there were lmige.—e-. and 
citizen-,, repi eventing the -elf-goi ei iiing towns of 
the kingdom. The btirge— es al-o found it haul 
to hear the expense of attending parliament ; they 
usually i eceived an allowance foi doing so; and 
some legal authorities have held that a member 
may still recover his ‘ wages ’ if he ehoo-es to sue 
for them. No member of parliament now leeeives 
any pecuniary allowance. Payment of membeis is 
often advocated on the giound that the labouring 
population ought to he lepiesented by men of tlieir 
own class; it is insisted on the ground that paid 
members would he officials or delegates, not free 
representatives of tlie geneial body of citizens. 

Happily for the cause of popular government, 
the knights and burgesses were soon welded 
together in one body ; there has never been any 
legal ditfeieucu between county members and 
borough member'. Eaiiyin tlie lifotwy of pailia- 
ment (tlie date cannot lw exactly determined) the 
Commons retiied to eonsidei their own affairs in 
a separate chamber; one of their number piesided, 
and acted as Speaker in communicating to tlie 
Lords tlie opinions of the third estate ; and thus 
the Commons came to lie organised as asepaiate 
House. The Louis lenudned in the old nailiament 
chamber, and tlieie the king continued to meet 
with the three estates; his throne was set in the 
House of Lords, and be never went into the 
House of Commons. Charles I. wan theiefore 
acting contrary to usage when lie went in pel sou 
to arrest the seven members. From about i.348 
tiie Common* met in a room which had been 
known as St Stephen's Cliapel, and the House is 
still occasionally spoken of as St Stephen's. 
Within tlie House all member* are equal ; but the 
bench immediately to the right of tlie chair is 
leserved foi privy -councillors, and ib now always 
occupied by ministers having seats in the House 
tlieir supporters sit behind them, and the members 
of tlie opposition sit to the left of the chair. Like 
the members of the other House, the Commons 
enjoy privilege of pailiament ; they are fiee fioin 
at rest on civil process in attending the. House, and 
in coining or returning ; hut no person is privileged 
against anest for crime or contempt of court. In 
the days when anest for debt was common the 
privilege claimed by membeis of parliament, and 
even by tlieir servants, was sometimes used to 
defeat creditors ; but now an action or a bank- 
ruptcy petition is in no way impeded by privilege. 
A member of either House who becomes banhiupfc 
is not permitted to sit or vote. Freedom of speech 
is enjoyed by tlie Commons as by the Lords ; and 
they may claim, as a House, fiee access to the 
sovereign. The Commons may deal with offenders 
against tlieir privileges by directing a prosecution ; 
they do not claim tlie light to impose a fine, or 
to imprison for a time certain, but they may 
commit a person to prison during pleasure ; persons 
so imprisoned may not be detained after the end 
of tlie session. The House deulaTes its own priv i- 
leges, but it cannot create a new privilege by mere 
declaration. In tlie famous cas-e of Stockdale e. 
Hansard the House assumed authority to protect 
its printer against an action for libel, hut the 
courts disregarded this resolution, and the con- 
troversy was linallv settled by the passing of the 
Act of 1840 wliicli has already been cited. A 
question of privilege w ill he taken up without notice 
at any moment ; lint it should he observed that a 
member has no privilege except when lie is per- 
fonuing his parliamentary duty. If, for iustance, 
a member is arrested for a crime committed out of 
doors, no question of privilege arises. We have 
seen that tlie Commons claim no general judicial 
authority, but they have claimed to deal judicially 
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with cases of privilege, and with questions relat- 
ing to the election and conduct of their mcmbeis. 
Election petitions used to he tried by committees 
of the House, hut this practice led to great abuses, 
ami in 1808 these petitions were remitted to the 
judges for tiial. The House may exclude, suspend, 
01 expel a member for misbehaviour ; but it was 
settled in the case of John Wilkes (q.v.) that 
expulsion creates no disqualification ; the person 
expelled may he re-elected, Burke and other high 
authorities attach great importance to this rule of 
tile constitution. If the IIouso could disqualify a 
member for re-election, the majoiity might he 
tempted to strengthen itself by expolling the 
loaders of the minority. In 1711 Sir Robert ( then 
Mr) Walpole was expelled the House, and there 
is reason to believe that the vote in his case was 
decided by considerations of party, and not by his 
guilt or innocence of the charge-, made against 
him. 

As representing the whole community, and not 
merely a limited order, the Commons have long 
been accustomed to take the lead in the linnncial 
and legislative business of parliament. Since the 
Great Charter the crown lias frequently admitted 
that taxes are not to be levied without consent of 
parliament; and in the reign of Richard II., if 
not earlier, the Commons laid claim to the 1 power 
of the purse.’ It is now established beyond doubt 
that the Commons have an exclusive right to vole 
supplies of money, and to prescribe the ways and 
means by which money may bo raised. This right 
is respected by the Lords ; the last conflict between 
the Houses occmrod in connection with the repeal 
of the paper duty in 18(10. Estimates of public 
expenditure are laid before the Commons by 
ministers, and considered in committee of supply. 
This is a committee of the whole IIouso ; the. 
Speaker leaves the chair when Clio commilleo 
begins; the Mace (q.v.) is taken from the table; 
the Chairman of Committees takes his seat at the 
table ; ami the discussion which follows is of an 
informal character, members being allowed to speak 
more than once to Lho same question. When some 
of the necossary votes have been taken in supply 
the House resolves itself, in like manner, into a 
committee of ways and moans. The resolutions 
adopted in committee are embodied in hills, which 
are sent up for the assuut of the Lords. At the 
close of the financial year (i.p. about the end of 
March) the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in com- 
mittee of the whole House, opens his Budget (q.v.) 
of expenditure and revenue for the coming year. 
Legislative business is conducted with the same 
forms as in the Lords; but a member must ask 
leave of the House to introduce a hill. If a lull is 
rend a second time it is considered in detail by a 
committee of the whole House, or by a select com- 
mittee. A commiLtoo always reports its proceed- 
ings to the House, the Speaker resuming the chair 
for that purpose. Besides performing these financial 
and legislative duties, Clio House of Commons acts 
as a ‘grand inquest’ to inquire into all matters of 
public concern. It is specially bound to watch the 
conduct of ministers, and to inform the sovereign 
whether they possess tho confidence of the nation 
or not. In other -words, the support of the 
Commons is necessary to the existence of a ministry, 
while a ministry may hold power though its 
supporters are in a minority in tho Lords. Ministers 
take the load in all important business ; and party 
discipline tends to reduce tho individual private 
member to comparative insignificance. 

Union with Scotland and Ireland — Parliamentary 
Reform— Democracy . — The functions of parliament 
have been rendered more important and difficult by 
the political changes of tho lust 200 years. In tho 
first place there is now only one legislature for the 


United Kingdom. Down to 1707 Scotland had an 
independent pailiament ; the three estates of that 
kingdom sat together in one house, and the conduct 
of business was foi the most part left to a smaller 
body called Lords of the Articles. At the IJuion 
tiie Scottish parliament ceased to exist; it was 
agreed that sixteen Scottish perns (elected by an 
assembly of peers at Ilolyrood, at the opening of a 
new' parliament) should sit in the House of Lords 
and not less than forty-five Scottish liioniLcis hr the 

House of Commons. Tho Irish parliament was an 

assembly of a more or less provincial diameter 
sitting in two houses. Its legislative inclepend- 
eneo was conceded, under pressure, in 1782 hut 
it never obLained effective conliol ovei the ex- 
ecutive (see CUATTAN). By tire Act of Union 
tho Irish parliament was taken away; it was 
agreed that twenty-eight Irish perns (elected for 
life) should sit in the House of Lords, and 100 
Irish members in the IIouso of Commons. Thus 
l.lie English pailiament became the parliament of 
the United Kingdom. By the acts extending 
toleration to Roman Catholics (1820), Jews ( 185S h 
and Secularists — under the Oaths (q.v,) Act of 
1888 — now elements have been introduced into 
parliamentary life, and new questions have aiisen 
lor legislative treatment. .Successive Itefuim 
acts have widened the doniocialie basis of the 
House of Commons : the Act of 1832 gave powei 
into the hands of the middle classes ; the Acts of 
18(57 and 1884, by admitting all householder and 
£ 10 lodgers to the franchise, have given a prepondei- 
aneo of voting power to Hie working-classes, One 
result of these successive changes is that the 
Commons are now 070 in number ; they are, in 
fact, much too numerous for a deliberative assembly. 
The colonies and dependencies have no direct lcpre- 
sentatioii in either limine ; but questions of iinpeiiid 
policy occupy no small slime of the time of parlia- 
ment. With the advance of democracy, thespheie 
of legislation lias been extended; large schemes 
for promoting education and sanitary inform, for 
regulating mines, factories, and shipping, and for 
the creation of new executive departments anil 
local authorities are biought forward by all political 
parties. Each party makes ils power felt by push- 
ing its own measuies and liy dilatory resistance 
to the measures of its opponents ; obstruction has 
been reduced to an art ; the labouia of those who 
lead the House of Commons luive become intoler- 
ably heavy, and the old rules of debate, aiu found 
unequal to tho strain of political conflict. In 1S82 
the House adopted now rules of urocoduic, and 
these rules were further amended in 1887. A 
motion for the closmo of a debate may now be put 
at any moment, with the assent of the .Speaker or 
Chairman. But a question for the closure of 
debate is not decided in the affirmative unless it 
appears that the motion is supported by moio than 
200 members, or ih opposed by less than 40 and 
supported by more than 100 inombeis. Dilatory 
motions for adjournment have been checked; 
tedious and irrelevant speakers may now lie 
stopped by the chair; a member ‘named ’to the 
House as disregarding Hie authority of the chair 
may he suspended for a time from Iris service. 

Officers. — The chief officer of the House of 
Commons is tho Speaker, who is chosen by the 
members from among their own number, at the 
opening of a new parliament. The Speaker-elect 
presents himself at the bar of tho Lords for the 
approval of the crown, which is given in a custom- 
ary form of woids by the Lord Chancellor, The 
Speaker then lays claim to the ancient privileges of 
the Commons : on returning to his own House he 
takes the oath before the other members. Inducted 
with these forms, the Speaker becomes the presi- 
dent and spokesman of the House, with authority 
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to keep order. He lefers all questions, of import- 
ance to the House ; but his own position is one of 
gieat influence and dignity; he is the First 
Commoner in the kingdom, and takes precedence 
as such. The Chairman of Committees presides 
in committee of the whole House ; he is also 
empowered to act as Deputy-speaker. The Assistant 
Cleik of Parliaments acts as clerk of the House. 
There are two other clerks ; their chief duty is to 
keep the Journals, which are accepted by all other 
authorities as evidence of what is done by the 
House. The Serjeant-at-arms is the executive 
ofiicer of the Commons. 

Summoning Parliament . — When the sovereign is 
advised to summon a new parliament notice of that 
intention is given by proclamation. A writ of 
summons is sent to each lord of pailiament; the 
Scottish peers elect the representative peers. A 
writ is also sent to the leturning-officer of eaeli 
constituency, commanding him to hold an election, 
ami to letuvil the name of the pet son elected. In j 
counties the sheiiff acts as retuming-ollieer ; in 
Scotland he acts also for burghs within his juris- 
diction; in English boroughs this duty is commonly 
performed by the mayor. The lawful chatg&s 
incurred by the re turning- officer are borne by the 
candidates, an arrangement which is legarded 
with disfavour by those who wish to make it easy 
foi poor men to enter pailiament. 

Places represented in Parliament . — The places 
represented in the House of Commons ate counties 
and county divisions, boroughs and wards of 
boroughs, and universities. By the plan of redis- 
tribution adopted in 1884^-8.) the mote populous 
counties and boroughs are divided into districts, 
each of which elects a single member. The plau is 
fairly convenient, and will probably hold its own 
in spite of the advocates of proportional representa- 
tion. The seats allotted to the universities have 
been the cause of some controversy. In old times 
a university was a kind of borough within a 
borough ; Oxford and Cambridge obtained at an 
early date the privilege of sending burgesses to 
parliament ; Trinity College, Dublin, enjoyed a 
similar privilege, and now sends two members to 
Westminster ; London University now elects one 
member, and the four Scottish univetsities elect 
two. The electors in all these cases are the 
graduate membeis of the university. Of course 
university men, if qualified, vote also foi the places 
where they reside or have property, and this double 
representation is objected to as being inconsistent 
with democratic principles. There is also a con- 
siderable body of opinion hostile to all double 
qualifications; ‘one man one vote ’has been for 
some time a popular cry. 

Electors . — The voters entitled to take part in the 
election aie those whose names are on the register. 
Registration was introduced after the Refoim Act 
of 1832; and the present law affords much more 
satisfactory means of proving and testing claims 
to vote than the rough anti ready methods formerly 
in use. Lists of voters are made out by local 
authorities, and carefully revised, in England by 
barristers appointed for the purpose, in Scotland by 
the sheriff or his substitute in a registration court. 
The persons entitled to be placed on the register 
are male persons over twenty -one, not being peers, 
not disqualified by alienage, office, or employment, 
unsoundness of mind, conviction for crime or 
corrupt practices, or receipt of parochial relief, and 
assessing any of the property qualifications i eq aired 
y law. Before 1832 county members were elected 
in England by the freeholders assembled in the 
county court ; an act of Henry Yl. restricted the 
right of voting to those whose tenements weie of 
the yearly value of forty shillings ; in some boroughs 
the right of election belonged to a limited number 


of persons having freeholds or burgage tenement-' 
within the boroughs ; in others the inhabitants 
pay ing scot and lot voted ; in otlieis, again, the 
right was restricted to members or officers of the 
coipoiatiun. In Scotland the county qualification 
was a foi ty-sliilling land of old extent, or land not 
of old extent rated in valuation books at £400 ; in 
Edinbmgh the election was by the town-council ; 
the member for each group of royal lmiglis was 
cho'en by delegates appointed by the town-councils. 
In Galt’s novel, The Provost , there is a graphic and 
truthful description of a bnrgb election under the 
old system. The Irish borough and county fran- 
chises were modelled on the English system; on 
the passing of the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act in 1829 it was thought prudent to disfranchise 
freeholders under £10 a yeai. These old fiani-hi-es 
have been in part destiny ed and in part preserved 
by successive acts of lefonu. The statute law on 
the subject is voluminous and complicated, and 
the work of simplification is beset vv itli difficulties ; 
the opposition is always ready to suspect the party 
in power of vvliat the Americans call ‘gerryman- 
dering’ — i.e. of readjusting the electoiate to suit 
its own interests. 

The qualifications which now entitle a pel -oil to 
be registeied and to vote me classified by Sir Y’. 
Anson as follows ; (1) Property — In England free- 
hold of inheritance of foity shillings yearly value, 
freehold for life of £5 yeaiiy value, copyhold of £3 
yearly v alue, leasehold of £3 yeaiiy value held for 
a term of sixty years or nunc, leasehold of £30 
yearly value, if' held for a term of twenty yeaia or 
more, will qualify a peison to vote in counties, and 
in towns which lank as counties. In Scotland 
land or heritage of £5 yearly value, leasehold of 
£10 yearly value held for life or for fifty-seven 
years, or moie, leasehold of £50 yearly value held 
for nineteen years or more will qualify for the 
county franchise. In Ireland freehold of £5 net 
annual value, rent charge or leasehold for life of 
£20 annual value, leasehold of £10 value held for 
sixty years or more, leasehold of £20 value held 
for fourteen years or more will qualify for the 
county franchise. Special rules have been made 
to prevent the multiplication of small freeholds for 
political purposes (the process popularly known 
as ‘Faggot-voting,’ q.v.). (2) Occupation .—' The 

occupier'of land or tenements of the yearly value 
of £10 is qualified to vote in any' part of the United 
Kingdom, but the mode of ascertaining the value 
varies. In English and Scotch boroughs lesideuce 
in or within 7 miles of the lioiough is lequired ; and 
in all parts of the United Kingdom this franchise 
is made to depend on payment of rates. (3) Ilf si- 
denee . — The inhabitant occupier of a dwelling- 
house, or of any pait of a house occupied as a 
separate dwelling, is qualified; throughout the 
United Kingdom this franchise is made dependent 
on payment of rates. Lodgers occupying looms of 
the yearly value (unfurnished ) of £10 are also 
qualified. Certain rights of resident burgesses and 
freemen in English boroughs were preserved by 
the Act of 1832, and the liverymen of the City 
Companies retain the right to vote in the City of 
London. 

Candidates— Conduct of the Election— Election 
Petitions .— On receiving the writ for an election 
the retnrning-officer fixes a day to receive the 
names of candidates. Any male British subject of 
full age, not disqualified by peerage, office, convic- 
tion, Ac., may become a candidate. A candidate 
is required to" have an agent for election expenses, 
and in piomoting his candidature be is bound to 
see that no breach of the law is committed, aud 
that the total expenses are kept within the limits 
prescribed by the Coirupt Piactieen Act, I8S3 (see 
Bkibery). If moie candidates come forward than 
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there are seats to be filled, a day 1 b fixed for taking 
a poll of tins electors ; rooms or booths are fitted up 
for that purpose; each polling-place is supplied 
with a ballot, -box, voting-papers, Ac., and presided 
over l>v the roturning-ollioer or one of bis deputies. 
Thu eluctor votes by placing a cross opposite the 
name of the candidate of bis choice; bis paper is 
fidded up by himself and dropped into the box ; 
elaborate rules are made by the Pallet Act, 1.372, 
to protect the secrecy of the vote (see Ballot). 
Any material infraction of the law in conducting 
an election may be made the ground of a petition ; 
the petitioners are required to find security 
for the costs : the petition is tried by two judges, 
who decide such questions of law and fact as may 
be raised, determine whuiher the peiv>on petitioned 
against lias been duly elected or not, and report to 
fclio Speaker the result of their inquiry. If there is 
reason to believe that coriupt practices have exten- 
sively prevailed, commissioner may be appointed 
to make inquiry and report, and persons guilty of 
criminal ollences may be prosecuted. The fore- 
going rules apply to the conduct of a general 
election, and also to the conduct of an election to 
fill a vacancy in the House of Commons caused by 
death, expulsion, or acceptance of office under the 
crown, The law does not permit a member of 
parliament to resign ; if a member wishes to retire 
lie applies to the Treasury for tlio stewardship of 
the Ghiltcrn Hundreds (q.v.), and the acceptance 
of this lias the effect of vacating his seat. When 
a member accepts high political office, us a general 
rule lie vacates bis seat, and must present himself 
for re-election. 

Meeting of Parliumv.nl — Arts of Parliament.— 
When the Lords and Commons assemble at West- 
minster the Commons are directed to choose u 
Sneaker. This having been done, and the members 
or both Houses having taken tlm oath of allegiance, 
the causes for which parliament has been called 
together are declared in the King’s or Queen's 
Speech, which is read by the soveteign in person, 
or by the Lord Chancellor in the sovereign’s 
presence, or by one of the lords commissioners 
who represent the sovereign in absence. The two 
Houses are free to take up matters not laid 
before them by the crown ; business is usually 
begun in each House by reading a bill pro forma, 
in order to assert the right of free deliberation. 
Two mouthers are c, boson in each House by minis- 
ters to move and second ail address in answer to 
tlio royal speech ; in the Commons this motion 
gives rise to an aimless and discursive debate, in 
which the whole policy of the government is 
attacked by the opposition. Such are the forms 
with which tlio first session of a new parliament is 
begun. Each House may adjourn at its own dis- 
cretion from day to day and for the customary 
holidays. The session comes to an end when 
parliament is prorogued by the crown : prorogation 
puts an end to all sessional orders and to all pend- 
ing business, except impeachments, writs of error, 
and appeals to the House of Lords. The public 
acts of parliament passed in a session form one 
statute, which is divided into chapters for conveni- 
ence of reference. Thus, 1 the SO and 31 Viet, chap. 
20 ’ means the 20th chapter of the statute law made 
in a session which began in the 30th and continued 
into the 31st year of Queen Victoria’s reign — in 
other words, tlio session of 1867. Copies of the 
statutes are engrossed for preservation among tlio 
rolls of parliarhont, and printed copies are sent to 
judges and magistrates ; hut no form of publication 
is required to give validity to a statute ; all sub- 
jects are hound to take note of and obey the law. 
In applying the rules of a statute the courts are 
guided by the intention expressed in the act itself; 
they will not look at the arguments or assurances 


addressed to parliament in Ihe course of debate 
An act comes into force as soon as it receives the 
royal assent, unless some other time lias been indi 
cated in the act. Tt is a rule that no hill may be 
introduced twice in the same session ; it lias some- 
times been found necessary tn piorogue pailiaiuent 
in order that a rejected bill may be brought in 
again without delay. : 

Divisions — Committees. — A division is taken in 
either House by the voices of those present the 
Lords crying ‘Content’ or ‘Not content,’’ the 
Commons ‘Aye’ or ‘No.’ If the Speaker’s 
decision as to Lho result of the vole is challenged 
members pass out hvLo the lobbies, and are 'told' 
or counted by members appointed for that purpose. 
In case the minibus are equal, in flic Lords the 
question is decided in the negative ; in the Com- 
mons the Speaker gives a casting vote. Matters 
which cannot conveniently be dealt with in the 
House are referred to a committee of Lho whole 
House, such as has been alicady described, or to 
a select committee. Witnesses may now be ex- 
amined before committees of both Houses on oath. 
When a private bill is sent to a committee, the 
piomoters and opponents attend with their counsel 
and agenls; the inquiry put takes of a judicial 
character. Tlio expense of pioreedings before 
parliamentary committees is very great, and many 
proposals have been made to alter tlio existing 
system : a bill was before parliament in 1891 by 
which it was proposed to create a local tribunal to 
deal with Scotch private bills. In the House nf 
Commons there weio formerly four grand com- 
mittees, for religion, for grievances, for courts of 
justice, and for trade. These four were discon- 
tinued in 1832; in 1882 two standing committees 
wore appointed for the consideration of bills relat- 
ing to Jaw and courts of justice and to trade. 
These standing committees have done less to 
lighten the labours of the House than was at lust 
expected; it is found that time may be wasted by 
reopening in the House questions which have been 
already discussed at length in the committee. 

Prorogation and Dissolution. — When parliament 
lias been prorogued it may be summoned to meet 
for another session ; the new session is opened with 
a royal speech. When the government deter- 
mines to * go to tlio country ’ — i.e. to hold a general 
election, it is customary to put an end to the 
session by prorogation, and afterwards to issue a 
proclamation dissolving tlio parliament ami to give 
clii cations for the issue of now writs of summons. 
Dissolution puts an end to the House of Commons 
for the time being ; the members are no longer 
addressed by the title of M.l’., and tlio Speaker 
becomes an ordinary commoner. The law directs 
that not move than three years shall elapse between 
the dissolution of a parliament and the calling 
of a new one ; but, inasmuch as the Commons will 
not vote more than an annual supply of money, it 
is absolutely necessary that (.boro should be at least 
one Hossiouof parliament in each year. No parlia- 
ment may endure for more than seven years from 
the time when it is first summoned to meet. Tri- 
ennial parliaments were established by a law of 
1641 ; in the same year the Long Parliament got 
the king to agree to a bill depriving him of the 
right to dissolve that parliament without its own 
consent ; the Triennial Act was repealed after 
the restoration of Charles IT., anil re-enacted 
in 1694. The period of seven years was 
fixed, instead of tliroo yoavs, by the Septennial 
Act, passed on the accession of George I. (1714), 
at a time when the government desired to avoid 
the changes of popular opinion produced _ by 
frequent general elections. The act is praised 
by some critics and attacked by others, because 
it makes members more independent of the 
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electors than they would he if they vveie constantly 
looking forward to an election. 

‘ Oinnipotenrc ’ of Parliament . — In foreign coun- 
tries and in the British colonies the legislature is a 
limited hotly, which exercises the powers conferred 
upon it by a written constitution ; its acts aie void 
if they exceed its power.'. An act of the congress 
of the United States, for example, may he set aside 
by a couit of law if it is beyond the constitutional 
competence of congress. No British couit can set 
aside an act of parliament on any such ground, for 
parliament defines its own powers and is not bound 
by any written constitution. In the words of Sir 
Edward Coke, the power of parliament ‘is so tran- 
scendent and absolute that it cannot he confined, 
either for causes or persons, within any hounds.’ 
The other legislative authorities of the empire act 
within the limits laid down for them by parliament. 
If a colonial government, for instance, wishes to 
deal with some matter outside the colony, it must, 
as a general rule, obtain an act of pailiament for 
the purpose ; a colonial legislature lias an authority 
which is plenary as to causes and persons, but 
limited as to territorial area. The Septennial Act, 
cited above, illustrates what is meant by the omni- 
potence of parliament. A House of” Commons, 
elected for three years under the Act of 1694, con- 
curred in prolonging its own mandate to a period 
of seven years ; and its action was perfectly legal 
and constitutional. Whether we should gain or 
lose by bringing the powers of parliament within 
legal hounds, it is not easy to decide. 

Petitions to Parliament . — Petitions may he ad- 
dressed to either House of Parliament by British 
subjects and persons resident in the British domin- 
ions ; a petition must he presented liy a member of ; 
the House to which it is addressed, except petitions ■ 


fiom the coiporation of London, which are presented 
by the slid ill's of London at the bar. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin has also been allowed to piesent a 
petition, and the 'ame privilege would probably he 
conceded to the Lord Provost of Edinbuigli. It was 
formeilv not unusual for the member presenting a 
petition to make a speech, hut the standing orders 
of the Commons now fmbul this, to he done. There 
is a committee on public petition-, which reports 
twice a week dining the 'C'sion. 

Parliamentary llcturm . — Each Hon-e may obtain 
information from the executive depaitments by *4 
asking for letnrns and paper-. In dealing with a 
subordinate department, or a department cieated 
and regulated bv statute, either House may order 
letuins ; if the department is that of a high officer 
of state, or if the matter imputed of concerns the 
sovereign’s pierogative, it is usual to move a humble 
addic", praying that the documents required may 
be fumi'hod. Neither House will order a letum 
regai ding the pioeeeding' of the other; but the 
member-, of one Hmi'p have seldom any difficulty 
in obtaining papers punted for the use of the other. 
No return may lie order ed from priv ate persons and 
associations, unless under the provisions of an act of 
pailiament. Confidential documents (e.g. cabinet 
meiiioianda, or opinions of the law oliiceis of the 
crown) are never laid on the table in either House, 
unlc", for special reasons the government thinks it 
desirable. 

Constituencies . — 1 The following table shows the 
number of member- sent to the House of Commons 
by constituencies of the United Kingdom; the 
names of the electoral divisions of a county or 
borough not being generally specified when they 
are all simply taken from the points of the com- 
pass, north, north-east, central, &c. 


Counties. 
Bedford, 2. 
Biggleswade. 
Luton. 

Berks, 3. 
Abingdon. 
Newbury. 
■Wokingham. 
Buckingham, 3. 
Buckingham. 
Aylesbury. 
Wycombe. 
Cambridge, 3. 
Wisbech. 
Chesterton. 
Newmarket 
Cheshire, 8. 
Wirr.il. 
Edrlisbury, 
Macclesfield. 
Crewe. 

North wich. 
Altrincham. 
Hyde. 
Kmibsford. 
Cornwall, 6. 

St Ives. 

Camborne. 

Truro. 

St Austell. 
Bodmin. 
Launceston. 
Cumberland, 4. 
Eskdale. 
Penrith. 
Cockermouth. 
Egieinonfc. 
Derby, 7. 

High Peak. 
North-east. 
Chesterfield. 
West. 

Mid. 

Ilkeston. 

South. 

Devon, 8. 
Honlton. 
Tiverton. 


Devon —emit hi ved. 

Huntingdon, 2. 

Middlesex— contmut 1. 

South Molton. 

Huntingdon. 

Tottenham. 

Barnstaple. 

Ramsey. 

Hornsby. 

Tavistock. 

Kent, 6. 

Harrow, 

Totues. 

Seven oaks. 

Ealing. 

Torquay. 

Darttord. 

Brentford. 

Ashburton. 

Tunbridge. 

Ua budge. 

Dui ifct, 4. 

Medway. 

Momnoutli, 3. 

North. 

Fa\ ersliain. 

North. 

East. 

Ashford. 

West. 

South. 

St Augustine's 

South. 

West 

Than et 

Norfolk, 0. 

Durham, S. 

Lancashire, 23. 

North-west. 

J arrow 7 . 

North Lonsdale. 

South-west. 

Hougliton-le-Spring. 

Lahra«tt r. 

North. 

Chestcr-le-Stieet. 

Blackpi iol. 

East. 

North-west 

Charley. 

Mid. 

Mid. 

Dam en. 

South. 

Smith -east. 

Clitlieroe. 

Northampton, 4. 

Bishop Auckland. 

Accrington. 

North. 

Barnard Castle. 

Rassendale. 

Eait. 

E>sex, S. 

Westhougliton. 

Mid. 

Walthamstow. 

Hey wood. 

South. 

Rom fold. 

Middleton. 

Northumberland, 4. 

Eppmg 

lUdcliffc. 

Wansbeek. 

Saffron Walden. 

Eccle3. 

Tyneside. 

Harwich. 

Stretfurd. 

Hexham. 

Maldon. 

Gorton. 

Berwick-! m-Tweed. 

Chelmsfi »rd. 

Prestwich. 

Nottingham, 4. 

South-east. 

Southport. 

Bas&etlaw. 

Gloucester, 5. 

Qrmskirk. 

Newark. 

Stroud. 

Bootle. 

Rush cl life. 

Tewkesbury. 

Whines. 

Mansfield. 

Cirencester. 

Newton. 

Oxford, 3 

Dean. 

luce. 

Banbuiy. 

Thombnry. 

Leigh. 

Woodstock. 

Ilflnts, C. 

Leicester, 1. 

Henley. 

Basingstoke. 

Melton, 

Rutland, 1. 

Andover. 

Loughborough. 

Shropshire, 4. 

Peterslield. 

Bosw orth. 

Oswestry. 

Fareham. 

Harborouglu 

Newpurt 

New Forest, 

Lincoln, 7. 

Wellington. 

Isle of Wight. 

Gainsborough. 

Ludlow. 

Hereford, 2. 

Brigs. 

Somerset, 7. 

Leominster. 

Louth. 

North. 

Ross. 

Horncastle. 

Wells. 

Hertford, 4. 

Sleaford. 

Frnme. 

Hitchin. 

Stamford. 

East. 

Hertford. 

Spalding. 

South. 

St Albans. 

Middlesex, 7. 

Bridgwater. 

Watford. 

Enfield. 

Wellington. 


Stafford, 7. 

Lock. 

Burton. 

Wot. 

Nui th-west. 
Lichfield. 
KmgswmforJ. 
IT.ind«worth. 
Suffolk, 5. 

Low esti ft. 

E 5 e. 

Stow market 

Sudbury. 

Woodbudge. 

Surrey, G. 

Chertsey. 

Guildford. 

Reigatc. 

Ep&om. 

Kingston. 

Wiiu bird era. 

Sussex, (5. 

Horsham. 

Chichester. 

Grinstead. 

Lewes. 

Eastbourne. 

Rje. 

Warwick, 4. 

Tnmw orth. 
Nuneaton. 

Strat foid-on- Avon. 
Rugby. 

Westmorland, 2, 
Appleby. 

Kendal. 

Wilts. 5. 

Crieklade. 

Chippenham. 

Westbury. 

Devizes. 

Wilton. 

Worcester, 5. 

Be w cl ley. 

Evesham. 

Droit wich. 

North. 

East. 

Yorkshire, 26 
Thirsk and Mai ton. 
Richmond. 
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Yovkahlvc*— coat LiuiLi?. 
Cleveland, 

Whitby. 

IloldCl 110H8. 

31 nek rose. 

Ilmulcii shire. 

Slit ploii, 

Koighluy. 

Shipley. 

Htuvorby. 

El] ami. 

Morlcjy. 

Novnmuton. 

Colne Valley, 
Holmlliih, 

Burmtloy, 

ILil lam shire. 
Rotherham. 

Dm leas Lor. 

Rmon, 

OLlcy. 

Uarkslou Asli. 
CLgoUlerim. 

PiidKvy, 

Span Valley* 

Bl) HOUGHS. 
AsltLoii-nmltT-Lymj. 
Aston Mmiut. 
Rivmnv-hi-FurnoBB. 
Halli, 9. 

Ili'fl lut'd. 

Birkenhead. 

Birin irigluun, 7. 
Kdglnwlim. 

West. 

(Jim tml. 

North. 

East. 

Hmdesloy. 

South. 

Blackburn, 2. 

Holton, 2 . 

Host on. 

BmiUmd, 3. 

Hi Ii^lif on, 2. 

Bristol, 4. 

Bmnley. 

Bury. 

.Bury Hi Edmunds. 
Ciimhi idgn, 
Canievbmy, 

Carlisle, 

Chut ham. 

CJlU'l I I'lllllLlll, 

Chester. 

Chi 1st church, 
Colchester. 

Coventry. 

I hu 1 lngl on, 

Derby, 2. 

Devon port, 2. 
Dewsbury. 

Dover. 

Duilley. 

Durham, 

Exeter, 

Falmouth and Pcnryn. 
Gateshead, 

GhmeeHlor. 

Gumtham. 

Gravesend. 

Giimsby (Grout). 
Halifax, 2. 

Hanley. 

TIar Lie pool, 

HaslingN. 

I I ere foul. 
Huddersfield. 

Hull, 3. 
llytlui. 

Iimvlch, 2. 
Kidderminster. 

Leeds, C. 

Leleesler, 2. 

Lincoln. 

Liverpool, 0. 

Kiudale. 

IValton. 

Eveiton, 


Livv*r|K«d— ooiituwinl. 
West Dei by. 

Scotland 

Exchange. 

Abercromby. 

East. Toxteth. 

West Toxtotli. 

London & Metropolitan ! 
Boroughs, (12. 

City, 2. 

3 3a tier sen. 

Beth mil Gieen, 2. 
Camberwell, 3 
Chelsea 
ciaplmm. 

Cioydou. 

Depthml. 

Flnfibuvy, 3. 

Eu 111 am. 

Greenwich. 

Ilaeknry, 3. 

Hummei smith. 

Damps trail. 

Islington, 4 
Kensington, 2. 
Lambeth, 4. 

Lewi sham, 

Maryleboue, 2. 
Newington, 2. 

Budding ton, 2. 

St Ocoige. 

Si Panel its, t. 

Klimcdi It'll, 2. 
Southwark, 3. 
fitrnnd. 

Tower Hamlets, 7. 
WandHwmlli, 

West Ham, 2. 
Westminster, 
Woolwich. 

Lynn UegH. 

Maidstone 
Manchester, (I. 

Mfddlesl Hough. 
Monmouth district. 

Mm pelti 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne^. 
Nnwcftstle-umlei •Lyme. 
Noitlianipion, 2. 
Noiwlcli, 2 
Nottingham, 3. 

Oldham, 2, 

Oxtoid. 

Pel ei borough. 

Plymouth, 2 
Pontefract, 

Portsmouth, 2, 

Pi cm ton, 2, 

Reading. 

Rochdale. 

Roche slur. 

Ht Helen's. 

Hal fnid, 3. 

Hallabui y 
Hem borough. 

HI le Meld, 6. 

AlteiclidV. 

Bilgli table. 

Central. 

Ilullam, 

Ecclesall. 

Shields (South). 
.Shrewsbury. 
Southampton, 2. 

Stafford. 

Stalyln idgo. 

Stock pin L, 2. 

Stock ton. 

Stoko-npou -Trent . 
Humlei land, 2. 

Taunton. 

Tyneinoii tli & N. Shields. 
Wukoth'ld, 

Walsall. 

Warrington 

Warwick LcauUngtou, 
Wednesbury. 

Went Bromwich. 
Whitehaven. 

Wigan. 


Winchester. 

Windsor, 

Wolverhampton, 8. 
Woiecbter. 
YaumniLh (Great). 
Yolk, 2. 

Universities. 
Cambridge, 2. 
London. 

Oxtoid, 2. 


Count i ca. 
Anglesey. 

Huron 
Paid igan. 

Cammithen, 2. 
Carnarvon, 2 
Billon 
Ai foil. 

Denbigh, 2. 

Flint. 

Glamorgan, 5. 
liiiat. 

Rhondda. 

Gower 

Mid. 

South. 

Merioneth. 

Montgomeiy. 

Pembroke. 

lludnor. 

Bottom ms. 

Cm dill' distrust.* 

(Jan ii.ti then h 
{'. imarvon n 
Denbigh it 

Flint tr 

Merlhyr-Tydvd, 2. 
Monigomeiy district. 
Pembroke n 

Swansea n 2 

* flmi ru Helen Cauiuh, 
rr.it/r, Ac 


SCOTLAND. 
Counties 
A berdeen, 2 
Argyll. 

Ayishho, 2. 

Han II. 
ller wick. 

Buie. 

Caithness. 

Cl lekumunau & Kinross 
Dumbarton. 

Dimitries. 

Edinburgh. 

Elgin ami Nairn. 

File, 2. 

Forfar. 

Haddington. 

Inverness. 

Klncmdine. 

Kirkoiulbi iglit. 

Lanark, (5, 

Govan. 

Partick. 

North -east. 

Noi 111- west. 

Mid. 

South. 

Linlithgow. 

Orkney ami Shetland. 
Peebles ami Selkiik. 
Perlh, 2. 

Renfrew, 2. 

Ross and Cromarty. 
Roxburgh. 

Stirling. 

Sutherland, 

Wigtown. 


Boroughs. 
Aboidecn, 2. 

Ayr Burghs. 

Ayr. 

Campbeltown. 
Inveiaiay. 
li vine, 

Obiin. 

Dumfries Buiglis, 
Dumfries. 

Annan. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Loehmabon. 

Saiiijulinr. 

D undue, 2. 

Edinburgh, 4. 

Elgin Burghs, 

Elgin. 

Danfl. 

Cullen 

Inverurie. 

Knit ore. 

Beteihead. 

Fill Id i k Burghs. 

Fallen k. 

Audi le 
Hamilton. 

Lanark. 

Linlithgow. 
Glasgow, 7. 

Bi idgeton. 
Cainiaehie. 

SI, Rollox. 

Central. 

College 
Tnidesion. 
Bhicltlrmrs and 
Hutcheson limn, 
Greenock. 

11. t wick Buiglis. 
ll.Lwiek. 

Galashiels. 

Selkirk. 

Inverness Bnvghs. 
Inverness. 

Forres. 

Foil rose. 

Nairn. 

Kil iimi nock Duighs, 
Kilinanioek 
Dumbarton. 

Port Glasgow. 
Renfrew. 
Hutheigleii. 
Knkeuldy Burghs. 
Kirkcaldy. 
Burntisland. 
Dysait. 

Kiiigliorii. 

Leith Buiglis. 

Lmlh 

Musselburgh. 
Portobello, 
Montrose Burghs. 
Mon Dose. 
Arbroath. 

Biccluu. 

Forfar. 

Bervlo. 

Paisley. 

Perth. 

8L Andrews Burghs. 
St Andrews. 

Easter Anstnif her. 
Wo-slci AimtiTithur. 
Crall. 

On i Mir. 

Kilminy. 
Piltemvemu. 
Stirling Burghs. 
Stirling. 

CulrosH, 

Dun fern ili no. 
Invorkeithing. 
Queens ferry. 

Wick Burghs. 

Wick. 

Cromarty. 

Dingwall. 


Wick Buvgha— conBa'd, 
Dornoch. 

Iviilcwall. 

Tain. 

Universities. 
Billin'. and St Andrews. 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. 


Co UN IIES. 
Antrim, 4. 

Aniiagh, 3. 

Carlow. 

Cavan, 2. 

Cline, 2, 

Cork, 7. 

Donegal, 4. 

Down, 4. 

Dublin, 2. 
Fermanagh, 2. 
Galway, 4. 

Kony, 4. 

| Kildare, 2. 

Kilkenny, 2. 

, King's County, 2. 
Leitrim. 2. 

Limerick, 2 
I Londonderry, 2. 
Lough ml, 2. 

I Louth, 2. 

Mayo, 4. 

Meath, 2. 

Monaghan, 2. 

Queen's County, 2. 
Roscommon, 2. 

Hligo, 2. 

Tipperary, 1. 

Tynme, 4. 

Waterfoul, 2. 
Weshnenl.h, 2. 
Wexford, 2. 

Wicklow, 2. 

Ihmouaus. 
Belfast, 4. 

Cork, 2. 

Dublin, 4. 

College Green. 
Dublin Unvbouv. 

HI, Htephen’a Green, 
Ht Patrick’s. 

Onl way, 

Kilkenny. 

Limerick. 

Limdondeiry. 

Nevvry. 

Waterford. 

University. 
Dublin, 2. 


England — 

Comities — 233 
Boiouglis,, . .227 >406 
Universities.. 0 J 
Wales— 

Counties 10 \ qq 

Boroughs — 11) 

Ht’OTLAND— 

CounUua .... 30 
Boiouglis, . . . 31 V 72 
Universities.. 2 J 
IllEl.AND — 

Counties 

Boroughs .... 16 r 103 
University.,. 2l 


I Grand total for — — 

United Kingdom.. 670 


For the history of parliament, sou the constitutional 
histories of Stubbs, Hallam, and May ; for its laws and 
customs, May’s Parliam eniary Practice^ An -.on’s Lav' 
and Custom of the Constitution, and Lucy’s Handbook 
of Parliamentary Procedure ,* for its relations with 
tho executive, see especially Todd’s Parliamentary Govern - 
incut in Lhvjland. Tho details of oloctoral law will bo 


found in tho works of Rogers (England ), Badcnach Nicol- 
son (Scotland), and W. II. Mann (Ireland). Information 
as to the persons now entitled to sit in bhe two Houses, 
and as to the constituencies represented in the House ot 
Commons, will bo found in Hod’s Parliamentary Gotii- 
nan ion, BarMiolomuw’s Election Handbook since loof 
(1880), air C. E. Adam’s Political State of Scotland in 
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178S (Edin. 1S87), anil the almanacs; besides tlxe articles 
in this work on 

Appeal. Edward I. Reform. 

Ballot. England \ Iliat. of Reporting. 

Bubery. Gov eminent. Representation. 

Cabinet. Hansard. 8u\ereign. 

Chartism. Impeachment. Taxation. 

Commissions. Montfuit. Tieasnrj 

Congress. Nobility. Westminster. 

Cromwell. Petitions. Witeiia^eiuotc. 

Parma, a, town of Italy, formerly the capital 
of the duchy of Parma, is situated on the ancient 
Via Emilia, ami on the river Parma, 121 miles S. 
from the I’o, and by rail 56 miles NIV. of Bologna 
and 70 SE. of Milan. The town is surrounded by 
walls and lias a citadel (1591); the streets are 
straight and wide. Of the sixty or mine dim dies 
the chief is the cathedral (1059-71), built mostly in 
the Lombardo- Romanesque .style, with frescoes by 
Correggio. Other notable edifices are the baptis- 
tery, one of the most splendid in Italy, begun in 
1196 and completed in 1261 ; the chinch of Madonna 
della Slecoata (1521-39), containing ‘Moses break- 
ing the Tables of the Law ’ and other paintings by 
Parmigiano, anil the tombs of the F’nrnese dukes ; 
the church of St John the Evangelist (1510), with 
frescoes liy Coueggio ; the ducal palace, containing 
art-galleries ( Correggio’s works), a library (214,000 
vols. and 4500 MSS., including many incunabula 
and lare works), the archives, Xe. ; and numerous 
other palaces, public and private. There me also 
a nniveisity (1599), with nearly iifty teachers 
and more than two hundred .students, a music 
scliuol, a museum of antiquities, &c. The principal 
industrial products are pianofortes, silks, cast-iron 
wares, woollens, earthenware, paper, soap, &e. 
There are cattle, coin, and silk markets. Pop. 
(1881)44,492. Founded hv the Etruscans, Parma 
became a Homan colony in 183 n.c. After the fall 
of the western empire it was known as C'hrysopolis 
(Gold Town). A stout opponent of the emperors, 
it was besieged and taken l\v Frederick II. in 1245, I 
and again invested, but without success, in 1248. 
It then belonged successively to the homes of 
Correggio, Este, Visconti, and in 1511 to the pope. 
—The province has an area of 1278 sq. nr., and 
(1889) a pop. of 2S5,790. 

Formerly Parma was the name of a sovereign 
duchy of Italy, lying between the Apennines and the 
Po, touching Sardinia (Piedmont) on the west and 
Modena on the east. It compr ised the two duclries 
of Purina arid Piacenza, and had an area of 2377 
sq. in. (see geography under Italy ). The territories 
of the cities of Parma and Piacenza fell into the 
hands of the pope ill 1511. Pope Paul III. of the 
house of Farnese (q.v. ) incorporated them (1545J as 
a duchy for liis natural son Piev-Lnigi, the grand- 
father of the celebrated Alessandro Farnese, regent 
of the Low Countries. On the extinction of the 
male line of Farnese in 1731 the duchy passed to 
Don Carlos of Spain, but was transferred to Austria 
four yearn later. In 1748 it was restored, along 
with Guastalla, to the Spanish Bourbons. In 1790 it 
was seized Ijv the French, in 1802 incorporated with 
France, and’in 1814 was granted to the ex-empress 
Maria Louisa. On her death in 1847 it passed to tile. 
Jhrarhon Duke of Lucca. From ibis time until the 
incorporation with the kingdom of Italy in I860 
the duchy was in a most unsettled condition : tire 
people were strongly revolutionary in feeling, and 
desired a union with Sardinia; lmt the rulers weie 
reactionary and, supported by Austria, successfully 
beat down all attempts at revolution until after the 
battle of Magenta, when the Austrian troops with- 
drew and the regent for the youthful duke fled. 

Parmenides, a Greek philosopher of Elea 
( Vdia ), in Lucauia, and in the opinion oE the 
ancients the greatest member of the Eleatic School 
(q.v,), flourished about the middle of the 5th cen- 


trin' n.r. Nothing F known uith tei t.iinri regard- 
ing hi- life, hut Plato tells u- lie vi-ited Athens in 
his old age together uith hi- pupil 7m no. and con- 
versed with Son ate.-, then quite a youth— an ana- 
chronism most pmli, sidy intended to account for the 
influence which the philosophy of Parmpnidi- un- 
doubtedly exercised on that of Socrates and Plato 
themselves. Parmenides, like his master Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon, sometimes regarded as theth-t 
of the Eleatic-, expounded lii- philosophy in verse 
— his only uoik being a didactic poem Oh Xature. 
The extant remain- have been rendered into Eng- 
lish hexameter- by Thomas Dai id-on (Juitnui/ if 
Spen'lntire PkilosujJiy, St Louis, 1870), and para- 
phrased in English prose by IV. L. Courtney 
(Studies in Philosophy , 1Ss 2). The leading design 
of this poem is to demonstrate the reality of 
Absolute Being, the ium-exi-tence of which Par- 
menides declares to he inconceivable, hut the 
nature of which, on the other hand, lie admits to 
he equally ineonceii able, inasmuch as it is dis 
soeiateil from every limitation nrrdei which man 
think-. The permanent unity of the uni't-i-e is 
thus the ultimate object of knowledge. Par- 
menides is not a theologist in speculation, seeking 
rather to identify his Absolute Being with Thought 
than with Dcitjj. 

The best edition of hi- fragment- i- in S. Kars-ten's 
PhilD'O/ihuTitiii (jnitvnun Pilit/Hhe (Ainst ltsl'i). See 
al-o the histories of philosophy of Brandis, Erdmann, 
Schw-gler. I't-ln i wee, and Zeller. 

Parmigiano, m I’armiuiamxo, the nickname 
of Girolamo Fuaxtusco Maria M azzijla, painter 
of the Lombard school, ami the most distinguished 
of those wiio followed the style of Correggio, was 
born at Parma, lltli January 1504. He began to 
paint when little more than fourteen years of age. 
in 1523 he went to Rome, and was favourably 
noticed and employed liy Clement VII. IVlien 
that city was .stormed by the imperialists under 
Constable Bourbon in 1527 Parmigwim sat calmly 
at win k on lii- picture oi 'The Vision of St Jerome' 
(now in the National Gallery, London }, ami wa- 
protected from the soldier- w ho lnii-t in upon him 
by their leader. -After this event he left Koine for 
Bologna, where lie painted various, works, includ- 
ing a celebrated altarpiece, the ‘Madonna and 
Child,’ and returned to l’arma in 1531. Having 
engaged to execute a series of frescoes in the 
church of if. Maria Steecata, and haring got pay- 
ment in advance, lie delayed so long with the work 
that he was thrown into prison for breach of eon- 
tract, and on being released fled to Ca-al Magginre, 
in the tenitory of Cremona, where be died on 24th 
August 1540.' His best-known picture is ‘Cupid 
shaping a Bow ;’ he painted portraits too, as of 
Charles Y„ Amerigo Vespucci, and hini-elf. 

Parnaliyba, a river of Brazil, rises in the 
Serra Mangabeiras, about 9' S. hit., and through- 
out its course (650 miles) forms the boundary 
between the state- of Marnnhao anil Piauhy. It 
enters the Atlantic liy six mouths. The stream is 
swift, hut navigable by boats for neaily 350 miles. 
On the east hank, 14 miles from its mouth, is the 
unhealthy town of Parnaliyba, with a considerable 
trade. Pop. 8900. See also I’AR \xa. 

Parnassus, a mountain in Pliocis, regarded 
by the ancient Greeks as the cential point of the 
earth. On its southern slope lay Delphi (q.v.), 
the seat of the famous oracle, and the fountain oi 
Casta! i a (q.v.). The highest peak (S030 feet) was 
the scene of the orgies of the worship of Dionysus 
(Bacchus); all the rest of the mountain was sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses, whence poets were said 
to ‘ climb Pavna-sus,’ a phrase still thus employed. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, Irish politician, 
was horn at Avondale, in County Ilicklow, June 
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28, 184-0. Him father belonged to an old Cheshire 
family, which pm chased an estate in Ireland under 
Charles II., and from which had spuing Thomas 
Painull the poet and fc)ir Henry Ihookc Parnell, 
created Baion Congletonin 1841. 11 is great-grand- 

father was that Sir John Parnell who was long Clian- 
eellor of the Irish Exchequer, and an active stip- 
lortor of Grattan in his struggle agaiust the Union; 
lift grandfather, William Parnell, sat for County 
Wicklow, and published in 1819 a foolish political 
novel, anything lmtliisli in sentiment; his mother, 
Delia Tudor Stewart, was daughtei of Admiral 
Charles Stewart of the United States navy. He 
was educated at Yeovil and elsewhere in England 
under private masters, and was for some time a 
member of Magdalene College, Cambridge, hut 
look no degree. In 1874 lie became High Shorin' 
of County Wicklow ; next year he contested County 
Dublin without success, lmt in Apiil 1,875 was 
returned as an avowed Home Ruler for County 
Meatli. lie attached himself to Joseph Uiggar, the 
member for Cavan, who was the first to discover the 
value of deliberate obstruction in parliamentary 
tactics, and during 1877 and 1878 ho gained great 
pnpnlaiity in Ireland by his audacity in the use 
of the new engine. There wore many scenes of 
violence and excitement, and Lire irerv horror of 
all-night sittings became familiar to the House 
of Commons. Throughout the struggle Parnell 
showed equal audacity and coolness, and acquired 
a masterly knowledge of parliamentary tonus. 
Mr Bull, tire Irish leader, disapproved of this 
development of the untiim or distinctive policy, 
hut his inilrtouce quickly gave way before Parnell’s, 
and in May 1879 he died. The year before Parnell 
had been elected president of the English Homo 
little Association. Ho now threw himself with 
energy info agrarian agitation, gave it its watch- 
word— ‘ Keep a firm grip of your homesteads ’ — 
at Westport in June, and in October was elected 
president of the Irish National Land League, which 
had been founded by Michael Havitf. Mr Parnell 
next visited the United States to raise funds for 
the cause, was allowed like Lafayotto and Kossuth 
to address congress itself, aud carried homo £70,00(1. 
At the general election of 1880 he was returned for 
the counties of Meath and Mayo and for the city 
of Cork, and chose to sit for' the last, fie was 
now formally elected chairman rtf the Trish parlia- 
mentary parly by twenty-three votes over eighteen 
for Mr Hhaw. Meantime the agrarian agitation 
grew, and in a speech at Ennis, September 11), 
1880, he formulated the method of boycot- 
ting as an engine for punishing an unpopular 
individual. Mr Gladstone's government now came 
to the conclusion that the objects of the Land 
League were contrary to the law, and in December 
put Parnell and several other members of the 
executive on trial, but the jury finally failed to 
agree. Next session the government brought in 
a Coercion Bill, which Mr Parnell opposed 
vigorously. In the course of tire struggle lie was 
ejected from the House, after a stormy scene, 
together with thirty-four of his followers, February 
8, 1881. Mr Gladstone next carried his famous 
Land Bill, hut this Parnell refused to accept as a 
final settlement until tiro result of certain test cases 
before the new Land Court was seen. On the 13th 
October Mr Gladstone sent him to Kilmainlmm 
gaol, and there he lay till released on May 2, 1882, 
after some private negotiations with the govern- 
ment conducted through the medium of Captain 
O’Shea. Mr Forster resigned the Irish secretary- 
ship in consequence of the release, and next followed 
the terrible tragedy of Phoenix Park, of which Par- 
nell in Iris place in the House of Commons expressed 
his detestation. The Crimea Act was now hurried 
through parliament in spite of the strenuous oppo- 


sition of the Irish party. Already the Land League 
had been proclaimed as an illegal association after 
Iho issue of the ‘No Rent’ manifesto, hut early 
in 1884 the Nationalists succeeded in revivin'' it 
under ihe name of the National League, and Mr 
Parnell was elected its president. The year hefme 
the sum of £35,000, mostly raised in America, had 
been presented to hint liy his admirers. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to make terms with the Con- 
servatives, in the course of which he had a famous 
interview with Lord Carnarvon, the viceroy, Pai- 
ned flung his vote— now eighty-six strong since the 
lowering of the franchise — into the Liberal scale 
and so brought about the fall of the short-lived first 
Salisbury government. Mr Parnell nominated the 
greater number of Nationalist candidates for the 
Irish constituencies, and the firm hand with which 
he controlled his party was seen in the prompt!- 
tnde with which ho crushed a revolt of Ifealy and 
Biggar against his nomination of Captain O’Shea 
for Galway. 

Mr Gladstone’s views on the question of Home 
Rule had by this time undergone a complete 
change, and accordingly lie introduced a Home 
Rule Bill, which was defeated owing to the defection 
of a large number of Liberal members headed hy 
Lord Harlington and Mr Chamberlain. The con- 
sequent appeal to Ihe country (July 18SG) gave 
Lord Salisbury a Unionist majority of over a 
hundred votes, and threw Parnell into a close 
alliance with Mr Gladstone and the portion of the 
Liberal party that adhered to him. It was at this 
period that the Times newspaper published its 
scries of articles entitled 1 Pavnellism and. Grime’ — 
a tremendous imliclmenl against the chief Nation- 
alist loaders, the most startling point in which was 
a series of letters published in fac-simile, one, signed 
hy Parnell, expressing approval of Mr Burke’s 
murder. The public excitement occasioned led to 
tiro appointment of a .Special Commission to inquire 
into the whole matter. After nil elaborate trial 
(.extending to 128 days, and closing November 22, 
1889), the most sensational oveul in which was the 
breakdown under cross-examination, and ihe flight 
and suicide at Madrid, of l’igott, the wretched Irish- 
man who lmd imposed upon (.lie Times with forgeries, 
Mr Parnell was formally cleared of the charge of 
having been personally guilty of organising outrages, 
lmt his party wore declared to have been guilty 
of incitements to intimidation, out of which had 
grown crimes which they had failed to denounce. 
Parnell now raised an action against the Times, 
which was quickly compromised hy a payment of 
£5000. The ‘ uncrowned king’ of Ireland had now 
reached the summit of liis power — the height of 
the wave was marked hy tiro presentation of the 
freedom of Edinburgh, July 30, 1889, and the 
banquet given him on his forty- fourth birthday. 
But his fall in public esteem was quickly to follow. 
A few months later his frequent mysterious 
absences from his parliamentary duties weie ex- 
plained hy his appearance, of rather his non- 
appearance, as co-respondent in a disgraceful 
divorce ease brought hy Captain O’Shea against 
his wife. After formal evidence was led hy the 
petitioner, the usual decree was granted with costs 
against Parnell (November 17, 1890). The Glad- 
stonian party in England now demanded his 
retirement from the leadership of the cause, 
and Mr Gladstone informed the Irish members 
that they must make their choice between 
Parnell and himself. They met and reappointed 
him their chairman, oxpecting, as the majority 
explained later, that after this recognition of his 
past services ho would voluntarily retire at least 
for a time. But they had not calculated upon the 
characteristic obstinacy of Iris nature, and quickly 
found that their loader had no mind to ell'ace him- 
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self for Ills country’s good. After some days of 
profitless and heated mangling the majority ended 
the discussion by leaving the loom and electing 
Justin M'G’aitliy as their chairman. Parnell, with 
the shatteied lemnants of his party, now caiiied the 
wai/ute into Ireland, wlieie, despite the loml shout- 
ing of Sunday mobs and his endless egotistical 
liatangnes, his condemnation hy the Iii-h bishops 
and the emphatic defeat of his nominees for North 
Kilkenny and North Sligo showed that a huge 
number of his fellow-countijiuen sinned the judg- 
ment of his conduct pi ommneed hy Mi Gladstone 
and almost the entire Home Rule pai tv in England 
and Scotland. The city of Eilinhm gh unanimously 
eia.sed his name finm its bmgess-ioll, and Davitt, 
Healy, Sexton, and othem of liis quondam followers 
tiavei'aed Iieland, explaining that the collapse of 
the Home Rule combination was the effect of the 
peisonal ambition of its disci edited and disciowned 
leader. 

A good account of Parnell's eailier career will he fuund 
in T. P. O'Connor’s Purnell jUoreiiun t (1S8G). See also 
Justin H. IX’Carthy, England under Gladstone (1834). 

Pavnell, 1 L’HOMAS, a minor Queen Anne poet, j 
horn in Dublin in 1G79, son of a commonwealth’s 
man who at the Restoration left Congleton in 
Cheshire for Ireland. He had his education at 
Tiinitv College, took orders, and in 1705 received i 
the aichdeaconry of Clogher, later a pieheml fiom 
Aicliliishop King anil the vicaiage of Finglftss. 1 
The head of an Englisli family settled in Ireland, 
with property both in that country and in Cheshire, j 
he spent most of his time in London, where his wit 
piocured him the friendship of Hailey, Swift, and 
Pope, and opened to him the Hciiblems Club. Dr 
Johnson tells us that his well-timed change of 
politics coincided with the ejection of the Whigs 
m the end of Queen Anne’s reign. After his wife’s 
death lie took to drinking, and died at Chester, 
July 1717, while on liis way to Ireland. Next year 
Pope published a selection of his poems, mostly 
translations or adaptations, with the merit at 
least of being ever smooth and easy in versifi- 
cation. The best known of his poems is the 
Hermit , a polished and harmonious poem, based 
upon a tale in the Gcsta Jtoinununim. Still hettei 
as poetry, however, are the two remarkable odes, 
the Xight-jiiece and the Hymn to Contentment. 
See the admirable Life hy Goldsmith, reprinted in 
the Globe edition of Goldsmith’s woiks (1831). 

Parody, a burlesque and consciously exag- 
gerated imitation of a serious poem, the woids of 
which should strike the ear with the very echo of 
the original. So to parody a writer is obviously tu 
pay a compliment to his popularity, and at the 
outset we may admit the truth of Shaftesbury’s 
paradox that ‘a subject which will not hear laillery 
is suspicious,’ provided it he not taken to mean 
that ridicule is to he the test of truth. The making 
of parodies is a harmless amusement, and moreover 
they may he an effective means of exposing weak- 
ness and affectation ; hut it must never be for- 
gotten that, as there are, says Bacon, certain things 
to be privileged from jest, so there is a region of 
poetry into which this form of imitation may not 
enter” And, apart altogether from their subject, 
there are some poems so unapproachably beautiful 
in mere form and melody that to attempt a parody 
is a sin. Yet there are fools of such obliquity of 
vision and darkened understanding that they will 
rush in to tread even npon holy giound and try 
to wring a jest out of anything. For example, 
Sir Charles Hanbuiy Wifliams’ Old England's 
Te Deam is a form or merriment altogether to phe 
disallowed, as aie also the block Litanies and Visi- 
tations of Sick Parliaments of Puritan times, and 
those three indifferent performances of Hone, mag- 


I nitied in 1817 hy the fooli-hne-- of pci -edition into 
‘ impious, pmf.tnf, and scurrilous libel-.’ 

To -how any lea-on for its existence a parody 
must lie veij good, it- -abject legitimately within 
the lauge of the comic, itself skilful as an adapta- 
tion of a v ell- know ii original, and that original 
neither too good to bu above, nor too had to lie 
beneath, ridicule. Its highest end is to empha-i-e 
hy the exaggeration of caiieatme some inanneri-ui 
or trick ot metre ; its surest success depend- on a 
felicity in catching the flow of some familiar and 
favoui ite i hj tlmi. It i- true that thoroughly to en- 
joy a parody must detiaet a little from our pleas- 
ure in the original ; yet nopaindy will please which 
i.- not genial and human, the child at once of appreci- 
ation and knowledge. At its highest, a- in (.’ah er- 
lcy, it lions fiom a quite unu-uai combination of 
delicacy, creative imagination, and faculty for imi- 
tation, added to a dexterous musteiy of rhythms. 
Jeffrey, in his review of the famous JirferteU 
Addirsscs, distinguishes between the mere Imita- 
tion of external- and that higher and raiei art 
which brings before us the intellectual character- 
istic.- of the original. Of the latter order a diligent 
seal cli lias discovered hut few Englisli examples, 
amid the thnu-ands of ill- Walter Hamilton's six 
bulky volume-. 

The name paiody is clue to the Greeks, and the 
first paiodist, avcouling to Aristotle, was Hegemon 
of Tliasos, who-e paiody of the tiiguntOnmchiH 
made the Athenians foiget for a moment even 
their di-astei- in Sicily. Utlieis a-euhe its origin 
to Hippoimx, a comic poet, who nourished about 
540 b.c. The well-known ilatrachoiiij/aiiiaehia, or 
Battle of the Fiogs and Mice, is an ancient mock- 
heroic epos; and there is extant, preserved in 
Athenteus, a fragment of several hundred lines by 
Mation, on an Attic banquet, in which each dish 
is introduced with epic solemnity after the manner 
of Homer. The comedies of Aristophanes contain 
many subtle touches of sarcastic banter belong- 
ing more or less definitely to this ordei, and 
we find a further development in the hexameter 
Silli of Tiuioii of Phliu-. Among the Romans vve 
first meet this form of literature in the period of 
decline. The lir.-t satire of Pei -i us is interspersed 
with numerous parodies on the most popular poems 
of the day, hut there seems no adequate evidence 
for the a-seition that the mo-t severe of these were 
aimed at the verses of Neio. In Fiance the bui- 
le-qties of fseaiioii ( Viryile t meat a) and Dassoucy 
created a taste which Buileau and others s-tiove to 
counteract, and were imitated in England by 
Charles Cotton and John Philips in his Splendid 
Shilling — a vastly oveirated outrage oil Para- 
dise Lust. Of modern English paiuilies some of 
the most felicitous examples are to he found in 
the Rejected Addresses, full of clever and genial 
satire unblemished hy vulgarity, of which its 
authois could say that of the twelve poets imitated 
‘ not one ever betiayed the least soreness or refused 
to join in the laugh that we had occasioned.’ 
The Bon Gaultier Ballads, hy Aytoun and 
Sir T. Martin, contain six admirable imitation- 
professing to he hy the unsuccessful candidates for 
the laureate-hip on the death of Southey. There 
are some exquisite examples in the two classical 
children’s books of Lewis Canoll, hut no pai odieu 
can he compared with those to he found in 
C. S. Calverley's Verses and Translations and 
Fly Learn. Of the-e it is enough merely to 
name ‘ The Cock and the Bull,’ and ‘ Lovers, 
and A Reflection’ ns masteqiieces of the art. 
Seven clever imitations of as many leading. poets 
of the day, including the reputed writer himself 
(A. C. Sw inhume), were published anonymously as 
The Hcptuloqia , or the Seven against Setise (1SS0). 
Among elaborate prose parodies most famous 
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are the Epistoko Obscuroriim Virovum, but of 
theso either the humour lias long since evapor- 
ated, or modern men cannot now feel the meiri- 
mont of wliat drew toms of laughter from the 
great Erasmus. Of modern English examples 
may he mentioned Thackeray's ‘ Codlingsby ’ on 
Disraeli, and ‘George do Barnwell 1 on Lylton ; 
Bret Haile’s Condensed Novels; and P. 0. Bm- 
nand’s ‘ New Bamlford and Merton,’ and ‘ Strnp- 
more’ on a too popular novel hy Onidu. 

See tho article limu.KSqun; Dclupiorra, La Panulic 
oheslcs (frees, les llonutins, et les Moi/irnes (Loud. 1ft? I } ; 
and for ft vnst collection of English examples of all 
degrees of value, Walter Hamilton's too voluminous 
Parodies of the T Vorls of KmjUdi and American Authors 
(li vols. 1881 89). 

Parole (Fr., ‘woid’) is tho declaration made 
on honour by an officer, in a case in which there is 
no more than his sense of honour to restrain him 
from breaking; his word. Thus, a prisoner of wai 
may lie released from actual prison on his parole 
that ho will not go heyoml certain designated 
limits ; or he may even bo allowed to return to his 
own country on his parole not to light again, 
dining the existing war, against his cantom. To 
break parole is accounted infamous in all civilised 
nations, and an officer who lias so far forgotten his 
position as a gentleman ceases to have any claim 
to the treatment of an honourable man, nm can lie 
expect quarter should he again fall into the hands 
of the enemy he has deceived. For parole evidence, 
see EvrnuNuu. 

Pavoitnmisns, an ancient name still used for 
a ridge, loss than 1000 feet above the adjacent 
country, which forms part of tho northern edge 
of Lho' gloat plateau or Persia and Afghanistan, 
almost connecting tho Hindu Hush (q.v.) on tile 
east with Lho Elburz Mountains to tho west (see 
Asr.v, Vol. T. p. ‘IH7 ). 

Par«S, one of tho larger islands in I he Cyclades 
division of tho Creek Archipelago ; a low pyramid 
in shape, it has an area of il-t so. in. and a pop. of 
nunily 7000, of whom Home 2200 live in the capital, 
L’aneltia, Wine, figs, and wool aio exported. The 
quill lies of the famous white I’ai inn marble 
are near the summit of Mount St Elias (ancient 
Mae/iessa), and are not yet exhausted. Archilochus 
and PotygiuituH, the painter, were horn on Paros. 

Parotid (Hand. See Ruikhticin, Hamvahy 
Glands. 

Parquetry, a kind of wood mosaic used only 
for Homing, "Parquetry doors are usually of oak, 
but other and more ornamental woods have also 
been much used for giving variety and beauty to 
the pattern. In tho more elaborate kinds of par- 
quetry veneers are used, lint it is much more 
genei'ally composed of blocks of wood squared at 
the sidoH, and laid down so as to combine and form 
a geometric pattern. 

Parr. .See Salmon. 

Parr, Oath liiiNis, the sixth wife of Henry 
V1H., was the daughter of Sir Thomas Parr, anil 
was horn in 1512. Married first to one Edward 
Borough, possibly Lord Borough, and afterwards to 
Lord Latimer, she mi July 12, 15-13, became queen 
of England hy marriage with Henry YHl. She 
was distinguished for her learning and for her 
knowledge of religions subjects, her discussion ol 
which with tlie king hud well-nigh brought her to 
the block, like so many of her predecessors. Ilei 
tact, however, saved her j for she made it appear to 
the king’s vanity that she had only engaged him in 
discourse about the Refonnation in order to derive 
profit from his majesty’s conversation. She per- 
suaded Henry to restore the right of succession to 
his daughters, and interested herself on behalf of 
the universities. After Henry’s death she married 


(1547) Sir Thomas Seymour, and died from the 
effects of child-birth in the following year. 

Pair, Samuel, a once notable scholar wa , 
hoi n the son of a surgeon at Harrow-on- Lhe-Hill 
January 15, 1747. lie attended Harrow School’ 
and, after being found unlit for apprenticeship to 
Ids father’s jiiofcssion, was sent to Emmanuel feel 
lege, Cambridge, in 1765. Two yeais later his 
father’s deatli obliged him to leave Cambridge and 
accept an assistant-masteiship at Hanow, ” Here 
he remained nearly live years, but, disappointed of 
the bead-mastership on Dr .Summer’s death (1771) 
stalled an independent school at Slamnore and 
knot it going live years. lie was heftd-nmster of 
Colchester grammar-school (1776-78) ami of Non 
wish ( 1778-8(1). His clerical preferments were tlie 
rectory of Asleihy in Lincolnshire, the lieantge of 
Hutton near Warwick, and a nrchendal stall in fit 
Paul’s Catheduil. He spent almost the half of Ida 
life at Hatton, and here he died, Minch 6, lfSj. 
The degree of f,L. I). was given him by Cambridge 
in 1781, In 1787 ho published an edition of Bellen- 
don, to which he prefixed his celebrated preface, 
which is us remarkable for its uiicoiiipioinixing 
advocacy of Whig principles as foi the scrupulous 
Oieoroiiimiism of its Latinity. 

It is almost impossible lo understand the reputa- 
tion which lb Pair once had. None of his volum- 
inous writings justify il. That lie was in some 
respects an accomplished scholar is undoubted, for 
he could write Latin of Ciceronian purity and 
finish; hub it is equally undoubted that he never 
did anything villi his boasted scholarship, and lms 
left the wmld absolutely nothing to keep him in 
remembrance. Yet his complete works (edited hy 
Jlr .1. Johnstone in 1828) form eight enormous 
tomes, ami contain 5734 oeiavo pages, many of 
them printed in small type. They relate to mailers 
historical, critical, and metaphysical, hut in all ‘the 
thread of Parr’s verbosity is liner thou the staple 
of his argument.’ To bis com creational poweis 
alone lie owed lho fame that he enjoyed duuug his 
life. lie was an amn/.ing, an overwhelming talker. 
Bold, dogmatic, arrogant, with a memory pro- 
foundly and minululy retentive, anil with n 
genuine gift of ephemeral epigram, lie seemed, at 
the tallies of statesmen, and wits, and divines, to 
be a man of tremen- 
dous talent, capable f \ ’'Ii 

of any jiluia^y feat ; ^ 

their existence, and \ 

posterity declines 1 o 

admire tlie woudeia "'Vy 

that it lias neither ^ 1/7 A 

seen nor heard. jjsj 

ill-arrangcil Parnanu \ \, / jyA ? - 

(2 vols. 1828-20), Do \%AiVI''/7 A' 

Quiuccy’s essay, ami ' IiViMlW /C- 
the Lives by .Field \ /fM SegUi ({({’ 

1 1828) nod Johnstoho 

Parr, Tiiomah // 

(‘Old Parr’), was 

born, according to / Mm ' >\\ 

lire ^ tradition,^ in /JjjjjjjF ' 

' Parr a. Hoe Zol.vii Pimakecfc 

J AC AN A. (Me/opsittacus vndukilut). 

Parrakcct, or 

PAIiltOqUET, a name very commonly given to many 
of tlie smaller species of tlie parrot family. The 
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only one we shall notice is the Zebni Panakeet 
(Melopsdtacus undulatm ), a veiy beautiful little 
species, which has often been brought to England, 
and will breed in confinement. In the va-t inland 
plains of Australia this panakeet is to he seen in 
docks of many hnndieds feeding on the seed' of 
the glasses, which afford food also to many other 
small species. See Parrot. 

Parramatta, a town of New South Wale', 
stands on a western extension of Port Jackson, 14 
miles W, of Sydney, with which it is connected 
both by steamer and railway. The stieets are 
wide and regular. ‘Colonial tweeds,’ ‘Panamatta 
cloths ’ (first made at Bradfoid flow wool expmted 
hence), beer, soap, candles, and tiles aie manufac- 
tured. Much fruit, especially the orange, is grown 
here. Pop. (18S1) 8433; (18SS) Id, 000. Parra- 
matta, foimerly called llosehill, is, after Sydney, 
the oldest town in the colony, having been laid 
out in 1790. 

Parrliasius, one of the gieate't paintei' of 
ancient Gieece, was at Athens and already dis- 
tinguished before the end of the 4th centuiy B.c. 
According to Xenophon, he held a conversation 
with Sociates, and he was a younger contemporary 
of Zeuxis. Parrliasius appears to have surpass ed 
all his predecessors in purity of design, accuracy of 
drawing, force of expression, and what is techni- 
cally called ‘ finish.’ And it seems that his vanity 
and piide were equal to his ai fistic skill. 

Parricide (Lat. paricicla) is rather a popular 
than a legal term. In the Roman law it compre- 
hended every one who mmdered a near relative; 
but in English the term is usually confined to the 
murderer of one’s father, or of one who is in loco 
pwcntis. The parricide does not, in any respect, 
differ in Biitain from the murderer of a stranger; 
in both cases the punishment is death by hanging. 
In the Roman law a parricide was punished in a 
much more severe manner, being sewed up in a 
leather sack, along with a live cock, viper, dog, 
and ape, and cast into the sea. 

Parrish, Edward (1822-72), an American 
pharmacist, member of a family of distinguished 

S hysicians, connected for many yoais w ith Plrila- 
elphia, and best known thiough ‘ Panish's Chem- 
ical Food.’ This is the popular name for a non- 
officinal preparation medicinally known as C'oui- 
pound Syrup of Phosphide of Iron , every drachm 
of which contains 1 grain of phosphate of iron, 24 
of phosphate of lime, besides soda and potash. | 
Parrot, the type of a laige and important . 
gioup of hiids, divided into numerous families 
and genera. The parrots form an extremely I 
compact group, showing hut little structural ; 
vaiiation, and offeiing no ‘intermediate forms’ i 
to indicate their relationship to other hiids. It 
has been suggested that they come nearest to the 
birds of prey, hut this is at present no moie than a 
suggestion. They are pre-eminently tiopical birds, 
and arboreal in habit ; some species, however, 
range into colder countries— e.g. Patagonia and 
New Zealand— and some, such <ns the bunowing 
Ground Parrot of New Zealand (Strigons), now 
nearly exteiminated by the eats run wild which 
infest the scrub, are not aiboreal. They are fruit 
and seed eating birds, with the exception of the 
Kea (q.v.), which lias, since the colonisation of 
New Zealand, taken to a carnivorous diet. As 
a rule the parrots are brightly coloured birds, 
being often, like other forest-frequenting crea- 
tures, green ; there are some species, however, 
which are not brilliantly coloured. There is 
occasionally a difference of colour in the_ two 
sexes, which is best marked in species belonging to 
the genus Eclectus ; in these the prevailing colour 
of the female is red, and of the male gieen; the 
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diffeiences are so maiked that theyweie actually 
i eferred to quite different genera until Hr A. I!. 
Mevei 'bowed conclii-iv ely that the led and green 
ini iii' weie merely the two sexes of the -ame 
specie'. The intelligence of pauots lias been often 
commented upon, as aKo their power of imitating 
human speech ; any one, however, who can end me 
foi a sufficient time that pandemonium of noi'P, the 
parrot -house at the Zoological Gardens, will find 
that the clearness of utteiance of the Mjna or 
Indian Stalling exceeds that of any pmrof. The 
gieat age to which 
parrot' will live has 
often been exaggerated, 
hut it is at nnyiate 
certain that some 
species will survive for 
fifty jeais in confine- 
ment, for an individual 
of the theater Vasa 
Panakeet (L'urctropsis 
rasa) lived for mine 
than fiftv yeais at the 
Zoological Garden-. 

Pallets make tlic-ii 
np't' in hob's, and lay 
white eggs, a- is com- 
monly the <-n-e wlieie 
the egg' aip concealed. 

Ganod has divided the 
panols, on anatomical 
ground-, into two families: (1) Pahcmnithidce 
(including the Cockatoo, q.v., and Lory, q.v., 
the flightless New Zealand Stiigops, ami the 
large genus Paheornis) and (2) Psittaciilie (in- 
cluding the Macaws, the African parrots of the 
genus Psittacus, the Ameiican Chrysotis, the 
Aii'tralian Platyeeiras, and some other fronts). 
The Giay Parrot ( Psiftacus eri/thucus), which has 
been a familiar cage-bird in Europe for hundreds 
of years, is a native of Africa, especially of IVe-t 
Africa. The Great Macaw belongs to the .sub- 
family of Conurimv, found mainly in America, one 
genus only (Pal.cmni't occulting in India and 
Africa. See Dr AY. T. Gieeiic's Parrots in Cujit icily 
(3 vo I'. 1884). 

Parrot-fisvli, or Parrot-wrasse (.SDoiiv), a 
genus of fishes of the family Laluuhe. The name 
seems to lefer to the frequently bright colours, and 
partly to the shape of the mouth ; for the jaws 
form' a strong and sharp beak, and the teeth are 
soldered together. Over a bundled species aie 
known, especially from the tiopical coral-hank', 
on which they lnowse. The most northern species 
(,?. cntnisis ) is the famous Scants, about which 
Greek and Roman epicures vvete extrani dinarily 
enthusiastic. Wondetful stories were told of its 
love, its wisdom, its habit of rumination, and the 
sounds which it makes. Pliny i elates that in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius a lot of Scari vv ere 
brought from the Troad, released in the Italian 
sea, and .strictly protected for five years till they 
became very atnmdaiit. The fish feeds chiefly on 
Fucus, and is ccitainly veiy palatable. 

Parry, But William Edvvard, Arctic navi- 
gator, was horn at Bath, 19th December 1790, en- 
tered the navy as midshipman in 1806, and saw some 
active service against the Danes in 1808. In 1810 
he was sent to the Arctic regions in command of a 
ship, for the purpose of piotecting the British whale- 
fisheries. At this time he worked out titles for 
determining accurately the altitude of the pole by 
observations of the fixed stars. Parry took com- 
mand in five expeditions to the Arctic i egions : ( 1 ) 
in 1818, under Ko", who set out to find the North- 
west Passage; (2) in 1819, in chief command of 
two vessels, he explored Barrow Strait, Prince 
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Regent's Inlet, and AAMllington Oh, nmol, and 
wintered iu Melville Island, lnit his attempt in 
the spring to roach Behring Strait was frustrated 
hy the slate of the ice; (3) from May 1821 to 
November 1823 ho was again at the head of an 
expedition, which, however, achieved little; (4) 
a fourth voyage in 1824-25 had a like result; (5) 
his last voyage was an attempt (1S27) to reach 
the North Polo on sledges hy way of Kiiilzhorgcn — 
in which he was of course unsuccessful. After his 
loturu home from his second expedition he was 
awarded the .C5000 which parliament had oll'cred 
to the navigator who first crossed 110“ AY. long. 
In 1823 he was appointed liydrographor to the 
navy ; in 182!) was knighted, along with Kir John 
Franklin; and in 1837 was made coinpliollur of 
a department of the navy. In 1840 lie retired, 
accepting the post of superintendent of llaslar; 
in 1852 he was raised to the rank of rear-admiral, 
and in the following year was appointed governor 
of (Ireemvieh Hospital, an ofliee which he held till 
his death, 8th July 1855, at Jims in (lermany. A 
collected edition of his voyages was published in 
1833 (Loud. 5 vols.). See Life, hy his son, Rev. 
Edward Parry ( Oxford, 1857 ). 

Par, sees ( Film's , ‘ people of Pars or Ears i.e. 
ancient 1’eisiaj sometimes called Unelires, q. v.) is 
the name, of the small remnant of the followers of 
the ancient Persian leligion, as established or 
reformed hy Zoroaster (Zarallmstra or Zurdusht). 
The relation in which Zoroaster stood to the 
ancient Iranian faith and his date have been much 
debuted ; the very fact of his historical existence 
Inis oven been denied ; and accordingly it is dilli- 
cnlt io dogmatise on the original principles of the 
Zoroastrian faith. These questions will he more 
fully discussed under the heads ZoitoASTHlt and 
Zund-Ayhmta. It has been alleged that at hist the 
doctrine was a pure Monotheism ; that Zoroaster 
taught the existence of hut one deity, the Almra- 
Mazdlto (Ormnsid), the creator of all tilings, to 
whom all good things, spiritual and worldly, bo- 
long. The principle of ids specnlativo philosophy, 
on the other hand, was dualism ; there being in 
Aliura-Mnzdfio two primeval causes of the veal 
and intellectual world — the Volin Mitnfi, the (loud 
Mind or Reality (llaya), and the Akom Maud, 
or the Naught Mind or Non-reality (Ajyiliti). 
Certainly, however, tins pure idea of Monothe- 
ism, if it ever existed, did not long prevail. The 
two sides of Ahura-MazdAo’s being were taken to 
ho two distinct spirits, Ahmn-Mazdlto ami Angrd- 
Mainyush (Ahiinnui), who represented (lood and 
Evil — God and Devil, Those each took their duo 
daces in the Parseo pantheon ere long, and Pars ism 
luenme a characteristic dualism. 

Thu Zoroastrian creed nourished up to the 
time of Alexander the Great, throughout ancient 
Irania, including Up)icr Tibet, Sogdiana, Uac- 
triana, Media, lYrsis, &e. ; hut after Alexander’s 
death it gradually lost ground, rapidly declined 
under his , successors, and under the Arsaenliu 
was much depressed. On the establishment of 
the Kassauinns (212 A.D.), a native Persian 
dynasty, hy Ardasliir (Arlaxerxes), the lirst act 
of the new king was the general ami complete 
restoration of the partly lost, partly forgotten 
books of Zorduslit, which lie effected, it is related, 
cliiolly through the inspiration of a Magian Sago, 
chosen out of 40,000 Magi. The sacred volumes 
were translated out of the original Zend into the 
vernacular and disseminated among the people at 
large, and fire-temples wore reared throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The Magi 
or lilies ts were all-powerful, and their hatred was 
directed principally against the Greeks. 1 Ear too 
long,’ wrote Ardasliir, the king, to all tho pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire, 'for more than five 


hundred years, lias the poison of Aristotle spread ’ 
The fanaticism of the priests often also found vent 
against Clnistians and Jews. The latter have left 
ns some account of the tyranny and oppression to 
which they as unbeliovcis were exposed— such as 
tho prohibition of lire and light in their bonnes 
on Persian fast-days, of the slaughter of animals 
the baths of purification, and the Initial of \lie 
dead according to the Jewish rites— prohibitions 
only to be bought oil' by heavy bribes. In return 
the Magi were cordially hated by the Jews ; hut 
Inter we frequently find Jewish sages on terms of 
fiiuudsbip and confidence with some of the Sassan- 
ian kings. Fiom tho period of its re-establishment 
the Zoroftsliian religion nourished uninterruptedly 
for about 400 years, till in 051 A.D., at the great 
battle of Naliavand (near Ecbatana), the Persian 
army under Ybzdojinl was routed by the calif 
Omar. The great mass of tho population was con- 
verted to the Moluiimucdiui faitli ; the small lem- 
naut iled to the wilderness of Khoiassaii, but were 
subjected, as might lie expected, to severe oppression 
amt persecution. Some nine thousand ' (timbres 1 
are still [omul in Persia, mainly in Yozd, Kerman, 
and at Teheran. Olliers, who preferred emigration 
to the endless tribulations indicted upon them hy 
tiie completing race, found a rusting-place along 
tho western coast of India, chiefly at Bombay, 
Karat, Ahniedahiul, and the vicinity, where they 
now live under English lulu, and aro leeogniscd 
as one of tho most respectable and thriving sec- 
tions of the community, being for Lho most pait 
merchants and landed proprietors, Parsec tiadeis 
have also hottlcd at Calcutta, Madras, Aden, Zan- 
zibar, in Burma, and in China. They hear equally 
with their poorer brethren in Buraia the highest 
character for honesty, industry, and peacefulness, 
while their benevolence, intelligence, and magnifi- 
cence outvie that of most of their European follow- 
subjocls. Their general appearance is to a certain 
degree prepossessing, and many of I heir women are 
strikingly beautiful, hi all civil imilters they am 
subject to tlie laws of tho country they inhabit; 
and ils language is also tlieiis, except in tho ritual 
of their leligion, when Zend, the holy language, 
is used hy the priests, who as a rule, however, 
have no more knowledge of il than the laity. 
Thoy aro forward to am brace the advantages of 
English education, uiul not a few have studied law 
in England, Conspicuous amongst Parseo mer- 
chant-princes was Kir dmnseljoo Jejoobhov (q.v, ). 
In 1881 there wore 73,7(10 Parsecs in British India, 
two-thirds of them in Bombay city. 

AA r o have spoken of the leading fundamental doc- 
trines as laid down by their prophet. Parsecs do 
not cat anything cooked b,y a person of another re- 
ligion ; they also object to beef and pork, especially 
to ham. Marriages can only ho contracted with 
persons or their own caste and eioed. Polygamy, 
except after nine years of sterility and consequent 
divorce, is forbidden. Fornication and adultery 
aro punishable with death. Their dead are not 
buried, hut exposed on an iron grating in the 
Dakhnia, or 'Power of Kiloncc, to the fowls of the 
air, to tho dew, and to tho sun, until the llesli lias 
disappeared, and the blenching hones fall through 
into a pit beneath, from which thoy are afterwards 
removed to a subterranean cavern. 

Aim rn-Mnzdfio being the origin of light, his 
symbol iH tho sun, with the moon and the planets, 
and in default or them Lho (ire. Temples and 
altars must for ever he foil with the holy lire, 
brought down, according to tradition, from heaven, 
and tho sullying of whose llamo is punishable with 
(1 until. The priests themselves approach it only 
with a half-mask -over the face, and never touch 
it hut with holy instruments. But however great 
the awe felt by Parsees with respect to liio andi 
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light ( they are almost the only eastern nation who 
abstain from smoking), yet they never consider 
these as anything but emblems of divinity. The 
fires are of five kinds. There are also live kinds of 
‘Sacrifice,’ which tenn, however, is rather to he 
understood in the sense of a sacred action— in- 
cludin'; the slaughtering of animals; prayer; the 
sacrifice of expiation, consisting either (a ) in flagel- 
lation or (6) in gifts to the priest; and, lastly, the 
sacrifice for the souls of the dead. The purifica- 
tion of physical and moral impurities is effected, 
in the first place, by cleansing with holy water, 
earth, &c. ; next, by prayers and the recitation 
of the divine word ; hut other self-castigation-,, 
fasting, celibacy, &c. are considered hateful to 
the Divinity. The ethical code may he summed 
Up in the three words — purity of thought, of 
word, and of deed : a religion* * that is for all, 
and not for any particular nation,’ as the Pardee-, 
say. Various superstitions have in the course of 
the tribulations of ages aiid the intimacy with 
neighbouring countries defiled the original* purity 
of this creed, and its forms now vary much 
among the different communities of the* present 
time. There are two main sects amongst them, 
as well as Conservatives and Liberals in usage, the 
latter allowing many innovations resisted by the 
others. 

For further information, see the articles Persia, Zend- 
Avesta, Zoroaster (and walks there quoted). Devil; 
Monier Williams, J/ojern India ( 4thed. 18ST ) ; Houtum- 
SchimUer in the Ztsehr. Deutuch. Murnenl. ties., xxxvi. ; 
Haug, Essays on the Sacral Lamitnuje, Wntinijs, and 
Jleliijion of the Parsces (2d ed. by tVest, 1878); Hove- 
lacque, L’Avcsta, Zoroastre, tt It Mazilfime (1880) ; and 
Dosabhai Fianiji Karaka, 0.8,1,, History of the Parsis 
(2 vols. Lond. 1884). 

Parsley ( Petrosclinum ), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Umhellifene. The species are 
annual or biennial, branching, smooth, herbaceous 
plants, with variously pinnated leaves. Common 
Parsley (P. sativum), which has tripinnate shining 
leaves, one of our best-known culinary plants, is 
a native of the south of Europe, growing chiefly 
on rocks and old walls, and naturalised in some 
parts of England. The cultivation of parsley is 
extremely simple, seed requiring to he sown annu- 
ally in order to keep up a constant supply. A 
variety with curled leaflets is geneially preferred 
to the common kind with plain leaflet.-, as finer 
and more beautiful, lieiug often used as a garnish ; 
it is also safer, as the poisonous Fool’s Paisley 
(q.v.) is sometimes gathered by mistake instead 
of the other. Hamburg Parsley is a variety with 
a large white carrot-like root, cultivated for the 
sake of its root, and much in the same way as the 
carrot or parsnip. To produce large roots and of 
delicate flavour a very rich soil is required. The 
foliage of parsley is not merely of use for flavouring 
soups, &e., hut is nutritious at the same time that 
it is stimulating, a quality which it seems to derive 
from an essential oil present in every part of the 
plant. Parsley contains also a peculiar gelatinous 
substance called Apiine. The bruised leaves of 
parsley are sometimes employed as a stimulating 
poultice. The seeds are a deadly poison to many 
birds, and when powdered they are sometimes used 
for killing lice. 

Parsnip ( Pastinaca ), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Umhelliferte, having compound um- 
bels with neither general nor partial involucres ; 
yellow flowers, with roundish, involute, sharp- 
pointed petals j calyx almost without teeth ; fruit 
dnrsally compressed and fiat, with a broad border, 
the ridges very fine. The species are annual, bien- 
nial, or perennial herbs, with carrot-like, often 
fleshy roots and pinnate leaves. The Common 
Parsnip ( P. saliva ) is a native of England, although 
362 


not of Scotland, ami i- abundant in -ome district-, 
particularly in chalky and gi arelly -oil-. It i~ al-o 
found in many parts of Em ope and of the noitli of 
Asia. Iti- a biennial, with angulai fallowed stem. 
2 to 3 feet high, pinnate leave- with ovate leaflet-, 
rathei shining, cut ami senateil, and a tlnee-lohed 
terminal leaflet. The mot of the wild plant is 
white, aromatic, iiiucilaginon-, sweet, hut with 
some acrid ne— ; and injmiou- e fleet- have followed 
from it- u-e. Cultivation ha- great!} modified the 
qualities both of the root and foliage, rendering 
them much more bland. The pamnip has long been 
cultivated for the sake of its loot, which in culti- 
vation has greatly increased in sj/e and become 
more fleshy. The flavour is disliked by some, as 
well a- the ton great sweetness, hut highly relished 
by others; and the root of the pm -nip is more 
nutritious than that of the carrot. The piodnce is 
also on many soil- of larger quantity ; and although 
the pamnip delight- in a very open rich soil, it will 
succeed in clayey soil.- far too stiff for the eairot. 
It is lathei remarkable that it ha- not been exten- 
sively cultivated a- a field-crop, and for the feeding 
of cattle, except in the Channel T-laml- and in 
limited di-triet- of continental Europe, more espe- 
cially a- cattle aie very fond of it ; ami not only 
i.- the fle-.li of cattle fed* on it of excellent quality, 
hut the butter of daiiv-cnw- fed on par-nips in 
winter is -aid by many to he superior to that pro- 
duced by almo-t any other kind of winter-feeding. 
The mode of cultivation of the par-nip scarcely 
difleis fioni that of the eariot. Tlieie aie several 
varieties in cultivation. A very large variety called 
cor/naine, cultivated in the Channel Islands on deep 
sandy soils, ha- roots sometime- 3 or 4 feet long ; 
hut tlii- is fully twice the ordinary length, and there 
is a smaller turnip-rooted variety sometimes culti- 
vated in garden- where the soil is very shallow. 
The parsnip is used chiefly in winter, whether for 
the table or for feeding cattle. It i- itnpioved 
rather than injured by frost, hut is apt to become 
i usly if allowed to remain too long in the ground, 
and exhibits acrid qualities after it has begun to 
grow again in spring. The root of the parsnip is 
much u-ed in the north of Ireland for making a 
fermented liquor with yeast and hops, and both in 
England ami Ireland for making uannip vine. 
A spirit is also obtained fiom it similar to that of 
the potato. Anothei species, the Cut-leaved Par- 
snip or Seltakul (/'. Selakul), having pinnatitid 
cut leaflets, a native of India, Syria, and Egypt, 
is cultivated in the Levant, and is veiy similar in 
its uses to the common parsnip. 

Parson, the incumbent of a benefice in a parish. 
He is called par.-on (Lat. persoua) because he 
lepresents the church for seveial purposes. See 
Clergy. 

Parson Bird, See Honey-eater. 

Parsons, Father Robert, the chief of the 
English Jesuits in their golden age, and a man of 
remarkable talents and achievements, was bora 
of respectable parents in Somersetshire in 1 540. 
When eighteen years of age he passed from the 
free school at Taunton to St Mary A Hall, Oxford, 
and after two years migiated to Ikilliol College, 
where he took his degrees of bachelor and master, 
and became a fellow and tutor. Heie lie twice took 
the oath abjuring the papal supiemacy, lint he 
never received orders in the English Church. His 
enemies in college brought charges against him 
which led to hi- forced retirement fioui Oxfoul in 
1574, He shortly afterwards became a Roman 
Catholic, and went to Padua with a view of there 
studying medicine, but, soon changing his mind, 
he set out on foot to Rome, and offered himself to 
the Society of Jesus, which he entered July 1575. 
He was ordained priest in 1378. When in the 
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following year Dr (after wards Cardinal) Alien, 
superior of Clio TJouay seminary, succeeded in per- 
suading the Jesuits to join with the seminary 
priests in the work of the English mission, Parsons 
and Campion (q.v.) were selected for the new 
venture. They left Pome in April li 580, with 
strict injunctions to meddle neither directly nor 
indirectly in affairs of state. Parsons landed at 
Dover, Juno 11, disguised ns a merchant of jewels, 
in a coat of ' bn IF laid with gold-lace, with hat 
and feather.’ Ilia activity and success took both 
Catholics and Protestants by aui prise. He em- 
ployed hix printers on a secret press, and by the 
rapidity of his movements for twelve months 
liailled' all the attempts of the government to 
catch him. But soon after the apprehension of 
Ilia companion, Campion, in July 1581, Parsons 
found it prudent to escape to the Continent, from 
which ho never again returned to England. 

Meanwhile, following the natural hentof his mind, 
and ignoring or evading his original instructions, ho 
had busied himself with state intrigues, sounded 
the political dispositions of inlluential Catholic lay- 
men when treating with them of their consciences, 
and thought out schemes for tile subjection of Eng- 
land to the pope by force of arms, hi Normandy, 
whither lie at first retired, he had conferences with 
the Duke of Guise and with Father Creighton, who 
had been despatched by the pope into Scotland to 
negotiate with the Duke of Lennox for the libera- 
tion of the Queen of Scots ; and a little later, during 
April and May 1582, he was at. Paris conferring 
with the Provincial of the French Jesuits, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, the papal nuncio, and 
the agent of the king of Spain, concerning a pro- 
ject for the invasion of England. The plan, which 
was chiefly the offspring of Parsons’ brain, was 
carried by Creighton (o the pope, and by Parsons 
himself to King Philip at Madrid. Now began 
liiH intimacy anil inllunneo with the Spanish king, 
and the series of political enterprises which cul- 
minated in the Armada of 1588. Affairs of stale 
did not, however, exclusively occupy the Jesuit’s 
active mind. At Rouen in 1582 he had finished 
his hook, the Christian Director)/, which has found 
favour with Protestant divines ; and, with the aid 
of the Duke of Guise, lie founded at Eu it seminary 
for youths in preparation for the colleges of Douuy 
and Rome. For a short time in 1588 he was vector 
of the college at Romo; and after the failure of the 
Armada lie organised seminaries or clerical estab- 
lishments for his countrymen at Valladolid in 1589, 
St Encar in 1591, Seville and Lisbon in 1592, and 
at St Omor in 151);). Tn tho reaction which followed 
oil tlie death of Allen (1595) the jealousy and 
suspicion with which tho more loyal section of tho 
clergy had for some time regarded the ambitions 
schemes of tho Jesuits and the Spanish party 
developed into a scandalous quarrel. Disturbances 
broke out among the prisoners at Wisbeacli and in 
the English college at Rome. Parsons, who wont 
from Madrid to Rome to again assume The rector- 
ship of the English college, now persuaded the 
pope to appoint George Blackwell (q.v.), a partisan 
of tho Jesuits, as archpriest over the secular clergy, 
with the view of keeping the chief direction of 
affairs, political and ecclesiastical, in his own 
hands. The appointment was resisted by the 
leaders of the seculars with an animosity which 
threatened to cvento a schism. Parsons, upon 
whom the odium of tho appointment chiefly loll, 
was accused oE deceiving the pope, of tyranny over 
the clergy, and of continued treason against his 
country. The stringency of The penal laws against 
Catholics was laid at his door. An appeal carried 
to Romo by four delegates of tho secular clergy 
led to a diminution of the Jesuits’ power, (hough 
Parsons persisted to the end in resisting the en- 


deavours of his opponents to obtain an episcoral 
government. He died at Rome, as rector of tl,„ 
English college, April 15, 1010. 6 

His industry and power of work were extra 
ordinary. lie wrote English forcibly and lucidly 
and was a master in the arts of controversy. Ilia 
domineering spirit and political partisanship created 
for him bitter enemies, while bis mode of prosecut 
ing his ends justly exposed him to charges of 
double-dealing, equivocation, and rookless slander 
of his opponents. He was otherwise irreproachable 
in bis private morals. His ambition was for his 
order and not for himself, and ho modestly avoided 
the cardinal’s bat. Ho knew how on occasions to 
exercise tact and prudence, and, when it was his 
purpose to do so, no one could write with more 
persuasive piety. Among the host known of his 
voluminous publications is The Conference on the 
next Succession tn the Crown, written with the 
assistance of Allen and Sir Francis Englelield in 
favour of the infanta of Spain. lie here insists on 
tho right of the people to set aside, on religious 
grounds, tho natural heir to the throne ; and advo- 
cates principles which afterwards obtained for him 
the Titles of the first English Whig. Parliament 
(35 Eli/..) made it treason to possess a copy of the 
book, which was reprinted in the interests of Crom- 
well in HUS. Tt was again reprinted in 1681, ami 
publicly burned at Oxford in 1083. Another curious 
work by Parsons, for some time disseminated in 
manuscript only, was bis Memorial for the Reforma- 
tion, in which lie lays down rales for the guidance of 
Tho government, in the expected event of England’s 
subjection to the pope. The book was read at 
dinner-time in the English college at Valladolid 
when Philip was preparing another Armada. The 
Jesuit’s power of invective may be seen ill his 
Jlcs/umsio mi Elizuhrthte edict urn — a bitter libel 
oil the (puma’s ministers in reply to the royal 
proclamation of November 1591. IT is Apoltx/i/fm 
the government of the archpriest (1(101) is histori- 
cally interesting, while his Manifestation of the 
Great Foil i/ and Thai Spirit of Certain in England 
calling Themselves Secular 'Trie, its, a passionate 
attack upon the conduct and morals of Ida clerical 
brethren, exhibits him on his weakest side. 

An impartial biography of tide many -si (loll personality 
is still a desideratum. A brief sketch of his life and 
works will bo found in Wood’s A (hence (ii. 83), and from 
other points of view in Dodd’s Church History and 
Oliver’s Collections. The best estimate of his character 
as a Jesuit missionary is that by Richard .Simpson in his 
Life of Ccim/iion, where Parsons’ career in England is 
fully traced. For bis political intrigues botwoen 1582 
anil 1595 the Letters and Memorials of Cardinal Alim, 
published by the Fathers of tho Oratory, must bo con- 
sulted. An account of Ids quarrels with tho secular 
olorgy will bo found in the Conflicts of Jesuits and Seculars 
in the Reign of Jiiiiahcth, by tho present writer; and a 
number of letters and documents, with much miscellaneous 
information illustrating tho whole period of bis activity, 
arc scattered through the volumes of Tierney’s Dodd and 
Hr Foley's Records of the English Province of the S. J. 

PnrsonstOWll' or Built, a market-town in 
King’s County, Ireland, on the river Brescia, 89 
miles by rail W. of Dublin. The castle, anciently 
the scat of the O 'Carrels, was granted by James 
I. to Laurence Parsons, ancestor of the present 
proprietor, the Karl of Rosso. Parsoustown is a 
handsome, woll-lmilt town, with a statue of the 
Ibike of Cumberland, tho victor of Cnlloden, and a 
bronze statue ( 1876) by Foley of the Ear] of Rosse, 
the astronomer. Pop. ‘1955. 

Parthenogenesis (from the GT. parthenos, ‘a 
virgin,’ and genesis, 1 production 1 ), asexual repro- 
duction. See Generations (Alternation of). 

Parthenon (Gr., ‘ maiden Vehamber ’), the 
temple of Athena (q.v.) at Athens, probably the 
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most perfect specimen of Greek arcliitecturc. It 
is a great Doric temple, erected, under the super- 
intendence of Phidias, by Ictinus and Callieiates, 
of Pentelic marble, with eight pillars in the width, 
and fifteen at each side (not counting those at the 
corners). The total length is 228 feet; height to 
top of pediment, 04 feet. This magnificent relic of 
Periclean times stood little injured by weather or 
war until, when it was being used as a Turkish 
magazine in 1687, a bomb from a Venetian mortar 
burst within, and the explosion ledneed the build- 
ing to its present ruined condition. Illustrations 
will he found at Greek Ahchitucttjf.e ; a view of 
the ruins at ATHENS ; and part of the frieze at 
Elgin Marbles. See the Dilettanti Society’s 
Athenian Architecture (1851 ; new ed. 1SS9). 

Partlienopean Republic. See Naples. 

Partllia, anciently a distiiet in what is now 
northern Per.-da, lay between Media on the west 
and Bactria on the east, was separated from the 
Caspian Sea on the north by the savage land of 
Hyrcania, and was bordered An the south by the 
Iranian deserts. The Partitions were of Scythian 
descent, immigrants and nomads, who eventually- 
adopted the Median dress and a semi- Aryan sppecli. 
But in war they clung to their national haliits : 
they always fought on horseback, and both horse 
and rider were (dad throughout in scale armour ; 
their weapons were hows and arrows, which they 
discharged backwards during pretended flight as 
well as forwards in direct attack. Their armies 
were made up principally of slaves, commanded by 
their masters, the aristociatie nucleus of the Par- 
thian nation. Parthia was subject successively 
to the Assyrians, the Medes, Persians, Greeks 
(Alexander the Great and his generals), and the 
Seleucids of Syria. In or about 250 b.c. a chief 
named Aisaees founded an independent kingdom 
in Hyrcania ; his brother and successor, Titillates, 
established himself in Parthia in 241 b.c. But the 
early kings of Parthia had much ado to maintain 
their position against their suzerains, the Seleucid 
‘ great kings ; ' and it was not until Mithridates I. 
(171-138) ascended the throne, and had subdued 
Bactria, Media, and Babylonia, that the Parthian 
princes shook off completely the Syrian (Greek) 
yoke and became independent. This king made 
Parthia supreme in Iran. He greatly strengthened 
his power by resting it in great part upon the Magi 
(q.v.) and the ancient creed of Zoroaster. In the 
reign of his successor the Seleucid king made a 
determined effort to recover the lost provinces in 
Iran, hut the expedition cost him his life nnd his 
army (129 b.c. ). No sooner was this enemy dis- 
posed of than another and inoie formidable foe 
appeared in the east — the Scythians, They de- 
feated and slew (128) Phraates, king of Parthia, 
levied tiibute from his kingdom, and established 
themselves within its borders. During the first 
half of the 1st century the Parthian kings, hv 
interfering in the affairs of Armenia, first came 
into contact with the Romans. The unprovoked 
invasion of Mesopotamia by- C’rassiis (53 fl.C.J, his 
disastrous defeat and his death, make the first act 
in the drama of real contest that then ensued 
between Rome and Parthia. The remaining acts 
were the conquest of Syria and Palestine by 
Farthia (40-3S) ; the disastrous campaign of Antony 
in Armenia (36 B.C.); then, after a century. and 
a half of, in Parthia, mostly internal dissensions, 
the renewal of hostilities by T Trajan (115-117 A.D.); 
the brilliant campaign of Aviuius Cassius ( 164— 
165); the capture of Ctesiphon by Severus (199) 
and his repulse before Atra( 201); and the defeat of 
Macrinus, the Roman emperor, and his ignominious 
payment of fifty million denarii to his enemy (217- 
21S). During nearly all this period the Euphrates 


was looked upon l»y- both combatant-* n> the rinntier 
iinelietw ecu their lespeetive empires. The Paitliian 
capital was Ctedplion, a -nhuili or tw in-capital 
with Seleucia, all through the duel with Rome. 
The Parthian empire was overthnmn in a battle 
fought in 224 ( or 227 ) by Aida-ddi , a prince of Per* is, 
a province of ancient Iran, who founded the subse- 
quent dynasty of the Sass.inids (-oe Persia ). The 
Parthian kings dining the mot nourishing period 
of their power used Greek ns their official language, 
adopted some of the Gieek deitio,, ami in other 
way's put themselves under the iutlueiioe of Greek 
civilisation. But tlie hold of this civilisation gtew 
weaker as time went on, and Greek ceased to be 
the official language in the 2d century A.D. 

Sec histories t.f Parthia by Eawlinson ( 1*73 ), Sclmeid- 
erwirth ( Heiligenstadt, 1874). and Spiegel (Leip. l.Si?7 ). 

Partiek, a town of Lannikshire, prettily situ- 
ated, chiefly on a rising gtound on the Kelvin, 
immediately above its junction with the Civile, 
and 3 miles WNW. of The Cross of Glasgow, of 
which city it now forms a submit. Nine-tenths of 
the workmen of Particle are engaged in shipbuild- 
ing-yards, lmt there are abo many flour-mills, 
cotton-factories, and bleach-fields. A large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are engaged in business 
in Glasgow, and for their accommodation extensive 
ranges of handsome villas have been built here. 
Patrick was made a police-burgh in 1852-tiff. Pop. 

( 1851 ) 3131 ; ( 1SS1 ) 27,410. ,Nee Wallace's PaeiAi 
rf Goran (1S77). 

PartillH'O, a town of Sicily, 32 utiles SW. of 
Palermo lw tail. Pep. 21,000. 

Partnership) is the relation which subsists 
between persons carrying on business in common 
with a view to nrolit. Technically it has no lefer- 
ence to the relation between shareholders and a 
limited company. The law of partnership for the 
United Kingdom has been placed on a clear and 
intelligible footing by the Partnership Act, 1800, 
53 and 54 Viet. chap. 39, w liicli does not change the 
law established by decisions, but states it in an 
authoritative manner. Joint tenancy, or joint 
property, or sharing gross returns does not by 
itself make a man a partner. The teceipt of a 
share of net profits is a strong indication of part- 
nership, but it is not conclusive in such cases as a 
creditor, a servant or agent, the widow or child of 
a deceased partner, the Vendor of the good-will of 
a business, receiving payment or remuneration by 
way of a share in net profits. Where the person 
carrying on the business becomes bankrupt, how- 
ever, the creditor or vendor who is paid out of profits 
is postponed to the other creditors. In Scotland 
the firm is a legal person distinct from the indi- 
vidual partneis, but a partner may be charged on a 
decree against the firm, and on payment of a firm 
debt is entitled to relief pro rata front the firm and 
the other partners. In all ordinary transactions 
each partner, as agent, hinds the firm, unless the 
person dealt with knows that the partner has in 
fact no authority. The firm is not bound where 
the partner pledges its credit for a purpose appar- 
ently not connected with the business. In England 
and Ireland the partneis are liable jointly, in Scot- 
land severally, for firm debts : in England nnd 
Ireland tlie estate of a deceased partner is subject 
to prior payment of separate debts. The firm is 
liable for the misapplication by a partner of pro- 
perty received by the firm, except in tlie case of 
property of which the partner is trustee when the 
other partners have no notice of the trust. Every 
person who by words or conduct holds himself out 
as a partner, dr permits himself to be so represented 
by others, is liable to anybody wlio relied on such 
representations. But this will not make the exec- 
utors of a deceased partner liable because the name 
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of the deceased has lieon used by tlic lino after Iris 
death. The admissions of a partner bind the lino, 
and notice of noy fact to a partner is also notice to 
the lino, except in the case of a fraud upon the 
firm. A new partner does not become liable, nor 
does a retirio" partner cease lo be liable, to existing 
crediLins. lint Iho consent of creditors to discharge 
a retiring partner, or to accept the now firm as the 
only debtor, is easily presumed from a course of 
commercial dealing. Continuing guarantees or 
cautionary obligations are revoked as to future 
transactions by any change in the constitution of 
tiro iirni winch is debtor or creditor in the obliga- 
tion. Unless the contrary appears, propel ty bought 
witii the money of the linn i.s held to liavo been 
bought on account of the Iirni. Heritable properly 
bought for the linn i.s treated as movable between 
partners. Unless othoiwiso agreed, all partners are 
entitled Lo share equally in profits anil capital, and 
must eoiiLiibnte equally to losses. The linn must 
indemnify evoiy partner in respect of proper pay- 
ments made and liabilities undertaken by him. If 
apaitner advances capital beyond his .share, hois 
entitled to interest at fl per cent. Every partner 
may take part in management, hut no paitner is 
onlitlud to remuneration for so doing'. 

No now partner may be introduced without the 
consent of all the other partners. The majority of 
partners cannot expel a partner. Every partner 
has access to the firm hooks. If no time lias been 
fixed for the duration of the Iirni, any partner may 
at any time dissolve it by notice to his copartners. 
If the pari no s go on trading after the time fixed for 
dissolution they are presumed to do so under their 
former agreement so far as that may ho applied to a 
partnership at will. Every partner must account 
lo the linn for any benefit lieiivod by him from any 
partnership transact ion, nr any use of partnership 
property or business connection. The same rule 
applies if without consent a partner carries on a 
sepai ate business competing with the linn. An 
assignation by a partner to Ids creditor of a share 
in the business docs not entitle the creditor to 
inspect hooks, or to require accounts, or to interfere 
in management, hut merely to receive share of 
profits, or to receive the value of the share when 
realised on dissolution. Apart fioin agreement, 
partnership is dissolved by the death or bank- 
ruptcy of any partner, or by the business becom- 
ing unlawful, further, tlio court may decree a 
dissolution (1) where partner is of permanently 
unsound mind; (2) when partner becomes per- 
manently incapable of performing his duties; (3) 
when partner’s conduct prejudicially affects the 
carrying on business ; (I) when partner persistently 
breaks tlio agreement, or so conducts himself 
that it is not reasonably procurable for tlio other 
partners Lo act with him ; (5) when Lite business 
can only lie carried on at a loss. A pnraon dealing 
with a linn after change in its constitution is entitled 
to treat all ajuntreut. members of the linn as still 
partners unlit lie receives notice of tlio change. 
A retiring partner, not known to be a partnor, is 
not liable for debts contracted after his retirement. 
After dissolution Lhu authority of partners to hind 
the linn continues so far as necessary fin- a proper 
winding up — viz. iu having the property of tlio 
partnership applied to payment of the debts and 
liabilities of the linn, and the surplus assets applied 
ill payment of wlmt is due to the partners after 
deducting wlmt is due by the partners to the 
linn. If after a partner’s death or retirement the 
other partners carry on business without any settle- 
ment of accounts, they must account for share of 
profits or pay interest at 5 per cent, in the option 
of the outgoing partner or the representatives of 
deceased partner. An option lo purchase, however, 
is generally given by the contract in sueli eases. 


In .Scotland, as already stated, the Iirni is a 
distinct persona. Therefore in actions by 0 'i 
against the linn the individual partners need not 
ho named, though in practice ono or two of them 
generally are named. Each partner may also tue 
tlio iirni ; and the Iirni may he sequestrated with- 
onL any of tlio partners being sequu, stinted. 

The law of the United States is based on English 
common law, hut many of the states of the Union 
have their own special legislation ; and, contrary to 
tlio practice of llritiiin, limited partnerships, resem- 
bling tlio French KoeiiRes en Commandite (see 
CoMMANlUTii), are fully recognised. On this sub- 
jeel the New York legislation lias been generally 
followed ; the t/enrrttl partners being responsible 
the special partners liable only to the extent of the 
funds put by them into the concern. Creditors 
cannot directly proceed against the representatives 
of a deceased partner. 

Soo Sir N. Lindley’s Treatise on the Law of Partner- 
ship (lilli etl. IK!)] ), tlio great authority ; also J. raisons’ 
Jir/wsiti an of tin j’rinn'/ilca of J’liiinmhip (IKK!)); F. 
Pollock's Diijest of Hi r Law of Partnership (4th oil, 1888) ; 
and, for the United Status, Kent’s Com militaries (13th 
cd. 1881), and Story, Law of 1‘arlnmhip (1841). See 
also tlio articles Company, Cohi’OUAtion. 

Partridge (Verdi, e), a genus of gallinaceous 
birds, of the family Tolnumhlu', having a slant, 
strong hill, miked at the base ; tlio upper inaudible 
convex, bent down at tho tip; tlio wings and tail 
short ; the tarsi as well as the toes naked, the taisi 
not spurred. The Common Partridge nr Gray 
Partridge (V. cinrrcn ) is the most plentiful of all 
game-birds in Britain, and becomes increasingly 
plentiful as cultivation is extended, whilst the 
range of the moorfowl is lestrioteil, Ilonco it has 



a, Common Partridge ( Pcntix oinerca ) ; I), Keel-logged 
Partridge ( P. rufa). 


greatly increased during tho 10th century in 
Britain, and, though not preserved to tlio same 
extent ns are pheasants, if affords considerable 
snort. It 1 h not found in Uiu Outer Hebrides. On 
tlio continent of Europe it is abundant, in almost 

all districts suitable to its habits, from Scandinavia 

to the Mediterranean, and is found also in tho north 
of Africa, and in some parts of the west of Asia. 
It varies considerably in size, those found in rich 

arable lands being generally the largest, and about 

121| inches iu entire length, whilst those winch 
inhabit poorer and more upland districts, or where 
heather abounds, are rather smaller. The female 
is rather smaller than tho mule. The upper parts 
of both are ash-gray, finely varied with brown and 
black; the male has a deep chestnut ciescent- 
slinped spot mi tho breast, which is almost or 
altogether wanting in the female. A variety called 
tho Mountain Partridge 1ms tlio plumage brown. 
The Partridge is seldom found far from cultivated 
land. 1 1 feeds on grain and other seeds, insects 
and llioir larva 1 and pupse ; and the pupie of ants 
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are generally the food sought at first for the young. 
The nest is usually on the giouml, among brush- 
wood and long grass, or in fields of clover or corn, 
and geneially contains from twelve to twenty eggs. 
The young run as soon as they are hatched. J.'otli 
patents show a very strong attachment to their 
young, and great courage in repelling assailants ; 
they have also ieconr.se, like many other hiids, to 
stratagem to draw oil' the most powerful and 
dtuigetnns enemies, such as dogs, in another direc- 
tion, iiutteiiug cluse before them as if broken- 
winged, whilst the brood escape. T'ntil the end 
of autumn the parent hiids and their brood keep 
together in a covey ; late in the season several 
coveys often unite into a puc/:, when it becomes 
much more dillicult for the sportsman to appioach 
them. The liiglit of the partridge is strong and 
rapid for a short distance, hut it does not seem to 
he capable of a long-sustained ilight. The eggs of 
partudges are often hatched, and the young birds 
reined, l>y the domestic hen, the chief lequUite 
being a plentiful supply of ants when the hiids are 
very young. Partridges thus reared become very 
tame, hut they seldom breed in the at iarv. 

The Red-legged Parti idge (P. rufa or C<tccnb<\ 
rnjii, the genus or sub-genus Caccabis being dis- 
tinguished by a rudimentaiy blunt spur on the 
tarsi) is a native of the south of Europe and of the 
Channel Islands, often called the French Partridge. 
It is now also plentiful in some parts of England, 
particularly Norfolk and Suffolk, into which it has 
been introduced, and whence it has largely driven 
out the common breed. It is said to have been 
brought to England from Guernsey dining the 
reign of Chailes If. ; and the French Revolution 
of 1789, with its sudden abolition of the game-laws, 
is said by Carlyle to have caused ‘two signs— 
emigrant flights of French seigneius, emigrant 
winged flights of French game.’ The red-leg is 
rather larger than the common partridge, stronger 
on the wing, and less easily approached by the 
sportsman, whilst it is also less esteemed for the 
table. The upper parts are of a reddish-ash colour ; 
tire throat amt cheeks white, hounded by a collar 
of black, which expands in black snots on the 
breast; and the sides exhibit bars of black. The 
plumage is smooth. Two other species, nearly 
allied to this, are found in some of the southern 
parts of Europe. India has a number of species. 
The habits of all the species much resemble those 
of the common partridge, hut the P. rnf/i piefer.- 
lieavy clay land and heath®, in which tespect it 
greatl.v differs from the gray partridge. — The name 
partridge is sometimes loosely used so as to refer to 
the North American species of Grouse ( q. v. ) nutl 
various species of Ortyx (see Virgin ian Quail), 
and in South America is sometimes given to the 
Tinamou { Rhynchotus ). 

Partridge Berry. See Gaultheria. 

Partridge-wood, a very pretty hardwood 
from the West Indies and Brazil ; the product of 
the leguminous tree Anclirci inennis. See ANDIEA. 

Pasadena, a pretty country town in southern 
California, 10 miles by rail E. of Los Angeles. It 
has a great hotel with accommodation for 500 
people, aud a pop. of about 12,000. 

Pasar’gadse, one of the most ancient cities 
of the Persians, containing a palace and great 
treasures, was in the province of Persis, and stood 
in a plain surrounded 1>\ T mountains, on the river 
Cyrus. It is identitied with ruins near the modern 
Murghal), north-east of ancient Persepolis, and 70 
miles north-east of the modern Shiraz. 

P.ISCagOllIa, a navigable river in the south- 
eastern part of Mississippi, and formed by the 
junction of the Leaf and Chickasawlia. It llows 
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1 85 miles south to a small hay of the same name 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Pascal, Hr. Use, line of the best vvritei- and 
piofomulest thinkeis Fiance has producfil, was 
. horn of a good b-g.il family, at (.'leniintit-Feuainl 
in Auvergne, 19th dune 1028. His father, Etienne 
Pascal, was a piesident of the f'nnit of Aids thu-ie, 
and was himself a man of high diameter and 
capacity : his two surviving si-ten. Gilh.-itn and 
Jacqueline, grew up beautirul aud accomplished 
women, w ith something of their brothel's intellect 
and all his spiritual elevation of chaiacttr. The 
elder of the two, Gilheite (horn 1(120), luauied her 
cousin M. Pi-rier in 1641, penned a temh-i and 
touching sketch of her blather's life, as w el] as her 
* sistei's, and had her own history written by her 
gifted and an-tei e daughter Maigueiite ( 1646-1783). 
Jacqueline (limn 1625) wrote vei -is us a child, and 
in nmturer life lciuai liable U-ttcis anil T/i'cy/its 
on the 1 Mv'tciy of the Death of Christ.’ After a 
, troubled spiritual experience she became one of the 
sister® of Pint Royal in Ui.12, bur failed to hud ail 
j the liappiue" she sought for, and died nine years 
later, immediately aftt-i having been pei'iiaded 
into subscribing flgain-t her conscience the foiniii- 
lary inquired fimu the Pmt-Itoyali'ts, which she had 
vehemently resisted as a treasonable betrayal of 
| the cause. Her biother, at limt willing to submit, 

■ now offered the stiongest opposition to any fmtlier 
j concession', and, at an interview with Auiauld, 
Nicole, and Krinle Mai the, aigued the point with 
such vehemence that he fell fainting to the ground. 

Their mother died in 1C26 or 1628, and in Ki.'lO 
their father went to live in Paris amongst the men 
of science of his time. He trained hi® gifted son 
with the greatest caie. ami Madame Pcrier has 
told ns of the child's a.-tonishing piccocity, how he 
refused to rest without knowing the reason for 
everything, and how, when purposely kept fiom 
mathematical hooks, lie winked out for himself 
at twelve the propositions of Euclid as far ns the 
thirty-second in the lii't hook. .Still more, at 
sixteen he wiote a treatise on conic sections which 
called forth the mingled inciedulity and astonish- 
ment of De'cai tes, and indeed forms' the foundation 
of the modem treatment of the subject. It was 
never published, hut Leibnitz saw it, and Pascal 
himselt gave a resume of it in his Eisui pom' tes 
ConiijitLi (1040). His father's piotest against one 
of Richelieu's financial nie.t'UK-' hiought him into 
trouble, and indeed drove him awhile into hiding, 
hut the caidinal's angei was abated by the inter- 
cessions of Jacqueline and her charming acting 
in a representation by young gills of Snidery's 
L'Aikour Ti/Hdtniijtie. Richelieu sent him as 
Inteiuhint to Rouen in 1641, and heie about 1646 
an accident brought him into contact with the 
Janseni-sts, and turned into a new cunent the 
destinies of his children. Here the hoy gave him- 
self to -study' with unbroken devotion, despite 
wietched health and almost incessant suite) mgs 
from nervous prostiation. To this period belongs 
his fitsfc conveisioii, and we find him in the 
intemperate zeal of a first love testifying to the 
earnestness of his convictions by denouncing to tlie 
archbishop the emus in the teaching of a Capuchin 
monk at Rouen. In 1 647 lie published his XouiyUes 
Eopcriences sitr Ic Vide, and next year occuned his 
famous Puy ile Dfmie experiments on atmospheric 
pressure, which may he said to have completed the 
woik of Galileo anil Toirieelli. The reputation he 
gained earned him the jealousy of Descartes, and 
the attacks of the Jesuit fathers of Montferrand 
and Paris 1 . 

His calculating machine was a brilliant achieve- 
ment of the first years at Rouen ; the later scien- 
tific labours of Iris life were contributions to the 
infinitesimal calculus, to the theory of the equilib- 
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vium of llnidH, the mathematical theory of piob- 
ability, and the i)vo]ioi ties of the cycloid. In the 
very lant inontlm of his life we Find him busily 
engaged in a .scheme for running omni hoses on the 
streets of Paris. 

In tho autumn of 1647 ho returned to Paris, and 
wo find him frequently accompanying Jacqueline 
in her visits to tho church of Port Royal. Next 
year their father returned to Paris as Councillor of 
State, and took the pair to Gloimont for nearly 
two yeais. Tn September 1051 he died, and Jacque- 
line,' now free to carry out her desire, joined Port 
Royal in the January of 1052. Prom some of her 
exaggerated pluosoH Pascal has been needlessly 
supposed to have lived a woildly life with the hue 
do lioaiino/! and other Mends, and his Discours sur 
leg Passions tie I'Amour lias been interpreted as 
inspired by a hopeless passion for Charlotte Goullier 
du Routines!, the dulco's sister, thou about Hixteen 
yeais old, Ominin it broalhcs a genuine passion 
tliioughont, and there can he litLlo doubt that it 
was written out of .some real experience. If Pascal 
did love her, it is most probable that ho never told 
his love, for ho continued to tho close tho warm 
friend and correspondent of herself and her brother 
alike. She vacillated awhile between the cloister 
and the world, passed through her novitiate at 
Port Royal, then married tho Luo do la Pouillade, 
saw her children die and her own health decay, 
and early sank into the grave. 

In the autumn of 1654 Pascal’s second conver- 
sion declined, and from this period dato those 
severe and gloomy austerities which darkened his 
life ami douhlloss'lmstenod him to the grave. The 
immediate occasion may have been a narrow escape 
from death through his homes running away when 
driving to Nouilly, hut the moment that remained 
ever sacred in liis memory was that of a remark- 
able vision or ecstasy, November 21), Kind, com- 
memorated in a few broken sentences of im- 
passioned ami mystical devotion in his Piofessiou 
of Paith, or Amulet, as Oondmeet called if, which 
was found after his death, copied in his own hand- 
writing both on paper and pavehmonf, and sown 
into bis doublet, being apparently stitched anew 
into every change of clothes. (See, but only for 
its facts, Ldlut’s IL Am alette do Pascal, 1846.) 
Prom this time a complete change passed over 
bis life ; lie subjected himself to the most rigid 
mortifications, complete denial of self, boundless 
charity, and absolnto obedience to his spiritual 
director, and over wore aroninl his body a girdle 
of iron, tho sharp points of which he would press 
into his ilesh when lie felt in danger from worldly 
temptations or wandering thoughts. For a time 
he lived in Port Royal, and henceforth he threw 
himself with a passionate devotion into its cause. 
Arnauld was condemned by tho Borboimu in 1635, 
not merely for doubting whether the famous Five 
Propositions condemned were actually contained 
in the work of Jansen, hut also for asserting tho 
identify of the August iniiui and J anseuist doctrines 
oE gratia efftetia), and for declaring that tho argu- 
ments used against tho Augustinus were thomsolvos 
oiToneons or falsified ; and liis friends now thought 
tho time had come for the public to be inhumed 
about tho whole question at issue. 

Ill a happy hour Pascal was induced to loud his 
pen to tho cause, and on the 23d January 1650, in 
tho interval between the first and second judg- 
ment of the Borbonno on Arnauld, appeared A 
Letter written to a Provincial by one of his Friends, 
A second was issued a few days later, and as its 
successors followed he assumed the pseudonym of 
‘Louis do Montalto.’ Tlioso ‘little letters’ — tho 
greatest tracts for the times that were over issued 
— flew from hand to hand, and the rage mid fury 
of the Jesuits know no bounds. Novel' before bail 


been seen in the whole range of controversy such 
delicate yet scathing iiony, such lightness of' touch 
yet keenness of thrust, such Somatic directness and 
point, such Timsteiy of incisive aigumenfc wecbled to 
perfect giace and felicity of phrase and rare distinc- 
tion of style. ‘ The best comedies of Moliorc have 
not more wit than the first Provincial Lottcis ’ 
says Voltaire, and he adds, ‘ Boasncb has nothin’.- 
mure sublime than the concluding ones.’ Voltaire 
tells us that Uossuet himself confessed that had lie 
not written his own, lie would rather have written 
them than any other book lie knew ; even Madame 
do Sevigne bowed her bead before their sovereDn 
delicacy and perfection of style ; Boileau owned 
them unsurpassed in ancient or modem times- 
Pci-mult places tliem above Plato for wit, Lucian 
for delicate and artful laillery, and Cicero’s ominous 
fur strength and ingenuity of reasoning ; and Gibbon 
tells ns that almost every year lie perused them 
with fresh pleasure, and from them learned ‘to 
manage the weapon of grave and temperate irony, 
even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.’ There 
me altogether eighteen Letters fiom the pen of 
Pascal himself, a brief fragment of a nineteenth 
ascribed to him, and a twentieth on the Inquisition 
from the pen of M. Le Mailie. Tho lust two deal 
with the special question between Arnauld and the 
Sorhonuo ; the third and two concluding letters are 
closely connected with these ; tho intervening 
thirloon (4— 16) open up the whole subject of the 
moral theology of the Jesuits, and form the lmwt 
formidable attack over made upon the order. The 
fabric, of I lie moral theology or cnsuistiy of the 
Jesuits, with all its subtle equivocations and refine- 
ments for the extenuation of sin, appalled the 
austere soul of Pascal as ho read into it; and by 
the end of tho lentil letter, after completing liis 
exposition of their theology, ho turns to address 
1 he J esuit fathers directly, and In oaks into language 
of eloquent and indeed sublime denunciation. Thu 
eleventh defends tho application of tho method of 
laillery to' serious subjects; tho twelfth and thir- 
teenth' rise to an eloquence equalled only in hemos- 
tlienes ; the sixteenth is that the length of which 
he excuses because 1m Imd not lmd time to make it 
shorter. In the composition of his Letters Pascal 
owed much to the limleiials collected in the Toil 
Royal work, La Tht'olinjic Morale des J (suites 
(1644). II is quotations' wore confessedly often 
furnished for him from tho wider leading of friends 
like Nicole and Arnauld, hut ho tells us that he 
himself read Escobar's seven volumes twice through, 
ami never made use of a single passage supplied to 
him without having specially examined it and its 
context. It has been charged against him that lie 
sometimes quotes inexactly, and that lie is unfair 
in taking quotations out of their setting, but the 
veal grievance of his adversaries is nothing more 
than this, that he turns their Hank by taking their 
own positions and developing them piaetically to 
their natural conclusions. And if it lie said that 
he treated with too great seriousness the state- 
ments and arguments of inferior writcis, itinust 
be remembered tlmt all these books were issued 
under the imprimatur of the order. At anyrato 
the Jesuits were much readier with denial and 
denunciation than eountev-argmncnls and proof; 
the replies of Pivot (1057), Daniel (1694), and 
Dumas (1700) were pitiful failures, and hardly 
more can lie said of the onslaught of Joseph de 
Maistre (in De VFgNse, Ga/limve , 1821) and of the 
Abhfi Maynard’s edition of the Letters with a pro- 
fessed refutation (1851). Pascal’s own final judg- 
ment of liis work was expressed in these solemn 
words i ‘ Though my Letters be condemned at Rome, 
what I condemn iti them is condemned in Heaven, 
Ad Ilium, Domino Jesu, tribunal appelloP 

Between his conversion and tho beginning of ins- 
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great controversy Pascal seems to have lived chieflv 
at Port Royal under the spiritual guidance of if. 
de Saci, but lie never took up lii» abode as a regular 
inmate there. His Letteis occupied him till the 
spring of 1657, and dining the following year lie 
busied himself in a scheme for a great Apology of 
religion, his faith meanwhile being quickened by 
his belief in the famous Miracle of the Holy Thorn, 
accoulirig to which his niece, Marguerite Perier, 
a pupil at Poit Royal, had been miraculously 
cured of an obstinate fistula larrymalis by a touch 
of a fragment of the crown of Christ. ’ Hut ilia 
health gave way during 1658, and thenceforward to 
the close he liore the burden of constant suffering 
with more than saintly patience and resignation. 
Indeed he laboured to deaden every sensation of 
pleasure in life, in his food, his studies, and even 
the affections of his friends. Meanwhile his weak- 
ness grew upon him, study and composition became 
jiossible only in brief intervals, and on 19th August 
1662 he sank to rest under his sister’s roof at Paris, 
his own house having been given up to a poor 
family one of whose childien had been seized with 
smallpox. 

Seven years later (1669) appeared his Ponies, with a 
preface by' Madame Perier’s son — the result of the editorial 
labours on his fragmentary papers of a committee of 
influential Jamenists, Unhappily the=e perplexing frag- 
ments weie garbled to a great extent in the interests 
of orthodoxy and ecclesiastical policy by exaggerated 
prudence and misdirected zeal, just as they were m 1776 
by Condorcet in the interests of heterodoxy. The Al>tw 
Bossut's edition in 1779 was long accepted as authorita- 
tive ; but in 1812 Cousin first showed the leal state of 
the case in his celebrated Report to the French Academy, 
and startled the world by declaring that Pascal was a 
complete sccptio in philosophy, and a Christian only 
through external influences entirely unconnected with 
logic or reason. To M. Prosper Faugere belongs the honour ( 
of first giving (1814 ; Eng. tians. by Pearce, 1850) a com- 
plete and authentic text, although all readers will not accept 
Ins supposed discovery of the indications of an interior 
arrangement. Havet, in his edition ( 1852 ; 2d ed. 1866), 
thinks it hopeless to discover tlio true order, and there- 
fore returns to Bossut’s arbitrary but familiar arrange- 
ment. Victor Rochet, again (1871), adopts an elaborate 
arrangement, professedly founded on Pascal's migmal 
plan, and maintains that everything falls naturally into 
it. The best edition is that of H. Molinier (2 vols. 
1877-79), an independent arrangement mainly on the 
lines of Faugeie's It is tills last version which lias been 
admirably translated into English by C. Kegan Paul(1885). 

Pascal’s PensHes are detached thoughts dashed 
rapidly off, intended as materials to he shaped into 
his projected Apology for the Christian faith. 
They aie thrilled through and through with 
passionate emotion and ever-present personality, 
and they contain some of the most profound, 
suggestive, and startling thoughts that have ever 
been expressed on the greatest mysteries within the 
range of human speculation. From one point of 
view it is easy to construct from them, as Cousin 
did, a theory that their author was a pessimist and 
sceptic of a far deeper dye than Montaigne, but 
profounder study proves this view but a shallow 
paradox at best. The convemation with De Saci 
(ih»t published in 172S by Des Molets) offers the 
best key to Pascal’s philosophy of life. Heie he 
takes Montaigne and Epictetus as his representa- 
tives, the first of the Pyrrhonist, Epicurean, 
and sceptic, who mocks man’s aspirations after 
spiritual truth, and insists upon liis weakness, his 
ignorance, and doubt; the second, of the. Stoic, 
who looks at man only on his lofty side, insists on 
his freedom and moral dignity, and points out in 
his moral nature the image and likeness of. God. 
Pascal regards these two opposites as united, in the 
gospel of Christ, the overwhelming certainty of 
which arises out of its alone affording a key to the 
tormenting anomalies and contradictions of nature, 


at once to the moral law as revealed by conscience 
within and to all the disoider of the woild as ilis- 
coveied by conscious experience— to man's great- 
ness and man’s degradation, and the leusou for 
both the one ami the other. Man s.-piiitual capacity 
alone enables him to ieali~e his intrinsic gie.ituess, 
w hich was revealed to him once for all when for 
his sake the Highest was joined to the lowest, in 
the incarnate union of Die ine Pow er anil Lor e v ith 
human degiadation and pain. This is a mystery 
beyond luan’.s power of dciuonstiation, and a deeper 
ground for certainty must be sought in its essential 
coiiesponilence, not with the intellect alone, hut 
with the whole complex nature of man. Yet with 
all this theie exist in the Penates startling frag- 
ments deeply tinged with scepticism, although 
many of tlie-e may he interpreted with Sainte- 
Heuve as a kind of shorthand notes to fix ideas 
that Hashed across his mind of dillieiiltics to be 
afterrvaids considered. Of tbc-e none is more 
famous than the wager essay, in which, as lias 
been said, and with tnith, Pascal plays at pitch 
and tosh w itli the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul. Such a passage as this is a 
product, say » Tuliocli, of one of those 1 moments of 
terrible doubt, when the soul is so home away ou 
the .surge of the sceptical wave that rises from the 
depth of all human speculation that it can onlv 
cling to the Dir ine hv an elfin t of will, and with 
something of the game-del "s thought that this is 
the winning side.’ The Ponies owe much to 
Montaigne and Cliatron, and, as Molinier has 
shown, to the 13th-century Spanish rrritei Ray- 
mond Martin. 

The only complete edition? of Pascal’s works that need 
bo mentioned are those of Bossut (1779), Lahore (1858), 
and Faugere (8 vuls. 1880 1 1 £<//.). Of the Provincial 
Lctti rt, besides the Abbe Maynards edition ( 1851 ) already 
mentioned, and SI. Lisieur’s reprint of the original quarto 
(18(17), there are editions by Villemain (1329), Be liacy 
(1877), Be 8 or res (Lond. 1880), L. Heroine (1885 it 
arq.), and Molinier (2 voK 1891). Tile famous Latin 
ti inflation by YVendrock [Nicole], for which lie read his 
Terence thrice over, appealed at Cologne as early as 
1058 There are English translations liy Kinston 
(1657), Peaice (1849), and Dr M’Crie (1846). Of the 
Pensits there are editions by Erantin (1835), Faugere 
(1,844, containing what seem-, to be the moat authentic 
portrait t, Havet, with an admirable commentary 1 1632 : 
3d ed. 1881), Lalmre (1858), Louandre (1654), Rocliet 
(1873), and Mulimer( 1877-79). English translations are 
those by "Waller (1088), Craig (1823), Pearce (1S50I, and 
Kegan Paul (18S3). For Jacqueline Pascal’s Life, see 
the works by Cousin (1843) and Sophy YVinthrop YYeizel, 
Sister and Saint ( New- Yurk, 1680). Hex miscellaneous 
writings, letters, anil poems, together with those of 
Madame Perier and Marguerite Perier, were edited by 
Faugere (Paris, 1845). 

See vols. ii. and iii. of Sainte-Beuve’s Port Royal ( 1842- 
48 ), and Charles Beard’s Pori Royal ( 1801 ) ; the studies 
by Reuchlm (Stutt. 1840), Yinet(1836l, Cousin (1857), 
H. Wcmgarten (Leip. 1863), Dreydorff (admirable, Leip. 
1S70), Tuliocli, in ‘Foreign Classics’ (1878), and Joseph 
Bertrand ( 1891 ). Admirable articles on IVcal are those 
in the Edinburgh Review for January 1847 (by Henry 
Rogers), the Quarterly Ruuw for October 1879, the 
British Quarterly Review for October 1884 (by C. Kegan 
Paul), and Dean Church in Cimjanious for the Devout 
Life (1875 1. See also the articles ARXAELD, JAXsEX, and 
Port Royal in this work. 

Paschal. See Passover, Easter, Holy 
Week. 

Pasco. See Cerp.o de Pasco. 

Pas-dc-Calais (Fr. for Strait of Dover), a 
department in the north of Fiance, formed out of 
Artois and Picardy, and bounded on the W. by the 
Strait of Dover and the English Channel. Area, 
2550 sq. m. ; pop. (1861) 724, 33S ; (1886) 853,526. 
The surface is level, with the exception of a low 
ridge running to the north-west, and ending iu 
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Cape Giis-nez (([.v.). The soil is fertile, mostly 
under cultivation , and wateied by numerous short 
rivers, the majority of which are navigable and 
connected liy canals. 'L'he coast-line is SO miles in 
length, and thu shores are in certain parts low ami 
sandy. The climate is exceedingly inconstant. 
Fishing is actively earned on, particnlaily in the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne. Coal, iron, and other 
minerals are raised and worked, and con.sideiable 
quantities of turf are out. The industrial estab- 
lishments aru numinous and important, as iion- 
foumlries, beet-root sugar factories, glass-woikn, 
])ol Luries, tanneries, and othei.s. Boulogne and 
Calais are the principal lmrbonis. There are six 
arrondissements — Arras, Bdthuuo, St Omer, St 
Pol, Boulogne, and Muntreuil. The capital is 
Arras. 

Pasong. See Goat. 

Pascwnlk, a town of Prussia, 20 miles by rail 
WN\V\ of Stettin, has vaiied industries. It was 
jilumleied and burned Lluoe times by the Imperialists 
in (bo Thirty Years’ War, by the Boles in 1057, 
and by the Russians in 1713. Bop. 9514. 

Paslia' (spelt also pacha and bashaw), a title, 
derived from the Boisian, used in the Ottoman 
empire, and applied to governoiH of provinces, or 
military and naval commanders of high rank. The 
title was limited in the early period of the Otto- 
man empire to the princes of the blood, but was 
subsequently extended to groat ollicors of the 
empire. The three grades of pashas used to he 
distinguished by the number of the lmiso-tails— 
three, two, or one— borne before them as their 
standards. This antique system was abolished by 
Mahmud 11., hut the three ranks still survive. 
Every general is cx-uffleiu a pasha, so is every vali 
or governor of a mwinee. The Sheikh-ul- Islam, 
on the other hand, is never a pasha, but only an 
ellemli. 

Piislwvitcli, Ivan Fioodohovituh, Count of 
Eiivan and Prince of Warsaw, a Russian hold- 
marshal, was born at Poltava, May 19, 1782. lie, 
was educated in the school of pages, entered the 
army, served against the French in the campaign 
in 1805, which was ended by the defeat of AilsLor- 
lilz, and afterwards against the Turks. Then he 
took a prominent part in the campaign of 1812, 
especially in the battles of Smolensk, Borodino, 
Leipzig, ami in the capture of Paris. In 182G he 
was appointed commander-in-chief against the 
Peisiaus, whom lie completely defeated, conquer- 
ing Persian Armenia, taking Eiivan, and ending 
the war by a peace (1828) exceedingly favourable to 
Russia. In recompense for these services lie was 
created Count of Erivau, and received a grant of 
£100,000. In 1828 and 1829 he made two cam- 
paigns against the Turks in Asia, took Kars, 
Erzevflni, and other for Losses, and torininaled the 
war by tiin ti eaty of Adiianople in 1829. In 1831 
lie suppressed the rising in Poland by capturing 
Warsaw', and was made governor of the recon- 
quered country. Under his rule Poland was 
( 1832) definitively incorporated as Russian terri- 
tory. When the Ilungaiiaus took up arms in 1848 
Paskevitch was sent to the assistance of Austria, 
and, after defeating the Hungarians in several 
battles, compelled Giirgei to surrender at Vilagos 
(1849). [n 1854 ho took coin maud of the Russian 
army ou tlie Danube; but fortune, which had 
hitlierio invariably smiled upon him, deserted him 
at Sllistria, whom ho was wounded. Thereupon 
lie resigned the command, retired to Warsaw, and 
died 1st February 185G. Roe Life, by Tolstoi (Paris, 
1835), and BchterbalolF (St Petersburg, 1888), 
both in French. 

Basque Flower. See Pulsatilla, 


IL'l.squniJUle, an anonymous or pseudonymous 
publication of small size, sometimes printed, some- 
times only posted up or circulated in manuscript 
and having for its object the defamation of a chan 
acter, or at least the turning of a person to ridicule 
The name is derived fiom Pasquino, a tailoi 
lemarkahle for his wit anil sarcastic humour who 
lived in Rome towards the close of the 15th century 
and attracted many to his shop by his sharp ami 
lively sayings. Home time after Ilia death a muti- 
lated fragment of an ancient statue, considered to 
repiesent Menclaus supporting the dead Body of 
Patroelus, was dug up opposite his shop, and 
placed at the end of Die Braschi Palace, ueai the 
Piazza Navoni. It was named after the defunct 
tailor, and the practice originated of allixing to it 
placaids containing satires and jests relative to the 
nlliiiis of the (lay — the pope and the cardinals being 
favourite victims of the invisible satirists, See a 
Fieneh monogiaph by Mary Lafon (2d oil. 1877). 

Passage, Birds or See Birds, Vol. II. p. 172, 

Passaglia, Carlo, a Catholic theologian, was 
horn of humble parents at Lucca, 2d May 1812, was 
trained a Jesuit, and in 1844 became piofessor in 
the Collegia ltomauo. lie was eminent alike for 
bis learning and eloquence. During the Ci dubious 
times of 1849-51 he taught in a Jesuil college in 
England. In 1855 he published an ulaboiatc treatise 
on the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, hut 
ere long ho resigned his chair, and in 1839, leaving 
the Society of tile J esnits, entered warmly into the 
discussions as to the temporal power oE the pope, 
and wroto a famous pamphlet, l'ro Causa Italica 
ad Episeopos Ituliunos. The result was that lie had 
to withdraw to Turin, whero ho edited the Media- 
tons ami became piofessor of Moral Philosophy, 
At Turin lie died, 12tli March 1887. 

Passaic, a city of New Jersey, on the Passaic 
River, II miles by rail NW. of Jersoy City. 
Besides foundries and print-works, it has manufac- 
tories of woollons and shoddy, whips, iudia-iubber, 
chemicals, &c. Pop. 832(1. 

Fassamau noddy Bay, in Noith America, 
opens out of the Bay of Fundy, at Lhu month of 
the St Croix River, between Maine and New 
Brunswick. It is 15 miles long by 10 wide, and 
shut in by a duster of islands so as Li form an 
exeelluut harbour. 

I’assarowif/,, or moio eorrectly Pomiake- 
WAT55, a town of Servift, 9 miles S. of flic Danube 
and -10 HE. of Belgiudc. Pop. 9394. Here was 
signed, July 21, 1718, the treaty between Tonics 
and the emperor, 011 the one side, and the Porte 
on the other, by which a truce of twenty-live years 
was established, and the Baiuit of Te.me.svav, the 
western portion of Wallaehia and fiorvia, Belgrade, 
and part of Bosnia wore secured to Austria. 

PasSUU, a town of Bavaria, stands on a rocky 
tongue of land, on the right hank of the Danube, 
beside the influx of the Inn, and opposite the eon- 
II uenee of the Ilz with the Danube, close to^ the 
frontier of AusLria, and 72 miles by rail SE. of 
Ratisbon. The city proper is connected with ite 
suburbs 011 the otiie.r side of tlio inn and the 
Danube by means of iron bridges ; and picturesque 
bills encircle the whole town. The cathedral was 
rebuilt after a lire in 1980; the bishop’s palace^ is 
now in part converted into public offices. _ The 
Paasau Agreement between the Roman Catholic and 
Piotestnnt estates of the empire was signed here on 
29th July and 15th August 1552. Passau was long 
an important fortified post, being looked upon as 
the key of the Danube in that part of its course, 
There wore two strong citadels, one dating from 787, 
the other from 1215-19, besides other fortified works. 
The town grew up around an old Roman camp, 
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and in 739 was made the seat of a bishopric 
founded by St Boniface. The town came into the 
hands, of Bavaria in 1803. It lias important manu- 
factures! of leather, porcelain, and paiquet- (tools, 
besides boats, metal- ware, and mirrors, and con- 
•sideiable trade in salt, timbei, corn, and Pas-au 
tiles (made at Obernzell). Pup. 13,583. 

Passenger Pigeon (Ectophtcs migratorim,), 
a species of pigeon, a native of North America. The 

genus to which 
it belongs has 
the head small, 
the bill shoi t, 
the tail v ery 
long and wedge- 
shaped, the 
wings long and 
pointed. The 
male of the pas- 
senger specie-, 
genera) 1 y 
known i n 
North America 
as the Wild 
Pigeon, is about 
16-i inches long, 
the tail iuci eas- 
ing the length 
to 23 inches. 
The colour is 
grayish blue 
above, breast 
and sides i ed- 
dish brown, lest 
of the under parts white. The female is smaller 
and duller coloured than the male. They migiate 
at irregular intervals in enormous flocks (of many 
millions at times ) seeking for food, and are killed 
in large numbers, their flesh being dark coloured, 
but good eating. The passenger pigeon is found 
throughout temperate North America. 

PilSS'Cl’CS (Lat. passer, ‘sparrow'), the name 
given by Cuvier to the order of Girds otherwise 
called Insessores, comprising moie than half of all 
the birds. As the order has no well-marked eliai- 
acteis, sparrow-like or other, common to all it- 
nieiubeis, neither name is prominent in newer 
classifications. See Bum, Yol. II. p. 173. 

Passionflower (Passifora), a genus of plants 
almost exclusively natives of the warm parts of 
America, and belonging to the natural older Passi- 
fioraeem. The dowers aie heunaphiodite, with a 
coloured calyx, generally of five segments ; the 
corolla also of five segments or wanting ; alwavs 
having a inoie or less conspicuous ciowu of filaments 
springing from the throat of the tube formed hi 
the base of the calyx and corolla. The stamens are 
live, inserted in the tube of the calyx, united in a 
tube to near the apex, where they divide, and aie 
surmounted by the much reflexed antlieis. The 
ovary is one-celled, elevated on a stalk, surmounted 
by tin ee thick styles with thick clove-like stigmas. 
The fruit is fleshy. This genus has receded its 
name from fanciful peisons among the first Spanish 
settlers in America imagining that they saw in its 
flowers the emblems of our Lord’s passion ; the 
filamentous processes being taken to represent the 
crown of thorns, the nail-shaped styles the nails of 
the cross, and the live anthem tile marks of the 
wounds. The species are mostly balf-shrnl>by 
evergieen or stove climbers, of rapid growth ; and 
most of them have lobed leaves, with from two to 
seven lobes. The flowers of many are laige and 
beautiful, on which account they are often culti- 
vated in hothouses. Some of the species me also 
cultivated in tropical countries for their fiuit. par- 
ticularly those of which the fruit is known by the 


name Gianadilla (q.v.). The apple-fiuited Giana- 
dilla or Sweet Calabash of the West Indie- i- the 
fruit of P. muli furuus, which i- about two inches in 
diameter, containing within a hard -trimry shell an 
agieeable gelatinous pale yellow pulp. ' P. quad- 
rutitptlarii is the common Gianadilla, a native of 
Jamaica and South America, hut is cultivated in 
all pait~ of tiopical South America, and occa- 
sionally in hot-houscs in Britain for the -ake of 
it- fiuit. Tim fiuit i- oblong in shape, often six 
inches in dianietei tran-vei-ely. The skin when 
ripe i- greenish yellow in colour, thin, but tongli 
and leatheiy, and contains a very succulent pulp of 
a pin pie colour which is sweet and slightly acid. 
It is generally eaten with wine and sugai". The 
loot of the plant is poisonous, ovv ing to the pre-ence 
of an active principle called jmsiifiomti , the mo- 
nel ties of which aie similar to morphine. The 
Iamel-Ieaycd Gianadilla i- P. lanriftlm, the fiuit 
of which is named Water b nion by the Engli-h and 
Pnmuti i Ic Ltitnr hv the Flench in the \Ye-t India 
Islands. It grow- to about the size of a lien's egg, 
becomes jellow, dotted ovei with white when 
line, and contain- within the tough thin lind a 
wliiti-h sweet watery pulp, delicately aumiatie and 
-lightly acid. It quenches tliii-t, aflav- heat, and 
induces appetite. P. inrarnata, a species with 
hei liu-emis -tern-, a withe of the warm putts 
of South Amer- 
ica, pmducca an 
edible otange- 
colonred fruit 
about the size 
of an ordinary 
apple. The fiuit 
ot P. eilclis i- 
nboiit two inches 
long and slightly 
less in diameter, 
assuming a livid 
purple colour 
when ripe, and 
contains a u 
otange - colon led 
pulp with the 
llai our of a some- 
what acid mange. 

The fiuit of some 
specie- of pas- 
sionflower, how- 
ever, is not only , 

uneatable, but < 

fetid; and the b 

mots, leaves, and Passionflow a (Pai-sylora carulea). 
lloweis of some 

have medicinal properties, naicotie, enmienagngue, 
anthelmintic, febrifugal, Ac. The hatdieist species, 
the Blue Passionflower (F. erentlea), grows well 
enough in some parts of France, and even in the 
south of England. 

Passionists. a religious congregation of priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the object of whose 
institute, indicated by their name, is to preach 
‘ JesUs Christ and him ctucilied.' The founder, St 
Paul of the Cross, was hum in 1(194 near Genoa, 
obtained the sanction of Benedict XIV. in 1741, 
and died at the mother house of the society on the 
Ccelian Hill at Home in 3 775. The MOsS appeals 
everywhere as their emblem, and a laige ciucifix 
forms part of their very striking costume. They 
practise many personal austerities, and their 
ministerial work consists chiefly in holding what 
are called ‘missions' wherever they are invited by 
the local clergy, in which sermons on the passion 
of Christ, on sin, and on lepentance, together with 
the hearing of confessions, hold the principal 
places. For a time the eongiegation lemained in 
ob-cuiity ; but in tlie lirst half of the 19th century 
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it rows into notice. In 1842 it secured a looting in 
England, whoso convulsion had been the founder's 
special aim, and in which thuro are now live houses; 
theio arts two in Ireland and ono in Scotland. The 
American province, begun in 1852, numbers between 
one and two hundred leligious houses. There are 
many I’assionist fathom in Bulgaria and Itoumania, 
in Belgium and New South Wales. 

Passion Music. See Ohatomo. 

Passion Play. See M ykthuius. 

Passion-Week, the name commonly given in 
England to the week immediately preceding Easter, 
ami otherwise called Holy Week (ij.v.). But, by 
tho proper rubrical imago, Passion- Week is that 
which precedes Iloly Week, commencing on Passion 
Sunday, tho fifth Sunday of Lout. In tho lloman 
Catholic Church, with this Sunday begins tho more 
solemn part of Lent, and during the succeeding 
fortnight the (florid J'ntri is omitted at the Introit, 
and all pictures, crucifixes, statues, and other 
sacred representations are veiled. 

Passive Obedience. Boo Divink knurr, 

Boiun, Ejlmuu, 

Passover, a well-known feast of tho .lows, The 
English word oimoutT is a translation of tho Hebrew 
firmrJt, which in Aramaic with tho post- positive 
article becomes > whonoo tho (I rock, Latin, 
ami various Uomanee forms of tho word. Tho 
original meaning of tho verb may perhaps lie traced 
in i Kings, xviii, 2(1, where it is rendered ‘leap’ or 
(revised version margin) ‘limp,’ and suggests a 
religious dance. Tho root occurs in Tiphsah ( 1 
Kings, iv. 2 - 1 ) or Thapsucns, an important ford or 
lorry over tho Euphrates. Tho Passover is ono of 
tho oldest recurrent sacrifices of 1 , 1 m Hebrews; an 
account of its origin is given in Kxotl. xii. ; famous 
celebrations of it are described in 2 Citron, xxx., 
xxxv., and Ezra vi. ; and tho laws and regulations 
relating to it will ho found in lixoil. xii. 1-51, xiii. 
3-10, xxiii. M-ll), xxxiv. 18-2(1, Lev. xxiii. ‘1-14, 
Numb. ix. 1-14, xxviii. 1(1-25, Pout. xvi. 1 - 8 . 
These laws wore formerly held to be all practically 
contemporary pieces of legislation ; but they are 
now known to he of very various dates and to 
relate to widoly-dilloront religions and social con- 
ditions (see PuNTATiini'n). In all of them tho 
Passover is intimately associated with tho Feast of 
Unleavened Bread ; but tho latter is essentially an 
agricultural festival, and the earliest origin of tho 
Passover must doubtless ho sought in the times 
when tho Israelites wore Htill a purely nomadic and 
pastoral people, and gave religions expression to 
their thankfulness for the annual increase of their 
Hoelm and herds by sacrifices ‘of the firstlings of 
tho flock and tho fallings thereof’ (Con. iv. 4-), 
The recollection of such an annual festival, which 
would naturally ho hold in spring, survives in tho 
Jehovistio navrativo of the events preceding tho 
exodus, which largely turned oil the refusal of 
Pharaoh to allow the people to go out into the 
wilderness to saerilieo. ft was, wu infer, a 
nocturnal lunar feast, held nf the spring full 
moon, and this character it retained throughout ; 
it consisted of tho firstlings of I, ho flock and of 
the herd, and even as latu as tho close of tho 7th 
century li.C, the victim was not necessarily a lamb 
(Pont. xvi. 2 ; ef. 2 Ohron, xxxv. 7 : ‘lambs, kills, 
bullocks ’ ). With tho settlement of the Israelites 
as an agricultural people in Canaan, tho agricultural 
festivals, marking tho various stages of harvest and 
ingathering, naturally gained in prominence, and 
tho pastoral Pushovov eamo to he move and more 
closely associated with a harvest feast which also 
fell in spring — that of unleavened bread— when 
after the presentation of tlio first sheaf before 
Jehovah tho people entered at once upon tho enjoy- 
ment of tho new coni, without waiting for the 


tedious process of leavening their dough. The 
usages of the various local and domestic sanctuaries 
in the land were made uniform (T)ont. xvi. l-jm 
by thu promulgation of the law of ono exclusive 
place of woiship. Of subsequent modifications 
made on the Deuteronoinie code by the Priestly 
legislation the most interesting perhaps are the 
stricter definition of the kind of victim, the sub- 
Htitution of roasting for ‘ hoiliug ’ (see Bent, xvi 7 
revised version margin), and the interpolation of an 
additional day into tho accompanying feast (Dent 
xvi. including the Passover in the seven days of 
unleavened bread, while NuuiIioih xxviii. counts 
the seven days from the 15fcli, not tho 14th, of the 
moil tli ). 

The celebration of tho Passover in later limes 
had public and official aspects which were in- 
vested occasionally nl least with great pomp and 
ceremony, as may lie gathered from the descriptions 
already referred to in Chronicles and Ezra ; but 
just like great ecclesiastical functions in our own 
day, it also lmd ils private mid domestic side. From 
Talmudic sources we gather a good ileal that is of 
interest as to l’assovei customs in connection with 
the life of Jesus and the last supper. The com- 
pany for a single lamb varied from ten to twenty; 
first the cup of consecration, over which the master 
of the house had pronounced a blessing, was drunk; 
then hands were washed and the meal solved, con- 
sisting of hitler herbs, cakes of unleavened bread, 
a Himee called haruseth, made Iron! dales, raisins, 
and vinegar, the paschal lamb, and tliollesli of sub- 
sidiary ( DeiiLcronoimc) sacrifices. Tho master of 
the house dipped a morsel of unleavened bread 
into the harosolh, and ate it, and a similar 'sop' 
was given to every one present. Afterwards the 
paschal lamb was eaten, and three other cups of 
wine were drunk at intervals with thanksgivings 
and singing of llio Ilallel (Psalms exiii.-cxviii,). 
To the Jews of the Dispersion the Passover, 
together with the Feast of Unleavened Bread, has 
always had great importance, though the lamb, 
net being slain at the Temple, is not regarded as 
strictly the paschal lamb of the law. 

That the puselml lamb typifiod Christ is taught 
by Paul (1 Dor. v. 7), and also by the author of the 
fomTh gospel (John, xix. 30), who, as is well 
known, represents the crucifixion as having taken 
place at the time of the Passover, and attaches 
importance to the fact. 

For the history of thu Passovor in its bearings on Old 
Testament criticism, sou Wellhauscn's Ilhtorn of Israel 
( 1885), UrW. 1 1. Green’s Hebrew Patels ( New Pork, 1885), 
and other works oited under PKNTATMUUtr and linu.li. 
For later Jewish practise, boo ifirtoliicci’s Blhliolict'a Pal- 
link'd or kodeuschatz’H Kirrhliohe Verjassmit/ ilcrJudcn. 

Passow, Fuanz, scholar, horn at Ltulwigslust 
in Mecklenburg, 2()lh September 178(1, was educated 
at Gotha, ami Leipzig, and in 1815 become pro- 
fessor of Archicology at Breslau, in 1820 director 
also of the museum of art there. Ho died lltli 
March lyil.’l. His lltnnhptirtcrhitch tier t/ricchischen 
S/iracha (1810-24; 5th ed. 18-11-57) is the work 
that preserves liis memory, and formed the basis 
of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, See his Life 
by Wnclilor (Brcsl. IS.!!)), 

Passport, a warrant of protection and permis- 
sion to travel, granted by the proper authority, to 
persons moving from place to place. Passports 
are sometimes issued by the ministers and consuls 
of the country which tho traveller inlands to visit, 
which cannot, however, he done without the con- 
sent or connivance of the stalo of which the holder 
of tlio instrument is a subject; they properly pro- 
ceed from the authorities of the state to which 
the traveller belongs, and ought to hear tho visa, 
or countersignature of tho minister or consul of 
the country which ho is about to visit, In some 
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European states no one is allotted to go abroad with- 
out a pas-port from his government authorising him 
to leave the country — a provision used as a means 
of detaining persons charged with crime ; and pass- 
ports are even required by the natives to enable 
them to go from place to place in their own country. 
The regulations of different states have varied much 
regarding the use of passports ; and of late years 
there has been a great relaxation of the stringency 
of the regulations connected with them. Sweden 
was the iir.st conntiy to give up demanding pass- 
ports in time of peace ; Russia and Turkey still 
insist on them ; sometimes, as during anti-socialist 
excitements, (derm an authorities demand passports 
from foreigners not travelling, hut wishing to 
reside for a period of weeks in any given place; 
Portugal asks them of persons leaving the country 
by sea ; and on the French and German frontiers 
the neighbour-governments are specially inqursi- 
torial. Within the United Kingdom no passports 
are required ; but for a British subject travelling 
in some parts of the Continent they are still re- 
quisite. Even where not necessary, they are often 
useful in order to prove identity — in asking for 
letters at a foreign post-office, for example. At 
some of the German universities the production of 
passports and other ‘ paper.-, ’ is required of all 
foreign students matriculating. The passport most 
used by British subjects is that of the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which is 
now granted to any British subject for a fee of 
two shillings, and is good for life. If the applicant 
he not personally known to the Secretary of State, 
he must either he recommended to him by some 
person who is known to him, or produce an applica- 
tion in his favour by some banking firm established 
iu London or elsewhere in the United Kingdom, 
or a certificate of identity signed by a mayor, 
magistrate, justice of the peace, minister of re- 
ligion, physician, surgeon, solicitor, nr notary 
resident in the United Kingdom. In certain cases 
the production of a certitieate of With may ho 
required. If the applicant lie a naturalised British 
subject his certificate of naturalisation must lie 
forwarded to the Foreign Office. 

In time of war passports or safe-conducts may be 
granted in special cases by neutral powers, to pro- 
tect persons and property from belligerents, and by 
a belligerent to protect from interference by its 
own ships or forces. 

Passy, a western suburb of Paris (q.v.). 

Pasta, Giuditta (Judith), opera singer, was 
born of Jewish parents, Negri by name, at Como 
near Milan, 9th April 1798, and received her musi- 
cal education at Como and in the conservatoire at 
Milan. She married a singer called Pasta before 
1816, and was at first a failure on the stage. Her 
first great triumph was achieved at Verona in 1S22, 
seven yeais after she began to sing. The year 
following she was engaged at the Paris Italian 
Opera, where her singing excited great admiration. 
From 1823 to 1833 was the period of her most 
splendid triumphs, which were won principally in 
London and Paris. She withdrew from the stage 
in the following year, and resided on the hanks of 
Lake Como till she died on 1st April 1803. She 
had a magnificent voice, which parsed easily from 
the highest soprano notes to the gravest contralto 
tones. In addition she possessed fine dramatic 
power. Her principal roles were Medea, Desde- 
mona, Semiramide, La Sonnambula (the opera of 
this name "was written for her "by Bellini), Isma, 
Camilla, and Giulia in Sumeo e Giulut. 

Pasteboard. See Cardboard, Millboard, 
Strawboard. 

Pastel, chalk mixed with other materials and 
various colours, and formed into Pencils or Crayons 


(q.v.). Drawings with such dry, colon led crayons 
may he made on paper dr parchment, and have 
been especially used in portraiture. — Pastel is also 
a name for Woad (q.v.). 

Pastes. Bee Gem. 

Pasteur, Louis, distinguished for hi- researches 
in chemisti y and pathology, and more precisely for 
many discoveries in legaid to bacteria, was limn 
on 27 tli December 1822, at Dole in the depart- 
meut of Jnia. From the college of A l liois lie 
passed to Besancon, and thence to the Ecole Nov- 
male and the Sorbonne in Paris. After the com- 
pletion of his preparatory studies he held various 
academic positions at Straslrurg, Lille, anil Pari-, 
where in 1807 lie became professor of Chemistry at 
the Sorbonne. Since 1888 the centre of his work 
has been at the Pasteur Institute in Paris. His 
work was at first chemical. Following up well- 
known researches by Arago, Biot, and MltsCher- 
lieh, Pasteur discovered the facets on tartrate crys- 
tals and what are called left-handed tnrtiates. He 
also propounded the theory that 1 molecular dis-yiu- 
metvy ’■ — supposed to be expressed in the power 
which solutions of some organic substances have 
of causing a beam of polarised light to rotate — was 
characteristic of living matter and its products. 

It is said that a German manufacturer of chemi- 
cals noticed that impure tartrate of lime fermented 
when dissolved and exposed in tire strrr, and that 
this prompted Pasteur to art investigation, tire 
result of which was the discovery of a living fer- 
ment — a micro organism comparable in its powers 
to tire yeast-plant which Cagniavd-Latour and 
Schwann had discovered in alcoholic fermentation. 
Pasteur was further aide to show that the little 
organism would, irt a solution of paratartrate of 
ammonia, select for food tire ‘rignt-luinded 1 tar- 
trates alone, lea' irrg the * left-handed, ’although the 
difference between these is merely physical not 
chemical. Having got hold of a clue, Pasteur went 
oit to show that other fermentations— lactic, butyric, 
acetic — are e— initially due to organisms. He was 
naturally led to corroborate and extend Schwann’s 
researches on putrefaction, which is also due to 
micro-organisms, ami this path of investigation 
enabled him to make important practical sugges- 
tions in regard to the rrraking or vinegar and tire 
prevention of wine disease, as also to correct in- 
sufficiently careful experiments which were leading 
many to believe that spontaneous generation was 
demonstrable. 

Prompted by bis illustrious master Dumas, 
Pasteur next (1805) directed his inquiries to those 
diseases of silkworms by which tire silk industry in 
Fratrce had been almost ruined. It is said that he 
had never before even seen a silkworm, though he 
knetv tire supposed disease-germs which had been 
demonstrated by previous investigations in the 
insect’s blood. These he traced from egg to larva, 
from chrysalis to rrrotlr; and, as tire pebiine disease 
is distinctly manifest irt tire adults, though it may 
he hidden ‘in tire young, tire practical conclusion 
was plain that unhealthy moths should he rejected, 
and that all precautions should be taken to prevent 
infection. But Pasteur’s work on the diseases of 
silkworms overstrained him, and in 1863 Ire was 
laid aside by paralysis. Soon, however, he was at 
work again, investigating beer as Ire had investi- 
gated wine, detecting the intruders which some- 
times interfere with tire life of tire yeast-plant and 
spoil tire brew. His researches began to corrre yet 
closer to human life, for he attacked the problem of 
splenic fever, the bacillus of which had been dis- 
covered by Davaine (1863). and skilfully traced 
from stage to stage liv Koch (1876). Of Pasteurs 
investigations iu this connection, that by which 
he showed that birds were not liable to fall 
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victims to splenic fever, because the temperature 
of their Wood is too high for llio prosperity of the 
venu, may serve as a characteristic illustration. 
Passing from splenic fever to fowl cholera, Pasteur 
showed that it was possible to attenuate the viru- 
lence of injurious micro-organisms by exposure to 
air, by variety of culture, or by transmission th iinigh 
various animals. He thus ‘tamed ’ the bacillus of 
splenic fever, and demonstrated liy a memorable 
experiment that sheep and cows ‘ vaccinated’ with 
Lhu attenuated bacilli were protected from the evil 
results ef a subsequent inoenlaLion with the virulent 
virus. Pasteur’s subsequent researches in regard to 
hydrophobia arc discussed in the article on that 
subject. We have by no means mentioned all that 
Pasteur’s rapid industry and expei imeutnl genius 
have achieved, hut siillleient illustration has been 
given of the splendid series of discoveries by which 
he has enriched science and benefited humanity. 

Hue the Life by his son-in-law, translated from the 
French by Lady Claud Hamilton, with an introduction 
by Professor Tyndall (1885). 

Pastille (diminutive of paste) originally ap- 
plied to lozenges as little poitions of confectionery 
paste, lmt it has been of late chiefly eon lined to a 
mixture of odorous materials, as in the ease of the 
fitmit/ufint/ /uistillcs, which are burned either as in- 
cense or as a means of dill'using an agreeable odour. 
They aru composed of charcoal powder, with such 
aromatic gums as benzoin, ladanum, &c., and 
powders of sweet-scented woods anil harks, as 
■sandalwood, cinnamon, anil especially cascarilla 
barks. Essential oils are also added, and the 
whole are worked into a paste with a little gum- 
mncilago, and formed into small sharp-pointed 
cones about an inch and a half high, anil naif an 
inch broad at the base. When perfectly dry they 
are used by lighting at the point, and as’they burn 
down an agi enable odour is given out with the 
smoke, Another kind of pastille, usually in the 
form of a small pill covered with gold or silver leaf, 
is used for per turning the breath ; it is made of 
similar ingredients, excepting the charcoal. 

PilSto, n town in the south-west of Colombia, 
in a fertile valley 83130 feet above sea-level. Above 
it rises the volcano of I’asto ( Id ,000 feet above the 
Hca) ; and in 1827 the town wns destroyed by an 
earthquake. It mnnufnetuios cloth. Pop. 10,000, 

PllStoil Letters, a collection of over a thou- 
sand letters and papers, mostly written by or to 
particular members of the Norfolk family of 1’aston, 
and covering almost the whole loth century (1422- 
150!)), They are of especial value as giving a 
glimpse into the life of England during the Wars 
of the Roses. The family took its name from the 
village of Fasten, near the sea, about 20 miles N. 
of Norwich, and gradually grew upwards out of 
the condition of the smaller gentry of Norfolk. 
Its most famous members were William Poston, 
Justice of Common Picas under Henry Vf. ; his 
son John, executor to the famous Sir John Eastolf ; 
Clement Pits Lon, n bravo sailor under Henry Vlff. ; 
Sir Robert Poston, created under ( diaries f. first 
Viscount, then Earl, of Yarmouth. His son William 
married Lady Charlotte Doyle, an illegitimate 
daughter of Charles II., hut with him the main 
linu and the title became extinct, it was duo to 
the extravagance of the last Unit tho letters were 
sold to Peter Lo Nevis, from whom they passed 
into tho hands of ' honest ’ Tom Martin of Palgrave, 
and eventually of Sir John Penn, who edited a 
selection in two quartos in 1787. The editor pre- 
sented the originals of these to the king, and was 
knighted, hut these originals have since strangely 
disappeared. Volumes iii, and iv. followed in 
1789 ; vol. v, posthumously, edited by Mr Serjeant 
Fvore, in 1823. The originals of vol. v. were dis- 


covered at Sir Serjeant Freie’s house at Dnn«al:e 
Cambridgeshire, in 1805; those of iii. aiuf' i v ' 
were long missing, hut the whole 220 'weie Jis 
covered in 1875 at the family mansion of the Fmei 
at Roydon Hall near Hiss, together with ninety-five 
unpublished letters of the same period, described 
in Mr (laii liner’s third appendix. These ,31 1 letters 
were offered for sale in a London auction-room in 
1888, but failed to find a purchaser at 500 guineas 

Thorn is an admirable edition of tliu Fastou Letters bv 
James Handiicr in Arbur’s ‘ Annotated Reprints’ (3 vok 
1872-4-5), It contains double as many lctteis as Sn 
John Fenn’s, and, moreover, thu letters are here for the 
first time arranged in chronological ordor. Ah- Gairdner’s 
answer {Fort. Itiriao, No. 11) to Herman Alerivnle’s 
attack oil tho authenticity of the Pastoli Letters ( Fort, 
lii'new, No. S) wns completely satisfactory. 

Pastor {Pastor roseus), a beautiful bird allied 
1 o the starlings. It is a native of the plains of 
Western Asia, winters in India, and straps even to 
north-west Europe. The greenish-black plumage 
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is relieved by pink about tho shoulders and some 
other parts. The bird is a welcome enemy of 
locusts, and tho name pmliably refers to its habit 
of following (locks of sheep. 

Pastoral Epistles. Sec ISrur.n, Vol, II. p. 
124; and the ai tides TIMOTHY, TmiS. 

Pastorales. See Hakuuks. 

Pastoral Letter, a letter addressed, either at 
certain slated times or on tho occurrence of some 
notable occasion, by a 1 pastor,’ but especially by a 
bishop, to the clergy under his jurisdiction, to the 
laity of bis Hock, or to both. 

Pastoral Poetry professes to delineate the 
scenes and incidents ot shepherd life. As an 
attempt to realise an imaginary and highly 
idealised state of society it is a completely arti- 
ficial form, and it has already disappeared from 
lileiaturc, never to he revived. Tlio delightful 
Dorsetshire poems of llarnes exhibit the only 
natural method in which pastoral society can give 
subjects to modern poetic, art, Tho pastorals of 
our modern literatures arc essentially a humanistic 
revival of the (ircck itlyl of Theocritus, Dion, and 
JMoschus, and the Latin cdoi/ne of Virgil, anil iiisl 
made l licir appearance in Tuscany in the 1 6th cen- 
tury. Tho earliest dramatic pastoral is the Fuvola 
di Orfeo of Politian, performed at the court of 
Mantua in 1472, hub the first complete pastoral 
was Agostino Deccari’s comedy, 11 Hcterifizio , 
played at Ferrara in 1554. Its finest and most 
famous , successors wore the Am, iota of Tasso, 
represented at the court of Ferrara in 1573, and 
Ouarini’s Pastor Fida. The earliest non-drnnmtic 
pastoral was Cl. Sannazaro’s Arcadia (1504), which 
through Sidney’s famous romance with the same 
title exorcised ft great influence upon English litera- 
lure. In Spain the pastoral nourished dining the 
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16th century, some of the most notable names being 
Gil Vicente, Jorge de Montemnyor (Dimia, 1524b 
ami Cervantes (Galatea, a pastoral romance, 1584). 
In France we already find Eemy Belleau’a mis- 
eellany, Ln Pcryene (lode), and the writing of 
pastorals was practised lung after even ]»v the 
great Richelieu. After Honorc d’Urfe’s llslrce 
(1610), came a long succession of lengthy pastoral 
romances by Millie, tie Bendery, La C/dprenede, 
and Gomberville. In England we h.ul already 
had Alexander Barclay’s translations of Baptist 
Mantuan, and Barnaby Gouge’s Eyloys, Epy- 
tap/icn, and Sanneltes (1503), before the twelve 
charming eclogues composing Siiensei ’» Shepherd's 
Calendar (1379) formed once for all a faultless 
model for posterity. The poem is appropriately 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, whose pastoral 
romance of Arcadia outstrips in point of literaiv 
beauty all other fictions of that class. Its suc- 
cessors were Robert Greene's J lomndo (1534) 
and Menaplion (13S9), Lviv's GaUathcn (1534), 
Peele’s Arraignment. of Pans (1534), and, most, 
famous of all, Lodge’s Rondynde (1590). Spenser's 
poetical idealisation of pastoral life, again, gave 
rich inspiration to Drayton, Daniel, Bamlield, 
Marlowe, Nicholas Breton, Wither, William 
Browne, Herrick, Ben Jonson (Sad Shepherd), 
and Fletcher (Faithful Shepherdess , 161(1, the 
finest of all pastoral plays). An 18th-century 
revival gave us the pastorals of Ambrose Philips 
and of Pope, and awakened a pietty quarrel 
between the two ill-matched champions ; Gay’s 
Shepherd's 1 Fed: was much better poetry titan 
either, and was brightened hv honest humour and 
glimpses of genuine country life. An imitator, 
Allan Ramsay, also achieved a success in his 
Gentle Shepherd , which is almost as good as Gay, 
though far behind Spenser. 

Pastoral Staff, often also, although not 
properly, called Crosier (q.v.), one of the insignia 
of the episcopal office, sometimes 
■MVjSwC also borne by an abbot. It G a 
sta ^ !lieta l, ar of wood 
)sv ornamented with metal, having, 
at least in the Western Church, 
IllffSslpcr the head curved in the form of a 
shepherd’s crook, as a symbol of 
us? the pastoral office. From an early 

Iraw time the pastoral staff was con- 

ifs® nected with the actual possession 

fiA® t ' le j irvi-ilictioii which it symbol- 

MS ises. The giving of it was one of 

the ceremonies of investiture ; its 
withdrawal was part of the form 
Mlg of deprivation ; its voluntary aban- 

gg—jsS (lonment accompanied the act of 

. i c' resignation ; its being broken was 

Safi the most solemn form of degrada- 

tH§ tion. We annex as a specimen of 

the highest art the pastoral staff 
jjislB of William of Wykeluun, now pre- 

El’iiM served in his "foundation, New 

College, Oxford. A very early 
fj form of the pastoral staff is repre- 

„ * i « «■ sentel1 at Fl^b-VX (St). 

Pastoral Staff. Pastoral Theology, that 
branch of theological science which regards the 
duties and obligations of pastOTa in relation to 
the care of souls. 

Pasture. A pasture may be defined as a crop 
of mixed grasses and clovers, or other leguminous 
plants, intended for purposes of grazing. Such a 
crop usually occupies the land for many years, and 
is then called permanent pasture. The chief bene- 
fit accruing to the farmer is that the mixed plants 
occupy' the land more completely than the same 
constituents grown in separate plots. The various 


species of the mixture overlap and footer one 
another; thus produce is increased. anil quality of 
i herbage impioved. Tium this point of view, a 
pasture is an agricultural device for inei easing the 
amount of land at disposal, - i nee from a single 
acre of mixed crop as much produce may he 
obtained as hom, say, 1) acre laid down under 
pure sowing-. 

j The chief plants Used in Britain fm forming 
: pasture may he classified tlm- : 

, (A) Top G raises. — Cock '.s - foot ( Deieti/lis gin- 

] mertit'i), Meadow I’e-cue (Ffifmii ji'intriisisj, 
Meadow Fox tail (Alnpc-unis pratensis), Timutliy 
( Phi e ii ne jiruiciisc), Italian Ryegrass (Lo/nnii 
itnlicuM). 

(B) Lotto, n Grasses. — Crested Dog's-tail (Ci/no- 
sums ci /status), Fiorin (Agrutth stoloinfcm). 
Hard Fescue (Fcsfuut diiriirsrulti). Ilough-stalked 
Meadow Grass (Pi, a trirmlis), Smooth-stalked 
Meadow Grass (Pm jira/oisis], Wood Meadow 
Grass (Poet nemorulis). Sweet Verna! ( Author - 
nut hum odoeatum), Yellow Oat gra— (Anhii 
flares cow), Perennial Ryegrass (L>ih nm prrt.it uc). 

(C) Cl orers mill Lij/mniiiutts Plants — Al-ike 
Clover ( TrifiUmn hl/hrittum), lied Clover (Tri- 
folium pre/fnibc), White Clover ( Trifnlitmi tomtit /, 
Trefoil ( .Vulieitga lujinhnii), Ilirds-funt Trefoil 
(Lotus corn imlatus). 

This list includes several species which are not 
permanent, hut of short duration, as Timothy, 
Italian ami perennial, rvegia— , red and Al-ike 
clover, and trefoil. Timothy hi-ts from him to 
six years, and at times even longer. Perennial 
ryegrass ha- a very misleading name, inasmuch 
as it may die out in three or four years; in other 
eases, where seeding is prevented, the ryegrass 
may become, to all intents and purposes, a peren- 
nial plant. The reasons for including short-lived 
constituents in permanent pasture are obvious. 
They not only give increased produce during the 
first years of the lea. when the permanent species 
are slow in coming forward, hut hold possession 
of land which would otherwise he hare, and thus 
keep out worthless plants. Place is made for the ] 
expanding perennial' by the short-lived species 
which gradually die out. This must he carefully 
borne in mind when fixing the proportion of short- 
lived plant- in a mixture. 

The following ate the leading principles accord- 
ing to which tin? various constituents of a mixture 
are proportioned ; ( 1 ) To obtain maximum produce, 
the land must he tilled with mots as thoroughly 
ami completely as possible. This is accomplished 
by incorporating ileep-rooted and shallow-rooted 
plants in due proportions. If, for example, a soil 
is 3 feet deep, am! the roots occupy merely 1 foot 
of this depth, two-thirds of the land is, evidently, 
lying idle and unutilised, not for one year, as 
when under an ordinary crop, hut for a long series 
of years in the case of a" permanent pasture. 

(2) The nutritive value of the mixed herbage 
depends upurt the relative proportion of grass and 
clover : the albuminoid ratio increases with the 
arnuunt of clover. For a permanent pasture good 
proportions are clovers, 29 to 30 per cent, of total 
area ; grasses, 70 to 80 ]ier cent. 

(3) As many species as possible should he repre- 
sented iu the mixture. If one is injuriously 
affected by drought, another, which Tevels in 
drought, is' ready to take its place ; if one is late, 
another is early; if one is not relished by the 
browsing animal, another is, anil so on. 

(4) Those species which are best and most suit- 
able for the soil should he most largely represented. 

(5) Certain species liable tu overrun the pasture, 
or to destroy other good plants, ought to he repre- 
sented in extremely small proportions. This 
applies more particularly to ryegrasses ( especially 
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Italian), crested dog’s-tail, and .smooth-stalked 
meadow grass. 

(6) The short-lived components should not cover 
more than one-third of the whole land. 

According to these principles, a mixture suitable 
for n wet clay might be proportioned as follows : 

Area of the land to be covered by clovers, 20 per cent : 


Red plover 5 per cent. I While clover 5 per cent. 

Aluiko clover.. 0 h \ IHid's-foot trefoil, ..5 n 

Area to be covered by ahorf -lived grasses, 20 per pent : 
Timothy., 15 per cent. J Ppienninl ryegrass.... 5 percent. 


Area to be covered by permanent grasses, 60 per cent : 


Codt's-font 20 per cent. 

Meadow fescue ...1R w 
Meadow fox-tail .... 10 i ■ 


Rougli-stalked meadow 

grass .10 per cent. 

Smooth-slallccd do. 5 <■ 


The percentage area of land to l>e occupied l>y 
each component being determined and known, the 
percentage numbers have to be translated into 
pounds of seed per acre. To get the number of 
pounds corresponding to those areas the covering 
power of each kind of seed used must bo known. 
We assume, as a basis for calculation, that the 
seed is perfect in quality — i.o. the percentage of 
purity is 100, and the percentage oi germination 
also 100. According to titildev, ono acre of land is 
covered by the following amounts of perfectly pure 
and germinating seeds : 


TjIm of Sccil 
pur HO 111 

Cork's- fool 28 

M widow loscup 50 

Meadow fox-tall 10 

Timothy 21 

Italian ryegrass 10 

Crested dog’s-tail 20 

Fiorm II 

Iti mgh-stal keel meadow grass. 1 8 
tiiiuKith-sUlkcd ii Id 


Lin, of Hi'i'il 

]>U lit 10. 


Hard frscuo 10 

8 wool vernal 12 

Yellow ont -grass 7 

I’pumutHl jyi'giaRS 58 

AIhiIcp clover 11 

llfil h 21 

White h 12 

Trefoil 23 

bird’s -fool trefoil 7 


In lining those numbers as a basis for eaten Inline 
mixtures, allowance must ho made for seeds which 
cannot germinate on account of imperfect tillage,, 
and also for tho overlapping of the plants when 
grown in mixtnro, An allowmu'o of 50 per cent, 
ia found, in ordinary oases, to moot those require- 
ments. The amount of seed per acre actually used 
in mixtures is, accordingly, tlie amount calculated 
for an acre and a half. 

Tim mix turn already "iron for a wet clay soil 
when translated into pounds of perfect seed per 
aero (making nn allowance of 50 per cent.) is : 


TT:-:1 clover 1*8 

Airtlkc clover. 1-0 

Wlilln it ■!) 

"BlviVa-foot trefoil. ’5 

Timothy 4‘(l 

X’uromilnl ryegrass 4-3 


Coclc's-foot 8 1 

Mrmlmv IV sene 12-0 

Meadow fox-lall l'S 

Uough-sUillced meadow 

grass 1-0 

Smooth-stalked ditto •» 


Ry simple proportion pounds of perfect seed can lie 
immediately converted into pounds of commercial 
seed of any given quality. 


I*«l (llgonia, the most southern region of the 
South American continent, extending from M. lat. 
39° southwards to the Strait of Magellan, which, for 
a distance of 375 miles, separates it from the desolato 
archipelago of Tiorra del Knogo. Length, upwards 
of 1000 miles; greatest breadth, about ‘180 miles; 
area, about 322,530 sq. m. ; population, doubtfully 
estimated at about 20,000. Like the rest of tho 
continent, Patagonia is divided by the Amies into 
two very unequal and dissimilar territories. Since 
1881 nearly tho wliolo country cast o! tho water- 
shed has been formally recognised as part of tho 
Argentine Republic ; while Chili, which previously 
claimed a considerable share of that area, has con- 
tented herself with the country to tho west and a 
strip along the southern coast. Thus tho political 
in tho main agrees with the physical partition. 

Western or Chilian Patagonia ((53,000 sq. in.), 
comprising the territory of Magellan, is rugged 
and mountainous. Along the coast, and stretch- 


ing from 42° R. to the Strait of Magellan, are 
numerous islands, with precipitous shores, belong- 
ing apparently to the system of the Cordilleras- 
the principal being the CJIionos Archipelago (q.v )’ 
Wellington Island, the Archipelago of Madre lie 
Dios, Queen Adelaide’s Archipelago, and jjesola- 
tion Island. These islands, together with several 
peninsulas, notably Tayfcao, form a coast almost, 
as rugged as that of Norway ; but in none of them 
do the mountains i iae to the snow-line. Even in 
the Cordilleras proper tho summits are less lofty 
towards I, he south ; hut the following are worthy 
of note— the volcanoes of Minchimnavida and Cov- 
covado (respectively 8000 and 7510 feet high) 
Monte San Valentin (12,097), Chalten nr Eilzrny 
volcano (7120), and Mount Stokes. Erom the 
Andes to the Pacific tho strip of shore is so 
narrow that the longest river of this district has 
its origin only about 13 miles ft nut the coast. In 
the Island of Chiloe (q.v.), to (he north of Western 
Patagonia, tho mean temperature of winter is 
about 40”, that, of summer rather above 50° ; while 
at Port Famine, S00 miles nearer antarctic lati- 
tudes, the mean temperature is in winter about 
33°, and in summer about 50°. This unusually 
small difference in tho moan temperatme of the 
extremes of Western Patagonia is duo fo the 
great dampness of tho atmosphere all along the 
coast. The prevailing winds blow from the west; 
heavily charged with moisture from the Pacific 
Ocean, they strike against tho Andes, and cause 
almost perpetual precipitation from Chiloe to the 
Strait of Magellan. South of 47° M. lat. hardly a 
day passes without rain, snow, or sleet. This con- 
tinual dampness lias produced forests of almost 
tropical luxuriance, which yield valuable timber. 
Coal is mined in Ilia neighbourhood of Punta 
Arenas (Mainly Point); and boro the Chilian 
government has, since 1851, a colony and penal 
settlement ( imp. in 1882, 1291). 

Eastern or Argentine Patagonia consists mainly 
of high undulating plains or plateaus rising in 
successive terraces, and frequently intersected by 
valleys ami ravines. These plateaus are occasion- 
ally covered with coarse grass, lmt more frequently 
with a sparse vegetation of stunted bushes anil 
herbs ; elsewhere the surface is strewn with huge 
boulders, and again rugged with heaps or ridges of 
hare, sharp-edged rocks. Keen and often piercing 
blasts sweep chielly from the west ; ami as this 
wind has already parted with its moisture on the 
other side of tho mountains, hardly any rain falls 
in Argentine Patagonia during seven or eight 
months of the year. The soil in many places 
is strongly impregnated wilh saltpetre, and salt- 
lakes and lagoons are numerous. North of the 
Rio Chico, and towards tho soacoast, there is a 
wild, weird, desolate region called by the Indians 
1 Tlie Devil’s Country. Several wastes of this 
kind fringe the Atlantic, and formerly induced 
the belief that Patagonia was a barren and water- 
less desert ; lmt tho interior, though not fertile, 
really abounds in lagoons, springs, and streams, 
and tho hanks of the rivers are capable of culti- 
vation. Along the eastern base of the Andes, ajso, 
there is a great tract of territory which is astonish- 
ingly picturesque and fertile, with great forests to 
which the Indians retire for shelter from the freez- 
ing winds of winter. The principal rivers of 
Argentine Patagonia are tho Rio Negro (q.v.), 
which forms its northern boundary, tho Gluihut 
(q.v.), Rose ado, Chico, Manta Cruz, and Gallegos. 
Ail those rivers rise in the Andos. To the west 
of Ran Martin and Moreno appears tho smok- 
ing summit of Chalten ; and the whole scenery of 
tlie district, with rugged mountains rising sheer 
from tho water, with glaciers, snows, and floating 
icebergs, is unspeakably grand and terrible. The 
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•whole of Eastern Patagonia has probably been 
raised above the sea-level in the Tertiary period, 
and its most characteristic geological feature is 
its boundless expanses of shingle. The flora is in 
consequence exceptionally poor, and appears to be 
mainly derived from the lower slopes of the Andes. 
Herds of horses and, in the more tavomed regions, 
cattle are bred ; pumas and foxes, armadillos, 
skunks, and tneotucos (a peculiar rodent) are met 
with ; and among the birds are condors, hawks, 
partridges, and flamingoes, docks, and other water- 
fowl. But by far the most important animals are 
the guanaco or Huanaca (q.v.), sometimes in heids 
of two hundred or more, and two species of Rhea 
(q.v.). 

Inhabitants. — The population of Western Pata- 
gonia, estimated at 3200 (or, including Tierra del 
Fuego, 4000), consists of a number of small indi- 
genous nomadic tribes of Arnncanian stock who 
live by fishing and hunting, and the settlers at 
Punta Arenas or Magellan's colony, mainly immi- 
grants from Cliiloe and other parts of Chili. In 
Eastern Patagonia the Argentine herdsmen are 
beginning to pasture their cattle in the northern 
valleys, and Chilian immigrants are moving east- 
wards. Tire Patagonians proper or Tehuelehe 
Indians, who are confined to Eastern Patagonia, 
are perhaps about 7000 strong. They are generally 
divided into two great tribes, the northern and 
the southern, which speak the same language, hut 
are distinguishable by difference of accent. The 
northern range chiefly over the district between 
the Cordilleras and the Atlantic, from the Bio 
Negro to the Cliuhut, and even the Santa Cm/ 
River. The southern, who appear to be on an 
average taller and finer, and are more expert 
hunters, occupy the rest of Patagonia as far south 
as the Strait of Magellan. The two divisions are 
much intermixed. Magellan described the Pata- 
gonians as ‘ so tall that the tallest of us came up 
only to tlieir waists j 1 and, though such extravagant 
statements have led others to deny the claim of 
the Patagonians to lie considered exceptional, there 
is no doubt that they are one of the tallest races on 
theglobe. The average height of the male members 
of Musters' party was rather over o feet 10 inches ; 
two others, measured at Santa Cruz, stood 6 feet 
4 inches each ; Pikehoche, who was in Berlin in 
1879, was 5 feet 9 inches high, and stretched 5 feet 
11 inches with his arms. The muscular develop- 
ment of the arms and chest is extraordinmy, and 
in general the body is well proportioned. The 
Patagonians are splendid swrinineis, can walk 
great distances and for two and even thioe days 
on end without being tired. Their cranial charac- 
teristics are somewhat disguised by the fact that 
the hinder part of the skull is artificially flattened, 
the custom being to strap the child’s head hack to 
a hoard to prevent it ‘waggling’ when carried 
about the country on horseback. This process, 
however, appears* only to exaggerate a natural 
tendency ; and it is asserted by tiie most scientific 
investigators that the Patagonian skull is, next 
to that of the Lapps, the shortest in the world. 
The jaws are powerful, though with no trace of 
prognathism. The expression of their face is ordin- 
arily good-humoured though serious ; tlieir eyes 
are dark brown, bright and intelligent, their noses 
aquiline and well-formed, their foreheads open and 
prominent. The complexion of the men, when 
cleansed from paint, is a reddish or rather yellowish 
brown. Thick flowing masses of long coarse, black, 
glossy hair cover their heads. The scanty natural 
growth of heard, moustaches, and even eyebrows, 
is carefully eradicated. The young women are 
frequently *good-looking, displaying healthy, ruddy 
cheeks when not disguised with paint. The dress 
of the men consists of an under-garment round the 
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loin.-, a long mantle of hide with the fur in-idc, 
and hoot- or buskins of skin. The die-- of the 
women is very similar. Both -exes me fond of 
ornaments. Beside- mantle- of guanaco hide, tlieir 
only manufacture- are saddle-, bridle-, “tin ups, 
and la— 0 -, which often erinee wonderful ingenuity 
•and nieetv of execution. 

The Patagonian- believe in a great and good 
spirit w ho cieated the Indian- and animals. Idols 
are unknown, and whatever religious acts the 
natives perform are prompted bv dread of demons. 
Kindly, good-tempeied, inipui-ive children of 
nature, the Tehuelehe take great likes or di-like--, 
becoming firm friends or equally confirmed enemies. 
Protestant mis-ions have been established amnng-t 
them. They are steadily decreasing thiongh dispa-e 
and had liquor suppliedby traders, ami liefoie long 
will lie extinct. The language is quite different 
from either Tampa or Araueanian. Of European 
settlement- there aie few in Aigentine Patagonia. 
The nlde-t, I’atagones (formerly El Carmen), on 
the Rio Xegio, about 18 miles fiom it- mouth, ha- 
a population of about 2000, composed of Spani-h 
and other settleis (negroc-), and convict- from 
Bueno- Ayres. Tlieie aie also the Wel-h colony 
on the Cliuhut (q.v.), and a petty station at the 
mouth of the Santa Cruz. 

History. — Magellan, hefoie passing through the 
strait, had in 1.720 -ailed along the whole of the 
Patagonian coa-t ; and it is commonly believed 
that it was from the large footstep- (jintngow't) 
oh-erved near his winter-quarters at S. Julian that 
the country derived it- name. Another suggested 
etymology is the Qnichua word jmtuemm, ‘tenures,’ 
the rule of the Incas having extended hither. 
The great plain was travel -ed by Rodrigo de I-k 
in 1733. Sarmiento de Gumbo (commemorated by 
the mountain in Tierra del Fuego) added greatly 
to the knowledge of the west and south ( 1579— SO ), 
and founded Spanish settlements, doomed to early 
extinction, at Nomine de Dios and San Felipe 
(Pot t Famine). English interest in the country, 
aroused by Diake's voyage in 1577, was kept up by 
Davis, Naiborough, Byron, Wallis, and the Jesuit 
Falkner, and at last tlje beginning of a real scien- 
tific acquaintance with the interior was made by 
King, Fitzroy, Dunvin, and Musters. Since IS70 
careful explorations have been cairied out by 
Argentine travellers. 

English works on Patagonia are Falkner’s (1774), 
Snow’s (1857), JIust-rs’ (1871), Jleerbohm's 1 1878), Lady 
Florence Dixie's (1880), Coan's (list)), Lucy Fos-arieu’n 
(French, 18S4). 

Pattlll, a walled town of India, in the teiritoiy 
of tiie Uuicowar of Gujarat, 64 miles NW. from 
Ahmadabad, stands on a tributary of tiie Banas. 
It manufactures swords, spears, pottery, and silk 
and cotton goods. Standing on tiie site of the 
ancient Anhihvara, and the capital of native 
dynasties from the 8th century to the present day, 
Patau is surrounded with lofty walls, and has 
numerous architectural ruins. Pop. (1881) 32,712. 

Patailjali is the name of two celebrated 
authors of ancient India, who are sometimes 
looked upon as the same personage, hut apparently 
for no other reason than that they bear the same 
name. The one is tiie author of the system of 
philosophy .called Yoga (see Sanskrit Litera- 
ture), the other the critic of Panini (q.v.), area 
140 B.C. 

Patches. During the whole of the 17th and 
beginning of the IStli century these fantastic orna- 
ments were commonly worn by women and some- 
times by men. In jack Drum’s Entertainement, 
or the Comedic of Pasquil and Katherine (1601; 
2d ed. 1610), they are thus mentioned: ‘For even 
as blaclte patches are worne, some for pride, some 
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to stay the Ttheume, and some to hide tlie scab,’ 
i&c. ; and in the Artificial Changeling (1050) 
there is a woodcut allowing the lady of fashion, 
with a coach, coachman, two lioises, and postillions 
gummed on to her forehead, and the rest of her 
face ornamented with a star, two crescents, and a 
large round spoL. In the same year (1050) a Hill • 
against ‘painting, black patches, and immodest 
dresses ’ was read for the first time, hut got no 
further. In vain were sermons preached ; in vain 
did Morbus Satanieus, or The Sin of Pride, in lfiGG 
reach the 15th edition ; in vain did satirists assail 
the Metamorphosis of Fair Faces into Foul Visages 
(tcni}). James I.); the senseless custom was still 
rife when ( 1712) Pope described among the treasures 
of Belinda’s toilet-faille ‘ Pull's, Powders, Patches, 
Bihle.s, Billet-doux’ (Hope of the Lode, i. 138). 
Attempts have bean made to revive the fashion, 
hut without success. See Pairliolt’s History of 
Dress and Costume in England (2d ed. 1S60). 

Pillclionlt, a perfume derived from the dried 
branches of Pogostcmon patchouli (natural order 
Labiate 1 ), first intiodueeil into Biitnin as an article 
of merchandise in 1844. The name is from the 
Tamil patrhei, ‘gum,’ and clef, ‘loaf.’ The plant, 
a low shrill) 2), or 3 feet high, is a native of Killiet, 
the Malay coast, Ceylon, Java, the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, and probably also of China ; 
hut, owing to the fondness of Asiatics for the per- 
fume which if yields, it is difficult to say where it 
is native or cultivated. Every part of the plant 
is odoriferous, but the younger portions of the 
branches with the leaves arc clioson ; they ai e 
usually about a foot long. The odour is peculiar 
and difficult to define, but if has a slight resem- 
blance to .sandalwood ; it is very powerful, and 
to many persons is extremely disagreeable. The 
odour of patchouli was known in Europe before 
the material itself was introduced, in consequence 
of its n.so in Cashmere to scent the shawls with a 
view of keeping out moths, which are averse to it ; 
lienee Clio genuine Caslimoru shawls wore known 
by their scent, until the Breach found tho secret, 
and imported the herb for use in the same way. 
In India it is used as an ingredient in fancy 
tobaccos and as a perfume for tho hair. If is 
also much prized for keeping insects from linen 
and woollen articles. The essence of patchouli is 
a peculiar heavy brown oil, with a disagreeably 
powerful odour ; if is obtained by distillation, and 
requires extreme dilution for perfumery purposes. 
A cwl. of the plant yields about 28 oz. of the oil. 
Tho Aiabs beliove it to ho efficacious in preventing 
contagion and prolonging life. 

Patella. Wee Knee, and Limpet. 

Paten (Lat. patina, ‘a dish'), a small circular 
plate employed for the wafers or bread in tho 
ouohavistio service. It is always of tho same 
material as tho chalice, often richly chased or 
carved, and studded with precious stones. 

Patent Medicines. In popular language 
this term is very loosely applied ; being used to 
include not only patent medicines strictly so called, 
hut also all proprietary medicines and all medicines 
liable to stamp-duty. The exact meaning of tho 
technical phrase ‘patent medicine ’ has never been 
defined by a logal judgment, lmf i\> is almost 
certain that it would only he hold to include such 
medicines as are sold under the authority of lettcrs- 
patent (i.e. for which a patent has boon taken 
out) ; and that it does not include other dutiable 
medicines. The number of medicines for tho mak- 
ing of which patents have been taken out in Britain 
is comparatively small, amounting only to about 220 
articles between tho years 1711 and 1887, and most 
of these are no longer in use. Patented medicines, 
therefore, constitute only a very small proportion 


of those medicinal preparations which are liable 
to stamp-duty. Medicines which aie .so liable 
embrace a very wide category. A piepaiation to 
lie liable to stamp-duty must he one which is to he 
‘used or applied externally or internally as a 
medicine oi medicament for the piavention, cure 
or relief of a disorder or complaint incident to or in 
any wise allecting the human body.’ Then it must 
also he bioughf under one of the followin' 1 - six 
causes, which constitute liability to duty : ( 1) the 
seller must have or claim to have an occult secret 
or art for making or preparing, or (2) an exclusive 
right or title to making or preparing; or (3) it 
must have been patented j or (4) it must he, or 
have been, recommended to the public as a nos- 
lium (Lat. noster, ‘our’) or proprietary medicine 
or (5) as a specific, or (6) as beneficial for the pre- 
vention, erne, or relief of any disease. Any one of 
these entails liability to stamp-duty independently 
of tlie otlieis. 

All other medicines are exempt from stamp- 
duty ; that is to say, drugs the ‘ denominations, 
properties, qualities, values, and efficacies’ of 
which are known and admitted in medicine, and in 
the making m preparing of which no secret art or 
exclusive right is claimed by any poison. Instru- 
ments, electric and galvanic apparatus, liver-pads, 
and similar appliances, cigarettes, piepaiations 
intended to lie burned and inhaled or used as 
disinfectants, until lal products, mineral waters, 
lozenges and confectionery, m tides of toilet and 
perfumery, are all as a rule exempt from stamp- 
duty unless under special circumstances. The first 
tux on proprietary and sociot medicines in Great 
Britain was imposed in 1783, when all persons who 
sold medicines and who had not been bred as 
doctors or apothecaries were required to take out a 
license on which they paid stamp-duty, and in 
addition ad valorem stamp-duties wore imposed on 
(.ho medicines. It was estimated by tno then 
Ghancellor of the Exchequer that tlie new tax 
would yield Xlfi.OOO per annum. This act was 
amended two yems Into, and has been so altered 
by thirteen subsequent ads that none of its 
original provisions now remain. The patciit-medi- 
cine sLamp is a narrow label convenient for pasting 
on to ft bottle or box. Such stamps aie supplied 
by the commissioners of stamps, hut for an extra 
payment any person may have the privilege of 
having stamps printed in tho stamping department 
of Somerset llmiso for his own exclusive use and on 
his own forms. Tho stamp affords no government 
guarantee of purity ; itH presence on any lmttle or 
package simply signifies that tlie duty has been 
paid. The medicine must he stamped before it is 
sold oitlior wholesale or retail, or for foreign or 
homo consumption. Medicines are not considered 
liable to duty as long as they remain in hulk, nor 
are samples distributed gratis liable. The rates of 
duty vary from l^d. on a package not exceeding Is. 
in value to XI on a package upwards of 50a. in 
value, Tho veiulovs of dutiable medicines are 
required to take out a yearly license, for which 
they pay 5s. Penalties nro enforced for any in- 
fringement of the regulations. In 1SG0 the medi- 
cine-stamp duty yielded a revenue of X43,G!)2 ; in 
1870, 1172,353 ; in 1880, X135.3GG ; the year ending 
March 31, 18!)0, it wins X‘217,264. See Alpe, Handy 
Book of Medicine Stamp Duty. 

Patents. In the widest sense of the term, a 
patent is a royal grant made by loLlcrs-palent 
(littene patentee) or open letters, ‘so called because 
they are not scaled up, hut exposed to open view, 
with the Great Scar (or a lawful substitute for 
the Great Seal) ‘pendent -at the bottom; and are 
usually addressed by tlie sovereign to all the subjects 
of the realm’ (BhicksUme). The principal grants 
made by letters-patent are titles of honour, such as 
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peerages anil baronetcies, appointments tu judicial 
ancl administrative offices, charters of iucoi potation, 
and monopolies of the right to make, use, exercise, 
and vend new inventions. Of these grants it is 
here proposed to consider the last mentioned alone, 
to which the term patent is in common pail, nice 
restricted. It may, howevei, he observed in pass- 
ing that the procedure connected with royal grants 
otliei than patents for inventions is stilt intricate 
and technical, resembling that which was in use 
for patents of invention before the Patent Law 
Amendment Act of 1852, anil that such grants aie 
enrolled on the Patent Rolls, and may be seen at 
the Record Office or, in the case of recent giants, 
at the Chancery Enrolment Office, London. 

From a veiy early period in our history the 
sovereign lias enjoyed and exercised the pierogative 
of securing to inventois, for a limited term, ‘the 
sole right of making, using, and vending ' new and 
useful inventions. Thus, it is stated that Edwaid 
III., on the lepresentation of some alcliemi-ts, 
granted a commission to two fiiais and two aldci- 
men to inquire whether a philosopher's stone might 
be made, and, on their leporting that the project 
was feasible, gianted to the two aldermen a patent 
of privilege that they and tlieir assignees should 
have the sole making of the philosopher's stone. 
Upon the royal pierogative, however, of which this 
case offers an early, though in all piobability l>y 
no means the eailiest, illustration, the common law 
placed certain definite anil well-nnilei stood restric- 
tions. (1) The soveieign could not grant the j,ole 
right to sell articles in common use. Thus, lctters- 
patent granting to one John Pechey the sole im- 
portation of sweet wines into London were, at a 
parliament held in the fiftieth year of the reign of 
Edward III., declared to be void. (2) A grant of 
the sole right to exercise a known occupation was 
bad. This was decided as to the manufacture and 
impoitation of playing-cards in the leading case of 
Darcy v. Allin. (3) The grantee was required to 
havebeen at least the introducer of the invention 
within the realm. (4) The term of the grant must 
he for some limited period, such as might he 
sufficient for the instruction of others. (5) The 
subject-matter must be such as, in the result, led to 
a new trade or manufacture. (G) Tile patented 
invention must possess the incidents of utility and 
novelty, and must not be prejudicial or inconvenient 
to tiade ( 1 Webster Patent Cases, 7. n.). 

In the reign of Elizabeth, however, and still 
more emphatically in the reign of James I., the old 
common-law monopoly changed its character. The 
number of bonu-futa inventions or discoveries was 
small. But the financial and political difficulties 
of the sovereign were great. The royal prerogative 
of granting limited monopolies ‘ for the good of the 
realm ancl the furtherance of trade’ came, with 
many other doubtful expedients, to the sovereign’s 
assistance. The common-law limitations were 
ignored. Currants, salt, iron, powder, cards, calf- 
skin, paper, tin, sulphur, and a hundred other com- 
modities in common use were appropriated to 
monopolists for practically unlimited periods. The 
patentees were enabled to charge extortionate 
prices for inferior articles, to enter (at least under 
the saltpetre patents) private bouses and ransack 
stables anil cellars for infringing articles, and to 
have inf lingers brought before the council and 
punished for contempt of the royal authority. 
After a protracted struggle, in the course of which 
Queen Elizabeth recalled most of her obnoxious 
grants, and Janies published a counterblast against 
monopolies, which influenced his subsequent con- 
duct very slightly, the famous Statute of mono- 
polies was passed in 1624. The purview of the 
measure lias often been misrepresented. It did 
not, as we have seen, create the royal prerogative to 
363 


grant letters-patent for inventions But it declared 
that all such monopolies ns the soveieign had 
latterly been gran ting were eon tray to law and void. 
It then excepted liom this sweeping prohibition 
{inter alia) ‘grants of privilege for the teim of 
fom teen yeais or under, thereafter to be made, of 
the sole working or making uf any manner of new 
manufactures within the lealni, to the tine or lii-t 
inventor nr inveu loi', w bich others, at the time of 
making such letten-patent and giants, shall not 
Use, so as also they he not contrary to the law, 
l nor mischievous to the state, by i, using prices of 
■ commodities at home, or to the' huit of tiade, nr 
generally inconvenient.' 

This saving clause in the Statute of Monopolies 
is the foundation of the modem English patent 
system. It pre-ei ves, and at the same time limits, 
the loyal preiogative to grant monopolies of inven- 
tion', amt it gives a most succinct, ami jet a 
complete, statement of the cliaiacteristics of a 
valid patent-grant. The turn of the grant is to 
1 be fourteen jeans ur under; and patents are in 
fact now always gianted for a teiin of fourteen 
years. The grantee is to he ‘ the true and (list 
inventor ’ — vvoi ds w Inch a series of judicial decisions 
has interpreted as including the lust iinpoiter 
from abroad— of the patented invention. The 
privilege confeired is tiie sole and exihisive right 
to work or make the invention; and the mhjcit- 
muittr of a valid giant is ‘any manner of new 
manufacture within the realm' which is {a) not 
in use at the date of the grant, (&) not contrary 
to law or mischievous to the state, (<■) not to the 
hurt of trade, or (d) not generally inconvenient. 
The next important measure in the history of our 
patent law is Lord Btougliam's Act, 1835. At 
common law, lettern-patent were wholly void for 
any defect in pait, not lining a mote clerical enor 
which the Master of the Rolls could cmiect; and 
a patentee was liable to he deprived of his patent 
from the failure of some condition, -such as want 
of novelty in a very trifling part of the invention. 
The Act 'of 1835 enabled a patentee to enter with 
the clerk of patents, by permission of the crown, 
signified by the fiat of tbe law officer, a du- 
chtimer of any part of tbe title oi a memorandum 
of any alteration therein, which upon being filed 
by the clerk of patents, ami enrolled with the 
description of the patent, was deemed and taken 
to be part of the letteiw-patent in ail courts what- 
ever. A still more impoitwit change was intio- 
duced by the Patent, Law Amendment Act, 1852. 
Tbe policy of gianting patents is not only to 
rewaul inventors, but to induce them to disclose 
their inventions to the public. Diil'eient means of 
attaining the latter object have been adopted at 
different stages in the history of our patent law. 
The earliest practice was to inseit in the grant a 
proviso requiring the inventor and his assignee to 
take apprentices during the last seven years of the 
term, and to teaeli them ‘ the knowledge and 
mystery 5 of his invention. In the reign of Queen 
Anne the patentee was required within a certain 
period (usually six months) after obtaining his 
patent to enrol at one of the public recqid offices 
a specification or description of his invention, upon 
the accuracy ami sufficiency of which the validity 
of his grant in great measure depended. This prac- 
tice had several giave disadvantages. There were 
three offices in which specifications might be en- 
rolled — the Enrolment Office, tiie Rolls Chapel, and 
tire Petty’ Bag Office ; in eaeli of these offices a 
laborious search might have to he made before a 
particular specification conld be discovered and 
inspected. Again, the interval of time which 
elapsed between tbe grant of a patent and tiie 
enrolment of tiie specification enabled a patentee 
first to obtain protection for what might be merely 
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a crude idea, and then to work out its details, 
altering and modifying them at -will, during the 
protected interval. The Patent Law Amendment 
Act of 1852, adopting a practice which was iti force 
in several continental countries, and which was 
strongly recommended by most of the witnesses 
who gave evidence before the committees of 1821) 
and 1851, provided that ft petition for Iho grant of 
letters-patent should he accompanied by a state- 
ment in writing, describing the nature of Lhc inven- 
tion which it was sought to patent ; this statement 
was called the provisional sperifiention. The client 
of the procedure prescribed by the act was that a 
patentee migliL use his invention for six months 
without prejudice to his patent by that user, hut 
he obtained no rights against (he public until his 
patent had been sealed. The patentee was merely 
protected against the consequences of his own 
publication, and enabled lo employ workmen and 
obtain machinery without the risk of being 
betrayed. 

The existing law of patent' 1 depends upon the 
[Statute of Monopolies, the Patents Acts, 1888-88, 
and the Patents ituleH, 1800, made b t v the Hoard of 
Trade unitor statutory authority. The present, 
procedure to obtain a patent is as follows : An 
application signed by thu inventor himself, and 
accompanied by a ‘provisional specification,’ in 
which the nature of his invention is briefly and 
generally described, is lodged at the Patent Ollieo. 
The application and specification are then referred 
by the comptroller-general, who iH the official head 
of the department, to an examiner who ascertains 
and reports to him whether (1) the nature of the 
invention lias boon fairly described, (2) the appli- 
cation, specification, and drawings, if any, nave 
been prepared in the prescribed manner, (3 ) the 
title selected by the applicant sufficiently indicates 
the snlijoct-mattor of the invention, and (4) the 
specification does not describe more than one in- 
vention. No preliminary examination as to the 
novelty of the invention is hold. The comptroller 
may, however, refuse to grant a patent for any 
invention of which the use would, in his opinion, 
he contrary to law or morality, and from such 
refusal no appeal can he taken. If the examiner 
report against the applicant on any of the grounds 
mentioned above, the comptroller may inquire the 
application, specification, or drawings to ho 
amended before he proceeds with the application. 
Against this decision the applicant may appeal to 
the law officer, whoso judgment is final. If, how- 
ever, the examiner report in the affirmative upon 
each of tho issues submitted to him, the application 
is accepted, Within nine mouths— a period which 
the comptroller may on payment of the prescribed 
fee extend to ten months — from the date of his 
application the applicant must deposit at the 
Patent Office a roniplc.tr specification, particularly 
describing tho nature of the invention and the best 
method of carrying it out. if the examiner report 
that tho complete specification (l) does not fairly 
describe the invention, (2) does not lerminnto with 
a distinct claim or claims, (.1) claims more than 
one invention, or (4) varies materially from the 
provisional, the comptroller may refuse to accept 
it unless and until if lias boon nmoiulod to his satis- 
faction. Prom such a refusal the applicant may 
appeal as before to the law officer, whose decision 
is final. When tho. complete specification has been 
accepted if is prinLed and published, and the details 
of the applicant’s invention are than for tho first 
time thrown open to public inspection. The comp- 
troller-general causes the fact of the acceptance 
to bo advertised in the official journal of the 
Patent Office, and tho patent is not granted until 
after the expiration of two months from the date 
of such advertisement. At any time within that 


period any person may oppose the grant on any 
one or more of the following grounds : ( 1 ) that 
Lhe applicant had obtained the invention from 
the opponent or from some person of whom the 
opponent is the legal representative; (2) that tlie 
invention had been patented in this country on 
an application of piior date ; (3) that the complete 
specification describes or claims an invention other 
than that described in the provisional, and that 
such other invention forms the subject of an appii- 
cation made by the opponent in the interval be- 
tween tho leaving of the provisional and the leaving 
of the complete specification. No other ground of 
opposition is recognised. The opposition is beard 
and determined by the comptroller goueral, whose 
decision may lie appealed against to the law officer. 
In the event of there being no opposition, or of the 
opposition proving unsuccessful, the patent is issued 
under the seal of the L’alont Office and hoars the date 
of the original application. The term of the patent 
is fourteen years from its dale. The grant, extends 
to the United Kingdom and the Isle of Man, hut 
not to the Channel Islands or to any of the British 
possessions or colonies. Under the Act of 1883 
a patent lapses at the end of four years unless 
a certificate of renewal lias been obtained on 
payment of the prescribed fee. 'I’iie taxes pay- 
able for keeping up a patent amount to £150, 
The specification or drawings relating to a patent 
may he amended by leave of tho comptroller- 
general after advertising and hearing any opposi- 
tion to the pioposcd amendment. No amend- 
ment will, however, be sanctioned the elfect of 
which is materially to enlarge the scope of the 
invention originally claimed. The comptroller- 
general and probably the Master of the Bolls 
have power to correct merely clerical errors. If a 
patentee both fails to work his invention himself 
and refuses to permit other persons to do so, the 
Board of Trade may compel aim to grant licenses 
upon reasonable terms. 

The infringement of a patent may be restrained 
by injunction, and punished by damages awarded 
in an action at law. A patent will be revoked 
—or, as it is termed in Scotland, reduced— if it 
is proved to thu satisfaction of the proper court 
to liave been obtained by fraud or false suggestion 
on the part of the patentee, or to lack the essential 
requisites of novelty and utility. 

A patentee, is not compelled lo mark articles 
made according to his invention as ‘patented.’ 
But any person who represents that an article sold 
by him is patented, when in fact no patent has 
been grnnled for the same, is liable oil summary 
conviction to a line not exceeding XG. 

Prior to 1835 the term of a patent could only be 
extended by a special act of parliament ( of. Edmunds’ 
Patents for Inventions, pp. 373-370). But the 
frequency of applications for statutory assistance 
suggested tlm propriety of framing some general 
measure for the extension or prolongation of letters- 
patenl, and Lord Brougham’s Act was passed with 
that view. Other enactments, of which the 
interest is now chielly historic, followed ; anil 
section 2.7 of tho Act of 1883 completed the legisla- 
tion upon this subject. The judicial committee of 
the Privy-council l'ms power to extend for a further 
period of seven, or in exceptional cases of fourteen, 
years the term of a patent which, although highly 
meritorious and useful, has not adequately re- 
munerated the patentee, from circumstances be- 
yond his control, during the original term. It is 
now tho practice of the judicial committee to pro- 
long letters-palcnt by ordering a new grant to be 
made for the extended term. 

Patent Agents . — Before the Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act, i 852, only about 500 patents were taken 
out annually in England. The patent business of 
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the country would not, therefore, support a separ- 
ate profession; and the parliamentary repmts of 
1829 anil 1S31 tlnow a somewhat painful light on 
the proceedings of many of those persons wlio 
carried on the work of patent agents in connection 
with other callings. Under the Act of 18,52, how- 
ever, the number of patents annually obtained 
greatly increased; foreigners and British subjects 
abroad desired to patent their invention- more fre- 
opieiitly than before, and consequent !y tire work of 
the patent agent became a distinct pride, -si on. On 
the 12th of August 1882 an Institute of Patent 
Agents was incorporated under the Companies 
Acts, 1862 to 1830. The Patents Act, 1SX8 {-ect. 1 ). 
created a llegister of Patent Agents, on which 
every person who assumes the name of ‘patent 
agent" after July 1, 1889, must he enrolled under 
a penalty not exceeding £20. The Register of 
Patent Agents Pules, issued liy the Board of Trade, 
came into operation on 12th June 1389, and gave 
to the Institute of Patent Agents a practically 
complete control over the whole profession. A 
communication to a patent agent is not, privileged 
from disclosure in a court of law, evert although he 
he a solicitor. 

The Patent Office. — All the formal, and much of 
the judicial, work connected with the grant of 
letters-paterrt for inventions is done at the Patent 
Office in Southampton Building-, Chancery Lane, 
London. At the head of the whole department is 
an officer called the comptroller-general, who is 
appointed by, and responsible to, the Board of 
Trade, and is as-isted by a stall" of examiners, 
clerks, &c. In addition to his formal aird judicial 
duties relating to applications, tire comptroller 
attends to the Begin ter of Patents, in which the 
names ut" patentees and notifications of all assign- 
ments and licenses must lie entered, and prepares 
arr annual report as to the work of the Patent 
Office, which is laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Patent Office contains a valuable free 
public library, which is ordinarily open from 1(1 
A. nr. to 10 p,.n., and in which all the publications 
of tire Patent Office — specifications, reports of case-, 
illustrated official journals, Ac. — may be consulted. 

Patents in the United States. — Before the Declara- 
tion of Independence patents were occasionally 
issued lry the colonial governments ; and the con- 
stitution of the Llnited States expressly rested in 
congress powers ‘ to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exchr-ivc right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.’ The congress 
of 1790 passed an act regulating tire i— tie of patents 
for inventions, requiring the would-be patentee to 
petition the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War, or the Attorney-general ; with the approval 
of any two of these the rlesciiption of the patent 
was certified by the Attorney-general, and the 
president directed the i-suitig of the patent. The 
patent was recorded in the office of the Secretary of 
State, and delivered to tire patentee under the 
great, seal of tire United States. Under this law, 
which remained practically unchanged till 1836, 
patents were granted with little examination, anil 
the responsibility of deciding whether tire patentee 
had made out his case was left wholly to the courts 
— a system found to be inconvenient and unsatis- 
factory for the interests of tire public. On occasion 
of a five at the Patent Office, when many of the 
documents were destroyed, congress repealed former 
acts aud established a new system, which remains 
irr force till now. The general principles of the 
law are the same as in England, but the term for 
which patents are granted is seventeen years— 
longer than elsewhere. The Patent Office is 
attached to the department of the Secretary of 
tire Interior. The commissioner, assistant-com- 


missioner, and three examinei -in chief ate ap- 
pointed by the pre-ident, v.itlr the enn-ent nr" the 
senate. The chief cleik. a -tali i.t" a hundred 
examiner - (principal, lir-l a— i-tant.-, -eenud as-i-t- 
anta, third a— i-tant- 1 , draught-men, copyi-t-, 
attendants, Ac, are nominated nytlic coutnri— inner 
of patent- and approved by the Secretary or the 
Interior. The office Jiuhli-he- pamphlet- ort The 
Patent Laws anti J.na-i l, it,',,,/ 1 „ the Registration 
of Trade- marks and L.«i„ls. and The Rules uf Prac- 
tice m the halted States Patent ttfJi'C, which may 
he had on application. But inventor- ate recom- 
mended to ,-ecttre the assistance of • patent lawyers,’ 
who are a distinct branch of the legal profe-'ion. 
The ntirrinrtim expense maybe stated at jtjO; but 
difficulties ami references to various authorities 
may greatly increase the outlay. The number of 
patents issued in the United State- greatly exceeds 
that of any other country. Irr 1337-46 the number 
was ,5019 ; in 1S47-.50 it wa- 12,. ITS ; in the decade 
1S77-SG it was 169,478 : irr the century ending 10th 
April 1S90 nearly -137,000 giant- vveie marie. 

The lata national Coiiirntiim.—lt has long been 
tlie desire of inventors and legislator- to "bring 
about an assimilation of the patent laws of the 
world. As early a- 13,51 a society called the 
‘Association of Patentee-’ included in their list 
of propo-ed reforms in tire parent law • inter- 
national arrangement* for a mutual recognition 
of the right,- of inventor-.’ Adopting in sub-tanee 
the views of Sir H. Be— erner, bir "William Arm- 
strong, and Mr <J. W. Siemens, the Select I mu- 
mittee of 1S72 recommended that ‘Her Majesty's 
government he reqne-ted to inquire of foreign anil 
colonial governments how far they are ready to 
concur irr international arrangements’ in relation 
to the proposed international patent law. In 
accordance with this recommendation Earl Kim- 
berley, then Colonial Secretary, directed the 
governors of tire British colonies to ascertain the 
state of colonial opinion upon the subject. At tire 
same time our repie.-entattv es abroad were requited 
by Lord Granville to prepare succinct reports upon 
the patent law- of the countries to which they were 
severally accredited, and these reports were pub- 
lished and lard before parliament in 1S73 (C— 741). 
The inquiries tints held -honed that Colonial and 
foreign official opinion was in the main favourable 
to the proposed change, and also that, all diver- 
gencies notwithstanding, there existed in the 
paterrt laws of the world ample material- out of 
which air international patent system might event- 
ually be created. The International Congress at 
Vienna in 1873 and the Paris Congo e—, organised 
during the Exhibition of 187s, carried the move- 
ment forward ; and on 20th Match 1883 art • Inter- 
national Convention for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Property’ was signed at Paris. The pleni- 
potentiaries uf the contracting parties exchanged 
ratifications on Gth June 1884, and the convention 
came into effective operation a month -later, The 
original signatories were Belgium, Ihazil, Spain, 
Prance, Guatemala, Italy, Holland, Portugal, Sal- 
vador, Bervia, and Switzerland. The accession of 
Great Britain was delayed until special statutory 
power had been given'tn tire crown to allow the 
ante-dating of patents granted under the con- 
vention. The adhesion of Great Britain to the 
convention took place on 17th March 1SS4, and 
was fomiallv accepted on fire 2d uf April following. 
The United States, Norway, Turkey, Tunis, New 
Zealand, and other countries have sulisequently 
joined the International Union. Germany i- the 
most important European state that still holds 
aloof. The principal changes introduced into our 
patent system by this important treaty are these : 
( 1 ) Formerly a' patentee could not import into 
some of tire' states now comprised in the union 
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ftvticlcs manufactured according to his patent in 
this ami oilier countries without foifuitnie of his 
rights. Vice importation of such m tides without 
the penalty of forfoitnio is now allowed. (2) An 
applicant for a patent in any one ot the conti acting 
states may obtain protection for the same invention 
here at any time within seven months fiom the 
dale of his foreign application. The subsequent 
application is ante-dated to the date of the fiist 
application, and is consequently not defeated hy 
in ior publication or usei in the pi oteeted interval. 
The win Ling of this piovision may be hast ex- 
plained hy a simple illustration. A, a Trench in- 
vent or, applies for a patent in Paris on 1st dune 
1890. At any time within hovon months from that 
data he may apply to the English Patent Office lo 
piotect the' same invention which lie is patenting 
in Franco, and the, Emjltsh application, am I the 
patent qranied thereunder , arc dated bad' to the Jsl 
oj June. The lesnll is that A may, for almost 
.seven diouMik after his French application, publicly 
use bis invention in England with perfect safety. 
No one can say that the patent subsequently 
grunted to him is had for want of novelty, because 
the patent ultimately heais the date of the 1st of 
Juno, mid I hue pioteels the pound during which 
he was using the invention in England. 

Tn connection with the hi loi national t'onvenlion 
an inleimUionul office or human has boon estab- 
lished at Demo in Switzerland. Us expenses are 
defrayed hy the governments of all the contracting 
slates, and it publishes a monthly peiiodieal 
entitled An Praprictc fiiduUdd/e, and devoted to 
the inteiesls ot the union. The run von I ion pio- 
vides for conferences being held successively in one 
of the contracting stales by delegates liom the said 
states villi a view tn pci feel the system of I he 
union. The lira l meeting took place at Uome in 
April and May 188(1. The number of applications 
at the English Pulent Office for protection under 
the convention amounted to twenty-six in 1887 and 
Lo seventy-one in 1888. 

In some eounliies, such as the Dinted Kink's 
of America, the Patent Offieo inquires slrietly into 
the novelty and utility of every invention sub- 
mitted to it for piotertion. In olheis, such as 
France and Turkey, there is no preliminary ex- 
amination as to novelty or utility. Indeed, in 
Franco the patentee, if lie voters to his title at 
all, is obliged to add the words mine qaranlic 
rlu r/ouirrnenient or their initial letters, K.G.D.G. 
In most European states a patentee is compelled 
to ‘woik’his in ven lion within a certain time pro- 
scribed by law or limited in Ibe grant; but Ibis 
regulation or exploitation law, as it is called, is 
usually enforced in eases of voluntmy and unjustifi- 
able inaction alone, in the United Ktates dt'sii/ns 
are patentable, apparently with a view to the 
oneouiiigemeiit of the deeoratiui arts. In .Switzer- 
land processes apparently cannot he patented. 
Russian patent law imposes restrictions on the 
patenting of inventions of war. 

Sec (Jnipmaul’s .Patent Luvse of the World (188b), with 
its supplements, published under the auspices of tlio 
Instil, nto of Patent Agents; Lewis EibimriiK Low of 
I 1 (Unite (1890); VV. C. Robinson's Law of Putt tils (3 vols, 
1890); the deports of the Parliamentary Committees 
(1829 87) ; tlio Reports of tlio Commissioners of Patents 
( LBiH-S-l , anil hy the Comptroller-general since 1884. 
See also (JoM'RKSUT, Monovouy, Tiunn-MAUKs. 

Paler, Walter, was horn in London, August 
4, 18,19, and educated at King’s School, Uanler- 
bnvy, and at (Rt ecu's College, Oxford, taking a 
classical second-class in 18(12. Ife was elected to 
an open fellowship at Ilrasonobe ; 1ms travelled in 
Italy, Franco, and Germany; and, both by bis 
subtle critical insight and the exquisite finish of 
his style, lias earned his rank among the Tie, si prose- 


wiiters of his time. With a wise loticenec he has 
husbanded his gift, lienee all his work maintains 
the same high level of excellence. His books aie 
Studies in the Ilisiui u of the Uemdsscincc (1873) a 
sciies of essays on art and lettcis, on such men 
as Leonardo, Botticelli, Joachim du Bellay, and 
others, written in exquisitely modulated piose 
with faint traces of a conscious daintiness, finnl 
which he soon shook himself fiee; Mvnnis tl ic 
Epicurean: ins Sensations and Ideas (2 vols. ISSo) 
an imaginary biogiaphy of a young man brought 
up in Roman paganism, who passes through varied 
spiritual experiences, meets Mai ens Aurelius him- 
self, and at, last, shortly befoie his unexpected 
death, makes acquaintance with the mysterious 
new eastern religion, yet without being profoundly 
inllueneod hy it; Inuajinavy Portraits (1887) (if 
Watteau, Denys l'Auxeriois, Sebastian van Storolc, 
and Duko Carl, whose dream was ‘to bring Apollo 
with his lyre to Germany ’ half a century at least 
befoie bis time; and Appreciations ( 1889), a volume 
of admirable criticism on Charles Lamb, Words- 
woith, Coleridge, Rossetti, .Sir Thomas Riowue, 
lllake, and on Style itself. 

I'aier nilns, M Aliens Visu.kuis, a Roman 
historian, horn piohahly about 19 11, c. lie sewed 
under Tiberius as pi elect or legate in Germany, 
I’amumia, and Dalmatia, was quieslor in 7 a.d,, 
and pnetor in If). lie was alive in at), mid 
may Slave perished the year after ns a friend of 
Sojauus. llis Ifistoriie llmnuutv is a compendium 
of universal, hut more par Lieu I ally of Roman his- 
tory, in two books. The wink, ns wo have it, is 
not complete, the beginning, and a portion follow- 
ing the 8th chapter, being wauling, Tlio work is 
slovenly anil superiieia.1, maived moreover by in- 
flated rhetoric as well as hy ignorant, errors, nnd 
by fulsome llnllerios of Ciesar, Augustus, and 
Tiberius. The rditin princeps appeared at Basel 
in 1520. Good editions are those of J. ('. Orelli 
( 1885), F. Kril/ (1840-48), and U. 11 aim (18711). 

Ptltere/ros were small pieces of oidnancc, 
now obsolete, worked on swivels ; most, commonly 
used on hoaiil ships, where they weio mounted on 
the gunwale, and discharged showers of old nails, 
Ac. into hostile boats. 

Pakriltl) a town of Sicily, 11 miles NW. of 
Catania, at the southern base of Mount Etna. 
Pop. J 0,230. 

Piiler-Noster (Lat,, ‘Our Father’), called 
also Tim Lo mi’s Puayku, a short form of prayer 
suggested or )ireserihed hy our Lord to his disciples 
(Mutt. vi. 9-13; Luke, xi.' 2-4) as the model accord- 
ing lo which, in contrast with the prayois of the 
Pharisees, their petitions ought to be framed. 
The Pater-Nos ter lias been aueeptod as, by excel- 
lence, tlio form of Christian prayer. IL formed part 
of all the an oion I, liturgies, usually introduced with 
a preface, and said between the consecration of 
tlio elements nnd the communion, except the so- 
called Clementine liturgy, in which it does not 
appear at all, and the Abyssinian, in which it is 
said, as in the English, after the communion, St 
Gregory linally settled its place in the Roman 
Mnss, immediately after tlio Canon and before 
the find, ion. Whereas in Hie. East it was said 
by both priest and people, in the Roman use it 
was recited by the priest alone. The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent contains a detailed ex- 
position and commontaiy on it, anil in all_ the 
services, not only of the Roman Missal, Breviary, 
Ritual, Processional, and Ordinal, but in all the 
occasional services prescribed from time to time, 
il is invariably introduced. Ju tlio Mass it is said 
aloud, hut in the Breviary secretly, or with at 
most the first and concluding words said audibly. 
In the Rosary of the Virgin Mary it is combined 
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with the Hail Maiy (whence the larger beads of 
the 1 Rosary ’ ate sometimes railed Patrr-Nosters), 
ami perhaps the most usual of the shorter devotions 
among Roman Catholics is the recitation of the 
• Patei,’ with one or more ‘Ave Marias,’ conclud- 
ing with the JDoxology. The Pater-Nos ter as 
commonly used by Piotestants concludes with the 
clause, ‘for Thine is the kingdom, the power, anil 
the glory for evei [or, for evei and ever]. Amen,' 
hut this is wanting in the most ancient authorities. 
This embolism or intercalated jnayer occm-sin all 
the liturgies, Roman, Mozaraluc, Galilean, Cheek. 
Coptic, and Armenian. Of the two gospels— that 
of Matthew and that of Luke— in which the prayer 
is contained, that of Luke has not this clause ; and 
even in the gospel of Matthew it is found only in 
the later MSS., in which it cannot he doubted 
that it is a modern interpolation. It was retained, 
however, in Luther’s German translation, in the 
Prayer-hook (original) \ersion, and in the English 
authorised version. In the revised version it is 
omitted both in Matthew and Luke; in Luke, 

‘ which art in heaven,’ the whole of the thiid peti- 
tion, and ‘deliver us from evil’ aie relegated to 
the maigiii ; and in Matthew, ‘deliver ns from evil’ 
is properly rendered ‘ deliver us from the ey il one. ’ 

Many polyglot collections of the Pater-Nu-,ter have 
been published from the 16th century downwards, the 
most remarkable of which are those of John Chamlier- 
layne in 150 languages ( 1715 ), of Conrad Ge-ner in 2u0 
(1748), and that of Padre Heivaz in 3117 (1787). There 
are expositions of the Lord's Prayer by Origen, Chrys- 
ostom, Gregory Nyssa, Cyprian, Luther, Leighton, and 
Tholuck. See Moses M.ngoliouth, The Lord’s Prayer no 
Adaptation of existing Jewish Petitions (Loud. 1876). 

PatefSOll, capital of Passaic county, New 
Jersey, is on the Passaic River ( \\ Inch here has a 
perpendicular fall of 30 feet), and on the Morris 
Canal (connecting it with the Ilelawaie River), 13 
miles by rail N\V. of New York City. It contains 
several'locomotive-works, an iron-foige andiolling- 
niill, and numerous manufactories of cotton, paper, 
and linen and woollen goods, &c. ; hut chiefly it is 
famous for its silk-factories. These considerably 
exceed 100 in number, and have made Paterson 
‘the Lyons of America.’ Pop. (1870) 33,379; 
(1S80) 51,031 ; (1883) 03,273. 

Paterson, Robert, ‘Old Mmtality,’ was 
horn near Hawick iii 1712 or 1713, anil served 
his appienticpship as a stone-mason to an ehlei 
hi other near Loclimaben. He manned soon aftei 
1740, anil, lenting a qnarry for himself, took to 
cariying gravestones into Calloway. From about 
175S lie neglected to return to his wife and live 
chihhen, and for lipwaids of forty years devoted 
himself to the task of repairing oi erecting head- 
stones to Covenanting martyrs, wherever sucli had 
been buried. So Joseph Train wrote to Scott, who 
tells how about 1 SOI) lie himself met ‘Old Mortal- 
ity ’ at Dunuottar, engaged ' ill the usual business 
of his pilgrimage.’ From the old man's son, how- 
ever, Tiam got a diffeient story, without a hint of 
Cameronian zeal. Paterson died at BauLend, 29th 
January 1801, aud was buried at Caerlaverock, 
where a monument was erected to him by the Me-srs 
Black in 1869. 

.See the Introduction (1830) to Old Mortality, and Dr 
Cruwfurd Tait Rainage’s Bruvrilanrvj Castle and the 
Douglases (Dumfries, IS76). 

Paterson, William, the greatest commercial 
schemer of the 17 th century, was, like Low,, a 
Scotchman, and was born at Skipnrire farm in Tin- 
wald parish, Dumfriesshire, in April 1638. His early 
career is obscure, hut it appears that he carried a 
pack through England, settled some time at Bristol, 
next lived in the Bahamas, whether as preacher or 
buccaneer, and here matured his famous Darien 
Scheme. Returning to Europe, he promoted his 


scheme in Loudon, Handling, Anisteidani, anil 
Berlin, made a ho lime In- < omiiieicc in London, 
founded the Hampstead Watm Company in Hjpfj, 
anil projected the Bank ot England, iind was one 
nt its (ir-t (liieotios in 1694 I’.itei-im next went 
to Eiliuluugli, and soon talked the whole nation 
into his Darien Scheme. He sailed \\ ith the expedi 
tiim in a pi hate capacity, 'luucd all its tumbles 
and letnincil yvith its snuiuii' a limken man. in 
Oecemhei 1099. But hiseneigy lemained unabated. 
\\hen in 1701 William ie-ohed to cauv the contest 
with Louis XI V. into Hieheait of Spanish Ainiiu.i, 
Paterson yvns taken into the king’s coulidi lice, and 
hut for his death might have seen Jus dieanis of 
Darien realised. He iiatl a coii'idei aide shine in 
pionioting the union of S'cotland with England, 
and yvas elected to the IhJ united p.u liamont by 
the Dumfries luitghr. By a sjicci.il art of pariU- 
nieiit in 1715, he yias awarded -618,241 as indemnity 
for his losses by the Diuicn Scheme ; hut he dill 
not live long to enjoy it, fm lie died on 22il J.iiuuiy 
1719. Pateisim yyas no ineie dic.imci, but a far- 
seeing fliuiucici, and a fiee tiadei befuie fiee-tm.de 
times. 

See D.uurx Sc HP, IF. ; the Life of Pntnsni. by S. 
Bannister j 18181, editol of his Wurkt ; ■! yub, I'ulij; 
and IV. Pagan’s Birthpiari and Puriutagc ' ! J IF. Pattr- 
son (Edin. isti.1). 

Pathaus, See Afghanistan'. 

Pathology (from the Gi. jiutlm, ‘disease,’ 
aud logos, ‘a discouii-e’) is that dejiavtment of 
medicine which treat' of the doctrine of diseases, 
their natuie, cause', sy mjitmns, anil pmgiess. 
General pathology deals with disease in moibid 
processes in general, and special pathology with 
particular diseases. Pathology is also divided into 
internal and external, and into medical and siugi- 
cal. Pathology may be heated «= falling into flic 
depaitments of tneology, .etiology, moibid anat- 
omy or pathological anatomy, symptomatology, 
am) theiapeutics. Humoral pathology' yy.is based 
mi the tlieoiy that all diseases yveic due to the 
di-ouleied condition of the huimmis and tluids of 
the body. Cellular pathology . associated yy ith the 
name of Yiichow, gives piominence to the action 
of cells in the healthy and diseased functions of the 
body. Bee Axato.m v. Disk i.sg, Mehhtm;. Pm si- 
ulduv, and the articles on the seveial diseases in 
tlifeyvork; al-o yvorks on jiatliology la Wilks and 
jMnxon ( 1S73), Waguei i Eng. tians. 1876), Coats 
(1883), Delatield and Puuldi-n (Neyv Yoik, 1885), 
Coinii and Ratniei (tians. I8s6), Woiidhead(1885), 
Ziegler (tiaii'. 18S3-86), Payne (1.8S8), Hamilton 
(lh89), ltiiullleiscli (trails. 1885), Sutton (1886). 

Patiala, a native state in the Punjab, India, 
partly in the plain south of the Sutlej, jiartly 
amongst the hills near Simla. Pop. ( 1381 ) 1,467,433 ; 
aiea, 5887 so. in. The capital, also culled Patiala, 
has a pop. or 33,629. 

Patkul. See Charles XII. 

Patmore, Coventry Kearsey Doohton, 
poet, yvas horn at Woodfold in E"cx, July 23, 
1823, the son of P. G. Patmore, author of Literary 
llt'uiiiiisrnices. He published a volume of Po tints 
in 1S44, aud thice years later joined the staff of 
librarians in the British Museum, vvheie lie le- 
remained till 1868, when lie pm chased a small 
estate in Sussex. Soon after he settled at Hast- 
ings, rvlieie he built a large Catholic church. His 
second volume of poems, Taimrton Church-tower, 
&c. (1S33), prepmed the way for his greatest 
yvork, The Angel in the House, an elaborate, 
exquisite, anil rinceie poem of love from the 
domestic side, rvhich has had a gie.it popularity, 
hui not beyond its deserts. It consists of four 
parts, all included under the general title for the 
first time in the edition of 1866 : The Brtrothal 
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(1854), TIik Espousals (1856), Faithful for Ever 
(1800), ami The Victories of Love (1868). A care- 
fully revised edition of this poem was issued in 
his collected poems (1878 ami 1S3G), preceded by 
an essay on Eni/lish Metrical Law, and including 
also The Unknown Eros, and other Odes, published 
in 1877. Patmore edited the anthology entitled 
'The Children’s Garland (1802), the Autobiography 
of Barry Cornwall (1877), and the posthumous 
poems of his son, Ilenry Patmore (188-1). Ifori- 
leqium Anmntis, a selection from his poems, was 
edited by R, Garnett in 1 RS8. 

PatlllOS, a rocky and barren island, of most 
irregular outline, in the -'Egoan Sea, one of the 
Sporades, lies to the south of Samos, and is now 
called Patino. Area, 1(1 sq. m. It is cele- 
brated as the place to which the apostle John 
was exiled ; in a cave hero, it is said, he saw 
the visions recorded in the jlook of Revelation. 
On the top of a mountain stands the famous 
monastery of ‘John the Divine,’ huilt in 1088. 
The island is under Turkish rule, hut is inhabited 
by about 1000 Greeks, mostly spongo-fialiovs. See 
Inzer, fs/aniis of the -Er/emt (1800); and the 
Marquis of Bute in the Srnitish Jhwino, v. 103. 

Pallia, called also AmiAiuo, a city of Bengal, 
HO miles I!, of Benares by rail, extends I) miles 
along the Ganges and 2 miles hack from the river ; 
hut the streets are narrow and crooked, and the 
houses mostly mean in appearance. Apart from the 
Gola or government granary (1786), the government, 
opium-factories, I’atua College, the shrine of Shall 
Arzuni, the niosime of Hlier Khali, a Roman Catholic 
church, ami a Mohammedan college, there are no 
buildings of moment. 11s railway communication, 
ami its central position at the junction of three 
great rivers, the Son, the Gandak’, and the Gauges, 
avenues for the trallic of the North-west Provinces, 
render Ral.na of great importance ns a commercial 
centre. The chief imports are cotton goods, oil- 
seeds, 'salt, sugar, wheat, and other cereals ; they 
l'l'ach an annual value of nearly -t million sterling. 
The exports, principally oil-seeds and salt, with 
cotLon, spices, i'higlish piece-goods, cocoa nuts, and 
tobacco, exceed (hi million sterling in value. Ratlin, 
under its early name of l'ntnUputru, is supposed to 
have boon founded about (SOI) ii.n. 1 1. was visited 
by Mognsthenos, the Greek historian, about .'!()() Ji.u, 
and eallud Palihotlira by him. In modem times 
Ratlin is notable as the scene of a massacre of 
British prisoners by Mir Kasim in 17()J, which led 
to war and annexation by the English, and for the 
mutiny at Biuapur, the military station of Patna, 
in 1857. Riil.ua ranks as the seventh city of India 
in point of population i pop. (1872) 158,900 ; (1881 ) 
170,113-1. — The district has an area of 207!) sq. m., 
and a pop. (1881) of 1,736,85(1; the tii vision, an 
area of 23,726 sq. m,, and a pop. of 15,0(13,044, 

Pal mi, a native stato of tlio (lontral Provinces, 
India; area, 231)9 sq. in.; pop. (1881) 257,959. It 
has been under the management of a British politi- 
cal agent since 1871. Patna, (ho chief town, has a 
pop. of 205:!. 

Patois, the Prene.h term for dialects of a lan- 
guage spoken especially by the uneducated. Kee 
D1AU3I.T. 

Pllt. OH, John ClmsiiN, missionary to the New 
Hebrides, the son of a stocking-maker, was horn 
in the parish of Kirkmahoe, . Dumfries, diiro, 24tli 
May 1824. After seme experience in Glasgow City 
Mission, lie offered his services for I ho foreign mis- 
sion field in connection with the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, and on his ordination lie settled 
down towards tlio end of 1858 amongst the can- 
nibal natives of Tauna. Here he laboured amidst 
trials and difficulties till 1862, when ho was forced 
to leave, owing to the hostility of tlio natives. 


Bor the next twenty years his woik was on the 
neighbouring island of Aniwa, the whole popula- 
tion of which became Cliiistiim. Both by voice 
and ))en he afterwards attracted public attention 
and sympathy towards this fluid of mission labour • 
and his brother published and edited his graphic 
and thrilling missionaiy uauatives, 1st ami op 
series ( 1890). In 1891 ‘he was made a I).l). of 
Edinburgh. 

Patou, Km Nom,, painter, was horn in Dun. 
fermline, RSlli December 1821, and studied i m 
a time at the Royal Academy, Rendon, Hih 
cartoon sketch, ‘ The Spirit of Religion,’ »uineil 
one of tlio three premiums at the Westminster Hall 
competition in 1845. Two years thereafter his oil- 
picture of ‘Christ hearing the Cross’ and his 
‘Reconciliation of ( Micron and Titania’ jointly 
gained the prize of C300. The latter and its com- 
panion-picture, the ‘Cuarrcl of ( ) heron anil Titania ’ 
are now in the National Gallery at Edinburgh, 
‘Dante Meditating the Episode of Francesca ’ was 
exhibited in Edinburgh in 1852 ; (lie ‘ Dead Lady’ 
in 1854; and ‘The Pursuit of Pleasure’ in 1853. 
Scenes from faiiyland and Horn ancient legend, 
and religious and mystical allegory, painted with 
grace, tenderness, ami something of ovet-rcline- 
monl, have made ids work familiar, ami have been 
often engraved. Among his other pictures am 
‘ Home from the Crimea ; ’ ‘In Mmuoviam,’ a scene 
from the Indian Mutiny; a series of six picluru- 
illnstratious of the ‘l)owio Dens o’ Yarrow;’ 
‘Luther at liifurt;’ ‘The Fairy Raid;’ ‘Faith 
and Reason;’ ‘ (letlisemauo ;’ ‘ Christ and Mary at 
the Sepulchre ; ’ ‘The Man of Borrows;’ ‘Mois 
.lamia Vitic ; ’ ‘The Spirit of Twilight;’ ‘ Thy 
Will bo Done ’( 1879) ; ‘ Bcati M undo Coule’ (1891), 
Ac. He has illustrated Aytoun’s Lays of the 
Scottish Cttrulicrs, and in 1861 lie oxocuLed twenty 
illustrations of the Ancient Murmur. lie is an 
R.M.A., was appointed Guuoii’h Limner for Scotland 
in 1865, received the honour of knighthood in 1867, 
and in 187(1 was made an LL.R. of Edinburgh, 
lie lias published two volumes of poems. 

Pafras, or Path, is, a fortified seaport town 
and the most important in the west of Greece, 
climbs up a hillside and spreads mil. at its foot on 
the eastern shore of the Gulf of Patras, by rail 81 
miles W. by N. of Corinth and 137 IV. by N. of 
Athens, ii is n handsome city, having buon almost 
entirely rebuilt afler the ravages of the war of 
liberation (1821). It is defended by a citadel, is 
the scat of mi archbishop, anil has a spacious now 
harbour ( 1880) protected by a mole. It ships great 
quantities of currants, chiefly to Great Britain and 
France, the former taking from 50,000 to 60,000 
and llio latter from 18,000 to 38,000 tons annually. 
Besides currants, olive-oil, wine, valonia, Ac. are 
exported. The imports embrace chiolly woollen 
and cotton goods, non, machinery, coal. British 
shiiis import goods to the annual value of i'246,400, 
anu carry away exports to LT, 173, Odd. Pop. (1870) 
25,494 ; '(188!)j 44,970. J'idm • is the only one ol 
tlio ‘twelve cities’ of Acbaia which still exists as 
a town ; hut most of its relics have lioeu swept 
away by earthquake (551, 1820) and siege (liy the 
Spaniards in 1532 and 1595, by the Knights of 
St John in 1603, and by the Greeks, 1822-28). It 
was an early seat of Christianity, having an arch- 
bishop before 3 17. 

Fatria Potestas. See Family, Parent 
and Umui. 

Patriarch (Gr. patriarchal, ‘the head of «. 
tribe’) is the name given to the heads of the 
families in the antediluvian period of Scripture 
history, and is still more familiar as tlio designa- 
tion in Jewish history of the three progenitors or 
the Jewish people, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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In the later history of the Jews, too, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, tire Greek name was 
used to designate the heads of the college which 
was regarded as a continuation of the old San- 
hedrim ; one of whom, the patriarch of the west, 
resided at Tiberias, iti Galilee, and the other, the 
patriarch of the Eastern Jews, at Babylon. Tire 
patriarch of Tiberias was also regarded by the 
Roman imperial government as municipal head 
of the Jews of Palestine. The rrrost fanriliar use 
of tire word, however, is in the history of the 
Christian church. It is the name giver 1 to the 
bishops of certain great metropolitan sees, who 
not only held rank beyond other metropolitans, 
but also enjoyed a jurisdiction over all the metro- 
politans included in their district almost identical 
with that of the metropolitan in his inn province. 
It is certain that the name and tire office were both 
recognised before the Council of Nice, at which 
time, as we learn from the sixth canon, tire patri- 
archal sees, acknowledged by ‘ancient custom,' 
were throe itt number, Rome, Antioclr, and Alex- 
andria. After the translation of the seat of empire 
to Byzantium, thenceforward called Constantinople, 
that see, originally subject to the metropolitan of 
Heraelea, obtained metropolitan and afterwards 
patriarchal rank, and eventually established a 
precedency over tire patriarchs of Antioch ami 
Alexandria, being second only to Roirre. The con- 
tests between the patriarchs of Rome and Constan- 
tinople were among the chief causes of the Greek 
Schism. To these four patriarchates was added a 
fifth in the year 451, that of Jerusalem, which was 
formed out of the ancient patriarchate of Antioch. 
The limits of these five patriarchates can only lie 
loosely assigned. After the Greek Schism, and 
particularly after the establishment of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, Latin pirelates were ap- 
pointed. with the title and rank of patriarch in the 
four great Eastern sees resident at Rome ; in 1847 
the Latin patriarch took up his residence itt Jeru- 
salem. The Catholic Church also recognises Maron- 
ile, Melchite, and Syrian patriarchs of Antioch, an 
Armenian patriarch of Cilicia, and a Chaldaic patri- 
arch of Babylon. There are also minor patriarchs 
of Venice, of Spain, and of the Indies. For the 
patriarchs of the Orthodox Eastern Church, see 
Greek Church. 

Patrician ( Lat. pntnciiis, from paler, * father’ 1, 
a name given to the members of Roman grilles of 
whom the pupulus lioinunus originally consisted, 
and to their descendants by blood and adoption. 
On the establishment of the plebeians as a distinct 
order, sharing certain rights with the patricians, 
the patriciate became an aristocracy of birth, in the 
exclusive possession of a number of important 
privileges. A long struggle between the two 
orders ended in the attainment by the plebeians 
of a political equality, and the establishment of a 
new aristocracy of nohiles based on wealth and 
office (see NoIHI.itv, Rome). Under Constantine 
tiro dignity of jiutricius became a per sonal title ; 
not hereditary, lmt conferring very high honour 
and certain privileges. The popes in after times 
conferred the same title on eminent persons, ami ; 
princes ; and elsewhere also the title uf patrician i 
was bestowed on distinguished subjects 

Patrick, St., a distinguished missionary of the 
5th century, commonly known as the Apostle of 
Ireland. There is some uncertainty as to the date 
ami place of his birth. Ilis birth is assigned to 
the year 872 by Usslrer {Eecl. Brit. Antig., in i 
vi. pp, 375-380, with which compare Wh. , Stokes’s i 
Introduction to Tripartite Life o f Jit Patrick, 
p. cxxxvii.. Rolls series, Lon'd. . 1887 ). Of the 

place, it is only known for certain, from his own j 
Confession, that his father had a small farm near 


Bannavem Talim niic ; and in one of tire ancient 
lives lie is said to have been horn at Ncmtlnrr. 
Arguing on the~e data, together with other col- 
lateral indications, some writers a-Muir his birth- 
place to the present Botilogne-sur-Mer ; others to a 
place on the estuary uf the Clyde (called from him 
Kilpatrick) neai Dumbarton. His father, as lie 
himself tells, « as a deacon named t'dlpninius, and 
•his grandfather. Potitri', a priest; hi- mother, 
according to the ancient biographers, was named 
Conches or ( 'uticlie— a, and was a sister of St Martin 
of Tunis. Patrick's original Celtic nan re is said to 
have been Snceat, Patricins being his Latin desig- 
nation. In his sixteenth \ car he was seized, w bile at 
his father s lar in of Bannavem Tabernke, by a band 
of pirate-, and with a unrulier of otlieis was carried 
to Ireland arul sold to a petty chief, in whose service 
he remained for six year-. This chief’- name was 
Milnie or Milelm. He lived in tire valley of the 
Braid near Sleini-li Mountain, just ontside the 
ton n of Brnnglisdiane, in the centre of the I 'minty 
Antrim, where a town-land called Ballv-Hg- 
patrick (‘the town of Patrick’- hollow ’) stili pre- 
serves the memory of hi- resilience. This district 
of Antrim was, then famous for it- piratical expedi- 
tions into Britain, as the v a-t finds of Roman coin- 
all along the Antrim coast as far as Coleraine 
amply jnuve. After six years Patrick succeeded 
in effecting Ids escape, and, probably after a second 
captivity, went to France, where 1m became a 
monk, first at Tours and afterwards in the cele- 
brated monastery of Lei in-, which was then the 
residence of .John Cas-iarr, the admirer of Egyptian 
monasticisiii, and of vast n wallers of Egyptian 
monks ; hence the numerous points of contact w itlt 
Egyptian customs which have !>een not iced in the 
ancient Irish Church fsee Ireland, Vol. VI, p. 210, 
G. T. Stokes’s Critic Chare}), p. 183, and Butler Y» 
Coptic Ch u relics, pas'im). In tire rear 432 he 
went as a missionary to Ireland when sixty years 
of age, after lie had been mdained by an unknown 
Gallic hi-hop named Matorix or Arnatmix, or else 
by Gerniftims of Anxerie ; Pailadius, who had been 
sent by Pope Celestine as missionary to that country 
a short time before, having died. He seems to 
have been made a bishop inhis fortv-fifth year. 

The leading facts of Patrick's life in Ireland as 
they are collected out of the various documents are 
these. He sailed from France to Wales or Ireland. 
Tire Wel-li claim that he landed in Wales before 
he went to Ireland (see Giraklirs Cariilnen~is, ill. 
379, Rolls series). The communication, however, 
between Wales and the cast coast of Ireland lias 
been very frequent from the earliest ages. He first 
landed as a missionary in Ireland at tire town of 
Wicklow at the mouth of tire river Vartry ; thence 
he sailed north to convert his old master Milelm, 
who destroyed himself at his amuoach. Milelm w as 
a chief of Northern Dalriada, a district which 
extended from the middle of Antrim to Newry, In 
the County Down, in the south of the same Dalriada, 
he converted another chief named Dieltu, who 
bestowed upon him tire first Christian church that 
at Patrick possessed. Tt was called Sabhall (Saul) 
or 'the Irani,’ and it is still a church called by exactly 
the same name. St Patrick then set out to Tara in 
tire County Meath, which was at that period the 
central point of meeting for all the tribes of Ireland. 
There he preached to the king of Tara, Laoglraiie, 
nr Leary ( as the name should he pronounced ), where 
Patrick is saiil to have Used the shamrock to illus- 
trate the doctrine of the Trinity; this is, however, 
a mere modern legend. Thence he proceeded to 
Connaught, as far as Croagh- Patrick in Mayo, to 
Ulster, and as far as Cashel in the south. We can 
trace his footsteps irr all the-e directions by the 
topography of the country as well as liv the docu- 
ments which are extant. His mission was eminently 
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successful. Re adopted the expedient of address- 
ing himwelf firsL to the chiefs, mid of improving, 
as fur as possible, the spirit of clanship and other 
existing usages of the Irish for the furtherance of 
his preaching ; nor can it he doubted that he had 
nuudi success in Christianising the ancient Irish 
system of belief and of practice. According to the 
accounts of his Irish biographers, lie founded 305 
churches and baptised with Ids own hand 12,000 
lersons, lie is said also to have consecrated 450 
nshops, ordained a vast number of priests, and to 
have blessed very many monks and nuns. After 
he had been some twenty years engaged in his 
missionary enterprise, lie is said to have fixed his 
see at Armagh about the year 454, where he hold 
probably more than one synod, the decrees of which 
have been a subject of much controversy. lie died 
at Haul, the spot which Diclm had given him on his 
lirsb arrival, anil was buried at Downpatrick, where 
his relics were preserved down to Lhe period of the 
Reformation, The place is still venerated by Lhe 
people. The date of his death is much disputed, 
the liollundists placing it in 4G0, while Usslier holds 
it to have been 408. Dr Todd inclines strongly to 
the latter opinion, in which ease Patrick’s age 
would have been unite 120. The only certainly 
i authentic literary remains of Ht Patrick are his 
‘Confession’ and a lettui, both of very rude Lutin- 
ity, hut of much historical interest. The letter is 
addressed to Uoroliens, by some supposed to have 
been a Welsh chieftain named Carmine (from whom 
Cardigan is named), by others regarded as a pirate 
chief from near Dumbarton ( W. Hlokes’s Tripartite 
Life of Ht Patrick , In trod. p. c. ), who had made a 
descent on the Irish const, and slain or earned oil', 
with circumstances of great cruelty, a number of 
the Irish, many of whom wore neophytes. Those, 
with some other remains ascribed to' him, ns also 
decrees of synods, were published in Wilkins’ 
Concilia, and separately by Ware, Opuseula ki. 
Pulriitu (1(151)). Thu Blink of Armagh is in MR. in 
Trinity College, Dublin, dating from the rith 
century. The copy in it of Ht Patrick’s Confession 
claims to have been made from Ht Patrick’s auto- 
graph. For this MS., see Htolces’s Celtic Church. 

A good biography of Ht Patrick is that of the Uov. 
J. H. Todd (Dublin, 18(13); a more recent one is by 
E. J. Newell (18!)!)). Tiiu host and latest edition of all 
[ tho documents concerning 8t Patrick is Dr Whitley 
Htokcs’s two vols. in the Hulls scries (18,87) styled tho 
Tripartite Life, of Ht Patrick, whore every fragment 
bearing upon bin history bus boon industriously gathered 
and critically estimated. Dr Whitley Hlokos has there 
printed tiro Uotmmonts from tho Book of Armagh which 
are the earliest authantio notices of tho saiut, and the 
foundation upon which all later lives have been built. 

Patrick, HimiiN, a learned iinglish iliviue, 
horn at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire,, 8th Septem- 
ber 1 C52C) , was educated at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and was successively rector of Ht Paul’s, 
Covont Carden ( 16(12), whore he laboured heroically 
through tho horrors of tho (treat Plague, Dean (if 
Peterborough (1678), Bishop of Chichester ( 1080) 
and of lily (10D1). He died May 31, 1707. A 
theologian no less devout than erudite, an ecclesi- 
astic of wide sympathies anil large sagacity, ho 
established a solid reputation by his excellent 
sermons, of which may ho selected for special men- 
tion that preached at tho funeral of John Smith of 
Cambridge, printed with Smith’s Select Discourses; 
his admirable if sometimes prolix devotional and 
expository treatises, some of which are still read ; 
and his sound and frequently imprinted paraphrases 
and commentaries on tho historical and poetical 
hooks of Scripture from Genesis to Canticles ( 10 
vols. 1095-1710). Of the expository works may here 
merely ho named A Brief Exposition of the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, The Pantile 


of the Pilgrims, The Heart's Ease, The Christian 
Sacrifice, Adniee to a Friend, The Devout Christian 
Instructed, and Jesus and the Resurrection Justified 
His Autobiography wax first printed at Oxford in 
1839, and is included in the complete Oxfoul 
Clarendon Press edition of his works, edited by the 
Rev. Alexander Taylor (9 vols. 1858). J 

Patrick, The Most Illustrious Order 
of Ht., a national order of knighthood for 
Ireland, established by George III. on the 5th 0 f 
February 1783, and enlarged in 1833. It now 
consists of the Sovereign, the Grand-master 
(the lord-lieutenant of Ireland for tho time being) 
and twenty- 
two Knights. 

Tho Collar of the 
order (of gold) 
is composed of 
roses alternating 
wiLli harps, tied 
together with a 
knot of gold, 
the roses being 
enamelled alter- 
nately white 
within rod, and 
red within white ; 
and in the centre 
is an imperial 
crown surmount- 
ing a harp of 
gold, from which 
the badge is sus- 
pended. Tho 
J judge or Jewel 
is of gold, and 
oval ; surround- 
ing it is a wreath 
of shamrock 
proper on a gold 
held ; within this 
is a band of 
sky-lduo enamel 
charged with the 
motto of (.he 
order, Qirrs HKl’ARAMT MIXJOLXXXIII,, ill gold 
letters; and within this band a saltire gules (the 
cross of Ht Patrick), surmounted by a shamrock or 
trofoil slipped vert, having on each of its loaves an 
imperial crown or. The Hold of the cross is either 
argent or pierced and left open. A sky-blue 
Ittbboii, worn over the right shoulder, sustains the 
budge when the collar is not worn, The Star, 
worn on the left side, dillors from tho badge only 
in being circular in place of oval, and in substitut- 
ing for tho exterior wreath of shamrocks eight rays 
of silver, four of which are larger than tho other 
four. Tin' order is indicated by the initials IC.P. 

Patripassians (Lai. pater, 'father,' and 
pass ns, ‘Huilered’), a name given to one of the 
earliest classes of anti-Trinitarian sectaries (2d 
century), who, in maintaining the oneness of the 
Godhead, were said by their enemies to believe that, 
as it was true to Hay that Jesus, in whom dwelt 
tho Logos, or the Hon, suffered, therefore if would 
ho true to say that tho Father suffered. Their 
principles are m the main tho same with those of 
the Hahellians (q.v.). 

Patristic Literature. See Fathers op 
the Chuhch, and separate articles. 

Patroclus. Bee Achilles. 

Patron (Lftt. patronus, from pater, ‘father’), 
among the Romans originally signified a citizen 
who had dependents, who were called clients , 
attached to him. Before the time of the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables, the most frequent use of the 
term patronus was in opposition to Ubcrtus, these 
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two words, beino used to signify persons who stood 
to one another in the relation of master and manu- 
mitted slave. The original idea of a patron apart 
from the inanuinitler of slaves continued to evist. 
A Roman citizen, desirous of a protector, might 
attach himself to a patron, whose client lie thence- 
forward became ; the patron was the guardian of 
his client’s interest, public and private; as his 
legal adviser he vindicated Ids rights before the 
courts of law. The client was hound on various 
occasions to assist the patron with money, as by 
paying the costs of his suits, contributing to the 
marriage portions of his daughters, and defraying 
in part the expenses incurred in the discharge of 
public functions (see Rome). As the patron was in 
the liahit of appearing in support of his clients in 
courts of justice, the word jmtronns acquired in 
course of time the signitication of advocate 01 
legal adviser and defender, the client being the 
party defended. Patron in after times became a 
common designation of every protector or powerful 
promoter of the interests ot another; and the 
saints who were believed to watch over the 
interests of particular persons, places, trades, &c. 
acquired in the middle ages the designation of 
their patron saints. 

The term Patron has also been applied to those 
who endowed or supported churches aud convents. 
The question of ecclesiastical patronage, or the 
right of the patron to present to living--, is dealt 
with in Advowson, Free Church, Investiture, 
Scotland (C'iiukch of), State Church, 

Patterson-ltonajiarto. See Bonaparte, 
Vol. II. p. 288. 

Pattcsoii) John Coleridge, the martyr- 
bishop, was horn in London on 1st April 1827, the 
son of Sir John Pattcsoii, judge in the Queen’s 
Bench, and of a niece of Coleridge the poet. He 
passed through Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, 
and was elected a Fellow of Merton in 18.72, and in 
the following year appointed curate of Alfington, 
near Ottery St Mary, in Devonshire. But his 
thoughts soon turned to missionary work, and in 
1855 he sailed with Bishop Sehvyn of New Zealand. 
The next sixteen years lie spent amongst the 
Melanesian Islands — New Hebrides, Banks, Solomon, 
and Loyalty Islands ; and in 1831 he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Melanesia. A most unselfish man 
and a true Christian, lie was greatly beloved by 
the islanders, whom he liken ise loved and faithfully 
watched over, protecting them to his utmost against 
the white lcidiiappeis of the Pacific. lie was killed 
by the natives of Nnkapu, one of the Santa Cruz 
group, on 20tli September 1871, it is believed in 
revenge for relatives carried away by the white 
‘slavers.’ See Life by MBs Yonge (2 voH 1874). 

Patti, Adelina, prima-donna, was born at 
Madrid, 19th Februaiy 1S43, the daughter of a 
Sicilian tenor and the ‘Signora Ilarilli,' a Roman. 
At seven she sang ‘Casta Diva’ in Tripier Hall, 
New York ; and in the same city she made her 
operatic debut as ‘ Lucia ’ in 1859. In London she 
first appeared in 1SG1 as ‘Amina’ in La Sonnain- 
bula, when her success was as splendid as it 
had been in America, and as it since has been 
wherever she has sung — Paris, St Petersburg, 
both the Americas, &e. In Russia, in 1870, she 
received from the emperor the Order of Merit. 
Her voice is an unusually high sopiano, reaching 
to F in alt, of rich bell-like tone aud remark- 
able evenness ; to these qualities she adds purity 
of style and the highest artistic finish. Equally 
at home in the tenderness of deep passion aud the 
sprightly vivacity' of comedy 1 , she has also sung 
splendidly in oratorio. She married in 1866 the 
Marquis de Caux, and, on lier divorce from him 
in 1886, the tenor Ernesto Nicolini. Her home 
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is Craig-y-ims Castle, near , Swansea.— Her elder 
sister, Carloita. horn at Floienee in 1S4II, was 
likewise a very tine vocalist, though a slight lame- 
ness pi evented her from appealing much in opera. 
She made hci dclmt at New \ ork as a concert- 
singer in IStil, married in 1S79 the cellist Ernst 
de Muiick, and died at Paris, o.Sth June 1SS9. I 
See Engel s From J Iozmt to J loiio (1886). 

Pattison, Mark, scholar, vva- horn in islff 
at Hornby in Yoik-diire, lmt biouglit up mostly 
at Hauxwell, of which parish lfis father hail 
become lector. The eldest of twelve children, I 
of whom ten wete daughters, he giew up amid 
the Yorkshire moors, with a close knowledge of 
nature and a love for iield-spoit', which in 
the one form of fishing lingeied with him till 
tlie last. He was educated at home until lie 
enteied Oriel College at Oxfold in 1832. A -by 
and awkward lad, diilident and hesitating, with- 
out the wholesome discipline of public school life, 
he suffered much in his fiist yeais as an under- 
graduate, liut his sufferings weie the fruit of his 
own lack of self-reliance, his moibid self .conscious- 
ness, and hyper-sensitiveness of tempo ament. He 
took his bachelor’s degicc in 1837 with a second- 
class in classic-, and was elected Fellow of Lincoln 
College in 1839. Under the dominant influence 
of Nevvinnn lie gave himself iii-t io the study of 
theology, twice (1841-42) carried off the Denver 
prize, wiote two Lire-, of the Saint--, translated ‘for 
the ‘Library of the Fatheis' the Matthew in the 
Catena Anna of Aquinas, and almost followed his 
master into the fold of Rome, being saved only, as 
he himself explains, by bis habits of study and a 
constitutional slowness to act. Fortunately we 
have his own account of his spiritual growth, out 
of the Puritanism of his home into the wider 
atmosphere of Anglicanism, and how that in its 
turn fell from him as the huger horizon of the 
Catholic Chuieli opened itself up befme his eyes, 
only to disappear before ‘the highest development, 
when all icligions appear in their historical light 
as efforts of the human spirit to come to an under- 
standing with that Unseen Power whose piesence 
it feels, but whose motives are a riddle.’ His 
reaction fiom Newmanisin reawakened within him 
all his zeal for pure scholarship, aud, no less lofty 
in bis ideal of the teacher than the student, he 
soon became a tutor of altogether exceptional 
devotion and influence, and acting head of the 
college as sub-lector, under the aged Dr Tathaui. 
On the death of the latter in 1S51 Pattison was 
kept out of the headship which was hi- light liy a 
discreditable obscurantist intrigue, w liicli gave an 
almost paralysing blow to his sensitive natme, A 
further unsuccessful attempt was made to deprive 
him of his fellowship on the technical plea that he 
had not proceeded in time to the degree of B.D., 
and the result of his disappointment was that for 
ten years lie took little real interest in the life of 
Oxfoid, while his ideas of university reform 
henceforth grew lather tow aids an increase of the 
professorial than the tutorial system. But his edu- 
cational sympathies soon extended far beyond mere 
college life ; lie published an nitiele on education 
in the Oxford Essays , acted as assistant com- 
missioner on the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission 
of Inquiry into Elementary Education in Germany, 
rambled in the long vacations through England, 
vScotland, and Geimany, visiting most of the uni- 
versities of the latter country, anil served for 
three months of 1858 as Times correspondent at 
Berlin. Meanwhile he gave himself with rare 
devotion to severe and unbroken study, and scholars 
soon came to recognise his Roman hand in the 
columns of the Quarterly, the Westminster, and the 
Saturday Eeriew. His' luminous and thoughtful 
Report on Elementary Education in Protestant 
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German '/ appeared in 1.85!) ; liis equally learned 
and temperate paper on 1 Tendencies of Religious 
Thought in England, 1088-1750,’ in lissai/s and 
Jtcvicins ( 1800). At length in 18(11 ho was elected 
Hue to)', blit, though he made an exemplary head, 
the spring and elasticity of earlier days were gone. 
In 1802 lie married the accomplished Emilia Frances 
Strong, afterwards Fatly Dilke, who helped him to 
make Lincoln a social and intellectual centre for a 
world much wider than the walls of Oxford. Down 
to his last illness and his death at Harrogate, 30th 
July 188-1, he lived wholly for study, maintaining a 
medheval rather than modern ideal of Llic life of 
the scholar as a snlUcient end in itself. 

Everything Mark Pattison wrote was character- 
istic; nowhere else among eon temporaries could he 
found such fullness of knowledge and oamesLness 
of thought, shaped ever into terse and vigorous 
English. Yet his standard of perfection was so 
high that his actual achievement is far more 
suggestive than demonstrative of his powers, and 
the greatest project of his life— the study of Kealiger 
— remains a fragment, printed hy Professor Nettle- 
shin in vol. i, of Pattison 's collected J'Jssilj/s ( 1881)). 

Besides the hooks already named he published 
Suggest ions on Academical Organisation (1808); 
admirably annotated editions of Pope’s Usual/ an 
Man ( 1800) and {Satires and Jigist/cs ( 1872) ; {state 
C'asatdmn, 15S')-lUlJf (1875), which grew out of 
his Hcaligcr studies ; Milton, almost the host hook 
in the ‘ English Mon of Letters’ series (1870) ; the 
{Sonnets of Milton (13811); and Sermons (1885). 
His posthumous Memoirs ( 1885) was a strikingly 
frank judgment of himself and others— even his 
own fill, her— anil a remarkable revelation of 
a singular mouil and intellectual personality, 
describing, ‘without rostiaint, Ihewhofo current of 
his thoughts and feelings from 1832 to 18(10.’ 

Doha. Wyndi.ow L’attihon, his sister, was 
horn at flauxwcll, Jamuuy Id, 1832, the youngest 
hut one of her father’s family. She grow up amid 
her native Yorkshire moors a handsome and healthy 
girl of remarkable humour, .spirit, and vigour, and 
had her young enthusiasm kindled hy tile heroic 
devotion of Florence Nightingale. In October 
18(11, against the advice of all her family, she 
started a life of labour for others as schoolmistress 
at Little Woolstou, near Blebohloy, and in the 
autumn of 18(14 joined the sisterhood of the flood 
SamariLluiH at O'oatlmm, near ltodoar. I fore ‘ Sister 
Dora ' underwent severe discipline, lmt found solace 
in devoted labours us a nurse, lirst at North 
Ormeshy, near Mhhlleshorongh, and in 18(15 at 
Walsall. Ere long who gave herself entirely to 
hospital work, and her absolute self-forgetfulness, 
patience, gentleness, and skill quickly brought her 
tlte adoration of the saint from tho rough men and 
women for whom she gave her life. The severest 
toil, and even the horrors of smallpox in 18(18, ami 
anew in 1875, she braved with tho serene enthusiasm 
of her nature, and hundreds of tho most brutalised 
drunkards and harlots of the Black Country were 
lifted hy the example of her life and tho magnetic 
influence of her personality into now and undreamt 
of horizons of moral and religions duty. But oven 
her uncommon strength at last gave way, and she 
died a true martyr for Christ’s sake at Walsall, 
December 2d, 1878. The whole population of tho 
town followed her body to tho grave, and tho work- 
ing-men erected a monument to her memory in 188(1. 

Boo {Sister Dora : A Biography, hy Dlargarut Lonsdale 
(1880)— «. sincere and voracious hook, whiuli Mark Parti- 
san, with a oharaotevislio touoli, terms ‘Miss Lonsdale's 
romanou.' 

Vail, tho chief town of the French department 
of Bassos-Pyrenbes, on the right hunk of tlio Cavo- 
de-Pati, 66 miles liy rail ESE. of Ilayonno and M3 
SEE. of Bordeaux. It occupies a rocky height, 


023 feet above sea-level, and commands towards 
the south most maguilicent views of the serrated 
Pyrenees; indeed, for mountain scenery its situa- 
tion is surpassed by no other town in France. The 
ancient capital of 1 he kingdom of Bearn and French 
Navarro, it has a noble live-toweied castle, risiiw 
to a height of 110 feet. Bel mill, about 13G3 hy 
(Ins ton Plxelms, Comic de Foix, and restored by 
Louis-Philippc and Napoleon III., this castle was 
the birthplace of Henri IV., ns also of his mother 
Jeanne d AIhret. ; and Ahd-el-Kader was a prisoner 
herein 18-18. liernadoftc was likewise) a native of 
Pan, which, beyond a statue of King Henri (ISIS), 
lias nothing nine culling for notice. Linen ami 
ehocolale are ils chief manufactures; and in the 
vicinity Juraneon wine (good hut strong) is grown 
and many swine are fed, whose pork supplies the 
famous ‘JainlxuiB de Bayonne.’ Pan is a great 
English resort, especially during the winter season 
(October to May), and is famous for its golf-links 
Pop. (1872) 25, '(107; (1886) 28,8(14. Sec Count 
Henry Bussell, Pun, JSiurrils, and the Pyrenees 
(now ed. 1801). 

Vailjllac, a port on the left hank of the estu- 
ary of tho (iiroudo in France, 30 miles N. hy W, 
of Bordeaux hy rail, is tho placo from widen the 
best brands of Medoc (claret) are shipped to 
Bordeaux. Pop, 221(1. 

Paul. It is ptobaldo that no man ever swayed 
the religions opinions and destinies of mankind so 
powerfully ns Paul of Tarsus, the Apostle of the 
( ion Liles, lie was greater 1 linn hoiuc of the greatest 
servants of Christ in many single capacities; a 
greater preacher than Chrysostom, a gi eater mission- 
ary than St Fianeis Xavier, a greater theologian 
than St Thomas of Aquinum, a greater reformer 
than Luther, a greater organiser than St Gregory 
the ( Ireat. Collectively lie exercised over the wind'd 
a mightier influence not only than all of those put 
together, lmt even than his fellow apostles St Peter 
and St John. Tho secrets of his unparalleled 
success wow— regarded mi their human side— the 
Heerots of all success in tho Held of religious effort 
— burning zeal, absolute solf-sacrifico, undaunted 
courage, ami a strong conviction that lie was ful- 
filling a ministry lo which ho had received a special 
call from Cod. 

Our chief and all hut exclusive authorities for 
his life are the Acts of the Apostles and liiss own 
epistles. The few particulars added by Christian 
tradition are highly dubious, and the calumnious 
inventions of Talmudic malice and Ebionito hinosy 
may ho dismissed with Hilenl contempt. Paley in 
his Jlorw Vaulina' 1ms shown witli wonderful skill 
and originality how remarkably tho ei edibility of 
Ml. J, uke's history is supported hy authentic touches 
of autobiography, even in cases where there is a 
seeming and superficial discrepancy, lie allows us 
that even the undesigned coincidences can be 
counted by scores. From combination of the two 
sources we are able to arrive at a true pieLtire and 
estimate, though both are entirely fragmentary. 1 
Tho life of Mt Paul is like a iimnnaci'ipt of which 
the beginning and end are irrecoverably lost. All 
that we really know of his life lies in the thirty 
years between 3(1 A.D. and (56 A. I)., which form its 
central period. Wo can only form slight and 
uncertain conjectures respecting Paul’s childhood, 
youth, and early manhood, and respecting all that 
befoll him after Mt Luke drops the curLain upon 
his lirst Homan imprisonment with the words, 
‘teaching with all boldness uninolcstedly.’ But 
even in this central period the records are quite 
fragmentary, hi 2 Cor, xi. 24-33, written about 
57 A.D., some ten years before his death, St Paul 
briefly alludes to the strange and severe diversity 
of bin trials ; and yet of those which he mentions 
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no less than eleven specific trials are not so much 
as alluded to in the Acts, St Luke does not 
mention one of the live scourgings with Jewish 
thongs ; only one of the three flagellations with 
Roman rods; not one of the tlnee shipwieeks, 
though lie minutely describes a fourth. He makes 
no allusion to the ‘night and day in the deep.’ 
and only mentions two of what Clement of Rome 
tells us were seven imprisonments. Nor, again, 
does St Luke refer to any one of the perils of 
watercourses, perils of robbers, perils in the wilder- 
ness, perils among false brethren, hunger, thiist, 
fasting, cold, and nakedness, for which we can 
only find places in the travels of the apostle by 
reproducing in imagination the character of the 
countries through which he made his long and 
toilsome journeys. 

St Jerome, perhaps following a true hut confused 
and anachronistic, tiadition, says that St I hull was 
horn at Giseala in Galilee, and taken by his parents 
to Tarsus of Cilicia in eaily infancy. The con- 
jectural date of his birth is about S.v.D. Tarsus 
was at, that time ‘no mean city.’ It was beauti- 
fully situated on the river (jyduus, and was a 
centre not only of political power and commercial 
enterprise, but also of learning and philosophy. 
He grew up in the midst of paganism, but was 
trained ‘a Hebiew of the Hebrews,’ in pin- 
found acquaintance with the Jewish Seriptuies. 
and with some slight knowledge of classical litera- 
ture. Being of the tribe of Benjamin, lie leceived 
the famous tribal name of Saul. Tarsus was only 
an urbs libera , hut in some unknown way St 
Paul was a Roman citizen, anil it has been con- 
jectured that his father may have been one of the 
Tarsians earned by Cassius to Rome, and may 
there have obtained the eivitas. He was sent, 
probably as a hoy, to relatives at Jerusalem, where 
in after days he seems to have had a married sister. 
He there became an illustrious and learned Pharisee 
of the famous school of the Raldian ( lamaliel (q.v.), 
a grandson of the sweet and noble Hillel. At the 
feet of this eminent doctor he sat for many years, 
endeavouring to attain to the legal blaiuelessness 
which was the ideal of Pharisaic virtue, but which 
could give little satisfaction to his deepest yearn- 
ings. it was haidlv wonderful that he should 
have imbibed the spirit of fanatical hatred against 
that new and immeasurable foice of the gospel, 
which to a Pharisee seemed to involve the over- 
throw of all his most cherished idols and formal- 
ities. If, as lie seems to imply, he had a vote in 
the Sanhedrin (Acts, xxvi. Hi), he must have been 
married ; and from the context of I Cor. vii. 8 it 
lias been inferred that lie was a widower, and 
remained a widower by choice (1 Cor. ix. 5). 
Gamaliel approved of the wise policy of tolera- 
tion; but Saul, less wise herein than his teacher, 
was hurried by what lie liim-elf afterwards and 
remorsefully described as a spirit of frenzied rage 
(Acts, xxvi. 11) into the attitude of a most violent 
persecutor. He lialed men and even women to 
prison, hunted them out for punishment through 
every synagogue, scourged them (Acts, xxii. 4), 
voted for their execution, and did his beat to make 
them blaspheme. The persecution culminated in 
the martyrdom of St Stephen by stoning, and on 
this occasion the executioners laid their garments 
at the feet of Saul. Panatieism enabled him to 
witness that horrible death, but he was haunted 
long years afterwards by the memory of the angel 
face (Acts, vi. ]5), the light of which he hail seen 
quenched in blood ( Acts, vii. 08-00, xxii. 20 ; 1 
Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13). 

When he hail finished his bad work as an inquis- 
itor at Jerusalem, grid had, as lie hoped, extirpated 
the odious sect of (Nnzarenes, lie obtained letters of 
authorisation from the high-priest, and went as 


comini'doni'i- of the Sanhedrin to root them out 
from Dama-cU'. On hi- journey he met the crisis 
of lib fate. He was, as he legaided it, arrested — 
apprehended by Christ, dashed to the ground, taken 
captive, led in triumph, branded as a slave with the 
stigmata of the Lord Je.siis, when the dazzling 
vision, which outshone the Syrian noon, wrapped 
him as in a blinding sheet of 'flame, and tilled him 
with the unalterahlecoiivietioii that lie had bnth-een 
and heard hi.-, risen Iron!. From that moment he 
was a changed man. He felt that the liie of God 
had melted the iron sinews, and the hammer of 
( Jod had shattered the stony heart. What is eei tain 
is tli it from that time foitii the pi nun man became 
utterly humble, ami the ficice persecutor a tender- 
hearted evangelist. The hard ami self-sufficient 
Rabbi, abandoning for ever his national arrogance, 
his rabbinic wisdom, bis legal scrupulosity, liecauie 
thenceforth the sntteiing and dp-pised preacher of 
an execrated faith. 

It is needle's to follow in detail the timber 
nanative of the Acts or the personal indications 
of the epistles. Healed by Ananias of his tempor- 
ary blindness, he retired for about three years to 
Arabia, and then returning to Damuseuk began 
powerfully to pieaeli the gospel which he had 
hejetofore toiled to destroy. Ih'ii en from Bama-ciis 
by Jewish animosity, lie contiived to ewape down 
the city wall in a basket, and made his way to Jeru- 
salem, where, as was natural, lie was leceived with 
coldness and suspicion, until Barnabas generously 
intervened to leitime the prejudices of the brethren. 
After a trance and vision in the temple, in which 
his future destiny was f mesh allowed to him, he 
was ilriien to Tarsus by n plot to murder him, 
and theie he stayed with his family, waiting and 
preparing for his work. Meanwhile the capital of 
Christianity was being gradually transferred from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, ’ and Barnabas-, realising the 
importance of the vast sphere of labour which was 
there opening l*ime him, 'et out to seek 1’aul as 
his fellow -labouier. At Antioch lie lahouied for 
a year with evei-widening influence, and went 
to Jerusalem with Barnabas in the year 44 to 
entry contributions to the necessitous mother- 
church. .Soon after his return began the first 
stirring of the missionary spirit, anil Barnabas 
and Saul were set apart by diiine consecration 
to pieaeli Christ to the Jew that anil afterwards 
to the Gentile. They set fortli Accompanied by 
Mink, who was tiie conrin (Col. iv, It) i of Barnabas, 
ami sailed to Cyprus wheie they converted the 
proconsul Sergius Panins, and confounded the 
false prophet Elvinas, by whom he had been duped. 
From that time Saul assumes the Gentile name of 
Paul. Thence they sailed to l’eiga, and travelled 
through the passes of the Taurus to the Pi-idian 
Antioch. Driven from thence, ami afterwards 
from Iconiuin, by the jealous fmy of the Jew-- at 
the success of their preaching among the Gentiles, 
they went to Lystia, where, healing a cripple, they 
were at tirat taken for gods; hut a levuKimi of 
feeling again --t them was again cnnseil hv tlie 
Jews, and Paul was stoned and left for dead. It 
is probable that lie carried with him to the grave 
the marks of this ciuel martyrdom ; hut at Lystra 
he had the happiness of winning a young convert 
named Tinrotheiis, the beloved son and companion 
of many later trials anil travels, even to the end 
of his life. Front Lystra they fieil seeietlv to 
Derbe, and thence retraced their steps to Antioch, 
appointing in each place elders over the infant 
churches. Such was the fust flight of the eagle, 
tiie Hist journey of Christian missionaries. It con- 
firmed Paul in 'his destined w ork as the Apostle of 
the Gentiles'. 

Shortly after their retnrn to tiie Syrian Antioch 
the church began to be troubled by the Pharisaic 
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converts, who wished to reduce Christianity to the 
level of a local faction by forcin'!; on Gentile con- 
verts the crushing yoke of Jewish circumcision. 
H is difficult after the lapse of ages to estimate 
the daring courage and originality which it then 
required to pronounce obsolete anil abrogated, and 
to characterise as ‘weak and beggarly elements,’ 
what all Jews regarded as the infinitely sacred and 
eternally inspired institutions of that Mosaic cere- 
monialism which had covered religion with the 
scurf of petty obligations indefinitely multiplied 
by tradition and the oral law. Hut Paul took this 
part boldly and decisively from the first and at all 
costs — willingly facing tiro obloquy heaped upon 
him as a renegade and a seducer of the people — 
he carried out to the end the indignant battle 
which saved Christianity from being degraded into 
a narrow sect and made it the universal religion 
of spiritual freedom. It was necessary for Paul 
and Barnabas to visit Jerusalem to obtain from 
the first church synod tins decision of this great 
question, and the victory gained in that synod, 
mainly by the genius of St Paul aided by the 
manly eouvietions of St Peter, is the most mo- 
mentous in the history ef early Christianity. It 
was indeed only a partial victory in tho form of 
a local decision j hut it practically conceded the 
main point of issue, and enabled St Pan l to enforce 
on reluctant Judaists the emancipation of their 
Gentile brethren from a host of worrying restric- 
tions, which, if unaholished, would have (icon justly 
fatal to the spread of Christianity. IIow strained 
were the relations between tho two divisions of 
the alum'll we see from the fact that shortly after- 
wards at Antiooli Paul had to rebuke even the 
chief of tho apostles publicly for something like 
tergiversation, into which lie had been led for 
a moment by fear of Ids Jewish co-religionists. 
This was never forgotten, and wo see from the 
Pseudo-Olemontine writings Unit perhaps a cen- 
tury later there were Judaisiug heretics who be- 
cause ef it dared to indulge in malignant calumnies 
against St Paul. 

r t was slim tly after this memorable scene that 
St Paul’s missionary ardour led him to propose to 
Barnabas another evangelistic journey. Tho wish 
of Barnabas to take with him his cousin Mark, 
and Paul’s disinclination to admit tho companion- 
ship of one who in his judgment luid put Ins hand 
to the plough and looked hack in tho first journey, 
led to a sad disagreement between tbu two friends. 
This ended in a lifa-long separation, though much 
Inter Paul desired tho presence of Mark at Home 
heeauso lie found him profitable for the ministry. 
Paul, with Silas as his companion, wont through 
the Oilioian Gates lo Derlie and Lystra. At 
Lystva ho circumcised and ordained Timothy, who 
continued to bo his dearest companion for many 
yours, Thence they wont through Phrygia and 
Galatia, preaching and founding elrarclies. In 
Galatia Paul had a severe illness, iu which he. was 
cheered by the bright enthusiasm of his Galatian 
converts. Thence, by providential intimation, limy 
were led to Troon, and there St Paul was joined by 
St Luke, ami saw the vision of the ‘man of Mace- 
donia,’ which led to tile mmuenLons decision to 
carry tho gospel into Europe, They sailed to 
Neapolis, and were received at Philippi by the 
generous hospitality of Lydia. The church here 
founded was the most beloved by St Paul of all 
his infant communities. Tho healing of the girl 
with ‘ a spirit of divination ’ led to an uproar, in 
which Paul and Silas were unjustly and illegally 
scourged and imprisoned. An earthquake in the 
night alarmed the Philippian prnTors, and the two 
niBonors, who had converted their gaoler, were 
lmmurahly dismissed. They went to Thessalonica, 
and founded another church, where Paul, who was 


generally aide to support himself by his trade of 
tent-maker, was aided by the generous Philippians 
Another riot, stirred up liy Jewish jealousy 
compelled their lliglit to Bexra, from which fjt 
Paul was again driven by Jewish machinations 
and made his way to Athens. lie preached on 
the Areopagus amid the jeers of Stoics and Epi- 
curcaiin, but won some important converts, and 
•roceeded to Corinth. There, with the aid of bis 
ellow tent-makers, Aquila and Priscilla, he founded 
an important church ; Lnt another riot arose in 
which both Jews and Greeks were involved, which 
was treated with disdainful indifference by the 
proconsul Guilin, tho brother of Seneca. 

After a stay of some months at Corinlh, here- 
visited Jerusalem (his fourth visit,), touching at 
Ephesus on the way. After saluting the church 
at Jerusalem lie went back Lo Antioch, whence 
alter a period of rest, lie started on his third great 
missionary journey. lie confirmed tho churches of 
Galatia ami Phrygia, and then went to Ephesus, 
where he made a full convert of the. eloquent 
Apollos, and stayed for two years, The immense 
success of his preaching led to tiro riot of the silver- 
smiths in the theatre, (lornpelled to fly. Ire made 
his way to Trims and retraced his steps through 
Macedonia as far us IHyricum, and thence to Corinth, 

1 1 was during this period that he wrote his most 
important group of epistles, lie was greatly occu- 
pied also in raising a contribution for the perennial 
destitution of the mother-church at Jerusalem, 
which was taken thither by chosen delegates of 
the contributing churches. A sudden plot of the 
Jews to murder him compelled him to return 
through Macedonia. He Hjiont the Passover with 
Luke at Philippi, sailed to Trims, where lie raised 
Eutyehns from death, and then among tho islets 
of Greece to Miletus, where he had an alleiiting 
parting with the elders of the Ephesian Church. 
A voyage, past (loos, Rhodes, and l’atara brought 
him to Tyro, where lie was warmly welcomed by 
the church, and parted from them in prayer on the 
seashore. At Ciesarea he stayed iu Hie house ef 
Philip the Evangelist, and thence, in spite of the 
warnings of tho prophet Agalnm, went up to Jeru- 
salem for his fifth visit. lie was the guest of 
Mutuum of Cyprus, and was received by James, the 
Lord’s brother, and tho elders, to whom lie handed 
over the Gentile contributions, in accordance with 
the old instructions of the synod of Jerusalem, ‘to 
he mindful of the poor.’ Afraid that his presence 
in tho Holy City might arouse tumults among the 
Jewish fanatics, St James suggested to him that 
lie should take a share in the expenses of a Nazarite 
vow. Tho suggestion turned out unfortunately, 
lie was recognised in the Court of the Women, and 
charged with having taken Trophimus, a Gentile 
Ephesian, into the. temple. lie was rescued from 
the brutal fury of the mol) by the chief captain 
Lysias, who, taking him for an impostor, was on 
the point of having him scourged, when ho dis- 
covered that ho was a Homan citizen. Under the 
protection of the Romans lie was tried before the 
.Sanhedrin, hut threw tho assembly into a tumult 
by taking advantage, of the rivalry between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Amid these perils a 
vision assured him that ho should yet preach tho 
word in Koine, Discovering that forty Jews had 
bound themselves under a curse to assassinate 
Paul, Lysias sent him to the procurator Eelix at 
Ciesarea, IIo was tried before Eelix, and made a 
deep impression ; but, as he had no money to bribe 
the avaricious governor, ha was left two years in 
prison. He was then tried afresh by the fair anil 
energetic Eestus, who also gave him an opportunity 
of pleading his cause before King Agrippa II. and 
.Berenice. Weary, howover, witlv the long and 
unjust detention, lie luid appealed to Ciesar, and 
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Fertile, sent him, in charge of the centurion Julius., 
to Rome. St Luke, who, with Aristarchus. was, 
his companion, gives, us a minute account of the 
voyage to Myra, and thence in an Alexandrian 
wheat-ship to Crete, where they lay wintllioiunl at 
Fair Havens. Continuing the voyage in spite of 
Paul’s winning, the crew were caught in a cyclone 
called Euro-aquilo, and the ship, in spite of 'under- 
girding and every other precaution, became a 
complete wreck. Amid the despair and misery of 
all on hoard, St Paul, comforted hy a vision, assured 
them of their safety, and though ‘the vessel finally 
became a total wreck at Eas el Ivoura, in Malta, 
every life was saved. At Malta he waited three 
months for another ship. He was held in great 
honour hy the barbarous natives because lie had 
shaken a viper off his hand unhurt, and healed 
the father of Publius, the Protos of Malta. The 
prisoners were taken to Italy on hoard the Castor 
and Pollux, and landed at Pnteoli, proceeding In- 
land to Rome. Paul was met hy Christian brethren 
at Appii Forum and the Three Taverns, and went 
along the Appinn Road to the capital, where he 
was handed over to the ohserruiio of Afranins 
Burras, the pnetorian prefect. For two yearn he 
continued a prisoner at Rome, and, a-, the Jens 
refused to accej-it his preaching, he did what he 
could to make the gospel known to the Gentiles, 
gaining converts even among the pnetorian soldier* 
and the slaves of Ciesar’s household, and being 
sull’eied to live in his own hired apartment, under 
the supervision of the soldiers. From the pa-tornl 
epistles we securely infer that his trial ended in a 
complete acquittal. His next movements are un- 
certain, lmt we find traces of his probable visits to 
Colossi?, Crete, and Nicopolis, and of his final 
arrest in the house of Carpus at Troas. lie seems 
to have been tried and imprisoned at Ephesus, and 
again sent to Rome. Meanwhile the Nernnia.ii 
persecution had broken out, and his second im- 
prisonment, in which nearly all deserted him, was 
far more imperilled and misciahle than the liret. 

At his first trial — perhaps before Nero in person 
— he seems to have been remanded ; hut at a second 
trial wo learn from unanimous Christian ti adit ion 
that he was condemned to martyrdom, probably, 
as he was a Roman citizen, hy decapitation. His 
‘ trophy,’ or martyr’s memorial, was a familiar 
object in Rome in the 2d century, but his death 
was so lonely and unrecorded that not even tradi- 
tion has preserved a single trustworthy detail 
respecting it. All that we can see from hi~ last 
writings is that he remained heroic, indomitable, 
cheerful, faithful to the end, never doubting, amid 
an apparent failure which the world might well 
have regarded as absolute, that the hundredfold 
harvest of eternity would spring up from the grain 
which he had sown in team. Yet it is unlikely 
that even lie, on this side the grave, was at ail 
able to estimate the far-reaching grandeur and 
many-sidedness of the work which it had been 
given him to do. lie had set an example of life- 
long zeal .and devotion in the willing endurance of 
numberless perils and privations, such as has never 
been equalled, much less surpassed ; and he had 
done this with a mind acutely sensitive to the 
blasts of hatred which came to him from every 
region of the Jewish and Gentile world, and with 
a body weakened by chronic disease. He had 
formulated the language and systematised the 
doctrines of theology. Pie had saved the gospel 
from dwindling into a Pharisaic Judaism, and had 
established for ever its freedom from the yoke of 
priestly and ceremonial bondage. He had carried 
the faith over a vast extent of Asia from Jerusalem 
to Antioch, to Ephesus, to Macedonia, to Athens 
and Corinth, to Rome, and perhaps even ‘ to the 
farthest limit of the west, ’ He had been the founder 


of many tloui Hiring chnrcliea. He had written 
epistles of various uiders, of which even the most 
casual in ‘ weighty and powerful,’ and which con- 
stitute him one of tin* greatest moral and spiritual 
teachers whom the human mee has ever .-een. 

It only remains to glance at there epistle*. Tinw- 
are thiiteen in number, and fall into four well- 
maiked chronological and doctrinal gioups. The 
lust group (1, 2 The.-*.. written di-rig A.i>. , during 
the second missionary journey) are mainly escha- 
tological, and represent tit Paul's earliest stage of 
thought. The second group, written during the 
third missionary journey, may he called broadly 
epistles of Judaic controversy. 1 Corinthians 
(written at Ephesus in ,T7) is mainly polemical 
anil ecclesiastical. 2 Corinthians (written at 
Philippi in riS v ) i» the apostle’s Apoloijia jov 
Vita Sud. Galatians and Roman* (written at 
Corinth in 5S) are mainly doctrinal and soterio- 
logicul. The third group are the epistles written 
during St Paul's lii-'t imprisonment at Rome. 
Philippian* (82) ispeisonal and ethical. Colo**iuns 
and Ephesians ate Christologieal, EpliP'ians 
being especially the epistle of the a~cen*ioii. Phile- 
mon is an ev/nisite personal epistle, the liret 
charter of emancipation, and was written (t>3) as 
a .soit of annex to the Epistle to the Colo— inn~. 
The fourth group contains the pa*tmal epistles of 
St Paul's closing years. 1 Timothy and Titit' may 
have been written in Macedonia about till, 2 Tint, 
about 67 in Rome. 

They may also he classified according to their 
forms, as (1) Circular letters to the churches (Eph. 
and Romans), which are rather treatises than 
letters; (2) Letters to special churches, or little 
groups of churches (1 ami 2 Thess., 1 and 2 C'or., 
Philip., Col., and Gal.); (3) Letters to friends 
(Philemon, Titus, 1 ami 2 Tim.). 

The genuineness of some of these epistles has 
been fiercely contested. Four (1 and 2 Cor., Gal., 
and Romans) are absolute honiotogoamma, of which 
not even the school of Tubingen questioned the 
genuineness; but they regarded 1 and 2 Thess., 
Philippian*, Ephe*iau*, Culosoians, and Philemon 
as iiiiUki)<‘iiii'n(t, of uncertain authenticity, and 
the three pastoral epistles as spurious. The 
Christian church has amply met the arguments 
against the authenticity of all the epistles, and 
even Kenan only rejects the pastoral epistles, and 
that mainly on historic and chronological gumml*, 
because with many o there lie holds that hit Paul 
perished in the Neronian persecution in 64 A. It. 

The mission of ftt Paul was fourfold. Had he 
done nothing more than set the world an example 
of saintly self-sacrifice, his work would have been 
sufficiently memorable to make him immortal ; but 
besides this he was a missionary, a moralist, a 
refomier, and a theologian. 

(1) Of his missionary work we have spoken, and 
have shown that to him pre-eminently belongs the 
honour of having made known tlie gospel to tlie 
civilised world around the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean ; so that before his death the Christians 
had grown from a little community of 120 Galileans 
in an upper room at Jei irealem into a number of 
flourishing Asiatic and European churches, and 
even in that early day Christ had His follovreis in 
the Pnetorian camp at Rome, and in Ciesar’s 
household. 

(2) As a moralist St Paul laid down, with in- 
comparable clearness, the relations of ethics to 
the gospel, and the secret of the loftiest moral 
standard as rendered possible by the neiv life. No 
moralist before him lmd more distinctly illustrated 
the eternal principles taught by Christ, by showing 
their bearing on the simplest concrete duties of 
life. To take but one example — no moralist ever 
dealt with tlie duty of purity, so universally 
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ignored in the ancient civilisations, with such 
unrivalled delicacy yet with such absolute pre- 
cision. By insisting on the new truth, ‘ Know ye 
not that your bodies are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost, who dwelleth in yon ? ’ he placed chastity 
on a wholly new basis, and contributed indefinite 
force and meaning to Christ’s elucidalion of the 
duties implied in the seventh commandment as 
extending even to the thoughts of the heart. 

(3) As a reformer St Paul not only iclievcd the 
world from that yoke of petty Levitic observances 
which even St Peter pronounced to have been 
intolerable, hut he emancipated all true religion 
from the burden of external Pluuisaic lcstiietions, 
from all oral laws and traditions of the elders, and 
ecclesiastical tyrannies of ceremonialism, and all 
terror of humanly-invented sins. Tie was the 
divinely-appointed champion of Llie principle ‘Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.’ This is the keynote of one of his most 
important epistles— that to the Galatians — in which 
he alludes no less than eleven limes to the privilege 
ami duty of ‘standing fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free’ (Gal. ii, 4 ; iii. 28; 
iv. 22, 23, 26, 30, 31 j v, 1, 13). Hence this epistle 
powerfully swayed Wyelii, Buss, Savonarola, 
Luther, 1'ymhde, Wesley, and all great religious 
reformers. The truths which Luther learned from 
it became in his hands the instillment for the 
deliverance of the church from the tyranny of 
Rome. ‘The Epistle to the Galatians,’ lie said, 
‘in my epistle, f have betrothed myself to it. It 
is my wife.’ Benge) calls thin epistle ‘the sum 
and marrow of Christianity, 1 and says of v. l-fi ‘in 
these stands all Christianity.’ 

(4) fn the Epistle In the Galatians wo also find 
the germ of that great doctrinal system which makes 
St Paul the chief founder of Chiistian theology, 
tn the doctrinal section of (he epistle, (iii. 1- iv. !)<>) 
ho had proved the doctrine of our justification by 
fni 111 , lie lmil shown that justification is not 
attainable by outward ordinances. Ills proofs bud 
been drawn fimn the Christian consciousness (iii. 
1-6), from the Old Testament (iii. (i- IK), and by 
establishing the secondary position of the law both 
objectively (iii. 111-20) and subjectively (iv. 1-18). 
In' the Epistle lo the Homans, which was probably 
a eiruubir treatise, sent round with different appen- 
dices of panamal ('reelings to various churches, the 
theme of justification is more systematically worked 
out. The keynote of that epistle ih the recurrent 
word all, as illustrative of the spiritual univer- 
sality of the gospel to meet the universality of 
man’s need for the gospel, in this epistle the four 
main positions are (1) all are guilty before God; 
(2) all need a saviour; (3) Ghrist died for all; 
(4) wo are all one body in llim. In Adam all 
are equally guilty (i. Iti-iii, 20), in Christ all are 
equally redeemed (iii. 21-110). The grand funda- 
mental theme of the epistle is given in Bom. i. 
10, 17. It is stated not as a ifortriiie of sin, or a 
theort/ of imputations, or a theological shibboleth, 
hut as a momentous practical truth. The elements 
of that great summary are (1) justification; the 
righteousness of God imputed to man; (2) faith; 
man’s belief, lising first to solf-snrrendcr, then to 
mystic union with Christ, which becomes the germ 
of a new life in the heart; (3) this plan of salva- 
tion by free grace is oll'ored gratuitously to all ; 
(4) the object of this faith is Jesus Christ, whose 
life ami death are for man a ransom and a pro- 
pitiation; (5) Christ’s sacrifice was necessary as 
a vindication of God’s righteousness in the pre- 
termission of past sins ; (6) the end to he obtained 
was that God might justify every man whose root 
of life is faith in Christ. 

St Paul dwelt therefore on three cardinal points 
— the Grace of God, the Redemption of Christ, 


the Faith of Man. Luther rediscovered this truth 
theoretically by reading ibe epistles to tbe Romans 
and Galatians in the library of bis monasleiy at 
Erfurt, experimentally by the facts of his own 
religious life. Wesley learned it, partly from the 
Moravians, and partly from Luther’s commontaiy 
on the Galatians, after his leturn from Gemma. 
But this cardinal doctrine of justification by faith 
is ignorantly misundei stood and perilously nusin- 
torpicted when faith is confused with mere belief, 
Hooker (llcutcs. Pol. I. xi. 6) long ago corrected 
this error; and of recent critics, both Haul' 
{Paul, ii. 14!)) and Pfleideror ( Paitlinismus , sect. 
6) have given the true meaning of yt Paul, iluur 
shows how faith, beginning in hearing, and be- 
coming faith in Christ (Gal. ii. 16, iii. 26), anil 
more especially in Christ's Uoud (i.e. the com- 
munication to man of His essential life, Rom. iii. 
24-27), becomes more intense as it narrows from 
singe to stage, and passes from theoretic con- 
sent lo dominant conviction. l’deulcrer shows 
that there aie ascending degrees and qualities of 
faith, passing from dead faith, which produces no 
works, and theoretic persuasion, first into faithful- 
ness and moral surrender, and then into mystic 
union with Christ, which does not remain recep- 
tive, lmt becomes the spirit of life — a living power 
and impulse (1 Cor. vi. 17), so that, in its true 
sense, as Luther says, ‘Faith is a divine wenk in 
ns, which changes us and creates us anew in God.' 
Tbe modern sense of faith as a body of doct, lines 
(the faith) may, in this connection, lie left out of 
sight altogether, since the wold is only thus used 
in the Pastoral Epistles. 

(6) But complete ns is St Raul’s statement of 
this cent nil doctrine, which he characterised as his 
gospel (Rom. ii. 16, xvi, 26; Gal. i. 7, ii. 2; 2 
Tim. ii. 8 ) — complete, that is, so far as wo can give 
such a title to truths which touch, on every side, 
upon insoluble mystei it's— wo are thankful that 
the some essential truths are represented in a less 
controversial and more directly spiritual foim in flic 
epistles of the captivity — those especially to the 
Ephesians and Ooloshiaus. The mind of fit Raul— 
as wo see at once when wo read his epistles in ehimm- 
logieal order — was not only intensely susceptible to 
surrounding conditions of life and ednlioversy, lmt 
was also one which was constantly in a state of 
growth and progress. The theodicy which he had 
been led to formulate in the ‘storm and stress’ of 
Judaic controversy assumed larger, richer, Icbh rigid 
mid antagonistic forms when he had to wean the 
infant church fimn the dangerous glamour of incipi- 
ent Gnostic heresies. Olshmisen calls the epistles to 
the Homans and Galatians sotoriological — i.e. they 
contain, so to speak, the philosophy of the plan of 
salvation; and the epistles to the Golossians and 
Ephesians Chrislologieal— i.e. they insist on the 
immediate, relation of the soul and of the church to 
Ghrist. The epistles are closely connected, though 
that to the Golossians is less exquisite and gracious 
than Unit to the Ephesians, which niay^ well he 
called the. Epistle of the Ascension, the Epistle of 
‘the heavenlies. ’ The idea of the Epistle to ilia 
(Jolossiaus is ‘Ghrist all in all,’ and its moral is 
summed up in thu words ‘Walk in Him, in Him 
alone.’ The idea of tlm Epistle Lo the Ephesians is 
Christ in the universal church. In the. Epistle to 
this Homans the doctrine of salvation is set forth 
psychologically. It ih built on the moral facts of 
the universality of sin, the insufficiency of man, 
the justification of the believer by union with 
Christ. In tbe later epistles tbe statement of 
the. doctrine is theologie. Christ is set forth us the 
central being of the universe, and wo see God’s 
eternal plans realised by the unity of redeemed 
humanity in Christ with the family of lioavon m 
the heavenlies, 
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Pounrl these central truths all the other views of "Ikr dcr Christl. Km-hc (ls.s(i). al=o the counik-a 
fit Paul are crystallised. The fieice disputes in Commentaries on tlie individual cpi-tlrs of St Paul, the 
which rival dogmatists — St Augustine and Pelagiim, names of -which will he found muhr the =j..-cia.l art'chs 
the Jesuits and Jansenists. tlie Calvinists and thereom Of these may hue muely he mentioned, as 


Arminians, and many others — have combated 


masterpieces in their kind, tlin-e of Godot on Ilu.uuns 


his opinions arise from the futile attempt to svs- i "l" 1 ^'fhians, and Lightfoot on Philippian*. <Wa- 
tematise exorbitant inferences ili-own (Woo let, io.l duns, Calmsinns, and Ihihuiou. 


teniatise exorbitant inferences drawn from isolated ''sn.himv nr eV.rH 1 "r s+ n i , 

apexes inverted py.a- - 

imds of argument, to olrscure the whole heaven of H.ehm’s Hands r.rtt, b. d,.: hrV. Mnthvmi, Lange m 
'- hristminty with smoke made to issue ‘ from the the first edition of Herzogs lUnl-EnriAlopadir, W. 
narrow aperture of single texts. 1 Such attempts Schmidt in the second edition; and Hatch m the L',i- 
liiUbt always fail. St Paul's letteis were icrils tie rridopadia Britamura (9th ed.). Hie so-calkil Tubnytn 
cireonstance. They were casual ; they were frag- theory of tlie fundamental distinction between the 
meutary ; they were the outcome of' the special Aniline and Petrine partic= in the early church U main- 
conditions with which thev immediately dealt. St fa ', ne ‘ i in tiie boo!;s b 5' (<1 T - Hol-t.n. Zeller, and 

Paul ‘never recoils before a paradox'; 1 lie never , ? Irea<, - v ' “ frntio 1 nei theaxtich Um-,n- 

cares to remove an apparent contradiction; lie 1 wtwpmtn ” nr '• 

knew that truths which apparently contradict' Paul w as the name of live pope-. Pat'lI. (757- 
otliers are often complementary truths ; he leaves I 767) and Paul II. (1104-71) were uniuipnitant. 
side by side the apparent antinomies which arise Paul III., AIt"andio Fainc-c, leigned from 1534 
from tlie contact of finite leason with infinite truth. ' to 1,740, dming a very ci ideal period for the papacy. 
Hu was well awaie that when reason steps beyond i He was horn at Carino in Tuscany in 1408, and was 
the limits of experience it comes into roliisinn created caulinal-deacon in 1493 by Alexander VI., 
with mysteries not only insoluble, hut apparently : who had illicit rotations with hii sister. Ileriiowed 
opposite to eaeli other. Since omnia exeunt in , great poweis, of diplomacy, and on the death of 
mijslerium, he was not concerned to reconcile the < 'lenient VII. in 17:14 was elected pope. One of 
opposite facts of predestination and free-will; of, his first acts w as to give caidinals' hats to two of 
universal restoration and a twofold end of prnha- l in's hoy-grandsons, and throughout his reign he 
tion, of the necessity for human effort and yet its laboured to advance his soils; hut hh ambitious 
in effectualness. He knew that such antinomies schemes to ^ecuie Puma and Piacenza to the 
involve no perplexity in tlie region of practical life, debauched Pietio Luigi woe at length frustrated. 
While lie created tlie language of Christian theo- Vet in other inspect-, lie was a wise pontiff, and he 
logy, and often enshrines a whole world of thought had the piudence to mm round liis tin one with good 
in a single word, he lends no sanction to the cardinals like Contaiini, Pole, and Sadolet. He 


asunder by pursuing the great saving truths of until 1547. The hull of excommunication and 
religion into speculative extremes. ~ deposition which he issued in 173S against Henry 

VIII. of England is a late example of the 
The literature hearing on St Paul is vast in extent : exercise of the temporal power claimed bv tlie 
the following are merely the names of the more ini- medtawal popes. The hull instituting the order of 
mutant modern books: (II LIFE.-K. Schrader Her t , le Jw , niu important as walking the 

Apo&tel 1 aulas (1830-36); Neander, Gcsch. der beginning of the lloman connter-iefoi illation. In 

uiig u. Zntiinp dcr Christl. Eurhe durch die Afrodd ., •? , , -- , ... 

(voL l. 1832; Eng. trans. 1851); F. C. Baur, Paul us * 1,e contest of C halite 7 with the Plote.st.lllt 
dcr Apoitel Jesu Christ i (1845; 2d ed. by Zeller, 1866; League m Germany 1 anl sent a huge twee to 
Eng trails. 1873-75); A. Haasrath, Her Apostd Paul us support the empeim, and lie opposed tie piicihca- 
(1865; 2d ed. 1872); C'h. F. Trip, Pa ulus narh da- 1 tion proposed by him upon the basis of the Intemn. 
Apoatele/eschichte (1S66); Penan, Lea ApOtrcs (I860) And in the struggle between the emperor and 
and Saint Paul (18(19) ; F. JIungener, S. Paul, sn Vie, Francis I. lie tried to trim in Older to save the 
eon <E were, ses Epttres (1867) ; M. Krenkel. Paulin, dcr ponce of Italy ami tlie iuteie-sts of liis bastards. 
Aposlel dcr Hiiden (I860) ; TV. J. Conybeare and J. S. He died suddenly, November ][). 1549. 

Hovvson, The Lxh, end Epistles of St Paul ( 18o2); F. p Art , iv„ nan'ied Giovanni I’ietio Cai alia, a mem- 
W. Farrar, The Life and Hork of St Paul (187J); p er 0 f tlie noble family of that name, was horn in 
Levvni, The Life and Epistles or St Paul (1851 ; new ed. ... , - , a . • , „ „’i;. i 

1874) ; and good shorter studies by O. If. Taylor (1SS4), ><Aplesin 14,6. His (ally caieei was distin ni'htd 
J. .Stalker ( 1884 ), and Professor Iveraoli ( 1891 ). f 1 ' 1 ' rescetic i igour. He was appointed Lisbon of t hmti, 

(2) Theology.— Kitscbl. Die Entsteh ring tier Altlathol- m winch see he laboured most earnestly for the 
ischen Kirchc (2d ed. 1857); A. Sabatier, L’Aphlre reformation of abuses, and for the revival of religion 
Paul (1870; 2d ed. 1881); K. Holsten, Hum Evanyetium ami morality. With this view lie established, in 
des Paulus u. Petrus (1S6S), and Das Erangdium des ! conjunction with several congenial reformers, the 
Paiilus daryestellt (1880 etseq.)-, R. Schmidt, Die Paulin- | congregation of secular clergy called Theatities, 
ische Christologic [\S70) \ O. PMAem, Der Paulinismus an( i w!l5 himself tlie first superior. He showed 
(1873; 2d ed. 1S9CI; Eng. trans. 1S77), and Hibbert Lee- himself tlie most rigorous enemy of heresy, and it 
i u , rte , 1 S } ] desJpmlehPaulm ( 1S68 ; wap under llis inihieuce that Paul III. organised 

the tribunal of the Inquisition in Rome. On the 
Paul (1SS2 ) ; H.ilunkt-], DieWirkungen dcslleil. GcisUs death of Mareellus II. in 1555, a *t ll0 “8 l ‘ ^ ' 11 . s 
nach dtr popitl. Anschauunr/ dcr Aposiol. Zeit. u. naeh seventy-ninth year, lie was elected to succeed. 
dcr Lchre des Ajwst. Paulus (1888) ; and Ch. Rogge, He enforced vigorously upon the clergy the observ- 
Die Anschauunff des Aiwstrls Paulus von die relig.-sittl ance oi all tlie clerical duties and enacted layr* tor 
Chav, dis Hcidcnthums (1S8S); also the general works tlie maintenance of jnildic morality. Ke e^tanliMicd 
on tlie theology of tlie iTew Testament by Chr. F. Schmid a censorship, was the (utt to is^ne a lull ofiicial 
(edited by Weizsacker, 1853), Baur (186tt), B. "Weiss Index libroruni prohibit or u in, and completed the 
(18(18; Eng. trans. 1888-89), and d. J. van Oosterzee l)r r/jinfcation of the Konian Inquisition; lie took 

fiQtia. o/i e i h... i j 


Lcwin, The Life and Epistles of St Paul (1851 ; new ed. 
1874) ; and good shorter studies by O. H. Taylor (1SS4), 
J. talker (1884), and Professor Iverach (1891 ). 

( 2 ) Theology.— liitschl, Die Entsleh nng der Alftathol- 
ischen Kirchc (2d ed. 1857); A. Sabatier, L'ApOtre 


(18(18; Eng. trans. 1888-89), and J*. J. van Oosterzee O1 «ganif-ation of the Konian Inquisition ; he took 
(1869; 2d ed. 1880). ^ , . , measures for the alleviation of the liuufens of the 

See also the relevant parts of tlie Introductions of c | aPpe a „d for the better administration of 

Bleek, Weiss, fe. Davulson, Salmon, Holtzmann, &c. ; I even |,js own nephews, whom 

and especially the works devoted to the Acts by Over- .l uh 1 11 L 1 “ly „c . nrr ,„,t 

beck (1870, in De Wette). Zeller (1854; Eng. trans. he liambhed froniLomeon m.co_iint of t beir corr ipt 
1875-76), If. Wendt (1888, in Meyer), and K. Schmidt conduct and profligate life. His foreign relations, 
(yol. i, 18S2) ; also C. Welzs linker. Das Apostul. Zeit- too, involved lrim in much labour and perplexity. 
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Ho was embroiled with the Emperor Ferdinand, 
with Philip II. of Spain, with Cosmo, giand-duke 
of Tuscany. Under the weight, of so many cares 
his strength gave way, and he died, August 18, 
1531). His severity had been hateful to the Homan 
citizens, who hailed the news of his death with 
delight. 

Paul V., originally named C'amillo Borghese, 
was born in Home in 1 5.12. In his early life 
he was a distinguished canonist and theologian ; 
and, after the ordinary prelatical career at Home, 
he rose first to Llie post of nuncio aL the Spanish 
court, and afterwards to the cardinalato under 
Clement VIII. On Llie death of Leo XI. in 1603 
Cardinal Borghese was elected to succeed him. 
His pontificate is rendered memorable hy the cele- 
brated conlliet with the republic of Venice, into 
which he was (dunged at the very outset of his 
reign, The original ground of dispute was the 
question of the immunity from the jurisdiction of 
civil tribunals conceded to Ihu clergy, who claimed 
to he tried by ecclesiastical tribunals alone. This 
claim the senate resisted ; and further causes of 
dispute were added hy a mortmain law, and a hnv 
prohibiting the establishment of now religions 
orders or associations unless with the sanction of 
the senate. Each parly remaining indexible in its 
determination, Paul issued a brief, directing a 
sentence of excommunication against the doge and 
Honate, and placing the republic under an interdict, 
unless submission should ho made within twenty - 
four days. The senate persisted, and an animated 
conflict, us well of nets os of writings, ensued, in the 
latter of which the celebrated Era Paolo Sami, on 
the side of the republic, and on the papal side 
Jhdlarmine and Baronins wore tlio leaders. By 
the intervention of Henry IV. of Prance the dispute 
was aeeomnmdalcd in 1 007, hut not until the pono 
had been compelled (o abandon his claims, Paul's 
administration was vigorous on behalf id' orthodoxy, 
ami he did a great deal for the promotion of useful 
public works, for the embellishment of the city, 
the restoration and preservation of antiquities, the 
improvement of the museums and libraries, and, 
above all, for the (lions and charitable institutions 
of Rome. Paul died January 28, 1021, and was 
succeeded by Gregory XV. flee T. A. Trollope's 
Paul the Pope, and Paid tho Friar (1800). 

ViUll, emperor of Russia, the second sou of 
tho unfortunate Peter III. and tho Empress 
hath aline 11., was horn October 2, 173d, became 
heir- apparent on the death of his elder brother 
in 1708, and succeeded his mother on tho imperial 
throne in 1700. The tragical death of his rather 
when ho was still a child, and his mother’s neglect, 
exerted a baneful inllnenco on the character of 
Paul, who was kept in seclusion while Catharine 
and liar favourites governed. IUs earliest measures 
wore the exile of his father's murderers, and the 
pardon of Polish prisoners, including Kosciusko. 
But lie snoii revealed his capricious and violent 
temper, as well as his lack of capacity, and irritated 
all classes of his subjects hy vexatious and im- 
perious regulations. Not loss unhappy and variable 
was his foreign policy. After beginning with an 
attitude of neutrality in tho war between Franco 
and tho rest of Europe, lie suddenly declared in 
favour of the allied powers, and sent an army of 
3(5,000 men under SuvaroU' into Italy. Encouraged 
hy his success, ho despatched a second army of equal 
strength to co-operate with the Austrians, but its 
defeat in 1799 induced him to recall BuvarolT; 
whereupon lie retired from tho allied coalition 
without giving any reason, quarrelled with England, 
and entered into a close alliance with the First 
Consul Bonaparte. Paul now concluded a con- 
vention with Sweden and Denmark for tho purpose 
of opposing the. right insisted on hy England of 


searching neuLial vessels, with the result that the 
English government sent a lleet into the Baltic 
under Nolson to dissolve the coalition, at the close 
of March 1801. He was about to help tho Hanes 
when a conspiracy was formed against him at St 
Petersburg. Among the conspirators weie Count 
Pahlen, General Bennigsen, and other distinguished 
officers, and their aim was originally only to com- 
pel Paul to abdicate ; hut a sou file arose in which 
the emperor was strangled, March 24, 1801. 

Paul, Canons of St. See Baknahtteh. 

Paul OF Samosata, the Socinus of the 3d 
century, was horn at Samosata on the Euphrates 
capital of a district of Syria, and in 280 became 
hislmp or patriarch of Antioch, the most hnpoitnnt 
see of the East. Antioch then belonged to the 
Palmyrene kingdom, and Paul was practically the 
vicegerent of (juccu Zenohia, from whom lie re- 
ceived support in tho maintenance of his heresy. 
This was numarchianism — the doctrine that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ohost are tho one Cod, and that 
the Fal her lms from all eternity produced the 
Logos, who is his Son, but is rather an attribute 
than a person, Antioch being recaptured by Aure- 
lian in 272, Paul’s enemies procured his deposition 
hy the heathen emperor ; 1ml his doctrines sur- 
vived, and he had followers, Paulianishs orSamosn- 
tensian.s, till the 4Lh century. 

Paul, Vincent me. See Vincent dis Paul. 

Paula. See Fuancunco in Paula. 

Paulding', James Kirku, an American author, 
was horn in Dutchess county, New York, August 
22, 1779. Self-educated, he 'early showed a tend- 
ency to literature, anil, being a friend of Washing- 
ton Irving* , wrote a portion of Sahnai/nndi. During 
tho war of 1812 he published the Diverting History 
of John Hull and Brother Jonathan : and in 1814 a 
more serious work, The. United Hiatus and Engluutl, 
a defence against articles in the tjuarlerly Review. 
This gained him an appointment on the Board of 
Naval Commissioners, lie still continued to write 
minor satires and humorous sketches, and in 1831 
published tin: very successful novel, The Dutch- 
man's Fireside, and in 1832 Westward Ho! which 
attained to a similar popularity. These were 
followed hy a popularly written Life of Washington 
(1833), and Slavery in the United Males (1836), 
in which the institution is defended on social, 
economical, and physiological grounds. In 1837 
Van Itnreu appointed him .Secretary of tho Navy, 
Four years later he retired to a country residence 
at Hyde Park, New York state, where lie iliod, 
April’ (i, 1800. The well-known patter lines, ‘Peter 
Piper picked a peek of pickled peppers,’ &e., occur 
in his satirical novel Iloningsmarke (1823). Four 
vols. of his Select Works were edited hy his son 
(New York, 1867- OK). 

Prtllli, ItlimiKiLT), a no less learned than genial 
historian of England, was born in Berlin, 23th 
May 1823, studied at Bonn, next paid a long visit 
for purposes of study to England and Scotland, 
spent the year 1848 at Oxford, and acted from 1S49 
till 1832 as private secretary to Bunsen. In 1855 
he returned to Germany and habilitated at Bonn, 
whence ho was called to a chair at Rostock in 1857. 
IIo obeyed a call to Tubingen in 1859, but during 
the war of 1866 lie was punished by being sent to 
the little seminar at Seliiiiithal for an article on 
tho policy of WiUToinberg in the 1‘reassische Jahr- 
biichcr. But lie soon left this place, and was 
appointed to a chair at Marburg in 1867, at Gottin- 
gen in 1870. He died at Bremen, 3d June 1882. 
Pauli’s life-long studies were devoted to English 
history, and the value of his work had long been 
known to studonts before it was recognised by the 
D.G.L, degree conferred by Oxford in 1874. His 
excellent book on Alfred (1851; Eng. trails. 1852) 
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induced Lappenberg to commit to him the task of 
continuing the Geschichtc von England in the great 
series of Heeren and Uckerfc. Pauli’s part (vols. 
3-5, Gotlia, 1853-58) begins with Henry II., and 
comes down to the accession of Henry VIII., and, 
while portions of its ground have been more fully 
treated since, remains still the heat history of 
mediaeval England. Other works are Bilder aas 
Alt-England ( I860; Eng. trans. 1831), Geschichtc 
Englands seit den Friedenschliissen von 1814 null 
ISIS (3 vols. 1864-75), Simon von Montfort (1867 ; 
Eng. trans. 1S7G), Aufsafze znr eitglischen Gesrhiehte 
(1809 ; new series, 1883), besides an admirable 
edition of Gower’s Confessio Amantis (3 vols. 1S56). 

Pauliclans, a dualistic Eastern sect, who owe 
their name to their peculiar reverence for the apostle 
Paul and his writings. Their founder was Con- 
stantine of Mananalis, near Samosata, who felt it 
his mission to revive what he conceived to he the 
pure Christianity of St Paul, adopted the name 
Silvanns, and founded his first congregation at 
Clibossa ill Armenia about COO. He was put to 
death by the emperor's order in 687, his successor, 
Titus, in 600 j whereupon the adherents of the 
sect fled to Episparis under the Armenian Paul as 
leader. Later heads were Gegnoe-ius, Baane», 
Sergius, who carried them from the persecutions of i 
Leo the Armenian to Avgaemn in Saracen Armenia, 
Karlreas, who built the cities of Amara and Tepli- 
l'ica for the remnant saved from the Empress Theo- 
dora’s merciless seventy, and Chvysocheies, with 
whose defeat and death by the soldiers of the 
Emperor Basil their power was finally broken. In 
970 some of their remnants were transferred by the 
Emperor John Tzimisces to Philippnpolis in Thrace ; 
a century later greaL efforts were made for the con- 
version of these, and the new city of Alcxiopolis 
built opposite for the converts. The sect, called 
Popelicaus by Villehardomn, continued to exist in 
Thrace into the 13th century. And it has been 
affirmed that remnants survived at Pliilippopolis 
and in Bulgaria into the 19th century. The 
Cathari (q.v.) and Bogomili (q.v.) were similar ur 
related sects. 

The system of doctrine of the Paulicians was 
dualistic, the Evil Spirit being regarded as the 
author and ruler of the visible universe, the 
Good Spirit of the future world. The only Scrip- 
tures which they accepted weie the foui Gospels, 
fourteen Epistles of Paul, the three Epistles of John, 
James, Jude, and an Epistle to the Laodiceans. 
They rejected the title of Theotokos', refusing all 
worship to the Virgin, as well as any reverence to 
the symbol of the cross, and even the outward 
administration of the Lord’s Supper and baptism. 
Pliotius, Petrus Siculus, and others identified them 
eironeously as a branch of the Manicliieans, the 
fact being that they anathematised Manes, and 
only resembled his followers in maintaining a 
dualistic system. Gieseler and Neander trace them 
hack to the Gnostic Maicionites. 

See the Church Histories of Gieseler and Neander; 
It Sohmidfc, Hist. Paulic. Oricntuliiim (Copen. 1836); 
and Lombard, Patdiciens, Jhdgans, ct Hons-Itonwes 
(Geneva, 1879). 

PaulimiS, missionary to Northumbria, counted 
as tile first of the archbishops of York. lie was a 
native of Borne, and may have been named Rnni 
before his conversion. He was sent on his mission 
by Gregory in GOl, and first laboured under Augus- 
tino in the evangelisation of Kent. By him he was 
consecrated bishop in 625, when lie accompanied 
Ethellmrga on her marriage to the still heathen 
Edwin, long of Northumbria,. Eor a lon« time lie 
made no progress in his mission beyond baptising 
the infant prmcess; but at length a great gathering 
was held at Goodmanham, near York, to consider 
364 
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the matter, and in consequence Edwin and hi> 
court submitted to baptism at Ymk, in 11 wooden 
chapel dedicated to St Peter, the foundation of the 
Minster, Easter Sunday G27. Paulinas now earned 
the gospel over Northumbria, hut after six real-,' 
constant labour the death of Edwin in battle at 
Hatfield put a smlden end to his work. He did nor 
wait for the honour of niartyidoin, hut went back 
with the widowed queen to Kent. In the same 
year he received the pallnun as Aichbi'hnpof Yoik 
from Koine, hut lie never returned, living on October 
10, 644. He was buried in the chapter-house at 
Rochester. See Hr Bright's Chapters of Early 
English. History, and veil. i. of the Lives of the 
Archbishops of York. 

Panllinia. See Gr.vB.4S.v. 

. Panlovvnia, a genus of tree- belonging to the 
Scropulnriacea*, with lint one specie-. P. imgerialis, 
a native of Japan, ami now gi own in the United 
States. It has heart-shaped leaves, and large 
panicles of puiplish (lower?. The name is derived 
from that of a Russian prinee-s Paulov nil. 

Paul’s, Sr. For the Cathedral, see London'; 
and for the school, see St P.vt'L'a. 

Panins, Jhm.iv>. See .E.milil's, Gr.r.ECE, ! 
Sctmo AtT.ic.vxrs Minor. 

Paulas, Heinrich Eulrhakij Giittuib, one 
of the pioneers of German rationalism, was hum at 
Leonliovg, near Stuttgart, 1st September 1761. 
His father's scepticism about the re-m lection was 
cured effectually by a promised appearance of bi- 
wife after death, and not unnaturally was succeeded 
by an eager belief in spiritual visions w liicli bought 
about Ida deposition 110 m the office of Diaionus. 
The son studied at the Tubingen seminary, 
travelled in England, Holland, and France, 
and was called in 1789 to the chair of Oriental 
Languages at Jena, which lie exchanged in 1793 
for that of Theology. Heie lie moduced his labori- 
ous hut little read Philologi.M h-tritisrher iwdhistn- 
risehcr Commcniar 11 her das Me id’ Tt'Utntent (4 vols. 
1800-4) ; Claris uber die Pstthnrn (1791); Claris 
uber den Jesaias (1793). In 1S03 he accepted the 
cliaiv of Theology at Wurzburg, next filled scholastic 
offices at Bamberg, Nuremberg, and Anslmeh, and 
again in 1S11 accepted a chair an jnoiessor of 
Church History at Heidelberg. Huie lie died, 
August 10, 1851. Of liis numerous works the most 
important weie lfis Leben Jew, ah Grinitlluge eincr 
reineti lies chirhte des Urchristcnlh units (2 vols. 
1828), and E.ceyctisehes Handhnch uber the drei 
crsteii Erangelien (3 vols, 1 So 0-3 3 ). His chief 
critical principle is an assertion of the impossibility 
of the supernatural, anil the miracles of Christ lie 
therefore explained as due to a variety of mistaken 
opinions arid errors in nai ration — a series of e.yege- 
tieal miracles postulated to get rid of the historical. 
Panins lived long enough to see his own rational- 
istic theory of Script me give place to the 11101 e 
scientific mythical theory of Strauss, and that in 
its turn shaken to its foundations on tile one 
hand by the Tubingen school, on the other by 
Neander and his school. 

See Panins’ StisOTi oils meiner Bildungs- unit Leheps- 
geschichtc cum Andenhen an mein aO-jahrigtt Jubilanm 
(1839), and Kuichlin-Meldegg’s Paulus v. s. Ztit (1853). 

Panins Egincta. a celebrated Greek physi- 
cian, was horn in the island of rEgina, and 
flourished most piohahlv during the conquests of 
the calif Omar in the 7th century. Of his life we 
know almost nothing more than that lie pursued 
his medical studies first at Alexandria, and after- 
wards in Greece ami other countries. He had 
much knowledgeand skill in surgery and obstetrics, 
and liis Synopsis of the Medical Art has gone 
through many editions both in its original Greek 
and in Latin, 'English, and other translations. 
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Panins Diiicomis, the greatest of the Lom- 
bard historian, % was born at Friuli about 72(1. 
lie instructed Adelpcrga, daughter of King Desid- 
orins, and most probably resided at the court of 
her husband, Ariehis, Duke of Beneventum. lie 
became a monk, probably of Monte Cftssiiio, about 
774, but seems later to hare spent home years at the 
court of Charles. Ho died before the coronation of 
Charles as emperor, therefore not later than 800. 
Of his works the earliest is the llistoria llonuinii, 
an epitome of events based on Entropius, with 
additions compiled from Cronins, Jerome, and 
Jordanes. This work was again extended with 
interpolations by Landolf the Wise (r. 1000), and 
the whole compilation has been known as the 
Historic l Miscclla ; there are editions by Eyssen- 
liardt (18G9) and Droysen in Mon. derm. Hist., 
Aticf. Ant. ii. The Historic) langoliariloritm 
comes down to the duath of King Liulprand (744), 
and is largely compiled from Gregory of Tours, the 
Qrigo Gent is hitngohardunim, the short history 
(lie (icsl is Lanyobanlorum) by Abhat iSeeundus of 
Trent (died (U2), and other sources. His other 
works are a Life of Gregor)/ tin: Great , compiled 
from Gregory’s own writings and from liede ; Ueslu 
E/iiscn/wntin Mc/lensiuni, written at the request 
of Bishop Angilram, containing an interesting 
account of the rise of the Oavoiingian house, tin; 
founder of which was Arnulf, Jlishop of Mots (oil. 
in PerU, S.S. ii.); an Epitome, or extracts from 
the Vo Hignijicutiono Vcrlmrnm of Sextus l’om- 
poius Eestus' (oil. by 1C. O. Muller) ; a Hook of 
Homilies , consisting of 208 sermons selected from 
Ambrose, Augustine, ( Ihrysoslom, Gregory, Jerome, 
and Loo ; Poems, in honour of St Benedict, in 
praise of the Lake of Como, Ac. (ed. by Diimmler 
in the Monument a Germ. Historic, a, Poctnrnm 
Ltttinorum Mei/ii Him, i. ); and hellers, to Adel- 
perga, Adolhnvd, Charles, and others. 

Paul Veronese. SeoVJsuoNn.sn. 

Piunnola. See Low Animivm.Auo. 

Paupers. See Poor-laws, I mirk; ration, 
Misndioanuy, Vagrants. 

Piiusauias, a famous Spartan regent and 
general, the son of Olooinbrotiis, and nephew of 
Leonidas. He commanded the confederate Greeks 
in the important battle of l’latien (479 n.o.), in 
which the Persians were totally routed, and their 
leader, Mardonins, slain. Ifo then marched his 
troops against Thulios, and compelled the inhabit- 
ants to give up Llm chiefs of the Persian party to 
him for punishment. Elated by this victory, how- 
ever, ho became in an extreme degree haughty and 
vainglorious, took all the credit to himself, and 
allowed none to tho Athenian genoralH, Aristides 
and Cinum, who commanded under him, and treated 
all the other Greeks as if the Spartans were their 
lords. Nevertheless, be still continued his conquests, 
capturing OypniH and Byzantium. H was here ho 
first began to play false to ( Ireoce. He entered into 
secret negotiations with Xerxes, with the view of 
becoming ruler, under the Persian monarch, of tho 
whole country, and, in his journoy through Thrac.o, 
oven adopted the drcHS and luxurious habits of a 
Persian satrap, and surrounded himself with a body- 
guard of Persians and Egyptians. He was recalled, 
on account of these things, by the Spartans, but his 
former services procured his acquittal. lie then 
returned to Byzantium, where he renewed his 
traitorous intrigues, was expelled from tho city for 
a criminal assault upon a Byzantine lady, withdrew 
to the Tread, and tlieie continued his treachery. 
He was a second time called to account by the 
Spartan ephors, but again escaped, though with 
greater difficulty. Yet his passion for the sove- 
reignty _of Greece, even though at the oxpense of 
tho national liberties, once more drove him to play 


the traitor. He tried to stir up the Ilelots, but 
was taken in his own net. A Helot betrayed him. 
When Pari sailing found his position desperate lie 
took sanctuary in a temple of Athena. Hereupon 
the people blocked up the gate of the temple with 
heaps of stones, and left him to die of hunger, his 
own mother depositing the first stone. 

Faus.-lllias, one of the most eminent of Greek 
geographers and historians, was probably a native 
of Lydia in Asia Minor, and flourished under 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Aurelius. He tra- 
velled through almost all Greece, Macedonia, and 
Italy, and also through part of Asia and Africa, 
awl composed from his observations and researches 
an Itinerary of (Ireoce ( Hcllctdos Pericgcsis ) in 
ten books, describing the different parts of that 
country, and giving a particular account of the 
monuments of art and of the legends connecLed 
wiili them. His style is unpretentious and easy, 
although devoid of any special literary grace, but 
his Itinerary possesses the rare merit of being the 
work of an honest and accurate eye-witness. Pau- 
sauias was a man of marvellous industiy, and is 
one of tho earliest examples of the antiquary in 
the full modern sense of that word. Even iti his 
treatment of works of art he is ever tho antiquaiy 
rather than Llio critic, and his observations seldom 
rise out of Iho prosaic atmosphere proper to tho 
catalogue. But lie lias the saving grace of accuracy, 
anil his work, bare and meagre as it is, remains 
one of the most precious records of antiquity that 
w« possess. He has not grasped the distinction 
between legend and history; or, more correctly, 
dominated by the instinct of the collector, he lias 
recorded every thing that lie learned, historical fact 
and local legend alike. Hence his work is a mine 
of wealth to tho student of mythology and folklore, 
no loss than to the arehieologist proper, 

Tho host editions nvo tlioso of Siubolis ( 5 vols. 1822-28) 
nml of iSclmbnrt and IValz (1) vols. 1888-40)— tho latter 
reprinted in Tculuier’a series (2 vols. 18(12). 'l’liero tire 
English translations by A. It. .Sldlloto and J, G-. Frazer. 
Hoo also Kiilkmaim, Pamanitts (ter 1‘criei/ct ( 188(1 ) ; and 
Margaret Verrall’s Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
A thins (1890). 

PilVClIieul, Hat stones or ‘ llagH,’ seldom ex- 
ceeding 4 inches in thickness, used for covering 
footpaths, courtyards, kitchens, &c, (see Flag- 
stones), The name is also given to the stone 
covering of tho carriage-way of streets. The 
Homans paved both their streets and their high- 
ways with stones in a most substantial manner, 
but until the 12tb century mediieval cities were 
almost all unpaved. At Pompeii the stone pavo- 
ment of the narrow streets remains ill the same 
state as it was before the city was destroyed, and 
shows the ruts made by the higiu or carriages. It 
is formed of polygonal 1 docks of stono, like cyelo- 
lean masonry, ’ the largest pieces being about 3 
cot across the face. This kind of ancient Roman 
pavement, the remains of which are found at other 
places in Italy, is laid on a carefully prepared 
basis or foundation, sometimes composed of several 
layers of suitable materials. 

Modern streets in Europe and elsewhere 1 are still 
most largely paved with bard stones of various 
kinds, roughly dressed into oblong blocks, say 12 
in. by 4 in. and (i in. deep, and smaller sizes. 
These are generally laid on a foundation of sand 
or very line gravel, sand being also used for filling 
up the joints. But the jointing is now sometimes 
done with pitch. Granite and some varieties of 
Basalt (q.v.) are extensively quarried for these 
paving-stones. 

Wooden pavement consists of pieces of wood (in 
northern Europe usually that of Pinus sylvestris) 
about tho size of paving-stones, laid end up on 
hoards, with asphalt or eoncreto below them, and 
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with the joints of the wood blocks pitched. 
Vehicles make least noise on this kind of pave- 
ment, which, though expensive to maintain, if 
under heavy traffic, continues in favour. Asphalt 
pavement is also a good deal used both for foot and 
carriage ways. It is described under Asphalt. 
Iioth this and wood pavement are apt to he slippery 
in wet, and the latter in frosty, weather. 

For fool-pavement a Portland cement concrete 
has been much employed of late years. Small 
stones, such as granite, crushed into small chips 
like beaus, or not much larger, are mixed with the 
cement, which is laid on a bed of broken whin- 
stone or ‘road-metal.’ Pavement so made is 
cheaper than when flagstones are used, hut longer 
experience of it is necessary before we can say 
that it is in the long run more economical. The 
frequent necessity for lifting pavement when lay- 
ing down or repairing gas or water pipes is a great 
drawback to the keeping of it in good order. 

Pavi'a, a city of Northern Italy, on the left 
hank of lire Ticino, 2 miles above its confluence 
with the Po, and 2L miles by rail S. of Milan. A 
covered brick bridge ( 1353) connects the city with 
the suburb of Ticino, on the right hank of the 
river. Pavia is still in great part surrounded by 
walls, and has an imposing appearance ; in former 
times it was called the ‘city of a bundled tower-.’ 
Its oldest church is the Lombard ba-ilica of San 
Michele, which, although the date of its founda- 
tion is uncertain, is mentioned as early as 601. 
The early ‘ kings of Italy ’ were crowned within its 
walls; in 1863 it was granted the title of ‘royal 
basilica,’ and was restored 1863-76. The cathedral, 
containing some good paintings, was commenced 
iri 1488, but was never finished. It shelters the 
tomb of Hoctius (brought from St Peter’s) and 
Roland’s lance ; and in a beautiful chapel attached 
to it are the ashes of St Augustine, in a Gothic 
sarcophagus ornamented with a great number of 
bas-reliefs and figures. The Ccrtosa, which lies 
5 miles north of the city, is described in a separate 
article. The castle of tire Visconti ( begun in 1360), 
a massive Romaic arcaded structure, once contained 
valuable collections of MSS., armour, and curio-i- 
ties, hut they were carried away by the French in 
1300. The university is said to have been founded 
by Charlemagne, and was a famous seat of learning 
during the middle ages ; hut it was not formally 
constituted a university until 1361. It is now 
attended by 1000 students (1800 about 1830), who 
are taught by sixty teachers. Attached to it arc 
two colleges— ISorroineo (1563) and Gliislieri ( 1569) 
— for poor students, and a library (1772) of 18.5,000 
vols., anatomical and natural history museums, a 
botanic garden, a school of the fine arts, Ac. 
There is neither much industry nor much trade. 
Pop. (1881) 29,836. 

Pavia, the ancient Ticinuin (afterwards Papia, 
whence the modern name), was founded by Gallic 
tribes, and was sacked by Attila (452) and by 
Odoacer (476) ; Theodoric selected it as his capital 
after 489. Later on the Lombards made it their 
capital, and then it became the chief city of the 
kingdom of Italy. Through jealousy of Milan it 
sided with the emperors (1056-1330); it was then 
conquered by the Visconti, and .subsequently .shared 
the fate of Milan. It was sacked by the French 
in 1500. Here in 1525 the Fiench were defeated 
by the imperialists, and Fiancis I. (q.v.) taken 
prisoner ; hut in 1527, and again in the following 
year, the city was taken and laid waste by the 
French. It was stormed and pillaged by Napoleon 
in 1796, and came into the possession of Austria 
by the peace of 1814. Since 1859 it has been 
included within the kingdom of Italy. Lanfranc 
and Pope John XIV. were natives.— The province 
of Pavia ( 1312 sq. m.) has a pop. of (1889) 513,983. 
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Paving, See Pavement. 

Pavlograd. a town of South Iln— in, 45 mil-- 
by rail EXE. of Ekaterino-lav, on an affluent of 
the Dnieper, wa- founded in 1780 bv Zapoor i,;u 
Cossacks. Pop. 14,442. 

Pavomda*. See Peacock. 

Pavvnbrolrilig. Pawn is a cmiti.vt whereby 
the owner of a thing deliver- it to a creditm a-wciir- 
ity for a debt contracted by him-eif or by a tliiid 
paity. This contract i- of great antiquity . a- may 
be -een on referring to the story of Judah and Tamar 
( ( Jen. vxxviii. ) and the pr or i-ioiis of the Mo-uic kin 
(Exod. x\ii.). In modern times the superior via— 
of money-lenders have often advanced money on 
pledges of plate, Ac. ; this was the tm-iuc— earned 
on liy the Lombard trader-, from whom Lombard 
ktieet in London take- it- name : and it i- -.rid 
that the tin ee golden balls which figure out iwmy 
pawnshop were taken from the armorial hearing- 
of the Medici family. Property of cnn-ideialde 
value is sometime- pawned with banker- and 
others; and an equitable Moitgage (q.r.) may 
he described as a kind of pawn. Among the 
poorer elas-e-, clothes, tool-, Ac. are tieqiientlv 
pledged when money runs short; like other -mall 
money-lender-, the pawnbroker i- regarded by hi- 
cu-tomers as an extortioner, though the pioht- 
of the trade aie not particularly high. U 11 the 
Continent effort- lave been made to -uper-edn 
the pawnshop by establi-hiug what ore called 
Mont- de l’iete. In England a quad-charitable 
in-titiition of the same kind was started in 17os, 
hut it came to a di-a-trou- end in 1731: another 
scheme, started Anting the bubble mania of 1821- 
25, was equally unfortunate. In Iieland there 
were, in 1841, a- many as eight Monts de Piete, 
hut they had all di-appeared by 1833. On com- 
paring the rules .and charge- of the Mont de Piete 
(q.v.) at Paris (the largest establishment of the kind 
in the world ) with those of Eugli-li pawnbroker-, it 
doe- not appear that tlieie i- any striking superi- 
ority in the French -j stum. It is under-toml that 
the Paris establishment j.- superior to the London 
pawnshop in two points — it charges a lower rate of 
interest, and it give- greater facilities for recat er- 
ing stolen good-. On the other hand, it i- said 
that officialism, which mn-t prevail where a large 
staff i- employed, makes it more difficult for the 
poor to obtain ach ancc-. 

The rules of Engli-h common law which apply 
to a corrti act of pawn are founded in part upon 
the Roman law. The pawnbroker acquires what 
is .sometimes called a special property in the good- 
depo-ited ; he has a right to retain them, and. if 
the debt be not paid within the stipulated time, 
he has a right to sell ; if the sale produces more 
than the amount of the debt, he must account for 
the surplus. Tire pawner has a right to redeem at 
any time before sale ; intere-t is not due unit— s 
there is an express or implied contiaet to pay. 
Tlre-e rules are considerably modified by the Pawn- 
brokers Act, 1872, which” applies to all_ pei-ons 
who make a business of taking chattels in pawn, 
including the keeping of what in England are 
called dolly-shops, anil wlmt in Scutland used to 
be called ‘rvee brokers.’ Every' pawnbroker is 
required to take out a license : unless in busiue— 
before 1S72 he iim-t obtain a certificate of films.- 
from a magistrate 01 a petty session- court before 
taking out a license. Pawnbrokers are required 
to keep books in a prescribed form; their shop- 
are made liable to he searched under a magistr ate s 
warrant. A ticket must he given on receiving 
goods in pawn; the pawnbroker may charge one 
halfpenny per month cm each 2s. advanced ; and 
there is also a small charge for the ticket. Tlie-e 
charges are high, or rather would he high it the 
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pawnbroker were in the same position as an ordi- 
nary moncy-lendnr ; but it must be remembered 
that the risks of this business arc considerable, 
and also that the borrower obtains a larger 
advance by reason of the high interest. Pledges 
are to ho redeemable within twelve months and 
seven days ; if a pledge over 10s. in value is sold 
for more than the loan and prnlit due, the pawn- 
broker must account for the surplus on demand. 
Those rules apply to any loan not above A 1 0 ; but 
in the case of a loan of more than ,£2 the rules of 
the act may be excluded by special contract. Thu 
act extends' to Scotland. Special enactments have 
been made in regard to persons pawning. or receiv- 
ing in pawn properly belonging to public author- 
ities — e.g. soldiers’ arms and uniforms. See Turner’s 
Contract of Pawn, where the statutes relating to 
this subject are suninnirised. 

The law of (be United States is the English law, 
as altered by the legislation of each state ; lmt the 
law of Louisiana, which is French in its origin, 
approximates more closely to the Unman, ami is 
(roe from the peculiarities of the English system. 
In New York the rate is limited to 2b per eeiit. per 
annum on articles worth less than $25, and to 7 
per cent, on articles of higher value. The rate 
usually charged is, however, 3 per cent, per month, 
and tlioro are generally further charges for storage 
and safe-keeping. 

PilWIU’rSi a tribe of American Indians ( q. v. ), 
who formerly resided in Nebraska, with branches 
extending into Kansas and Texas. They surren- 
dered their lands south of the I’latte by treaty in 
18:lH ; suffered much thereafter at the hands of 
their hereditary ennuiies, the Sioux ; and in 187(1 
removed, only' 202(1 strong, to a reservation of 
283,020 acres in Indian Territory, hi 1887 they 
numbered only 018. Sue Griuuoil’s Pawnee Hero 
Maries am! Fo/k-ta/rs (Now York, 188!)). 

PnwiltolcH, a city of Rhode Island, on the 
Pawtucket River, 4 miles by rail N. of Providence. 
A fall of nearly 50 feet on the river, and its 
proximity to the sea, caused it to ho selected by 
Samuel Slater, in 1700, as the site of the hint 
cotton-factory in the United States. It now con- 
tains numerous large mills, where cottons, woollens, 
haircloth, and thread are manufactured, besides 
groat calico-) nin ting works, and bleaching and 
dyeing establishments, &e. Pawtucket was settled 
about 1055, and became a city in 188(1. Pop. 
(1870) 0(110; (1885) 22,000. 

PilX. See Kiss. 

Paxo, one of the Ionian Islands, lies south-east 
of Corfu, lias with the smaller island of Antipaxo 
(1 sq, in.) an area of 8J sq, m. and a pop. of 5000, 
and produces wine, olives ami olive-oil, almonds, 
oranges, lemons, &e. Capital, Galon, the seat of a 
bishop. 

Paxton, Sill Jo, Sill’ll, English architect and 
horticulturist, was born at Mil ton -Bryant, near 
Woburn, Bedfordshire, on 3d August 1803. lie 
Logan life as a working-ganlcner in the service of 
the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, and was 
Ihcneo transferred to Olmtswortii ; there he was put 
in charge of the gardens, and entirely remodelled 
them, and was made manager of the duke’s .Derby- 
shire estates. The experience lie obtained in design- 
ing capacious glass conservatories at Ohatsworth 
(q.v.) found wider Heone in his proposal for a palace 
Of glass and iron for the Great Exhibition (q.v.) of 
1851, It was the first time these Materials bad 
been employed on so extensive a Hcalo, and visitors 
found an inexhaustible theme of admiration in a 
fairy palaco so novel, beautiful, and magnificent. 
His design obtained for him the honour of knight- 
hood. He then designed the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham (q.v.), and superintended its construc- 


tion from the materials of the exhibition in Ilyde 
Park. He also laid out the ten aces, and planned the 
gardens, with their fountains, cascades, &c. Besides 
publishing a very popular Cvltage Calendar lie 
edited the Botanical Mugusin c, Paxton’s Flmcer- 
Gtnihn, Packet Botanical Dictionary, and other 
works. ITe died at Sydenham, 8th June PS65 
having represented Coventry since 1854. 1 

Psiymastcv-goiicral, an officer of the British 
ministry, but not of the cabinet, who is char 'red 
with superintending the issue of all moneys voteifby 
parliament, bn f has no control over the sums issued 
paying merely on the order of the department con- 
cerned. He is always either a peer or a member of 
the House of Commons, mid changes with the 
ministry. Sometimes the paymaster-general's post 
is unpaid, as in 1801. The' paymaster-general is 
assisted by a treasury remembrancer, and deputy- 
paymaster for Ireland, and a stall' of clerks. 

Paymasters, ill the British army, are either 
‘ regimental ’ or ‘ district. ’ There is one of the former, 
either a combatant ollicor or an officer of the army 
pay department, to every regiment of cavalry 
(except the Life and Horse Guards) and battalion 
of infantry. lie receives drafts une.li month on the 
accountant-general for the various payments which 
ho lias to make, and for 1 lie sums required by the 
captains, who then open accounts with some ’local 
bank, and draw upon them for cash to pay their 
men, Ac. The amounts of the draffs are' based 
upon monthly estimates, and all expenditure is 
accounted for in the ‘pay-lists.’ These are checked 
by the district paymaster (an officer of the army 
pay department), niul audited at the War Office, 
any wrong payments being disallowed. District 
paymasters also make all authorised payments to 
persons in their districts riot dealt with by the 
regimental paymasters. On active service and 
whenever local banks cannot bo used, cash is 
carried in ‘treasure chests, 1 which are in charge of 
the paymaster. The Paymaster-sergeant is clerk 
to the paymaster. 

The naval paymaster is for a ship wliat the 
military paymaster is for a regiment; lmt in 
addition he has charge of the provisions, clothing, 
and iniscollanoims stores, as well as of money. 
1’uyiunHlers (till 1844 called parsers) are commis- 
sioned officers, and rank, according to service, with 
lieutenants, commanders, and captains. The pay- 
master or neeonntaot officer is responsible for all 
tlic accountant and victualling duties of the ship, 
and under tlie authority of the captain makes now 
all disbursements for the naval service, the captain 
being bold responsible that all accounts arc sent in 
by the paymaster regularly, and that the balance 
of cash is correct. Candidates are nominated 
by tlie First Lord of tbo Admiralty, and, if they 
successfully pass a limited competitive examina- 
tion, join as assistant-clerks. They must not he 
less than fifteen or over seventeen years of age. 
After one year’s service, and being seventeen years 
old on passing tho necessary examination, they are 
rated clerks. After throe years’ service in this 
rank, anil having passed an intermediate examina- 
tion, and being twenty-one years of age, they can 
puss for promotion, and if successful they receive 
a commission as assistant-paymaster, ranking first 
with sub-lieutenants, and after live years’ seniority 
with junior lieutenants. From this time on their 
promotion, except in very rare oases, goes by 
seniority to paymaster, staff-paymaster, lioet-pay- 
mastcr, who ranks with a commander, and pay- 
masLor-in-ohief. This latter rank, however, is only 
given on retirement. The pay of an assistant-clerk 
is 2s. Gd. a day, that of a clerk 4s., while an assist- 
aut-payniostor’s ranges from 5s. to 11s. Gd. a day 
according to seniority, with an additional allowance 
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of 2s. Gd. a day when in sole charge of a ship. The 
pay of paymasters, staff and fleet, &c. rises accord- 
ing to length of service from Hs. to a maximum of 
£1, 13s. per diem. All secretaries to flag-officers 
and the secretaries’ clerks are now taken from the 
paymasters and assistant-paymasteis. 

Payn, James, a prolilic novelist, was horn 
at Cheltenham in 1830, and educated at Eton, 
Woolwich Academy, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1855 lie published a volume of poems, 
in 1858 succeeded Leitch Ritchie as editor of 
Chambers's Journal, and in 1882 Leslie Stephen 
as editor of the Cornkill Magazine. Of his hundred 
novels may merely lie named here Lost Sir Massing- 
bercl, A Iranian's Vengeance, Citrlyon's Year, Hot 
Wooed but Won, By Prosy, Thicker than Water, 
The Talk of the Town, and The Heir of the Ages. 
These stories maintain a fair average of merit, 
below which they seldom fall, but above which 
they never rise. A characteristic note is a some- 
what thin vein of humour, which is seen again 
in Some Private Views and Some Literary Been Hec- 
tic) ns (1886). 

Payne, John Howard, the author of Home, 
Street. Home, was horn in New York City on ittli 
June 1792, made his debut as an actor there in 
February 1809, and in ISIS appeared in London. 
For thirty years lie had a successful career as actor 
and author of plays, chiefly adaptations. The 
best known were Brutus, Charles II., and Cluri, 
which contains the celebrated song for which 
Payne’s memory is cherished. Its music is sup- 
posed to have been adapted from a Sicilian air 
i>y Sir Henry Bishop. Payne was appointed 
American consul at Tunis in 1.841, and died there, 
10th April 1852. It is a singular fact that the 
man who wrote Home, Sweet Home had never 
a home < hiring the last forty years of his life, 
and died in a foreign land. His remains were, 
however, taken to America, and buried at Washing- 
ton in 1883. See his Life and Poems, edited by G. 
Harrison (Albany, 1875 ; new ed. 1885), and C. H. 
Brainard’s J. II. Payne (1885). 

Paysandrt, the chief town of the Uruguayan 
department of that name (Silo sq. m. ; 28,417 
inhabitants in 1SS7), is limit upon a hill geutlv 
sloping from the Uruguay River, 280 miles by rail 
NW. of Montevideo. It "is a busy port, and con- 
tains large slaughter-houses, &c. Tinned meat, 
especially tongues, is exported. Pop. 13,000. 

P;iZ, La. See La Paz. 

Pea (Pisutn ), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Leguminoste, suli-order Papilionacea*. Two 
species, supposed to he natives of the south of 
Europe and of the East, are very extensively cul- 
tivated for tlieir seeds (peas), which are the best 
of all kinds of pulse — the Common Pea or Garden 
Pea ( P . sutieum) in gardens, and the Field Pea 
(P. areense ) in fields; both of them climbing 
annuals, with pinnate leaves, ovate leaflets, and 
branching tendrils in place of a terminal leaflet; 
the garden pea distinguished by having two or 
several flowers on each llower-stallc, the flowers 
either red or white, more generally white, and the 
seeds subglobular ; the Held pea having one flower 
on each flower-stalk, the flowers always red, and the 
seeds angular from crowding and compression in 
the pod. But it is not improbable tliat they are 
truly one species, of which the garden pea has, 
through cultivation, departed farthest from the 
original type. Peas have been cultivated in the 
East from time immemorial, although the ancient 
Greeks and Romans do not seem to have been 
acquainted with this kind of pulse. Its culti- 
vation was apparently introduced into Europe 
very early in the middle ages ; and it now 
extends from warm climates, as India, even to 
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very cold latitude.-, the plant lining of l.qiid growth 
and short life. The pea due- not appear to have 
been cultivated in England even in the time of 
Elizabeth. Aeemding to Fuller, they Were then 
brought from Holland, and weie accounted 'lit 
dainties for ladies, they came so far and co-t -<j 
dear.’ The seeds of the garden pea are Used for 
culinary purpii-e- both in a gieeu and in a rip“ 
state, as are also lliegieen succulent pods of some 
varieties, known as Sugar I’ea- or Wyker Peas, in 
which the membrane lining the inside of the pod— 
parchment-like in most kinds — i- much attenuated. 
Field peas are n-ecl both for feeding cattle and for 
human food. For the latter pm pose peas are often 
prepared by being deprived of the membrane which 
covets them, in a paiticular kind of mill; they are 
then sold as Split Peas, and are much in use for 
making Pm Soup. They aie also ground into 
meal, which is u-od in various war-, chiefly for 
making a kind of pottage and unleavened bread. 
In the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
peas are roasted in order to eating. 

There are innumerable varieties of the gaiden 
pea, hut tery few of the Held pea, tlm-e of the 
former being so much the piodncts of liouicultural 
art that they cannot he pre-eneil without the 
utmost attention. .Some of the kinds of garden 
peas hare long stem', and require for their sup- 
port stakes G or 8 feet in height; otlieis are of 
humbler growth ; and certain dwarf kinds, pre- 
ferred as most convenient in many gulden-, succeed 
very well without stake-. The large-t kinds are 
sown in rows about 4 or 0 feet asunder. In Britain 
garden peas are sown at diffeieut times from 
January to the end of June in older to seeme a 
supply of green peas during a const Jei able part of 
summer and autumn ; and in the southern parts of 
the island they are also sown in the end of autumn, 
a very little protection being sullieieut for them 
during the winter. In the United States early 
peas are sown either in November or in Feb- 
ruary or March. Certain small kinds of very 
rapid growth, known ns Eitr! y Pats, formerly pit- 
ferred for the first -owings, although le— productive 
than many otlieis, are now being supplanted in the 
estimation of gaideueu by huger and superior 
flavoured sorts, which combine the desirable 
quality of extreme earlines.' with the size and 
tenderness of the wrinkled marrow kinds. 

Chalky and other ealcaieous soils are particularly 
suitable for peas, if to be used green, and in other 
soils a good field -ci op is seldom obtained unless the 
land has been well limed, or manured with gypsum. 
The fiee use of lime is found to he unfavourable to 
the quality of field peas which are intended for 
human food, as peas from soil so treated do not 
readily melt or ‘ fall ’ in boiling, and are therefore 
moie indigestible. 

Market-gardeners in good districts in England 
find the pea a most profitable crop. Surrey, Bed- 
fordshire, and Essex are the principal counties 
whence the supply for the enormous denmiul for 
green peas for Covent Garden Market is chiefly 
drawn. Supplies also are received from France in 
Slay, hut are inferior in quality to the English. 
Peas are cultivated to a considerable extent as a 
field-crop in Britain, but are best adapted to those 
districts in which the climate is lea-t moist, the 
seeds being very apt to grow in the pods when 
moist weather prevails in autumn, by which the 
crop is injured or destroyed. The most productive 
kinds, being also in general the most bulky in 
straw 7 , are very apt to lodge before the pods are 
Tilled in wet seasons, and particulaily on lick land. 
The crop is, therefore, rather a precarious one. 

The haulm or straw of peas is used for feeding 
cattle ; and for its sake field peas are often reaped 
before they are quite ripe, great care being taken 
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in stacking Liu; straw to provide for ventilation, ho 
that it may not heat. L’ea luiulni, when cut and 
(h ind green, in move nitrogenous and move nutri- 
tions than hay. 

Land to he sown with iield peas should be very 
r! i’ll n, and in particular free of couch-grass ; other- 
wise the best management cannot prevent its 
becoming more foul whilst hearing the pea mop. 
Thu seed ought always to he sown in rows not loss 
than 20 inches apart. Vmions means are employed 
for sowing peas ; they are not unfreipiontly ploughed 
under the furrow ; hut the seed ought not to he 
buried more than -1 inches under the surface, lu 
the harvesting of peas the sheaves are generally 
left loose till the haulm is somewhat dry. In dry- 
ing it shrinks very much. I Vinter Field J’eas, a 
variety with very small seeds, are much cultivated 
in Prance anil Germany, being sown in October, 
enduring the severest i'msts without injury, and 
ripening very early. 

Besides being one of its most important agricul- 
tural and horticultural crops, peas are largely 
imported into Britain, the i|uantity sometimes 
reaching 121), OIK) quarters. The chief sources are 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, Morocco, Lhu I'nitoil 
States, British North America; and of these Den- 
mark and the North American colonies send the 
greater part. As an aiticlo of food, if not taken 
too often or without other food, peas are very 
valuable, us they contain a largo percentage of 
ntxrin, which is a Hush-forming principle. This 
principle in the pea bus been railed Icyumin, 
lint ehomislH are now generally agreed that it is 
identical with the casein of cheese. Thu ehemioal 
constituents of peas will he found in the table at 
1)U5T, Vol. III. p. NOS; and the dietetic value is 
discussed at Boon, Vol. IV. p. 7111. Tinned peas 
are much used, hut have little of tlio delightful 
llavonr of this fresh vegetable. 

A plant found on some parts of the shores of 
Britain, as well as of continental Europe and North 
America, and known as the Son Dea, has boon 
commonly rofeued to the genus Visum, and called 
/’. i iiianttnuiM , although botanists now generally 
refer it to Lathyrus. It much resembles the com- 
mon pea ; 1ms large reddish or purple llowers on 
numy-IIowered stalks ; and its seeds havu a dis- 
agreeable hitter taste. Its abundance on the sca- 
cuast at Aldohurgh and Orford, in Suffolk, is said 
to have saved many persons from death by famine 
in 1553. — The other species of Visum are few. But 
the name Veil is often given to species of other 
papilionaceous geneva. Thu Hweut Pea (q.v.) and 
Everlasting Veil are species of Lathyrus. The 
tlhie.k Pea (q.v.) is a species of (Jie.cr ; and the 
Wood or Heath L’ea is Oruhm tubarosus . — The 
pods of peas are often injured by the Pea-beetle 
(Ilniohits flint), a small coleopterous insect; by the 
Pea-maggot, the caterpillar of a moth ( Turin's 
}risi ) ; and by tlio Pea- weevils ( Situna cn'uitu ami 
S. Hnmtu ), small coleopterous insects. 

Peabody, a village and township of Massa- 
chusetts, 1(1 miles NNK. of Boston. Formerly 
called Konth Danvers, its name was changed in 
LB68 in honour of George Peabody, who was horn 
hero. The village contains the Peabody Institute, 
and the township has manufactures of carriages, 
leather, and glue. Pop. 9530. 

Peabody, UiioilUE, American merchant and 
philanthropist, was horn at South Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts, February 18, 1705. His parents, who 
were descended from the Paybodys of St Albans, 
Hertfordshire, wero poor, and his only education 
was recoived at the district school. At the age of 
eleven lie was placed with a grocer, and at lutoon 
in a Imherdashur’s shop in Ne.wburypnrb. Ho was 
manager of a store in Georgetown for a time ; in 


181-i he became a pai filer in the dry-goods house of 
Elisha Higgs in Baltimore, and head -partner of 
this Jinn in 1820. In 1827 lie iir.st visited England 
where he afterwards settled permanently. He 
established himself in London in 1887 as ‘a mer- 
chant and money-broker, and accumulated a large 
fortune. He invested largely in United States 
bonds during the civil war; and this, coupled with 
integrity, industry, and splendid capacity in 
linauoe, was the secret of his marvellous success. 
As one of three commissioners appointed in 1848 
by the state of Maryland to obtain the. restoration 
of its credit, he refused all payment, and received 
a special vote of thanks from the legislature of that 
state. In 1851 he supplied the mini required to lit 
up the American depaitment at the Groat Exhibi- 
tion. That same year he started his 4th of July 
dinners, which were of some account in fostering 
good feeling between England and America. Dur- 
ing his lifetime Peabody gave away in all more 
than one and a half millions sterling for philan- 
thropic purposes. 

Amongst his gifts were $10,000 to the second 
Grinned expedition, under Dr Kane; $200,000 to 
the Peabody Institute, South Danvers (now Pea- 
body); $50, 000 to all institute in North Danvers; 
$1,000,000 to Peabody Institute, Baltimore ; $25,000 
to Phillips Andover Academy, and $25,000 to 
Kenyon College; $150,000 to found an institute 
of are.lueology at Harvard, and a like sum for a 
department of physical science. His two largest 
gilts wore $3, 500, 000 for the .Southern Education 
Fund, and his contributions towards building 
industrial homes in London, which in all amounted 
to 0500,000. Uecognitioii of his beneficence was 
made by the United States government, while the 
Queen oll'ere.d him a baronetcy or Lho Grand Cross 
of the Bath. He refused these honours, and was 
asked what he would accept. IJis reply was; ‘A 
letter from the Queen of England which I may 
carry across tin; Atlantic and deposit us a memorial 
of one of her moat faithful sons.’ The Queen’s 
letter acknowledged his ‘ more than princely muni- 
ficence ; ’ to this she added her portrait, and both 
were deposited in the Peabody Institute, South 
Danvers. Peabody testified that his giving was 
really a triumph over a naturally parsimonious 
disposition ; ho lived and dressed plainly, ‘The 
bravo, honest, noble-hoarted friend of mankind,’ 
as the Hon. 11, G. Winbhvop called him, died in 
London, Novombor 4, 18(19. The residue of his 
fortune, amounting' to upwards of .111,000,000 ster- 
ling, was left to his relatives. After a funeral 
service in Westminster Abbey his remains wore 
conveyed to America in the English war-ship 
Monarch, and laid beside those of bis mother at 
South Danvers. There are statues of Peabody in 
London and Baltimore. In 1889 the London Pea- 
body trustees lmd eighteen groups of industrial 
buildings in various parts of the city, their rooms 
being occupied by 20,000 persons. The not gain 
from rents and interest was 4130,000. See Life 
by P. A. Haiiftford (1882), and Hebert Cochrane’s 
licne/kent ttiul Useful List's (1800). 

Peace is a term of important significance in 
law. International law regards peace us the nor- 
mal relation of one state to another ; this relation 
is disturbed by war, but when war is over the coni - 
hatants revert to their former rights, except in so 
far as Ihese may have been altered by the war. 
In municipal law peace means the protection 
accorded to subjects of ail established authority; 
thus, vassals were within the peace of their feudal 
lord. All subjects are within the peace of the 
sovereign, and judges and justices arc appointed 
to keep the peace within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. A person who commits an assault, or other- 
wise wantonly mvados the rights of another, is 
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guilty of a breach of the peace. If a law-ahiiling 
person is threatened with injury to himself, his 
wife or child, or his property, he may seek pro- 
tection nml ‘ exhibit articles of the peace 1 before a 
court or magistrate. Justices are empowered, on 
sworn information, to bind persons over to keep the 
peace ; parties so bound and tlieir sureties forfeit 
the amount of their recognisances if they offend. 
Under a statute of 34- Edward III. parties may be 
bound over to be of good behaviour. For con- 
servators and justices of the peace, see Justice of 
the Peace. 

The Peace Society was founded in London in 
1S1G, chiefly, lmt not exclusively, by members of 
the Society of Friends, and was a result of the deep 
feeling everywhere aroused by the long continental 
wars terminated by the peace of Paris in 1815. It 
was from the first a religious body, adopting as the 
basis of its operations the principle that 'war is 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity and the 
true interests of mankind.’ It has always been 
nnseclarian and international, and lias endeavoured 
to secure the co-operation of Christian men and 
philanthropists in all countries. It advocates Arbi- 
tration ( q. v. ) as a substitute for war, the ultimate 
establishment of a code of international law and a 
court of nations, and the reduction, with a view to 
tlie final abolition, of standing armies. This society 
claims to lie the centre of the peace movement, and 
among its triumphs may he mentioned the solemn 
recognition of the principle of arbitration in one of 
the pi otocols of the treaty of Paris in 1S5«, secured 
bv a deputation to the plenipotentiaries of die 
(treat Powers, lint the most signal token of its 
influence and success is seen in the fact that since 
its commencement there have been sixty actual 
eases of successful arbitration, and a large number 
of instances in which an arbitration clause has 
been inserted in treaties. There are in America 
forty peace societies, and many in Italy, France, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium. In 
England other great associations have been formed 
under the auspices of the Peace Society. The 
Workmen’s Peace Association, founded in lSTDbv 
members of the Reform League (now the Inter- 
national Arbitration League), is a large organisa- 
tion of the working-men of London, which has now 
one Immlvpd honorary agent' in different towns. 
The International Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland was founded in 
1880, mid a Universal Peace Congress was held in 
Paris in June 1889. This proved so successful that 
it was resolved that such a congress should he held 
annually in the different great cities of the world 
(London in 1890, Home in 1891, &e.). 

Peace River, a large river of Canada, rises in 
two branches in the Rocky Mountains, in British 
Columbia, and flows north-east to tiie outlet of 
Lake Athabasca, where it joins the Slave River 
by five widely separate mouths. The delta thus 
formed is, with that of the Athabasca River, the 
most fertile part of the country. The river lias a 
length of about 1101) miles, hut it is much encum- 
bered with rapids. The Peace River was followed 
by Sir A. Mackenzie (1755-1820) in his expedition 
1 of 1792-93 (cf. his Voyages, 1S01). 

Pencil ( Amygilalus Pcrsica of botanists, hut 
now believed on later showing to he of Chinese 
origin) belongs to the order of Rosacex, and is 
of the drupaceous subdivision. This, the most 
delicious fruit that ripens in the open aiiy of 
Britain, is nearly akin to the almond, resembling 
it closely in wood, leaves, and blossom, but differ- 
ing widely in the character of the fruit. In toe 
peach the stone is covered, not with a brittle lmsk, 
but a fleshy substance, juicy, melting, and of 
the finest flavour when matured and mellowed. 


The peach-tree, like the almond, is of moderate 
stature, more or less spreading, according to 
variety, deciduous (though some are called ever- 
green), and, when left to itself, deep-rooted. The 
leaves (which contain some prussic acid) are lance- 
olate, on short footstalks, differ much in size, have 
their edges ser- 
rate or crenate, 

attacks "the 

varieties with Fig. 1.— Peach, 

glandless 

leaves, while the glandulose have immunity. And 
for this reason ltoyal George (one of the finest of 
peaches, but having boldly serrate leaves without 
any glands) is seldom planted now against the open 
wall where mildew has paid one visit. The many 
varieties of the peach pa's into divisions and sub- j 
divisions, according to the point regarded. There j 
is first the decisive difference in the clothing, flesh, 
and flavour of the fault, which lues established the 
broad distinction between peach and nectarine. 

A very close observer is the man who can pro- 
nounce in winter, unless the trees happen to be liis 
own, which of twain is nectarine, and which is 
peach. In summer there is a certain difference, 
peiceptible, hut not easily described, in the tint and 
cast of foliage; while the fiuit on the otliei hand 
leaves no doubt, even from its first appearance, as 
to its proper title. Tales have been told on good 
authority as to the co-existence of the bald anil 
the downy, the nectarine and peach, on the .self- 
same twig, and even of a fruit which was peach on 
one side of the suture and nectarine un the other. 
To deny what is outside one's own experience, 
however large that experience may be, proves it 
capable of increase ; nut to doubt the adverse 
instance is permissible. The present writer lias 
grown hundreds of thousands of peaches, and some 
myriads of nectarines, hut has never seen either 
become the other, though they often grow amicably 
on the same branch after buckling. Peaches and 
nectarines, while distinguished as above, pass 
alike into the other three divisions which have 
been established concerning them— to wit: («) 
those which have large and those which have small 
blossoms; (f>) those which have glandless leaves 
and those whose leaves are glandular; ( <: ) those 
that have fruit which adheres to the stone, and 
those whose fruit pait-v freely. Neither of these 
points affects the other two, and hence arise 
cross-divisions. 

( a ) As to size of bloom, it is bard to say why, 
but all known peaches and nectarines have blossom 
either very conspicuous or almost insignificant. 
Other fruit trees have blossom larger or middle- 
sized, or small, according to variety. borne 
gardeners fanev that the smaller bloom suffers less 
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horn the attacks of frost ; the larger petals ccrUliuly 
show tlie nips more sadly, but the internal injury 
is received iu either case. The colour of the 
blossom ranges from snowy-white to pink and 
rose (the latter being the most usual tint), and 
even to bright carmine. 

[!;) The leaves of the peach and nectarine, being 
as above described, furnish another classification 
according to the absence or presence of glands, and 
the form of glands when present. The gland is a 
small accretion or concretion upon the petiole, or 
at the base of the loaf itself ; sometimes there is 
one gland at either edge, sometimes two, and at 
times even three. In form the glands vary from 
round to leniform ; or even lenticular; but their 
function, if any, is not yet understood. Probably 
they take no active pari, but are merely the tokens 
of a constitution adverse to fungoid overtures. 
However that may be, they allbnl one more division 
of the poach and nectarine, accenting as they are 
glandless or gland ulnae, the latter subdivided into 
those which have round and those which are gifted 
with long glands. 

{<■.) Again, the peach and nectarine are palpably 
divided (aeemding te the inner construction of the 
fruit) into clinijsioncs (or Panics) and freestones. 


Fig. 2,— Fruit of the clmjstonr (a) and freestone (h) 
varieties, out aoi'iiss to show the seed. 

In the former the Hlone seems to radiate, as if were 
by tentacles, into the (lush, and the eatable part 
will nob quit hold without great loss of the delicious 
juice. These poaches are therefore only lit to bo 
sucked, for to quarter them fairly is impossible. 
And if is a sail indictment against the peaches 
of America that they belong mainly to the lion- 
socablo section. lint the freestones, chiefly grown 
in Europe, part from the stone with little lupluro 
of tissue, and melt in the mouth instead of gush- 
ing mi the plate. All the above being cross- 
divisions, the classes of the peach grow mani- 
fold ; but the cultivation is the same with all. 
When grown on its own roots or on peaeh-sloek 
the tree is slmrt-lived, and being treated thus in 
America is worn out in some twenty-live years. 
In France if is worked upon the almond or the 
plum ; in England the mussel-stock is the most 
approved ; and upon this it attains the greatest 
age. Hut grow it as wo may, it is impatient of the 
knife, anil musL receive its orders at a very early 
date. In the southern parts of England both 
nectarines and peaches ripen well upon tho open 
wall, or even on dwarf standards in hue summers, 
and fruit so ripened is the best of all ; but the 
summers of recent yours have much discouraged 
our faith iu nature, which is now becoming eon- 
lidonco in glass. 

Though many good varieties hnvo been added 
lately by the skill of nurserymen, tlio older kinds 
are not yet obsolete ; and the chief gain, if any, is 
in the lengthening of the period when ripe peaches 
of some sort can ha gathered out of doors. American 
kinds, Rucli as Alexander, Amsden's June , and 
Waterloo , may ripen on tho open wall in .July; 
hut like other prematurity are little worth. As 
yet.we find nothing arisen newly to surpass our 
ancient friends Noblesse, Oalatide, 1} rouse 71 tiy- 


noniic, ami Hie like, well known for many genera- 
tions, ami ehielly of French oiigim 

[lathe United Stator, peaches arc grown profit- 
ably a-s far ninth as 40" N, lat. at least; enormous 
quantities are sent to the markets, and the fruit, 
in some foim, is brought easily within the reach 
of all classes. The principal peach-growing states 
are Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, in ttiis order; but flic fruit is also 
largely cultivated in (leorgia, Florida, and Texas 
foi the early market, from near tho great lakes all 
down the Mississippi valley, and in California and 
Oregon. Tin* canning of peaches is an impoitant 
industry.] 

For description of varieties, see Andrd Leioy’s l)ia- 
twniuiire i/c 1‘omo/oi/ie ; 11,11. K (Jataloiiue of Fruits 
edited by Thompson ; J)r Hogg's Fruit Manna] ; The 
Orchard tst, ]>y Jolm Soott ; The Orowth of Fruit tender 
(Him, by 'J'iiouisou ; and tho treatises of tho Into Thomas 
Rivors. 

Pcsirliwood. .See IJyurmi, Vol, IV. p. i;ts. 

lVacOck (7Vt'<i), a genus allied to pheasants 
and other game-birds, including at least two species 
- the Indian and Singhalese V. erislntua, domesti- 
cal, ml in iiiilaiii ami other countries, ami the 
Malayan J‘. ninlint s, inhabiting Java, liomoo, and 
similar regions. The Indian peafowls live in 
Hocks, especially iu mountainous and wooded 
distiiets, and are often accompanied hy f lie tiger; 
though whether the tiger derives lienoiit from the 
wariness or flesh of tho birds is uncertain. The 
birds roost in tiees, and eat oiniih orously — worms, 
insects, small snakes, seeds, Ac, At the pairing 
season rival males display l, lie well-known beauty 
of their tnil-eoverts before (heir desired mutes, anil 
strut about after the fashion of nuiny game-birds, 
They sometimes light limcely with their rivals, and 
(lie females sometimes pay court to the males, 
Polygamy prevails, but there seems no Iruili in 
(be old si, ories about the cruelty of the males to 
their mates. The usual cry is a shrill Pan, and 
strange noises are made by rattling the quills. 
The females lay, according lo the climatic, con- 
ditions, from April lo October; the eggs, of a 
brownish colour, are, numerous (eight to ten), and 
a it*, laid without a nest in some concealed part of 
tho jungle. At first both sexes aie alike in plum- 
age, but after a year or so the males giuiluully 
acquire their gorgeous feathers, which arc perfected 
about tho third year. It is not ueuossiuy Lo 
describe these coloms, so delightfully familiar Lo 
all, but it may be noted that they are for the most 
part of a physical nature, being duo not ho much to 
pigment as to extoninl markings, which produce 
iridescence. Ah to tho evolution of the eye-like 
markings, which occur in varying degrees of per- 
fection, wo have on tho ono baud to recognise 
with Darwin Unit the. more beautifully decorated 
males are selected by their mates, and on the other 
hand that wo do not know to what precise con- 
ditions of feather growth the marvellous beauty is 
due. The Javan peafowl is saiil to lie. even hand- 
somer than tho familiar species. Tls ‘ crest, head, 
and neck are rich green, tho breast bluish green 
margined with gold, tho back bright cornier-colour 
barred with green and light brown, and the upper 
tail-coverts rich green with gold and copper-colour 
rellnetions. ’ White or pied peacocks occasionally 
occur ns sports, and yet more remarkable is the 
‘japanned' breed, which seems Lo have arisen quite 
abruptly. 

The peacock seems to have been wall known in 
Greece after Alexander’s Tudian expedition, hut 
it was known in Judina even in the time of Solomon. 
From Greece it spread to Home ami gradually west- 
wards. In many different ways ii; lias touched 
human life and fancy : it was the bird of Juno to 
tho Greeks and Homans, and emblematic of a glori- 
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lied body to the early Christians ; its feathers have 
adorned many a throne and shrine, and the per- 
verted luxury of the later Roman empire made an 
entree of the tongues or lnains. The eggs and the 
young are edible, but domesticated peacocks are 
now kept almost solely for their beauty’s sake, and 
that at some cost, for they are apt to’ do mischief 
both in garden and poultry-yard. 

Poaoock, Thomas Love, satirist, was horn at 
“Weymouth on 18th October 1785, the only child 
of a London merchant, who died three years after- 
wards. His boyhood was passed at Chertsey, and 
for six and a half years he was sent to a private 
school on Euglelield Green, hut fiom thirteen lie was 
self-educated, growing up an accomplished scholar. 
The chief events of his uneventful life were tin- 
loss of his first love ( ISOS) ; his linder-secretarvship 
to Sir Home Popham on a warship at Flushing 
(1808-0); his close friendship with Shelley, whom 
lie first met in Wales in 1812, during one of his 
many walking tours ; his employment fiotn 1819 to 
1S36 in the office of Die East India Company, as 
clerk, correspondent, and chief examiner; his ’mar- 
riage in 1820 to the ‘ Reality of Carnarvonshire,’ 
wlio hole him one son and three daughter-, and 
died in 18, "2 after twenty-six veam of ill-health; 
and the important part lie here in the introduction 
of iron steamships to Eastern waters (1832— 10 j. 
In 1823 he had taken u cottage at Ilallifoid on the 
Thames, and here he died, aged eighty, on 23d 
January 18(36. 

Peacock’s literary activity extended over more 
than half a century. Of his half-dozen booklets 
of verse, published between ISO-t and 1837, the 
best, llktMlothtjihite, oilers nothing so good as some 
of the gay lyrics scattered throughout Iris seven 
‘ novels '—Headlong Hall ( 1S16), JUelhtcourt (1S17 ), 
Nightmare Abbey (1818; its hero is Shelley), Maid 
Marian (1822), 'The Misfortunes of El pit in (1829), 
Crotchet Castle (1831), anil Griff l Grange (1SG0). 
And these ‘novels’ are intei eating chiefly as a 
study of character — the author’s own. A Rabelais- 
ian pagan of the 18th century, egoistic, protean, 
such was Tli i nn as Love Peacock, amt in Thomas 
Luve Peacock we have the Alpha and Omega of 
his writings. They minor his likings (for liatme, 
music, the classics,' nmdeirn, and good living gener- 
ally), and his sponger, if exaggeiated, dislikes 
(fur field-sports reviewers, political economy, all 
things Scotch and American, and, above all, Lord 
Brougham), They leave on one the impression 
that the little, he did not know was to his mind 
not worth knowing, that because, for example, be 
bad not been at a university anil was not leligious, 
therefore Uxbridge and heaven were beyond his 
microcosm. They may still find admirers in the 
cultured few, but the steely wit anil erudition of 
their dialogues can never touch the great heart of 
the people. They are — trite though it sound — 
‘caviare to the general.’ 

Sec Sir Henry Cole’s collected edition of Peacock’s 
works, with a preface by Lord Houghton and a memoir 
by liis granddaughter (3 vole. 1870) ; also an aiticle by 
S podding ill the Edinburgh litviac for July 1875, and 
one by Hr Gossoinvol. iv. of Ward's Ennlhh Eocls (2d 
ed. 1883). 

Peacock-stone, the name under which the 
dry cartilaginous ligaments of some large lainelli- 
brlinehiate molluscs, as the pearl-oyster, have been 
sold by jewellers. 

Pea-crab ( Pinnotheres ). See Crab, Com- 
mensalism. 

Peak, the hilly district of nortli-west Derby- 
shire, having Castleton for its capital, 10 miles KE. 
of Buxton. Measuring some 30 by 22 miles, it is 
watered by the Dove, Derwent, and Wye, and 
culminates in Kinderscout (2082 feet), other emi- 


nences being Axe Edge (1810 feet) and Mam Tor 
(1710). The Peak Cavern nr Devil'- Hole near 
( Castleton penetrates 7-70 yards; and crowning a 
, r °ck above the village is Puveril Castle, so named 
1 fi <>m it- first lord, a ba-taid nf William the 
Conquerors. The wonder- of the Peak were cele- 
brated early by Thomas Hobbe- 1 IGGG] and Charle.- 
1 Cotton (16S3); leeent work- ale bv Crostoii 
(1862; new ed. 18.89), Bradlmry (1879). L. .1. 
Jennings ( 1880 ), and Ley-land (1891 ), be-ide- others 
cited at Deebv.siiire. 

Pea-nut. See Gruund-nit. 

Pear. The pear ( Pi/r us comm »»i> ). amemherof 
the Pomacea-, a sub-order of Ku.-aceie, i- a tree very 
largely cultivated for the sake of it- fruit, which 
contests with that of the peach the fir-t place in 
the li-tof the Eriti-h Pomona, and vastly exceed- it 
in endurance. The pear is a native of Euiopeand 
the more temperate parts of A-ia. and is still found 
wild in Britain, but in that state i- of h— er girth 
and stature, with thorny branches and small harsh 
fi nit, anil jagged anil sometimes pinnate leave-. 
Under cultivation the tree attain- a height of 40 to 
t»0 feet, with a trunk of a yard or even more in 
diameter, u bile the thorns disappear, though in 
some kinds they linger for yeai- after glutting; 
the leaves aie simple, ovate, serrate, nr cteuate, 
and -omt-times almu-t entire, glabiouson the upper 
sm face, sometimes tonientose on the undei -hie 
while young : the iloweis are in corvinbs ot live 
to eight or nine or even more, each liluam haling 
live petals, generally white, though in some iarie- 
ties touched or striped with pink, differing al-o in 
size and curve aceonling to variety. The stamens 
are numerous and the styles distinct, generally 
iive in number and enclo-ed within the calyx-tube. 
With the growth oi the fruit the ovaries become 
united, and form what is called the core, consisting 
usually of five cells, and each cell lias one or two 
seeds or pips, v, liivh in many of the best kinds are 
imperfect. The lle.-hy mass' which is formed around 
these constitutes what we call the fruit, differing 
greatly in form, si/e, and substance, according to 
variety, health, climate, and other influences, But 
the normal form of the pear, when we use the word 
as one of description, is cylindrical, long, and 
tapering from the -talk to tiie part just above the 
eye, where the diameter is greate-t. 

' The pear-tree is grown upon iliiers stocks, as 
well as in many shapes and manners, b_v English 
gardeners. (1) As to stock — -which partly governs 
other treatment — gardeners use either near or 
quince, (n) the pear (which is called the free 
stock) being rai-ed for that purpose from seed or 
otherwise, and grafted when strong enough, or 
budded, with the sort required. This is the way 
to obtain large trees, lusty and enduring, but loth 
to give fruit until they have found long experience. 
Inframda quidem , sal hvta et Jurtia siirgunt. 
Whence the old distich— ‘ The man who plants 
pears is a-plantiug for his heirs.’ This has told 
much aguin-t the liberal stock, hut in common 
with the race of proverbs is exaggerative, (i) The 
quince-stock, shallow-rooted, le.-s vigorous in habit, 
and of briefer date. Upon this stock tlie_ pear, 
when congenial to it, begins to fruit even in the 
second year from working, gives larger, more 
beautifnl, anil sometimes better produce than it 
could afford upon its closer kindred, but does not 
grow to the hulk or stature w Inch nature intended 
for it. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the tree so wrought is cut short of life, unless of a 
nature that spurns the union, a- some of the line-t 
pears have always done. Other pears, indeed the 
great majority, thrive upon the quince for from ten 
to twenty years ; and some kinds there are which 
show every sign as yet of a life ns long and almo.-t 
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ns large an they could have attained without trans- 
migration. (c) Other stocks whereupon the pear 
will prow are the hawthorn, the Sorbus, the Cyd- 
onin jiijwnkrt, and several other members of the 
pyrin race. Homo kinds of pear will do well on 
some of these, lint in spile of all local ami para- 
doxic Ilourish, the stern (net remains that the 
success is fitful , comparatively lirief, and scarcely 
worth the trouble. 

(2) The shape and manner of growth are also 
manifold. In the northern parts of (treat Hrilain 
and the bleaker portions of the south I he pear - 
unless it he of an early kind — will not ripen well 
without (he aid of glass or the shelter and warmth 
of a garden-wall. It is not largely grown under 
glass as yet, and for many good reasons, though 
very line, specimens are thus obtained. lint as a 
walt-tieu its is to he found in almost all fruit- 
gardens, and much of the finest fruit is thus pro- 
duced. Them are four modes of training now 
ohielly in vogue. — viz. the old horizontal, (he. fan- 
shaped, the rectangular fork (with from two to 
twenty prongs), and the cordon, diagonal or 
horizontal, single, double, or treble, &'c., and some- 
times tortured into spirals, lint, wherever the 
pear will ripen without the absorbed ami rellecled 
heat of a wall, the simplest and cheapest form of 
growth is that which our nurserymen call the 
dwarf pyramidal— more correctly formed the conical 
—or, with Homo few varieties which spurn Unit 
form, the less compact outline, of the. hush. Some 
diligence is needed at least twice a year to keep 
any of these in discipline. 

(3) The varieties of pears are almost countless, as 
aid tlumo of apples, and ninclenllis me unworthy of 
IhecciiHiis. if this was no in Dm time of Viigil, we 
must not he surprised at the catalogue now. No 
year, however barren, lacks now kinds on paper, 
which arc to supersede all previous issue, lint the 
historical fact survives that pears were, as well 
worth eating in the days of our ancestors as they 
are now, and that not more Ilian some half-dozen 
of the hundreds introduced within the last forty 
years have earned their ton ohseipdous welcome. 
And of this select hand there are only three that 
deserve to ho a joy for ever — Jfoytiuic (lit Cornice 
(perhaps the crown and the criterion); licmcrf 
sit/iiT/iit, a noble, siitisfne.tinn ; and Josfiihhie dc 
Mttlincx, an exipiisite lolinenieiif. Also there, is a 
grand pear of Knglish origin, the PUmttuluu Duchess, 
not of the linest (juality, hub good enough to ho 
allowed to plead its beauty. To those the gardener 
will add, according to liking or locality, (lie. best 
of the older kinds that have stood the test of 
generations, Mich as Jurijoiiclle, Williams’ lion 
(thrHhn, /.mum; Honin', Marie Louise, Knight's 
Monarch, and Lundante d’Aiifoiniic, and some ten 
or twelve others, preferring merit to magnitude, 
and bearing in mind the simple truth, though a 
stumbling-block to the million, that all fruit is 
bidder without wall or glass, when it can he. so 
brought to perfection. 

Lin the United States the favourite variety is the 
HartlcH, which is exported in large ipiiuitities. 
The Merit'd is a smaller fruit, but of a more, deli- 
cate flavour. The states in which the pear is 
chiefly grown are California, (ieorgia, and Florida. | 

Sou Hogg’s Fruit Manual ; The Orehurdist, by Jolm 
Sou It; the Report of 1’ear Conference at Chiswick; and 
the Pomoloiiirttl Dietiotutr/i of Andvii Leroy. 

Poor, PltKJKLY. See T’KJDKl.V i’is.wt. 

Pearl, a peculiar product of certain marine and 
fresh -water iiuiIIusch. Most shell-hearing mol- 
luscs are provided with a secretion with which lliey 
lino their shells, and give to the otherwise harsh 
granular material of which tho shell in formed 
a beautifully smooth surface, which prevents any 


unpleasant friction upon the lender body of the 
animal. This secretion is laid in extremely thin 
semi-transparent lilins, which, in consequence of 
minrii an arrangement, Inn e generally a beautiful 
Iridescence (q.v.), and lorm in some species a 
stillieient thickness In he cut, into useful mid orna- 
menlal articles. The material itself in its hardened 
condition is called Micro by zoologists, and by dealers 
mother of pearl. Jiesides the pearl lining (| f 
the shells, did, ached and generally spherical or 
rounded portions of the liiieiu are often found on 
opening (he shells, aiid there is great reason to 
suppose that these are the result of accidental 
causes, such ns the intrusion of a grain of sand, or tho 
frustule of one of those minute siliceous vegetables 
known as diatoms, or a minute paiasile, or even one 
of I lie ova of the pearl-oyster itself, which, by irri- 
taling I he tender body of the animal, obliges it in 
self-defence to cover the cause of oileuee, which 
it lias no power to remove. Around this foreign 
body thin layers of nacre are. deposited one after 
another, like tho successive, layers of an onion, 
until the object is completely encysted, and a 
pear! is formed. The peail is formed of concen- 
tric layers or carbonale of lime of extreme tenuity, 
hut of the smiie general eliaraeler as tluiso compos- 
ing the shell. 

The most famous pearls are I hose of the Hast; 
(hi 1 ancients obtained theirs mainly from Ceylon 
(Tnprnbane.) and the Persian (tnlf, whence many 
of the best pearls still come. Other pearl-fisheries 
are in the Siilu Archipelago, oil' New tluiuea, oil' 
some piirfH of the Australian coast, and amongst 
some of the Polynesian islands. In the Persian 
(lull' the most important pearl yielding mollusc 
is the Arintla ( hlc/cni/riiia) fucitht. It is speci- 
ally lisliec 1 for pearls, iiml yields them in greatest 
number and of the lilies!, kinds. It has a much 
smaller .shell than the species which ban been 
long known as the pearl-oyster, Anada [Mde- 
(tt/rimi) iiKiri/iiri/iJira. This last and another 
species (A. vittcrn/ilcrtt ) are also extensively fished 
for in the gulf; hut, though pearls are found in 
both, they are much more valuable for their shells 
than for the pcai Is they sometimes contain. Like 
I he A. iii(ir(/(irilijci'((, tho A. inticroji/crit has also 
a large shell. All three .species are ohielly fished 
about the Island of llahreiu on the west side of the 
gulf. The centre of I lie trade is the port of 
liitigah, hut all the pearls Unit come lienee are nailed 
I linn liny pearls, A steamer with a diver and 
diving-dress on hoard was hciiI, out by an Knglish 
firm of uieieliants in ISH-l to try to obtain shells 
mid pearls in tho deeper water oil the cast side of 
the gulf, hut the experiment did not succeed, 

(It the Ceylon pearl-fishery, which, like (lie 
Indian ones on the Madras side of the Strait of 
Mannar, is under government supervision, and is 
only allowed at irregular intervals, some account 
is given at (hiVLON, Vol. ill. p, 78. The method 
of fishing may ho thus described. The season 
of the fishery, when permitted, lasts from four 
to six weeks. For each diver there is provided 
a diving-stone, weighing about *10 11)., which is 
fastened to the end of a rope long enough to reach 
the bottom, and having a loop made for the, man’s 
foot. To each boat there is usually allotted a 
crew of thirteen men and tun divers, live of whom 
are. descending whilst the others are resting. This 
work is done very rapidly; for, notwithstanding 
the stories of divers who can remain below for four 
minutes (sec DivrNd), the best divers cannot, as a 
rule, remain longer than eighty seconds below, and 
few are aide to exceed sixty. The greatest depth 
they descend is thirteen fathoms, and the usual 
depth about nine fathoms. When the diver gives 
the signal by pulling the rope lie is quickly hauled 
up with his net and its contents. Probably the 
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rarity of accidents from sharks, usually so abundant 
in tropical seas, is to he attributed to the hustle and 
to the excitement of the waters during the fishery 
frightening away those dreaded creatines. The 
dicers are sometimes paid fixed wages, others agree 
for one-fourth of the produce. When a boat -load of 
oysters has been obtained it returns to shore, and 
the cargo, sometimes amounting to 20,000 or 30,000, 
is landed and piled on the shore to die and putrefy, 
in order that the pearls may he easily found. 
In Ceylon, in 1SS9, in twenty-two days fifty divers 
brought up 11 million oysters, which* sold for 24s. 
per 1000 shells, the government receiving £10,000 
and the diveis £3200. When the animals in the 
shells are sufficiently decomposed the washing 
commences, and great care is taken to watch 
for the loose pearls, which are a hi ays by far the 
most valuable ; the shell- are then examined, and 
if any attached pearls are seen they are handed 
over to the clippers, who, with pinchers or ham- 
mer, skilfully remove tltezn. Such pearls are only 
used for setting ; whilst the loose ones, being usu- 
ally quite round, are drilled and strung, and can 
be used for necklaces, iVe. 

The penris vary much in size ; those as large as a 
pea, and of good colour and form, are the best, 
except unusually large specimens, which rarely 
occur, the most extraordinary one known being 
the pearl in Mr Bere-t'md Hope’s collection ar 
South Kensington, which measures two inches 
in length, ami four in circumference, and weighs 
1800 giains. The smaller ones aie sorted into 
sizes, the very .smallest being called seed-pearls. 
A considerable quantity of these la-t are sent to 
Chinn, where they are said to he calcined and used 
in Chinese pharmacy. Amongst the Romans the 
pearl was a great favourite, and enormous prices 
were paid for line ones. The single pearl which 
Cleopatra is said to have dissolved and swallowed 
was valued at £80,729 ; and one of the same value 
was cut into two pieces for earrings for the statue 
of Venus in the Pantheon at Rome. 

The finest peai Is are found within the mantle of 
the mollusc, close to the lips of the shell, or in the 
soft part of the oyster near the hinge of the shell ; 
the worst pearls are those found within the close, 
com se fibres of the adductor muscle. At intervals 
they are found loose in the shell outside the body of 
tire oyster, and may when large get washed out of 
the shell aud thus be lost. Lastly, pearls are often 
found embedded more or less deeply in the shell, 
having in some cases escaped from the soft tissues. 
It is notable that the adherent, pearls occur almost 
invariably in the flat or lower valve ; occasionally, 
it is true,* they aie found embedded in the rounded 
or upper valve, but in such eases it is observed 
that the shell lias been found lying at the bottom 
in the reverse position. The pearls found embedded 
in or under the ‘ muscular impression ’ are always 
small, irregular, and worthless, similar to those 
found embedded in the adductor muscle itself. 
Pearls are found in infinite variety of form, and 
the consecutive layers vary in brightness, colour, 
and perfection. The most highly prized pearls are 
quite spherical, and it is evident fioni their shape 
that these must have been formed free in the 
mantle or in the soft tissues of the mollusc, and 
not cemented to the shell. Some pearls show 
defects caused apparently by the contact of new 
foreign substances, organic or inorganic, such as a 
grit or film of weed : and in some cases it requires 
a number of layers to completely hide these defects. 
Thus every new layer secreted changes the value 
of the pearl. When a pearl that lias been out from 
the shell presents a hemispherical surface, it is 
sometimes called a ‘perle bouton such a pearl is 
flat on one side, and rounded or convex on the 
other. If a solid pearl 1ms an irregular shape, 


having grown over a rough object, it is known as 
a baroque pearl. Sometimes Watty pearls aie 
hollow, and pass under the name of *coq de pcile,’ 
Peail-nysters frequently renovate their shells, 
and are in the habit of burying such intinder- as 
they cannot otherwise di-po-e of. Stone-, mud, 
small shells, wood, and especially layers of weed 
are found thus embedded in -hells funning unnat- 
ural excrescences on the smface. The-e protuber- 
ances are gradually removed by the ny-fer secreting 
thinner layers of nacre on the top of them than on 
the base until the outface become-' again level. 
Slowly, but steadily, the exterior smface of the 
.-hell decays and disappears, until the foieign sub- 
stance, of whatever nature it may he, come- within 
the reach of advancing dissolution, and tint' the 
oyster literally passe- a stone or other intruder 
tiiioiigh its shell. In the Narnia! Hi-tory Museum, 
South Kensington, and in the Mu-emu of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street then 1 ate specimens 
which clearly illustrate the ptoee— es of relming the 
-hell aud of burying foreign .-nh-tances. They me 
flat shelh (the lower valve- 1. with a numhei of 
the figures of Buddha King embedded at equal 
di-tanee- apart, on the upper portion of the shell 
near the lips, but not so deeply buried as to he 
hidden. These are produced artificially in China; 
the little figure- are slipped eatefully below the 
mantle of the oyster, and the pioce-.- of dejio-ition 
covei- them with nacre. 

The \ aloe of a pearl depend- upon it- size, shape, 
colour, brightness, aud freedom fiom defects. The 
mo-t valuable pearls at the present time are tlio-e 
which are perfectly round; the button -shaped 
rank.- next, and then comes the drop or pear-shaped 
pearl. Perfectly round pearls over 2d grains in 
weight are extremely scarce, and secure high 
prices. They are greatly sought after to form 
the centre or necklace-, and large peat I- of this 
character ate safe and very profitable investment-. 
The varying tints and colours of pearl- ate less 
difficult to under stand than some of their eccentri- 
cities of growth. The changing condition of the 
sea, both as regard- purity and temper at me, the 
health of the oy-ter, accidents, such a- the dis- 
charge of the inky fluid of the cuttle-fish in the 
neighbourhood of the oyster, all will probably alfect 
tire colours of the successive growth-period- of the 
pearl. Peatls, when of extraordinary beauty, size, 
and brilliancy, will sell for sums which appear 
extravagant. 

The chemical composition of the pearl is carbon- 
ate of lime associated with a small mopoition of 
organic matter. It in easily affected by acid- and 
fetid gases, and may he calcined by exposure to 
heat. It- sp. gr. is 2 a to 2'7. Tlnee varieties of 
pearls being examined, Briti-h, Australian, and 
Singhalese, the qualitative analyses showed that 
they all had an identical composition, and that 
they consisted solely of water, organic matter, and 
calcium carbonate. * There was a total absence of 
magnesih, and of all the other mineral ingredients 
of sea-water, from which the inoiganic part of 
pearls must of com-e lie obtained. 

The mo-t important marine pearl-fishery on the 
American continent is that of Lower California, 
the central point being at La l’az. The largest 
and finest black pearls vv Inch come into the market 
are the specialty of these fisheries. In Australian 
waters pearls are fished on the coast of A\ e-t 
Australia and of Queensland, and in Torres Strait. 

Itircr-pmrh are produced by fresh-water mussels 
in Scotland, Wale-. Ireland, various parts of Russia, 
Germany, Canada, aud the United States. British 
pearls are spoken of by Tacitus and Pliny ; aud in 
the end of the 17th century the Scottish pearl- 
industry was of some importance. The Spey, Tay, 
South Ksk, Roon, Dee, Hon, Ythan, and Forth have 
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all yielded pearls; and a temporary revival of the 
industry took place in ISOO and succeeding yearn, 
in the united States tlie cliief river-pearl fishery is 
in the Little Miami, in Ohio ; but China iH the 
great headquarters of the trade in river-pearls. 

False. pearls are made hy blowing very thin beads 
or bulbs of glims, and pouring into them a mixture 
of liquid ammonia and the white matter from the 
nettles of the bleak, and sometimes of the. roach 
and dace, The scales of the lower part of the lish 
are very carefully washed and put to soak in water, 
when tint pearly lihn falls oil' anti forms a sediment 
at tliu bottom of the vessel, which is removed and 
placed ill liquid ammonia for future use. This 
pearl mixture, when of the best quality, is very 
costly, being as much as £4 or £5 per ounce. For 
use it is (iilulcd with ammonia, ami injected into 
the glass beads, so iis to thinly coat them imbdo ; 
afterwards the bettor kinds have molted white, wax 
or mucilage of (•mn-ambic poured in, which renders 
them much mure durable. In this way are pro- 
duced imitations of the ('most oriental pearls, such 
as only the practised oyo can detect. Thu art of 
giving tlio irregular forms of large pearls to the 
ginss Imlhs increases the resemblance ; and the 
glassy appearance caused by the exterior glass 
coating is removed hy exposing it for a slant period 
to tlm action of the vapour of hydrolluorie acid. 
Hainan pearls am lighter, us they have the coating 
of pearly null ter on the outside. 

Sec Sbreeti'V’n 1'atrh fold PcitrlUiii Life (IHS(i), and 
<_i. F, Kuiw/b (/emu amt Preaiuuu Stones of North America 
(New York, 1H00). 

Moth lilt OK PliAIth. The shells of several 
species of molluscous animals are pupulaily known 
as mother of pearl, those, for instance, of .1 mnila 
niarrojitrra ami of some species of Ualiotis. To the 
shells, however, of Anirnltt ( Mclcwjrina ) mnn/ar- 
Hifertt the term mother of pearl is pioporly applied. 
Tins species has a wide distribution in tropical seas. 
Macassar mother of pearl, from white-edged Hindis, 
iH the must highly prized j tlm Manilla yellow-edged 
shells are not much inferior; and the shells from 
Home parts of Australia are also of a high quality, 
hut those from Sydney and Auckland am of a gray 
te.xture. Tlm poorest shells come from Panama. 
By far the greatest supply of mother of pearl is now 
got from the north and north-west ol Australia, 
hut large qii/in titles also are obtained from Lire 
Straits Settlements, tlm Persian (half, and the 
islands of the Paoilic. The total animal value of 
what is imported into England is between £250,01)0 
and , £1100,000, hut much of this is sent to conti- 
nental Europe. 

The shell of tlm largo pearl-oyster is thick, of 
hIow growth, and sometimes measures nearly a foot 
across. Until the Australian fisheries wore com- 
menced about 1N05 tlio supply of mother of pear! 
was diminishing, while the demand for it was ami 
in constantly increasing. In France about 4000 
and in Austria some 8000 persons arc employed in 
working this substance for parts of line luriiituro, 
inlaid-work, fans, buttons, &c. In England it is 
also largely made into buttons, cutlory handles, 
and ornamonts for papior-inllohe boxes, trays, ike . ; 
in China and Japan laequer-work has long boon 


decorated with mother of pearl. In Cashmere it is 
used for the inscriptions on gravestones; and fish- 
hooks are made of it in the , South Sea Islands, 
For the beautiful play of its coloum, see Im’ 
HEBCENUE. 

1‘carl Ashes. Sec Potash. 

Pearl Powder. Sec Bismuth. 

Pearson, John, a learned English divine, was 
horn 2b til February 1612, in the same year as 
Jeremy Taylor, at Croat Sliming, Nmfolk, the 
son of the rector of that parish and Archdeacon of 
Kullblk. Ho wus educated at Eton and at (Queen’s 
and King's Colleges, Ciunluidgo, ami became 
Fellow of the last in 16114. Five years later he 
took orders, and was collated to a prebend in 
Salisbury Cathedral. In 1640 lie was appointed 
chaplain to the, lord-keeper F’incli, and soon after 
was presented to the rectory ol Thorington in 
iSuH'olk. In 1650 he was appointed preacher at At 
Clement’s, Kicdeheap, London, and herein 1009 he 
published his admirably learned and judicial Ji.c- 
position of the t '/reel, 1 1, was dedicated U> his duck, 
to whom tin 1 substance of it had been pioaolieil' 
some years before in a series of discourses, and it 
is still osl coined one of the very ablest works pro- 
duced in tlm greatest ago of English theology. 
During the same year (10.59) I’eaismi edited the 
Golden lie mains of the, finer fflrmorable, Mr John 
links nfJiltm, wilii an admirable pioface ; and next 
111 ! had a shave in editing the frit, in Sam ( 

At the Restoration honours and emoluments were 
lavishly showered upon him, Before the close of 
1600 he wok presented hyJuxmi to the rectory of 
St Christopher's, in London ; was created I ). J )' by 
Cambridge, and chaplain in ordinary to the king ; 
installed prebendary of Ely and Archdeacon of 
Surrey; and made Master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. In 106) lm was one of thu most piomiiient 
commissioners, and the principal antagonist of 
Baxter, in the famous Savoy Conference; later in 
the year he received the Margaret professorship of 
Divinity, and gave up bin Sarum puibend and 
London living; in 1062 he was made. Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and early in 107;i he 
sueceodod Wilkins in the see of Chester. II is 
1 iinlin'w Jiiiisto/ariiiii S, Ii/natfl (1072) was an able 
answer to JVl. Daille, who had denied tlio genuine- 
ness of the epistles. In 1 084 appeared his Annules 
Uyprianiri. lie. died July )(i, I OHO. I’earsim’s 
post humous works in Latin on sacred chronology 
worn publishml by bod well ( I0HH) ; bis Urol ion t w, 
his Condones ad Vie, rum, and bis JJctcnnivatiuncs 
T/tr.oloi/irte contain much valuable matter, for, as 
Bentley used to say, Pearson ’s very dust was 
gold. Baxter lmd a' hearty respect for the learn- 
ing and moderation of his weightiest antagonist; 
Evelyn valued his friendship highly; and Bishop 
Burnet thought him ‘in all respects the greatest 
divine of his ago, 1 and adds, but apparently 
without suflieient grounds, that he was ‘ a much 
hotter divine than a bishop.’ 

Admirable editions of tliu ISxposUiun on the Cratl nro 
those by tlie l!ov. Dr E. Burton (L8TI) and tliu Bov. 
Temple Oboviilliur (4849); of the Minor Theolonusil 
Works, by Canon Chuvlon (2 vols. 1S44). 
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